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THE  library  year  1909  was  chiefly  note- 
worthy for  the  changes  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  American  Library  Association  and 
the  removal  of  its  headquarters  to  a  perma- 
nent location  in  Chicago.  The  constitutional 
changes,  first  passed  upon  at  the  Minnetonka 
conference,  were  finally  adopted  at  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  conference,  which  exceeded  in 
attendance  that  of  the  previous  year  and 
ranks  next  after  those  at  Magnolia  and  Nar- 
ragansett  as  third  in  the  record  of  the 
Association.  It  is  evident  that  the  largest 
material  for  attendance  at  conferences  is  still 
to  be  found  in  the  East,  where  libraries  are 
more  concentrated  than  in  the  growing 
West,  but  it  will  not  be  many  years  before 
the  balance  of  library  population  as  well  as 
of  population  in  general  will  be  transferred 
westward,  making  Chicago  more  and  more 
a  national  geographical  center  for  headquar- 
ters relations.  It  is  planned  to  hold  the  con- 
ference of  1910  at  Mackinac  Island,  within 
easy  distance  of  Chicago,  in  the  last  week 
of  June.  The  establishment  of  headquarters 
there,  the  concentration  of  executive  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  board,  and  the 
broadening  of  the  scope  and  membership  of 
the  Council,  should  together  give  a  new  im- 
petus to  the  work  of  the  American  Library 
Assbciation  during  1910. 


THE  library  event  of  1910  should  be  the 
international  meetings  at  Brussels  in  Au- 
gust next.  There  will  be  two  international 
gatherings,  the  first  of  those  interested  in 
bibliography  and  documentation,  August  25 
to  27  inclusive,  the  second  of  archivists  and 
librarians,  August  29  to  31  inclusive.  From 
the  American  point  of  view  these  conferences 
seem  to  be  on  cross-lines,  public  documents 
and  archives  being  associated  in  our  minds 
and  bibliography  and  librarianship  closely 
connected  with  each  other.  The  distinction 
seems  to  be  that  the  first  congress  will  be 
chiefly  an  official  one,  dealing  with  publica- 
tions of  governments  through  governmental 
representatives  while  the  second  will  be  the 


congress  of  librarians  in  association  with 
those  engaged  in  historic  research.  While 
the  second  will  thus  be  the  international  li- 
brary congress,  many  American  librarians 
will  be  interested  in  both  meetings  and  the 
travel  arrangements  will  permit  attendance 
at  both.  Mr.  Faxon  is  now  able  to  an- 
nounce arrangements  which  should  tempt 
many  more  to  join  the  party  for  which  he 
preempted  the  first  cabin  accommodations  of 
the  steamer  "Vaderland,"  leaving  New  York 
August  6,  with  a  view  to  reaching  New  York 
on  return  September  19,  thus  giving  a  forty- 
five  days'  tour  at  the  very  moderate  cost  of 
$385.  As  many  as  300  can  be  accommodated, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  reservations  should 
be  made  before  February  i,  at  which  date 
the  preference  given  to  librarians  ceases.  Any 
who  have  thought  of  going  should  there- 
fore apply  at  once.  The  travel  arrangements 
will  be  in  the  capable  hands  of  the  Bureau 
of  University  Travel,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  tourist  organizations.  This  is  to 
be  the  year  of  such  congresses,  for  there  will 
also  be  an  international  congress  of  pub- 
lishers at  Amsterdam,  June  27  to  July  2. 


THE  coming  year  should  also  be  note- 
worthy for  progress  in  co-ordination  or  in 
affiliation,  to  use  the  term  under  which  the 
subject  is  discussed  at  the  January  meeting 
of  the  American  Library  Institute  in  Chica- 
go. The  co-ordination  movement,  always 
more  or  less  in  prospect,  and  to  which  Presi- 
dent Gould's  emphasis  on  regional  libraries 
during  his  administration  has  given  imme- 
diate prominence,  together  with  Mr.  Lane's 
proposal  for  a  central  college  library  reser- 
voir and  the  development  of  inter-library 
loans,  will  doubtless  be  more  definitely 
shaped  in  connection  with  the  1910  con- 
ference and  the  general  work  of  the  year. 
Meantime  the  progress  of  associations  with- 
in the  library  field  has  been  definite  and 
steady.  State  associations  have  been  or- 
ganized in  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  making 
the  total  of  state  organizations  37  in  addition 
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to  that  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  across  the 
border,  which  corresponds  essentially  to  a 
state  association.  Library  commissions 
have  been  provided  in  Illinois,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Texas  and  Utah,  making  32 
states  thus  recognizing  officially  the  library 
movement,  although  there  are  34  commis- 
sions, Colorado  and  Maryland,  perhaps  not 
wisely,  dividing  the  field  between  commission 
organizations.  It  is  hoped  that  the  important 
tri-state  meeting  in  Kentucky  and  the  new 
association  in  Louisiana  may  lead  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissions  in  these  states  dur- 
ing 1910.  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  assure  70 
new  library  buildings  in  the  United  States, 
10  in  Canada  and  34  elsewhere  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  besides  increases  to  previous 
gifts,  totaling  $1,869,250  for  the  year  and 
bringing  his  munificence  to  a  grand  total  of 
$53*473,153,  which  has  built  for  him  monu- 
ments in  the  shape  of  2094  library  buildings 
throughout  the  world. 

THE  year  1909  has  seen  more  changes  in  im- 
portant posts  of  library  administration  than 
perhaps  any  previous  year.  Mr.  Bostwick's 
well  deserved  appointment  to  Ch-cago  carries 
one  of  the  most  effective  library  missionaries 
to  the  trans-Mississippi  field.  The  selection 
of  Mr.  Legler  for  Chicago  by  civil  service 
method,  combining  evaluation  of  personality 
with  technical  considerations,  gives  this 
public  library  one  of  the  best  of  ad- 
ministrators, and  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Carlton  to  the  Newbury  assures  to  Chicago, 
with  Mr.  Andrews  as  head  of  the  John  Cre- 
rar  Library,  a  triad  of  men  of  performance 
as  well  as  promise.  University  library  ap- 
pointments of  note  have  been  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Johnston  to  Columbia  and  of 
Mr.  Briggs  to  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and 
Mr.  Windsor  to  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Library  and  Com- 
mission have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining 
Mr.  Belden,  who  has  in  turn  obtained 
the  valuable  help  of  Miss  Browne.  The 
state  library  commissions  have  given  up 
several  valuable  men,  as  Mr.  Hadley,  of 
Indiana,  to  be  the  secretary-treasurer  and 
working  executive  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  making  another  element 
of  strength  in  Chicago.  There  have  been 
two  important  losses  to  the  library  profes- 


sion in  the  acceptance  by  Miss  Lord  of  the 
post  of  director  of  the  Department  of  Domes- 
tic Art  and  Science  at  the  Pratt  Institute,  a 
department  which  the  trustees  felt  needed 
her  formative  and  executive  ability  more 
than  the  library,  brought  to  so  high  a  degree 
of  efficiency  and  usefulness  by  Miss  Plum- 
mer  and  herself;  and  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Post  as  Superintendent  of  Documents  a  very 
serious  blow  to  library  interests.  Most  of 
the  vacancies  made  by  these  changes  or  the 
assistant  librarianships  in  connection  with 
them,  have  been  filled  by  promotions  within 
the  service  of  the  particular  library. 


DEATH  has  made  rich  and  sad  harvest  in 
1909  among  librarians  and  bibliographers. 
President  Canfield,  who  brought  to  the  libra- 
rianship  of  Columbia  University  his  valuable 
experience  as  a  college  president  and  to  the 
American  Library  Association  a  genial  per- 
sonality, a  wide  missionary  spirit  and  an 
inspiring  leadership,  had  in  his  few  years  of 
library  service  accomplished  more  than  most 
men  who  had  come  earlier  into  the  work. 
State  Librarian  Tillinghast,  of  Massachu- 
setts, though  less  known  throughout  the  As- 
sociation, in  his  longer  library  experience 
not  only  remade  the  Massachusetts  State 
Library  into  a  model  of  its  kind,  but  placed 
Massachusetts  at  the  head  of  the  library  line 
by  his  remarkable  triumph  in  assuring  library 
facilities  in  every  township  within  its  bor- 
ders. Miss  Kroeger's  death  removed  prema- 
turely one  of  the  leading  workers  and 
teachers  among  the  women  who  have  done 
so  much  for  library  progress  in  America,  and 
Miss  Mary  Sargent  passed  away  late  in  the 
year  after  a  library  service,  in  more  retired 
posts  dating  from  the  days  of  tl-e  beginnings 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  of 
which  she  was  one  of  the  earliest  members. 
The  ranks  of  bibliography  lost  Adolf  Grow- 
oll,  who  through  his  work  and  his  personal 
relations  with  many  librarians  might  almost 
be  counted  a  member  of  the  library  profes- 
sion.* 

*Mr.  Growoll  and  Mr.  Eames  were  associated 
not  in  the  production  of  the  monograph  on  American 
book  clubs  as  inadvertently  stated  in -the  December 
number,  but  in  the  preparation  of  "Three  centuries 
of  English  booktrade  bibliography." 
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PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS   IN  REORGANIZATION  WORK* 
BY  CHARLES  E.  RUSH,  Librarian  Public  Library,  Jackson,  Michigan 


THE  library  world  is  still  seeking  an  equi- 
librium between  things  essential  and  things 
non-essential.  Since  the  early  seventies,  the 
struggle  has  been  to  meet  the  changing  cir- 
cumstances caused  by  the  sudden  growth  and 
enthusiastic  development  of  library  work,  and 
to  experiment  at  the  same  time  with  new 
methods  of  organization  and  administration. 
Some  libraries  have  become  noted  as  labora- 
tories and  experiment  stations  for  the  test- 
ing of  new  ideas  and  methods,  while,  others, 
preferring  to  await  developments,  have  clung 
to  the  old-time  customs  and  systems.  Many 
of  the  latter  class  are  now  feeling  keenly  their 
backward  state  and  decreasing  popularity, 
and  are  calling  for  a  readjustment  of  ways 
and  means  that  will  regain  for  them  the  in- 
terest of  their  reading  public  and  equip  them 
to  handle  efficiently  and  rapidly  new  lines  of 
work. 

This  is  so  because  of  the  persistent  and 
increasing  demands  that  are  daily  made  by  the 
library  patrons  (and  we  know  not  by  how 
many  hundreds  more  of  would-be  patrons) 
to  leave  out  the  red  tape  in  our  rules,  open 
the  shelves,  liberalize  the  allowance  of  books 
and  the  time  limits,  simplify  our  catalogs, 
show  more  books  and  less  library  machinery 
—  in  other  words,  eliminate  the  non-essential 
details  and  bothersome  hindrances  standing 
between  them  and  the  knowledge  of  books 
that  they  are  seeking.  And  why  not?  What 
is  the  use  in  doing  a  thing  over  and  over  if 
the  results  are  not  worth  the  time  and  labor 
spent  upon  it?  We  sometimes  become  im- 
bued with  the  idea  that  a  system  deemed 
necessary  twenty  years  ago  and  still  used 
should  be  almost  perfect  by  this  time,  and 
a  change  therefore  need  not  be  contemplated. 
It  is  sometimes  hard  to  force  a  question  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  some  of  our  old-time 
methods. 

On  the  other  hand,  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  substituting  newer  methods  for 
older  forms  —  there  is  great  danger  of  jump- 
ing from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  En- 

*  Read  before  the  Michigan  Library  Association, 
Saginaw,  Oct.  6,  1909. 


thusiasm  may  sometimes  run  away  with  itself 
and  go  so  far  in  the  removal  of  unnecessary 
hindrances  as  to  rob  the  library  of  valuable 
data  and  excellent  means  of  protection.  But 
this  condition  is  rare  indeed,  in  fact,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  even  one  institution  that  is 
losing  ground  because  of  its  unusually  liberal 
principles. 

By  the  way  of  parenthesis,  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  following  points  are  not  new 
— many  of  them  have  been  borrowed  and  tried 
out  as  experiments,  but  all  have  become  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  many  as  workable  solutions 
through  the  demand  for  better  methods  and 
greater  results.  They  are  merely  personal 
theories,  and  every  one  has  a  right  to  his 
own  opinions  —  many  will  say.  Certainly 
they  are,  for  what  you  know  of  an  idea  and 
your  faith  in  it  depends  largely  upon  the  kind 
and  the  amount  of  experience  that  you  have 
had  in  working  out  that  idea.  Local  condi- 
tions, which  vary  so  widely  in  every  locality, 
determine  in  a  great  measure  the  success  of 
an  undertaking,  and  regardless  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  a  neighboring  library,  the  en- 
suing results  are  accordingly  stamped  in  the 
local  librarian's  opinion  as  very  good  indeed 
or  exceedingly  poor. 

But  every  public  librarian  should  be  duty 
bound  to  furnish  the  most  economical  admin- 
istration possible  and  enlarge  the  use  and 
value  of  his  institution  in  every  way  that  he 
can.  Conditions  are  changing.  Democratic 
days  have  come.  Public  libraries  are  sup- 
ported by  and  for  the  people  —  people  who 
are  becoming  well  aware  of  their  rights  of 
ownership  and  the  privileges  that  they  should 
enjoy.  A  system  that  entails  a  large  amount 
of  detail  and  time  on  the  part  of  both  patrons 
and  library  assistants  will  annoy  them  as  a 
barrier  and  as  an  added  expense  in  the  an- 
nual appropriation  fund.  It  is  well  to  con- 
sider the  increased  amount  of  good  tnat  can 
be  done  and  the  growing  popularity  that  will 
be  awakened  in  simplifying  the  less  essential 
points  in  our  systems,  and  yet  insure  the 
safety  of  our  entrusted  property  and  the 
accuracy  of  statistics  that  are  actually  helpful. 
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The  problem  of  statistics  must  arise.  All 
will  acknowledge  that  a  certain  few  are  use- 
ful, such  as  contents  of  the  library,  additions 
and  withdrawals,  daily  circulation,  receipts 
and  expenditures,  total  number  of  borrowers 
and  a  few  other  minor  ones  that  can  easily 
be  obtained.  But  why  consume  time  and 
labor  in  accomplishing  and  tabulating  page 
after  page  of  bare  figures  that  are  of  such 
little  use  in  making  a  library  larger  and  bet- 
ter? Who  cares  for  them  and  reads  them? 
Your  public  does  not  — it  would  not  even  if 
it  could  understand  the  confusing  array  of 
tables.  Your  board  of  trustees  does  not,  ex- 
cept for  the  more  important  points.  The 
library  profession  does  not,  except  for  the 
summaries  and  totals  and  a  few  interesting 
pages.  Even  if  they  are  computed  is  it  worth 
while  to  burden  an  annual  report  with  the 
entire  collection? 

Perhaps  the  printed  annual  report  is  also, 
in  many  cases,  of  little  appreciable  value. 
For  the  small  libraries,  the  printing  expense 
is  far  too  large  to  be  considered.  Their  re- 
ports can  be  easily  printed  in  the  newspapers, 
which  will  answer  every  needed  purpose.  One 
printed  report  in  three  years  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  majority  of  medium-sized  libra- 
ries. And  even  for  the  larger  libraries,  who 
must  deal  with  less  informed  appropriation 
committees,  and  report  upon  newer  and  more 
complex  work,  it  hardly  seems  wise  for  them 
to  lengthen  their  reports  to  the  extent  that 
they  will  discourage  both  professional  and 
lay  readers.  The  primary  object  of  the  an- 
nual report  of  a  public  library  should  be  to 
inform  the  city's  citizens,  particularly  those 
interested  in  it  as  officials  in  the  city  govern- 
ment and  as  patrons  of  the  library,  that  the 
duties  of  its  various  officers  and  employees 
have  been  discharged  and  that  its  regular 
routine  business  has  been  transacted.  It 
^hould  embody  the  policy  and  ideals  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  of  the  librarian;  de- 
scribe methods  of  administration ;  contain 
statistics  of  the  use  and  growth  of  the  li- 
brary; and  record  noteworthy  acquisitions, 
changes  and  accomplishments,  and  the  whole 
of  it  should  be  written  with  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  local  pride  and  interest,  and  it 
should  be  concise  and  clear  enough  to  fulfill 
that  purpose. 


Many  libraries  over  the  country  have  con- 
sidered the  regular  accession  book  as  un- 
necessary, and  are  satisfactorily  keeping  their 
accession  records  by  means  of  bills  or  in 
various  combinations  of  order  and  shelf 
records.  But  in  case  the  bills  are  not  on  file 
at  the  library  and  the  order  cards  are  of 
value  for  other  purposes,  it  is  generally  more 
convenient  to  make  use  of  the  accession  book. 
For  ordering  new  books,  an  excellent  labor 
saving  method  has  been  devised.  Draw  up  a 
special  order-card-form  to  be  printed  on 
three  colors  of  paper,  the  first  two  of  thin 
but  firm  paper  and  the  third  of  regular  card 
material.  Arrange  regularly  in  pad  form  and 
with  the  use  of  two  sheets  of  carbon  paper, 
two  extra  impressions  can  be  made  while 
writing  one.  The  original  is  used  to  order 
the  book,  the  duplicate  goes  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  as  an  order  for  the  L.  C.  cards, 
and  the  triplicate  remains  at  the  library  as 
an  order  record. 

In  the  card  catalog,  problems  old  and  new 
in  large  numbers  confront  us.  The  nature 
and  size  of  the  library  should  of.  course  de- 
termine largely  the  complexity  of  the  catalog. 
Large  libraries  with  closed  shelves  are  in 
need  of  more  specific  information  and  greater 
detail,  and  the  large  Reference  and  College 
libraries  must  furnish  scholarly  work  for  the 
special  requirements  of  investigator  and  stu- 
dent. But  the  small  and  medium-sized  li- 
braries having  open  shelves  find  very  little 
demand  for  detail  on  their  catalog  cards. 
They  are  called  upon  more  often  to  explain 
the  hidden  meanings  of  confusing  marks,  let- 
ters, figures  and  abbreviations  than  to  give 
still  further  information.  For  them  the  cat- 
alog is  of  use  only  as  a  brief  indication  of 
what  the  library  contains  and  where  to  find 
it.  The  man  with  a  practical  problem,  the 
girl  with  an  essay  to  write,  the  woman  with 
a  question  on  economics,  the  boy  with  a 
Icnging  for  a  good  ripping  story  —  all  are 
looking  for  special  books  or  books  on  special 
subjects.  They  do  not  care  about  the  pub- 
lisher, place  of  publication,  number  of  pages, 
size,  author's  dates,  maps,  illustrations,  plates, 
etc.  (Even  when  these  are  given  they  seldom 
understand  the  abbreviations.)  Subject  head- 
ings in  red  ink,  blue  ink  for  call  numbers,  and 
green,  yellow  and  blue  cards  have  no  mean- 
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ing  for  the  majority  of  our  library  patrons. 
They  find  these  things  non-essential.  They 
are  looking  for  the  title,  author,  call  number, 
edition,  date,  contents  and  any  helpful,  plainly 
written  notes.  If  perchance  any  other  data 
is  needed,  it  can  be  easily  found  by  other 
records  in  the  cataloging  room  if  the  book  is 
not  on  the  shelf.  Is  it  not  better  to  furnish 
a  catalog  which  your  borrowers  can  consult 
with  a  growing  assurance  that  they  can  easily 
find  for  themselves  what  material  the  library 
has  on  the  subject  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested, than  to  load  down  a  catalog  with  min- 
ute descriptions  of  each  book  until  the  man 
you  wish  to  help  is  mystified,  disheartened, 
and  either  demands  the  time  of  an  assistant 
or  goes  away  unsatisfied?  Has  not  the  cat- 
alog pendulum  swung  too  far  to  the  other 
extreme  ? 

It  seems  wise  to  use  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress cards  whenever  possible,  and  now  more 
simple  local  cataloging  is  being  recommended. 
The  question  of  consistency  will  naturally  be 
raised  at  once,  since  the  L.  C.  cards  are  well 
supplied  with  minute  detail.  The  difference 
must  be  regretted  of  course;  but  the  printed 
cards  add  very  little  confusion  when  filed 
among  a  large  number  of  simple  cards,  be- 
cause of  the  clearly  printed  form,  the  choice 
of  type  and  the  distinct  separation  of  author 
and  title  from  the  imprint,  which  make  them 
much  more  easily  understood  than  typewrit- 
ten cards  bearing  the  same  amount  of  matter. 
Why  bother  ourselves  in  forcing  absolute 
consistency  in  this  one  thing.  We  are  never 
thororghly  consistent  in  other  things. 

Problems  in  classification,  shelf  arrange- 
ment and  book  numbers  are  the  same  familiar 
ones  of  many  years'  standing.  The  arrange- 
ment of  fiction  by  authors  without  class  num- 
bers and  of  biography  by  name  of  bi- 
ographee  in  a  separate  class  meets  with 
popular  approval  wherever  tried.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  libraries  destined  to  grow 
rapidly  to  classify  closely  enough  and  assign 
book  numbers  large  enough  to  avoid  future 
confusion.  There  is  often  the  danger  of 
adopting  too  few  changes,  particularly  in  cat- 
aloging and  classification,  that  are  known  to 
be  helpful  and  wise,  simply  because  of  the 
idea  that  all  previous  practice  must  be  ad- 
hered to. 


In  the  loan  department,  the  temptation  to 
cling  to  non-essentials  seems  to  be  greatest, 
and  in  this  very  department  the  library  patron 
finds  the  greatest  objection  to  them.  Liberal- 
ity and  confidence  invites  and  encourages  fair 
dealing  and  increasing  popularity.  A  few 
simple  rules  strictly  enforced  command 
greater  respect  and  better  observance.  The 
abolishment  of  the  guarantor  system  for  adult 
applicants  removes  a  large  barrier  between 
the  library  and  the  public,  and  the  few  addi- 
tional books  lost  during  the  year  amount  to 
a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  increased 
amount  of  satisfaction  and  growth  which 
comes  to  the  borrower  and  the  library.  The 
immediate  approval  with  which  the  change  is 
received  surpasses  all  expectations  and  its 
continued  success  surmounts  all  doubt.  An- 
other change  which  should  be  considered  is 
that  of  the  time  limit  on  borrowed  books 
and  the  number  of  books  that  can  be  drawn 
at  any  one  time,  except  in  the  case  of  a  small 
library  that  must  lend  sparingly  in  order  to 
furnish  a  selection  of  books  in  demand.  The 
allowance  of  two  or  more  books  and  the 
privilege  of  keeping  them  for  a  month,  ex- 
cept those  limited  to  seven  days,  give  marked 
satisfaction.  All  students  and  careful  readers 
appreciate  the  innovation  and  it  works  no 
hardships  on  any  other  class  of  readers.  A 
large  amount  of  time  is  saved  on  fine  notices, 
and  only  for  a  few  months  will  the  amount 
of  fines  collected  be  lessened.  The  increase 
of  new  applicants  may  be  affected  to  some 
extent,  since  several  cards  are  not  needed  so 
keenly  within  a  family,  but  the  matter  is  of 
little  importance.  An  increase  in  the  use  of 
fiction  may  be  an  expected  but  not  dreaded 
result.  After  all,  why  shouldn't  a  borrower 
read  what  he  likes  best  from  a  well-selected 
collection  of  books,  even  though  he  does  often 
choose  a  book  in  the  story  form?  If  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  rest,  why  shouldn't  he  be  al- 
lowed to  read  two  books  at  a  time  as  well  as 
one?  With  what  assurance  can  any  librarian 
insist  that  it  is  not  good  for  a  borrower  to 
read  a  work  of  fiction  without  taking  regu- 
larly an  antidote  of  non-fiction?  Does  the 
patron  and  supporter  of  a  library  really  re- 
ceive a  square  deal  when  he  must  borrow 
books  under  a  rule  purposely  limited  to  en- 
larcre  and  decrease  the  circulation  of  certain 
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classes  of  books  for  the  glorification  of  that 
library's  statistics? 

The  custom  of  reserving  fiction  has  been 
given  up  by  many  libraries  because  of  its  lack 
of  advantages  for  the  reader  and  the  large 
amount  of  work  and  expense  that  it  entails 
for  the  library.  The  extensive  use  of  the  pic- 
ture bulletin,  which  has  of  late  received  so 
much  attention,  is  now  being  met  with  less 
and  less  favor  in  many  quarters.  The  use  of 
an  occasional  bulletin,  illustrating  some  sub- 
ject of  special  interest,  has  been  found  to 
accomplish  more  good  than  a  continuous  use 
of  a  great  many.  The  story-hour  is  another 
feature  with  a  temptation  that  often  demands 
unnecessary  time  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
assistant  in  charge.  The  one  purpose  of  the 
stories  is  to  attract  children-  into  the  library 
and  to  lead  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  more 
genuine  literature.  A  moderate  use  of  the 
library  story-hour  creates  a  certain  amount 
of  spreading  interest  among  the  small  people 
of  the  community  and  shows  results  in  the 
number  of  new  applicants  and  in  the  better 
classes  of  books  read.  But  overdoses  of  it 
are  apt  to  deaden  the  interest  and  the  good 
results. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  privilege  desired  by 
library  readers  is  that  of  freely  moving  about 
among  the  book  shelves  of  all,  or  a  large 


part,  of  the  library's  collection,  and  of  brows- 
ing among  the  classes  of  books  liked  best, 
where  they  can  easily  and  happily  find  just 
the  book  they  are  looking  for.  The  privilege 
is  so  great  and  the  expense  so  small  that  it 
seems  strange  that  the  idea  is  still  frowned 
upon  in  some  localities.  We  have  been  so 
busy  in  perfecting  our  methods  and  systems, 
and  in  equipping  our  handsome  buildings, 
that  we  have  almost  lost  that  atmosphere 
about  a  collection  of  books  that  is  such  a 
keen  delight  to  an  honest  lover  of  books. 
Books  were  not  made  to  be  locked  up  and  to 
be  had  only  upon  demand  from  a  guaranteed 
man,  but  were  intended  instead  to  be  looked 
over  and  handled,  and  to  be  read  when  they 
proved  of  interest. 

The  library  that  does  not  carefully  consider 
the  position  of  its  patrons  and  their  attitude 
toward  the  library's  limitations,  and  does  not 
advance  as  liberally  as  it  can  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community  that  supports  it,  and 
fails  to  fulfil  its  chief  function  of  bringing 
books  and  people  as  closely  together  as  pos- 
sible, is  overloaded  and  hindered  with  non- 
essentials. 

The  problems  of  reorganization  for  that 
library  lie  in  deciding  upon  the  lines  of  de- 
markation  and  in  its  choice  of  things  most 
essential. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AS  AN    EDUCATOR* 


BY   Louis   ROUND   WILSON,   Librarian  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 


IN  an  assemblage  of  educators  such  as  this, 
ir  may  seem  unnecessary  to  give  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  nature  of  education ;  for  it  is  the 
daily  theme  of  our  life,  and  whether  it  be 
the  education  of  self,  or  of  student,  or  of 
community  about  which  we  are  jolicitous,  it 
is  the  ever  shining  goal  towards  which  our 
calm  reason,  as  well  as  our  ardent  enthusi- 
asm, impels  us.  But  inasmuch  as  we  are 
to  consider  the  public  library  in  the  capacity 
of  an  educator,  setting  for  itself  the  same 
high  objective  to  which,  as  educators,  our 
finer  impulses  drive  us,  it  is  necessary  to 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Libraries 
of  the  Southern  Educational  Association  at  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.,  Dec.  28,  1909. 


review  briefly  the  nature  of  the  objective 
which  this  the  newest  recruit  to  the  educa- 
tional ranks,  has  set  for  its  task. 

Education  is  the  process  by  means  of  which 
the  individual  is  brought  through  training  to 
an  understanding  of  himself,  of  the  life  about 
him,  and  of  the  infinitely  numerous  relations 
which  connect  him  with  it.  It  is  the  pro- 
cess through  which  he  passes  in  gaining  for 
himself  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  various 
circumstances  of  life;  from  which  he  ac- 
quires the  ability  to  adjust  himself  prop- 
erly to  them;  and  by  which  he  learns  to 
know  the  standards  of  the  true,  the  good, 
and  the  beautiful  with  which  to  measure 
them.  It  is  the  highway  over  which  the 
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individual  passes  in  reaching  an  ultimate 
point  from  which  he  can  view  with  greater 
clearness  than  he  otherwise  could  life  and 
the  issues  of  life  in  their  true  perspective. 
To  pass  this  way,  is  to  become  educated;  to 
help  another  on  this  course,  is  to  be  an 
educator;  and  to  be  an  educator  in  this 
sense,  is  to  be  Godlike. 

Under  whatever  conditions  the  extension 
of  this  the  great  work  of  life  is  possible,  the 
lot  of  the  worker  will  be  one  of  rare  privi- 
lege. In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  in  which 
every  individual  is  a  sovereign,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  this  good  work  cannot  be 
treated  merely  as  a  privilege,  but  as  an 
imperative  duty.  Whatever  may  be  our  con- 
ception of  the  duties  of  our  government  as 
to  the  extent  of  its  paternal  relations  to  our 
citizenship  and  to  the  direction  of  our  indi- 
vidual affairs,  we  are  unanimously  agreed 
that  it  is  its  clear  duty  to  give  security  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  members  of 
the  government.  In  order  that  it  maj  do  this 
without  the  possibility  of  disappointment  and 
failure  we  are  also  equally  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  best  means  our  sro'vernment 
has  to  protect  these  rights  is  through  the 
education  of  every  sovereign  individual ;  for 
if  his  eye  be  single  his  whole  body  shall  be 
full  of  light,  but  if  evil,  his  whole  body  shall 
be  full  of  darkness. 

Accepting  education  then  to  be  the  agency 
for  promoting  the  kind  of  good  indicated  and 
recognizing  it  as  the  foundation  upon  which 
our  form  of  government  must  stand  or  fall, 
as  a  people  we  have  spared  no  thought  or 
means  whereby  it  might  best  be  promoted 
among  us  and  by  which  its  benefits  might  be 
more  generally  conferred  on  all.  Our  think- 
ing and  planning  have  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  the  school,  the 
museum,  and  the  lecture  platform,  which, 
together  with  the  press,  the  church,  and  the 
home,  stand  out  as  the  great  educational 
agencies  in  our  American  life.  Each  has 
its  definite  place  and  each,  in  the  way  best 
suited  to  the  furtherance  of  its  specific  pur- 
poses, is  working  out  as  a  specific,  yet  co- 
operative agency,  the  salvation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Each  in  the  way  which  has  been 
found  the  surest  and  best  attempts  to  con- 
tribute its  parts  to  the  making  of  the  com- 
plete man,  furnished  unto  all  good  works. 


In  1850,  or  thereabouts,  the  public  library 
presented  itself  in  America  as  a  claimant  for 
a  place  along  with  these  agencies  in  the 
nation's  educational  work.  It  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  become  an  educator,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  contribute  something  further  to 
the  individual's  outlook  upon  the  life  around 
him.  By  1876,  a  date  made  memorable  in 
America  by  the  founding  of  the  American 
Library  Association  as  well  as  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
American  independence,  its  request  for  ad- 
mission had  been  granted,  and  in  1907,  when 
representatives  from  every  section  of  the 
country  gathered  at  Asheville  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  it 
was  brought  home  to  us  of  the  South  as  it 
was  to  the  entire  country  that  cverj  objec- 
tion to  its  admission  had  been  swept  away 
and  it  stood  accredited  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most institutions  in  the  dissemination  of  pop- 
ular education. 

It  is  in  the  capacity  of  an  educator,  then, 
a  capacity  to  which  it  holds  un  undisputed 
right,  that  I  wish  especially  to  view  it  with 
you.  As  schoolmen,  we  have  doubtless  come 
to  look  upon  the  library,  whether  for  the 
rural  school,  high  school,  college,  city  or 
state,  as  secondary  to  the  school  as  an  ag- 
gressive educational  agency.  Consequently 
we  may  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  thinking 
and  speaking  of  the  library  as  supplementary 
to  the  school.  We  insist  in  driving  two  of 
our  educational  forces  tandem  fashion  with 
the  school  in  the  lead,  rather  than  both 
abreast,  each  pulling  its  proportionate  share 
of  the  load.  As  librarians  we  have  possibly 
insisted  more  than  has  been  reasonable  upon 
this  latter  method  of  pulling,  and  consequent- 
ly the  load,  through  misunderstanding  and  a 
lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
forces  concerned,  has  not  been  carried  for- 
ward as  far  as  it  might. 

Whatever  may  have  been  our  theory  in 
the  case,  we  are  agreed  to-day  that  each  is 
indispensable  to  the  other  and  that  each  in 
certain  particulars  supplements  the  other  an<5 
is  complemented  by  the  other.  The  specific 
functions  or  missions  of  both,  and  the  rela- 
tion which  each  institution  bears  to  the  other, 
I  conceive  to  be  as  follows :  I  quote,  in  part, 
from  Mr.  W.  A.  Millis  in  his  paper  read 
before  the  National  Educational  Association 
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in  1902,  and  from  Mr.  H.  E.  Legler,  in  the 
current  number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL: 
"The  work  of  the  school  is  threefold: 
"i.  To  awaken  aspiration,  both  general  and 
specific. 

j.  To  give  the  alphabet  of  learning  and 
activity  —  that  is,  to  give  the  child  such  in- 
troduction to  the  several  lines  of  learning, 
art,  and  enterprise  as  will  reveal  to  him  and 
nourish  his  special  aptitudes,  and  at  the  same 
time  put  him  into  position  to  live  sympa- 
thetically with  those  who  follow  other  activi- 
ties than  his  own. 

"3.  To  train  the  powers  of  thought  and 
expression." 

Or,  stating  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Millis  in  a 
slightly  different  way.  it  is  required  of  the 
school  10  awaken  in  the  child  an  ambition  to 
be  well  developed,  to  be  a  somebody;  to 
quicken  his  impulse  to  know  what  the  world 
has  thought  and  done;  to  teach  him  to  read, 
and,  to  some  extent,  to  develop  his  taste  for 
proper  literature.  When  the  child  has  been 
equipped  with  the  rudiments  of  science,  his- 
tory, language,  and  mathematics,  has  been 
awakened  to  the  possibilities  of  culture  and 
is  ambitious  to  possess  it,  when  he  has 
learned  how  to  read  and  think,  the  school 
has  done  the  most  it  can  do.  Its  primary 
business  is  to  equip  him  with  tools  of  learning 
and  culture  and  the  impulse  for  larger  at- 
tainments. Beyond  this  point  other  agen- 
cies must  take  him. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  social  science,  the 
library  has  a  twofold  mission.  It  is  the 
agency  specially  organized  and  maintained 
by  the  community  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  the 
material  progress  of  the  individual  and  to 
promote  the  culture  of  a  community  through 
the  individual.  "Perhaps,"  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Legler,  "  it  may  be  said  more  accurately  that 
its  first  mission  is  to  give  scope  to  its  sec- 
ond. For,  first  of  all,  man  must  minister 
to  his  physical  wants.  Before  there  can  be 
intellectual  expansion  and  cultural  develop- 
ment there  must  be  leisure,  or  at  least  condi 
tions  that  free  the  mind  from  anxious  care 
for  the  morrow.  So  the  social  structure, 
after  all,  must  rest,  to  some  extent,  upon 
a  bread  and  butter  foundation.  Thus  it  fol- 
lows, as  a  logical  conclusion,  that  society 
as  a  whole  cannot  reach  a  high  stage  of 
development  until  all  its  industrial  mem- 
bers are  surrounded  with  conditions  that 


permit  the  highest  self-development.  Until 
a  better  agency  shall  be  found  is  is  the  pub- 
lic library  which  must  serve  this  need."  In 
giving  skill  to  the  hand  of  labor,  in  offering 
cheer  and  a  wider  outlook  upon  life  to  the 
home,  in  rendering  acute  the  thought  of  the 
community  at  large,  it  lays  the  true  founda- 
tion of  culture. 

And  by  the  culture  which  it  is  to  promote 
is  meant  more  than  reading  and  more  than 
information.  "It  is  that  compounding  of 
learning,  taste,  judgment,  wisdom,  and  pe- 
culiar mental  tone  that  corns  of  being  In 
sympathetic  acquaintance  with  what  has  been 
thought,  felt  and  done  in  the  vorld,  and  of 
companionship,  even  remote,  v/ith  the  men 
and  women  who  have  thought,  felt  and  ac- 
complished." 

Thus  both  the  school  and  the  library  have 
the  same  objective.  Their  ways  of  approach 
to  it  are  frequently  one  and  the  same,  and  if 
at  times  divergent  they  both  bring  the  in- 
dividual to  the  same  desired  end.  The 
school  awakens  wholesome  personality  and 
social  impulses,  both  general  and  specific, 
trains  the  individual  in  the  elements  of 
the  social  arts,  trains  him  to  think  and 
to  study,  equips  him  with  the  elements  of 
learning.  It  supplies  him  with  the  imple- 
ments with  which  he  may  attain  to  cul- 
ture and  endeavors  to  fit  him  for  a  larger 
and  more  permanent  growth  to  come  from 
activities  beyond  its  doors.  The  promotion 
of  this  larger  growth  beyond  the  school ;  the 
addition  of  knowledge,  power  ana  culture  to 
the  individual's  store  through  the  page  of 
the  free  open  book;  the  development  of 
strong,  truth-loving  character  both  in  the 
child  and  the  adult  is  the  special  field  and 
the  larger  opportunity  of  the  library. 

However  necessary  it  may  be  for  us  as 
schoolmen  and  librarians  to  define  clearly 
for  ourselves  the  theoretical  functions  of  the 
school  and  the  library  as  educators  in  order 
that  we  may  comprehend  the  nature  of  our 
duties,  it  is  equally  necessary  for  us  to  direct 
our  attention  briefly  to  the  practical  methods 
by  which  they  may  best  fulfil  their  missions. 
As  the  special  problems  of  the  school  are 
being  discussed  in  other  departments  of  this 
Association,  I  shall  pass  at  once  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  particular  lines  of  work  to 
v/hich  the  library  should  devote  itself.  I  can 
only  hope  to  point  out  certain  groups  or 
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classes  with  which  the  library  should  espe- 
cially work  without  attempting  to  give  any 
methods  in  detail. 

The  library's  first  duty,  obviously,  is  to 
aid  in  the  education  of  the  child.  Although 
its  part  in  this  special  field  is  necessarily  sec- 
ondary to  that  of  the  school,  its  children's 
room  should  always  be  open;  its  tables  and 
shelves  should  be  supplied  with  the  best  of 
science,  history,  biography,  literature  and 
story;  a  trained  children's  librarian,  who  is  a 
teacher  as  well,  should  be  at  hand  to  direct; 
the  mysteries  of  the  catalog  should  be  re- 
vealed; and  the  use  of  the  book  should  be 
made  clear.  If  the  child  is  not  reached  in 
the  library,  the  central  library,  provision 
should  be  made  for  reaching  it  either  by 
school  depository  or  branch  library  in  the 
school  which  the  child  attends  or  in  the 
branch  library  in  the  neighborhood  in  which 
it  lives.  All  of  good  which  the  library  has 
at  its  command  should  be  placed  at  his  hand. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  presented  with 
such  knowledge  arid  sympathy  as  will  result 
in  the  extension  of  the  instruction  imparted 
by  the  school  and  in  a  definite  contribution 
of  culture. 

Its  second  duty  is  to  the  adult.  It  is  a 
fact  with  which  we  are  painfully  conversant 
that  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  children  be- 
tween 14  and  20  are  in  the  public  schools,  in- 
cluding all  the  grades,  and  that  but  one  Ameri- 
can in  a  thousand  claims  a  college  or  univer- 
sity as  his  foster  mother.  It  is  just  here  that 
the  library  finds  its  chief  ground  for  exist- 
ence. As  soon  as  the  child  leaves  the  school 
it  should  enroll  him  as  one  of  its  benefi- 
ciaries and  it  should  sustain  to  him  and  his 
father  alike  the  relation  of  the  great  univer- 
sity to  her  sons.  Books  of  knowledge  and 
power,  as  defined  by  De  Quincey,  should  be 
furnished  this  individual  who  has  passed 
out  of  the  doors  of  the  school  or  college  to 
stimulate  his  aspiration  to  fit  himself  for 
larger,  fuller  life,  the  attainment  of  which 
is  wholly  conditioned  upon  the  increase  of 
his  intelligence  and  the  improvement  of  his 
character. 

In  a  peculiar  sense  the  public  library  13 
the  logical  educator  of  what  I  may  term  spe- 
cial classes.  A  million  or  more  immigrants, 
mostly  adults,  reach  our  shores  annually,  the 
great  majority  of  whom,  either  because  they 


are  over  age  or  because  they  are  not  masters 
of  our  language,  find  our  schools  closed  to 
them.  The  library  is  the  sole  agency  which 
can  touch  their  lives  and  aid  in  fitting  them 
for  citizenship.  It  should  teach  the  immi- 
grant through  books  in  his  own  tongue  the 
principles  of  our  government  and  a  love  for 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  which  the  school 
teaches  the  immigrant  child.  Professor 
Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard,  in  speaking  of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  library  to  America's 
middle  classes  and  especially  to  the  foreign 
laborer,  says,  "America  is  the  workingman's 
paradise,  and  attractive  enough  for  the  rich 
man;  but  the  ordinary  man  of  the  middh 
classes,  who  in  Germany  finds  his  chief  com- 
fort in  the  Bieihalle,  would  find  comfort  in 
America  were  it  not  for  the  public  library 
which  offers  him  a  home." 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  training  the  laborer  for  his  work. 
His  head  must  be  trained  as  well  as  his  hand 
if  he  is  to  win  a  competence  for  himself  and 
leisure  for  the  acquisition  of  a  larger  cul- 
ture. Speaking  of  this  point,  President 
Roosevelt  sounded  a  very  true  note  when  he 
said,  "Exactly  as  no  other  learning  is  as 
important  for  the  average  man  as  the  learning 
which  will  teach  him  how  to  make  his  liveli- 
hood, so  no  other  learning  is  as  important  for 
the  average  woman  as  the  learning  which 
will  make  her  a  good  housewife  and  mother," 
Here  then  the  library  has  its  greatest  oppor- 
tunity, the  enlightenment  of  the  workshop 
and  the  worker's  home. 

The  last  duty  of  which  I  shall  speak  is  to  the 
municipality  or  state  which  appropriates  con- 
stantly increasing  sums  for  library  mainte- 
nanc.  This  service  should  be  a  direct  one  in  ad- 
dition to  the  indirect  one  of  training  individ- 
uals for  citizenship.  I  refer  to  that  work  of 
the  library  or  the  library  commission  which 
has  as  its  special  object  the  collection  of 
laws  for  the  guidance  of  aldermen  and  legis- 
lators for  study  and  comparison  in  enacting 
legislation  which  will  consequently  be  bene- 
ficent and  wise.  This  field  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  sufficiently  well  cultivated,  but  with 
the  more  generally  prevailing  wish  on  the 
part  of  citizens  that  knowledge  shall  grow 
from  more  to  more,  that  city  and  state  shall 
rule  wisely  and  well,  that  laws  shall  find 
their  basis  in  equity  and  justice  to  all,  the 
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demand  for  its  cultivation  becomes  impera- 
tive. 

To  summarize,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public 
library  to  co-operate  with  the  school  in  its 
endeavor  to  awaken  in  the  citizen-to-be  an 
inspiration  to  make  the  most  ot  his  powers; 
to  give  him  the  alphabet  of  learning  and 
activity,  to  train  his  powers  of  thought  and 
expression;  and  to  supply  him  with  the  im- 
plements with  which  he  may  aiiain  to  cul- 
ture. Apart  from  its  connection  with  the 
school,  its  chief  function  is  to  ?eive  as  the 
lifelong  university  for  the  individual,  in 
which  he  may  find  freely,  without  money 
and  without  price,  an  opportunity  for  the 
continuous  development  of  all  his  powers. 

This 'is  the  task  as  an  educator  which  the 
public  library'  has  set  itself.  Although  it 
incurs  constantly  increasing  expense  in  doing 
its  work,  Professor  Miinsterberg,  in  speaking 
of  its  effectiveness,  says:  "Admittedly  all  the 
technical  apparatus  of  library  administration 


is  expensive; 'the  Boston  Public  Library  ex- 
pends every  year  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars for  administrative  purposes.  But  the 
American  taxpayer  supports  this  more  glad- 
ly than  any  other  burden,  knowing  that  the 
public  library  is  the  best  weapon  against 
alcoholism  and  crime,  against  corruption  and 
discontent,  and  that  the  democratic  country 
can  flourish  only  when  the  instinct  of  self- 
perfection  as  it  exists  in  every  American  is 
thoroughly  satisfied." 

Such  is  the  work  of  the  public  library. 
Such  is  its  record  of  achievement.  Granting 
that  it  has  not  always  met  the  icquirements 
made  of  it,  the  faults  by  which  it  has  been 
marred  will  be  remedied,  emotion  and  senti- 
ment will  be  aided  by  reason  in  promoting 
its  cause,  and  we  of  the  South,  though  tardy, 
will  join  those  of  other  sections  in  utilizing 
it  as  an  institution  making  strong  and  perma- 
nent the  foundation  of  our  democratic  Amer- 
ican civilization. 


SOME    ASPECTS    OF    A    FINANCIAL    LIBRARY. 


BY  BEATRICE  E.  CARR,  Librarian  Fisk  &  Robinson,  Bankers,  New  York  City 


THE  financial  library  of  the  present  day  is 
a  comparatively  recent  institution,  and  many 
causes  have  contributed  to  its  development. 
Chief  among  these  may  be  noted  the  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers  of  the  investing 
public;  the  desire  of  such  investors  for 
prompt  and  accurate  information  regarding 
prospective  or  actual  purchases,  and  the  un- 
precedented growth  of  the  United  States  in 
wealth  and  world-wide  influence  — all  such 
contributory  causes  rendering  necessary  the 
establishment  of  some  bureau  of  information 
for  the  collection  and  recording  of  data 
bearing  not  only  upon  specific  securities,  but 
treating  also  of  industrial  and  financial  sta- 
tistics in  general,  and  dealing  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  all  economics. 
More  especially,  the  building  of  many  new 
railroads  —  and  the  receiverships  and  reor- 
ganizations of  many  older  ones  —  brought 
an  element  of  complexity  into  the  financial 
situation.  New  investment  problems  had  to 
be  faced ;  promising  but  untried  fields  for 
the  employment  of  capital  to  be  scrutinized 


and  turned  to  account.  To  meet  this  situa- 
tion; to  provide  the  means  for  dealing  pru- 
dently and  at  the  same  time  effectively  with 
the  great  possibilities  opening  up  for  bankers 
and  investors  alike,  are,  I  think,  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  financial  library  as  it  exists 
to-day. 

Concrete  facts  are  more  likely  to  be  help- 
ful than  vague  generalizations.  It  is  in 
order,  therefore,  briefly  to  enumerate  the  va- 
rious data  contained  in  the  library,  entrusted 
to  my  charge,  to  explain  the  methods  adopted 
for  obtaining  material,  and,  finally,  to  show 
how  it  is  classified,  cataloged  and  filed. 

Summarized,   the   material   on   file   in   the 
library  of  Fisk  &  Robinson  consists  of  books, 
pamphlets,    reports  —  printed    or    in    manu- 
script —  and  newspaper  clippings  —  either  spe- 
cific or  general  —  on: 
Steam  and  Electric  Railroad  Companies ; 
Industrial   Corporations ; 
Public  Service  Undertakings ; 
Banks  —  National,  State  and  Savings; 
Insurance   and   Trust   Companies; 
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State  and  municipal  finances  and  general  de- 
velopment ; 

United  States  Government  —  securities,  fi- 
nance and  general  records ; 
Miscellaneous  books  and  pamphlets  on  bank- 
ing, money,  financial  history,  railroads,  in- 
dustrial statistics  and  other  matters  likely 
to  be  of  interest; 

Information  of  a  general  character  not  in- 
cluded in  these  classifications. 
To  go  somewhat  into  detail :  we  endeavor 
to  obtain  all  annual  reports,  mortgages, 
agreements,  and  official  pronouncements  of 
railroads  and  other  corporations,  and  any 
circulars  or  other  information  dealing  with 
such  corporations  or  their  securities;  all 
reports  of  the  bureaus  and  departments 
maintained  by  states  and  municipalities,  such 
as  banking  and  railroad  commissioners'  re- 
ports ;  industrial  and  labor  statistics ;  Board  of 
Trade  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  publica- 
tions ;  comptrollers'  or  other  financial  re- 
ports, and  banking,  insurance,  railroad  and 
general  state  laws;  practically  all  informa- 
tion issued  by  any  department  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  all  manuals,  maga- 
zines, books  or  other  statistical  data  on  the 
subjects  of  finance,  securities,  and  general 
development  of  the  United  States  which, 
after  investigation,  we  believe  to  have  any 
value. 

As  to  sources  of  obtaining  such  informa- 
tion. There  are  three  main  channels  —  the 
newspapers,  our  own  mailing  lists,  and  the 
lists  of  other  people.  Through  the  medium 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  is  obtained  in- 
formation regarding  data  of  a  special  —  as 
distinguished  from  a  periodical  —  nature;  by 
reason  of  the  mailing  lists  maintained  by  Gov- 
ermental,  State  and  Municipal  departments 
and  many  banking  houses  we  receive  much 
valuable  material,  and  our  card  record  serves 
as  a  check  on  such  sources  of  supply.  To 
illustrate  further:  we  read  in  the  papers 
that  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Company  has  authorized  an  increase 
in  capital  stock;  that  the  Union  Pacific  has 
executed  a  mortgage,  providing  for  an  issue 
of  bonds  to  be  brought  out  by  some  promi- 
nent banking  house;  that  a  new  book  on 
"Railroad  Freight  Rates"  has  attracted  con- 
siderable comment.  Obviously,  in  none  of 


these  cases  would  our  own  or  any  other 
mailing  list  apply.  Therefore,  such  items, 
when  noted,  are  marked  with  a  red  pencil, 
signifying  that  some  data  is  to  be  acquired; 
a  letter  of  request  is  then  sent  for  the  circu- 
lar or  deed  of  trust,  or  an  order  given  for 
the  new  book. 

Nearly  all  departments  of  the  Government 
and  many  State  and  City  organizations,  rail- 
roads and  other  companies  maintain  mailing 
lists,  by  virtue  of  which  we  receive  their 
reports  without  the  necessity  of  writing 
therefor.  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  our 
own  list  fills  the  gap.  Whenever  any  report 
of  an  annual,  biennial  or  any  other  period  is 
received,  two  cards  are  made  out,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  department,  bureau,  or 
corporation,  subject  of  the  report,  date  of 
fiscal  year,  probable  time  of  issue,  and  ad- 
dress to  which  application  should  be  sent. 
One  of  these  cards  is  filed  alphabetically  — 
the  other  behind  guides  showing  the  month 
and  date  of  issue.  Every  morning,  the  cards 
for  the  day  are  looked  over.  Should  any  re- 
port already  have  been  sent,  prior  to  the 
recorded  time  of  mailing,  the  fact  is  shown 
on  the  card,  the  latest  year  always  being 
written  in  pencil  as  soon  as  the  document, 
is  received,  the  "eight"  of  1908,  for  instance, 
being  erased  and  "nine"  written  in  its  place. 
If  the  report  is  not  in,  a  letter  of  request 
is  sent,  unless  we  have  reason  to  know, 
through  correspondence  or  otherwise,  that 
it  is  not  yet  ready  for  distribution.  Should 
our  letter  of  inquiry  bring  forth  the  infor- 
mation that  no  report  is  issued,  or  that  it  is 
not  intended  for  the  general  public,  a  blue 
card  containing  this  notification,  and  refer- 
ring to  the  date  of  the  letter,  is  filed  in  the 
alphabetical  record. 

Mention  of  letters  brings  me  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  correspondence  files.  It  is  found 
advisable  to  retain  all  correspondence  of  the 
Statistical  Department  rather  than  have  it 
filed  with  that  of  the  general  office.  Always 
two  carbons  of  every  letter  (except  ordinary 
form  acknowledgments)  are  made  — one  be- 
ing filed  under  name  of  correspondent,  the 
other  under  some  future  date,  usually  a 
month  ahead,  but  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  if  necessary.  (Should  cross  referenc- 
ing by  subject  matter  be  required,  an  extra 
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carbon  is  made.)  Every  morning,  after  the 
mail  has  been  received,  stamped  and  duly  re- 
corded, it  is  turned  over  to  the  clerk  in 
charge  of  the  letter  files,  who  looks  up  the 
correspondence  in  connection  with  every  let- 
ter or  document,  enters  the  new  reports  on 
the  mailing  list,  and  takes  out  the  mailing 
list  cards,  and  "follow-up"  carbons  which 
belong  to  that  day.  When,  finally,  the  mail 
is  brought  to  my  desk  by  a  stenographer,  we 
go  over  it  together,  the  various  acknowledg- 
ments are  dictated  or  indicated,  and  the 
mailing  list  cards  and  "follow-up"  carbons 
dealt  with  in  such  fashion  as  may  be  consid- 
ered advisable.  The  correspondence  is  then 
handed  back  to  the  stenographers,  the  mate- 
rial turned  over  to  the  filing  clerk,  with 
necessary  instructions.  Such  documents  as 
require  further  study  are  retained  until  a 
suitable  opportunity  occurs  for  closer  ex- 
amination. 

Finally,  a  word  as  to  the  method  of  record- 
ing. All  data  is  divided  into  a  few  primary 
classes,  such  as  "Railroads,"  "Industrials," 
"State  &  Municipal,"  "Government,"  etc. 
Each  of  these  divisions  is  distinguished  by 
an  appropriate  letter  or  letters  —  "R."  "Id.," 
"S.  &  M.,"  "U.  S."  Following  this  letter, 
each  independent  corporation,  each  State, 
each  department  of  the  Government,  has  its 
own  number  —  each  subsidiary  corporation, 
each  city,  each  bureau  of  a  department,  a 
decimal  of  that  number.  The  material  be- 
longing to  each  division  or  sub-dmsion  is 
denoted  by  letter,  the  same  letters  always, 
as  far  as  possible,  standing  for  the  same 
thing.  In  the  case  of  corporations,  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  divisions  of  material  is 
necessary;  for  states,  cities  and  the  United 
States  government  we  go  through  the  entire 
alphabet.  In  the  case  of  miscellaneous  books 
and  pamphlets,  each  subject  has  its  own 
number,  prefixed  by  the  letter  "M,"  and  all 
material  under  each  subject  heading  is  num- 
bered consecutively. 

Newspaper  clippings  are  arranged  by  sub- 
ject, and  filed  separately  in  binders  arranged 
in  straight  numerical  sequence,  the  subject 
index  cards  being  filed  alphabetically. 

We  have  a  card  index  for  all  our  govern- 
ment, state  and  municipal  and  miscellaneous 
material.  (Up  to  the  present  time  a  com- 
prehensive index  to  our  corporation  data  has 
not  been  possible  of  attainment,  other  than 


for  annual  reports.)  The  material  is  indexed 
according  to  subject  under  each  of  the  pri- 
mary classifications,  cross  referencing  to 
other  divisions  or  subjects  being  made  where 
necessary. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  stated  that  fre- 
quently the  question  has  been  asked  whether 
the  special  library  is  of  any  real  use  to  a 
banking  firm,  or  whether  it  is  not  merely  an 
expensive  luxury.  The  answer  depends 
largely  on  what  use  the  firm  makes  of  it.  If 
the  library  exists  merely  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  mass  of  material  the  very  existence 
of  which  is  hardly  suspected,  and  of  which 
little  or  no  use  is  made,  then  it  may  fairly 
be  considered  an  unnecessary  expense.  If, 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  used  constantly  by 
every  other  department  of  the  bank,  and  is 
made  a  "live"  adjunct  to  the  purchasing  and 
selling  agencies  of  the  firm,  without  doubt 
the  library  justifies  its  existence.  And  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  merely  "dead  wood"  or 
a  very  vital  part  of  the  office  organization 
depends  largely  on  the  missionary  spirit  ex- 
ercised by  the  librarian. 


CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES  * 

CO-OPERATION  —  working  together  for  some 
common  end,  and  Co-ordination  —  placing  in 
harmonious  relation.  Recently  in  library  cir- 
cles we  have  often  heard  these  words  and 
they  have  a  pleasant  sound,  and  properly  ap- 
plied and  administered  have  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence. The  true  spirit  of  co-operation  is 
best  obtained  by  the  complete  association  of 
all  in  the  work,  not  the  faithful  service  of  a 
few  who  are  willing  to  bear  the  burden. 

The  special  libraries  are  greatly  in  need  of 
some  form  of  co-operation.  Prior  to  the 
formation  of  this  association  they  were  for 
the  most  part  working  as  free  lances,  con- 
fronting their  problems  unaided,  devising  and 
perfecting  filing  systems  and  classification  as 
suited  their  individual  fancies,  creating  libra- 
ries and  statistical  bureaus  without  the  stim- 
ulus of  outside  information.  In  many  cases 
these  workers  considered  themselves  outside 
of  the  library  pale,  dealing  in  too  highly 
specialized  tasks  to  harmonize  with  the  public 
library  movement.  It  is  an  actual  fact  that 
many  of  these  libraries  were  unknown  to  the 
library  world.  This  state  of  affairs,  which  is 
not  an  overdrawn  picture,  is  to  a  large  extent 

*Paper  read  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Special  Libraries  Association  in  New  York 
City,  Nov.  5,  1909. 
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responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association.  Our  secretary  now 
reports  over  fifty  organizations  which  are 
members  of  this  association  and  150  organ- 
izations which  are  listed  as  belonging  to  the 
special  class.  The  former  are  scattered  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Montana  and  about  one- 
third  cluster  about  this  metropolis. 

The  second  article  of  our  constitution 
states  the  object  of  this  body  and  enumerates 
the  several  types  which  compose  this  highly 
specialized  association.  The  organizations 
represent  varied  activities ;  they  operate  along 
divergent  lines,  but  they  have  one  common 
need,  the  best  and  most  complete  information 
about  their  particular  field  of  work.  The 
insurance  library  may  not  desire  the  data 
supplied  to  an  engineering  library,  but  the 
facts  concerning  the  loss  of  life  in  coal  mines 
is  of  interest  to  both.  Other  concrete  ex- 
amples may  be  given  to  prove  this  point.  In 
addition  the  public  library  and  the  legislative 
reference  department  can  make  good  use  of 
nearly  all  the  acquired  information. 

There  is  thus  a  certain  inter-dependence 
which  is  emphasized  as  the  mutual  aid  is 
rendered  and  the  activity  of  the  individual 
library  is  segregated  into  one  definite  chan- 
nel. The  realization  that  there  exists  close 
at  hand  a  source  of  information  on  a  pre- 
scribed subject  is  of  great  value,  and  as  a 
result  the  library's  energies  can  be  still  more 
centered  in  its  particular  field. 

We  must  develop  means  of  inter-communi- 
cation. There  are  several  methods  which 
might  be  enumerated.  Correspondence  must 
perforce  be  a  constant  means  of  communica- 
tion. It  is  at  best  unsatisfactory  and  imper- 
sonal ;  it  lacks  directness  and  wastes  valuable 
time.  The  telephone  and  telegraph  may  be 
of  aid  in  the  question  requiring  an  immediate 
answer,  and  it  is  a  surprise  to  me  how  little 
these  valuable  adjuncts  are  used  by  librarians. 
The  business  world  often  utilizes  these  agen- 
cies for  trivial  reasons,  the  library  world  on 
rare  occasions  and  then  under  the  most  ur- 
gent conditions. 

We  have  in  this  meeting  an  illustration  of 
still  another  method.  By  this  means  you 
attain  all  the  concomitants  of  co-operation 
except  the  inception  of  some  co-operative 
scheme.  We  have  here  the  personal  contact, 
the  stimulus  of  varied  opinion,  the  incentive 
of  increased  activity  and  the  enthusiasm  in 
the  profession  itself.  We  have  all  the  ingre- 
dients for  co-operation,  but  the  apathy  of  this 
one  or  the  doubt  of  another. 

A  third  means  of  communication  is  some 
kind  of  publication  suited  to  our  particular 
needs.  This  might  take  the  form  of  a  quar- 
terly bulletin  containing  addresses  delivered 
at  the  various  meetings,  prepared  papers, 
news  notes,  publications  of  interest  and  bib- 
liographies. 

In   order  to   obtain   a   more   timely  result, 


leaflets  or  clipping  sheets  could  also  be  issued 
at  frequent  intervals.  This  plan  has  been 
followed  by  the  National  Municipal  League 
with  some  degree  of  success. 

A  most  valuable  form  of  co-operation  is 
the  publication  of  source  lists,  bibliographies, 
selected  lists  of  publications  of  interest,  cur- 
rent literature,  references  and  data  regarding 
associations  and  institutions.  In  this  matter 
special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  Cur- 
rent literature  references  prepared  by  the 
library  of  Stone  &  Webster.  As  Mr.  Lee, 
their  librarian,  will  speak  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  give  it  but  a  passing  glance  in  this 
paper.  The  essential  value  of  this  class  of 
information  lies  in  its  timeliness,  accuracy 
and  completeness.  Most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  well-known  sources  of  information, 
but  the  unlisted,  unrecorded  review  buried  in 
a  trade'  paper,  the  privately  printed  bibliog- 
raphy issued  by  an  authority,  the  symposium 
gathered  by  some  enthusiast,  the  compilation 
of  law  amassed  by  some  state  department, 
are  entirely  lost  to  90  per  cent,  of  our  num- 
ber. The  careful  record  of  the  ephemeral 
matter  is  part  of  our  task,  and  we  should  all 
note  important  titles  which  appear  to  be  too 
obscure  for  inclusion  in  the  ordinary  bib- 
liographies. 

Other  topics  may  also  suggest  themselves. 
Capable  book  reviews  by  competent  persons 
are  a  great  desideratum.  The  opinion  of  the 
publisher  or  bookseller  is  not  always  trust- 
worthy and  we  are  forced  to  defer  to  the 
judgment  of  some  expert.  A  few  years  ago 
the  Rhode  Island  libraries  had  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Harrison  W.  Graver's  expert  knowledge 
on  technical  books  and  the  results  were  man- 
ifolded for  general  use. 

Clearing  houses  for  books  and  periodicals 
are  of  great  value.  The  machinery  for  such 
an  undertaking  is  apt  to  be  cumbersome  and 
unwieldy,  but  the  idea  is  feasible  and  one  of 
these  days  will  become  a  reality.  The  maga- 
zine clearing  house  is  more  practical  and  has 
been  tried  in  many  places.  We  are  at  present 
formulating  a  scheme  of  this  kind  at  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Library. 

The  special  libraries  can  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent standardize  their  work.  While  they 
should  as  far  as  possible  follow  the  general 
canons  of  cataloging,  they  should  modify  the 
entries  in  a  consistent  manner.  There  is 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
the  treatment  of  the  catch  entries  and  the 
individual  experience  may  determine  some 
common  method. 

Subject  headings  are  a  vital  topic.  Modifi- 
cations to  meet  the  specific  type  of  library 
are  essential,  but  the  technical  libraries  have 
a  common  ground,  the  legislative  departments 
are  on  the  same  footing,  and  the  commercial 
organizations  are  in  accord  in  this  matter. 
In  legal  terminology  we  should  in  my  judg- 
ment accept  the  American  Digest  system, 
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which,  it  may  be  noted,  is  used  by  the  Index 
to  Legal  Periodicals. 

Classifications  would  also  follow  the  same 
trend.  It  is  impossible  to  fit  all  to  the  same 
mold.  A  modification  of  the  Whitten  system 
in  legislation,  a  rearrangement  of  the  Dewey 
in  Engineering,  and  a  specially  devised  nota- 
tion for  commercial  libraries  would  appear  to 
be  the  best  solution  of  the  problem.  In  my 
own  library  we  have  made  the  mistake  of 
applying  a  general  classification  in  a  collec- 
tion \\hich  overflows  in  one  main  class  and  is 
absolutely  wanting  in  others.  A  modified 
Dewey  may  be  preferable  to  an  original  clas- 
sification, but  the  scheme  which  fits  like  a 
glove  but  with  certain  elasticity  has  great 
merit. 

Filing  systems  are  to  some  extent  identical, 
as  they  all  require  the  same  formula,  ease  of 
reference,  simplicity  of  classification  and 
readability  of  entry.  This  is  the  common 
bond,  but  modifications  are  necessary  to  fit 
the  particular  library.  The  individual  ex- 
periences if  detailed  in  some  publication 
would  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  classifi- 
cation and  filing  systems.  We  have  all  tried 
to  solve  this  question  as  suited  our  particular 
wants,  not  realizing  the  close  kinship  of  our 
problems  and  the  similarity  of  our  needs.  A 
careful  study  of  the  systems  now  in  use  in 
the  various  libraries  represented  at  the  con- 
ference would  bring  forth  interesting  facts. 
This  whole  subject  might  well  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  paper  at  some  time  in  the 
near  future. 

Co-ordination,  which  might  well  be  a  sub- 
title to  this  paper,  may  be  attained  by  at- 
tempting to  harmonize  the  widely  varying 
types  which  compose  this  association.  In 
other  words,  the  various  libraries  may  be 
divided  into  groups.  For  example,  the  tech- 
nical libraries  may  be  made  responsible  for 
all  information  on  that  line;  the  commercial 
libraries  for  facts  relating  to  their  field,  and 
the  municipal  organizations  for  the  data 
which  would  naturally  come  from  them ;  the 
highly  specialized  libraries,  such  as  insurance, 
agriculture  and  banking,  would  contribute  re- 
searches which  would  appear  to  be  of  general 
interest  to  all  in  the  association ;  the  legisla- 
tive reference  departments  wrould  set  full  the 
progress  of  legislation  which  affected  the 
several  classes  represented  in  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  public  libraries  and  college  li- 
braries would  bring  their  share  from  the 
greater  sources  of  supply  which  make  them, 
as  it  were,  the  department  stores  of  the  li- 
brary world. 

This  sub-division  of  labor  will  be  of  great 
value;  it  will  furnish  a  means  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  co-operative  energy ;  it  will  cor- 
relate the  hiqrhly  differentiated  parts  of  our 
complex  organization,  and  it  will  place  in 
reciprocal  relation  these  unrelated  and  widely 
scattered  institutions.  We  shall  attain  our 


object  only  by  such  harmonious  co-ordination 
and  \ve  are  apt  to  secure  satisfactory  results. 
Reciprocity  must  be  our  watchword  and  help- 
fulness to  others  our  aim. 

The  suggested  research  must  be  specific  and 
confined  as  far  as  possible  to  the  special 
group  or  class.  It  would  be  better  if  there 
were  an  absolute  avoidance  of  detailed  re- 
search by  a  librarian  of  another  class.  A 
special  list  on  agricultural  education  should 
emanate  from  the  agricultural  library  and  not 
from  the  engineering  library.  Insurance  in- 
vestigations might  be  the  subject  of  study  by 
either  the  insurance  library  or  the  legislative 
reference  department  and  both  might  con- 
tribute to  the  subject.  Specific  topics  are 
often  peculiar  to  a  section  of  the  country. 
Japanese  exclusion  for  example  is  a  vital 
question  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Library  is  the  natural  authority 
for  this  type  of  information. 

Other  instances  might  be  cited,  but  it 
would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  compile  a 
scheme  of  co-ordination  which  would  assign 
these  various  libraries  the  task  that  would 
naturally  fall  to  them. 

When  you  arrange  your  scheme  you  must 
devise  some  method  of  inter-communication. 
The  valuable  list  compiled  bv  the  X  Library, 
the  bibliography  by  the  Y  Library  should  be 
available  for  all.  Each  library  could  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  copying  of  these  lists  or 
essays,  and  they  could  be  filed  with  our 
secretary. 

We  have  already  referred  to  an  inception 
of  a  co-operative  publication,  and  let  me  em- 
phasize the  great  need  of  such  a  medium  of 
communication  between  our  members.  This 
could  be  presented  in  many  forms.  A  quar- 
terly publication,  a  series  of  clipping  sheets 
and  multigraphed  bibliographies  and  source 
lists,  all  contributed  by  the  various  libraries. 
There  exists  in  every  library  lists  of  this 
character,  some  of  them  hardly  worthy  of 
publication  in  bulletin  form  by  the  individual 
library.  All  of  us  stumble  on  important  bits 
of  information  which  are  valuable  for  the 
entire  body.  Send  them  to  the  secretary.  Let 
us  help  one  another  and  by  so  doing  help 
ourselves. 

In  conclusion  I  urge  upon  you  to  give  this 
nssociation  your  hearty  support.  Give  us  your 
counsel  and  your  suggestion.  Help  to  make 
this  association,  which  is  entering  into  untrod- 
den paths,  a  strong  factor  in  the  library  move- 
ment. Preach  the  doctrine  of  enthusiasm. 
Not  the  type  that  like  some  forms  of  emo- 
tiorfal  religion  has  a  deleterious  effect,  but 
the  hearty,  sincere  enthusiasm  that  cheerily 
accepts  a  duty,  that  in  spite  of  carping  crit- 
icism performs  an  alloted  task,  and  firm  in 
the  belief  of  well  done  work  faces  the  fu- 
ture. This  is  true  co-operation. 

HERBERT  O.  BRIGHAM, 
State  Librarian,  Rhode  Island. 
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PERMANENT  BOOK  MARKING 

THE  best  method  of  marking  a  finding  num- 
ber on  library  books  calls  forth  discussion. 
We  remember  the  days  long  gone  when  to 
our  patrons  we  gave  Shakespeare  and  Dante, 
wrapped  carefully  in  brown  paper.  Dante 
bore  on  his  cover  an  inky  character  to  show 
his  location  in  the  "Heavenly  Rose"  of  litera- 
ture, and  Shakespeare  had  his  tier  and  row- 
number  in  full  on  his  back.  Later  it  was 
considered  vulgar  to  bundle  up  the  thoughts 
of  the  masters  like  mummies  in  a  case,  and 
so  the  coverings  were  stripped  away.  Then 
came  the  balmy  days  of  labels  and  of  white 
ink  and  varnish,  and  these  are  with  us  yet. 
We  would  preach  no  new  crusade.  We  wish 
to  appeal  to  those  "brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  books"  who  have  caught  something  of 
the  spirit  of  this  beauty-loving  age  which 
teaches  appreciation  of  art  adapted  to  service. 
This  paper  is  intended  to  set  forth  a  method 
of  putting  finding  or  shelf  numbers  on  books 
which  has  been  operated  in  a  library  of  our 
acquaintance  by  amateurs  for  some  years 
and  in  book  binderies  by  professionals  the 
country  over.  It  is  one  employed  in  libraries 
possessing  their  own  bindery,  but  it  may  be 
done  in  institutions  less  fortunate.  It  is  the 
method  sometimes  employed  by  bookbinders 
to  put  on  the  titles  and  ornamentation  on 
books  with  gold  leaf  and  a  hot  iron. 

A  notation  which  is  stamped  into  the  back 
of  a  volume  with  a  heated  iron  and  gold  leaf 
has  the  advantages  of  being  at  once  perma- 
nent and  neat.  White  ink  has  been  tried. 
But  this  cracks,  rubs  and  wears  off.  On  a 
light  colored  binding  black  ink  has  been 
tested.  This  makes  an  ugly  blot  if  it  becomes 
wet.  But  this  accident  may  be  avoided  by 
the  use  of  varnish.  Even  then  the  varnish 
may  wear,  crack  and  fade  away  and  the 
notation  become  obliterated.  Trials  with 
labels  may  have  accounted  for  many  a  dark 
day  in  some  library  worker's  life.  The  paste 
dries.  The  labels  curl  up,  fall  off  and  the 
notation,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  lost. 
Moreover,  labels  on  the  backs  of  books  are 
not  an  ornamentation  to  the  volume.  Their 
corners  and  edges  are  frequently  curling. 
They  become  soiled  and  dark  in  spite  of  var- 
nish. The  tooled  notation,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  clear  cut  figure  in  gold,  burned  into  the 
very  texture  of  the  book's  back  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  cannot  be  obliterated.  Again 
this  mark  is  neat,  for  gold  does  not  catch 
dust,  there  is  nothing  to  become  loose  and 
dangling  with  wear,  and  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  volume. 

Some  librarians  with  whom  we  have  talked 
about  this  process,  who  had  seen  little  of  it, 
have  brought  up  some  objections.  In  the 
first  place  they  have  said  that  it  must  be  too 
expensive  a  process  for  practical  purposes. 
The  use  of  gold  leaf  is  for  only  the  rich. 
As  a  reply  to  this,  these  facts  may  be  of  in- 


terest   since    they    are    the    result    of    some 
months'  observation.     During  the  period  ob- 
served 
Twenty  books  of  gold  leaf  were  used. 

Cost $750 

ihe     rebate     on     the     waste     gold. 
Credited 2.50 


Net  cost  of  gold $5.00 

Accessions  stamped 3000 

Average  cost  of  gold  per  notation. .  .$.0016+ 

To  secure  the  cost  of  stamping  a  volume 
you  must  include  the  cost  of  time  with  that 
of  the  gold.  A  person  who  has  become  used 
to  the  work  can  stamp  twenty  books  an  hour, 
taking  the  extreme  case  when  the  type  must 
be  changed  for  each  individual  book.  If  you 
pay  this  assistant  as  much  as  twenty  cents  an 
hour  each  book  will  cost  the  library  one  cent 
in  addition  to  the  $.0016  for  gold,  so  that  if 
you  consider  that  it  costs  two  cents  a  book  all 
incidentals  should  be  included. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  outfit  is  larger  than 
the  nominal  cost  of  the  white  ink  or  label 
methods.  Brass  type  is  practically  necessary 
but  this  lasts  for  years,  and  when  compared 
with  the  work  done  it  will  seem  of  little  con- 
sideration. 

The  second  common  objection  to  this  meth- 
od is  that  skilled  labor  is  required  for  its  ex- 
ecution. True,  some  teaching  i?  necessary  in 
everything  we  do.  But  here  is  a  process 
which  requires  practice  rather  than  long 
training.  I  have  known  personally  under- 
graduates on  the  library  staff  who  have  in- 
structed each  other  in  the  craft  so  that  they 
were  able  to  carry  on  the  process  without 
any  professional  aid.  Men  untaught  in  li- 
brary economy  and  unskilled  in  setting  type 
have  become  efficient.  Neither  is  strength  in 
the  arm  demanded.  We  are  not  drilling  in 
.  granite  quarries. 

If  these  facts  have  been  enough  to  show 
that  almost  any  member  of  a  library  staff  is 
capable  of  marking  books  by  the  method  pro- 
posed, it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  what 
tools  and  appliances  are  necessary  for  its 
application.  Most  important  of  all  is  the 
type.  The  tooling  may  be  done  by  separate 
hand  letters  or  by  means  of  a  pallet  and  type. 
In  artistic  binding  the  former  is  considered 
more  original,  but  as  type  produces  good 
results  and  is  more  economical  in  cost  and  in 
time  required  for  its  use,  it  is  preferred  by 
most  bookbinders.  A  good-sized  pallet  may 
be  purchased  for  six  or  seven  dollars.  Four 
fonts  of  brass  type  cost  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  dollars.  Lead  type,  coopered,  may 
be  used  and  costs  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  font. 
Type,  both  lead  and  brass,  is  put  up  for 
binders  in  fonts  of  TOO  letters.  Brass  type  is 
by  far  the  best,  as  lead  type  is  easily  melted 
and  ruined  in  a  gas  flame.  Of  course  when 
ordering  type  one  must  consider  the  make  up 
of  the  notation  to  be  used,  and  order  such 
figures,  letters  and  characters  as  suit  his 
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needs.     Pinchers  for  handling  type  may  be 
purchased  with  it. 

The  next  important  consideration  is  the  gold 
leaf.  The  most  brilliant  American  gold  leaf 
is  known  as  "French  no.  I."  A  box,  contain- 
ing twenty  books  of  twenty-four  leaves  each, 
costs  seven  dollars  and  a  half,  but  single 
books  retail  at  from  thirty-five  to  forty  cents 
each.  In  connection  with  the  application  of 
the  gold  leaf  are  needed  a  long  bladed  knife 
which  has  a  straight  edge,  some  cotton- 
batting,  some  sweet  oil,  a  cutting  pad  and  a 
"puppy."  The  cutting  pad  may  be  home- 
made. Take  a  piece  of  wood  six  inches 
square,  put  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  over  one 
surface.  Stretch  a  piece  of  undressed  leather 
or  skiver  over  this  same  side,  pull  the  leather 
tight  over  the  edges,  and  tack  it  securely. 
This  \\ill  leave  a  space  on  top  upon  which 
the  gold  leaf  may  be  cut  without  injury  to 
the  knife,  and  the  roughness  of  the  leather 
will  be  sufficient  to  hold  it  in  place.  The 
"puppy"  is  a  piece  of  specially  prepared  rub- 
ber used  for  removing  waste  gold.  This  may 
be  procured  from  a  local  binder  or  from 
any  firm  dealing  in  gold  leaf. 

Besides  these,  one  should  provide  a  bunsen 
gas  burner,  a  tripod  or  some  metal  support 
upon  which  the  pallet  may  be  laid  over  the 
flame  2nd  a  frame  in  which  the  book  is  to 
be  placed  during  the  actual  stamping.  If  gas 
is  not  convenient  an  oil  stove  of  the  two- 
flame  type  may  be  pressed  into  service.  The 
book  frame  may  be  obtained  at  a  binder's 
supply  shop. 

And,  finally,  the  glair  must  be  prepared  be- 
fore the  work  is  begun.  This  is  easily  pre- 
pared. Place  the  whites  of  three  eggs  in  a 
bowl,  add  three  teaspoonsful  of  vinegar,  and 
beat  thoroughly  with  a  fork  until  the  froth 
fills  the  bowl.  Let  it  stand  a  few  hours  and 
then  strain  through  a  piece  of  muslin  into  d 
bottle  or  other  convenient  receptacle.  After 
twenty-four  hours  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is 
better  to  have  a  bit  too  much  vinegar  than 
too  little.  The  resultant  medium  should  be  a 
thin,  limpid  fluid.  Glair  keeps  very  well  for 
*ome  time,  if  kept  corked  when  not  in  use. 
Whenever  it  becomes  turbid  or  unsatisfactory 
it  may  be  strained  or  thrown  away  and  a 
fresh  supply  made. 

When  all  the  tools  are  ready  and  the  books 
to  be  stamped  are  in  proportion  to  the  time 
allowed,  the  process  may  begin.  First  the 
books  must  be  "glaired  in."  Pour  into  an 
open  cup  the  amount  of  glair  necessary  to 
cover  the  backs  of  the  books  to  be  done  dur- 
ing this  session's  work.  Never  "glair  in" 
books  that  cannot  be  finished  the  same  day. 
With  a  small  sponge  apply  the  glair  to  the 
back  of  the  volume,  making  sure  that  every 
part  is  covered,  but  that  it  is  not  so  wet  as  to 
run  on  to  the  side  covers.  In  the  case  of 
some  bindings  only  the  section  to  be  stamped 
need  be  covered  with  glair,  as  for  example, 
when  the  space  comes  between  the  cord- 
marking  of  a  leather  bound  volume.  Care 


should  be  exercised  that  the  glair  does  not 
froth  at  the  time  of  application,  for  if  this  is 
allowed  to  dry  white  scales  appear  on  the 
back  of  the  book.  These  wear  off  in  time 
and  finally  disappear,  but  in  the  meantime 
they  present  a  very  disagreeable  appearance. 
The  book  should  then  be  allowed  to  dry 
thoroughly  —  a  matter  of  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

In  the  meantime  the  gold  may  be  prepared. 
At  first  there  frequently  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  handling  golf-leaf,  but  with  practice 
this  disappears.  One  thing  which  may  save 
trouble  at  the  outset  is  to  make  sure  that  no 
draft  blows  near  your  work,  for  otherwise, 
under  the  slightest  breath,  instantly  the  gold 
leaf  takes  to  itself  wings,  and  rolls  in  a  hol- 
low ball  along  the  ceiling  or  up  the  wall,  much 
to  your  despair.  Be  sure  that  the  gold  knife 
is  perfectly  free  from  oil  or  grease.  It  may 
be  washed  from  time  to  time  to  advantage 
with  benzine.  Slip  the  knife  under  the  edge 
of  the  gold  leaf,  lift  it  from  its  paper  wrapper 
and  transfer  it  to  the  leather  pad.  Slightly 
breathe  on  it,  and  it  will  stick  to  the  leather 
enough  for  practical  purposes.  Pass  the 
knife  firmly  over  the  gold,  with  a  slight  cut- 
ting motion,  until  the  leaf  is  cut,  clearly  and 
without  ragged  edges.  Separate  the  gold  at 
once  into  pieces  proportionate  to  the  spaces 
to  be  covered  by  the  notations. 

Arrange  the  type  for  the  notation  in  the 
pallet,  beginning  at  the  right  and  working 
toward  the  left.  Place  the  book  in  the 
wooden  frame  with  its  back  up,  and  secure  it 
firmly  with  screws.  Some  olive  oil  or  sweet 
oil  should  now  be  applied  on  a  pledget  of 
cotton  batting  to  the  section  to  be  stamped, 
and  should  be  rubbed  sufficiently  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  surface  is  touched.  It  is 
better  to  apply  too  much  oil  than  too  little. 
The  object  in  applying  it  is  to  make  the  gold 
stick,  and.  when  heated. by  the  type,  to  make 
a  composition  with  the  glair  which  will  ce- 
ment the  gold  in  place.  Next  lift  a  piece  of 
gold  leaf  from  the  pad  and  place  it  over  the 
oil.  This  is  easily  done  by  means  of  some 
cotton  firmly  wadded  together  and  slightly 
oiled,  either  with  a  drop  of  sweet  oil  or  by 
being  rubbed  across  the  hair  of  the  operator. 
Too  much  oil  is  fatal.  Simply  touch  the  gold 
with  the  cotton  and  it  may  be  lifted  as  if 
with  magic  adhering  to  the  batting. 

Since  the  type  has  become  heated  in  the 
meantime,  it  is  taken  from  the  flame  and 
moistened  with  the  finger  to  note  the  heat. 
Do  not  forget  that  at  this  time  the  leather  is 
in  the  same  condition  as  it  would  be  if  slightly 
moistened  with  water,  and  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  scorch  or  burn  it.  Here  modera- 
tion is  a  virtue.  It  is  better  to  use  too  little 
heat  than  too  much,  because  the  only  result 
in  applying  too  little  is  the  fact  that  the  gold 
will  not  stick,  and  the  process  must  be  re- 
peated. On  the  other  hand,  too  much  heat 
will  rjurn  the  leather  and  the  spot  will  be 
damaged  beyond  repair.  If  the  tool  is  prop- 
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erly  heated  and  applied  with  a  steady,  firm 
pressure,  it  will  be  found  that  the  glair  under 
the  tool  has  been  converted  into  a  kind  of 
gold  cement  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove 
from  the  impression  without  hard  scraping 
with  a  metal  point.  With  the  "puppy"  all  the 
waste  gold  may  be  rubbed  away,  leaving  the 
notation  fixed  and  clear.  The  "puppy"  should 
be  stretched  and  the  gold  turned  in  after  each 
operation  until  the  dark  rubber  is  yellow  with 
the  gold  contained  in  it.  Then  it  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  dealer,  who  refines  it  and  allows 
you  credit  on  the  value  of  the  gold  extracted. 
A  "puppy"  usually  holds  the  waste  of  about 
ten  books  and  on  an  average  should  net  be- 
tween two  and  three  dollars.  When  all  the 
work  for  the  day  is  done,  the  books  may  be 
wiped  over  with  a  piece  of  cotton  and  dipped 
in  naphtha  to  remove  any  staine  caused  by  the 
oil  or  otherwise. 

If  it  is  desired,  the  name  of  the  library 
may  be  cut  in  brass,  and  employing  this 
method  one  may  stamp  all  books  either  at  the 
head  or  foot  of  the  binding,  as  is  done  by 
many  publishers.  It  will  be  found  that  this 
process  may  be  used  to  mark  canvas,  buck- 
ram, cloth,  leather  or  vellum.  Here,  then, 
is  a  means  of  marking  the  notation  on  books 
which  is  at  once  neat  and  permanent.  While 
it  is  not  over  expensive,  and  it  can  be  accom- 
plished readily  by  any  member  of  the  staff,  it 
commends  itself  to  the  librarian  who  cares 
about  the  appearance  of  his  books.  The  com- 
monness suggested  to  fastidious  people  by  the 
soiled  paper  covers  of  some  public  library 
books  is  disturbing  to  them.  The  paper 
labels  on  bottles  sent  up  from  the  pharmacy 
do  not  meet  our  ideal  of  glass  decoration, 
and  for  our  own  use  we  would  omit  them. 
But  they  are  servicable.  Yes,  and  so  are 
labels  on  books,  but  these  are  disregarded  by 
the  master  binder  in  his  choicest  volumes. 
both  in  service  and  ornamentation.  His 
tooling  is  done  into  the  fibre  and  texture  of 
the  book.  Can  we  do  better  in  our  schemes 
for  displaying  our  book  numbers  than  to 
take  some  suggestions  from  the  makers  of 
books  themselves? 

JOHN  ADAMS  LOWE, 
Assistant  Williams  College  Library. 


LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION   YEAR-BOOK 

THE  Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  brought  out  its  year-book  for 
1909,  edited  by  L.  Stanley  Jast'  (Lond.,  1909. 
in  p.  O.) 

Besides  lists  of  members,  libraries,  char- 
ter, by-laws,  regulations  for  elections,  etc., 
there  are  given  information  relating  to  pro- 
fessional examinations,  acts  of  Parliament 
affecting  public  libraries;  lists  of  principal 
libraries  of  the  British  colonies  and  consider- 
able other  information  relating  to  British  li- 
brary affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AR- 
CHIVISTS AND  LIBRARIANS,  BRUS- 
SELS, AUGUST  28-31,  1910 

(PRECEDED  BY  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY AND  DOCUMENTATION) 

A.  L.  A.  official  steamer  Vaderland  sailing  from 
New  York  Aug.  6.  (This  is  the  regular  Red  Star 
Line  steamer;  tonnage,  12,017;  length,  580  feet; 
breadth,  60  feet.) 

A  CAREFUL  tabulation  of  the  return  post- 
cards from  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  has  in- 
duced the  Travel  committee  to  schedule  this 
specially  conducted  trip  to  Brussels.  The  en- 
tire arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  "Bu- 
reau of  University  Travel."  The  whole  cabin 
accommodations  of  the  steamer  Vaderland 
of  the  Red  Star  Line  (the  regular  steamer, 
now  in  commission,  not  a  special  one),  sail- 
ing Aug.  6  from  New  York,  are  reserved 
for  the  A.  L.  A.  and  friends  until  Feb.  I. 
The  price  includes  stay  at  Brussels  and 
steamer  berth  both  ways,  at  minimum  cabin 
rates.  The  terms  are  most  reasonable,  as 
compared  with  all  other  estimates  made  by 
the  committee.  It  is  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  see  Europe  under  best  auspices. 


$385* 

$385 

Official    Trip. 

Alternative 

Aug.     6.  New    York. 

New   York. 

1  6.  Antwerp. 

Antwerp. 

17.  Paris. 

Paris. 

1  8. 

" 

19. 

" 

20. 

" 

21. 

" 

22. 

** 

23.  Rotterdam. 

« 

24.  The     Hague. 

Brussels. 

25.  Amsterdam. 

" 

26.  Brussels. 

" 

27. 

" 

~g'         <«       i   International 

[       » 

I0'         «<              Congress 
3°;         «<     j      Librarians 

.< 

I       " 

Sept.    i.  Cologne,    The 

Cologne,  The 

Rhine. 

Rhine. 

2.   Heidelberg. 
3.  To     Oberammer- 

Heidelberg. 
To    Oberammergau. 

gau. 

4.  Oberatnmergau. 
5.  Zurich,   Lucerne. 

Oberammergau. 
To   Frankfort. 

6.  Lucerne,      Inter- 

To  England. 

laken. 

7.    Bernese       Ober- 

England. 

land. 

8.  Berne,     Stras- 

" 

bourg. 

9.  To    Antwerp. 
10.  Antwerp    (sail). 
19.  Due       in       New 

England,    Dover. 
Due  in  New   York. 

York. 

Cost.  The  price  quoted  for  the  route  in- 
cludes minimum  rate  first-cabin  steamship 
passage  by  the  steamer  Vaderland  outward, 
and  the  steamer  Finland  returning,  the  min- 
imum rate  by  both  these  steamers  being 
$82.50.  Those  desiring  better  accommoda- 
tions may  secure  them  by  paying  the  differ- 

*  The  $385  covers  Brussels  stay,  without  side  trips 
while  there,  but  in  other  places  the  side  trips,  under 
guidance,  are  included. 
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ence  between  the  minimum  rate  and  the 
steamship  company's  rate  for  the  berth 
chosen  ;  also  all  necessary  travelling  expenses, 
such  as  first-class  hotels,  gratuities  at  hotels, 
carriage  drives  for  regular  programs,  fees  at 
museums  and  elsewhere,  leadership,  lectures, 
business  management,  indeed  every  expense 
of  travel  and  sight-seeing  in  the  places  men- 
tioned in  the  itinerary.  The  price  does  not 
include  personal  laundry,  table  waters,  or  fees 
on  trans-Atlantic  steamers. 

INDEPENDENT  PASSAGE.  Berths  will  be  sold 
on  the  official  steamer  Vadcrland  to  all  dele- 
gates to  the  Congress  and  their  friends  who 
are  going  for  attendance  at  the  Congress,  for 
the  passage  only  without  reference  to  the 
trip ;  indeed,  it  is  hoped  that  the  official 
steamer  will  draw  together  the  great  major- 
ity of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Brus- 
sels Congress,  irrespective  of  their  interest 
in  the  tour  which  the  committee  has  thought 
well  to  outline  in  connection  with  the  official 
sailing. 

OFFICIAL  STEAMER'.  The  Red  Star  Line  has 
reserved  the  steamer*  Vadcrland  until  Feb.  I 
as  the  official  steymer  for  the  American  dele- 
gation to  the  Brussels  Congress.  On  Feb.  I 
we  must  declare  to  them  how  many  berths 
we  shall  require,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  evi- 
dence of  interest  on  that  date  will  be  such 
that  we  may  charter  the  entire  first-cabin 
accommodation  of  the  steamer,  which  will 
mean  about  three  hundred  berths.  We  hope 
to  have  three  hundred  acceptances  on  that 
date.  Deck  plans  and  rate  sheets  are  ready 
for  distribution.  A  wide  choice  of  berths  is 
open  at  this  time.  We  hope  many  members 
can  induce  friends  to  join  this  trip.  It  is 
expected  that  all  such  will  send  $3  (member- 
ship fee  for  1910)  to  the  Treasurer,  A.  L.  A. 
Headquarters,  no.  I  Washington  street, 
Chicago. 

DEPOSIT.  A  deposit  of  $10  at  once  is  nec- 
essary to  reserve  a  berth.  This  will  be  re- 
turned in  full  upon  request  at  any  time  prior 
to  June  i,  at  which  time  a  further  deposit  of 
$40  is  expected.  The  balance  of  the  price  is 
payable  the  I5th  of  July.  Deposits  and  in- 
quiries to  be  addressed  to  Bureau  of  Univer- 
sity Travel,  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass., 
which  will,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Travel  committee,  have  complete 
charge  of  the  excursion  and  bookings. 

OBERAMMERGAU.  It  had  been  decided  to 
propose  a  visit  to  Oberammergau  for  the 
perfoimance  of  the  Passion  Play  that  conies 
on  Sept.  4.  We  are  asking  Mr.  Anton  Lang, 
the  Christus  of  the  play,  to  care  for  our  party 
on  that  date.  Mr.  Lang  has  already  promised 
to  care  for  other  parties  under  direction  of 
Bureau  of  University  Travel  during  the 
summer,  and  we  are  hoping  that  he  will  have 
rio  difficulty  in  assuming  this  additional  care 
in  our  behalf. 

*  Steamer  Finland  is  due  to  arrive  in  New  York 
about  Sept.  19. 


RETURN  TRIP.*  Those  who  sail  by  the  offi- 
cial steamer  on  Aug.  6  will  no  doubt  scatter 
more  or  less  on  the  return  sailing.  Some  will 
have  to  come  home  earlier,  some  can  return 
later.  We  shall  try  to  care  for  every  one 
according  to  his  wishes.  Those  who  sail  by 
other  steamers  and  wish  only  to  arrange  for 
the  return  trip  through  us  will  be  cared  for 
so  far  as  our  reservations  will  permit.  We 
shall  wish  to  know  as  early  as  possible  what 
their  desires  are.  The  Bureau  of  University 
Travel  offers  extensions  of  this  trip,  includ- 
ing Italy  and  other  points,  as  may  be  desired. 
All  going  to  Brussels  should  send  10  francs 
to  M.  Louis  Stainier,  Royal  Library,  20  Grand 
Place,  Mont-Saint-Guilbert,  Brussels,  thus 
becoming  members  of  the  Congress  and  be- 
ing entitled  to  the  "Actes  du  Congres." 

F.  W.  FAXON, 
Chairman  A.  L.  A.  Travel  Committee. 


FIFTIETH  CONFERENCE  OF  GERMAN 

PHILOLOGISTS    AND    EDUCATORS 

IN  GRAZ:  LIBRARY  SECTION* 

THREE  times  —  in  1897,  1899  and  1901  — 
there  have  been  meetings  to  discuss  library 
matters  at  these  philological  conferences,  and 
Ferdinand  Eichler,  who  has  reported  this 
year's  proceedings  for  the  Zentralblatt  fur 
Bibliothekswesen  (November),  expresses  the 
hope  that  this  library  section  may  become  a 
regular  feature  at  the  conferences,  as  a 
"meeting  point  for  higher  bibliothecal  in- 
terests." 

Professor  Haebler's  address  (published  in 
the  Mittheilungen  of  the  Austrian  Verein  fur 
Bibliothekswesen')  on  the  international  cat- 
alog of  incunabula  called  forth  a  resolution 
addressed  to  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation, asking  that  Austria,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  incunabula,  join  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  inventory,  Herr  Fick  advocated 
the  centralization  of  circulation  and  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  the  union  catalog 
(Gesamtkatalog').  Here,  as  at  the  loth  con- 
ference of  German  librarians,  the  insufficient 
and  misleading  citation  of  titles  was  dis- 
cussed, and  resolutions  were  addressed  par- 
ticularly to  scientists  and  academic  teachers, 
urging  the  importance  of  exactness  in  citing 
titles  of  books  and  periodicals,  and  asking 
that  this  importance  be  impressed  also  on 
students.  Dr.  Eichler,  in  a  paper  on  scien- 
tific libraries  in  their  relation  to  research  and 
education,  made  a  decided  plea  for  the  intro- 
duction of  courses  in  library  economy  at  the 
larger  universities. 

The  practical  nature  of  the  problems  dis- 
cussed at  this  conference  is  noteworthy  and 
not  without  interest  to  us  in  this  country  who 
are  insisting  so  earnestly  on  the  library's  part 
in  education.  F.  W. 

*50.  Versammlung  deutscher  Philologen  und  Schul- 
manner  in  Graz:  Sektion  fur  Bibliothekswesen. 
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TENTH     MEETING     OF    GERMAN 
LIBRARIANS 

THE  Verein  Deutscher  Bibliothekare  held 
its  tenth  annual  conference  at  Miinster,  on 
June  3d  and  4th,  with  an  attendance  of  88, 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  being  printed  in 
the  August- September  number  of  the  Zen- 
tralblatt  fur  Bibliothekszvesen. 

Of  the  papers  read,  Dr.  Bomer's  on  "Man- 
uscript treasures  in  Westphalian  libraries" 
was  especially  of  local  interest.  Dr.  Schwenke 
reported  on  the  printing  of  cards  by  the 
Royal  Library  in  Berlin.  The  standard  size 
card  (7l/2yH2l/2  cm.)  was  adopted,  and  the 
sale  of  cards  to  other  libraries  begun.  But 
while  arrangements  at  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary "presupposed  co-operation  with  many 
similar  libraries,"  here  in  Berlin  a  certain 
uniformity  was  first  to  be  brought  about.  At 
present  each  subscribing  library  takes  all  the 
cards  at  I  pfennig  apiece.  If  each  library 
were  to  select  its  cards,  the  price  would  have 
to  be  advanced,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  proposed  change  will  meet  with 
approval.  "Central  cataloging,"  concludes 
Dr.  Schwenke,  "will  only  be  a  real  relief  for 
libraries  when  not  every  library  has  the  am- 
bition to  invent  something  by  itself,  but  con- 
nects with  given  conditions." 

In  his  paper  on  "Library  gifts"  Dr.  Gei- 
ger  made  the  point  that,  appropriations  for 
purchase  of  books  being  notoriously  insuffi- 
cient, recourse  must  be  had  to  exchange  of 
government  publications,  extension  of  the 
law  requiring  deposition  of  copies  of  new 
books  (the  "clever  Americans,"  says  Dr. 
Geiger,  "have  even  found  a  way  of  getting 
a  good  part  of  foreign  literature  into  the 
Congressional  Library,"  under  copyright  ar- 
rangement), and  donations. 

Dr.  Molitor's  remarks,  "On  university  li- 
brary buildings,"  are  devoted  mainly  to  a 
consideration  of  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Miinster  University  Library,  which,  he  says, 
in  its  absolute  separation  of  administration 
building  and  stack,  represents  a  new  type, 
evolved  from  the  idea  of  danger  of  fire.  In 
planning  new  buildings,  said  the  speaker,  the 
principal  necessities  are  ample  provision  for 
space  needed  in  future  and  co-operation  of 
architect  and  librarian. 

Dr.  Kunze  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  "Recataloging  of  the  Royal  Library  of 
Hanover."  This  work  was  carried  on  with 
much  saving  of  time  by  using  the  old  card 
catalog  of  the  library,  extant  printed  cata- 
logs, such  as  that  of  the  library  of  the 
Reichstag,  and  the  Gesamt  Katalog  at  Berlin, 
so  that  in  most  cases  it  was  not  necessary 
to  examine  the  books  to  be  cataloged. 

Dr.  Jaeschke  considers  the  training  of  fe- 
male library  assistants  "a  burning  question." 
He  declaims  against  "unnecessary  difficulties" 
(e.  g.,  the  demand  that  the  librarian  shall 
be  able  to  read  and  speak  French,  English 
and  Italian),  and  urges  the  necessity  of  ad- 
justing demands  to  the  character  of  the  li- 


brary. The  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
necessary  in  the  scientific  library  is  not  called 
for  in  the  circulating  library.  Training  for 
each  of  these  should  therefore  be  dealt  with 
separately.  Instruction  should  be  limited  to 
the  necessary,  omitting  all  that  can  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Dr.  Kriiger's  paper,  "Book-orders  with  ab- 
breviated titles,"  throws  light  on  a  habit 
which  has  assumed  almost  incredible  propor- 
tions in  Germany.  The  use  of  KGJ  to  indi- 
cate "Jahrbuch  fur  Entscheidungen  des  Kam- 
'mergerichts  in  Sachen  der  freiwilligen  Ger- 
ichtsbarkeit,"  is  one  of  numerous  examples 
cited  from  a  printed  list  of  suggested  abbre- 
viations of  law-sources.  The  secretary's  re- 
port showed  a  membership  of  385.  F.  W. 


IRISH  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

THE  report  of  the  Cumman  na  Leabarlann, 
1905-1907,  is  contained  in  An  Leabarlann,  its 
official  organ,  v.  3,  no.  I,  June,  p.  112-120. 
The  Association  began  in  1904  with  a  mem- 
bership of  51,  which  by  the  close  of  the  first 
year  (June,  1005)  had  increased  to  88.  At 
the  close  of  the  third  year  (June,  1907)  the 
total  number  amounted  to  196  members,  and 
that  total  has  been  further  added  to  by  still 
more  recent  additions.  The  membersip  now 
includes  the  following  public  libraries:  Trin- 
ity College  Library,  Dublin;  National  Libra- 
ry of  Ireland ;  Dublin  Municipal  Public  Libra- 
ries ;  public  libraries  of  Belfast,  Cork,  Limer- 
ick, Drogheda,  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin; 
Linenhall  Library,  Belfast;  the  Astor  Libra- 
ry, N.  Y. ;  also  the  librarians  of  several 
libraries,  including  the  John  Rylands  Library, 
Manchester,  and  the  King  Street  Public  Li- 
brary, Manchester. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Association 
has  improved.  New  public  library  buildings 
have  been  opened  in  Limerick,  Balbriggan, 
Drogheda,  and  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin,  and 
Rathkeale,  Co.  Limerick.  The  Rural  District 
Council  of  South  Dublin  in  October,  1906, 
established  a  public  library  in  Ballyboden, 
Rathfarnham,  and  the  libraries  committee  of 
the  library  have  appealed  to  Mr.  Carnegie 
for  a  grant  for  building. 

Plans  for  various  new  libraries  have  been 
prepared  and  several  new  library  sites  se- 
lected. In  Glencullen  and  Stepaside  (Rath- 
down,  Co.  Dublin  Rural  District),  the  library 
committee  while  waiting  for  library  buildings 
to  be  erected  made  arrangements  for  the 
lending  of  books  through  the  schools.  In 
Rathdown  No.  2  Rural  District  (Co.  Wick- 
low)  library  committees  have  been  formed 
for  Enniskerry,  Cuttlestown,  and  Kilmaca- 
nogue,  and  books  are  being  lent  out  to  read- 
ers periodically.  The  cost  of  the  buildings 
mentioned  is  being  defrayed  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

The  library  movement  in  Ireland  has  been 
forced  to  struggle  against  apathy,  which  ^  in 
limited  instances  has  even  amounted  to  active 
opposition. 
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CALIFORNIA'S  NEW  LIBRARY  LAW 

THE  following  communication  presents 
concisely  the  feeling  of  many  California  li- 
brarians regarding  the  law  establishing  a 
county  library  system,  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture last  spring: 
"Editor  Library  Journal. 

"DEAR  SIR:  The  pages  of  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  have  recently  contained  notices  of 
the  new  county  library  act  in  California. 
This  act,  as  I  need  not  say,  looks  toward 
centralization  and  co-operation  for  the  libra- 
ries of  the  state.  We  Californians  believe 
in  co-operation.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  by 
which  we  have  built  up  our  state.  The 
work  of  the  State  Library  during  recent 
years  has  been  a  wonderful  aid  to  the  local 
libraries. 

"But  some  of  us  think  we  have  rn  ihis  new 
act  the  drama  of  the  Young  lady  of  Niger, 
with  our  local  funds  enacting  the  part  of  the 
lady,  and  with  political  machine  cast  for  the 
part  of  the  tiger.  The  inclosed  clippings 
give  some  of  our  objections  to  the  present 
act.  Since  most  notices  that  have  reached 
the  East  have  been  favorable,  you  may  be 
interested  to  know  what  is  said  on  the  other 
side.  I  would  especially  call  your  attention 
to  the  action  of  the  meeting  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  the  California  Library  Associa 
tion  at  Hollywood,  Nov.  12. 

"S.  M.  JACOBUS, 
"Librarian,  Public  Library, 
Pomona,    Cal." 

NOV.     22,     1909. 

The  meeting  referred  to  by  Miss  Jacobus 
gave  the  first  opportunity  for  eliciting  the 
opinion  of  librarians  in  the  southern  part  of 
California  on  the  new  County  library  law. 
It  was  held  in  the  Hollywood  Public  Libra- 
ry and  brought  out  an  attendance  of  over 
100,  including  librarians  and  trustees  from 
Los  Angeles,  Hollywood,  Whirtier,  Pasade- 
na, Pomona,  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Barbara, 
Redlands,  Long  Beach,  Oxnard,  and  other 
cities.  The  discussion  of  the  new  law  was 
practically  the  only  subject  of  the  meeting. 
Its  provisions  were  summarized  by  J.  L. 
Gillis,  state  librarian,  who  expressed  the  de- 
sire of  the  state  library  authorities  to  re- 
ceive critcisms  and  opinions  regarding  the 
measure  and  his  willingness  to  answer  ques- 
tions asked.  Of  these  there  were  no  lack, 
and  strong  opposition  to  the  law  was  evident 
among  a  majority  of  the  speakers. 

The  objections  to  the  bill  center  upon  its 
effect  on  the  many  public  libraries  of  the 
towns  and  cities,  efficiently  administered, 
supported  by  public  funds,  and  doing  excel- 
lent work  in  their  communities.  The  chief 
features  of  the  law  have  already  been  pre- 
sented in  L.  j.  (April,  1909,  p.  167-168)  ; 
but  this  summary  hardly  indicated  how  com- 
plete a  reorganization  of  library  conditions 
would  result  from  the  general  adoption,  not 
of  the  "contract"  arrangement  (by  which  a 
public  library  may  enter  into  a  terminable 


agreement  to  assume  the  functions  of  a  coun- 
ty library),  but  of  the  system  of  county  cen- 
tralization and  administration,  which  is  its 
ultimate  object.  The  law  provides  that  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  county 
library  system  shall  be  under  control  of  the 
board  of  county  supervisors,  which  is  em- 
powered to  call  an  election  and,  if  carried, 
adopt  an  ordinance  establishing  the  system. 
If  a  town  which  does  not  desire  to  join  the 
system  notifies  the  county  supervisors  of  this 
fact  five  days  before  the  election,  it  will 
be  exempted;  but  if  at  any  time  this  exemp- 
tion (s  withdrawn  by  such  city  the  library 
passes  into  the  system.  There  seems  no  pro- 
vision by  which  a  library  having  entered  the 
system  is  able  to  sever  its  connection  and 
resume  its  old  status  as  a  municipally  sup- 
ported and  controlled  library.  A  county  li- 
brary committee  made  up  of  three  members 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  has  general  su- 
pervision of  the  system  and  elects  a  county 
librarian,  who  is  responsible  for  its  business 
and  professional  management,  and  has  au- 
thority over  the  employment  and  dismissal  of 
employees,  purchase  of  books,  etc.  All  the 
county  library  systems  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  state  librarian,  and 
are  required  to  be  visited  by  a  representative 
of  the  state  library  and  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  state  library.  The  county 
system  is  to  be  supported  by  a  special  county 
library  tax,  not  to  exceed  one  mill  on  the 
dollar,  and  all  the  county  library  funds 
"whether  derived  from  taxation  or  other- 
wise" shall  be  in  the  custody  of  the  county 
treasurer  as  a  separate  fund,  known  as  the 
county  library  fund.  The  special  purpose  of 
the  law  is  to  extend  library  privileges  to  all 
residents  of  the  county,  reaching  the  remote 
and  scantily  settled  districts  where  good  li- 
braries do  not  exist,  and  to  enaole  all  exist- 
ing libraries  to  secure  such  books  as  they  do 
not  now  possess,  by  drawing  upon  the  county 
library  and  upon  the  state  library.  In  attain- 
ing these  ends,  however,  it  is  evident  that 
the  various  libraries  in  a  county,  not  situated 
at  the  county  seat  and  thus  not  being  devel- 
oped as  the  central  county  library,  will  be- 
come simply  branches  of  the  county  library, 
losing  all  independent  local  control. 

The  opposition  to  the  law  was  led  by 
Judge  T.  M.  Owens,  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Whittier  Public  Library, 
who  gave  a  careful  and  extended  analysis  of 
the  measure,  pointing  out  especially  the  dan- 
ger of  its  ultimately  placing  library  manage- 
ment under  political  control,  in  lodging  the 
supreme  authority  with  the  board  of  county 
supervisors.  His  chief  points  were :  i,  Sup- 
pose the  controlling  board  of  a  munici- 
pality chooses  at  any  time  to  give  notice 
that  the  town  is  hereafter  to  partici- 
pate in  the  county  library  system,  the 
town  from  that  time  becomes  liable  to  the 
tax  and  other  features  of  the  system,  with 
no  means  of  redress.  The  controlling  board 
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is  not  required  to  take  any  vole  or  other 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  voters  of  the 
town.  2,  In  providing  for  the  vote  on  the 
question  of  establishing  the  system  there  is 
undue  laxity.  The  great  register  of  votes 
is  not  required  to  be  used,  and  the  only  no- 
tice of  election  is  one  to  be  posted  in  three 
places  in  the  county,  no  printed  newspaper 
notice  being  required.  Neither  is  the  number 
of  ballots  to  be  sent  to  each  voting  place  pre- 
scribed, "a  sufficient  number"  only  being 
mentioned.  3,  The  only  way  of  discontinuing 
the  system  is  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
electors  of  the  county,  under  the  provisions 
for  a  bond  election.  4,  As  decision  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  system  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
municipal  board  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  raised  is  in  the  hands  of  the  supervi- 
sors, it  is  taxation  without  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  proposition. 

In  the  general  discussion  other  objections 
brought  out  were  that  the  system,  in  trans- 
forming the  public  library  of  a  city  into  a 
branch  county  library,  would  of  course  ulti- 
mately bring  about  the  transfer  of  all  the 
library  property  to  the  county  system ;  would 
abolish  boards  of  trustees,  and  all  local  rep- 
resentation in  the  library  management;  and 
would  centralize  all  book-buying  and  similar 
work  in  the  county  library.  A  strong  appeal 
was  made,  however,  for  the  need  and  benefit 
of  the  law  as  it  applies  to  the  remote  rural 
districts,  where  books  and  libraries  are  sorely 
needed,  and  the  effort  of  the  state  library  to 
reach  and  help  these  communities  was  com- 
mended. The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
if  the  law  could  be  amended,  to  leave  the 
status  of  existing  public  libraries  unaffected, 
it  would  have  general  and  cordial  support. 
Two  resolutions  were  passed,  one  registering 
the  protest  of  the  meeting  against  the  pres- 
ent law,  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
public  libraries,  and  tending  10  place  them 
under  political  control;  the  other  expressing 
commendation  of  the  effort  made  by  this 
law  to  extend  library  privileges  *o  the  scanti- 
ly settled  and  rural  districts,  and  urging 
library  authorities  to  send  suggestions  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  direct  to  the  state  li- 
brarian. Later  on,  Judge  Owens  and  Mr. 
H.  W.  Hanson,  of  the  Hollywood  library 
board,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  handle 
the  matter.  It  is  hoped  that  no  effort  to 
establish  the  system  in  the  southern  counties 
at  least  will  be  made  until  amendments  have 
been  presented  to  the  next  legislature,  which 
will  meet  in  January,  1911 ;  and  that  the  bill 
may  then  be  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preserve  the  independence  and  autonomy  of 
the  public  libraries,  while  at  the  same  time 
making  library  privileges  available  to  the  in- 
habitants of  remote  or  thinly  settled  districts. 
The  whole  matter,  its  development  and  con- 
clusion, cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  interest 
and  significance  to  librarians  throughout  the 
country.  HELEN  E.  HAINES. 


ITALIAN    FEDERATION    OF    PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


L-^-HE  "Statuto  <fcll  federazione  italiana  delle 
bibhoteche  popolari"  (Milan,  1909.  12  p.  S  ) 
is  a  statement  of  the  constitution  and  aims 
of  the  Italian  Federation  of  Public  Libra- 
ries, and  is  reviewed  in  the  Library  Associa- 
tion Record  for  December,  substantially  as 
follows:  The  Federation  exists  to  promote 
the  diffusion  of  public,  rural,  travelling, 
school,  prison,  military,  workshop  and  other 
libraries,  or  the  transformation  of  such  libra- 
ries in  order  that  they  may  respond  effective- 
ly to  the  needs  of  modern  culture  ;  to  lay 
down  precise  rules  for  their  organization  and 
function;  and  to  provide,  with  the  greatest 
economy  possible,  for  the  common  needs  of 
the  federated  libraries.  These  objects  the 
Federation  seeks  to  attain  by  various  means  ; 
amongst  others,  by  endeavoring  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  public,  of  the  state,  of 
local  bodies,  and  of  beneficent  institutions 
in  favor  of  public  libraries;  by  promoting 
the  production  of  good  books  adapted  to  the 
spread  of  general,  technical,  artistic  and  pro- 
fessional culture  among  the  Italian  people; 
by  the  publication  of  practical  manuals, 
printed  catalogs  and  a  Bolletino;  by  making 
known  to  the  federated  libraries  the  results 
of  experience  both  in  Italy  and  in  other 
countries;  by  special  arrangement  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  by  the  exchange  of 
duplicates  between  the  federated  libraries, 
the  sale  of  superfluous  or  out-of-date  matter, 
and  the  acquisition  and  circulation  of  such 
works  as,  owing  to  their  price,  cannot  be 
acquired  by  libraries  individually;  by  con- 
tracting for  good  and  economical  binding, 
and  possibly  by  the  institution  of  a  federal 
workshop;  by  undertaking  the  printing  of 
the  catalogs  of  individual  federated  libraries 
at  a  suitable  price  ;  by  the  organization  of  a 
system  of  travelling  libraries  where  it  is  not 
possible  to  provide  for  permanent  libraries; 
and  by  providing,  if  means  allow,  for  the 
professional  education  of  those  engaged  in 
public  library  work.  The  federated  libraries 
pay  an  annual  subscription  according  to  the 
following  scale  :  libraries  containing  100  vol- 
umes five  lire;  100  to  500,  10  lire;  500  to 
1000,  15  lire;  1000  to  5000,  20  lire; 
above  5000,  50  lire.  They  must  supply  at 
least  every  three  months  a  summarized  ac- 
count of  their  work  prepared  on  the  lines  of 
a  model  furnished  by  the  Federation,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  year  a  short  report  of  the 
activity  displayed  during  the  year  and  of 
the  results  attained.  The  Federation  carries 
on  its  work  by  means  of  a  Congress,  a  gen- 
eral council  and  an  executive  committee. 
The  Congress  meets  at  least  every  three 
years.  The  general  council  elected  by  the 
Congress  consists  of  3  members,  of  whom 
five,  who  must  be  resident  at  Milan,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Federation,  constitute 
the  executive  committee.  Persons  desirous 
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of  helping  in  the  diffusion  of  culture  by 
means  of  public  libraries  may  form  them- 
selves into  a  provincial  committee  in  any  of 
the  chief  towns  of  the  provinces.  The  consti- 
tution of  such  associations  must,  however, 
be  approved  by  the  executive  committee,  and 
such  bodies  shall  further  submit  quarterly 
reports  of  their  work  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee for  reference  to  the  Congress.  In 
the  absence  of  any  such  body,  individuals 
may  associate  themselves  with  the  Federa- 
tion, directly  on  payment  of  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  at  least  five  lire.  Each  library  or 
provincial  committee  is  entitled  to  one  vote 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Congress. 

(Library  Association  Record.} 

EXECUTIVE      OFFICERS       OF       THE 
AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSO- 
CIATION 

SINCE  the  opening  of  the  American  Libra- 
ry Association's  executive  office  in  Chicago, 
four  months  ago,  fairly  satisfactory  progress 
has  been  made  in  adjusting  its  work  to  the 
new  location  and  conditions. 

To  the  casual  observer,  perhaps  the  great- 
est charges  made  have  been  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  office  itself.  Through  the 
generosity  of  the  trustees  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  and  of  the  Chicago  Library 
Club,  ample  room  with  unusual  conveniences 
and  attractive  furniture  have  been  provided. 

The  public  library  building  in  which  the 
A.  L.  A.  office  is  located  is  in  Ihe  heart  of 
the  business  district,  and  is  near  to  hotels 
and  railway  stations.  Office  room  in  this 
section  of  Chicago  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
secure  and  commands  high  rentals. 

The  room  provided  for  the  A.  L.  A.  office 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
is  large  and  handsome.  It  is  nearly  50  by  60 
feet  in  size  and  is  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
library  building.  Large  windows  are  on 
three  sides  and  furnish  splendid  natural 
light.  The  room  is  paneled  in  English  oak, 
between  which  and  the  cornice  the  walls  are 
finished  in  dark  red.  There  are  nine  chande- 
liers with  54  lights  in  the  Association's 
executive  office.  Light,  heat  and  janitor  ser- 
vice have  been  supplied  by  the  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Work  at  the  executive  office  is  sufficiently 
varied  to  require  several  rooms,  and  these 
have  been  secured  by  dividing  up  the  space 
with  floor  cases.  The  reception  room  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Association's  quarters  is 
about  20  by  30  feet  in  size  and  is  attractive 
in  appearance.  It  is  partitioned  off  b>  floor 
cases,  the  backs  of  which  are  paneled  in  bur- 
lap and  oak  strips.  On  these  partitions  are 
hung  a  few  portraits  and  pictures  of  Ameri- 
can library  buildings.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  a  large  rug,  and  the  furniture,  two  long 
settees,  chairs,  one  long  table  and  a  writing 
table,  are  of  oak. 

Back  of  the  reception  room  are  two  work- 
rooms. They  are  supplied  with  shelves,  filing 
cabinets  and  two  tables.  The  Publishing 


Board's  new  addressograoh  and  typewriting 
machines  are  placed  here.  In  addition  to 
these  rooms  there  are  two  office  rooms  for 
the  secretary  and  assistant,  and  a  storeroom 
containing  supplies  and  provided  with  pack- 
ing facilities. 

New  furniture  placed  in  the  executive  of- 
fice since  its  opening  in  Chicago  consists  of 

11  section  or  floor  cases,  one  roll  top  desk, 

12  chairs,  four  tables,  two  settees  and  three 
rugs. 

Much  of  the  time  and  work  at  headquar- 
ters since  Sept.  i  have  been  devoted  to 
getting  readjusted  after  moving  from  Bos- 
ton. Office  activities  were  held  up  for  nearly 
a  month,  so  that  extra  efforts  were  required. 
The  work  at  the  executive  office  is  some- 
what complicated,  and  this  will  remain  so 
because  of  its  scope  and  the  details  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  printing  and  sale  of  publica- 
tions, subscriptions  to  publications,  member- 
ship in  the  Association,  bookkeeping  and 
banking  with  separate  funds,  etc. 

Librarians  and  library  workers  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  have  called  at  the 
office.  There  have  been  a  number  of  visitors 
who  were  interested  in  library  work  and  who 
came  for  advice  and  assistance.  Many  let- 
ters have  been  received  asking  for  advice 
in  library  matters  also.  Suggestions  have 
been  asked  as  to  building  plans,  and  the 
pictures  and  plans  at  the  executive  office  have 
been  examined.  Other  visitors  have  asked 
for  suggestions  regarding  good  library  and 
library  commission  laws,  in  establishing  new 
libraries,  in  book  selection,  conditions  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  Mr.  Carnegie,  infor- 
mation as  to  library  schools,  preparation  for 
library  schools  and  library  work,  etc. 

Frequently  A.  L.  A.  publications  give  all 
the  assistance  required.  No  request  which 
has  come  to  the  Chicago  office  has  gone 
unheeded,  but  when  it  has  come  from  a 
state  where  there  is  a  library  commission  or 
a  state  library  which  could  give  help  and  ad- 
vice the  questioner  has  been  referred  to 
these  sources  of  direct  local  aid. 

The  office  correspondence  has  increased 
rapidly  in  volume.  For  the  last  month  an 
average  of  about  forty  letters  have  been  sent 
out  every  day,  exclusive  of  the  general  letters 
and  announcements  in  regard  to  meetings, 
etc.  Several  printed  forms  have  bee:i  used 
for  the  acknowledgment  of  gifts,  bills  due, 
notices  of  shipment  and  the  like,  but  the 
office  work  increased  to  such  proportions  for 
two  weeks  in  December  that  an  additional 
stenographer  was  engaged  temporarily. 

Last  month  a  general  letter  was  sent  out  to 
libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  re- 
questing that  the  executive  office  be  placed 
on  libraries'  mailing  lists.  Several  hundred 
annual  reports  were  received  immediately, 
with  copies  of  special  lists  of  many  kinds 
which  should  prove  of  value. 

A  few  personal  requests  for  advice  regard- 
ing library  buildings  have  been  received,  and 
a  number  of  letters  regarding  library  plans 
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have  come  to  the  office.  The  office's  collec- 
tion of  plans  of  interiors  and  pictures  of 
exteriors  of  libraries  has  been  used,  and  on 
request  three  blue  prints  were  loaned  to  a 
librarian  in  Indiana  and  30  prints  to  one  in 
Iowa. 

Sample  copies  of  Association  and  Publish- 
ing Board  publications  were  sent  for  exhibit 
at  four  state  library  association  meetings 
since  October,  1909.  An  invitation  was  sent 
the  A.  L.  A.  to  participate  with  a  library 
exhibit  at  the  Boston  1915  Exposition,  but 
the  invitation  was  not  received  in  time  to 
prepare  an  adequate  display. 

A  number  of  library  workers  have  written 
to  the  executive  office  and  filed  applications 
for  positions.  Seven  library  boards  and  li- 
brarians have  written  to  the  secretary  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  for  recommendations  for  positions 
to  be  filled. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  executive  office  in 
Chicago  new  publications,  the  preparation  of 
which  had  been  done  previous  to  Sept.  I, 
have  appeared  as  follows: 

Selected  list  of  music  and  books  about 
music  for  public  libraries,  compiled  by  Louisa 
M.  Hooper;  Selected  list  of  Swedish  books 
for  public  libraries,  compiled  by  Valfrid 
Palmgren;  Binding  for  small  libraries,  sug- 
gestions prepared  by  the  A.  L.  A.  committee 
on  book  binding;  revision  and  reprint  of 
Tract  no.  10  by  Chalmers  Hadley.  Since 
Sept.  i  four  numbers  of  the  A.  L,  A. 
Booklist  and  one  number  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Bulletin  have  been  sent  out  from  the  execu- 
tive office.  The  handbook,  Cataloging  for 
small  libraries,  by  Theresa  Hitchler,  has  been 
reprinted,  and  bids  have  been  secured  for 
reprinting  Handbook  no.  2,  Essentials  in  li- 
brary administration,  by  L.  E.  Stearns,  and 
for  printing  the  tract,  Mending  and  repair 
of  books,  by  Margaret  W.  Brown. 

Since  Sept.  I  the  secretary  has  spoken 
of  the  American  Library  Association  and  its 
work  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Chicago 
and  the  Chicago  Commons.  He  has  repre- 
sented the  A.  L.  A.  at  the  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
state  library  meetings  and  spoke  at  library 
meetings  of  the  Illinois  Library  Associa- 
tion, the  Tri-state  meeting  at  Louisville,  the 
Alabama  Library  Association  and  the  Louisi- 
ana Library  Association.  He  spoke  on  li- 
brary topics  also  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
before  the  library  school  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  met  with  the 
executive  and  legislative  committees  ci  the 
newly  organized  Mississippi  Library  Associ- 
ation. He  was  unable  to  accept  invitations 
from  the  North  Carolina  Library  Associa- 
tion and  from  Arizona.  Miss  Florence 
Whittier,  assistant  to  the  secretary,  was 
asked  to  speak  on  the  Association  and  work 
at  its  executive  office  at  the  Missouri  Libra- 
ry Association  and  before  the  library  school 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

CHALMERS  HADLEY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN  OF 
CONGRESS 

THE  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  yesr  ending  June  30,  1909,  ap- 
pears in  its  usual  handy  and  attractive  form, 
and  covers  220  pages,  as  against  143  of  last 
year.  It  is  prefaced  with  a  list  of  officers  in 
which  all  librarians  since  the  inception  of  the 
library  are  given.  Various  floor  plans  of  the 
library  precede  the  report,  and  together  with 
two  reproductions  of  the  new  book  stack 
complete  the  illustrations  in  the  report. 

It  records  accessions  of  167,677  books  (net 
gain),  making  the  total  collection  of  books 
in  the  library,  $1,702,685  (including  the  Yudin 
collection  not  hitherto  enumerated).  The  net 
gain  in  maps  and  charts  for  the  year  were 
6225  pieces,  the  total  number  in  the  library 
being  111,343.  The  additions  in  music  are 
recorded  as  numbering  501,293  volumes  and 
pieces,  making  a  total  of  483,411  musical 
works  in  the  library.  The  total  of  prints  are 
303,036  (23,469  additions).  The  accessions  in 
documents  are  recorded  as  40,819.  Although 
the  figures  in  last  year's  report  for  accessions 
in  documents  exceed  those  of  this  year,  the 
net  increase  of  the  document  collection  is 
larger  this  year  by  over  20  per  cent.  The 
preparation  of  want  lists  of  foreign  docu- 
ments was  continued  along  the  lines  indicated 
in  the  report  for  1907,  until  all  countries  on 
the  international  exchange  list,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hungary  and  Russia,  were  included 
in  the  compilation. 

The  law  library  has  a  total  of  132,555  (5739 
additions).  The  most  important  purchase  of 
the  year  was  that  of  the  famous  Albert 
Schatz  collection  in  Rostock  of  more  than 
12,000  (principally  operas)  librettos,  of  which 
about  500  belong  to  the  I7th  and  more  than 
4000  to  the  i8th  century.  The  Catalogue  of  dra- 
matic music,  1908,  has  not  as  yet  been  fol- 
lowed by  other  catalogs  of  the  Music  Divi- 
sion's special  collections.  Instead,  the  chief 
of  the  division,  acting  on  instructions  re- 
ceived in  December,  1907,  compiled  an  elab- 
orate "Report  on  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
Hail  Columbia,  America  and  Yankee  Doodle." 
This  was  finished  and  printed  in  the  fiscal 
year  covered  by  this  present  report,  but  not 
published  until  the  latter  part  of  the  calendar 
year  1909.  The  more  important  acces- 
sions to  the  Division  of  manuscripts,  of 
which  there  are  a  large  number,  are  described 
in  detail  in  appendix  in.  of  the  report.  The 
eift  to  this  department  of  Mr.  J.  P.  MacLean, 
of  Franklin,  Ohio,  should  be  mentioned  as 
especially  notable.  It  consisted  of  a  large 
number  of  papers  illustrating  the  progress  of 
the  Shaker  movement  in  Ohio  comprising  let- 
ters from  and  to  the  community  at  Union 
Village  records  of  the  village,  biographical 
note-books,  music,  prayers,  and  journals,  the 
whole  forming  a  valuable  historical  record  of 
the  rise  of  Shakerism  in  the  Middle  West. 
Another  interesting  gift  was  that  of  Dr.  El- 
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lery  C.  Stowell  of  the  original  manuscript 
report  written  by  Louis  Renault,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  contraband  of  war  adopted  in  1908-9 
by  the  London  International  Naval  confer- 
ence. 

In  the  cataloging  department  there  were 
121,640  volumes  cataloged.  The  losses  sus- 
tained by  this  department  through  resigna- 
tions and  transfers  and  the  increasing  diffi- 
culties of  the  work  on  catalogs  and  classifica- 
tion owing  to  the  growth  of  the  collection 
account  in  a  measure  for  the  fact  that  only 
121,640  volumes  were  cataloged,  as  against 
123,828  during  the  preceding  year.  The  per- 
sistent changes  in  the  personnel  of  this  de- 
partment is  considered  a  serious  obstacle  to 
its  efficiency,  and  the  need  for  some  special 
charges  by  which  to  obtain  a  more  permanent 
staff,  as  by  the  raising  of  salaries  and  varia- 
tion in  the  work,  are  seriously  suggested  by 
the  librarian.  There  were  725,329  cards  filed 
in  the  various  catalogs  of  the  division,  exclu- 
sive of  the  general  Union  catalog  and  the 
Catalog  of  Early  Americana,  for  which  no 
record  has  been  kept. 

As  mentioned  in  last  year's  report,  the 
completion  of  the  Rules  for  author  and  title 
entry  seemed  likely  to  open  the  way  for  the 
printing,  at  least  in  tentative  form,  of  the  list 
of  subject  headings.  The  preparation  of  the 
copy  was  begun  in  January,  and  it  was  de- 
cided "to  print  a  tentative  list  of  the  headings 
as  they  now  stand,  exclusive  of  names  of 
persons  and  places,  societies,  institutions,  and 
bodies  of  varipus  kinds,  treaties,  conventions 
and  the  like,  scientific  names  of  individual 
chemical  substances,  and  systematic  names  of 
genera,  species,  and  subspecies  in  botany  and 
zoology. 

"To  print  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals 
cumulative  lists  of  additions  and  changes 
supplementing  the  main  list."  The  plan  of 
the  subjects  that  is  now  being  adopted  is 
more  or  less  tentative.  The  present  list  can- 
not therefore  be  accepted  as  final.  Therefore 
it  would  seem  advisable  to  restrict  the  use  of 
this  "advance  edition"  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, but  in  view  of  the  constant  demand  on 
the  part  of  other  libraries  for  information 
and  because  of  the  increased  use  of  printed 
cards,  it  is  recommended  that  libraries  which 
subscribe  to  the  printed  cards  may  have  a 
copy  of  the  advance  list,  free  of  charge,  on 
application  to  the  Publication  Section,  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  The  catalog  division  has 
been  also  called  upon,  as  previously,  to  fur- 
nish copy  for  catalogs  of  special  collections, 
the  most  important  being  titles  of  books  on 
music  printed  prior  to  1800  to  be  utilized  in  a 
new  revision  of  Eitner's  "Biographisch-biblio- 
graphisches  'Quellen-lexikon  des  Musicker 
und  Musick-gelehrten  des  christlichen  Zeit- 
rechnung"  Leipzig,  1900-1904.  In  response  to 
a  request  from  the  National  Library  at  Lis- 
bon, a  sample  catalog  of  books  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  on  the  Peninsular  war  and  re- 
lated subjects  was  prepared.  The  total  num- 


ber of  volumes  classified,  including  the  Schatz 
collection  of  librettos,  which  is  shelf-listed  in 
the  Music  division  and  not  in  the  cataloging 
department,  was  162,475. 

The  chief  of  the  card  section,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, reports  that  the  number  of  subscribers 
has  increased  from  1128  to  1220.  The  cash 
sale  of  cards  has  amounted  to  $24,450.23,  an 
increase  of  about  10  per  cent,  over  the  sales 
for  1907-1908.  The  sale  of  cards  to  the  libra- 
ries of  the  departments  of  the  United  States 
government  paid  for  by  transfer  of  credits 
amounted  to  $722.25.  The  total  of  the  de- 
posits received  in  payment  for  catalog  cards 
was  $24,222.74.  Cards  for  about  43,000  dif- 
ferent titles  were  added  to  the  stock  during 
the  year.  "There  has  been  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  cards  for  United  States  documents, 
especially  for  cards  for  the  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  and  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education ;  and  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  in  printing  cards  for  the  back 
files  of  the  publication  of  these  offices  as  well 
as  for  books  in  their  libraries." 

The  report  of  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
included  as  appendix  n.  records  gross  re- 
ceipts of  $87,085.53  and  salary  expenditures 
of  $77,586.52.  Entries  for  title  numbered 
120,131,  of  whch  108,281  were  for  productions 
of  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United  States ; 
217,869  articles  were  deposited  in  compliance 
with  the  copyright  law.  The  publication  of 
the  Catalogue  of  copyright  entries  as  re- 
quired by  law  has  been  continued. 

The  appropriation  granted  the  library  (in- 
cluding copyright  office)  was  $484,471.83,  of 
which  $87,860  was  for  the  copyright  office 
salaries,  $108,000  for  increase  of  library,  and 
$7300  was  for  contingent  expenses.  For 
building  and  groups  $373,534-89  was  appro- 
priated, including  Sunday  service.  Of  this 
sum  $233,329.89  was  for  the  new  book  stack 
in  southeast  court  of  building. 

The  report  includes,  as  usual,  the  separate 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
grounds.  The  same  amount  as  the  previous 
year,  $40,000,  was  appropriated  for  furniture. 
The  death  of  George  Morris  French,  chief 
clerk  of  the  disbursing  office,  was  a  great  loss 
not  only  to  this  department,  but  to  the  whole 
library  as  well.  There  were  many  important 
changes  in  the  staff  of  the  library  during  the 
year.  Dr.  Spofford  died  in  August,  1908,  his 
position  being  filled  by  Mr.  Griffin.  Mr. 
Worthington  C.  Ford  resigned  from  the 
Manuscripts  Division  to  become  editor  for  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Gail- 
lard  Hunt  succeeded  him.  Mr.  Bruncken, 
legislative  librarian  of  the  state  library  of 
California,  has  been  appointed  assistant  Reg- 
ister of  Copyrights:  In  connection  with  the 
report  of  Register  of  Copyrights  is  printed 
as  addenda  the  articles  of  the  Berlin  conven- 
tion on  copyright,  and  the  new  copyright  law 
of  the  United  States,  which  went  into  force 
July  i,  1909. 
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AN  A.  L.  A.  MAGAZINE  EXCHANGE 
THE  newly  established  A  L.  A.  Headquar- 
ters could  help  members  of  the  Association 
in  no  easier  way  than  by  acting  as  a  medium 
of  communication  between  libraries  desirous 
of  effecting  an  exchange  of  their  duplicate 

practicable  as  it  would  involve  considerable 
expenditure  of  time,  money  and  space.  But 
it  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  each  library 
to  send  to  the  central  bureau  a  list  of  its 
duplicates  on  "P-slips,"  each  stamped  with 
the  name  of  the  library.  Along  with  the  slips 
would  go  a  memorandum  of  items  desired. 
The  central'  office  could  incorporate  the  slips 
in  its  union  catalog  of  duplicates,  examine 
the  catalog  for  the  items  wanted,  and  dis- 
patch a  card  with  information  as  to  the  near- 
est libraries  able  to  supply  them.  Negotia- 
tions for  the  gift,  sale  or  exchange  of  these 
desiderata  could  be  carried  on  between  the 
parties  concerned,  without  troubling  head- 
quarters further,  except  that  the  library  sup- 
plying material  should  inform  the  central 
bureau  that  it  can  no  longer  supply  such  and 
such  items. 

Of  course  small  and  recently  organized 
libraries  would  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  such  a  plan,  but  every  institution  would 
be  served  by  it  occasionally.  Every  librarian 
has  been  repeatedly  annoyed  by  the  myste- 
rious disapj)earanece  of  a  single  number, 
which  holds  up  the  binding  of  the  volume 
indefinitely  or  until  the  missing  number  is 
secured  at  a  fancy  price  from  some  dealer. 

Few  librarians  have  any  conception  of  the 
periodical  treasures  that  may  be  had  in  any 
town  for  the  asking.  Last  spring  in  the 
house-cleaning  season  the  librarian  of  a  town 
of  20,000  inhabitants  asked  through  the 
newspapers  that  the  closets  under  the  stairs 
be  cleaned  out,  and  their  contents  set  aside 
for  the  library.  A  full  dozen  wagonloads 
of  accessions  were  the  fruit  of  this  sugges- 
tion. Nine-tenths  of  the  material  was  worth- 
less in  that  library,  but  the  remaining  tenth 
strengthened  the  collection  of  indexed  peri- 
odicals by  some  hundreds  of  complete  vol- 
umes. 

If  the  libraries  throughout  the  country 
were  to  inaugurate  a  campaign  of  this  kind 
next  spring,  the  results  would  be  well  worth 
while  if  each  library  were  to  benefit  only  by 
its  own  collections.  If  the  individual  items 
collected  by  all  could  be  placed  where  each 
would  do  the  most  good,  the  resultant  benefit 
would  be  incalculable.  We  are  members  of 
an  association  established  for  our  common 
good.  We  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  benefits 
of  co-operation  among  ourselves.  Here  is 
a  chance  for  our  association  to  help  us.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  us  to  help  each  other.  Per- 
sonal experience  has  shown  that  the  plan  is 
practical  and  well  worth  carrying  into  exe- 
cution. It  is  respectfully  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  the  persons  concerned.  If 
librarians  who  think  well  of  the  plan  would 


sam^t?^  f?ead(iuarters.  signifying  at  the 
same  time  their  personal  desire  to  offer  and 
receive  the  benefits  of  this  form  of  ?o-opera 

w^dPbehrade.PraCtlCal  trial  Oi  the  Sche™ 

Surely  such  a  means  as  this  for 
tangible  service  to  its  members 
should   not   be    neglected   by  ai 
desirous   of  increasing   its   membershi 
influence. 

BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

NEIGHBORHOOD  EXHIBIT 
THE  second  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Brook- 
lyn   Pub  he    Library   to   study   carefully   the 
neighborhoods  served  by  each  branch  libra- 
ry   as   outlined   in  the   report   of  the   Chief 

fe  -art!?n  Jor  I908'  was  carried  out  by  a 
Neighborhood  exhibit"  recently  held  at  the 
Williamsburg  branch.  This  exhibit  aimed  to 
represent  the  sociological  conditions  in  each 
district  and  the  administrative  problems  aris- 
ing therefrom.  Methods  and  plans  for  deal- 
ing with  these  problems  were  shown,  as  well 
as  special  labor  saving  devices,  indexes,  book- 
lists, joke  books,  etc.  Each  branch  exhibited 
as  a  basis  a  map  of  its  neighborhood, 
which  indicated  the  density  of  population 
the  location  of  public  institutions,  schools' 
places  of  worship  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
industrial  character  of  the  community'  and 
nationalities  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Admin- 
istration department,  in  addition  to  a  large 
map  showing  the  location  of  each  branch  and 
the  theoretical  boundaries  of  the  district  of 
each,  exhibited  large  drawings  of  the  pro- 
posed central  building,  and  two  charts  pic- 
turing the  growth  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library  System  in  number  of  branches,  cir- 
culation and  income.  Written  reports,  de- 
scribing neighborhood  conditions  and  neigh- 
borhood work,  prepared  by  each  branch 
librarian  earlier  in  the  year,  were  placed 
alongside  of  each  branch's  exhibit. 

The  exhibit,  together  with  a  summary  of 
the  written  reports,  served  to  give  to  the 
branch  workers  a  view  of  the  work  of  the 
library  as  a  whole.  The  great  number  of 
different  methods  and  devices  displayed, 
which  while  often  dealing  with  similar  prob- 
lems did  not  duplicate  each  other,  showed 
that  the  individuality  of  the  work  in  the 
various  branches  is  not  at  all  hampered  by 
the  rigid  uniformity  in  routine  trailers  neces- 
sary for  the  economical  administration  of  a 
large  library  system. 

Several  branches  have  begun  to  adopt  many 
of  the  suggestions  given  by  this  comparative 
display,  and  to  facilitate  this,  a  classified  list 
of  the  material  submitted  is  being  prepared. 
It  is  now  planned  either  to  maintain  a  per- 
manent exhibit  that  will  keep  the  entire 
staff  in  touch  with  neighborhood  work 
thrpugout  the  city,  or  to  hold  such  an  ex- 
hibit every  year. 
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MODERN  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ECON- 
OMY   SERIES 

FOLLOWING  is  a  list  of  the  published  and 
of  some  of  the  forthcoming  pamphlets  in  this 
series.  They  may  not  appear  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  here  set  down.  The  sale  of 
the  parts  already  issued  assures  the  continu- 
ance of  the  series.  The  price  of  most  of  the 
parts  will  be  25  cents.  But  hereafter  parts 
as  large  as  the  Charging  System,  which  is 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  an>  of  the  parts 
were  expected  to  be  when  they  were  offered 
in  the  first  circular  at  25  cents  each,  will 
have  a  price  of  from  40  to  50  cents.  One 
thousand  copies  only  of  each  part  are  printed. 
The  copies  offered  singly  of  those  already 
issued  are  nearly  exhausted.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  orders  for  full  sets.  In  fact,  it 
is  probable  that  orders  for  full  sets  only  will 
be  accepted  after  a  few  more  parts  have  been 
issued. 

TENTATIVE  LIST  OF  THE  SERIES 

Fart  i.     The  Lending  department 

1  Registration  desk.     Printed 

2  The  charging  system.     Printed 

3  Administration    of    lending    department. 

Printed 

4  Relations  with  public  in  tending  depart- 

ment.    Printed 

Part  2.     Booklists  and  other  library  publica- 
tions 

Part  3.     Branches  and  delivery  stations 

Part  4.     Advertising 

Part  5.     The  school  department 

1  School  department  room 

2  Course  of  study  for  normal  school  pupils 

on  the  use  of  a  library.     Printed  75 
cents 

3  Work  with  schools:  school  libraries 

4  School  pictures,  educational  and  decora- 

tive 

5  The  picture  collection 
Part  6.     Reference  work 

1  Reference  work  in  general 

2  General  periodicals,  current  and  bound 

3  Work   with   study   clubs 
Part  7.    Technical  department 

1  Technical  department  in  general 

2  Manufacturers'  catalogs 

3  Technical,  scientific  and  trade  journals 
Part  8.     The  children's  department 

i  The  children's  room 
Part  9.     Art  department 

1  General  management  and  exhibitions 

2  Art  books,  photographs  and  prints 

3  The  library's  printing  press  and  its  uses 
Part  10.    Order  department 

Part  ii.    Catalog  department 

1  Classification  and  the  shelf-list 

2  Cataloging  and  the  catalog 

Part  12.    The  business  man's  branch 

1  General  description 

2  Maps,  atlases  and  their  management 

3  Directories,  general  and  special 
Part  13.     Administration. 


PERIODICAL  CLEARING  HOUSE  AND 
ANTI-TRUST   LAW 

IT  is  reported  from  Cleveland  that  on  in- 
formation furnished  by  W.  H.  Brett,  libra- 
rian of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  United 
States  District  Attorney  Day  has  called  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice  at 
Washington  to  a  charge  that  a  periodical 
clearing  house  embracing  26  rmblishers  vio- 
lates the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  Mr.  Brett, 
it  is  reported,  states  that  discounts  on  $4500 
in  subscriptions  similar  to  those  in  previous 
years  was  refused  by  the  Franklin  Square 
Subscription  Agency  connected  with  the 
Harper  House,  because  of  the  existence  of 
this  combination.  It  is  further  stated  that 
Mr.  Brett's  assertion  has  been  disputed  by 
Major  F.  T.  Leigh,  treasurer  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  in  an  interview  in  the  New  York 
Tribune.  Mr.  Leigh  stated  that  there  was  a 
clearing  house  which  fixed  prices  to  be  paid 
on  direct  and  cleared  business  —  direct  busi- 
ness being  that  obtained  by  agents  of  the 
individual  publisher  and  cleared  business  that 
offered  by  'various  agencies,  of  which  the 
Franklin  Square  house  is  one  of  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  which  do  a  large  part  of  the 
periodical  subscription  business  of  the 
country. 

As  far  as  the  clearing  house  is  concerned 
in  raising  or  lowering  prices,  Mr.  Leigh  said 
those  prices  had  already  been  lowered  iu 
clubbing  arrangements  to  a  point  where  fur- 
ther decrease  would  result  in  a  violation  of 
the  Postofnce  Department  rules,  which  pro- 
vide that  for  every  copy  of  a  magazine  sent 
through  the  mails  as  second  class  matter  the 
publisher  must  show  on  his  books  that  he  has 
received  one-half  the  subscription  price,  ex- 
clusive of  any  commission  to  agents  or  re- 
ductions through  clubbing  arrangements  with 
other  publishers. 

LIBRARIES  IN  RUSSIAN  UNIVERSI- 
TIES 

THE  Society  of  Librarians  of  St.  Petersburg 
has  addressed  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy 
of  Science  a  request  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  means  that  should  be  taken 
for  improving  the  conditions  of  library  ad- 
ministration in  the  Russian  universities.  This 
question,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society,  is  very 
opportune,  because  the  university  constitution 
is  at  present  undergoing  a  revision.  In  an 
introductory  note  explaining  the  motives  of 
the  Society,  attention  is  called  to  the  necessity 
for  founding  at  the  universities  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Kharkov  chairs  of  library  science 
and  bibliography,  in  connection  with  which 
courses  should  be  offered  in  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  library  administration.  The 
Society  requests  that  extracts  from  this  peti- 
tion be  sent  to  the  Ministers  of  National  Edu- 
cation and  to  the  Senates  of  the  Universities 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Kharkov.  T.  W.  K. 
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CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  GIFTS,  1909 


ORIGINAL  GIFTS, 
Lyons,  Kansas . . .  $6,000 
Tooele  City,  Utah.  5,000 

Auburn,  Ind 12,500 

Johnson  County  (at 

(Buffalo)  Wyo..  12,500 

Richmond,  Cal 17,500 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

(for      6      branch 

buildings) 120,000 

Halstead,  Kan 5,000 

Imperial,  Cal 10,000 

Greenville,  Ala...  10,000 
'Missouri  Valley, 

Iowa... 10,000 

Carbon  County  (at 

Rawlins),  Wyo..  10,000 

Summit,  N.  J 17,5°° 

Button,  Neb 5,000 

West  End,  Ala...  10,000 
Burr  Oak,  Mich..  5,000 
El  Centre,  Cal...  10,000 
Goldfield,  Nev....  20,000 

Marion,  111 18,000 

Mound  Bayou, 

Miss 4,000 

National  City,  Cal.  10,000 
Perry,  Oklahoma.  10,000 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  10,000 
Snohomish,  Wash.  10,000 

Angola,  Ind 10,000 

Neosha,  Mo 10,000 

Wenatchee,  Wash.  10,000 

Bolivar,  N.  Y 5,000 

Mount  Carmel,  111.  15,000 
Sulphur  Springs, 

Texas 12,000 

Garden  City,  Kan.  10,000 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.  20,000 
West  Chicago,  111.  6,500 


UNITED    STATES 
Birmingham,  Ala.  .  100,000 
Barnesville,    Ga...    10,000 
Belleville,  N.  J...   20,000 

Croon:e,    Md 500 

Presses,  Wash 5,000 

Ridgefarm   T  o  w  n- 

ship,     Ridgefarm, 

111 9,000 

Woodbine,    Iowa..     7,50° 

Ashland,   Ore 15,^00 

Pittsburg,    Kan 40,000 

Livermore,  Cal...  10,000 
Healdsburg,  Cal..  10,000 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  100,000 

Alliance,  Neb 10,000 

Aurora,    Neb 10,000 

Brownsville,  Tenn.     7,500 

Caldwell,  Kan 7,000 

Clay  Center,  Kan.  10,000 
C  o  e  u  r  d'  Alene, 

Idaho 13,000 

Hoquiam,     Wash..    20,000 

Kentland,     Ind 10,000 

Lyndon,    Kan 7,500 

Marine  City,  Mich.   10,000 

Oswego,    Kan 5,000 

Park  Ridge,   111...      5,000 

Preston.    Minn 8,000 

Lompoc,  Cal 10,000 

Manitou,    Colo....      6,500 

Pasco,    Wash 10,000 

Peoria,    111 20,000 

Farmville,   Va 10,000 

Olathe,   Kan 10,000 

Rome,    Ga 15,000 

Ruston,   La 10,000 

Stockton,    Kan.  . .  .      5,000 

Total     70     Library 

Buildings..      ..$980,500 


2,000 

2,500 

4,000 

740 

10,000 

1,000 


INCREASES,    UNITED    STATES 

Lima,   Ohio $4,000  Alma,    Neb 6,000 

Casper,    Wyo 3,000  Alturas,    Cal 2,500 

Guilfcrd,    Me 750  Cleveland,      O.      (3 

Harrisburg,    111....     2,500  branch   bldgs.) .  .    83,000 

St.     Joseph,     M  o  .  Eureka  City,  Utah.     1,000 

(branch  bldg.) .  .   25,000  Mount   Vernon,    N. 

Cincinnati,     O.      (3  Y 2,000 

branch   bldgs.)  .  .100,000  New  Orleans,  La  (i 

Rockwell    City,  branch   bldgs.)  .  .   25,000 

Iowa 500  Willoughby,    O. . 

Oklahoma      City,  Bemidji,  Minn . . 

Okla 10,000  Bloorrrfield,    Ind. 

New      Brunswick,  Orange,    Conn.. 

N.   J 2,500  Meridian,    Miss. 

Jacksonville,   Fla..      5,000  Superior,    Neb.. 

Westfield,   N.   J....     5,000  

Chelsea,  Mass 7,500  26  Library  increases 

Connersville,    Ind.     2,500  (incl.  8  additional 
Lawrenceburg,   Ky.        800  branch     build- 
ings)  $308,790 

ORIGINAL    GIFTS,    CANADA 

Port  Arthur,  Ont. .   30,000  Mount    Forest 10,000 

Grand  Valley,  Ont.     7,500  Orillia,    Ont 12,500 

Preston,    Ont 10,000   Ayr,  Ont 5,ooo 

Arthur,   Ont. 7,5°o  Raymond,    Alberta.  10,000 

Brussels,  Ont 6,500  

Hamilton,  Ont 75,ooo    Total     10    Library 

Buildings.  .     .  .$174,000 

INCREASES,    CANADA 
Port    Elgin,    Ont..       $800   Penetanguishene, 

Niagara   Falls,  Ont.     2,500        Ont 500 

Brussels,    Ont 500  

Fergus,    Ont 3,000   5   Library  increases 

to  previous    gifts.   $7,300 


ORIGINAL    GIFTS,    ENGLAND    AND    WALES 
Exeter,    England.  £15,000  Ossett,    England...      1,400 
Stisted,    England..  50   Millom,   England..     2,000 

Liverpool    England  19,000   Llangwm,   Wales..         119 
Occold,    England..  30  Hertford,  England,     i.ooo 

Harlesden,    Eng...     2,000  Woolwich,    Eng...      1,000 
Great  Holland,  Eng.       236  Mary    Tavey    Eng.        100 

St.  Albans.  Eng. . .     3,000  

Kingston.    England          54  Total,     15     Library 

"Engfand.1*"?:!'        9o       ^^^ *«•"» 

INCREASES,  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Taunton,  England.      £750   Hackney,   London.         140 

Worthing    Eng 7^8 

Morley,    England..         170    4  Library  increases.  £1797 

ORIGINAL  GIFTS,  SCOTLAND 
Clydebank £10,000  Tranent goo 


Drumoak. 
Beattock  Summit.  . 

Hermitage 

Symington 

Royal  Four  Towns. 


600   Torryburn 1,000 

75    Strachur 600 

81   Advie 150 

300  Total     lo     Library 

250       Buildings £13,856 


ORIGINAL  GIFTS,  IRELAND 
Kingstown  .....................  .  .  £  i  784. 

Ballyboden  .......................... 

Millstreet  ...............................  ',     2j0oo 

Total  3  Library  Buildings  ...............  £7,034 

INCREASES,    IRELAND 
Downpatrick  .............................        £66 

Tralee  ...................................     I)5OO 

2  Library  increases  .....................  £1,566 

ORIGINAL    OTHER    GIFTS    FOR    LIBRARY    BUILDINGS 
Northcote,    Victo-  Alexandra,      New 

ria,   Australia.  ..  £3,000       Zealand  .......         800 

Muizenberg,     Cape  Midland     Junction, 

Colony  ........      i,  600        West  Australia..      1,500 

Onehunga,      New  _  _ 

Zealand  ......  ..      2,000  Total      6      Library 

Levin,     New     Zea-  Buildings  .....  £10,400 

land  ...........      1,500 

GIFTS  TO  COLLEGES   FOR  LIBRARIES 

Increase 
Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass  ..........   $7,000 

TOTAL   FOR  LIBRARY   BUILDINGS,    1909. 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  80  Library  Buildings.  .   $1,154,500 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  31  increases  to  previous 

gifts,  including  8  new  buildings  ........         316,090 

United  Kingdom,  28  Library  Buildings...         329,845 
United   Kingdom,    6   increases   to   previous 

gifts  ...............................  i6:8is 

Australia,  2  Library  Buildings  ...........  22,500 

South  Africa,   i   Library  Building  ........  8,000 

New  Zealand,  3   Library  Buildings  ........         21,500 


"7 


I  comPris'-ng  «*  new  bldgs.  .  $1,869,250 
Increase  to  previous  college  library  gift 
Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass  ......  7,000 

This    makes    the    total    of    Mr.    Carnegie's 
gifts     for    public    and    college    libraries 
in   1909  .............................   $1,876,250 

as  against  $1,991,278  in   1908. 

The   total    of   Mr.    Carnegie    Library   gifts   to    date 

(Dec.   31,    1909)   is  as  follows: 

1979  Public    Library    Buildings  ..........  $49,812,400 

115  College   Library  Buildings  ..........     3,66°,753 

2094  Library  Buildings  .........    ........  $53,473ii53 
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AMERICAN  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE 

THE  program  for  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Institute,  held  in  Chicago,  Jan. 
6,  1910,  planned  to  give  consideration  to  spe- 
cial problems  of  affiliation  and  co-operation, 
as  follows: 

1.  Address  by  the  president:  General  condi- 

tions governing  affiliation  in  associations. 

2.  Discussion:  Affiliation  with  the  municipal- 

ity. 

(a)  Organic  connection  of  library  and 

city. 

(b)  How  can  the  library  aid  the  town 

or  city  government? 

3.  Discussion :  Affiliation  of  separate  libraries. 

(a)  Specialization. 

(b)  Interlibrary  loans. 

It  was  requested  that  all  Fellows  of  the  In- 
stitute come  prepared  to  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions : 

1.  How  is   your  library  connected   with   the 

municipality  ? 

How  is  your  board  appointed? 
How  do  you  receive  your  appropriation  ? 
How  are  your  bills  paid? 

2.  Do  you  do  municipal  reference  work? 
Of  what  kind  and  in  what  way? 

3.  Are  there  other  public  or  semi-public  li- 

braries in  your  town  or  city? 
What  steps  do  you  take  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  work? 

4.  Do  you  lend  books  to  distant  libraries? 
Do  you  borrow  from  distant  libraries? 
To  what  extent  and  with  what  limitations? 

Hmertcan  Xlbrar^  Hssoclaticm 

EXECUTIVE    BOARD 

THE  Executive  board  of  the  A.  L.  A.  met 
at  headquarters  in  Chicago,  Sept.  2,  1909, 
with  the  following  members  present,  presi- 
dent N.  D.  C.  Hodges;  ist  vice-president 
James  I.  Wyer,  jr.;  2d  vice-president  Alice 

5.  Tyler;  treasurer  Purd  B.  Wright;  C.  W. 
Andrews;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf  and  Henry 
E.   Legler. 

FINANCES 

It  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  finance  the  adoption  of  the  following 
supplementary  budget  for  1909  and  budget 
for  1910: 

1909   1910 

Balance $2207   $2543 

Receipts — 

Membership 4740         4720 

Interest  Endowment 350  350 

Interest  on  Bank  Bal 80  So 

Sales   of   Bulletin 150  150 

Publishing  Board noo         1500 

Total   for  year 6420  6800 

Expenditures — 

Bulletin 1400  1400 

Conference 475  AOO 

Committees 710  400 

Headquarters — 

Boston 847  .... 

Chicago — Secretary 667  2000 

Other  salaries 600  1 800 

Miscellaneous 400  300 


Treasurer — Expense 7^ 

Secretary  (Mr.  Wyer) "...  125 

Expense I25 

Moving 400 

Travel 

Contingencies 260 
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Total  for  year  ............  $6084       $6800 


Balance 


It  was  voted  that  the  bond  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  be  placed  at  $8000  and  that 
the  secretary  be  bonded  for  the  sum  of  $2000, 
the  secretary  to  act  as  the  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  association. 

COMMITTEES 

The  following  appointments  to  committees 
were  made  : 

Library  training  —  Dr.  A.  S.  Root  was 
designated  as  chairman,  vice  Mary  W.  Plum- 
mer,  resigned. 

Library  -  administration  —  Miss  Ethel  F. 
McCollough. 

Bookbuying  —  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner  was 
appointed  chairman  and  Walter  L.  Brown 
member  to  succeed  John  Cotton  Dana,  re- 
signed. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Committee  on  work 
with  the  blind  be  continued,  with  Miss  Emma 
R.  Neisser  as  chairman,  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Fairchild  and  Asa  Don  Dickinson,  members 
of  the  committee. 

Voted,  that  N.  D.  C.  Hodges  and  E.  C. 
Richardson  be  named  as  co-operating  agents 
for  the  American  Library  Association  in 
plans  for  the  international  library  conference 
to  be  held  in  Brussels  next  August. 

Voted,  that  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion call  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  to  meet  in  Chicago  following  the 
meeting  of  the  League  of  Library  Commis- 
sions next  January. 

CHALMERS  HADLEY,  Secretary, 

CHICAGO    MEETING 

The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  American  Library  Association  was  held 
Jan.  5,  1910,  at  A.  L.  A.  Headquarters,  Wash- 
ington street,  Chicago. 

The  following  topics  were  proposed  for 
consideration  : 

The  International  Congress  of  Archivists 
and  Librarians,  Brussels,  1910. 

Affiliation  of  state  library  associations  and 
the  American  Library  Association. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  sections  of  the 
Association,  their  advisability,  their  effect  on 
the  program  of  the  annual  conference,  their 
organization. 

Library  sections  of  other  educational  as- 
sociations. 

The  Stratford  Hotel,  Michigan  ave.  and 
Jackson  Boulevard  was  selected  as  headquar- 
ters for  members  of  the  Council. 

A  dinner  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Jan. 

In  addition  to  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
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other  meetings  were  held  in  Chicago  the 
first  week  in  January,  1910,  as  follows: 

League  of  Library  Commissions,  Jan.  3 
and  4;  A.  L.  A.  Executive  board,  Jan.  4,  at 
10:00  a.m.;  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  board,  Jan. 
4,  at  4:00  p.m.;  A.  L.  A.  Institute,  Jan.  6; 
College  and  university  librarians,  Jan.  7. 

Full  reports  of  these  meetings  will  be  given 
in  a  later  number 


State  Xibrarp  Commissions 


LEAGUE   OF  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONS 

THE  Eastern  meeting  of  the  League  of  Li- 
brary Commissions  will  be  held  m  the  State 
Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  4  and  5,  1910. 
The  first  session  will  begin  at  2.30  p.m., 
Friday,  Feb.  4,  when  three  short  papers  will 
be  read  by  representative  members  of  differ- 
ent commissions  on  the  most  vital  topics  of 
commission  work.  ( 

The  remainder  of  the  time  and  that  of  the 
two  following  sessions,  at  9:30  and  2:30  on 
Saturday,  will  be  given  to  informal  discussion 
of  questions  of  interest.  The  following  have 
been  suggested  and  any  one  is  invited  to  add 
others : 

QUESTIONS  FOR  CONSIDERATION 

1.  What  amount  of  supervision  and  inspec- 
tion over  town  libraries  by  library  commis- 
sions is  justified? 

2.  How  much  assistance  in  cataloging  and 
organization   should   the  library  commission 
give  to  a  library? 

3.  Is  annual  aid  to  libraries  desirable?     If 
so,  how  best  can  it  be  administered? 

4.  Which  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of 
the  travelling  library  department,  work  with 
schools,  study  clubs,   foreign  population,  or 
circulation  of  general  collections? 

5.  Best  methods  of  establishing  travelling 
library  stations? 

6.  Best  ways  of  keeping  travelling  library 
records  ? 

7.  Should   the   commission   supply  reading 
matter  to  prisons,  reformatories,  insane  asy- 
lums and  other  state  institutions? 

8.  How   can   commissions   best   co-operate 
with  each  other? 

9.  Selection  of  books  for  small  libraries? 

10.  Does  the  magazine  clearing  house  pay? 
IT.  How  best  conduct  a  library  institute? 

GEORGIA   LIBRARY  COMMISSION 

Miss  Julia  T.  Rankin,  librarian  of  the  Car- 
negie Library  of  Atlanta,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Georgia  Library  Commis- 
sion. This  position  was  left  vacant  by  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Anne  Wallace  in  Febru- 
ary, 1908. 


State  Xibrarg  associations 

CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Autumn  activity  in  the  California  Library 
Association  tegan  with  a  meeting  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  in  the  redwoods  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Redwood  Park  (Big  Basin),  Santa 
Cruz  county,  on  Sept.  11-12,  1909.  On  Satur- 
day afternoon  an  informal  conference  was 
held  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  from  the 
neighboring  country  who  could  not  remain 
for  the  evening  meeting.  In  the  evening  the 
County  library  system  was  discussed  by  J.  L. 
Gillis,  state  librarian,  and  Miss  Harriet  G. 
Eddy,  county  library  organizer.  Edward 
Rowland  Sill's  poem,  "Among  the  redwoods," 
was  read  by  Miss  Walker.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
trees  ;n  the  forest,  Prof.  W,  R.  Dudley,  of 
Stanford  University,  told  of  the  history,  geol- 
ogy and  plant  life  of  the  Big  Basin.  In  the 
afternoon  a  walk  was  taken  through  the  won- 
derful forest,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
camp-fire  gathering  at  which  S.  B.  Mitchell, 
of  Stanford  University  Library,  acted  as  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  Miss  Cole,  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Public  Library,  read  Henry  Van  Dyke's 
"God  of  the  open  air,"  and  the  meeting  closed 
with  story  telling  and  songs.  This  meeting 
was  so  successful  that  the  district  officers 
hcpe  that  it  "vyi!!  be  the  first  of  a  series  of 
annual  cutings  for  the  second  district  to 
which  all  library  workers  in  California  will 
be  invited. 

A  meeting  of  the  first  district  was  held  at 
the  University  of  California  on  Sept.  24.  The 
following  papers  were  read:  "The  public  li- 
brary and  the  city  auditor,"  by  Miss  G.  W. 
Little] ohn,  of  the  Berkeley  Public  Library; 
"The  arrangement  of  time  schedules,"  by 
Ulrich  Graff,  of  the  University  of  California 
Library;  "Some  new  reference  books,"  by  H. 
Ralph  Mead,  of  the  University  of  California 
Library ;  "Education,"  by  E.  W.  Maslin,  trus- 
tee of  the  Alameda  Public  Library.  The 
program  closed  with  a  short  talk  by  Charles 
S.  Greene,  of  the  Oakland  Free  Library,  on 
his  trip  east  and  the  A.  L.  A.  Conference  at 
Bretton  Woods.* 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  fifth  and  ninth  dis- 
tricts was  held  at  Colusa,  Oct.  25-26.  On 
Monday  afternoon,  in  joint  session  with  the 
Colusa  County  Teachers'  Institute,  the  pro- 
gram was :  "One  library's  use  of  pictures," 
by  Miss  Mabel  G.  Huntley,  of  the  Sacramento 
Public  Library;  'How  to  interest  boys  and 
girls  in  good  books,"  by  Miss  Harriet  G. 
Eddy,  of  the  state  library;  "Books  for  the 
school  library,"  by  Miss  Stella  Huntington, 
of  the  state  library.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  reception  to  librarians,  teachers,  vis- 
itors and  townspeople,  with  the  following 

*Mr.  Greene's  address  was  printed  in  News 
Notes  of  California  Libraries,  October,  1909. 
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program:  "Address  of  welcome,"  by  Judge 
Albery,  president  of  the  Colusa  Library 
Board  of  Trustees ;  "Response  and  discussion 
of  the  new  county  library  idea,"  by  J.  L. 
Gillis,  state  librarian;  "How  to  start  the 
county  library  system,"  by  Bertha  Kumli,  of 
the  state  library.  On  Tuesday  morning  a 
round  table  for  librarians  was  conducted  by 
L.  W.  Ripley,  librarian  of  the  Sacramento 
Public  Library. 

The  fourth  district  held  a  meeting  at  Vis- 
alia  on  Nov.  13,  at  which  M.  J.  Ferguson,  as- 
sistant state  librarian,  spoke  on  the  "County 
library  system  for  California,"  and  Miss  Ber- 
tha Kumli  conducted  a  round  table  on  library 
problems. 

A  meeting  of  the  sixth  district  was  held  at 
Hollywood  on  Nov.  12.  Miss  Gretchen  Libby 
read  a  paper  on  the  "History  of  the  Audubon 
movement."  J.  L.  Gillis  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  "The  new  county  library  law."  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  several  library 
trustees  severely  critised  this  law,  and  a  reso- 
lution condemning  the  law  was  passed.  After 
some  further  discussion  another  resolution 
was  adopted,  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
that  its  irembers  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  state 
librarian  in  his  efforts  to  extend  by  legal  authority 
library  privileges  to  all  sections  of  the  state,  and 
that  they  recommend  that  the  authorities  of  the 
various  libraries  who  desire  amendments  to  the 
existing  law  should  forward  the  same  to  the  state 
librarian  for  consideration." 

Miss  Harriet  G.  Eddy  spoke  for  a  few  min- 
utes on  the  great  desire  of  the  country  people 
for  books  and  on  the  fact  that  this  law  was 
intended  to  make  it  possible  to  give  them 
what  they  want. 

A  meeting  of  the  third  district  was  held  at 
Vallejo  on  Dec.  n,  1909. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Long  Beach 
in  April,  1910.  Preceding  the  meeting  a  ten- 
day  institute  on  library  methods  will  be  held. 
Further  announcement  concerning  the  details 
of  the  meeting  will  be  made  in  a  few  weeks. 

KEYSTONE    STATE    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the-  Keystone 
State  Library  Association  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president,  Mr.  Harrison  W.  Craver, 
in  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Fri- 
day morning,  Oct.  29th,  1909. 

Interlibrary-loans  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Bishop,  superintendent 
of  the  Reading  Room  Library  of  Congress. 
This  paper  was  published  in  the  December 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 

Miss  Margaret  Quirk,  home  teacher  for  the 
blind,  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  gave  a 
talk  on  Library  work  with  the  blind.  There 
are  now  two  centers  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
work  of  teaching  the  blind  to  read  —  one  in 
Philadelphia  and  one  in  Pittsburgh.  '  Miss 


'Quirk  will  send  a  card  with  the  raised  letters 
and  instructions  how  to  use  it  to  any  blind 
in  this  part  of  the  state  who  will  apply  to  her. 
Where  it  is  possible  she  will  go  in  person  to 
teach  these  blind. 

Friday  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation made  excursion  to  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, Homestead,  and  the  steel  mills  and  the 
branch  libraries  of  the  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh. 

Friday  evening  an  informal  reception  was 
held  in  the  Carnegie  Library  for  all  members 
and  friends  of  the  Association,  after  which 
the  evening  session  was  opened  by  the  presi- 
dent, who  gave  an  address  on  the  Library 
and  its  aims.  The  library  is  not  a  panacea 
for  all  ills,  nor  can  it  fill  the  place  of  the 
schools.  The  library  is  an  aid  and  not  a  fac- 
tor in  education.  The  library  has  two  dis- 
tinct features,  the  educational  and  the  re- 
creational. The  fiction  problem  is  not  so 
alarming  when  it  is  understood  that  as  for- 
merly essays  were  the  means  used  in  teaching 
the  problems  of  life,  now  all  problems  are 
considered  in  fiction. 

Miss  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle  read  a  paper 
called  "Library  Waltoniensis."  The  li- 
brarian was  fancied  as  the  angler  and 
the  non-suspecting  public  were  the  fish  to  be 
caught,  as  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  fish 
the  angler  must  be  most  skilful  and  wise  in 
the  choice  of  bait  and  tackle  to  know  the 
proper  kind  to  use  in  his  catch  for  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  fish.  The  Waltonian  librarian 
became  the  popular  word  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Marx  interested  the 
Association  in  "The  circulating  librarian." 
Mr.  Marx  in  considering  the  library  field 
feels  there  are  more  desirable  people  to 
reach  than  the  omnivorous  readers  of 
the  latest  book  in  fiction,  who  are  ever 
with  us  and  never  satisfied.  The  working 
man  and  his  need  of  helpful  reading  was  dis- 
cussed very  fully.  As  he  will  not  come  to  the 
library  for  various  reasons,  Mr.  Marx  has 
conceived  the  novel  idea  of  fitting  up  a  trol- 
ley car  with  books  and  going  to  the  districts 
where  these  men  of  toil  live.  The  expense 
has  all  been  considered,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
impracticable  to  carry  out  such  a  plan,  and 
it  is  certainly  worth  thinking  about  seriously. 

The  staff  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pitts- 
burgh, at  the  close  of  the  program  enter- 
tained the  Association  in  the  banquet  hall  of 
the  library.  This  was  one  of  the  unexpected 
and  delightful  features  of  the  state  meeting. 

Miss  Effie  L.  Power,  of  the  Children's  De- 
partment, conducted  a  round-table  on  Book 
selection  for  children. 

Selection  of  children's  books  from  standard 
lists  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by.  Miss 
Caroline  Burnite,  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library.  Miss  Burnite  spoke  of  the  value  of 
the  lists  prepared  by  the  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh.  The  Pittsburgh  catalog,  Miss 
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Power's  choice  of  500  books,  and  the  lists  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library  to  the  librarian 
who  must  select  all  her  own  books.  Where 
the  story  hour  is  out  of  the  question  and  the 
presentation  of  a  book  to  the  child  can  only 
be  incidental  and  momentarily,  it  is  necessary 
that  lists  used  should  be  annotated.  The 
keynote  in  the  use  of  lists  should  be  their 
comparative  value. 

Modern  fiction  writers  for  children  and 
some  of  their  books  were  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Marx,  Mr.  Graver,  Miss  Pen- 
dleton,  Miss  Engle,  Miss  Waterman  and 
others. 

"Buying  books:  the  trade  side,"  was  the 
subject  of  a  practical  paper  read  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Hewitt,  of  the  Order  department  of  the  Car- 
negie Library,  Pittsburgh. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  committee 
was  adopted,  and^the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  following  nominees : 
honorary  president,  Mr.  John  Thomson, 
Philadelphia ;  president,  Mr.  Menry  F.  Marx, 
Easton;  vice-president,  Miss  Jessie  Welles, 
Pittsburgh;  secretary,  Miss  Isabelle  Turner, 
Bethlehem;  treasurer,  Mr.  D.  R.  Howard 
Thomson,  Williamsport. 

DAISY  MARY  SMITH,  Secretary-treasurer. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA     LIBRARY    ASSO- 
CIATION 

The  District  of  Columbia  Library  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Public 
Library,  Dec.  15.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year :  president,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Bishop,  ist  vice-president,  Mr.  Wil- 
lard  A.  Waters ;  2d  vice-president,  Miss  Clara 
W.  Herbert ;  secretary,  Mr.  M.  N.  Smull ; 
treasurer,  Miss  Emily  A.  Spilman ;  executive 
committee,  Miss  Flora  Johnson,  Miss  Carp- 
line  Sherman  and  Mr.  Theodore  L.  Cole. 
Mr.  George  F.  Bowerman,  librarian  of  the 
Washington  Public  Library,  read  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  "Public  library  work  at  Wash- 
ington, actual  and  proposed,"  in  which  he 
called  attention  to  the  professional  attitude 
and  spirit  pervading  the  Washington  Public 
Library's  staff,  which  spirit  is  partly  due  to 
the  custom  of  filling  the  highest  ranks  with 
library  school  graduates,  and  the  lower  with 
those  having  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
library.  The  library  possesses  two  dictionary 
card  catalogs,  one  complete  in  one  alphabet, 
and  the  other  divided  into  two  alphabets,  one 
covering  adult  books,  and  the  other  juvenile 
literature.  The  bureau  of  information  and 
the  reference  department  are  in  charge  of 
skilled  specialists,  who  devote  their  entire 
time  to  those  needing  assistance.  The  library 
grants  free  use  of  its  lecture  hall  to  organiza- 
tions conducting  approved  lectures,  the  policy 
being  to  tie  as  many  organizations  and  inter- 
ests to  itself  as  possible,  in  order  to  widen  its 
scope  and  broaden  its  influence.  From  the 
children's  department  school  duplicate  collec- 


tions are  sent  out  by  motor  cycle  to  schools 
remote  from  the  central  library.  A  classified 
collection  of  50,000  pictures  is  in  constant  de- 
mand by  local  newspapers,  study  clubs,  school 
children,  'etc.  Another  important  collection 
is  one  of  3000  trade  catalogs  belonging  to  the 
Useful  Arts  and  Science  department.  This 
department  is  under  the  supervision  of  skilled 
young  men,  and  although  opened  only  a  short 
time,  has  already  outgrown  its  present  quar- 
ters. The  library  is  much  hampered  in  its 
work  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  adequate 
appropriations  from  Congress  to  properly 
carry  on  its  great  mission.  Mr.  Bowerman 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Bruncken,  as- 
sistant register  of  copyrights  at  the  Library 
of  Congress,  who  read  a  paper  on  "The  new 
county  library  system  of  California,"  which 
he  said  is  nothing  less  than  the  first  sys- 
tematic attempt  at  co-ordination  of  the  public 
libraries  of  an  entire  state  with  all  the  other 
educational  agencies  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  California  legislature  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding for  a  county  library  system,  which 
when  completed  will  give  access  to  any  resi- 
dent of  the  state,  at  the  lowest  cost,  to  any 
work  to  be  found  in  any  public  library  of  the 
state.  The  law  governing  the  system  was 
drawn  up  so  as  to  determine  but  few  details, 
but  its  aim  has  been  to  combine  harmoniously 
the  advantages  of  local  autonomy  and  central 
supervision.  Just  as  a  city  may  maintain  its 
municipal  library,  so  each  county  may  estab- 
lish a  county  library,  which  may  have  its 
branches,  deposit  stations,  delivery  automo- 
biles, etc.  It  is  expected  that  gradually  the 
libraries  of  the  cities  and  small  towns  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  become  branches 
of  the  county  system.  There  are  no  boards 
of  trustees,  and  the  county  librarian  must 
furnish  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the 
state  librarian  or  from  the  librarian  of  either 
of  California's  universities.. 

MILTENBERGER  N.  SMULL,  Secretary. 

LOUISIANA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
In  November  a  letter  was  issued  by  the 
New  Orleans  Library  Club  asking  that  libra- 
rians and  members  of  boards  of  trustees  of 
Louisiana  libraries  meet  in  New  Orleans  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  state  library  asso- 
ciation. A  hearty  response  was  received,  and 
the  date  of  the  meeting  was  fixed  for  Dec. 
loth  and  nth.  Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Library  Association, 
having  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  Louisiana 
at  that  time  with  the  hope  of  stimulating 
library  work. 

The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana, 
through  its  president,  Dr.  E.  B.  Craighead, 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  conference  to 
meet  in  Gibson  Hall  on  the  campus ;  and  the 
librarians  and  library  delegates  met  in  the 
faculty  room  for  greetings  before  the  morn- 
ing session,  which  took  place  in  the  Assembly 
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Hall.     The   president    of  the    New    Orleans 
Library  Club  presided. 

Dr.  Craighead  spoke  a  few  words  of  cor- 
dial welcome,  and  Hon.  George  Hathaway, 
president  of  the  Jennings  Public  Library 
Board,  made  the  response  for  the  state.  The 
secretary  then  called  the  roll  of  libraries  and 
women's  clubs  represented,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  of  "The  function  and 
value  of  a  state  library  association,"  led  by 
Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley. 

At  the  afternoon  session  librarians  and 
delegates  from  Baton  Rouge,  Alexandria, 
Jennings,  Amite  and  Napoleonville  gave  their 
experiences  in  getting  a  public  library  in 
their  town.  Miss  Inez  Mprtland,  librarian 
of  Louisiana  State  University,  read  a  paper 
on  "The  value  of  training  for  librarianship." 
Mr.  Hadley  conducted  a  Question  box.  The 
program  closed  with  a  talk  on  "Mechanical 
equipment,"  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Parker,  of  the 
Library  Bureau,  and  an  exhibition  of  Library 
Bureau  tools. 

At  4.30  p.m.  a  visit  was  paid  to  Howard 
Memorial  Library,  where  the  librarian,  Mr. 
William  Beer,  showed  the  valuable  volumes 
in  the  library,  and  gave  an  address  on  "Refer- 
ence books  for  the  small  library."  The  third 
session  of  the  conference  was  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  New  Orleans  Public  Li- 
brary, Mr.  Henry  M.  Gill,  the  librarian,  pre- 
siding. Mr.  Gill  spoke  on  "Public  library 
work  with  schools,"  and  led  a  discussion  on 
the  possibilities  of  that  side  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Hadley  gave  an  address  on  "The  library  and 
the  community."  The  business  session  was 
held  next  morning  in  the  drawing-room  of 
Newcomb  College.  A  constitution  was 
adopted  and  the  following  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year :  president,  Hon.  George 
Hathaway,  Jennings;  1st  vice-president,  Miss 
Inez  Mortland,  Baton  Rouge;  2d  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  J.  R.  Thornton,  Alexandria;  sec- 
retary, Miss  Helen  Wells  Dodd,  New  Or- 
leans; treasurer,  Miss  Jane  Grey  Rogers, 
New  Orleans.  Miss  M.  M.  Bell,  librarian  of 
Tulane  University  Library,  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Kopman,  of  New  Orleans  Public  Library, 
were  elected  to  serve  on  the  Executive  board. 

A  legislative  committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  good  library  law  to  present  at  the 
next  session  of  the  state  legislature. 

On  adjournment  a  visit  was  paid  the  New- 
comb  College  Library,  and  the  Newcomb  pot- 
tery building. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will 
take  place  in  May  of  this  year,  the  place  of 
meeting  being  Alexandria. 

HELEN  WELLS  DODD,  Secretary. 

NORTH    CAROLINA    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION 

The  North  Carolina  Library  Association 
met  at  Goldsboro  on  Dec.  2.  The  first  ses- 
sion, held  in  the  afternoon,  was  devoted  to 
formal  routine  business.  At  8 130  o'clock  in 


the  evening  the  second  session  was  called 
to  order.  Mr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  professor  of 
history  at  the  Greensboro  State  Normal, 
made  an  address,  and  Miss  Minnie  W. 
Leatherman,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Library  Commission,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
work  of  a  free  library  commission."  There 
was  music  as  a  part  of  the  evening's  program. 
The  third  and  final  session,  held  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  was  largely  given  to  busi- 
ness. Reports  of  various  committees  were 
heard  and  accepted,  and  officers  for  1910 
were  elected  as  follows:  president,  Louis  R. 
Wilson,  librarian  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
University;  ist  vice-president,  J.  Frank 
Wilkes,  Charlotte;  2d  vice-president,  Miss 
Bertha  Rosenthal,  Raleigh;  secretary,  Miss 
Sarah  Kirby,  Goldsboro;  treasurer^  J.  P. 
Breedlove,  librarian  of  Trinity  College. 

Resolutions  of  appreciation  for  the  hospi- 
tality received  in  Goldsboro  were  adopted  by 
the  Association,  and  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  on  the  part  of  the 
Goldsboro  Public  Library  Association  ex- 
pressing its  appreciation  of  having  the  State 
Association  meet  in  Goldsboro. 

VIRGINIA    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

The  Library  Association  of  Virginia  held 
its  second  annual  meeting,  in  connection 
with  the  Virginia  Educational  Conference,  on 
Nov.  24th,  1909,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  in  the 
Grace  Street  Baptist  Church,  Richmond,  Va. 

Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  of  the  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library,  Baltimore,  made  the  chief  ad- 
dress of  the  occasion,  taking  as  his  subject 
"Library  development  in  the  United  States." 
Dr.  Steiner  emphasized  the  great  need  of 
public  libraries  in  this  state.  Dr.  J.  C.  Met- 
calf,  of  Richmond  College,  also  made  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  "The  relation  of  the  li- 
brary and  the  school."  Dr.  Metcalf  told  of 
the  intimate  relation  of  the  school  and  the 
library,  and  of  the  influence  and  importance 
of  both. 

The  second  and  closing  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  held  at  3.30  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  24th  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Central  Public  School.  This  meeting 
was  principally  a  business  meeting.  The  at- 
tendance did  not  come  up  to  expectations  on 
account  of  the  confusion  as  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  After  the  roll-call  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Black,  secretary,  who  presided  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Sargeant,  of  Norfolk,  president 
of  the  Association,  an  invitation  was  given 
to  all  present  to  become  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. The  chairman  appointed  a  nom- 
inating committee,  composed  of  Dr.  H.  R. 
Mcllwaine,  state  librarian ;  Mr.  E.  G.  Swem, 
assistant  state  librarian,  and  Miss  Tuttle,  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  to  nominate  new 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following 
officers  were  nominated  and  elected :  presi- 
dent, W.  M.  Black,  of  Lynchburg ;  vice-presi- 
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dent,  Dr.  J.  C.  Metcalf,  of  Richmond  Col- 
lege; secretary,  Mr.  George  Carrington 
Moseley,  of  the  Virginia  State  Library;  and 
treasurer,  Mr.  Brownley  Bowen,  of  the  state 
library.  Miss  Lacy,  librarian  of  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  moved  that  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  undertake  a  publicity 
campaign  before  the  coming  session  of  the 
legislature  to  attempt  to  promulgate  the  li- 
brary work  of  Virginia.  This  motion  was 
carried.  Mr.  G.  Carrington  Moseley,  head 
of  the  Travelling  Library  department  of  the 
state  library,  was  empowered  to  communi- 
cate with  local  librarians  throughout  the 
state  and  get  them  to  act  in  connection  with 
the  Virginia  Library  Association  toward  the 
general  increase  of  interest  in  library  work. 
The  most  important  step  at  the  meeting,  or 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important,  was  the 
motion  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Swem,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  be  empowered  to 
confer  with  the  State  Educational  Conference 
or  the  State  Teachers'  Association  with  the 
view  of  securing  every  year  a  part  in  its  de- 
liberations. The  motion  was  passed. 

The  following  program  was  arranged  for 
the  meeting,  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  pre- 
vented its  being  carried  out :  Dr.  H.  R.  Mc- 
Ilwaine,  state  librarian,  "Library  extension 
work ;"  Dr.  Robert  Eraser,  of  Warrenton, 
Va.,  "Some  observations  of  the  travelling 
libraries;"  Superintendent  K.  J.  Hoke,  of 
Manchester,  Va.,  "The  necessity  of  a  school 
library:"  Mr.  W.  M.  Black,  of  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  "The  public  library  as  an  absolute  need 
for  each  community ;"  and-  Mr.  G.  Carrington 
Moseley,  of  the  state  library,  "Field  and 
future  of  travelling  libraries  in  Virginia." 

%tbran>  (Hubs. 


CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Li- 
brary Clufr  was  held  in  the  Assembly  room 
of  the  Public  Library,  Dec.  9.  Five  new 
members  were  voted  in. 

Mr.  J.  Christian  Bay,  classifier  of  the  John 
Crerar  Library,  spoke  on  "Some  problems  of 
classification."  The  problems  discussed  were : 

(i)  The  classification  of  difficult  and  new 
topics.  (2)  The  recognition  of  old  topics  in 
new  form.  (3)  Expanding  as  related  to 
shelving  and  cataloging. 

Mr.  Bay  closed  his  paper  by  referring  to 
personal  benefits  and  enrichments  the  classi- 
fier himself  receives  from  his  slight  contact 
with  so  many  books  on  various  topics. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Bay's  paper,  Miss 
Ahern  conducted  a  question  box  on  varied 
phases  of  library  work. 

EDWARD  D.  TWEEDELL,  Secretary. 
NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  New  York  ajid 
Long  Island  Library  Clubs  was  held  at  the 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  215  West  23d   street, 
on  Friday  afternoon,  Dec.  loth,  1909. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  George  W.  Cole  as 
president  of  the  club  was  announced,  and  the 
council  reported  that  Miss  E.  G.  Baldwin, 
librarian  of  Teachers'  College,  vice-president 
of  the  club,  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term,  and  Miss  H.  B.  Prescott,  of  Columbia 
University,  was  elected  vice-president. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Nelson  read  the  following  re-o- 
lution,  which  was  accepted  by  the  club: 

"Whereas,  The  members  of  the  "New  York  Library 
Club  have  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Adolf  Growoll,  late  managing  editor  of  The 
Publishers'  Weekly,  we  desire  to  put  on  record 
this  expression  of  our  sincere  sympathy  with  his 
associates  in  the  office  of  that  paper  and  of  the 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL  in  their  great  loss,  and  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
Growoll  by  word  and  pen,  during  his  long  and 
useful  career,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  highest  standards  in  the  making  and  selling 
of  books/'  ~ 

The  audience  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  an  address  on  Henrik  Ibsen  by  Profes- 
sor Nathaniel  Schmidt,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. This  address  had  been  given  at  the 
at  nual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Library 
Association  at  Lake  George,  and  was  so 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present  that  it  was  re- 
peated, not  only  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
had  not  been  present,  but  at  the  request  of 
many  who  heard  it  before  and  who  expressed 
themselves  as  desirous  of  hearing ^  it  again. 
All  who  were  present  felt  the  inspiration  of 
the  speaker's  earnestness,  sincerity  and  eleva- 
tion of  thought. 

JOSEPHINE  A.  RATHBONE,  Secretary. 

TWIN   CITY  LIBRARY   CLUB 

The  Twin  City  Library  Club  held  it?  reg- 
ular meeting  De'c.  6,  1909.  About  50  mem- 
bers took  dinner  together  at  the  Holmes 
Hotel,  after  which  the  club  was  called  to 
order  in  the  directors'  room  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Public  Library.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and 
the  treasurer's  report  showing  a  balance  on 
hand  of  $9.01  was  presented. 

After  a  full  discussion  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  holding  meetings  every  twc  months  or 
less  frequently,  Miss  Countryman  moved  that 
the  constitution  be  so  amended  as  to  provide 
for  two  regular  meetings  each  year,  with  the 
understanding  that  other  meetings  could  be 
arranged  by  the  executive  committee  when- 
ever it  seemed  desirable  or  necessary.  The 
appointment  of  a  program  committee  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  executive  committee. 

A  nominating  committee  consisting  of  Mr. 
Lavell,  Minneapolis  Public  Library;  Miss 
Derickson,  University  Library,  and  Miss 
Hess,  St.  Paul  Public  Library,  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  present  names  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Miss  Margaret  Evans,  of 
Northfield,  chairman  of  the  Minnesota  Li- 
brary Commission,  was  present  and  gave  a 
delightful  talk,  in  which  she  expressed  her 
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deep  interest  in  library  work  and  congratu- 
lated librarians  on  being  part  of  so  great  a 
movement,  drawing  some  apt  illustrations 
from  some  of  her  recent  experiences  in 
Egypt. 

The  nominating  committee  then  reported 
the  following  list  of  officers:  president,  H. 
W.  Wilson,  Minneapolis ;  vice-president,  Miss 
Emma  Hawley,  Minnesota  Historical  Society; 
secretary-treasurer,  Miss  L.  May  Brooks, 
University  Library. 

Upon  motion,  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  club  for 
the  officers  named,  after  which  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Xibrary  Scboois  anfc  Uratnin^ 
Classes 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
APPOINTMENT    OF    DIRECTORS 

Miss  June  Richardson  Donnelly  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Library  School  and 
library,  to  succeed  Miss  Alice  B.  Kroeger. 
Miss  Donnelly  is  a  resident  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  She  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  in  1895,  taking  the  degree 
of'B.S.  with  distinction.  She  is  a  member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  She  took  the  course  in 
the  New  York  State  Library  School,  1901-03, 
receiving  the  degree  B.L.S.  in  1907.  From 
1903-05  she  was  connected  with  the  Cincin- 
nati Public  Library,  with  the  official  title  of 
cataloger.  She,  however,  gained  experience 
in  other  forms  of  work,  especially  reference 
work.  Since  September,  1905,  she  has  been 
instructor  in  library  science  in  Simmons  Col- 
lege Library  School,  carrying  courses  in  ref- 
erence work,  book  selection,  and  bibliography. 
Miss  Donnelly  will  remain  at  Simmons  dur- 
ing January.  She  will  take  office  at  Drexel 
Feb.  i. 

MOVEMENTS    OF    GRADUATES 

Former  graduates  of  the  school  have  re- 
ceived appointments  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Daigh,  '06,  librarian  Lansing 
(Mich.)  Public  Library.  Mrs.  Daigh  re- 
cently resigned  her  position  as  librarian  at 
Connellsville,  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Doig,  '08,  assistant,  State  Li- 
brary, Topeka,  Kan. 

Miss  M.  Louise  Hunt,  '01,  Reference  dept, 
Portland  (Oregon)  Public  Library.  Miss 
Hunt  has  been  since  1907  librarian  of  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  Public  Library. 

Miss  Sara  L.  Kellogg,  '09,  assistant,  Morris- 
ania  Branch,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Miss  Margaret  C.  Meagher,  '09,  assistant  in 
the  Cataloging  department.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Library. 

Mrs.  Cassandra  U.  Warner,  '09,  assistant  in 


the  Reference  department,  Free  Library  of 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  lectures  from  visiting  libra- 
rians have  been  given: 
Oct.  20.     Miss  L.  E.  Stearns,  "Some  western 

phases  of  library  work,"  and  "The  passing 

of  the  bonnet." 
Nov.   12.     Miss  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  "Problems 

in  book-buying." 
Nov.  23.     Miss  Helen  W.  Price,  "Fiction  for 

girls  between  nine  and  eleven,"  and  "Fic- 
tion for  girls  between  eleven  and  fifteen." 
Nov.  24.     Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  "Commission 

work  in  Maryland." 

Besides  giving  the  regular  courses  in  Selec- 
tion of  books,  American  authors  and  Refer- 
ence work,  the  acting  director  has  given  the 
following  lectures:  Function  of  the  library, 
Selection  of  books  in  history,  Selection  of 
books  in  biography,  Publishers  (two  lec- 
tures). 

On  Dec.  12  the  students,  with  Miss  Hop- 
kins as  conductor,  visited  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege Library. 

SALOME  CUTLER  FATRCHILD, 

Acting   director. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The    following    students    have    registered 
since  the  former  list  was  sent  to  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL : 
Oscar  Edward  Norman,  A.B.  University  of 

Chicago,  1903,  Mediapolis,  Iowa. 
Marcus  Skarstedt,  Augustana  College,  Rock 

Island,  111. 

Mr.  Harlow  Lindley,  librarian  and  profes- 
sor of  history  in  Earlam  College,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  gave  two  lectures  before  the  school  on 
Nov.  3Oth ;  one  on  "The  collection  and  pres- 
ervation of  local  history  material,"  and  the 
other  on  "The  problems  of  a  college  library." 
Mr.  Lindley's  services  to  Indiana  in  the  col- 
lection of  valuable  archives  furnished  him 
with  many  interesting  illustrations. 

GRADUATE    NOTES 

Miss  Inez  F.  Sachs,  Illinois  1009,  has  been 
head  cataloger  at  Indiana  University  for 
the  year. 

Miss  Eva  McMahon,  Illinois  1907,  is  assistant 
librarian  at  the  Northern  Illinois  Normal 
School,  DeKalb,  111. 

Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Stout,  Illinois  1908,  is  in 
charge  of  the  reference  work  at  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

Miss  Minnie  E.  Sears,  Illinois  1900,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  head  cataloger  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Fleda  Straight,  Illinois  1908,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  cataloger  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Miss  Edna  Fairchild,  Illinois  1899,  is  assist- 
ant librarian  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute 
Library. 

Miss  Roxanna  Johnson,  Illinois,  1909,  has  ac- 
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cepted  the  position  of  cataloger  at  Wash- 
ington State  College,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  Illinois  1909,  has  been 
added  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Syracuse 
University  Library  School. 

Miss  Reba  Davis,  Illinois  1908-09,  has  ac- 
cepted a  temporary  position  in  the  Circula- 
tion department  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Library. 

Miss  Sarah  Helen  Griffiths,  Illinois  1908-09, 
has  accepted  a  position  in  Jjje  Highland 
Park  College  Library,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Miss  Ida  L.  Lange,  Illinois  1909,  has  been  ap- 
pointed catalog  assistant  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  Library. 

WESTERN   RESERVE    UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

Although  Miss  Effie  Power  has  severed  her 
connections  with  the  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary, and  is  now  First  assistant  in  the  Chil- 
dren's department  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh,  she  was  enabled,  through  the 
kindness  of  that  library  to  give,  as  usual,  her 
lectures  in  children's  work  at  Western  Re- 
serve. These  lectures  were  given  during  the 
week  of  Nov.  3Oth  and  were  six  in  number, 
five  dealing  with  children's  literature  and  one 
with  library  instruction  in  normal  schools. 

A  station  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library 
to  be  called  the  East  Station  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  Dec.  I  in  the  Library  School 
building,  and  will  be  open  daily  from  two  to 
five  p.m.  All  of  the  work  connected  with 
preparing  the  books  of  this  collection  for  cir- 
culation has  been  done  by  the  students  of  the 
school  as  a  part  of  their  technical  practice 
work,  and  the  conducting  of  the  station  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  staff  and  present  students  of 
the  school.  It  is  hoped  that  this  is  the  be- 
ginning out  of  which  will  grow  in  time  a  full- 
fledged  branch  of  the  Public  Library. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Miss  Ahern  paid  her  annual  visit  to  the 
school  Nov.  22  and  23.  She  addressed  the 
students  on  "Who's  who  in  the  library 
world"  and  "The  business  side  of  library 
work." 

On  the  day  of  Miss  Ahern's  arrival  a  fac- 
ulty tea  was  given  in  her  honor  by  Miss 
Hazeltine,  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Thwaites. 

Weekly  assemblies  of  15  minutes  have  been 
made  a  part  of  the  regular  school  schedule. 
At  these  assemblies  informal  talks  are  given 
on  inspirational  topics  of  interest  to  library 
workers.  Those  who  have  thus  far  ad- 
dressed the  students  are  Dr.  McCarthy,  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  department;  Mr. 
Hutchins,  of  the  University  Extension  de- 
partment; Mr.  Doty,  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  Miss  Hazeltine.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  one  of  the  regular  assemblies,  the 
members  of  the  classes  were  privileged  to  at- 
tend an  address  on  conservation  of  natural 


resources  given  by  ex-Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior James  R.  Garfield,  before  the  students 
of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  these  15-minute  talks,  special 
lectures  have  been  given  on  "Evaluation  of 
books  in  European  history,"  by  Professor 
Munro,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  "Se- 
lection of  books  in  economics,"  by  Dr.  Price, 
of  the  University,  ^and  "Collecting  local  his- 
tory," by  Dr.  Thwaites. 

The  third  of  the  evening  book  selection 
seminaries  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Herron, 
assistant,  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  who  talked  on 
books  of  travel. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  on  Parlia- 
mentary practice,  given  by  Mr.  Dudgeon,  the 
class  elections  were  held,  with  the  following 
result :  president,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Budlong,  of  the 
North  Dakota  Library  Commission;  vice- 
president,  Miss  Grace  Stevens,  Oshkosh, 
Wis. ;  secretary,  Miss  Hannah  Lawrence, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer,  Miss  Blanche 
Unterkircher,  Burlington,  la.  These  officers, 
with  Miss  Lotta  Fleek,  Brodhead,  Wis.,  and 
Miss  Corina  L.  Kittleson,  Minneapolis,  form 
the  executive  committee. 

The  publishing  house  exhibition,  which 
concludes  Miss  Hazeltine's  course  in  Pub- 
lishing houses,  was  held  Saturday  morning, 
Dec.  18.  Each  student  displayed  at  her  desk 
representative  publications  of  the  house  or 
group  of  houses  assignd  her,  and  gave  some 
explanation  of  her  exhibit  and  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  her  house.  Advantage  was  taken 
of  this  occasion  to  display  some  of  the  attrac- 
tive publications  of  the  various  houses  which 
appear  at  the  Christmas  season. 

A  change  has  been  made  this  year  in  the 
method  of  conducting  the  publishing  house 
course.  The  informal  talks  given  by  the  stu- 
dents at  their  desks  on  the  occasion  of  the 
exhibition  have  been  substituted  for  the  10- 
minute  lectures  which,  in  former  years,  each 
student  prepared  and  delivered  before  the 
class. 

The  Christmas  recess  is  announced  to  ex- 
tend from  Dec.  22  to  Jan.  4. 

MARY  EMOGENE  HAZELTINE,  Preceptor. 

1Rex>ievvs 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ALLEN  A.  BROWN  COLLEC- 
TION OF  Music,  vol.  i,  parts  1-3,  A — For, 
published   by   the   trustees    of   the   Boston 
Public  Library.     Folio,  $i  per  part. 
This  collection,  the  life  work  of  a  wealthy 
patron    of   music   now   living   in    Boston,  ^is, 
perhaps,  the  most  valuable  library  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States.     Mr.  Brown  not  only 
purchases  liberally  music  and  the  literature 
of  music  in  order  to  make  his  hobby  as  com- 
plete   in    its    line    as    possible,    but    enhances 
its  value  by  programs  and  clippings  from  all 
parts  of  the  musical  world.    These  have  been 
pasted  into  the  works  to  which  they  relate, 
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and  thus  almost  every  important  performance 
is  recorded.  In  1894,  Mr.  Brown  presented 
this  collection,  numbering  6,990  volumes,  to 
the  Boston  Public  Library.  To-day  it  con- 
tains 10,800  books  (scores  and  literature). 
The  additions  have  been  principally  in  the 
department  of  opera,  the  literary  'side  re- 
maining in  about  the  same  state  as  in  1894, 
as  Mr.  Brown  has  arranged  with  the  library 
trustees  to  confine  his  purchases  chiefly  to 
music  and  periodicals,  the  library  to  supply, 
through  its  general  collection,  the  literature. 
The  catalog  here  noticed  does  not  contain 
entries  for  books  in  this  general  collection. 
The  list  consisted,  in  1894.  of  some  4,000 
volumes,  to  which  7,000  approximately  have 
been  added,  including  about  5,000  single 
pianoforte  compositions  acquired  through 
various  channels  of  generosity.  The  material 
in  the  Brown  collection  is  for  reference  only, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  duplicated  in 
the  circulating  department  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library. 

According  to  a  tentative  preface,  the  cata- 
log will  be  issued  in  thin  parts  at  frequent 
intervals  in  dictionary  form,  carrying  out 
the.  ideas  of  the  late  Edward  Browne  Hunt, 
formerly  chief  cataloger  of  the  library.  The 
preface,  after  apologizing  for  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  linotype  and  admonishing  against 
inconsistencies  inevitable  in  a  work  that  is 
a  long  time  going  to  press  and  for  which 
many  persons  are  responsible,  proceeds  to 
explain  the  details  of  the  catalog. 

"The  main  body  of  the  work  is  in  ordi- 
nary Roman  type  .  .  .  catch- words  in  the  main 
alphabet  and  shelf  numbers  .  .  .  heavier  and 
blacker  face.  The  catch-words  in  the  sub- 
alphabets  ...  in  small  capitals :  a  sub-alpha- 
bet under  each  title  entry  being  assumed 
.  .  .  even  though  this  collection  may  contain 
but  a  single  work  bearing  that  title.  Italic 
type  has  been  used  for  such  words  .  .  .  ex- 
traneous to  the  title,  as  ...  describe  per- 
sons, places  or  compositions.  .  .  .  under 
the  author's  name  .  .  .  place  of  publication, 
publisher  and  date  .  .  .  and  full  contents 
.  .  .  have  been  given  .  .  .  separate  entry,  un- 
der the  author,  has  not  been  made  for  works 
which  appear  only  in  these  collections  .  .  . 
Every  work  .  .  .  which  has  a  distinct  title, 
should  appear  under  that  title  in  the  main 
alphabet.  When  such  a  work  has  been  pub- 
lished only  in  the  collected  works  of  the  au- 
thor that  fact  is  stated ;  if  ...  published  sep- 
arately, or  in  some  incomplete  collection  of 
the  author's  works,  the  copy  in  the  complete 
collection  is  ignored  except  in  the  shelf-num- 
ber, to  which  .  .  .  "etc."  .  .  .  attached  . 
indicates  that  the  .  .  .collection  includes  at 
least  one  other  copy  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  may  be 
found  under  the  author's  name,  either  in  its 
alphabetical  place  or  in  the  table  of  contents 
following  some  collection  which  the  author 
has  composed  or  edited." — [Pref.l 


The  compilers  of  this  catalog  were  con- 
fronted with  one  problem  which  is  ever  a 
hard  one  for  him  who  would  catalog  music 
to  solve — title  entries.  An  "author"  (we  fol- 
low the  French  fashion  which  is  also  the  li- 
brary custom)  often  makes  several  settings 
of  one  text;  publishers  have  no  thought  of 
catalogers  and  give  old  compositions  new 
names  for  commercial  reasons  and  works, 
particularly  operas  and  oratorios,  are  often 
known  by  various  names,  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent lands,  but  in  places  as  near  neighbors 
as  Boston  and  New  York!  What  has  the 
Boston  Library  decided? 

"The  only  practicable  method  of  disting- 
uishing one  from  the  other/'  continues  this 
frank  preface,  "has  seemed  to  be  the  use  of 
a  dash  to  denote  a  repetition  of  the  author's 
name,  followed  by  the  first  words  of  each 
song  and  the  opus  number,  if  there  is  one. 
(From  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, musicians  have  been  accustomed  to 
designate  their  work  by  an  'opus  number.') 
The  word  'same'  has  been  used  .  .  .  where 
two  or  more  entries  are  necessary  for  dif- 
ferent words  accompanying  the  same  music, 
either  at  title  or  text.  Many  editions  of  the 
same  work  published  in  different  languages, 
or  translated  into  English  under  different 
titles,  are  thus  grouped  together  here  under 
the  title  of  the  original  work.  Many  .  .  . 
operas  .  .  .  appear  in  such  a  variety  of  forms 
.  .  .  that  a  full  entry  in  more  than  one  place 
seemed  out  of  the  question ;  ...  it  was  often 
impossible  to  discriminate  regarding  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  these  various  forms.  .  .  . 
the  bulk  of  the  catalog  would  have  been 
unwarrantably  increased  by  detailed  entries 
in  two  places,  and  the  user  of  the  catalog 
has  .  .  .  been  referred  ...  to  the  name  of  the 
composer." 

The  incompleteness  of  the  catalog  makes 
it  impossible  for  a  reviewer  to  test  it  beyond 
titles  beginning  with  "for,"  but  an  example 
of  wherein  it  may  be  found  wanting  is  in 
such  instance  as  a  person  knowing  only  the 
Italian  title  of  Rossini's  "II  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia"  and  ignorant  of  the  name  of  its 
composer,  will  not  find  the  Italian  title-entry 
because  the  library  contains  no  edition  with 
the  title  in  that  language.  Furthermore,  he 
will  not  find  a  "see"  reference  to  Rossini 
under  "Barber  of  Seville." 

Of  analytics,  the  preface  speaks  as  fol- 
lows: "Shelf-numbers  do  not  always  show 
the  place  of  a  particular  work  in  the  volume 
of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Volumes  so  treated 
contain  indexes  to  which  reference  may  eas- 
ily be  made." 

The  typography  of  the  catalog  is  admirable 
linotype  work  and  a  cursory  examination 
reveals  no  startling  inaccuracies.  The  paper 
is  of  superior  quality.  The  work  is  alto- 
gether a  most  valuable  and  useful  contribu- 
tion to  the  bibliography  of  music. 

E.   M.   J. 
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A  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  WORKS  ON 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  ALLIED  ARTS  IN  THE 
PRINCIPAL  LIBRARIES  OF  MANCHESTER  AND 

SALFORD;  with  alphabetical  author  list  and 
subject  index;  edited  for  the  joint  Archi- 
tectural Committee  of  Manchester  by 
Henry  Guppy  and  Guthrie  Vine.  Man- 
chester, University  Press,  1909,  xxv-f- 
3io  p.. 

This  catalog  is  important  as  representing 
one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  movement 
in  the  line  of  co-operative  cataloging  in  Great 
Britain.  At  the  Brighton  meeting  of  the 
Library  Association  in  1908,  when  the  sub- 
jects of  co-operation  and  co-ordination  were 
being  discussed,  Sir  William  Bailey  referred 
to  this  forthcoming  work  as  an  illustration  of 
what  might  be  done  in  London  and  else- 
where by  the  united  efforts  of  librarians  and 
library  committees.  At  the  recent  Sheffield 
meeting,  Mr.  Guppy  in  his  paper  on  "Co- 
operation, a  necessary  factor  in  library  pro- 
gress," elaborated  the  principles  which  he  and 
his  colleague  had  laid  down  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  work.  "This  catalog,"  the  editors 
state,  "may  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
development  of  library  administration  and  co- 
operation, and  for  that  reason  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  indicate  in  a  few  words  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  kept  before  us  in  de- 
termining the  scope,  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  volume."  Then  follows  an  analysis  of 
the  spirit  and  value  of  co-operation  as  ex- 
emplified in  modern  progress,  and  the  failure 
of  libraries  to  avail  themselves  of  this  means 
of  increasing  and  extending  their  sphere  of 
usefulness.  "Libraries  have  been  content  to 
act  independently  of  one  another.  If  a  reader, 
unable  to  find  a  book  in  the  library  where  he 
was  working,  has  wished  to  know  whether  it 
could  be  found  in  a  neighboring  one,  too 
commonly,  his  only  chance  of  ascertaining  the 
fact  has  been  by  means  of  a  personal  and, 
perhaps,  fruitless  visit  to  the  library  in  ques- 
tion. The  loss  of  time  thus  entailed  on  stu- 
dents must,  in  the  aggregate,  be  very  consid- 
erable, and  any  method  by  which  an  economy 
can  be  effected  in  this  particular  should  be 
accepted  and  welcomed,  as  one  of  the  neces- 
sary phases  of  library  development" 

The  compilation  of  an  alphabetical  list  of 
authors,  with  a  subject  index,  while  consid- 
ered suitable  for  a  catalog  of  a  large  library 
embracing  treatises  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, was  thought  less  appropriate  in  the  case 
of  a  single  subject  like  architecture  than  a 
classified  catalog,  followed  by  alphabetical 
lists  of  authors  and  special  subjects  treated 
in  the  various  works.  The  editors  believed 
that  by  following  the  latter  method  they 
would  better  preserve  the  unity  of  the  sub- 
ject as  a  whole,  and  so  enable  the  student  to 
follow  its  various  ramifications  with  ease  and 
certainty.  "In  the  classified  catalog  related 


matter  is  brought  together —  juxtaposition  is 
intentional,  not  accidental.  The  reader  turns 
to  one  subdivision  and  around  it  he  finds 
grouped  others  which  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  it.  New  lines  of  research  are 
thus  in  some  instances  suggested,  or  opinions 
based  on  insufficient  data  modified  and  cor- 
rected." 

What  is  particularly  interesting  to  u>  i, 
that  the  classification  selected  was  the  Deci- 
mal. The  editors  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  choice  of  a  classification  and  its  weight 
as  a  determining  factor  in  the  usefulness  of 
the  catalog.  Having  granted  that  the  system 
should  be  one  of  such  simplicity  as  to  be 
easily  capable  of  comprehension  by  persons 
previously  unacquainted  with  it,  and  that  the 
co-operating  libraries  should  also  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  it,  the  Decimal  system 
was  selected  as  best  fulfilling  these  require- 
ments. It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  this 
classification  is  used  in  five  of  the  co-operat- 
ing libraries. 

With  a  view  to  further  strengthening  the 
equipment  of  the  co-operating  libraries,  titles 
of  desiderata  have  been  included  in  the  body 
of  the  catalog,  being  distinguished  from  the 
others  only  by  having  prefixed  to  them  an 
asterisk.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  editions 
of  the  old  standard  works  are  usually  early 
and  rare  ones.  The  catalog  is  rich  in  Piran- 
esis  —  there  are  12  references  to  Francesco 
Piranesi  and  21  to  Giovanni  Batista  Piranesi 
(not  deducting  for  the  one  entry  in  the  au- 
thor list  where  the  latter's  initials  are 
wrongly  given  as  "G.  E.").  One  is  rather 
surprised  to  find  that  the  latest  edition  of 
Vignola's  "Five  orders  of  architecture"  listed. 
is  that  of  1762,  but  still  more  surprised  not  to 
find  any  of  the  English  or  American  editions 
suggested  as  desiderata.  So,  too,  no  mention 
is  made  of  'Quaritch's  cheaper  reissue  of 
Owen  Jones,  "Grammar  of  ornament,"  1868, 
the  purchase  of  which  is  Desirable  wherever 
there  are  groups  of  architectural  students, 
who  by  tracing  and  rough  handling  would  be 
sure  to  ruin  the  rare  original  edition  of  1856. 
Of  some  very  expensive  publications  like 
"The  works  in  architecture  of  Robert  and 
James  Adam/'  1778,  there  is  also  the  recent 
facsimile,  1900-02. 

In  examining  the  section  devoted  to  li- 
brary architecture  I  could  not  help  looking  to 
see  whether  a  certain  "Portfolio  of  Carnegie 
libraries"  was  listed.  Alas,  it  was  not  even 
the^e  with  an  asterisk!  But  then  the  same 
was  true  of  Cotgreave's  "Views  and  memo- 
randa of  public  libraries :"  the  Boston  Public 
Library's  "Index  to  pictures  and  plans  of 
library  buildings;"  trfe  League  of  Library 
Commissions'  "Small  library  buildings ;"  the 
A.  L.  A.  tract  by  Mr.  Soule  on  "Library 
rooms  and  buildings/'  and  the  New  York 
State  Library's  bulletin  by  Mr.  Eastman  on 
"Library  building  plans."  Evidently  here  is 
a  small  but  important  phase  of  the  subject 
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which  is  not  very  adequately  represented  in 
Manchester. 

From  an  estimate  covering  a  score  of  pages 
I  should  judge  that  about  3000  titles  were 
lifted  by  the  n  co-operating  libraries.  By 
counting  the  number  of  titles  on  representa- 
tive pages  of  the  catalog  I  find  that  four  out 
of  every  five  titles  are  found  in  only  one  of 
the  co-operating  libraries.  In  other  words, 
of  only  20  per  cent  of  the  books  are  copies 
found  in  two  or  more  of  these  u  institutions. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
catalog  in  multiplying  the  resources  of  the 
community  along  the  lines  of  architectural 
literature.  Here  are  a  group  of  libraries  none 
of  which  are  possessed  of  pre-eminently  rich 
collections  in  architecture  and  yet  by  pooling 
their  interests  they  secure  an  admirable  index 
to  what  proves  as  a  whole  a  remarkably  good 
representation  of  the  subject. 

THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 


Economy  anfc 


PERIODICALS 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, November,  contains  a  brief  account  of 
the  establishment  of  headquarters  of  the  As- 
sociation in  Chicago,  and  information  with 
regard  to  the  coming  International  congress 
in  Brussels. 

The  Insurance  Library  Association  of 
Boston  began  under  date  of  Nov.  i  the  pub- 
lication of  a  library  Bulletin,  to  be  published 
not  more  than  six  times  a  year,  at  regular 
intervals,  except  during  the  summer  months. 
An  index  of  current  insurance  and  related 
subjects  literature  forms  a  leading  feature  of 
the  Bulletin,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  library,  extend 
a  knowledge  of  its  work  and  possibilities  and 
develop  on  the  part  of  insurance  men  greater 
interest  in  it  and  its  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  current  literature  index, 
it  is  planned  to  publish  bibliographies  of  spe- 
cial topics  in  connection  with  fire  insurance 
and  related  subjects,  and  in  this  work  the 
co-operation  of  all  students  of  fire  insurance 
is  asked  for.  The  resulting  bibliographies 
are  to  be  published  and  revised  as  occasion 
requires,  and  so  made  available  to  all  fire 
underwriters  or  students  of  fire  underwrit- 
ing and  subjects  related  thereto.  The  "index 
of  current  fire  insurance  and  related  subjects 
literature"  in  the  November  issue  covers  14 
pages  and  some  42  topics. 

Brief  notes  of  interest  to  insurance  workers 
are  also  given. 

Literary  Notes  and  News,  v.  2,  no.  12,  De- 
cember, the  official  bulletin  of  the  Minnesota 
Public  Library  Commission,  contains  a  report 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Library  As- 
sociation in  December,  an  article  on  "Minne- 
sota books  and  authors/'  by  Warren  Upham  ; 


"The  library  immigrant,"  by  Margaret  Pal- 
mer; "Exhibits  in  the  public  library,"  by 
Louise  M.  Fernald. 

Library  Occurrent,  v.  2,  no.  5,  December, 
the  official  bulletin  of  the  Indiana  Public  Li- 
brary Commission,  contains  the  constitution 
of  the  Indiana  Library  Association,  and  an 
account  of  the  tri-state  meeting  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  of  the  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Ohio 
associations. 

North  Carolina  Library  Bulletin,  December, 
1900,-February,  1910,  is  the  first  issue  of  the 
official  organ  of  the  North  Carolina  Library 
Commission.  The  North  Carolina  library 
law,  the  library  commission  law  of  North 
Carolina,  an  account  of  the  new  library  build- 
ing at  Davidson  College,  North  Carolina, 
practically  make  up  the  contents  of  the  num- 
ber. 

Public  Libraries,  January,  contains  "Labor 
and  rewards  in  the  library,"  by  Arthur  E. 
Bostwick;  "The  public  library  and  the  me- 
chanic," by  Thomas  L.  Smith;  also,  "Maps 
and  atlases  —  their  selection  and  care,"  by 
Sarah  B.  Ball. 

V/isconsin  Library  Bulletin,  September- 
October,  contains  articles  giving  the  history 
of  the  formation  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
Association  and  of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Li- 
brary Commission. 

The  November-December  issue  is  a  civics 
number,  and  contains  "The  library  as  a  civic 
force  and  factor;"  "The  importance  of  the 
study  of  civics,"  by  Ford  H.  MacGregor; 
also  a  proposed  form  of  constitution  for  a 
Beautiful  America  Club. 

Library  Assistant,  December,  contains  "Ac- 
tivities in  bibliography,"  bv  R.  A.  Peddie.;  "A 
word  more  about  American  libraries,"  by 
W.  C.  Berwick  Sayers. 

Library  Association  Record,  December, 
contains  articles  on  "The  Edgar  Allen  Li- 
brary of  the  University  of  Sheffield,"  by  T. 
Loveday;  and  "Illuminated  mss.  in  the  Rus- 
kin  Museum,  Sheffield,"  by  Gill  Parker. 

Library  World,  December,  contains  "Dust 
in  libraries,"  by  William  McGill ;  "Training 
for  librarians  in  Germany,"  by  A.  Cecil  Piper. 

An  Leabarlann,  June,  contains  a  "Bibliog- 
raphy of  the  writings  of  John  Kills  Ingram 
with  a  brief  chronology,"  by  T.  W.  Lyster; 
"A  short  bibliography  of  Irish  history,  pt.  4: 
Hanover  period,"  by  John  Condon;  "Dublin 
corporation  and  its  libraries  committee:  pro- 
posed exclusion  of  non-corporators,"  by 
Henry  Dixon,  in  which  is  presented  and  dis- 
cussed a  proposition  to  form  the  committee 
of  corporators  cnly  with  power  to  call  in 
non-corporators  for  consultative  purposes.  In 
1877  the  Dublin  corporation  got  special  pow- 
ers to  appoint  a  joint  ctmmittee  of  corpora- 
tors and  non-corporators  to  manage  its  libra- 
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ries.  The  number  also  contains  "The  Dublin  ' 
Public  Libraries  and  modern  art  gallery 
crisis,  with  protest  of  the  citizens  to  Mr. 
Birrell;"  and  the  report  of  the  Cumman  na 
Leabarlann  for  1905-7.  A  supplemental  vol- 
ume to  An  Leabarlann .  (v.  3,  no.  i,  June) 
contains  letters  written  by  John  O'Donovan 
relating  to  the  County  of  Down.  With  these 
two  numbers  has  been  issued  the  index  for 
v.  1-2,  1905-7- 

Bollcttino  delle  Biblioteche  Popolari,  De- 
cember, 1909,  has  an  article  on  the  relations 
between  secondary  schools  and  the  popular 
circulating  libraries;  a  statement  about  the 
work  of  the  committee  appointed  to  supervise 
the  technical  literature  suggested  for  popular 
libraries,  and  a  list  of  60  titles  recommended 
as  a  model  travelling  library. 

Revista  de  Archives  Bibliotecas  y  Museos 
contains  an  obituary  notice  of  Don  Ricardo 
Torres  Valle,  late  chief  of  the  department  of 
incunabula  and  rare  books  in  the  Biblioteca 
Nacional.  The  other  articles  in  this  number 
are  all  in  continuation  of  articles  already 
noted. 

AMERICAN   LIBRARIES 

Boston  (Mass.}  P.  L.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Mr.  Allen  A.  Brown 
offered  to  the  library  his  collection  of  books 
relating  to  the  drama  and  the  stage,  and  the 
gift  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  library 
authorities. 

Mr.  Brown  is  the  donor  of  the  extensive 
and  valuable  musical  library  given  in  1894, 
and  now  adds  his  dramatic  collection,  which 
is  in  its  scope  as  complete  and  important  as 
the  collection  of  music. 

The  present  gift  consists  of  about  3500  vol- 
umes of  books  relating  to  the  drama  and  the 
stage,  history  of  the  theater,  biographies  of 
actors,  a  large  collection  of  play  bills,  Amer- 
ican and  foreign,  including  those  of  the  earl- 
iest Boston  theaters,  autograph  letters  of  ac- 
tors, photographs  and  engraved  portraits, 
newspaper  and  magazine  clippings  on  theatri- 
cal affairs,  arranged  in  Mr.  Brown's  careful 
manner,  in  about  TOO  volumes,  and  fully  in- 
dexed. 

The  collection  will  be  taken  by  the  library 
in  sections,  and  will  be  finally  located  in  the 
Barton  Ticknor  room;  a  special  catalog  will 
be  issued  in  due  time. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  notable  gift  of 
the  year.  Other  gifts  of  note  were  the  collec- 
tion of  first  editions  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish authors  by  the  executors  of  the  late 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  and  a  collection  of 
cook  books  by  will  of  the  late  Maria  Parloa. 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt. —year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1909;  written  up  from  local 
press.)  Added,  by  purchase,  1238;  by  gift 
243;  total  in  lib.  51,669.  Issued,  home  use 
82.071.  Registration  5115;  number  using  ref. 
room  6451. 


The  trustees'  report  of  last  year  emphasized 
the  need  of  larger  quarters  for  the  children 
and  the  organization  of  a  children's  depart- 
ment. The  subject  was  referred  to  the  li- 
brary committee,  and  under  their  direction  the 
room  in  the  ground  floor,  formerly  used  as  a 
newspaper  reading  room,  was  renovated  and 
fitted  up  for  the  younger  patrons  of  the  li- 
brary. Here  on  open  shelves  are  found  3200 
books,  pictures  of  the  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  photographs  of  Fitchburg  and  western 
scenery,  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  a 
collection  of  Indian  arrow  heads  on  the  wall?. 
A  small  case  of  local  birds  is  an  attractive 
feature.  Large  windows  on  two  sides  of  the 
room  are  filled  with  plants.  Low  tables  and 
chairs,  a  lavatory  and  a  sanitary  drinking 
fountain,  a  clock  and  a  desk  for  the  children's 
librarian  complete  the  furnishings. 

The  room  was  opened  May  18,  1909,  with 
Miss  Margaret  Fosdick  as  children's  libra- 
rian. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  P.  L.  (28th  rpt.  — year 
ending  June  30,  1909;  in  Public  Library 
Quarterly,  October.)  Added  4779;  total  not 
given.  Issued,  home  use  (non-fict.)  31,219; 
home  use  (fict.)  133,825.  New  cards  (adult) 
4487,  juv.  3969;  total  no.  cardholders  42,758 
(22,967  adult,  19,791  juv.).  There  were  39,016 
v.  used  in  the  ref.  dept.  and  28,029  periodicals 
used  in  the  reading-room.  The  children's 
department  has  a  patronage  of  20,000  chil- 
dren, and  the  capacity  of  the  two  small  rooms 
set  apart  for  housing  the  juvenile  books  is 
only  for  16,000  volumes. 

Kenosha,  Wis.  Gilbert  M.  Simmons  L. 
(9th  rpt.  —  year  ending  May  31,  1909.) 
Added  2400  (1733  net  gain)  ;  total  20,035. 
Issued,  home  use  00,529  (a  gain  of  7036  over 
the  preceding  year).  Receipts  $29,118.46; 
expenses,  $8125.61  (books  $2343.01,  binding 
$489.50,  salaries  $4097.18,  light  and  heat 
$167.26). 

The  library  now  has  a  picture  collection 
numbering  4034.  and  1697  pictures  were 
loaned  between  Feb.  I  and  date  of  this  report. 

Kilmarnock  (Scotland)  P.  L.  The  Public 
Library  and  Museum  at  Kilmarnock,  Scot- 
land, was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Nov.  26.  The 
building,  known  as  the  Dick  Institute,  was 
presented  to  the  town  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Dick,  of  Glasgow,  about  nine  years  ago.  The 
damage  amounts  to  about  £50,000. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  F.  P.  L.  In  section  9  of 
the  25th  anniversary  edition  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  which  covers  108  pages,  there 
is  an  article  on  the  Louisville  Free  Public 
Library  by  William  F.  Yust,  in  which  the  in- 
ception, objects,  development  and  advantages 
of  the  library  are  discussed.  Illustrations  of 
the  main  library  and  various  branches  are 
included.  There  are  now  five  branches,  thir- 
teen stations  and  105  classroom  libraries.  Of 
th?  branches  Mr.  Yust  writes:  "Each  branch 
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is  a  miniature  of  the  main  library  located  in  a 
center  of  population  which  is  easy  to  reach. 
In  one  sense  it  is  a  complete  library  in  itself, 
where  the  branch  librarian  and  her  assistant 
must  perform  the  duties  which  at  the  main 
library  are  divided  among  the  heads  of  de- 
partments. Although  the  main  library  out- 
lines the  general  program  for  the  branches 
and  actually  performs  much  of  the  technical 
work  itself  and  gives  advice  and  assistance, 
yet  in  each  branch  there  is  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  initiative  originality 
and  aggressiveness.  The  library  authorities 
can  furnish  the  building  and  equipment,  the 
books  and  the  methods,  but  life  can  be  put 
into  the  organism  only  by  the  librarians. 
Upon  them  to  a  large  extent  depends  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  branch  or  a  depart- 
ment. Fortunately  the  libraries  are  all  in 
thoroughly  competent  hands  in  charge  of  per- 
sons whose  heart  is  in  their  work." 

Newark  (N.  /.)  P.  L.  In  the  library 
there  is  on  exhibition  an  interesting  collection 
of  several  hundred  editions  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam, including  translations  by  Fitzgerald  and 
others  in  English  and  other  languages,  and  a 
collection  of  Tennysoniana  of  considerable 
rarity.  The  material  is  lent  by  members  of 
the  Carteret  Book  Club  of  Newark. 

Noj-wich,  Ct.  Otis  L.  (Rpt  —  year  end- 
ing Aug.  31,  1909.)  Added  2541 ;  total  38,738. 
Issued,  home  use  121,062  (adult  fict.  72,385). 
New  registration  1902;  total  since  June  I, 
1893,  20,360. 

In  foreign  languages  there  were  3488  vol- 
umes issued.  The  notable  increase  in  the 
issue  of  books  in  foreign  languages  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  introduction  of  more  than  300 
books  in  Hebrew  or  Yiddish,  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  library  by  the  Hebrew  Progres- 
sive Educational  Association  when  that  or- 
ganization was  dissolved. 

The  need  of  additional  resources  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  library  is  emphasized. 

Ottawa,  Out.  Carnegie  L.  (4th  rpt. — 
year  1908.)  Added  8500,  of  which  1250  were 
in  French;  total  32,500.  Issued,  home  use 
167.244,  an  increase  of  nearly  23  per  cent. ; 
of  these  46,058  were  non-fiction,  an  increase 
of  41.5  per  cent. 

Only  the  best  of  the  new  novels  are  pur- 
chased, but  as  much  as  possible  of  the  fiction 
proved  valuable  by  time.  The  librarian  is 
endeavoring  to  establish  an  experimental  sys- 
tem of  three  or  four  school  libraries  in 
connection  with  the  public  library ;  the  mat- 
ter will  come  up  at  an  early  meeting  of  the 
Public  School  Board. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Council  the  librarian  addressed  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  library's  opportunities  for  them, 
and  at  their  suggestion,  typewritten  lists  of 
books  bearing  on  the  various  trades  and 
industries  have  been  sent  to  the  different 
labor  unions.  Last  year's  recommendation 


for  the  establishment  of  two  branch  libraries 
is  renewed,  the  specific  expenditure  of  $50,000 
for  the  two  being  suggested.  Hope  is  still 
expressed  for  the  early  erection  of  a  hotel 
in  Ottawa  that  will  pern-  it  the  holding  of  an 
A.  L.  A.  convention  there  in  vthe  near  future. 
Among  the  appendices  to  the  report  are: 
a  list  of  25  societies  using  the  lecture  room 
during  the  year,  the  inaugural  address  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Library  Board,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  sub-committee  on  the  public 
library  question  in  1901,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  library. 

Redlands,  Cal.  A.  K.  Smiley  P.  L.  (isth 
rpt.  —  year  ending  June  30,  1009.)  Added, 
books  1459,  pm.  289;  total,  books  15,120,  pm. 
2143.  Issued,  home  use  76,348  (fict.  49  per 
cent.).  New  registration,  886;  cards  in  force 
3836.  Receipts  $14,448.80;  expenditures 
$8378.56  (salaries  $4018.65,  books  $1483.91,  pe- 
riodicals $304.50,  furniture  $584.76,  binding 


A  notable  addition  to  the  resources  of  the 
library  has  been  the  gift  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  Mr.  Scipio  Craig  of  a  large  collec- 
tion of  local  historical  material  consisting  of 
books,  periodicals,  clippings  and  views  relat- 
ing to  Redlands  from  its  ^beginning,  and 
much  similar  material  covering  neighboring 
towns.  To  future  historians  of  Redlands  or 
of  Southern  California  this  material  will  be 
invaluable.  A  start  has  also  been  made  upon 
a  collection  of  autograph  editions  of  the 
works  of  local  authors.  A  monthly  bulletin, 
begun  :n  October,  1008,  has  been  issued 
regularly  in  an  edition  of  200  topics.  In- 
creased use  of  the  library  by  scholars  and 
teachers  has  been  gratifying,  and  a  deposit 
station  has  been  established  at  the  high 
school. 

Spokane  (Wash.')  P.  L.  (i4th  rpt.  —  year 
1908.)  Added  7504,  of  which  4750  were  to 
main  lib.,  2631  to  children's  room,  and  123 
govt.  docs.  ;  total  27,083.  Issued,  home  use 
162,345,  of  which  116,700  were  from  the  main 
lib.,  29,483  to  children,  3096  from  branches, 
0044  in  school  libraries,  and  4022  outside 
the  city.  New  registration  4774.  Receipts 
$26,489.51  ;  expenses  $22.669.25  (salaries 
$6976,  janitor  $1835,  binding  $548.34,  books 
$0607.00,  new  furniture  $1137.81). 

The  year  1908  was  perhaps  most  note- 
worthy for  the  establishment  of  the  first 
branches  in  remote  districts  of  the  city; 
these  were  established  in  three  drugstores, 
240  books  to  each  branch.  Although  only 
one-half  day  a  week  is  given  to  each  branch, 
the  patronage  has  been  remarkably  large. 
The  establishment  of  these  branches  has 
not  diminished  the  circulation  at  the  main 
library,  but  rather  increased  it.  The  library 
also  extended  its  usefulness  to  other  towns, 
and  even  sent  much  material  outside  the 
state  in  cases  where  clubs  and  educational 
movements  lacked  adequate  library  facilities. 
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Spokane  is  so  far  from  any  actual  library 
center  that  its  public  library  must  in  a  meas- 
ure perform  the  duties  of  a  state  library. 
The  importance  of  the  reference  department 
is  constantly  growing;  during  the  past  year 
11,908  books  were  given  for  references.  The 
collection  of  local  history  material  is  growing 
rapidly  and  is  of  great  assistance  to  teachers, 
as  local  history  is  one  requirement  of  their 
reading-course.  The  picture  collection,  of 
over  1400  mounts,  has  been  classified  and 
indexed. 

The  use  of  standard  works  in  non-fiction 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  two-card 
system,  allowing  each  borrower  to  take  both 
fiction  and  non-fiction  at  the  same  time.  The 
German  collection  has  been  popular,  and 
there  have  been  many  calls  for  French  and 
Scandinavian  books. 

Superior  (Wis.)  P.  L.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Leg- 
ler,  when  resigning  his  position  as  secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission 
to  assume  the  librarianship  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  gave  to  the  Superior  Public 
Library  his  collection  of  material  bearing  on 
the  history  of  Wisconsin.  This  collection  is 
valued  at  about  $1000  and  contains  many 
very  rare  pamphlets  as  well  as  valuable 
books. 

Trenton  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  (8th  rpt.— 
year  ending  Feb.  28,  1909.)  Added  5775; 
total  42,701  v.,  766  pm.  Issued,  home 
use  216,261  .(fiction,  incl.  pay  duplicate  col- 
lection 64  per  cent.,  juv.  22  per  cent).  Total 
registration  17,640.  Receipts  $26,032.82;  ex- 
penditures $21,933.45  (salaries  $8136.90,  books 
$5167.50,  Skelton  trust,  for  books,  etc.  $2684.- 
63,  binding  and  book  repairs  $1215.60). 

The  pay  duplicate  collection  was  estab- 
lished in  November,  1908,  and  met  with  in- 
stant approval.  The  reference  department 
was  patronized  by  10,108  visitors,  not  count- 
ing grammar  school  pupils. 

Some  discrepancies  are  noticeable  between 
the  statistics  given  in  the  report  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  and  those  in 
the  report  of  the  librarian.  The  figures 
given  above  are  taken  from  the  Litter  report. 

University  of  Vermont  L.  ( Rpt  —  year 
ending  May  31,  1909.)  Added  1754;  total 
78,159.  Issued,  home  use  8742.  Of  the  477 
serials  currently  received  only  192  were  paid 
for.  They  cost,  together  with  back  volumes, 
$722.18.  Not  including  serials  there  were 
776  volumes  received  by  gift. 

The  library  was  open  308  week  days  and 
33  Sundays  during  the  year,  no  books  being 
loaned  on  Sundays.  The  hours  continue  the 
same  as  since  1899,  i.e.,  9^2  hours  week  days 
and  2  hours  Sundays.  In  vacation  time  the 
library  is  open  five  hours,  but  the  staff  have 
been  required  to  spend  seven  hours  in  the 
building  at  work. 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society.  Al- 
bion Morris  Dyer,  curator  of  Western  Re- 
serve Historical  Society,  is  in  Washington 


to  look  up  the  records  of  the  beginning  of 
tneui.settlement  of  the  state-  He  purposes 
publishing  a  record  which  will  show  histori- 
ans where  to  get  at  precious  material  con- 
cerning the  early  history  of  Ohio. 

Williamsport,   Pa.     James    V.    Brown    L 

A  1,1  ipt^"year  ,endinS  June  30,  1909.) 
Added  2688;  total  17,255.  Issued,  home  use 
122,788  (fiction  73,353,  juvenile  33-338.)  New 
registration  1272.  Receipts  $10,418.08;  ex- 
penditures $10,105.29  (salaries  $4894.50,  books 
$1230.70,  binding  $1624.41,  lectur.es  $310). 

The  most  important  accomplishment  of  the 
year  has  been  the  reorganization  of  the  ref- 
erence room  and  the  erection  over  the  stack- 
room  of  a  new  Art  and  subsidiary  reference 
room,  21  by  50  feet,  with  a  shelf  capacity  of 
over  6000  volumes.  This  has  relieved  the 
main  reference  room  and  provided  space  for 
the  Pennsylvania  collection  and  art  portfo- 
lios, as  well  as  freed  several  stacks  in  the 
main  stack  room.  Purchases  during  the  year 
were  made  chiefly  with  a  view  to  strengthen- 
ing the  reference  department;  in  fact,  refer- 
ence books  and  works  of  technology  alone 
absorbed  nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  the  book 
fund,  but  the  additional  use  of  these  two 
departments  has  fully  justified  this  expendi- 
ture. The  result  has  been,  as  expected,  that 
the  circulation  figures  are  lower  than  the 
record  of  150,492  made  last  year,  which  was 
a  remarkable  figure  in  a  city  of  but  40,000 
population. 

A  course  of  six  lectures  on  literature,  in 
conjunction  with  the  American  Society  for 
the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  was 
made  possible  by  the  kindness  of  members  of 
the  Board  during  January,  and  other  lectures 
have  been  given  by  the  librarian  and  others ; 
while  the  second  annual  art  exhibition  was 
held  Dec.  14-19.  The  attendance  has  been 
large  on  all  these  occasions. 

.Worcester  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  The  golden 
jubilee  of  the  Worcester  Free  Public  Li- 
brary was  celebrated  on  Dec.  23,  1909.  On 
Dec.  27,  1859,  John  Green,  a  resident  of 
Worcester,  conveyed  to  the  city  his  library, 
which  was  then  in  possession  of  the  Worces- 
ter Lyceum  and  Library  Association,  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  free  use  of  the  citizens 
as  a  consulting  and  reference  library.  That 
library  consisted  of  7000  volumes,  and  was 
the  start  of  a  library  that  now  puts  at  the 
disposal  of  the  citizens  of  Worcester  170,000 
volumes. 

FOREIGN 

London  University.  The  daughters  of  the 
late  Prof.  Whitley  Stokes,  who  was  regius 
professor  of  physics  at  Dublin  University, 
have  donated  his  library  of  Celtic  literature, 
which  is  the  finest  in  existence,  to  London 
University. 

Philippine  Islands.  By  recent  action  of  the 
Philippine  legislature  all  the  government  li- 
braries of  the  islands  have  been  consolidated. 
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By  this  act  a  board  of  five  member?,  known 
as  "The  Philippine  library  board,"  and  consist- 
ing of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction, 
the  secretary  of  the  interior,  the  secretary  of 
finance  and  justice,  and  two  other  members, 
has  been  constituted  to  be  appointed  annually 
by  the  governor-general.  All  government  li- 
braries are  thereby  consolidated  under  the 
general  management  of  this  board  and  are  to 
be  collectively  known  as  "The  Philippines 
Library."  The  library  shall,  by  the  board,  be 
divided  into  such  divisions  as  are  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  correct  classification  of 
books,  papers,  periodicals,  etc.,  having  among 
other  divisions  a  division  of  Fiiipmiana,  a 
law  division,  a  scientific  division,  and  a  cir- 
culating division,  in  which  latter  shall  be 
included  the  present  American  Circulating 
Library  of  Manila.  The  location  of  these 
divisions  shall  be  decided  upon  largely  at 
the  discretion  of  the  governing  board.  Ap- 
propriations for  the  purchase  of  books  shall 
hereafter  be  made  for  the  several  divisions 
of  the  Philippines  Library  as  provided  by 
law  or  established  by  the  Library  board.  The 
Library  board  shall  give  particular  attention 
to  the  making  available  of  the  said  library,  in 
all  its  parts,  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
students  by  the  establishment  of  suitable 
reading  rooms.  The  library  board  will  serve 
without  pay.  All  officers  and  employees  of 
the  main  library  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
secretary  of  public  instruction,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  library  board. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH,  New  York, 

City.     School  stories;  illustrated  guide  to 

school  subjects  of  interest.     N.   Y.,   1909, 

88  p.  O.  25  c. 

This  pamphlet  presents  in  attractive  form 
various  information  on  what  is  being  done 
for  the  education  and  recreation  of  children. 

CHILDREN'S  READING.  Struthers,  John.  The 
reading  of  public  school  children.  (In  Re- 
ligious  Education,  December,  1909.  4:468- 
478.) 

Dr.  Struthers  is  secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Board  of  Education,  and  this  article  is  an 
account  of  the  National  Home  Reading 
Union  of  Great  Britain,  the  specific  object 
of  which  is  to  transform  during  the  last  two 
years  of  school  life  from  the  ordinary  read- 
ing schools  into  the  reading  circle  which 
shall  direct  and  encourage  and  in  a  sense 
supervise  the  home  reading  of  the  children 
during  these  two  years,  and  thus  train  them 
ere  they  leave  school  in  the  rignt  use  of  the 
gift  of  reading. 

FARRINGTON,  Edward  I.  A  public  library  on 
wheels.  (In  Suburban  Life,  December, 
1909.  11:229-230.) 


A  descriptive  illustrated  article  of  the  book 
wagon  of  the  Washington  County,  Maryland, 
Free  Public  Library,  at  Hagerstown,  Md. 

HALEY,    Emilie    Louise.      Catholics    and    the 
public    library.      (In   the    Catholic    World, 
December,  1909.     90:375-381.) 
Largely  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  Catho- 
lic  books   in   the    Cleveland    Public    Library. 
The   author   urges   that   the   Library   should 
provide    not    only    books    for    the    Catholic 
readers  but  also  Catholic  librarians,  who  may 
direct  readers  in  the  selection  of  such  books. 

HOPKINS,  Florence.    What  the  library  can  do 
for  the  high  school  pupil.     (In  Moderator- 
Topics,  Dec.  2,   1909.    30:264-266.) 
In  this  article  Miss  Hopkins  analyzes  brief- 
ly the  lessons  she  gives,  as   follows: 

Lesson  i,  An  ordinary  simple  index:  Les- 
son n,  More  complex  indexes;  Lesson  m, 
Dictionaries  and  simple  handbooks  of  refer- 
ence; Lesson  iv,  Encyclopedias,  general  and 
special,  together  with  a  few  valuable  collec- 
tions of  encyclopedia  arrangement ;  Lesson 
v,  Magazine  indexes  ;  Lesson  vi,  Annuals,  and 
a  few  special  indexes ;  Lesson  vii,  A  very  few 
reference  books  published  by  the  United 
States  Government ;  Lesson  vm,  A  review  of 
the  whole  subject,  with  carefully  selected  ref- 
erence questions  to  be  tested. 

LEE,  G.  W.     Why  and  wherefore  of  the  li- 
brary.    (In  Stone  &  Webster  Public  Ser- 
tice  Journal,  November,  1909,  p.  330.) 
A  brief  article  in  which  is  shown  the  many 
ways   in    which    reference   questions    may   be 
answered  through  unexpected  sources ;  of  in- 
terest as   showing  the   librarian's  opportuni- 
ties for  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity. 

THE  OLD  LIBRARIAN'S  ALMANACK;  a  reprint 
of   a    curious    old    pamphlet,    published    in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1773.    32  p.  D.,  with 
reproduction  of  title-page  of  the  original. 
This  pamphlet  will  be  reviewed  in  a  coming 

number  of  L.  j. 

STORY-TELLING.    Lyman,  Edna.    The  purpose 

.     and   results   of  telling   stories   to   children 

and  the  gain  to  the  children  from  different 

types    of   stories.      (In   Moderator-Topics, 

Dec.  2,  1909.    30:2621264.) 

WEARING,  Joseph.  The  frontier  problem  (In 
the  Canadian  Magazine,  January,  1910. 
34:257-264.) 

An  interesting  illustrated  article  describing 
the  Reading  Camp  Association,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  put  a  reading  room  or  tent  in 
every  frontier  camp  in  Canada,  and  provide 
these  tents  or  rooms  with  profitable  enter- 
tainment and  social  development. 
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(Bifts  anfc  Requests 


Attleboro  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Mr.  Daniel  H. 
Smith,  a  retired  jewelry  manufacturer  of 
Altleboro,  has  given  to  the  public  library 
$2000.  The  amount  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  library,  and  it 
has  been  voted  to  establish  a  trust  fund  and 
to  use  such  interest  as  may  accumulate  in 
such  ways  as  may  seem  desirable. 

Westford,  Mass.  A  legacy  of  $1000  has 
been  received  by  the  town  by  the  will  of  the 
late  John  M.  Osgood.  The  sum,  which  is 
slightly  reduced  by  the  inheritance  tax,  is  to 
be  devoted  to  library  purposes. 


^Librarians 


COOK,  William  B.,  jr.,  has  become  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Law  Library,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Otto  Wetzel,  who  was  promoted 
to  be  chief  librarian.  Mr.  Cook  has  for 
some,  time  been  an  assistant  librarian  of  the 
State  Library  of  Albany. 

COREY,  Deloraine  P.,  after  a  devoted  ser- 
vice of  32  years,  has  resigned  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Maiden  Public  Library.  During 
Mr.  Corey's  long  connection  with  the  library 
it  has  made  many  progressive  changes. 

HAINES,  Miss  Jessie  M.,  began  work  as 
librarian  of  the  Barringer  High  School,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  on  Jan.  i.  In  the  December  issue 
of  the  L.  j.  the  high  school  was  inadvertently 
ncted  as  the  Bronson  High  School. 

LORD,  Miss  Isabel  Ely,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  librarian  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
Free  Library  which  she  has  held  for  the  past 
six  years,  to  take  an  executive  position  in  the 
Pratt  Institute. 

On  July  i  the  School  of  Domestic  Arts 
and  the  School  of  Domestic  Science  of 
Pratt  Institute  will  be  consolidated  as 
the  School  of  Household  Science  and 
Arts  and  Miss  Lord  is  to  be  director  of 
the  new  school.  Since  her  resignation  from 
the  library  she  has  been  serving  in  the  capac- 
ity of  acting-director  of  the  School  of  Domes- 
tic Arts  and  executive  secretary  of  the  School 
of  Domestic  Science.  The  reorganization  of 
these  two  departments  is  now  under  way  un- 
der Miss  Lord's  direction.  The  retirement 
of  Miss  Lord  from  library  work  is  a  serious 
loss  to  the  profession,  to  which  her  energy, 
enterprise,  executive  ability  and  personal  in- 
itiative have  been  given  with  rare  devotion. 
Miss  Lord  graduated  from  the  New  York 
Library  School  with  the  degree  of  B.L.S.  in 
1897.  She  was  appointed,  the  same  year,  to 
the  acting  librarianship  of  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege Library,  the  following  year  becoming 
librarian,  which  position  she  held  until  com- 
ing to  Pratt  in  1903  as  assistant  librarian. 
When  Miss  Plummer  resigned  in  1904  from 
the  librarianship  of  the  Pratt  Library  to  de- 


vote herself  to  tfie  interests  of  the  Pratt  Li- 
brary School,  Miss  Lord  was  appointed  to 
succeed  her  as  librarian.  She  has  adminis- 
tered the  Pratt  Library  according  with  the 
high  standards  of  efficiency  and  service  es- 
tablished for  it  under  Miss  Plummer's  direc- 
tion. For  five  years  Miss  Lord  was  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Library  School  Asso- 
ciation, to  which  body  she  has  also  given 
service  as  a  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mission. She  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Keystone  State  Library  Association,  as  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Library  Club,  and 
has  been  also  prominent  in  the  Long  Island 
Library  Club.  In  her  wide  range  of  personal 
reading  and  knowledge  of  books  especially 
has  Miss  Lord  rendered  distinctive  service  to 
librarianship. 

MUDGE,  Miss  Isadore  Gilbert,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  reference  in  Simmons 
College  Library  School  from  February  to 
June,  1910. 

OGLE,  J.  J.,  for  some  thirteen  years  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  Library  of  Bootle,  Eng.. 
and  later  organizing  secretary  for  technical 
instruction  in  Bootle,  died  on  Dec.  19  after  a 
short  though  severe  illness.  Mr.  Ogle  was 
well  known  in  local  Wesleyan  circles,  and  as 
a  lay  preacher  his  services  were  in  constant 
requisition.  He  was  also  local  secretary  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  transactions  of  the  Library 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
1897  he  published,  under  the  editorship  of  the 
late  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  "The  free  library: 
its  history  and  present  condition,"  which  is 
still  regarded  as  the  standard  work  upon  the 
subject.  The  Library  Association  paid  due 
tribute  to  his  professional  services  by  electing 
him  an  honorary  fellow. 

ROBERTSON,  James  A.,  author  of  "The  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  1493-1898,"  among  other  well- 
known  historical  works,  assistant  compiler  of 
the  index  of  "Jesuit  relations  and  allied  doc- 
uments," a  member  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Association,  has  been  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  Libraries  of  the  Philippines,  and 
is  expected  to  arrive  in  Manila  soon  after  the 
first  of  February. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  born  in  Corry,  Pa.,  in 
1873.  He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
Adelbert  College,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, Clveland,  1896.  He  has  resided  in  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  previous  to  his  appointment  to 
Manila. 

SARGENT,  Miss  Abby  Ladd,  was' appointed, 
on  Jan.  i,  to  succeed  her  sister,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Sargent,  as  librarian  of  the  Medford  (Mass.) 
Public  Library. 

SARGENT,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth,  librarian  of 
the  Public  Library  of  Medford,  Mass.,  died 
at  her  home  Dec.  20,  1909.  She  was  the 
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daughter  of  Sumner  and  Mary  Augusta 
(Leach)  Sargent,  of  Boston,  where  she  was 
born.  While  still  a  child  she  began  a  suc- 
cessful career  as  a  teacher  in  Watertown, 
laying  the  foundation  of  her  life-long  influ- 
ence with  boys.  In  1872  he  entered  the  Mid- 
dlesex Mechanics'  Association  Library  at 
Lowell,  and  soon  won  a  reputation  among 
librarians,  being  advanced  to  the  Public  Li- 
brary in  Medford  in  May,  1891.  Her  genius 
for  the  companionship  of  boys  and  girls,  her 
work  with  Sunday  and  day  schools,  her  help- 
fulness in  meeting  club  women  and  town  offi- 
cials, and  her  ability  to  make  the  library  an 
active  force  were  expressions  of  her  charac- 
ter. She  lived  the  life  of  all  the  people,  as 
every  true  librarian  would  like  to  do.  She 
helped  movements  for  co-operation  among  li- 
brarians. The  Library  Art  Club  appealed  to 
her  especially,  since  as  a  designer  she  had 
won  recognition,  even  in  English  periodicals. 
Last  summer,  in  failing  health,  she  made  a 
happy  pilgrimage  to  Ireland  to  see  and  study 
the  ancient  stone  crosses  there.  She  had  a 
dignity  and  charm  which  we  associate  with 
"the  old  school,"  and  with  these  a  sense  for 
humor  that  kept  her  light  hearted  to  the  very 
last. 

Her  influence  will  continue  through  a  club 
for  boys  which  her  friends  formed  two  days 
after  her  death,  through  papers  which  she 
wrote  for  the  Medford  Historical  Society, 
and  in  innumerable  acts  of  kindness  which 
were  a  part  of  her  daily  activity.  C.  K.  B. 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  one 
who  knew  her  well: 

MARY    E.     SARGENT 
In  majesty. of  death  her  body  rests 
And   all   is   still,   is   peace.      We  may  not   know 
What  ways  have  opened  to  her,  soft  and  slow; 
Nor  by  what  roads  she  meets  her  Lord's  behests, 
Nor  in   what   eagerness   her   spirit   quests 
The  new  life,  wider  far  than  this  below. 
Who  loved  God's  children,  unto  her  shall  flow 
His    love.      Who  scattered   blessing,   shall   be   blest 
With  both  hands  as  she  gave.     To  us  bereft, 
In  sorrow's  darkness,  her  life  giveth  light 
To  tread  our  road  steadfast,  to  make  the  fight 
As   she   did,   bravely.      Take   her   watchword,    left,— 
Who   helps   with   heart   and    will    gives    all, 
To   him    thro'   life,  thro'  death,   no  ill  can  fall. 
MARY   H.   HAYES. 

STEVENS,  Edward  F.  (Pratt,  '03),  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  head  of  the  Applied 
science  department,  Pratt  Institute  Free  Li- 
brary, to  become  librarian  of  the  library  itself. 
In  the  December  issue  of  the  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Stevens  was  to  fill 
the  position  of  supervisor  of  branches  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  Miss  Lord  had 
not  then  resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of 
the  Pratt  Institute  Library,  and  the  offer  of 
the  librarianship  had  in  no  way  been  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Stevens,  on 
graduating  from  the  Pratt,  became  cataloger 
in  the  Yale  University  Library,  going  from 
there  in  December,  1906,  to  the  Pratt  as  head 
of  the  Applied  science  department.  In  the 
three  years  that  Mr.  Stevens  has  established 


and  developed  this  department  it  has  won  a 
foremost  place  in  library  work  with  technical 
literature. 

WHITNEY,  James  L.,  chief  Department  of 
Statistic  and  Manuscripts  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  in  the  service  of  the  library 
for  40  years,  was  tendered  a  reception  and 
banquet  and  presented  with  a  silver  and  gold 
loving  cup  by  some  70  of  his  friends  and 
associates  in  the  Hotel  Vendome.  Boston,  on 
the  evening  of  Nov.  8. 

Cataloging  anfc  Classtttcation 

BlNGHAMTON    (N.    Y.)    PUBLIC   LIBRARY.      List 

of  books  in  the  teachers'  library,  1009.  8  p. 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Helps  in  the  public 
library  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  Bos- 
ton in  the  public  schools.  Bost,  1909. 
unp.  O. 

CHURCH  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION.  Catalogue  of 
books  recommended  for  Sunday-school  and 
parish  libraries,  iv.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1009.  185  p.  O. 

The  Church  Library  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  the  spring  of  1879  with  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  books  with  reference  to 
their  fitness  for  Sunday-school  and  parish 
libraries  in  the  Episcopal  church  and  to  pub- 
lish such  books  as  it  can  recommend.  The 
present  catalog  is  divided  into  i,  "Books 
which  bear  directly  upon  life,  history  or  doc- 
trine of  the  Anglican  communion,"  and  n, 
"Books  recommended  which  are  not  eligible 
for  the  first  list,"  each  list  having  various 
subdivisions  under  subject,  books  listed  un- 
der each  subhead  being  alphabetized  under 
title,  rather  than  author,  with  some  brief 
annotations.  "Latest  books  recommended" 
are  given  at  the  end.  The  catalog  may  be 
had  by  any  one  who  will  send  25  cents  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Church  Library  Association, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Great  care  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  the  selection  of  this  list  to  insure 
the  inclusion  of  only  such  titles  as  can  in  no 
way  be  criticised  from  a  moral  viewpoint. 
The  publishers'  prices  are  given  and  are  sup- 
posedly up-to-date,  as  each  publisher  has 
corrected  his  own  list.  A  new  feature  of  the 
catalog  is  the  list  of  reliable  booksellers,  who 
undertake  to  supply  purchasers  with  all  the 
books  listed. 

LT.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Acces- 
sions to  the  department  library,  July-Sep- 
tember, 1909.  Wash.,  1909.  (U.  S.,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Library.  Bulletin, 
no.  73.)  63  P.  O. 

List  of  periodicals  currently  received  in 

the  library  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Wash.,  Gov't  Printing  Office, 
1909.  72  p.  O.  (Library  Bulletin  no.  75.) 
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AERIAL  NAVIGATION.  Brooklyn  Public  Libra- 
ry. Aeronautics  or  aerial  navigation ;  a 
list  of  books  and  references  to  periodicals 
in  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  1909.  14  p.  S. 

AGRICULTURE.    Fisher,  Martin  L.,  and  Cotton, 
Fassett    Allen.      Agriculture    for    common 
schools;    with   many  illustrations.     N.   Y., 
Scribner,  1909.    c.  23-1-381  p.  12°,  cl.,  $i. 
Reference  books  (3  p.). 

ANTS.  McCook,  H.  C.  Ant  communities  and 
how  they  are  governed;  a  study  in  natural 
civics;  illustrated  from  nature.  N.  Y.  and 
Lond.,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1909.  xvi  p.,  2  1., 
320  p.,  i  1.,  front,  illus.,  2icm,  $2. 
"Tables  of  authors  and  references"  (9  p.). 

ATLASES  AND  MAPS.  U.  S.,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Division  of  maps  and  charts.  A 
list  of  geographical  atlases  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  with  bibliographical  notes; 
comp.  under  the  direction  of  Philip  Lee 
Phillips,  F.R.G.S.,  Chief,  Division  of  maps 
and  charts.  Wash.,  Govt.  Print  Off.,  1909. 
2  v.,  25^cm. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     Burr,  Mrs.  Anna  Robeson. 
The  autobiography;  a  critical  and  compar- 
ative study.     Bost.,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1909.    c.  8+451  p.  O.  cl.,  $2  net. 
Bibliography    (14  p.). 

ACADEMIE  ROYALE  DES  SCIENCES,  DES  LETTRES 
ET  DES  BEAUX-ARTS  DE  BELGIQUE,  Brussels, 

Notices    biographiques    &   bibliographiques 
concernant   les    membres,    les    correspond- 
ants  &  les  associes,  1907-1909.    5ed.    Brux- 
elles,  Hayez,  1909.    viii,  1124  p   i8cm. 
BIRDS.    Books    about   birds.      (In    Fitchburg 
(Mass.)    Public  Library,  Library  Bulletin, 
June-Nov.,  1909,  p.  14-16.) 
BOOKS  AND  READING.     Stewart,  J.  D.     Book 
selection.      Lond.,    Libraco    limited,    1909. 
16  p.  24^2  cm. 

"A  description  of  the  principal  aids  and 
guides,  with  an  index  to  subjects,  and  statis- 
tical and  financial  factors." 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Helps  in  the  public 
library  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  Bos- 
ton in  the  public  schools.  Bost.,  The  Trus- 
tees, 1909.  [12]  p.  21  x  I2^cm. 

CESTODES.  Pratt,  H.  S.  The  cuticula  and 
sub-cuticula  of  trematodes  and  cestodes. 


(In    the   American    Naturalist,   December, 

1909-     43705-729.) 

The  article  is  followed  by  a  bibliography. 
COSTUME.    Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library. 

A  reading  and  reference  list  on  costume. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1909.    64  p.  O. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  list  is  to 
furnish  a  partial  guide  to  the  resources  of 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  on  the  subject 
of  costume.  There  are  practically  no  periodi- 
cal references,  and  post-cards,  works  of  art, 
jewelry  and  other  articles  primarily  artistic 
in  nature  are  not  included.  The  list  was 
prepared  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Frank  K. 
Walter,  now  vice-director  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  while  he  was  assistant 
reference  librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library.  Additions  have  since  been  made  by 
the  reference  librarian  and  the  assistant  ref- 
erence librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary. 

BRANSDEN,  Don  Federico.  Salas,  C.  I.  Bib- 
liografla  del  coronel  Don  Federico  Brand- 
sen.  Buenos  Aires,  Compania  sud-ameri- 
cana  de  billets  de  banco,  1909.  5  p.  1., 
10-311  p.,  i  1.  2  pi.  (i  fold.)  2  port.  (incl. 
front.)  8  facsim.,  22^cm. 

CAMPION,  T.  Campion's  works;  ed.  by  Per- 
cival  Vivian.  [N.  Y.,  Oxford  University 
Press,  (Amer.  Branch.)]  1909,  [1910.] 
65+400  p.  facsims.,  map,  O.  cl.,  $3.40. 

Bibliography   (5  p.).     Index  to  first  lines. 
Index  to  personal  names. 

CHALLONER,  Bishop.  Burton,  Edwin  H., 
D.D.  The  life  and  times  of  Bishop  Chal- 
loner,  .(1691-1781.)  In  2  v.  N.  Y.,  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1909.  34+403;  8+ 
367  p.  pis.  pors.  O.  cl.,  $7  net. 
Bibliography  (16  p.). 

CHILDREN'S  READING.  South  Carolina.  State 
Board  of  Education.  South  Carolina  list  of 
library  books,  adopted  April  23,  1909,  to 
continue  till  June  30,  1914.  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education.  Columbia,  S.  C., 
The  R.  L.  Bryan  Co.,  1909.  32  P-  il., 
23^cm. 

DENTISTRY.  Index  der  deutschen  zahnarzt- 
lichen  literatur  und  zahnarztliche  bibliog- 
raphic. Umfassend  die  literatur  bis  zum 
jahre  1902.  Im  auftrage  des  Zeutralvereins 
deutscher  zahnarzte  und  mit  unterstiitzung 
der  herren  prof.  H.  Albrecht.  dr.  Bordes. 
[u.  a.]  hrsg.  von  professor  dr.  Port.  Hei- 
delberg, Heidelberger  verlagsanstalt  und 
druckerei,  1909.  25cm. 
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DIONNE,  Narcisse  Eutrope,  1848-.  Travaux 
historique  publies  depuis  trante  am  par  le 
Dr.  N.  E.  Dionne.  Quebec,  Typ.  Laflamme 
&  Proulx,  1909.  27  p.  incl.  front,  (port), 
23  1/2  cm. 
Bibliography. 

ENGINEERING.  Reynolds  Library,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Catalogue  of  works  on  engineering 
and  allied  subjects  in  the  Reynolds  Library. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1909.  147,  [i]  p.  i7cm. 

-  Wilmington    (Del.)    Institute    Free   Li- 
brary.    Books  on  enginering  and  machin- 
ery.    Wilmington,  1909.     20  p.  D. 

The  first  edition  of  this  list  of  books  on 
engineering  and  machinery  was  issued  in 
April,  1908,  and  so  great  has  been  the  de- 
mand for  the  list  that  the  edition  has  been 
exhausted.  During  the  time  since  the  first 
list  was  published  many  new  technical  books 
have  been  added  to  the  library  and  new  edi- 
tions of  old  books.  These  have  all  been 
included  in  the  present  list. 

ENGLAND.     HISTORY.     Reynolds,  K.  B.     Out- 
line   lessons    in    English    history.      N.    Y., 
[Putnam,  1909.]     c.    65  p.  O.  cl.,  75  c. 
"References      for      supplementary      work" 

(6^  p.). 

-  STUDY  AND  TEACHING.     Gwyther,  G.  M. 
English  history  in  the  classroom.     N.  Y., 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1909.     13+189  p. 
fold,  map,  fold,  chart,  D.  cl.,  80  c. 
Author  is  senior  history  master,  Plymouth 

College,  England.  Intended  for  grades 
above  the  average  age  of  14,  'his  book  of 
charts,  references  and  tables  covers  a  three 
years'  course.  Bibliography  (5  p.). 

EVANS,  Sir  John.  Forrer,  L.  Sir  John 
Evans,  K.C.B.,  1823-1908.  Biographic  et 
bibliographic;  par.  L.  Forrer.  Chalon-sur- 
Saone,  impr.  et  libr.  E.  Bertrand,  1909. 
Grand  in-8,  40  p.  avec  portrait. 

FISHES  AND  FISHERIES.  U.  S.,  Bureau  of 
Fisheries.  List  of  publications  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries  available  for  distribution. 
Wash.,  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1909.  22  p. 


FOSTER,  John.  Green,  S.  A.  John  Foster, 
the  earliest  American  engraver  and  the 
first  Boston  printer.  Pub.  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  at  the  charge 
of  the  Waterston  Fund,  no.  2.  Bost., 
1909.  4  p.  1.,  [3]-i49  P.  iU  2  port.,  2  maps, 
4  facsims.,  27cm. 
Bibliography. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE.  Konta,  Mrs.  A.  L.  The 
history  of  French  literature,  from  the  oath 
of  Strasburg  to  Chanticler.  N.  Y.,  Apple- 
ton,  1910,  [1909.]  c.  10+565  p.  O.  cl., 
$2.50  net. 

GEOGRAPHY.     Sutherland,  W.  J.     The  teach- 
ing of  geography.     Chic.,  Scott,  Foresman 
&  Co.,  1909.    295  p.  il.  D.  cl.,  $1.25. 
Bibliography  (18^2  p.).    Index. 

STUDY  AND  TEACHING.     Sutherland,  W. 

J.  The  teaching  of  geography.  Chic., 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  [ci9O9.]  292  p. 
I9^cm,  $1.25. 

"Bibliography    of   the    pedagogy   of    geog- 
raphy"  (18  p.). 

GERMANS  IN  U.  S.  Faust,  Albert  Bernhardt. 
The  German  element  in  the  United  States ; 
with  special  reference  to  its  political, 
moral,  social,  and  educational  influence. 
In  2  v.  Bost.,  Houghton  Miflflin  Co., 
[1909.]  c  .  26+591;  16+605  p.  pis.  pors. 
facsim.,  maps,  O.  cl.,  $7.50  net,  boxed. 
Bibliography  (83^  p.). 

GLADSTONE,  William  Ewart.  Brooklyn  Public 
Library.  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  1809- 
1898;  a  list  of  books  and  of  references  to 
periodicals  in  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1909.  30  p.  S. 

GOLDSMITH,  Oliver,  and  Gray,  T :  Gold- 
smith's The  traveller,  and  The  deserted  vil- 
lage, and  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  country  church- 
yard; ed.  by  Rose  M.  Barton.  Bost., 
Heath,  1909.  24+88  p.  pors.  12°,  (Heath's 
English  classics.)  cl.,  25  c. 
Bibliography  (3  p.). 

GOULD,  G.  M.  Bibliography  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  George  M.  Gould,  M.D.,  to  oph- 
thalmology, general  medicine,  literature, 
etc.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Andrus  &  Church,  1909. 
62  p.  24^ cm. 

GRAY,  Pardon.  Revolutionary  war  papers. 
(In  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Free  Public  Li- 
brary Monthly  Bulletin,  p.  82-85.) 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  Frazar,  Mrs. 
Mae  D.  Practical  guide  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  preparation,  cost,  routes, 
sightseeing.  In  2  v.  v.  I,  England  and 
Wales;  v.  2,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Bost, 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  [1909]  c.  473; 
338  p.  S.  (Practical  guide  se.r.)  cl.,  ea., 
$i  net 
Bibliographies. 
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MEXICO.  List  of  works  relating  to  Mexico 
(conclusion,  pt.  3).  .(In  New  York  Public 
Library  Bulletin,  December,  p.  748  829.) 

Music.  Grosevnor  Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
A  catalogue  of  the  books  relating  to  music 
in  the  Grosvenor  Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
[Buffalo,]  The  Library,  1909.  cover-title, 
23  p.  2;cm. 

OHIO.  POETS.  Venable,  Emerson,  ed.  Poets 
of  Ohio;  selections  representing  the  poeti- 
cal work  of  Ohio  authors  from  the  pioneer 
period  to  the  present  day;  with  biographi- 
cal sketches  and  notes.  Cin.,  Robert  Clarke 
Co.,  1909.  c.  356  p.  front.  O.  cl.,  $1.50  net 
Bibliography  (n  p.). 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS.  Bureau  of  Printing. 
Price  list  of  public  documents  for  sale  by 
the  Bureau  of  Printing,  Manila,  P.  I.  Lista 
de  precious  de  documentos  publicos  de 
venta  en  la  Oficina  de  la  imprenta,  Ma- 
nila, I.  F.  ;  corrected  to  Sept.  20,  1909. 
Manila,  Bureau  of  Printing,  1909.  13  p. 


POTTERY.     Burton,  W.,  and  Hobson.     Hand- 

book of  marks   on  pottery  and  porcelain. 

N.    Y.,   Macmillan,    1909.     10+210  p.   figs. 

D.   cl.,  $2.25  net. 

Bibliography  (i  p.). 
QUEBEC.     Dionne,  N.  E.     Inventaire  chrono- 

logic.     (v.    4,    1909.)      Quebec,    ioo5-'o9. 

4  v.,  26]4cm. 
REFERENDUM.   Phelps,  E.  M.,  comp.    Selected 

articles   on   the   initiative   and   referendum. 

Minneapolis,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1909.     ix, 

164  p.  2Ocm. 

Bibliography   (19  p.). 
SHERIDAN,  Richard  Brinsley.     Sichel,  W.  S. 

Sheridan  ;  from  new  and  original  material  ; 

including  a  manuscript  diary  by  Georgiana, 

Duchess   of   Devonshire.     In   2   v.     Bost., 

Houghton  MifHin  Co.,  1909.     c.     18+630; 

8+547  P-  pors.  O.  cl.,  $7.50  net,  boxed. 

Bibliography  (15  p.) 
SHORT  STORY.  Canby,  H.  S.    The  short  story 

in  English.     N.  Y.,  Henry  Holt  Co.,  1909. 

c.     13+386  p.  D.  cl.,  $1.60. 

Bibliographical  and  general  notes   ^14  p.). 
SOCIOLOGY.    Thomas,  W.  I.    Source  book  for 

social  origins;  ethnological  materials,  psy- 

chological standpoint,  classified  and  anno- 

tated bibliographies  for  the  interpretation  of 

savage  society.     Chic.,  The  University  of 


Chicago     Press,     [etc.,    etc.,]     1909.      xvi, 

932  p.  il.  24cm,  $4.50. 

"Supplementary   bibliographies,"    p.    [871]- 

915. 
STENOGRAPHY    AND    TYPEWRITING.       [Special 

list,]    see   Rockford    (111.)    Public   Library 

Bulletin,  December,  p.  40. 
TOADS.      Miller,     Newton.      The    American 

toad ;  a  study  in  dynamic  biology.     (In  the 

American      Naturalist,     December,      1909, 

43:730-745-) 

The  article  is  followed  by  a  two-page  bib- 
liography. 

UNITED  STATES.     PEOPLE.     Low  A.  M.     The 
American  people;  a  study  in  national  psy- 
chology.   Bost.  Houghton  MifHin  Co.,  1909. 
c.    8+446  p.  O.  cl.,  $2.25  net. 
Bibliography  (10  p.). 

VIRGINIA.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS.  Mun- 
ford,  B.  B.  Virginia  attitude  toward  slav- 
ery and  secession.  N.  Y.,  [etc.,]  Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.,  1909.  xiii  p.  I  1., 
329  p.  22cm,  $2. 
Bibliography  (6  p.). 

WALES.  Bibliography  of  Wales;  a  record  of 
books  in  Welsh  or  relating  to  Wales,  no. 
27,  November,  1909. 

Nos.  i  to  14  of  this  list  were  printed  in 
the  [Cardiff]  Public  Library  Journal  from 
April,  1900,  to  June,  1903,  and  nos.  15  to  19 
were  issued  as  a  supplement  to  that  journal. 
With  no.  20  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  a 
separate  publication.  Since  then  it  has  been 
continued  periodically.  This  number  con- 
tains all  publications  added  to  the  Welsh 
Department  of  the  Cardiff  Reference  Libra- 
ry since  April,  1909. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  Bond,  Francis.  West- 
minster Abbey;  il.  by  270  photographs, 
plans,  sections,  sketches  and  measured 
drawings.  [N.  Y.,  Oxford  University 
Press,  (Amer.  Branch.)]  1909,  [191°.] 
16+332  p.  O.  cl.,  $4. 
Bibliography  (4  p.).  Index. 

WORCESTER,   MASS..     Worcester  Free  Public 
Library.     Selected  list  of  material  in  the 
library  on  Worcester,  Mass.    (In  Worcester 
Free  Public  Library  Bulletin,  p.  19-31.) 
IMPORTANT  SALES  CATALOGS 

BAER,  Joseph,  &  Co.  Antiquariatskatalog, 
574:  Indica  et  Iranica;  teilweise  aus  der 
bibliothek  von  Viggo  Fausboll :  i,  Litera- 
turen  und  sprachen  Indiens  iind  Persians. 
96  p.  O. 
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Jahrbuch  der  Bucherpreisc,  1908,  v.  3.  an 
alphabetical  compilation  of  the  most  impor- 
tant books  sold  in  the  European  auction 
rooms  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Eng- 
land, edited  by  C  Beck,  has  been  brought  out 
by  Otto  Harrassowitz,  of  Leipzig.  The  pres- 
ent volume  contains  the  records  of  forty 
auction  sales.  It  does  not  include  the  titles 
of  books  noted  in  the  first  two  volumes  un- 
less there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
price  realized.  (10+325  p.  16°,  flex,  cl.,  10 
marks.)  A.  G. 

ROSENTHAL,  Ludwig.  A  collection  of  choice 
manuscripts,  incunabules,  books  of  hours, 
maps,  music  autographs,  woodcut  books. 
.(Catalog  130.)  Munich,  1909.  48  p.  O. 

INDEXES 

H.  W.  WILSON  COMPANY  have  in  prepara- 
tion the  second  five-yearly  cumulation,  1905- 
1909,  inclusive,  of  their  "Readers'  guide,"  an 
analytical  index  to  90  English  and  American 
magazines,  including  in  the  same  alphabet  an 
index  to  several  hundred  composite  books 
and  reports  of  learned  societies  published 
since  1900,  forming  a  complete  supplement 
published  in  1901.  The  new  revision  of  the 
"United  States  catalog,"  bringing  it  through 
1909,  is  also  making  ready.  The  price  will 
be  $24. 

iRotes  anfc  Queries 

ANONYMOUS  AUTHORSHIP. — The  author  of 
the  following  two  anonymous  works  is  W. 
H.  Stennett,  auditor  of  expenditures  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway.  "A  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  the  place  names  con- 
nected with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha  Railways.  Chicago,  1908."  "Yester- 
day and  to-day ;  a  history  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railway  system.  1905." 

W.  S.  MERRILL. 

CO-OPERATIVE  PRINTING  OF  BOOKLISTS.  —  In 
November  the  Louisville  Free  Public  Library 
decided  to  print  a  list  of  Christmas  books 
for  children  recommended  by  the  library. 
The  Cleveland  Public  Library  had  printed 
such  a  list  in  1906  and  again  in  1907.  This 
list  was  reprinted  with  the  substitution  of 
20  recent  titles.  It  contains  about  200  en- 
tries, classified,  and  giving  author,  title,  pub- 
lisher and  price. 

Institutions  on  the  library  mailing  list  were 
notified  that  they  might  order  copies  with 
their  own  imprint  at  $1.50  for  the  first  100 
and  70  cents  for  each  additional  100.  This 
did  not  include  postage,  which  cost  28  cents 
per  loo.  As  a  result  orders  were  received 
for  7100  copies  from  30  libraries. 


There  is  nothing  new  or  striking  in  this 
experiment,  but  it  emphasizes  anew  the  pos- 
sibility and  value  of  co-operation'  in  printing 
lists  of  this  kind.  Hundreds  of  libraries 
could  use  such  a  list  to  advantage  and  would 
probably  order  copies  if  they  were  given 
sufficient  notice  far  enough  in  advance  of 
publication.  When  other  libraries  plan  to 
issue  similar  lists  they  will  confer  a  favor 
by  notifying  the  Louisville  library. 

WILLIAM  F.  YUST. 

DECEMBER    20,    1909. 

INFORMATION  FOR  LIBRARIANS.  —  In  1899 
Harper  &  Brothers  published  "Old  Chester 
tales,"  by  Margaret  Deland,  a  volume  of  360 
pages,  and  containing  eight  stories. 

This  house  has  just  published  "Where  the 
laborers  are  new,"  by  Margaret  Deland,  with 
the  date  of  1909,  and  copyrighted  in  1909. 
This  is  a  volume  of  86  pages.  The  unsophis- 
ticated reader,  and  many  of  us  belong  to 
this  class,  will  think  at  first  sight  that  this 
is  a  new  find  from  Mrs.  Deland's  facile  pen. 

A  little  examination  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  matter  of  this  book  is  an  exact  reprint 
under  the  same  title  of  one  of  rhe  stories  in 
"Old  Chester  tales."  The  book  is  copy- 
righted as  if  it  was  a  new  work,  without  any 
intimation  of  a  previous  entry,  and  without 
any  mark  to  show  that  Mrs.  Deland  had  any 
hand  in  this  peculiar  transaction,  or  was  ac- 
cessory to  it.  JOHN  EDMANDS. 

Mercantile  Library,  Philadelphia. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS.  STATE  DOCUMENT 
CATALOG.  —  The  Library  of  Congress  is  con- 
templating the  issue  of  a  monthly  list  of 
state  documents,  from  January,  1910,  to  in- 
clude legislative  journals  and  documents, 
laws,  proceedings  and  documents  of  constitu- 
tional conventions,  governor's  messages  and 
proclamations,  reports  of  state  officers, 
boards,  commissions,  and  institutions,  and  all 
other  serial  and  special  publications  of  this 
class.  It  is  believed  that  a  catalog  of  this 
character,  with  a  quarterly  subject  index 
cumulative  throughout  the  year,  would  be  of 
value  to  state  libraries  and  legislative  refer- 
ence departments,  and  also  to  many  univer- 
sity and  city  libraries,  public  officials  and 
students  of  social  and  political  science. 

OLfbrars  Calenfcar 

JANUARY 

5.  Chicago  L.  C.  annual  reception.    Art  In- 
stitute, Chicago. 

20.  N.  Y.  L.  C.  Twenty-fifth  anniversary 
dinner,  7:30  p.m.  Fifth  Avenue  Res- 
taurant. 

FEBRUARY 
4-5.  League  of  Library  Commissions,  Albany. 
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THIS  should  be  a  travel  year  for  members 
of  the  library  profession,  for  surely  no  more 
varied  and  tempting  opportunity  could  be 
asked  for.  Travel  arrangements  may  there- 
fore well  be  a  first  question  to  decide  with 
each  member  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. At  a  minimum  expenditure,  and  for 
very  little  money,  considering  what  the  in- 
vestment will  return,  one  may  visit  the  At- 
lantic coast  in  spring  at  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting,  March  4-6,  enjoy  the  Great  Lakes 
and  visit  the  headquarters  at  Chicago  in  con- 
nection with  the  conference  at  Mackinac 
Island,  cross  the  Atlantic  for  the  interna- 
tional exposition  of  the  congresses  at  Brus- 
sels, incidentally  seeing  the  Passion  Play  at 
Oberammergau,  and  delight  in  the  beauties  of 
Lake  George  in  the  autumn  at  the  New  York 
state  meeting — all  under  special  travel  arrange- 
ments and  in  the  best  of  company.  As  libra- 
rians do  not  enjoy  a  sabbatical  year  and  are 
rather  busy  people,  this  tantalizing  totality  is 
doubtless  an  impossible  problem,  but  it  illus- 
trates the  breadth  of  opportunity  that  now 
comes  to  a  librarian  professionally,  and  em- 
phasizes the  broadening  and  nationalizing 
value  of  the  Association  through  its  travel 
possibilities. 


THE  Bureau  of  University  Travel  reports 
that  a  good  number,  including  several  prom- 
inent librarians,  have  already  availed  them- 
selves of  the  special  arrangements  offered  on 
the  "Vaderland,"  and  that  correspondence 
from  all  over  the  country  shows  a  very  wide 
interest  in  the  transatlantic  plan.  The  time 
for  reservation  has  been  extended,  and  we 
urge  every  one  who  is  thinking  of  going 
abroad  to  communicate  at  once  with  the 
travel  authorities  in  Boston.  O'utside  the 
congresses  at  Brussels,  the  international  ex- 
position in  that  beautiful  and  delightful  city 
and  the  recurrence  of  the  Oberammergau 
Passion  Play,  which  is  given  only  once  in  ten 
years,  make  additional  attractions.  No  less 
than  three  congresses  are  of  interest  to  libra- 
rians—  the  Bibliographical  Congress  of  Aug. 


25-27,  the  Library  Congress  proper,  Aug.  29- 
31,  and  the  Educational  Congress,  overlapping 
the  latter  from  Aug.  3o-Sept.  2,  which  con- 
tains some  special  library  features.  The  oc- 
casion should  be  availed  of  by  many  libra- 
rians to  make  their  first  visit  to  Europe  un- 
der such  favorable  auspices,  and  they  may 
be  reminded  that  friends  may  be  taken  with 
them  at  the  special  price  through  the  simple 
method  of  joining  the  Association. 


THE  year  opened  successfully  with  the 
meetings  at  Chicago  headquarters  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  the  Council  and  the  Institute, 
also  with  a  meeting  of  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions,  and  with  a  meeting  of  the  col- 
lege and  university  librarians  of  the  middle 
west.  The  attendance  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Council  and  the  Institute,  though  not 
large,  was  representative,  but  nothing  further 
was  done  as  to  the  consolidation  of  the  two. 
Some  effective  work  was  accomplished  or 
initiated  at  the  Council  meeting,  which  was 
the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Council  under 
the  constitution  adopted  at  Bretton  Woods,  as 
will  be  seen  from  its  minutes  printed  else- 
where in  this  issue.  A  chief  feature  of  the 
Institute  meeting  was  the  address  of  Presi- 
dent Bostwick,  fully  summarized  in  its  re- 
port. This  and  the  discussions  in  the  Coun- 
cil emphasized  afresh  the  present  importance 
of  co-ordination  in  the  widest  sense,  within 
the  association  as  well  as  throughout  the 
library  system.  Mr.  Bostwick,  as  usual,  gave 
a  common  sense  and  comprehensive  review  of 
his  subject,  and  his  address  should  bear  fruit 
within  the  year. 


CONSIDERATION  of  the  government  of  indi- 
vidual libraries  was  also  a  part  of  the  Insti- 
tute program,  and  resulted  in  the  recom- 
mendation to  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board 
to  compile  and  publish  an  account  of  the 
various  forms  of  management  and  methods 
of  organization  of  public  libraries,  emphasiz- 
ing in  such  a  report  the  organic  or  local  con- 
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nection  of  the  library  with  the  municipality. 
Such  a  pamphlet  as  this,  giving  to  a  certain 
extent  systematic  and  comparative  study  to 
the  subject  of  library  administration,  should 
be  of  practical  value  to  the  profession,  and 
would  tend  to  establish  an  accepted  standard 
of  organization  to  which  public  libraries 
would  strive  to  attain  so  far  as  existing 
municipal  conditions  would  permit. 

IN  further  evidence  of  the  growing  tend- 
ency toward  specialization  of  allied  interests 
within  the  library  field  and  in  illustration  of 
Mr.  Bostwick's  exposition  of  the  development 
and  growth  of  library  affiliation  comes  the 
establishment  by  the  Special  Libraries  As- 
sociation of  its  official  bulletin,  Special 
Libraries,  a  monthly  record  of  important 
current  literature  not  included  in  general 
booklists  and  periodical  indexes  and  re- 
lating chiefly  to  public  affairs,  social  prob- 
lems, public  utilities,  technology,  insurance 
and  finance.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  Spe- 
cial Libraries  Association  is  "to  promote 
effective  co-operation  among  hitherto  isolated 
libraries  doing  special  work."  the  establish- 
ment of  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  libraries  is  natural  and  within  its  own 
field  this  bulletin  should  prove  a  useful  and 
valuable  publication  in  discovering  the  needs 
of  the  technical  librarian  and  in  presenting 
means  and  methods  of  co-operation.  The 
"special  library"  is  a  large  problem  and  its 
demands  upon  investigation  are  shown  to  be 
complex  and  numerous.  It  is  important  that 
the  Special  Libraries  Association  to  be  of 
solid  usefulness  should  follow  the  lines  of 
least  resistance  and  not  attempt  to  go  too 
deeply  into  the  many  ramifying  interests  of 
the  numerous  special  subjects  confronting  it. 
In  establishing  the  legislative  and  municipal 
reference  libraries  committee,  the  public  util- 
ity libraries  committee,  the  technology  libra- 
ries committee,  and  the  insurance  libraries 
committee,  and  in  its  intention  to  publish  in 
the  next  number  of  its  bulletin  a  directory  of 
special  libraries  the  Association  takes  its  first 
steps_  in  practical  co-operation. 

THE  work  of  the  Insurance  Library  Com- 
mittee of  the  Special  Libraries  Association 
during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  will  be 


chiefly  of  a  preliminary  nature.  The  need  of 
finding  out  just  what  and  how  many  insur- 
ance libraries  exist  is  essential  and  the  com- 
mittee will  have  much  to  do  to  investigate 
and  correlate  the  methods  of  service  and 
of  record  that  are  used  in  these  libraries.  In 
connection  with  this  and  worthy  of  mention  is 
the  work  of  the  Insurance  Library  Associa- 
tion of  Boston,  which  is  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  effort  under 
way  to  build  up  and  develop  this  library  so 
that  it  will  cover  a  great  working  collection 
in  all  branches  of  insurance  with  the  intention 
of  serving  students  of  insurance  of  all  classes 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


THE  development  of  organization  increases 
not  only  in  the  binding  of  various  groups  of 
library  interests  into  associations  and  clubs 
but  in  the  systematization  of  service  within 
individual  libraries.  Chicago,  since  Mr.  Leg- 
ler's  appointment  to  its  librarianship,  has 
already  taken  definite  steps  toward  the  organ- 
ization of  its  staff  and  of  its  methods  of 
work.  Plans  have  been  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  library  branches  in  the  Chicago 
schools,  the  Board  having  appropriated 
$10,000  for  the  purchase  of  classroom  libra- 
ries, to  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible 
by  selecting  certain  buildings  in  each  of 
the  school  districts  of  the  city  which  will 
be  supplied  in  the  manner  indicated.  The 
number  of  school  buildings  to  be  so  equipped 
will  be  increased  as  the  resources  of  the 
library  allow.  Work  within  the  library  has 
been  further  strengthened  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  training  class  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  candidates  for  positions  on  the 
staff,  conditions  of  entrance  requiring  that 
candidates  must  be  residents  of  Chicago  be- 
tween 18  and  35  years  of  age  and  in  good 
physical  condition.  The  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Children's  work  newly  created  in 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  long  distin- 
guished for  work  with  children  and  with 
schools  takes  rank  at  once  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing positions  in  children's  library  work  in 
the  country.  The  expansion  of  a  branch  li- 
brary system  and  the  opening  of  a  new  cen- 
tral library  building  present  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  most  interesting  work 
in  St.  Louis  during  the  next  few  years. 
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WHAT   I   EXPECT   OF  AN  INDEX. 
BY  ARTHUR  A.  BROOKS,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  of  all  I  expect  to  find  an  index.  As 
a  reader  of  books,  that  is,  a  modern  reader, 
one  who  though  he  knows  there  are  some 
books  fit  as  ever  to  be  chewed  and  even 
Fletcherized,  also  knows  that  he  must  taste 
most  of  them  only  and  pass  on,  I  look 
first  at  those  means  provided  for  getting  at 
the  core  and  substance,  title-page,  preface, 
contents-table,  chapter  headings,  running  ti- 
tles and  last  but  not  least  the  index. 

I  am  glad  to  say  I  generally  find  it.  In 
these  days,  thanks  to  the  influence  which  li- 
brarians and  booklovers  have  brought  to  bear 
on  publishers  and  authors,  most  new  books 
that  are  worth  anything  are  provided  with 
indexes. 

Severe  things  have  been  said  by  some  of 
our  older  critics  about  the  omission  of  an 
index :  "Make  it  an  indictable  offense," 
"Damn  the  offender  ten  miles  beyond  hell"; 
but  the  lack  of  an  index  brings  its  own  pun- 
ishment more  and  more  surely  as  the  times 
get  busier  and  the  world  gets  fuller  of  books. 
The  indexless  book  is  simply  disused.  "A 
book  without  an  index  is  much  like  a  com- 
pass-box without  the  needle,"  and  who  of  us 
proposes  to  set  sail  on  the  sea  of  modern 
knowledge  with  such  an  outfit  by  which  to 
steer? 

Having  found  my  index  and  found  it  in 
its  proper  place  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
or  the  set,  I  am  filled  with  satisfaction.  For 
this  good  custom  is  sometimes  violated  — 
sometimes  we  find  the  index  at  the  beginning 
— why,  I  do  not  know;  sometimes,  I  was 
about  to  say,  in  the  middle,  but  that  is  hardly 
exact.  Rather  let  us  say  attempts  are  not 
wanting  to  make  it  approach  the  middle  by 
adding  something  after  it,  e.g.,  a  bibliography, 
as  in  the  "Life  and  letters  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,"  by  James  A.  Harrison  (2  v.  N.  Y., 
Crowell,  1902). 

An  index  can  be  quite  effectively  conceded 
in  this  way,  and  the  same  result  attained  as 
by  omitting  it  altogether.  The  fact  is,  custom 
has  pretty  firmly  fixed  the  position  at  the 
very  end.  Here  the  consulter  looks  for  his 
index  and  if  he  finds  it  not  looks  no  further. 

Happily,  however,  in  our  best  books  cus- 
tom and  good  sense  now  prevail.  Having 


found  the  index,  I,  as  a  reader,  demand  of  it 
a  friendly  service.  I  expect  it  to  direct  me 
at  once  and  without  delay  to  the  matter  of 
which  I  am  in  search.  I  do  not  come  to 
an  index  for  information.  I  expect  to  look 
further  for  that  and  am  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  epitome  here  of  what  I  want.  I 
come  with  a  name  or  an  idea  about  which 
I  want  to  get  whatever  information  the 
book  itself  has  to  furnish.  The  index  takes 
my  point  of  view,  becomes  a  guide-board, 
points  its  finger  to  rny  destination. 

The  greatest  service  my  friend  the  index 
can  do  me  is  to  send  me  quickly  on  my 
way.  The  sooner  I  can  get  away  from  this 
my  friend  the  more  I  love  him.  His  great 
merit  then  is  that  he  does  not  delay  me. 
This  merit  the  index  achieves  first  by  being  a 
single  and  only  index.  I  am  delayed  if  I 
have  to  look  through  several  indexes, — of 
places,  of  persons,  of  events,  etc.,  or  even 
if  I  have  only  to  look  at  them.  I  want  to 
find  one  alphabet  in  which  to  locate  my 
word.  If  I  have  to  stop  and  think  whether 
that  word  is  a  name  or  a  place  or  an  event, 
whether  it  is  ancient  or  modern,  common  or 
proper,  English  or  Latin,  Scriptural  or  classi- 
cal, I  lose  that  amount  of  time.  It  is  just 
at  this  point  that  so  many  books  fail:  they 
make  several  indexes  instead  of  combining 
them  all  into  one.  Here  is  one  of  the  chief 
defects  of  certain  books  of  reference  that 
they  multiply  alphabetical  lists,  and  force  the 
reader  to  consult  half  a  score  of  them  before 
he  locates  his  word.  This  fault  comes  from 
the  failure  of  the  index  to  take  the  reader's- 
point  of  view.  For  this  reason  the  author 
of  a  book  is  not  generally  a  good  indexer  of 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  professional  indexer 
is  too  apt  to  fall  into  methods  of  classification 
and  tabulation,  unless  he  is  on  his  guard. 
The  reader  doesn't  classify,  and  if  he  did, 
his  classification  would  probably  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  indexer's.  If  of  mak- 
ing of  many  books  there  is  no  end,  let 
it  not  be  that  of  making  many  indexes  there 
is  no  end.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  were  ele- 
mentary and  self-evident.  Yet  the  book  and 
dictionary  maker  go  on  in  the  same  old  way. 
Take  Webster's  Dictionary  for  example. 
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There  is  the  main  list  of  words  and  then 
there  are  some  10  appendices  with  lists  of 
names,  words,  phrases,  biographical,  geo- 
graphical, scriptural,  etc.,  all  of  which  might 
have  been  put  into  the  main  alphabetical  list. 

The  makers  of  Webster's  New  Internation- 
al dictionary,  1910,  have  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  by  incorporating  in  the  gen- 
eral vocabulary  the  foreign  words  and 
phrases,  abbreviations,  noted  names  of  fic- 
tion and  scripture  names  which  heretofore 
formed  separate  vocabularies  in  the  appendix. 
One  may  well  ask  why  they  did  not  go  fur- 
ther and  also  incorporate  in  the  main  vocab- 
ulary the  biographical  list  and  the  gazetteer? 
There  is  no  good  reason  why,  if  a  fictitious 
name  or  a  scripture  name  can  be  included  in 
the  general  vocabulary,  a  real  name  of  a 
person  or  a  place  cannot  also  be  included. 
Praise,  however,  is  due  for  so  much  of  pro- 
gress as  has  been  made.  Alas,  that  the 
editors  should  take  a  step  backward  in  pre- 
senting us  with  a  divided  general  vocabulary 
instead  of  a  single  one.  Each  page  is  now 
divided  horizontally,  the  important  words 
above,  the  less  important  below  and  in 
smaller  type.  This  is  a  unique  and  it 
seems  to  me  an  objectionable  plan.  The 
main  reason  for  it  is  doubtless  to  obtain 
more  space.  The  great  objection  to  it  is  that 
the  convenience  of  the  consulter  is  forgotten. 
Every  word  has  to  be  looked  for  in  two 
separate  vocabularies,  and  this  takes  twice 
the  time.  Even  if  you  find  your  word  in 
the  upper  vocabulary  you  will  hardly  be 
satisfied  till  you  have  looked  in  the  lower 
one  too  in  order  to  see  which  relations  or 
variations  or  obsolete  forms  it  has.  The 
space  gained  by  this  plan  I  believe  does  not 
compensate  for  the  annoyance  caused  the 
consulter.  It  might  have  been  better  gained 
in  some  other  way  as  by  omitting  the  col- 
lected illustrations  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
In  adopting  this  plan  the  editors  assume  to 
decide  what  words  are  more  and  what  are 
less  important ;  and  the  fact  is  the  important 
word  to  the  consulter  is  the  word  he  is  look- 
ing for  and  no  other. 

One  of  the  delights  in  the  practical  use  of 
the  Century  dictionary  is  that  there  are  no 
appendices.  Abbreviations,  names,  phrases 
are  included  in  the  main  list.  True,  there 
is  a  list  of  proper  names  in  a  supplementary 
volume.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  in- 
corporated these  names  too  in  the  main  work. 


When  a  work  consists  of  several  volumes 
I  expect  a  general  index  to  the  whole  work. 
Usually  I  find  it.  The  vicious  plan  of  sepa- 
rate indexes  to  separate  volumes  is  however 
still  pursued  in  some  cases.  A  recent  in- 
stance is  Ferrero's  "Greatness  and  decline 
of  Rome,"  translated  by  Zimmern  and  Chay- 
tor  (5  vols.  Putnam,  N.  Y.,  and  LoncL, 
1909).  Sometimes  there  is  a  sort  of  excuse 
for  this  where  the  volumes  are  issued  one  by 
one  over  a  considerable  period,  or  where 
they  cover  distinct  subjects.  But  every  whole 
work  should  have  one  general  index.  In 
Hodgkin's  "Italy  and  her  invaders"  .(8  vols. 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1880-1899)  the  dis- 
tressing plan  is  followed  of  inserting  indexes 
in  alternate  volumes,  each  index  covering  its 
own  volume  and  the  preceding.  In  the  "Life 
and  letters  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  by  James  A. 
Harrison  (2  vols.  N.  Y.,  Crowell,  1902)  each 
volume  (the  first  contains  the  life,  the  second 
the  letters)  is  indexed  separately;  each  vol- 
ume contains  an  appendix  and  the  appendix 
of  the  first  volume  is  indexed  separately  in 
that  volume,  while  the  appendix  of  the  second 
volume  is  not  indexed  at  all.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  look  into  three  indexes  to  find 
your  fact,  and  you  are  not  sure  but  it  may 
be  in  the  unindexed  appendix  after  all. 

One  »of  the  most  recent  examples  of  this 
fault  that  has  met  my  observation  is  found  in 
"Ancient  records  of  Egypt,"  by  James  Henry 
Breasted,  published  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1907.  The  four  volumes  of  records 
are  followed  by  a  fifth  volume  of  over  200 
pages  devoted  wholly  to  indexes  —  and  their 
explanation.  There  are  no  less  than  eleven 
indexes.  In  the  pages  explaining  their  use 
they  are  called  "indices,"  although  index  is  an 
English  word  and  its  plural  is  indexes,  while 
their  running  title  is  "general  index."  The 
consulter  opening  the  index  at  random  and 
seeing  this  running  title  is  misled,  there  being 
no  general  index  at  all. 

These  various  indexes  bear  such  headings 
respectively  as  "Divine  names,"  "Temples," 
"Kings  of  Egypt,"  "Persons,"  "Titles,  offi- 
cers and  ranks,"  "Geographical,"  "Miscella- 
neous," etc.  One  index,  the  Arabic,  consists 
of  but  three  brief  entries;  another,  the  He- 
brew, of  but  one  page.  Such  a  classification 
is  a  nuisance  to  the  consulter,  who  even  if 
he  looks  first  at  the  index  of  indexes  and  its 
explanations  will  probably  have  to  consult 
several  in  order  to  be  sure  that  what  he 
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wants  is  not  there.  If,  for  example,  he  is 
looking  up  a  woman's  name,  he  must  decide 
whether  she  is  a  goddess,  a  queen  that  ruled, 
a  queen  that  did  not  rule,  or  a  private  person, 
before  he  knows  in  which  index  to  look;  for 
queens  that  actually  ruled  are  in  the  index  of 
"Kings,"  while  those  that  did  not  actually 
rule  are  in  that  of  "Persons."  Incidentally, 
I  may  say,  it  is  nowhere  stated  that  the 
references  in  these  indexes  are  not  to  pages 
but  to  paragraphs.  Altogether  it  would  seem 
as  if  a  worse  plan  for  indexing  a  work 
could  hardly  be  contrived. 

I  have  found  one,  however,  which  if  not 
quite  so  confusing  is  likely  to  cause  still 
greater  loss  of  time  to  the  consulter.  It  is 
the  "History  of  the  Town  of  Shirley,  Mass.," 
by  Seth  Chandler,  published  at  Shirley,  1883. 
There  is  an  index  of  subjects  and  an  index 
of  names.  To  say  nothing  of  the  index  of 
subjects,  the  index  of  names  omits  (and  so 
states)  three  tabulations  of  names  given  in 
the  body  of  the  history ;  is  itself  divided  into 
three  parts,  viz.,  names  in  Parts  i  and  n, 
names  in  Part  m,  and  names  in  the  Appen- 
dix. Thus  we  have  six  alphabets  to  consult : 
but  that  is  not  all.  The  index  to  names  in 
Part  in,  genealogical,  embraces  in  itself  no 
less  than  149  sub-alphabets,  so  that  the  re- 
sult of  this  ingenuity  is  that  a  name  must 
be  sought  under  no  less  than  155  lists  to 
make  sure  whether  it  is  there  or  not! 

Such  an  index  is  a  stumbling  block  over 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass.  But 
there  is  another  sort  of  index  which  in- 
stead of  wasting  my  time  to  no  purpose 
wastes  it  agreeably  and  beguiles  me  to  linger 
in  pleasant  places.  It  is  the  index  which  is 
learned,  systematized  and  full,  which  tells  you 
what  you  want  to  know  rather  than  directs 
you  to  the  place  where  you  can  find  it.  I  ex- 
pect an  index  not  to  be  interesting,  rather  to 
be  dry.  The  drier  it  is,  the  better  I  like  it,  the 
sooner  I  get  away  from  it.  I  may  be  so  enter- 
tained by  an  index  as  to  be  disappointed  when 
I  come  to  the  passages  in  the  book  itself.  This 
completer  form  of  index  is  expensive  and 
unnecessary.  Mr.  Wheatley  in  the  index  to 
his  little  book  on  indexing,  it  seems  to  me, 
makes  this  mistake.  An  index  is  not  made 
more  complete  by  repeating  what  the  book 
says.  Its  true  fullness  consists  rather  in  the 
number  of  directions  in  which  it  can  point. 
Let  the  index  talk  as  little  as  possible,  let  it 
stand  and  point :  I  want  to  know  where  and 


how  much,  not  what.  A  guide-board  is  not 
a  house  of  entertainment.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Mr.  A.  L.  Clarke,  who  also  has  written 
on  indexing,  makes  the  same  mistake.  The 
sort  of  index  he  sets  as  a  model  would  take 
up  almost  as  much  space  as  the  book  itself. 

An  example  of  the  interesting,  and  there- 
fore bad,  sort  of  index  is  that  appended  to 
Alexander  Brown's  "Genesis  of  the  United 
States"  (2  vols.  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  1890).  This  index,  probably  made  by 
the  author,  covers  86  pages  referring  to  1070 
pages,  and  is  prefaced  by  some  250  or  300 
words  of  explanation.  It  contains  groupings 
like  "Ancient  names,"  "Flora,"  "Fauna," 
"Pedigrees,"  "Rivers,"  "Islands,"  "Ships," 
—  not  so  bad  an  idea  this  last.  But 
if  you  want  to  find  Cadmus  or  Babylon 
you  must  look  under  "Ancient  names" — and 
who  would  think  of  doing  so  ?  Neither  would 
the  reader  look  under  "Islands  of  Virginia" 
to  find  Block  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard,  or 
Monhegan  —  even  though  he  might  recollect 
that  Virginia  did  once  extend  to  the  45th  par- 
allel of  latitude.  Nor  would  he  look  for 
North  River,  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  under 
"Rivers  of  Virginia."  Nor  yet  again  would 
he  think  to  look  under  Stuart  when  search- 
ing for  King  James  i.  Such,  however,  is  the 
arrangement;  and  interesting  and  scholarly 
as  those  classifications  may  be,  they  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  consulter  for  they  fail  to 
meet  him  and  take  his  point  of  view;  he  is 
looking  for  directions  not  for  collections. 

To  this  fault  of  too  much  system  the  index- 
maker  is  prone,  and  must  constantly  remem- 
ber to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  the 
average  reader  who  is  unscholarly,  unscien- 
tific, impatient  of  system  and  of  any  obstacle, 
unfamiliar  with  technical  terms,  full  of  one 
idea  or  name  but  quick  to  take  the  merest 
hint  when  it  is  given  him  on  his  own  ground. 
Prefaces  and  explanations  should  rarely  be 
necessary  when  the  index  is  constructed  to 
meet  the  common  understanding  and  expec- 
tation. The  value  of  an  index  may  be  esti- 
mated as  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  length  of  its 
prologue.  Most  of  our  index-makers  still 
make  these  classifications  however.  They 
delight  to  group  together  all  the  battles,  all 
the  kings,  all  the  deaths,  e.g.,  into  separate 
groups  under  such  respective  titles.  An  il- 
lustration of  this  is  found  in  the  index  to 
Asher's  "Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers"  (L.f 
1897)  where  all  names  of  books,  documents 
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and  serials  are  grouped  together  under  the 
title  "Books"  —  and  there  are  n  columns 
of  them.  In  Kate  Mason  Rowland's  "Life  of 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton"  (Putnam's, 
N.  Y.,  1898)  we  find  in  the  index  such 
subjects  as  "Counties,"  "County  seats, 
manors  and  plantations,"  "Forts,"  "Maga- 
zines," "Newspapers,"  "Rivers,"  "Ships"  and 
"Streets."  The  reader,  it  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  say,  does  not  know  enough  to 
look  under  these  subjects.  He  might  not 
know  whether  the  "American  Farmer"  or 
the  "Boston  Patriot"  was  a  magazine  or 
a  newspaper.  The  chances  are  largely  in 
favor  of  his  looking  under  their  respec- 
tive names,  and  not  finding  them  there 
he  would  very  likely  then  look  under  the 
heading  periodicals.  A  reader  looking  for 
Mt.  Vernon  would  never  think  of  consulting 
'County  sets,"  etc. 

Good  examples  of  the  full  and  entertaining 
sort  of  indexes  are  found  in  some  of  the  later 
editions  of  the  works  of  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Lowell  and  John  Fiske.  So  far  as  these 
indexes  cover  all  the  ground  in  their  respec- 
tive works  they  are  good;  so  far  as  they 
attempt  to  say  much  on  special  entries  they 
are  open  to  objection.  This  attempt  to  tell 
things  sometimes  involves  the  index-maker 
in  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  To  take  a  single 
instance  and  select  at  random  a  passage  on 
page  335  of  vol.  9  of  the  "Miscellaneous 
writings  of  John  Fiske"  (Boston,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1902)  :  "And  among  the 
glories  of  English  literature  are  such  deeply 
reverent  and  profoundly  philosophical  writ- 
ings as  those  of  Hooker  and  Chillingworth, 
of  Bishop  Butler  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 
in  our  own  time  of  Dr.  Martineau." 

What  has  the  indexer  done  with  this  pas- 
sage? In  the  first  place,  very  properly,  he 
has  looked  up  the  Christian  names  of  Chill- 
ingworth (William)  and  Butler  (Joseph) 
and  Martineau  (James)  and  established  their 
identity.  Next  under  each  one  of  these 
three  names  and  that  of  Edwards  he  has 
entered  in  the  index  "his  philosophical  writ- 
ings classed  among  the  glories  of  English 
literature"  except  that,  strangely  enough, 
under  the  Martineau  entry  the  word  "philo- 
sophical" is  omitted.  But  where  is  Hooker? 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  Hooker  in  the 
index,  and  yet  Richard  Hooker  is  quite  as 
important  a  name  as  any  of  the  others.  This, 
however,  is  one  of  those  omissions  which 


we  constantly  find  in  indexes ;  perhaps  the 
wind  blew  the  slip  away.  To  return  to  the 
point.  The  passage  refers  to  the  writings  of 
these  men  as  a  whole,  and  characterizes  them 
as  "reverent  and  philosophical"  in  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  words.  It  does  not  employ 
the  word  philosophical  in  its  technical  sense, 
implying  that  some  of  these  men's  writings 
were  on  the  subject  of  philosophy  and  some 
on  other  subjects;  for  the  fact  is  that  all 
the  writings  of  all  these  men  were  theological 
and  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mar- 
tineau's  could  not  be  divided  into  any  other 
classes  than  "sermons"  and  "theology." 
When  the  indexer  speaks  of  their  "philo- 
sophical" writings  then,  he  misses  the  point 
and  conveys  an  entirely  wrong  idea. 

Furthermore,  the  entry  is  altogether  too 
long  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
statement,  which  is  but  a  passing  remark 
and  not  the  main  thought  of  the  paragraph. 
If  anything  more  than  the  name  is  entered 
it  would  be  enough  to  add  "rank  as  a  theo- 
logian" or  "  rank  as  an  author." 

This  discussion  suggests  the  two  remaining 
qualities  which  the  reader  looks  for  in  an 
index. 

One  of  them  is  accuracy,  especially  identity 
of  persons  mentioned.  Full  names  should 
be  given ;  titles  help  to  distinguish ;  dates  of 
birth  and  death  or  of  death  merely  are  the 
best  means  of  fixing  a  person.  The  index 
is  the  place  to  establish  this  identity  and  dis- 
tinguish individuals  of  the  same  name.  Most 
indexes  are  good  in  this  respect,  but  some 
are  atrocious.  An  example  of  the  latter  sort 
is  Mary  S.  Austin's  "Philip  Freneau/'  N.  Y., 
A.  Wessels  Co.,  1901  (University  Press, 
Cambridge).  Here  the  index  consists  merely 
of  family  names  —  the  briefest  thing  that 
could  be  compiled  and  claim  the  name  of 
index. 

In  passing  I  mention  this  list  of  names  as 
illustrative  of  the  mechanical  index.  Every 
surname  in  the  book  is  included  .(in  the  plan) 
whether  any  fact  of  interest  is  connected 
with  it  or  not.  Take  at  random  a  sentence 
on  page  221 :  "Not  a  trace  of  Moore,  Southey, 
Campbell,  Rogers,  Scott,  Wordsworth  or  By- 
ron is  to  be  found  in  the  last  two  small 
volumes  of  his  [Freneau's]  poems  which  he 
gave  to  the  world  in  1815." 

This  is  not  a  very  important  fact.  Yet  by 
the  rule  of  the  indexer  the  names  must  all  go 
in  —  the  first  five  get  in,  and  there  the  in- 
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dexer  stops,  perhaps  because  he  is  tired, 
certainly  not  because  Wordsworth  and  By- 
ron are  less  important  than  the  others. 

Of  inaccuracy  in  general  what  shall  we 
say?  Simply  this,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
a  book  where  more  errors  are  to  be  found 
than  in  the  index,  consisting  mainly  of  omis- 
sions and  wrong  references.  These  can  be 
avoided  by  placing  the  work  of  index-making 
in  better  hands.  Too  often  it  is  given  over 
to  the  incompetent,  or  to  the  member  of  the 
office  staff  who  happens  to  be  at  leisure,  is 
done  at  odd  moments  or  by  several  hands. 
A  higher  idea  of  the  value  of  this  work,  a 
stricter  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
will  serve  to  elevate  it  to  its  proper  place. 
Better  no  index  at  all  than  a  bad  one. 

The  remaining  quality  a  reader  expects  to 
find  in  an  index  is  fullness  —  fullness  not  in 
the  sense  of  explicitness,  but  in  the  sense  of 
many  and  complete  references.  Let  the  form 
of  the  reference  be  brief  and  the  number  of 
references  many  and  inclusive.  Here  good 
work  means  the  opposite  of  its  usual  quali- 
ties. "Non  multa  sed  multum"  may  well  be 
the  motto  of  the  author,  but  of  the  index- 
maker  "non  multum  sed  multa."  Very  little 
about  any  one  title,  but  titles  enough  to  in- 
clude everything  in  the  book.  Index-makers 
will  still  use  their  judgment;  means  and 
space  and  time  will  still  limit  the  scope  of 
the  index;  but  nevertheless  in  so  far  as  any- 
thing is  omitted  an  index  falls  short  of  giving 
satisfaction,  for  this  thing  omitted  because 


it  seemed  small  or  unimportant  may  to  an- 
other person  or  at  a  later  date  be  the  only 
thing  wanted  in  the  whole  book. 

"I  have  come  to  regard  a  good  book," 
said  Horace  Binney,  "as  curtailed  of  half  its 
value  if  it  has  not  a  pretty  full  index." 

This  fullness  requires  an  extension  of  Ma- 
caulay's  rule  to  stick  pretty  closely  to  proper 
names.  That  advice  was  given  in  the  first 
place  to  the  makers  of  an  index  of  his  his- 
tory, and  may  not  have  been  intended  to  be 
general.  It  may  have  been  followed  because 
it  was  an  easy  rule.  But  books  contain  very 
much  more  than  facts  about  persons  and 
places.  Many  readers  are  in  quest  of 
thoughts  and  ideas.  A  complete  index  cannot 
ignore  ideas.  Some  books  could  not  be  in- 
dexed at  all  if  only  proper  names  were  in- 
cluded. I  have  already  spoken  of  this  valua- 
ble feature  in  the  indexes  to  recent  editions 
of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Lowell  and  John 
Fiske.  Of  course  the  greater  difficulty  of 
indexing  abstract  ideas  and  the  consequent 
expense  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  produc- 
tion of  proper  indexes.  But  to  the  student, 
writer,  or  speaker  who  wishes  to  know  what 
Emerson  has  to  say  on  "affinities"  or  on 
"going  it  alone"  an  index  such  as  we  now 
have  to  his  works  is  invaluable. 

Into  the  technique  of  index-making  and  in- 
dex-printing I  will  not  enter.  I  have  simply 
tried  to  make  clear  from  a  reader's  point  of 
view  what  qualities  a  good  index  ought  to 
have  —  unity,  brevity,  exactness,  fullness. 


THE    PLACE    OF    THE    LIBRARY    IN    HIGH    SCHOOL   EDUCATION* 
BY  FLORENCE  MAY  HOPKINS,  Librarian,   Central  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 


SINCE  the  National  Educational  Association 
has  reduced  its  overstock  of  departments  by 
sacrificing  that  of  the  Library,!  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  seriously  the  place  the  li- 
brary really  holds  in  education.  Recognition 
of  the  importance  of  as  careful  training  in 
the  choice  and  use  of  books  as  is  now  given 
in  other  lines  of  education,  has  not  yet  been 
received.  An  influence  as  far-reaching  in 

*  Substance  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Michigan 
State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Saginaw,  Oct.  29, 
1909. 

tAction  looking  toward  the  discontinuance  of  its 
library  department  was  taken  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Denver, 
July  3-9,  1909. 


life  as  that  of  books  deserves  an  established 
place  in  our  educational  systems.  When  our 
schools  teach  pupils  how  to  read,  they  may  be 
doing  them  an  injury,  instead  of  conferring 
a  blessing,  unless  they  also  train  them  to 
choose  carefully  what  to  read.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  future  may  see  the 
library  interests  of  our  schools  organized 
into  departments  of  primary,  grammar,  and 
high  school  grades,  with  a  scholarly  and 
capable  head  for  each  department,  and  as 
many  assistants  and  clerks  as  are  necessary? 
The  librarian  is  sister  to  the  teacher  in  all 
vital  relationships,  and  "teaching  is  the  great- 
est of  all  professions,"  according  to  Hugo 
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Miinsterberg  in  Jiis  recent  book,  "Psychology 
for  teachers." 

The  fact  that  children's  literature  has  re- 
ceived any  adequate  attention,  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  due  largely  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  two  national  associations, 
the  American  Library  Association,  and  the 
National  Educational  Association.  Together, 
they  have  placed  at  the  command  of  almost 
every  child  the  story  outline  of  the  world's 
greatest  classics,  to  say  nothing  of  the  books 
of  nature,  of  art,  of  travel,  of  music,  of  even 
children's  reference  books.  Indeed,  the  field 
of  juvenile  literature  has  grown  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  require  the  services  of  a  spe- 
cialist in  this  line  of  library  work  in  all  of 
our  large  public  libraries.  The  excellent  work 
done  through  the  story-hour  in  the  children's 
libraries,  especially  in  the  settlement  dis- 
tricts, should  be  enough  to  convince  anyone 
of  the  power  for  real  education  latent  in  the 
library  side  of  the  question.  What  a  contrast 
all  of  this  offers  *to  the  barren  textbook 
method  of  a  generation  ago !  No  wonder 
this  sudden  enlargement  of  the  horizon  of 
the  3  R's  has  dazed  us  for  a  time,  and  de- 
tracted from  the  good  old  method  of  drill. 
If  our  wealth  has  become  dissipation,  we 
must  suffer  from  it  as  we  do  from  any  dissi- 
pation. To  overread  or  overstudy  is  as  in- 
jurious as  it  is  to  overeat  or  overtrain  the 
body.  Humanity  has  ever  suffered  from  the 
extreme  and  intense  interpretation  of  good. 
Witness  the  distortions  in  the  name  of  even 
religion,  man's  highest  good.  Many  a  mar- 
tyr has  suffered  for  truth  at  the  hands  of 
authority  which  earnestly  believed  itself  com- 
pelled to  inflict  the  tortures  for  truth's  sake. 
The  abuse  of  a  good,  then,  is  no  proof  that 
the  good  should  be  withdrawn.  Rather  let 
us  understand  its  relations,  and  use  it,  not 
banish  it.  If  easy  access  to  the  multitude  of 
current  novels,  magazines,  even  good  read- 
ing of  a  mediocre  grade,  has  detracted  for  a 
time  from  the  mastery  of  fundamental  facts, 
let  us  not  banish  supplementary  reading,  but 
endeavor  to  place  it  in  a  wiser  relationship 
to  the  text-book,  laying  a  foundation  of  drill 
upon  which  can  be  erected  a  desire  for  fur- 
ther study  for  the  pure  love  of  study  itself. 
Now  no  department  of  education  can  minis- 
ter to  this  interest  as  can  the  library  if 
brought  within  the  power  of  the  pupil  to  use. 
A  student  who  has  learned  from  his  text- 


book of  Homer  and  Plato,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  seeing  their  complete 
works  in  the  various  translations,  or  fail 
to  be  discouraged  if  required  to  read  long 
selections.  I  venture  to  say  that  a  large 
percentage  of  high  school  students  have  never 
seen  complete  editions  of  even  Shakespeare's 
plays,  with  leisure  to  browse  over  them  and 
absorb  the  delicate  culture  which  comes  from 
the  mere  handling  of  good  books. 

It  is  the  seeing  and  the  handling  of  books, 
after  a  foundation  of  facts  has  been  well 
laid,  that  enlarges  the  view,  and  quickens 
desire  for  scholarship.  One  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  upon  which  Plato  wished  to 
build  his  ideal  Republic,  was  the  power  of 
this  delicate  influence  for  culture  which 
comes  from  being  constantly  in  the  presence 
of  the  best.  Modern  psychology  would,  no 
doubt,  term,  it  the  training  of  the  sub-con- 
scious mind.  But  Plato's  Republic  was  ideal ; 
and,  alas,  our  republic  is  real !  What  is  left 
for  us  save  refuge  in  the  optimism  of  Brown- 
ing, "What  comes  to  perfection,  perishes"? 
Our  commercial  world  has  recognized  that 
if  the  public  are  to  become  acquainted 
with  new  products  they  must  be  seen  and 
handled.  Bookstores  place  the  new  stock 
where  it  can  be  looked  over  even  at  great 
risk.  More  and  more,  libraries  are  begin- 
ning to  open  their  shelves  to  the  public, 
and  accepting  the  loss  as  a  part  of  the  invest- 
ment. We  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  books 
behind  the  bars,  but  are  seeking  for  the  best 
methods  of  releasing  them  and  helping  them 
to  do  their  full  amount  of  work  in  the  world. 
In  fact,  the  library  is  the  college  of  the 
public,  which  no  one  can  outgrow,  and  from 
which  no  one  can  be  graduated.  If  formerly 
school  was  a  part  of  life,  now  all  of  life  is  a 
school.  The  school  days  never  end ;  the 
good  old  aim  to  "get  an  education"  has  ex- 
ceeded our  grasp  and  advanced  into  eterni- 
ty. We  can  never  "get  an  education.''  Even 
the  specialist  despairs  of  knowing  thoroughly 
his  one  little  branch.  Science  has  repealed 
the  infinity  of  the  atom  as  well  as  of  'he 
stars. 

What  does  all  of  this  argue  except  growth, 
most  suggestive  growth  in  the  field  of  cul- 
tural reading  and  study?  A  generation  ago 
we  were  contented  with  one  library  for  each 
large  city,  with  the  books  under  lock  and 
key,  no  adequate  catalog,  no  duplicate  copies, 
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no  scholarly  director.  Now,  we  expect  a  li- 
brary, as  we  expect  a  school,  in  every  vil- 
lage and  hamlet.  We  have  travelling  libra- 
ries, branch  libraries,  school  libraries,  with 
open  shelves,  duplicate  copies,  trained  leaders 
and  a  hundred  other  aids.  One  thing  we 
lack,  however,  seriously  lack,  and  that  is  sys- 
tematic instruction,  through  our  schools,  in 
the  use  of  reference  books  and  reference 
guides.  Our  schools  and  colleges  have  kept 
pace  with  educational  progress  in  almost 
every  line  except  in  that  of  training  pupils  to 
use  intelligently  and  independently  the  ordi- 
nary guides  in  reference  work.  How  many 
of  our  colleges,  even,  give  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  the  choice  and  use  of  books?  Stu- 
dents know  books  which  happen  to  be  needed 
in  their  own  line  of  work,  but  they,  in  gen- 
eral, lack  the  power  to  find  and  sift  material 
on  subjects  in  which  they  have  not  been  spe- 
cially trained.  It  is  time  we  made  a  strong 
plea  for  organized  instruction  in  this  rapidly 
growing  field.  Power  to  handle  reference 
books  rapidly  and  intelligently,  to  make  wise 
use  of  all  index  guides,  special  bibliogra- 
phies, card  catalogs,  etc.,  is  certainly  neces- 
sary in  thes"e  days  of  the  making  of  many 
books.  Listen  to  a  few  arguments,  taken 
from  a  special  report  of  the  late  library  de- 
partment of  the  N.  E.  A.,  published  in  May 
of  1906,  and  inspired  and  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  our  beloved  Dr.  Canfield :  "In- 
struction in  the  most  efficient  use  of  a  library 
should  form  as  important  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum as  instruction  in  language  or  in 
history.  It  will  exert  more  influence  on  the 
pupil's  future  career  than  any  two  subjects 
in  the  course  of  study.  The  library,  rather 
than  the  school,  makes  possible  and  proba- 
ble a  continuation  of  intellectual  activity  and 
progress  after  school  life  is  finished.  .  .  . 
The  committee  suggests  that  not  less  than 
ten  lectures  or  class  periods  be  given  to  this 
work,  with  two  hours'  practice-work  for  each 
period,  —  thirty  hours  (minimum)  in  all. 
Double  this  time  would  be  better."  And 
again,  from  the  report  of  '99:  "Knowing  how 
to  consult  books  for  information  is  often  of 
more  value  than  the  facts  themselves.  How 
to  use  books  is  of  prime  importance  in  educa- 
tion, hence  the  value  of  reference  books, 
and  the  importance  of  careful  and  systematic 
training  in  their  use.  .  .  .  Pupils  should, 
while  in  school,  be  trained  to  know  and  to 


love  good  literature,  to  use  reference  books, 
to  economize  time  in  reading,  through  the 
table  of  contents,  page-headings,  etc."  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  goes  so  far  as  to  say: 
"The  difference  between  an  educated  person 
and  one  not  educated  is  that  the  first  knows 
how  to  find  what  he  wants,  and  the  other 
does  not."  Miss  Kroeger,  in  her  "Guide  to 
the  study  of  reference  books,"  quotes  Justin 
Winsor  as  saying:  "I  have  long  known  how 
much  books  of  reference  fail  of  all  the  good 
they  might  accomplish,  simply  from  ignor- 
ance of  them,  or  inability  to  use  them  intelli- 
gently"; and  from  James  Chalmers:  "The 
ability  to  use  reference  books  repeatedly  and 
with  the  minimum  loss  of  time,  is  one  of  the 
chief  evidences  of  scholarly  equipment,  and 
pupils  should  early  be  trained  in  this  most 
important  branch  of  their  education." 

Is  there  a  better  period  in  our  whole  edu- 
cational system  to  begin  this  work  than  in 
the  high  school?  At  high  school  age  the 
pupil  is  beginning  to  have  a  desire  for  other 
fields  to  conquer.  He  is  awake  to  all  inter- 
ests. He  is  anxious  to  find  subjects  for  de- 
bates, ways  of  making  electrical  apparatus, 
answers  for  the  endless  questions  of  a  normal 
boy  of  sixteen.  If  this  interest  is  met  and 
developed,  we  may  help  to  add  to  his  nat- 
ural inclination  a  power  to  find  quickly 
and  intelligently  the  material  which  a  library 
may  contain  on  the  subject  in  which  he  is 
interested.  Is  it  not  as  necessary  to  train 
him  in  the  laboratory  of  books  as  it  is  to  train 
him  in  the  chemical  or  physical  laboratory? 
How  many  high  school  students,  who  have 
not  been  instructed  in  the  use  of  reference 
books,  could  use  a  card  catalog  intelligently, 
or  the  different  magazine  indexes,  or  an 
index  to  a  work  in  more  than  one  volume, 
or  an  index  to  an  atlas,  or  a  concordance,  or 
even  the  appendix  to  a  Webster's  Dictionary  ? 
Should  any  high  school  feel  satisfied  which 
graduates  students  unable  to  use  such  simple 
tools  as  these?  And  yet  statistics  prove  that 
this  has  been  done  almost  universally  in  the 
past.  Many  a  college  graduate,  even,  fails 
to  use  an  index  intelligently,  especially  if  the 
work  is  in  more  than  one  volume.  Most  of 
our  energy  in  secondary  education  is  spent 
in  preparing  pupils  for  college,  even 
though  a  very  small  percentage  ever  enter 
college.  If  our  colleges  would,  therefore, 
place  on  the  list  of  requirements  for  en- 
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trance  the  ability  to  use  simple  reference 
tools,  our  high  schools  would  soon  find  means 
of  complying,  and  all  pupils,  whether  they 
entered  college  or  not,  would  have  some 
instruction  in  the  use  of  a  library.  Books 
we  have  always  with  us,  but  professors  we 
have  not  always.  Every  high  school  in  the 
United  States  has  a  Webster's  Dictionary, 
and  yet  I  venture  to  say,  with  little  fear  of 
exaggeration,  that  not  half  of  the  pupils  can 
use  it  and  its  appendix  to  the  fullest  capacity. 
Now  one  recitation  of  good  systematic  teach- 
ing would  remedy  this.  Is  there  any  school, 
anywhere,  which  could  not  spare  this  amount 
of  time  for  such  results?  Add  to  this  time 
one  recitation  period  a  term  and  the  results 
\vill  be  most  revealing. 

To  bring  the  matter  to  a  focus,  sugges- 
tions are  herewith  made  for  a  course  of 
eight  simple  lessons.  By  giving  one  forty 
minute  lesson  a  term,  this,  or  a  similar  out- 
line, or  a  better  one,  could  be  covered  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  high  school  work. 
Any  one  of  these  lessons  can  be  given 
in  an  average  recitation  period,  if  taken 
in  order.  The  lessons  include  about  thirty 
standard  reference  books,  a  fair  range  for 
high  school  pupils,  certainly  a  much  wider 
range  than  they  would  have  if  left  to  them- 
selves. A  similar  plan  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  English  courses  of  the  Detroit  Cen- 
tral High  School  for  seven  years.*  It  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  high  schools  of 
Cleveland,  the  Girls'  High  School  of  New 
York,  the  high  school  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
the  Central  High  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
and  is  in  the  formative  stage  in  many  other 
schools.  More  extended  courses  are  begin- 
ning to  be  introduced  largely  in  normal  col- 
leges and  universities. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  suggestion  for  in- 
troducing a  new  course  of  study.  It  is  simply 
a  plea  for  eight  forty  minute  lessons  during 
the  four  years  of  high  school  work,  with  the 
hope  of  enlarging  the  pupil's  horizon  and 
revealing  the  possibilities  of  self-direction  in 
education  through  the  intelligent  use  of  li- 
braries. 

Will  you  not  read  the  outline  critically  to 
determine  whether  any  one  lesson  is  too  long 

*The  plan,  as  used  in  this  school,  can  be  secured 

for     four     cents    in     stamps  by     addressing     David 

Mackenzie,  principal  of  the  Central  High  School, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


or  too  difficult  for  a  high  school  pupil  of 
average  ability,  constantly  bearing  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  plan  is  for  inexperienced 
young  people,  and  by  no  means  for  the 
trained  librarian  or  teacher. 

Each  course  should  be  illustrated  by  any 
available  books,  and  followed  by  a  definite 
set  of  questions  carefully  planned  by  teach- 
er or  librarian. 

Lesson  i.     Simple  indexes. 

An  ordinary  simple  index. 

Different  indexes  in  the  same  volume. 

Common  abbreviations  used  in  indexes,  such 
as  ib.,  sq.,  ff. 

Dash  between  prominent  pages. 

An  index  to  a  work  in  more  than  one  vol- 
ume. 

An  index  to  an  atlas. 

Difference  between  an  index  and  a  table  of 
contents. 

The  value  of  a  preface. 

Name    of    publisher,    and    date    of    publica- 
tion. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  train  pupils  to  use 

an  index  than  at  first  appears.     They  insist 

upon  using  the  table  of  contents,  even  after 

repeated  instruction,  and  almost  never  think 

of  using  an  index  to  a  work  in  more  than 

one  volume.     This  one  lesson  is  well  worth 

while,  if  nothing  else  be  done. 

Lesson  2.     More  complex  indexes. 

Use  of  a  concordance:  illustrated  by  some 
good  concordance  to  Shakespeare,  such 
as  the  Bartlett  or  Clark;  a  concordance  to 
quotations  such  as  the  Hoyt,  Cyclopaedia  of 
quotations,  or  the  Bartlett,  Familiar  quota- 
tions; a  concordance  to  the  Bible,  Cruden 
or  Strong. 

Use  of  a  card  catalog,  together  with  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  classification  of  books 
used  in  the  local  public  library. 
If  possible,  a  trip  to  the  local  public  library 
would  be  most  suggestive  to  the  pupils.    Few 
pupils    ever   have   the   opportunity  to   move 
in   and   out   among  the   shelves   of   a   large 
collection    of    books.      To    be    instructed    in 
their  arrangement,  and  then  to  find  a  book 
from  the   guide   in  the   card   catalog,   is   an 
experience  which  will  awaken  interest  in  the 
average    pupil.      If,    in    addition    to    this,    a 
trip  could  be  taken  to  some  printing  estab- 
lishment, where  the  marvel  of  modern  print- 
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ing  directly  from  molten  lead  could  be  seen, 
an  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  history 
of  printing  and  book-making  is  practically 
assured. 

Lesson  3.    Dictionaries  and  simple  handbooks 

of  reference. 

A  thorough  lesson  in  the  use  of  Webster's 
New  International  dictionary,  with  all  the 
reference  points  given  in  the  appendix. 
Same  for  the  Standard  dictionary. 
Same   for  the   Century  dictionary,   including 
the   volume  of   Names   and  the   atlas,   to- 
gether with  the  explanation  that  abbrevia- 
tions,  foreign    phrases,    etc.,   come    in    the 
body   of   this    dictionary. 
The  Murray  New  dictionary  of  the  English 
language  should  be  explained  as  the  most 
exhaustive  dictionary,  not  yet  complete. 
The  following  handbooks  of  reference  should 
be    known:    Brewer,    Readers'    handbook; 
Wheeler,  Familiar  allusions;  Harper,  Book 
of  facts. 

It  is  strange  how  difficult  it  is  to  train 
pupils  to  use  the  appendix  to  a  dictionary. 
They  will  cheerfully  walk  blocks  to  a  public 
library  to  find  a  reference  which  might  have 
been  found  in  a  few  moments  by  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  a  dictionary. 

Lesson  4.     Encyclopaedias,  general  and  spe- 
cial,   together    with    a    few    valuable    col- 
lections of  encyclopaedic  arrangement. 
A  thorough  lesson  in  the  arrangement  of  an 
encyclopaedia,  explaining  indexes,  abbrevia- 
tions,    cross-references,     bibliographies    at 
the  end  of  articles,  etc. 
The  old  standard  encyclopaedias  should  be 
known    by    name,    such    as    the    Chambers, 
Johnson's  Universal  encyclopaedia,  and  espe- 
cially the  Britannica,  with  its  general  index 
for  the  different  editions,  and  the  index  of 
long  articles  at  the  end  of  the  articles. 

The  Nelson  loose-leaf  encyclopaedia  should 
be  explained  as  a  revolution  in  bookbinding, 
making  it  possible  to  keep  an  encyclopaedia 
up  to  date. 

The  two  comparatively  recent  American 
encyclopaedias,  the  Americana  and  the  New 
International,  including  names  of  fiction, 
should  be  explained. 

A  helpful  clue  to  give  pupils  for  reference 
work  is  the  fact  that  almost  every  impor- 
tant subject  has  a  special  encyclopaedia  or 
dictionary  of  that  subject  only,  such  as  medi- 


cine, law,  engineering,  etc.  An  illustration 
of  a  few  of  the  most  important  reference 
books  of  this  character  will  be  suggestive, 
for  example: 

Dictionary  of  music,  4  vols.,  Grove. 
Cyclopaedia    of   agriculture,    3    vols.,    and   of 

Horticulture,  4  vols.,  Bailey. 
Dictionary   of  biography,   and    Gazetteer   of 

the  world,  Lippincott,  i  vol.  each. 
Cyclopaedia  of  social  reform,  I  vol.,  Bliss. 
Cyclopaedia  of  United  States  history,  10  vols., 

Harper. 

And  as  many  others  as  time  and  oppor- 
tunity will  permit. 

A  number  of  valuable  collections  of  ency- 
clopaedic arrangement  should  be  known;  to 
illustrate : 

Warner,  Library  of  the  world's  best  litera- 
ture. 

Larned,  History  for  ready  reference. 
Brewer,  Library  of  the  world's  best  orations. 
Historians'  history  of  the  world. 

And  as  many  others  as  possible. 

Lesson  5.     Magazine  indexes. 
Poole's  Index  to  periodical  literature    (giv- 
ing subject  only).     The  full  edition  in  six 
vols.,   1802-1906,  and  the  abridged  edition 
in  one  vol. 
The  Readers'  guide   to  periodical   literature 

(author  as  well  as  subject)  : 
Vol.  i,  1900-1904. 

Vol.  2,  1905-1909   (this  vol.  to  include  re- 
ports of  prominent  societies,  etc.). 
Continued  monthly. 

Familiarity  with  these  indexes  is  almost  in- 
dispensable to  any  intelligent  worker  in  a 
library.  Surely  reference  indexes  which  un- 
lock the  best  magazine  literature  for  over 
one  hundred  years,  including  the  current 
month,  should  be  understood  by  high  school 
pupils. 

Lesson  6.  Annuals  and  a  few  special  indexes. 
Annuals : 

The  World  almanac. 

The  Statesman's  yearbook. 

Who's  who. 
Special  indexes: 

Baker,  Guide  to  best  fiction. 

Granger,  Index  to  poetry  and  recitations. 

A.  L.  A.  Catalogue  of  8000  vols.  (with  sup- 
plements). 

Kroeger,   Guide  to  the   study  and  use  of 
reference  books   (revised  edition). 
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To  interest  a  pupil  in  the  fund  of  informa- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  World  almanac  can 
scarcely  fail  to  awaken  latent  interest  in 
finding  information  on  current  topics. 

Lesson  7.  A  very  few  reference  books  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Government. 

Document  catalogue,  being  a  general  index 

to    government    publications,    issued    each 

congress  since  1895. 
Congressional  directory. 
Congressional   record. 

Year-book  of  the  Department  of  agriculture. 
Consular  reports,  general  and  special. 
Pamphlet  entitled,  "Public  documents  for  the 

people." 

The  use  of  government  publications  for 
reference  is  not  as  general  as  it  should  be. 
An  interest  in  this  subject  is  easily  awak- 
ened. Even  these  few  reference  books, 
among  the  hundreds  published  by  the  govern- 
ment, are  well  worth  explaining.  The  Docu- 
ment catalog  unlocks  the  pamphlets  of  the 
government  for  the  inexperienced  as  the 
magazine  indexes  do  periodical  literature.  It 
is  therefore  almost  as  necessary  to  know 
this  index  as  it  is  to  know  the  Poole's  index 
or  the  Readers'  guide. 

Lesson  8.  A  review  of  the  whole  subject, 
with  carefully  selected  reference  questions 
for  practice. 

With  a  little  sacrifice  and  planning,  a  lew 
simple  lessons  of  the  general  character  of 
those  outlined  aboye,  could,  no  doubt,  be  in- 
troduced into  many  high  schools.  If  the 
initiative  does  not  come  from  the  school, 
possibly  it  might  come  from  the  library,  with 
the  slight  expense  of  a  little  substitute  help 
in  arranging  books,  etc.  If  work  with  schools 
is  not  feasible,  a  few  lessons  in  the  general 
subject  given  to  local  study  clubs  would 
probably  be  met  with  cordial  response,  and 
help  to  demonstrate  the  need  of  organized 
instruction  in  schools.  Librarians  see  the 
need  of  instruction  in  reference  books  much 
more  clearly  than  teachers  do.  Teachers  are 
concerned  mainly  with  a  definitely  assigned 
lesson  or  page  reference  which  is  to  be  mas- 
tered, while  the  librarian  sees  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  pupil  when  in  search  for  infor- 
mation on  a  subject  in  which  he  is  personally 
interested.  Is  it  not  possible  to  meet  both 
needs? 


BOOK  MARKING  WITH  TOOLS. 

BEFORE  investing  in  tools  for  gilding,  per- 
haps some  of  the  readers  of  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  may  be  interested  in  the  experiences 
of  one  amateur  in  this  delusive  but  infatuat- 
ing craft.  She  believes  that  this  is  the  best 
method  of  securing  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory and  permanent  mark.  The  result  is  so 
very  desirable,  that  she  has  gone  to  her 
wits'  end  to  discover  a  practical  means  of 
achieving  it  —  and  confesses  deferred  suc- 
cess. 

She  found  the  idea  and  her  inspiration  for 
it  at  Williams  College.  It  is  actually  done 
there  and  done  both  easily  and  inexpensively. 
She  was  courteously  initiated  into  the  details 
of  the  process,  made  her  first  acquaintance 
with  "puppy"  and  came  away  happy  with  the 
precious  receipt  for  "glare."  Her  sympa- 
thetic librarian  was  readily  persuaded  to 
purchase  the  tools,  and  then  the  amateur, 
being  cautious  by  nature,  submitted  herself 
to  a  skilled  bookbinder  to  practice  the  art 
under  proficient  direction.  It  seems  to  be 
easily  acquired  under  the  master's  eye  and 
burned  fingers  in  no  way  abated  the  gloating 
pride  over  the  neat  gilt  symbols  one  after- 
noon's labor  brought  forth.  So  in  her  own 
library  workroom  she  set  to  work  with  zeal, 
albeit  with  prudent  privacy,  and,  after  one 
disaster,  discreetly,  upon  waste  covers  and 
bits  of  leather.  It  seemed  only  a  matter  of 
practice  and  her  enthusiasm  ran  high,  so 
high  that  when  she  was  entrusted  with  the 
reorganization  of  a  library  of  some  36,000 
volumes  she  determined  to  adopt  this  method 
of  marking.  The  authorities  were  pleased  with 
the  proposition  and  a  demonstration  was  in 
order.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the 
demonstration.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
much  kindly  sympathy  with  untoward  condi- 
tions was  assuagingly  expressed  and  that  it 
was  successful  in  so  far  as  it  fired  an  ambi- 
tious student  to  master  the  craft  or  die.  (In- 
cidentally he  nearly  died.)  He  set  about  the 
task  assiduously.  Having  no  better  luck  than 
the  demonstrator,  he  sought  council  of  ex- 
perts and  entered  a  class  in  gilding  in  the 
technical  school  of  the  city.  The  young  man 
was  a  German  and  with  the  native  patience 
and  skilful  fingers  of  that  race,  he  succeeded. 
As  a  general  thing  on  fresh  new  bindings 
his  gilding  was  perfectly  legible.  It  was 
sometimes  beautiful.  He  put  many  hours 
upon  it  for  a  month  or  more  and  could 
at  last  gild  one  book  in  from  20  minutes 
to  two  hours,  depending  much  upon  the 
condition  of  the  leather.  However,  to  get 
the  work  on  hand  done,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  a  large  part  of  the  student 
body  would  need  be  organized  into  a  com- 
pany of  gilders,  and  at  the  rate  of  25 
cents  per  hour  it  would  take  the  whole 
reorganization  budget  to  pay  them.  The  sug- 
gestion of  engaging  a  skilled  workman  from 
a  bindery  was  considered,  but  the  cost  of  this 
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also  seemed  prohibitive  and  the  amateur  re- 
luctantly saw  white  ink,  instead  of  gold  leaf, 
win  the  day. 

But  even  after  this  failure,  the  amateur 
was  still  undaunted  and  attributed  it  to  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  old  bindings,  which 
is,  indeed,  well  nigh  insuperable.  On  her 
return  to  her  own  college  library,  she  chose 
one  of  the  most  promising  student  aids  and 
confided  her  hope  and  ambition  and  together 
they  stirred  "glare,"  while  the  student  took 
a  mighty  oath  that  what  a  man  at  Williams 
could  do,  could  be  done  by  a  college  girl. 
But  after  considerable  effort,  the  results  of 
which  were  not  put  on  exhibition,  the  stu- 
dent reached  the  conclusion  that,  after  all, 
her  main  business  at  college  was  her  degree, 
not  the  art  of  gilding  books,  however  infat- 
uating that  process  might  be,  and  she  could 
not  achieve  both.  So  the  laurels  are  still 
Williams'.  And  here  the  amateur  and  her 
tools,  for  the  present,  rest. 

In  one  large  library,  having  its  own  bind- 
ery, I  was  told  that  a  young  woman  was  able 
to  do  all  the  gilding  after  only  about  two 
weeks'  practice.  After  the  above  experience, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  profitably  be 
attempted  only  by  a  library  whose  accessions 
of  new  books  would  employ  much  of  a  gild- 
er's time,  and  in  a  place  where  a  young 
man  or  woman  could  be  secured  for  this 
work  for  a  moderate  wage. 

The  difficulties  incident  to  disintegrating 
binding,  make  it  unadvisable  for  old  collec- 
tions. On  many  of  these  books  the  number 
must  be  gilded  on  a  bit  of  new  leather  and 
pasted  on.  It  does  require  considerable  skill 
and  a  good  deal  of  technical  judgment,  but 
still  with  practice  it  can  be  done,  as  Williams 
proves,  and  done  with  moderate  expedition, 
I  would  be  glad  to  know  if  other  libraries 
have  attempted  it  and  with  what  results. 
Perhaps  Williams  could  be  induced  to  send 
out  a  master  craftsman  to  initiate  appren- 
tices in  various  libraries.  It  would  be  a 
worthy  mission. 

As  a  compromise,  the  unsatisfactory  fea- 
ture of  white  ink  and  my  strong  dislike  for 
the  impudent  stare  of  the  white  label  lead 
me  to  suggest  for  the  library  still  in  virgin 
innocence  of  these  atrocities,  the  tinted  la- 
bel The  only  inoffensive  white  paper  label 
is  an  old  yellowed  one  whose  bold  crudity 
is  toned  down  by  the  mellowing  influence  of 
time.  The  ordinary  white  label  jumps  across 
the  room  to  strike  you,  and  at  a  distance 
that  white  patch  glares  from  the  shelf  long 
after  all  outline  of  the  book  is  lost.  I  know 
of  no  libraries  using  tinted  labels,  but  I 
think  the  use  of  an  ecru  or  very  light  neu- 
tral brown  which  would  tone  in  with  any 
tastefully  bound  book  would  be  a  great 
aesthetic  advance.  If  the  tint  were  kept 
light  the  black  marking  would  stand  out 
quite  as  distinctly  as  from  the  dead  white 
label,  in  fact,  more  so,  for  the  tinted  label 


would  not  absorb  one's  attention  as  the 
glaring  white  one  does.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  having  the  label  conspicuous.  It  is  the 
marking  on  it  that  we  wish  to  read.  Per- 
sonally, I  see  no  reason  for  not  having  labels 
made  up  in  various  tints,  choosing  for  each 
book  one  which  harmonizes  with  the  bind- 
ing. There  is  no  reason  why  the  labels,  any 
more  than  the  books  themselves,  need  be 
in  one  color  to  create  a  pleasing  effect.  In 
fact,  a  tinted  label  rightly  chosen  might 
have  a  positive  artistic  value  instead  of  be- 
ing the  blemish  that  all  white  labels  are.  If 
a  library  cannot  achieve  gilding,  why  not 
minimize  the  barbarity  of  the  label  by  adopt- 
ing a  tint  which  will  not  be  quite  as  offensive 
as  glaring  white,  especially  where  the  collec- 
tion is  not  yet  labelled. 

JULIA  PETTEE, 

Head    cataloger,    Union    Theological 
Seminary,  N.  Y.  City. 


INSURANCE  LIBRARIES 

Reprinted   from   The  Independent,   Dec.   30. 

INSURANCE  libraries  are  collections  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals  devoted 
wholly  or  in  part  to  insurance  and  related 
subjects.  They  will  increase  very  rapidly 
in  number,  size  and  efficiency  in  the  next 
few  years.  They  will  develop  much  as  have 
general  public  and  college  libraries  «.n  the 
last  generation;  but,  more  wisely  and  with 
greater  rapidity.  Their  promoters  will  find 
at  hand  much  good  literature  on  library 
management;  while  general  libraries,  when 
they  entered  on  their  era  of  development 
in  1876,  found  that  library  management,  in 
the  modern  meaning  of  the  phrase,  had 
scarcely  been  thought  of,  and  that  few 
records  of  study  and  experiment  existed. 

In  1876  an  American  library  association 
was  formed;  in  the  same  year  a  library 
journal  was  established,  and  from  that  year 
progress  in  library  economy  was  very  rapid. 
The  ideas,  methods  and  devices  that  origi- 
nated with  or  were  developed  by  and  through 
this  library  organization  revolutionized  li- 
brary administration.  Many  of  these  ideas, 
methods  and  .devices  were  adopted  in  the 
business  world,  notably  the  card  system  in 
all  its  many  applications. 

That  insurance  libraries  will  be  both  large 
and  numerous  seems  inevitable  as  soon  as 
one  considers  these  facts :  In  library  history 
one  well-organized  and  effective  public,  col- 
lege or  state  library  has  always  led  to  the 
founding  or  development  of  from  one  to 
a  dozen  others  hitherto  non-existent  or  ineffi- 
cient. Special  libraries  are  being  established 
by  the  score,  and  insurance  men  will  follow 
the  custom. 

Books  and  circulars  are  increasing  with 
greater  rapidity  every  day  and  demand  more 
careful  treatment  before  they  surrender  what 
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they  contain  even  to  the  specialist.  Insur- 
ance and  its  allied  subjects  and  output  of 
literature  —  literature  which  can  be  wisely 
and  efficiently  handled  only  by  the  application 
to  it  of  tried  library  methods  at  the  hands 
of  an  expert. 

Out  of  the  experience  of  public,  college, 
university,  state,  medical  and  law  libraries  in 
their  swift  development  in  recent  years  one 
may  draw  a  few  general  rules  which  apply  to 
the  establishment  and  management  of  an  in- 
surance library : 

(1)  Do   not  delay.     The  books,  journals, 
pamphlets  and  reports  of  this  current  year 
are  now  easily  acquired.    With  each  succeed- 
ing year  they  will  be  more  difficult  to  obtain. 
Begin  at  once. 

(2)  Provide  space  for  more  rapid  growth 
than  at  first  seems  essential.     It  is  a  univer- 
sal  rule  that  the  efficient  library  soon  out- 
grows the  limits  of  space  its  founders  set. 

(3)  At    the    very    beginning    investigate 
insurance  library  administration  as  practiced 
in  insurance  libraries  and  other  libraries  of 
a   kindred   nature  already  established.     The 
field  is  new,   experience   limited,   wise  deci- 
sions difficult,  and  the  united  wisdom  of  all 
who   are   undertaking   to   manage  insurance 
libraries    will   not   secure   for   this    work   at 
first  the  maximum  of  efficiency. 

(4)  Specialize  as  soon  as  possible;  that  is, 
devote   the   efforts   of  your   own   library  to 
matters  of  supreme  importance  to  your  own 
company;  and  do  not  duplicate  good  collec- 
tions already  made  if  you  can  have  ready  ac- 
cess  to   those   collections.     Co-operate   with 
other  libraries  akin  to  yours,  that  you  may 
divide  labor  and  share  results. 

(5)  Above  all  things  begin  with  a  skilled 
librarian.     At  first,  at  least,  set  library  skill 
above  skill  in  insurance  or  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  insurance.     The  purchase,  stor- 
age,   arrangement,    classification,    cataloging, 
digesting  and  making  generally  useful  printed 
things  call  for  very  special  skill.     This  skill 
has  been   developed  by  thirty-odd   years   of 
experience   in   this   country,   is   taught   in  a 
dozen  schools,  and  is  to-day  of  the  utmost 
value  in  the  founding  of  a  library  of  any 
kind  whatsoever.  JOHN  COTTON  DANA. 


BROOKLYN  PUBLIC  LIBRARY: 
NEIGHBORHOOD  AND  EX- 
HIBIT REPORTS* 

A  LETTER  from  Miss  Witham,  librarian  of 
the  Greenpoint  Branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Pub- 

*A  "neighborhood  exhibit"  held  at  the  Williams- 
burgh  branch  in  the  fall  of  1909  aimed  to  represent 
the  sociological  conditions  in  each  district  and  the 
administrative  problems  arising  therefrom.  Methods 
and  plans  for  dealing  with  these  problems  were 
shown.  Written  reports  describing  neighborhood 
conditions  and  neighborhood  work,  prepared  by  each 
branch  librarian  earlier  in  the  year  were  placed 
alongside  of  each  branch's  exhibit. 


lie  Librarv,  sent  last  March  to  Mr.  Hicks,  then 
assistant  librarian,  contains  the  following  sen- 
tence which  expresses  the  aim  of  both  the 
neighborhood  exhibit  recently  held  in  the 
Williamsburgh  Branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library  and  of  this  summary  of  the  neigh- 
borhood reports :  "It  would  be  most  interest- 
ing to  me,  and  so  I  assume  to  the  others,  if 
you  would  present  to  us  extracts  from  many 
of  the  reports  illustrating  the  most  important 
points  of  variance  in  patrons,  books,  nation- 
alities, problems  and  all  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
borough.  I  often  feel  a  keen  sense  of  isola- 
tion from  my  fellows  in  the  system,  and  this 
would  tend  a  little,  at  least,  to  solidarity  of 
feeling,  which  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  things 
toward  which  a  system  such  as  ours  should 
aim." 

To  produce  such  a  resume,  though  well 
worth  attempting,  is  hardly  possible  with  the 
material  in  hand.  For  not  only  do  the  writ- 
ten reports  vary  in  treatment  of  their  topics, 
but  some  include  what  others  ignore,  or  ig- 
nore what  others  include.  And  though  there 
is  good  reason  for  this,  it  forces  this  sum- 
mary to  take  a  form  which  can  deal  with 
few  conditions  from  the  standpoint  of  all 
branches  and  must  omit  some  altogether. 
This  paper,  then,  will  try  to  picture  briefly 
some  of  the  conditions  of  Brooklyn  that  af- 
fect the  library  as  a  whole,  will  mention  some 
of  the  conditions  and  problems  that  affect  the 
individual  branches,  but  will  rely  chiefly  on 
the  neighborhood  exhibit  to  show  how  these 
conditions  are  being  met  and  to  describe  any 
special  plan  or  device  that  may  be  worth 
copying.  Conditions  not  being  adequately 
met  and  recommendations  for  their  better 
treatment,  though  here  and  there  mentioned 
in  the  reports,  must  be  omitted  at  this  time. 

Three  general  impressions  are  obtained  by 
the  reading  of  these  reports,  three  interrelated 
conditions  are  emphasized,  that  confront  the 
library  as  a  system.  That  the  amount  of 
growth  and  change  taking  place  in  Brooklyn 
is  unusual ;  that  Brooklyn  has  changed  from 
a  city  of  rubber  plants  to  a  city  of  contrasts ; 
that  this  once  provincial  city  has  become  a 
cosmopolitan  city.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
Saratoga  district  was  chiefly  farm  land.  The 
Ridgewood  community  is  comparatively  new. 
Borough  Park  has  sprung  into  existence  but 
lately.  The  Albany  Heights  neighborhood 
has  increased  125  per  cent,  in  population  in 
five  years,  and  the  Williamsburgh  and  East 
New  York  sections  have,  in  10  years,  prac- 
tically changed  their  whole  character.  The 
contrast  between  the  districts  of  Flatbush  and 
Bushwick,  or  between  Ridgewood  and  Fort 
Hamilton,  or,  to  take  two  divisions  of  one 
suburb,  between  East  New  York  and  Browns- 
ville, is  more  marked  than  that  between  many 
cities.  But  though  the  conditions  that  have 
produced  this  growth  and  change  and  under- 
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lie  these  contrasts  are  the  same  ones  that  have 
made  the  borough  cosmopolitan,  and  chough  it 
is  easier  to  enumerate  the  nationalities  that 
are  not  represented  than  those  that  are,  it 
should  not  be  inferred  that  Brooklyn  is  in 
immediate  danger  of  becoming  quite  as  cos- 
mopolitan as  Manhattan. 

Nineteen  different  nationalities,  varying 
from  Syrians  and  Spanish  at  South  Branch, 
to  Japanese  at  Montague  Branch  and  Bohe- 
mians at  Leonard  Branch,  are  alluded  to  in 
the  reports.  Eighteen  branches  report  Ital- 
ians and  foreign-born  Jews,  10  branches  re- 
port Germans,  5  branches  Irish,  and  5 
branches  negroes.  And,  strangely,  one  branch, 
Flatbush,  does  not  speak  of  foreign  residents 
at  all.  That  these  citizens  of  foreign  birth 
are  on  the  road  to  assimilation  is  indicated 
by  South,  which,  while  reporting  Scandina- 
vians, Germans,  Italians,  Germans,  Jews, 
French,  Spanish  and  Syrians,  states  that  they 
have  not  colonized,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  marked  community  feeling  through- 
out the  district. 

The  presence  of  borrowers  of  different  na- 
tivities has  a  marked  effect  on  the  book  prob- 
lem. But  the  book  problem  is  dependent  also 
upon  such  considerations  as  the  industrial 
character  of  a  district,  on  whether  it  is  iso- 
lated or  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  whether  its 
inhabitants  are  educated  or  uneducated.  And 
as  this  problem  must  be  a  different  one  for 
each  of  the  26  branches,  its  existence  can  be 
but  thus  cited,  while  passing  on  to  some  of 
the  specific  conditions  which,  while  affecting 
it.  are  interesting  in  themselves. 

Taking  up  first  some  of  the  sociological 
conditions,  great  contrasts  are  at  once  en- 
countered. Astral  and  Greenpoint,  South, 
Ridgewood  and  Brownsville  report  a  strong 
community  feeling.  East  speaks  of  itself  as 
seeming  "more  like  a  local  village  community 
than  a  component  part  of  the  big  city."  Pa- 
cific reports  no  community  life  at  all,  and 
Fort  Hamilton  reports  a  decided  class  feeling 
between  the  civilians  and  the  army  men.  As 
to  the  readers  themselves,  New  Utrecht  di- 
vides its  clientele  into  four  classes:  the  old 
families,  the  suburban  home  hunters,  the  for- 
eign element  and  the  floaters  who  appear 
during  the  summer.  And  Tompkins  Park  in 
the  following  words  reports  two  distinct  sets 
of  juvenile  borrowers:  "In  summer  most  of 
our  children  come  from  great  distances  to 
spend  a  day  in  the  park  and  incidentally  to  get 
a  book.  Meantime  most  of  the  children  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  have  gone  to  the 
country.  As  fall  comes  on  the  poorer  children 
leave  their  cards  and  stop  coming  to  the  park, 
while  the  winter  contingents  come  back  for 
their  books."  Some  branches  like  Leonard 
and  Bushwick,  report  that  the  children  make 
up  the  main  body  of  their  borrowers.  East 
reports  few  adults,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Macon  reports  that  its  readers  are  nearly  all 


adult.  Williamsburgh  declares  that  the  li- 
brary is  used  by  men  as  much  as  by  women ; 
Astral  and  Greenpoint  report  few  women  pa- 
trons, and  Bedford  and  Flatbush  through  the 
numerous  women's  clubs  at  hand  do  much 
work  with  women.  Bedford,  with  its  club 
borrowers,  its  authors,  teachers,  artists  and 
ministers,  with  the  demands  made  upon  it  to 
recommend  doctors,  real  estate  agents,  dress- 
makers, intelligence  offices,  laundries,  board- 
ing houses,  restaurants,  trained  nurses,  den- 
tists and  stores  that  sell  snails,  seems  to  re- 
semble in  its  functions  a  general  town  li- 
brary. The  educated  and  cultured  readers 
using  Bedford,  Flatbush  and  New  Utrecht, 
make  another  contrast  with  the  uneducated 
patrons  of  Pacific  and  Leonard.  Yet  Leon- 
ard, just  because  it  numbers  rag-pickers' 
children  among  its  borrowers,  may  be  doing 
far  more  useful  work  in  the  end.  And  for 
a  final  contrast,  picture  the  untidy  shop  win- 
dows in  a  district  like  Leonard,  as  compared 
with  Ridgewood,  where,  says  Miss  Sheldon, 
"the  people  have  the  sort  of  homely  sentiment 
that  inspires  them  to  keep  great  bouquets  of 
fresh  flowers  in  the  shop  windows  along  with 
the  beef  and  pork,  and  to  train  luxuriant  ivy 
in  festoons  among  the  links  of  sausages." 

It  would  have  been  interesting  had  each 
branch  reported  whether  it  drew  borrowers 
from  within  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
another  branch.  Montague,  of  course,  draws 
from  all;  Saratoga  and  DeKalb  seem  to 
compete  in  serving  those  wishing  books  on 
the  useful  arts,  and  though  not  stated,  East 
gets  occasional  Brownsville  borrowers,  who 
make  the  journey  in  the  belief  that  there  the 
chances  are  better  of  finding  the  desired 
book  "in."  To  determine  the  number  of  bor- 
rowers holding  cards  at  several  branches  is 
impossible  under  our  registration  system,  but 
it  is  certain  that  teachers  and  high  school  stu- 
dents generally  belong  to  both  the  branches 
nearest  their  homes  and  nearest  their  work. 
Many  people  from  distant  districts,  travelling 
by  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  find  it  conve- 
nient to  belong  to  the  Pacific  in  addition  to 
their  home  branch;  and  this  branch,  by  the 
way,  like  Ridgewood  and  DeKalb,  serves 
borrowers  from  the  Borough  of  Queens. 

That  contrasts  are  found  also  in  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  only  Astral  and  Greenpoint,  East, 
Brownsville,  Pacific  and  South  make  special 
mention  of  the  question  of  discipline, 
Brownsville  and  Bushwick  of  the  registration 
problem,  and  Saratoga  and  Brownsville  of  the 
mutilation  problem.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  branches  not  mentioned  are  entirely  with- 
out .these  problems,  for  some  allusions  to 
them  are  met  with ;  but  it  means  that  a  vital 
problem  in  one  district  may  be  of  little  con- 
sequence in  another.  For  example,  the  diffi- 
culty found  by  Bushwick  in  making  brothers 
and  sisters  register  under  the  exact  same  sur- 
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name  is  not  known  at  Bedford,  while  the 
worrysome  demand  for  the  latest  novel  at 
Bedford  is  hardly  heard  at  Bushwick.  Macon 
reports  most  of  its  reading  to  be  purely 
recreational,  while  Saratoga  claims  that  most 
of  its  books  are  drawn  for  study  and  are 
actually  read,  as  proven  by  the  large  number 
of  renewals. 

There  are  two  lines  of  effort  which  are 
reported  by  nearly  every  branch:  club  work 
and  co-operation  with  the  schools,  and  one 
branch,  Saratoga,  reports  co-operating  in  ad- 
dition with  a  moving  picture  establishment. 
Practically  all  the  branches  either  have  clubs 
meeting  in  their  buildings,  or  they  supply 
reading  lists  and  books  to  clubs  meeting  else- 
where. The  character  of  the  work  with  the 
schools  depends  largely,  as  is  seen  at  Bed- 
ford, Flatbush  and  Williamsburgh,  on  the 
proximity  of  one  of  the  high  schools ;  but  the 
cordiality  of  the  relations  depends  on  no 
such  physical  conditions,  but  more  on  the  in- 
dividual branch  librarian  and  school  prin- 
cipal. It  is  true  that  Pacific  reports  one 
school  principal  as  unfriendly,  and  there  are 
others  whose  friendship  seems  lukewarm,  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  reports  show  that 
the  principals  and  teachers  are  not  only 
friendly,  but  that  the  principals  are  glad  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  branches  and  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  library's  help.  The 
Williamsburgh  report,  speaking  of  the  rela- 
tions with  public  schools  in  1904,  says :  "Prin- 
cipals and  teachers  were  recommending  the 
library  and  directing  the  attention  of  their 
pupils  to  the  usefulness  of  the  books  in  their 
work,"  and  again,  in  speaking  of  the  opening 
of  the  new  building  of  the  Eastern  District 
High  School,  "The  principal  planned  to  use 
the  public  library  for  all  school  work,  and 
also  to  have  the  school  and  the  library  co- 
operate and  not  attempt  to  duplicate  each 
other  in  their  purchases.  We  feel  that  the 
plan  is  working  out  successfully.  The  true 
spirit  of  co-operation  exists  between  the 
teachers  and  the  library  staff,  and  the  work 
as  planned  by  the  teachers  is  carried  out  as 
successfully  as  though  the  work  were  done 
under  one  roof." 

Appreciation  of  the  library  and  its  im- 
portance is  indicated  again  by  the  local  news- 
papers, which  print  book  lists,  library  news 
and  sometimes  take  the  trouble  to  accompany 
the  text  with  cuts,  as  in  the  case  of  Pros- 
pects's  book-plate  exhibit. 

Thus  do  the  reports  show  that  despite  the 
rapid  growth  and  change,  the  contrasts  of 
the  city's  several  sections  and  the  cosmopoli- 
tan character  of  its  citizenship,  the  individual 
branches  are  keeping  pace  with  the  changing 
local  conditions,  the  library  as  a  whole  by 
its  neighborhood  work  is  connecting  itself 
vitally  with  the  life  of  the  city  around  it,  and 
the  public  is  beginning  to  understand  the 
work  of  the  library  and  to  value  it. 

LEON  M.  SOLIS-COHEN. 


PRESERVATION  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 

FRANZ  EHRLE,  S.J.,  has  an  interesting  re- 
port on  this  subject  in  the  Zentralblatt  fur 
Bibliothekswcsen  for  June,  dealing  with  the 
work  accomplished  to  date  through  the  in- 
itiative of  the  International  Conference  of 
St.  Gallen  in  1898.  All  parchment  manu- 
scripts of  the  first  six  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  are  in  danger  in  consequence  of  the 
fineness  of  the  parchment  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  inks  used  at  the  time. 
But  the  too  ready  adoption  of  means  of  pres- 
ervation is  to  be  avoided.  The  zapon  process, 
for  example,  has  been  assiduously  discussed 
and  favorably  received.  But  the  experiments 
of  the  Berlin  Bureau  for  testing  materials 
(Konigliches  Materialprufungsamt)  show 
that  caution  is  necessary.  The  opinion  issued 
by  the  Ami  in  October,  1908,  brings  out  the 
following  points  in  regard  to  the  two  proc- 
esses proposed  —  treatment  with  gelatine  and 
zaponization.  We  have  centuries  of  practical 
experience  as  to  the  action  of  gelatine  on 
paper;  it  not  only  does  not  damage  it,  but 
makes  it  more  resistant  than  before.  The 
same  holds  good  as  to  parchment  treated 
with  gelatine.  Zapon  is  more  easily  applied, 
but  it  has  already  appeared  that  it  undergoes 
changes  through  the  influence  of  air  and 
light.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  decomposi- 
tion will  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
manuscripts.  Further  experience  is  neces- 
sary. Experiments  with  the  cellit  process 
have  given  satisfactory  results  thus  far. 
Damage  through  decomposition  is  not  to 
be  feared,  and  in  the  manner  of  applica- 
tion this  process  offers  the  same  advantages 
as  zaponization.  Further  tests  are  to  be 
made. 

The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  methods 
in  use  under  his  direction  in  the  Vatican 
Library.  The  use  of  sheets  of  celluloid  or 
glass  for  protection  is  discussed;  excessive 
care  has  apparently  hastened  the  decay  of 
certain  manuscripts  which  were  locked  up  in 
air-tight  receptacles.  The  gelatine  process 
evidently  affects  the  condition  of  the  manu- 
scripts, and  to  their  advantage.  Dr.  Eh'rle 
draws  the  sensible  conclusion  that  a  hard- 
and-fast  rule  is  not  applicable ;  that  each  case 
must  be  judged  by  itself.  If  the  sheets  are 
sufficiently  protected  by  being  laid  into  paper 
folders,  they  should  not  be  laid  between  plates 
of  glass,  and  where  the  latter  is  sufficient, 
the  gelatine  process  should  not  be  applied. 
The  description  of  the  method  of  applying 
gelatine  and  cellit  for  parchments,  and  of  the 
repairing  of  paper  manuscripts,  contains  many 
useful  hints,  going  into  details  to  the  extent 
of  specifying  the  kind  of  blotting  paper  to 
be  used,  and  the  source  from  which  tissue 
paper  is  procured.  F.  W. 
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THE  DISINFECTION   OF   BOOKS 

(Reprinted    from   the  British   Medical  Journal,   July 
24,  1909.) 

XYLANDER  (Arbeit,  aus  d.  kaiserlichen  Ge- 
sundheitsamte,  Vol.  xxix.,  Part  IL,  1908)  has 
conducted  experiments  with  the  view  of  find- 
ing the  best  way  of  disinfecting  books. 
Schumburg  had  found  that  while  air  at  100° 
C.  containing  80  per  cent,  of  water  killed 
vegetative  forms  of  bacteria,  it  did  not  de- 
stroy leather.  Ballner  found  that  bacteria 
dried  on  rags  and  placed  inside  books  were 
killed  in  four  hours  by  air  at  95°  C.  contain- 
ing 40  per  cent,  of  water;  while  if  the  degree 
of  saturation  was  increased  to  60  per  cent., 
the  disinfection  was  complete  in  three  hours. 
With  the  object  of  ascertaining  conditions 
most  efficacious  for  disinfection  of  parcels  of 
books  Xylander  impregnated  pieces  of  filter 
paper  with  various  vegetative  bacteria;  they 
were  placed  between  the  pages  of  the  books, 
which  were  exposed  to  the  heated  air  either 
singly  or  piled  upon  or  next  to  one  another. 
Air  at  95°  C,  charged  to  the  extent  of  20 
per  cent,  saturation  with  moisture,  killed 
staphylococci  and  tubercle  bacilli  in  sputum 
dried  on  silk  threads  in  two  hours.,  while 

B.  cpli,  B.  typhosus,  B.  paratyphosus,  B.  en- 
teritidis,  and  streptococci  were  killed  in  from 
45   to   70   minutes.     Diphtheria   bacilli    were 
killed  after  30  minutes.     When  the  moisture 
corresponded  to  60  per  cent,   of  saturation, 
all  the  bacteria  were  killed  within  ten  min- 
utes, and  many  within  two  minutes.     Using 
60  per  cent,  moisture  saturation  and  a  tem- 
perature of  95°  C,  the  bacteria  in  a  single 
book  distributed  between  various  pages  and 
placed  some  toward  the  back,  others  in  the 
middle,  and  others  toward  the  front  of  the 
book,  were  not  killed  until  after  four  hours 
had  elapsed.    With  packets  of  books  the  time 
depended  on   the    size   of  the   packet.     The 
temperature  in  the  inside  of  books  forming 
large  packets  rose  very  slowly,  and  under  the 
conditions  of  the  apparatus  employed  did  not 
reach  95°   C  within  24  hours.     In  all  these 
experiments   the   only  effect   of  the   process 
was  a  slight  yellowing  of  the  paper  and  a 
tendency  to  curling  of  the  cover.     With  80° 

C,  and  7.8  per  cent,   moisture,   all  bacteria 
tested  were  killed  within  24  hours  in  a  single 
book  and  in  packets  in  32  hours.    As  to  for- 
maldehyde, he  found  that  a  strong  concentra- 
tion   of    formaldehyde  vapor   did    not   work 
more  rapidly  than  a  week,  and  therefore  kept 
to    10    per    cent,    formaldehyde    solution    in 
30  c.cm.  of  water,  and  worked  out  the  best 
degree  of  moisture  for  the  disinfection.    With 
from  20  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  moisture 
saturation,  sterility  was  obtained  in  24  hours. 
When    formaldehyde   was  used   the  time   of 
disinfection  depended  on  the  size  of  the  parcel 
of  books  and   on  the  relative  moisture  and 
temperature.     As   in   the   other   experiments, 


the  temperature  inside  the  books  always  re- 
mained below  that  in  the  apparatus.  When 
formaldehyde  was  evaporated  with  water  m 
vacua  at  low  temperatures  —  for  example, 
with  a  vacuum  of  450  mm.  of  Hg.  and  for- 
maldehyde solution  saturating  at  70°  C.,  even 
anthrax  spores  were  killed  in  two  hours,  but 
only  if  the  vapor  could  reach  the  pages  of 
the  books ;  no  action  occurred  when  the  books 
were  tightly  packed  together.  His  conclusion 
is  that  for  the  disinfection  of  books  hot  air 
is  better  than  formaldehyde  and  aqueous 
vapor  in  vacua.  Both  methods  rest  on  scien- 
tific foundation,  but  further  research  is 
needed  before  the  best  method  of  disinfecting 
books  can  be  determined. 


BRUSSELS  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
GRESS 

INFORMATION  (Reseignements  complemen- 
taires)  concerning  the  coming  International 
Congress  of  Bibliography  and  of  Documenta- 
tion in  Brussels  has  been  issued  in  circular 
form,  and  may  be  briefly  translated,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

The  date  of  the  Congress  will  be  the  25th, 
26th  and  27th  of  August.  The  congress  of 
Librarians  and  Archivists  will  be  held  the 
20th,  3Oth  and  3ist  of  August.  August  28 
falls  on  Sunday,  and  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  occupy  this  day  pleasantly  between 
the  two  congresses.  The  international  ex- 
hibition to  be  held  this  year  in  Brussels 
should  be  of  unusual  interest. 

Trip  to  Belgium.  The  trip  to  Belgium 
should  be  made  readily  and  at  low  rates  by 
means  'of  railroad  tickets.  The  railroads  all 
belong  to  the  state,  which  delivers  at  very 
low  price  season  tickets  for  five  days  or  for 
15  days,  permitting  the  traveller  to  travel  as 
far  and  as  much  as  he  wishes.  These  tickets 
may  be  bought  at  all  frontier  stations,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  small  photograph  of  the  pur- 
chaser. (The  photograph  should  be  6  centi- 
metres by  4,  the  head  being  at  least  one  cen- 
timetre.) In  second  class  travel,  and  it  is 
customary  to  travel  second  class,  the  price 
of  the  ticket  is  20  fr.  50  for  5  days  and  41 
fr.  for  15  days. 

It  was  considered  necessary  to  organize  two 
congresses  because  of  the  great  number  of 
persons  and  scientific  associations  interested 
in  bibliography  who  have  less  interest  directly 
in  libraries  and  archives.  The  Congress  of 
bibliography  and  documentation  will  deal  with 
the  general  subject  of  bibliography  in  its 
broadest  terms,  and  will  give  particular  at- 
tention to  methods  of  co-ordination  and  co- 
operation along  these  lines.  The  Congress 
of  Librarians  and  Archivists  will  be  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  problems  of  specific 
interest  to  libraries. 
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CALIFORNIA'S  NEW  LIBRARY  LAW 

OPPOSITION  to  the  acceptance  in  southern 
California  of  the  county  library  law,  enacted 
by  the  last  legislature,  as  reported  in  January 
L.  jr.,  has  resulted  in  the  adoption,  by  most 
of  the  public  libraries  of  Los  Angeles  county, 
of  a  petition  protesting  to  the  county  super- 
visors against  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed library  system.  This  petition  was 
drafted  at  a  meeting  of  trustees  representing 
the  libraries  of  the  county,  held  at  Los  Ange- 
les," Jan.  10,  1910,  and  was  sent  to  the  various 
public  library  boards  for  signature.  It  was 
signed  not  only  by  trustees,  but  by  librarians 
and  assistants,  and  by  some  city  councilmen 
and  school  principals.  It  was  designed  to 
postpone  the  adoption  of  the  law,  if  possible, 
until  amendments  have  been  presented  to  the 
next  legislature,  in  1911,  and  the  measure 
modified  to  meet  the  objections  raised  against 
it.  The  petition  is  as  follows : 
To  the  Honorable.  The  Board  of  Supervisors, 
Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 

"GENTLEMEN  :  We,  the  undersigned,  do  most 
respectfully  protest  against  your  submitting 
the  question  of  the  establishing  of  a  County 
library  system  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of 
Los  Angeles  county,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  County  Library  Law,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

"That  said  statute  is  crude  and  defective, 
and  should  not  be  put  into  operation  until 
amended ; 

"That  it  does  not  provide  for  adequate 
notice  of  election,  especially  where  a  per- 
petual tax  upon  the  people  is  involved,  being 
only  14  days  by  posting  notices,  and  does 
not  provide  for  any  publication  of  notice ; 

"That  it  does  not  contain  provisions  safe- 
guarding elections  held  under  its  provisions, 
nor  safeguarding  the  funds  raised  by  taxa- 
tion for  library  purposes; 

"That  it  will  put  our  libraries  under  con- 
trol of  a  single  individual,  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible to  no  one; 

"That  it  will  put  our  library  system  into 
politics,  which  is  undesirable,  and  which 
should  remain  as  it  now  is,  as  free  from  po- 
litical influence  as  is  our  school  system;  ^ 

"That  it  will  provide  a  source  of  political 
assessments  upon  the  employees  of  the  sys- 
tem; 

"That  it  will  take  the  control  of  the  libra- 
ries out  of  the  hands  of  the  people ; 

"That  it  will  be  a  menace  and  danger  to 
the  existence  of  our  city  libraries,  and  may 
subject  the  cities  to  the  alternative  of  double 
taxation  for  library  purposes,  or  the  aban- 
donment of  the  city  libraries; 

"That  it  does  not  provide  for  discontinu- 
ance of  the  system  after  adoption; 

"That  in  the  judgment  of  the  people  most 
interested  in  our  libraries,  said  statutes 
should  not  be  put  into  force  until  after 
amendment  by  the  next  legislature. 


"If,  notwithstanding  this  protest,  the  board 
of  supervisors  shall  determine  to  submit  said 
question  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  April  next, 
then  we  most  respectfully  request  and  urge 
that  you  submit  the  same  to  a  vote  of  all  the 
people  of  this  county  at  said  time,  and  with 
that  end  in  view,  order  a  special  election 
therefor  in  the  charter  cities,  Los  Angeles, 
Long  Beach  arid  Santa  Monica,  under  the 
provision  of  section  2  of  said  act,  and  that 
you  give  ample  notice  of  such  election  by  pub- 
lication in  the  newspapers  in  this  county." 


SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBRARIES 

THE  Department  of  Libraries  of  the  South- 
ern Educational  Association  held  a  meeting 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Dec.  28-30,  1909. 

The  first  session  of  the  meeting  was  held 
Dec.  28  at  2.30  p.m.,  in  the  Carnegie  Library, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Baskette  presiding.  There  was  an 
assemblage  of  prominent  and  representative 
librarians  present,  representing  a  number  of 
southern  states.  The  meeting  was  charac- 
terized by  unusual  interest  and  enthusiasm 
manifested  in  the  discussions  for  enlarging 
and  extending  the  library  work  in  the  South. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  department  is  to 
bring  about  a  closer  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion between  the  school  and  the  library. 
After  some  introductory  remarks  by  the  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Louis  R.  Wilson,  of  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  public  library  as 
an  educator,"  published  in  the  January  LI- 
BRARY JOURNAL. 

Mrs.  Salome  C.  Fairchild,  of  Baltimore, 
made  an  address  on  "The  value  of  library 
training."  A  paper  was  to  have  been  read  on 
this  subject  by  Miss  Julia  T.  Rankin,  of  At- 
lanta, who  was  unavoidably  absent. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Mary  R.  Skeffing- 
ton,  state  librarian  of  Tennessee,  who  had 
prepared  a  paper  on  "The  state  library," 
Miss  Cornelia  Shaw,  of  Davidson,  N.  C, 
who  was  to  have  led  in  the  general  discus- 
sion, embodied  the  main  topic  in  an  excellent 
paper,  in  which  she  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  making  the  state  library  the  center  of  li- 
brary activities  and  distribution  for  the  state. 
After  a  general  discussion  the  meeting  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday  afternoon. 

The  second  day's  proceedings  opened  with 
a  paper  on  "The  relation  of  library  and 
school,"  by  Miss  Mary  Hannah  Johnson,  of 
Nashville,  which  emphasized  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  public  library  help  to  the 
public  schools  and  explained  the  various 
methods  adopted  to  bring  about  a  mutual  co- 
operation. 

The  general  discussion  of  the  subject  was 
led  by  Miss  Annie  F.  Petty,  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Professor  Charles  Meserve,  of  Shaw  Uni- 
versity, Raleigh,  N.  C.,  spoke  of  the  system 
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of  teaching  which  made  the  library  service- 
able, if  not  paramount,  in  imparting  vitality 
to  the  study  as  distinguished  from  the  close 
and  uninspiring  adherence  to  the  text-book. 

Mr.  Miles  O.  Sherrill,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
had  prepared  an  excellent  paper  on  the  im- 
portant subject,  "The  public  library  as  a  civic 
investment,"  but  as  he  was  not  able  to  be 
present,  and  as  the  time  of  the  meeting  was 
taken  up  with  discussion,  the  paper  was  re- 
ferred for  publication. 

Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Heard,  of  Middleton,  Ga., 
read  a  paper  on  "The  travelling  library;  its 
value  to  the  state."  The  great  work  Mrs. 
Heard  has  already  done  in  developing  and 
managing  a  system  of  travelling  libraries  for 
the  benefit  of  needy  communities  and  her 
broad  sympathy  and  practical  aid  in  every 
phase  of  library  endeavor,  gave  added  in- 
terest to  what  she  might  advise  in  reference 
to  this  important  department  of  library  ser- 
vice. 

The  discussion  following  Mrs.  Heard's  pa- 
per was  led  by  Miss  Grace  McH.  Jones,  of 
Asheville,  N.  C,  who  spoke  of  the  systems 
of  travelling  libraries  in  the  different  states 
and  the  invaluable  services  these  libraries 
have  rendered.  Miss  Minnie  O.  Leatherman, 
formerly  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  but  now  secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  Library  Commission, 
read  a  paper  on  "The  library  commission  and 
library  extension." 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  president,  Mr.  G.  H.  Baskette, 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  vice-president,  Dr.  Louis  R. 
Wilson,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  secretary,  Miss 
Mary  Hannah  Johnson,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Resolutions  of  general  interest  were  adopt- 
ed as  follows : 

WHEREAS,  Under  the  present  system  of  separate 
sessions  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Southern 
Educational  Association  many  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciatiQn  who  are  interested  in  several  of  the  depart- 
ments do  not  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  the 
fullest  information  concerning  them; 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  be  requested  to 
set  apart  one  of  its  general  sessions  at  its  annual 
meetings,  at  which  session  reports  of  the  work  and 
progress  of  all  the  departments  may  be  submitted 
with  such  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  matters 
involved  as  may  be  necessary. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  'this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  officers  and  the  Council  of  the  Southern 
Educational  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  libraries  of  the 
southern  Educational  Association,  having  special 
concern  for  library  extension  in  the  South  is  also 
alive  to  the  general  library  interests  of  the  country, 
especially  in  their  closer  co-operation  with  schools; 
and  hereby  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  great 
work  the  American  Library  Association  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  m  all  phases  of  library  endeavor  and 
promotion.  This  Department  desires  to  co-operate 
with  the  Americaxi  Library  Association  in  every 
possible  way  for  library  advancement. 

SPECIAL     LIBRARIES     ASSOCIATION 

THE  Special  Libraries  Association  begins 
under  date  of  Jan.  i,  1910,  the  first  number 
of  its  official  bulletin,  Special  Libraries.  The 
aim  of  this  bulletin  is  to  be  a  means  of 


furthering  effective  co-operation;  to  serve 
as  a  medium  of  intercommunications  and  to 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  clearing  house  of 
notes  and  news  of  special  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  Association.  Shoit  refer- 
ence lists  and  a  limited  number  of  papers 
will  be  given,  but  special  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  listing  the  more  important  cur- 
rent literature  and  such  official  reports, 
books,  periodical  articles  and  pamphlets  as 
are  not  included  in  the  general  book  lists  and 
periodical  indexes.  The  subscription  price 
is  $2,  but  the  bulletin  is  sent  free  to  members 
of  the  Special  Libraries  Association,  the  an- 
nual dues  of  that  Association  being  the  same 
as  the  subscription  price  of  Special  Libra- 
ries. Requests  for  subscriptions  should  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Special  Li- 
braries Association,  54  Lafayette  st,  New 
York  City.  The  first  number  of  Special  Li- 
braries gives  space  to  the  work  of  the  va- 
rious committees  of  the  Association,  the 
following  committees  of  the  Association  hav- 
ing been  formed :  Legislative  and  municipal 
reference  libraries  committee;  Public  utility 
libraries  committee;  Technology  libraries 
committee ;  and  Insurance  libraries  commit- 
tee. A  brief  classification  of  libraries  with 
which  each  committee  will  deal  is  given. 

The  Special  Libraries  Association  held  its 
first  meeting  in  New  York  City  on  Nov.  5, 
its  organization  having  taken  place  at 
the  Bretton  Woods  conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association.  The  officers  of 
the  Special  Libraries  Association  are  as  fol- 
lows: president,  John  Cotton  Dana;  vice- 
president,  Robert  H.  Whitten;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Miss  Anna  Sears ;  executive  board, 
president :  vice-president,  secretary-treasurer, 
also  George  W.  Lee,  of  Stone  and  Webster, 
Boston. 


NINTH  CONFERENCE  OF  SWISS  LI- 
BRARIANS 

THE  proceedings  of  this  conference  occu- 
pied two  sessions,  on  Oct.  i  and  2  (Zentral- 
blatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen,  November).  Be- 
side the  scientific  papers  —  among  which 
President  Bernoulli's  "On  some  one-leaf  in- 
cunabula" —  various  practical  problems  were 
brought  up.  A  new  edition  of  the  Swiss 
union  list  of  periodicals  is  projected;  it  will 
cover  not  only  public  and  semi-public  libra- 
ries, but  institutional,  club  and  government 
libraries  as  well.  The  matter  of  interurban 
loans  (which  will  be  affected  by  the  new 
postal  law  which  the  government  is  consid- 
ering) was  brought  up,  and  F.  Gardy  advo- 
cated the  greatest  possible  liberality  in  the 
extension  of  time  to  those  who  borrow  books 
under  this  arrangement  The  suggestion  that 
in  the  case  of  university  dissertations  which 
are  published  for  the  booktrade  as  well,  the 
fact  be  noted  in  both  editions,  opens  up  a 
question  which  has  been  repeatedly  discussed 
in  Germany.  F.  W. 
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COLLEGE   AND    UNIVERSITY   LIBRA- 
RIANS'  MEETING 

THE  College  and  University  Librarians  of 
the  Middle  West  held  a  protracted  session  at 
the  A.  L.  A.  Headquarters  on  Jan.  7,  Mr. 
Koch  presiding.  The  following  were  present 
and  participated  in  the  discussions:  Messrs. 
Richardson,  Princeton;  Gould,  McGill  Uni- 
versity; Smith,  Wisconsin;  Gerould,  Minne- 
sota; Root,  Oberlin;  Winsor  and  Drury, 
Illinois ;  Hepburn,  Purdue ;  Lichtenstein, 
Northwestern;  Jewett,  Nebraska;  Miller, 
Ohio  Wesleyan;  Goodrich,  Michigan;  Sever- 
ance, Missouri ;  Leupp,  Chicago ;  Mrs.  Dixon, 
and  Misses  Robertson  and  Gettys,  of  Chicago. 
There  were  also  several  visitors.  A  tentative 
program  had  been  prepared  by  the  chairman, 
but  owing  to  the  interest  displayed  in  certain 
topics  and  the  time  spent  in  the  discussions 
the  greater  p_art  of  it  was  of  necessity 
omitted. 

Mr.  Smith  led  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
departmental  library  problem  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  A  general  discussion  fol- 
lowed, in  the  course  of  which  Professor  E.  D. 
Burton,  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  Harper  Memorial  Library,  outlined  the 
policy  to  be  followed  in  reorganizing  the  li- 
brary at  the  University  of  Chicago,  epitomiz- 
ing it  as  "Centralization  of  administration 
but  decentralization  of  books."  The  dicus- 
sion  following  Mr.  Gerould's  remarks  on  du- 
plication of  books  for  class  work  showed  it 
to  be  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  librarians 
present  that  mere  books  are  bought  by  col- 
lege students  to-day  than  formerly,  owing  to 
the  increasing  insistence  on  collateral  reading 
in  connection  with  class  work,  and  the  liberal 
policy  of  most  college  libraries  with  regard  to 
books  needed  for  such  reading.  This  topic 
merged  naturally  into  the  next,  "Cultural 
reading  for  students,"  on  which  Mr.  Hepburn 
said  a  few  words.  Mr.  Drury  mentioned  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  by 
which  engineering  students  are  given  scholas- 
tic credit  for  summer  reading  of  a  cultural 
nature.  At  this  point  the  meeting  adjourned 
fpr  lunch. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  advisability  of  preparing  a 
union  list  of  periodicals  in  college  libraries 
in  the  middle  west  No  definite  decision  was 
reached,  but  the  discussion  revealed  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  activity  in  this  field  among 
the  libraries  of  this  section  at  present.  Mr. 
Root  next  related  his  experiences  in  the 
handling  of  duplicates,  and  suggested  a 
method  for  exchanging  such  material.  It 
developed  that  many  libraries  are  already 
following  out  a  regular  system  of  duplicate 
exchange  to  good  advantage.  Mr.  Drury 
spoke  on  the  care  of  pamphlets,  discussing 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  the 
cost  of  various  binders  and  cases,  and  ex- 
hibiting some  forms  that  had  proved  success- 
ful at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Jewett, 


speaking  on  reserved  books,  explained  the 
elaborate  system  in  vogue  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  and  the  manner  in  which  care- 
less and  light-fingered  students  had  been 
brought  into  abject  submission  at  that  insti- 
tution. The  other  side  of  the  picture  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Gerould,  who  spoke  on 
faculty  circulation.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed  various  plans  were  proposed  for 
abating  the  evils  in  this  department,  but  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  in 
favor  of  not  borrowing  trouble  from  this 
source. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gerould  a  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Koch,  Smith  and  Lich- 
tenstein was  appointed  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  next  meeting. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  MEETING 

THE  I4th  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Club  and  the  New  Jersey  Li- 
brary Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  March  4-5,  1910.  Head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  on  the 
ocean  end  of  South  Morris  Avenue. 

The  sessions  will  all  be  held  at  the  hotel; 
the  first  on  Friday,  March  4,  8.30  p.m.,  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Club ;  the  second,  on  Saturday,  March 
5,  10.30  a.m.,  under  the  direction  of  the  New 
Jersey  Library  Association ;  and  the  third,  on 
the  evening  of  the  5th,  at  8.30  p.m.,  will  be  a 
general  session. 

The  New  Jersey  Association  is  planning  to 
hold  two  special  meetings  before  the  regular 
joint  sessions.  Full  particulars  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  secretary,  Miss  Edna  B. 
Pratt,  State  Library,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Members  and  their  friends  who  wish  rooms 
reserved  are  requested  to  write  direct  to  the 
hotel.  Those  desiring  to  obtain  special  rates 
for  a  week  or  longer  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  proprietor  direct. 

RAILROAD  RATES 

New  York  or  Newark  to  Atlantic  City 
and  return $5.00 

Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City  and  return, 
from  Market  or  Chestnut  Street  wharf.  2.00 

Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City  and  return, 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  electric  train,  from 
Market  Street  wharf 1.75 

Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City  and  return, 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  steam  train  from 
Broad  Street  Station  via  Delaware 
River  bridge 2.50 

HOTEL    RATES 

Hotel  Chelsea 

One  person  in  a  room  (without  bath),  $3.50 

per  day. 
Two  persons  in  a  room  (without  bath),  each 

$3.00  per  day. 
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Hotel  Gladstone 

(Located  just  across  the  street  from  the 

Chelsea.) 
One  person  in  a  room  (without  bath),  $2.50 

per  day. 
Two  persons  in  a  room  (without  bath),  each 

$2.50  per  day. 

One  person  in  a  room  (bath),  $3.50  per  day. 
Two  persons   in  a  room    (bath),  each  $3.50 

per  day. 

NEW    JERSEY    MEETING 

A  special  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Li- 
brary Association  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  March  3,  and  on  Friday  morning, 
March  4.  The  program  for  the  evening  meet- 
ing will  be  as  follows : 

Library  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school, 
A.  B.  Meredith,  superintendent  Essex  County 
schools;  Library  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
club  woman,  Mrs.  Pattison,  president  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs;  Li- 
brary from  the  standpoint  of  the  public, 
Judge  A.  T.  Sweeney,  Stirling,  N.  J. 

At  the  Friday  morning  meeting  there  will 
be  discussed  in  six-minute  papers  questions 
which  have  been  sent  in  upon  request  from 
libraries  throughout  the  state'.  They  are  as 
follows : 

What  means  can  be  employed  first  to  promote 
or  encourage  reading  of  classics  and  non- 
fiction  ?  Secondly,  what  means  can  be  used 
to  prevent  or  discourage  the  reading  of 
trashy,  worthless  or  sensational  literature 
or  fiction?,  Mr.  A.  L.  Peck,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y. 

What  is  essential  in  a  good  book  for  chil- 
dren? 

Civil  service  for  librarians,  both  sides  of  the 
question,  Gardner  Colby,  chief  examiner, 
New  Jersey  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Government  documents  in  a  small  library, 
Miss  McDonald,  Pennsylvania  Library 
Commission. 

Reference  work  with  schools,  Miss  Louise 
Morris,  Summit  Free  Library,  Summit, 
N.  J. 

What  authors'  works  should  be  rejected?, 
Miss  Josephine  Rathbone,  Pratt  Institute 
Library  School. 

What  good  points  to  look  for  in  selecting  a 
book,  Miss  M.  W.  Plummer,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute Library  School. 

Means  of  securing  support  for  a  free  library 
which  has  no  regular  income  from  taxation 
or  endowment,  Miss  Hannah  C.  Anderson, 
president,  Library  Board,  Lambertville, 
N.  J. 
The  periodical  question,  Miss  Marie  Hilson, 

Trenton  Public  Library. 
Apportionment  of  the  library  income.     How 
much    for   books  ?   for   expenses  ?    for   sal- 
aries ?,  Miss.  Mary  Farr,  Maryland  Library 
Commission. 
How  to   interest  your  people  in   the  public 


library  in  your  village,  Miss  Carpenter, 
Public  Library,  Wharton,  N.  J. 

Local  history  collections,  J.  M.  Rogers,  for- 
mer reference  librarian,  State  Library, 
Trenton. 

Book  lists  for  aids,  Miss  Beatrice  Winser, 
Newark  Public  Library. 


NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGE  LIBRA- 
RIANS 

THE  New  England  College  Librarians  held 
their  winter  meeting  at  Simmons  College, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  27,  1909.  Nineteen  in- 
stitutions were  represented  and  40  members 
were  in  attendance.  Miss  Mary  E.  Robbins, 
director  of  the  Simmons  College  Library  De- 
partment, presided,  and  the  following  sub- 
jects were  offered  for  discussion. 

1.  Amount  and  kind  of  assistance  given  to 
college  students  in  the  use  of  the  library. 

2.  What  can  the  library  do  to  help  a  stu- 
dent in  thesis  work? 

3.  Is   it   advisable  to  establish   a   separate 
library  room  for  undergraduate  students? 

4.  How  shall  we  encourage  general  cultural 
reading  among  students? 

5.  To  what  extent  are  students  allowed  to 
reserve   books   by  the   hour,   and   how   long 
ahead  of  the  hour  for  which  the  book  is  de- 
sired? 

6.  Staff  meetings  and  the  program  followed 
at  such  meetings. 

7.  Relations   between   the    faculty   and  the 
library. 

8.  Limitations  of  books  to  be  accepted  as 
gifts. 

The  next  meeting  will  probably  be  held  in 
the  new  library  building  at  Smith  College  in 
April.  Louis  N.  WILSON,  Secretary. 


LEAGUE  OF  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONS 
MEETING 

THE  Middle  West  meeting  of  the  League 
of  Library  Commissions  was  held  in  Chicago,. 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  Jan.  3  and  4,  1910. 

A  large  attendance  of  commission  workers 
and  the  presence  of  many  librarians  who  were 
in  the  city  for  the  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A^ 
Council  gave  to  the  meeting  much  the  sem- 
blance of  an  A.  L.  A.  gathering.  Fourteen 
commissions  were  represented  —  Alabama, 
Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Wiscon- 
sin. Following  the  precedent  of  former 
years,  Stratford  Hotel  was  again  chosen  for 
headquarters. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.30 
Monday  afternoon  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bailey,  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Bailey  stated  that  since  the  last 
mid-winter  meeting  of  the  League  a  decision 
was  reached  at  Bretton  Woods  to  hold  mid- 
winter meetings  in  three  sections  —  Eastern, 
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Midwestern,  and  the  Pacific  coast;  the  meet- 
ing in  the  Middle  West  to  be  followed  by  the 
Eastern  meeting,  Feb.  4  and  5,  at  Albany, 
New  York.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
League,  held  each  year  in  connection  with 
the  A.  L.  A.  meeting,  affords  the  opportunity 
for  general  League  action,  the  section  meet- 
ings being  held  for  conference  and  discussion 
of  methods,  and  problems  of  the  various 
kinds  of  work  of  the  library  commissions. 

The  topic  for  the  afternoon  was  Field  work, 
and  Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  of  Iowa,  a  former 
president  of  the  League,  took  charge  of  the 
afternoon  program.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Earl, 
a  member  of  the  Indiana  Library  Commis- 
sion, discussed  "To  what  extent  shall  the 
commissions  supervise  the  libraries  already 
established  ?"  and  suggested  ways  of  strength- 
ening the  state's  method  of  library  extension 
through  a  commission. 

Special  phases  of  supervision  were  pre- 
sented by  other  speakers.  Miss  Edna  Lyman, 
advisory  children's  librarian  of  the  Iowa  Li- 
brary Commission,  spoke  on  the  advisory 
supervision  of  work  with  children  in  the 
small  library  as  recently  inaugurated  by  the 
Iowa  Commission ;  work  with  normal  schools 
by  instruction  in  the  use  of  books,  etc.,  was 
discussed  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Spencer,  state  libra- 
rian of  Michigan,  and  Miss  Wales,  secretary 
of  Missouri  Library  Commission ;  the  com- 
mission's relation  to  public  and  high  schools 
was  discussed  by  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern,  editor 
of  Public  Libraries;  Miss  L.  E.  Stearns, 
Wisconsin;  Mr.  Legler,  Chicago;  Mrs.  El- 
mendorf,  Buffalo,  and  others.  Commission 
supervision  of  state  institutions  was  discussed 
by  Miss  Carey,  of  the  Minnesota  Library 
Commission. 

The  second  session  was  held  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, with  the  president  in  the  chair.  A  re- 
port of  the  publications  committee  was  pre- 
sented by  the  chairman,  Miss  Baldwin,  of 
Minnesota,  in  which  the  progress  of  various 
publications  was  reported.  Since  the  Bretton 
Woods  conference  the  publications  issued  by 
the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  for  the  League 
are:  The  "Swedish  list,"  compiled  by  Miss 
Valfrid  Palmgren ;  and  "Why  do  we  need  a 
public  library?"-  [a  new  edition  of  Tract  no. 
10]  compiled  by  Chalmers  Hadley.  Of  the 
publications  in  press,  "Mending  and  repair  of 
books"  is  to  be  issued  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Pub- 
lishing Board  in  its  Handbook  series.  Re- 
prints of  reports  of  the  Committee  on  com- 
mission work  in  state  institutions,  and  the 
Essentials  of  a  model  commission  law,  issued 
by  the  League,  will  be  available  for  free  dis- 
tribution to  commissions  which  are  members 
of  the  League. 

Regarding  the  publications  in  process  of 
preparation,  the  Wisconsin  Commission  re- 
ports that  the  500  titles  in  the  Children's  list 
are  practically  chosen,  and  that  the  Sugges- 
tive list  is  under  way. 

The  Yearbook,  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Publications  committee  has  in  hand,  and 


which  was  to  appear  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
had  been  delayed  that  some  matters  regard- 
ing its  make-up  might  be  discussed  at  the 
present  meeting.  With  material  nearly  all  at 
hand,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  work  of  com- 
piling will  move  on  rapidly  and  the  book  be 
issued  in  a  short  time. 

Certain  publications  were  recommended, 
and  a  financial  statement  made.  The  fact  that 
the  only  source  of  income  for  all  League  ex- 
penses is  the  annual  fee  of  $5  from  each  com- 
mission in  the  League  makes  it  necessary 
that  the  publications  shall  pay  for  themselves, 
and  in  every  instance  this  has  been  the  case, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Yearbook,  which 
is  not  purchased  in  large  quantities,  and 
many  copies  are  distributed  free  in  states 
where  the  organization  of  a  commission  is 
being  considered.  It  was  recommended  that 
some  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  this  pub- 
lication be  considered. 

A  discussion  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  fol- 
lowed, and  Miss  Bascom,  the  editor,  asked  for 
suggestions. 

The  proposed  library  binding  for  Every- 
man's Library  was  discussed  by  the  president 
as  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on 
binding. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Dudgeon,  secretary  of  the  Wis- 
consin Library  Commission,  presented  the 
matter  of  rates  of  subscriptions  to  periodicals 
through  agencies,  and  the  discussion  of  this 
and  the  increased  price  of  books  led  to  a 
motion  being  made  that  the  chair  appoint  a 
committee  to  draft  resolutions  protesting 
against  the  increase  in  prices. 

The  remainder  of  the  forenoon  was  de- 
voted to  travelling  libraries,  with  Miss 
Stearns,  of  Wisconsin,  chief  of  the  Travelling 
libraries  department,  in-  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  report  of  the  Committee  on  uniform 
travelling  library  statistics  was  presented. 
Satisfactory  blanks  for  such  statistics  had 
been  determined  upon  and  had  been  put  into 
print,  and  the  committee  recommended  their 
use  as  the  basis  of  the  Yearbook  statistics. 
The  report  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
committee  for  action,  same  report  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Eastern  meeting. 

Miss  Wales,  secretary  of  the  Missouri 
Commission,  presented  a  paper  on  "The  es- 
sentials in  inaugurating  a  new  travelling  li- 
brary system,"  based  upon  her  own  experi- 
ence in  organizing  the  Travelling  library  sys- 
tem in  Missouri. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
session,  Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  president  of 
the  A.  L.  A.,  was  asked  to  give  a  word  of 
greeting. 

Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley,  chairman  of  the 
Lecture  committee  on  libraries  in  U.  S.  peni- 
tentiaries, gave  a  report  regarding  progress 
of  the  work  of  this  committee,  and  described 
his  recent  visit  to  the  penitentiary  at  Atlanta. 
The  topic  of  summer  schools  was  then 
taken  up,  and  Miss  Martha  Wilson,  of  the 
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Minnesota  Commission,  who  discussed  "Bal- 
ancing the  course  of  instruction,  technique 
vs.  inspiration,"  giving  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  generally  accepted  courses  of 
summer  library  schools,  and  indicating  ways 
by  which  the  regular  technical  course  might 
be  made  inspirational,  and  also  the  subjects 
which  are  in  themselves  inspirational  and 
broadening.  Special  courses  as  a  part  of 
the  summer  session  were  also  considered,  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  former  students, 
trustees  and  special  workers. 

The  new  Illinois  Library  Extension  Com- 
mission was  represented  during  the  meeting 
by  two  members,  Mrs.  Eugenia  M.  Bacon, 
Decatur,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Freeman,  Aurora,  who 
were  introduced  to  the  meeting  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  youngest  of  the  increasing 
group  of  library  commission  states.  Both 
Mrs.  Bacon  and  Mr.  Freeman  responded  to 
the  introduction,  telling  of  the  passage  of  the 
Illinois  law  and  their  plans  and  hopes  for  the 
future  of  the  work  in  the  state. 

Miss  Baldwin,  chairman  of  Publications 
committee,  and  compiler  of  the  Yearbook, 
then'  presented  certain  points  for  discussion 
regarding  items  to  be  included  4"  the  forth- 
coming Yearbook. 

The  Chicago  Library  Club  gave  a  reception 
at  the  Art  Institute  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Jan.  5,  to  the  visiting  librarians  who  were  in 
attendance  at  the  A.  L.  A.  Council  meeting, 
Institute,  and  League  of  Library  Commis- 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE 

THE  American  Library  Institute  met  at 
the  Chicago  Public  Library  on  Thursday, 
Jan.  6,  at  10  a.m.,  with  a  second  session  at 
2.30  p.m.  The  following  were  in  attendance : 
Miss  Mary  E.  Ahern,  Chicago;  Clement  W. 
Andrews,  Chicago;  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  St. 
Louis ;  Miss  Electra  Doren,  Dayton ;  Mrs. 
Theresa  W.  Elmendorf,  Buffalo;  Charles  H. 
Gould,  Montreal;  Frank  P.  Hill,  Brooklyn; 
Nathaniel  D.  C.  Hodges,  Cincinnati;  Theo- 
dore W.  Koch,  Ann  Arbor;  Henry  E.  Leg- 
ler,  Chicago;  Samuel  H.  Ranck,  Grand 
Rapids;  Ernest  C.  Richardson,  Princeton; 
Carl  B.  Roden,  Chicago;  Azariah  S.  Root, 
Oberlin ;  Walter  H.  Smith,  Madison ;  Phineas 
L.  Windsor,  Urbana;  Purd  B.  Wright,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

The  president,  Mr.  Bostwick,  read  a  paper 
giving  his  ideas  on  affiliation.  He  drew 
some  analogies  between  the  problems  of  fed- 
eral government  and  those  of  such  bodies  as 
the  American  Library  Association.  A  body 
of  librarians  associated  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  work  that  they  have  undertaken,  find 
for  many  years  that  their  objects  are  suffi- 
ciently simple,  or,  at  all  events,  that  they  are 
aimed  at  in  common  by  so  many  of  the  mem- 
bers that  the  body  may  deliberate  and  act 
upon  them  as  a  whole.  Such  was  the  situa- 
tion of  the  American  Library  Association  at 
the  outset:  such  it  remained  except  for  the 


work  of  committees,  until  the  amendment  of 
the  constitution  by  which  the  Council  was 
constituted.  This  amendment  was  forced  by 
the  growing  necessity  of  separating  the  ad- 
ministrative business  from  the  discussion  of 
professional  questions.  In  course  of  time 
the  division  along  these  lines  has  become 
threefold:  the  Executive  Board  caring  for 
the  business  of  the  Association,  the  Council 
doing  its  deliberation,  and  the  Association 
as  a  whole  devoting  its  time  to  hearing  set 
programs,  with  such  brief  discussion  of  pa- 
pers as  is  possible  in  a  large  meeting.  This 
triple  division  was  so  long  indicated  that  its 
formal  recognition  in  the  recent  constitu- 
tional revision  was  almost  a  matter  of  course. 
It  had  been,  in  fact,  so  long  a  necessity  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
formation  of  the  American  Library  Institute, 
an  organization  intended  to  supply  the  need 
of  a  purely  deliberative  body.  The  functions 
of  the  Association  that  are  limited  to  the 
discussion  of  professional  problems  rapidly 
multiplied  with  the  increase  of  those  prob- 
lems. It  became  necessary  to  talk  of  chil- 
dren's work,  .of  the  duties  of  trustees,  of  the 
making  of  catalogs,  of  many  other  things  that 
require  special  knowledge  and  claim  the  in- 
terest of  particular  persons.  Hence  the  for- 
mation of  new  committees,  the  splitting  up 
of  the  Association  into  sections,  the  forma- 
tion of  outside  associations,  with  or  without 
affiliation  with  the  larger  body.  Subdivision 
has  proceeded  with  lack  of  system  and  not 
always  along  the  lines  of  approved  useful- 
ness. Some  of  our  separate  problems  are 
still  cared  for  by  the  Association  as  a  whole, 
some  are  entrusted  to  committees,  for  others 
sections  have  been  formed,  while  in  still  other 
cases  outside  organizations  have  sprung  up, 
some  of  which  have  become  affiliated  with  the 
Association  and  some  remain  independent. 
Sections  and  committees  have  been  formed, 
not  because  they  were  needed,  but  because  it 
was  hoped  that  their  existence  might  stim- 
ulate some  movement  or  serve  to  direct  li- 
brary energy  along  certain  lines,  somewhat 
as  if  we  should  establish  a  city  bureau  for 
the  inspection  of  aeroplanes.  This  has  caused 
a  reaction  under  which  it  has  been  difficult 
to  se9ure  the  establishment  of  a  new  section 
even  when  obviously  necessary,  and  this  has 
forced  the  organization  of  outside  bodies 
with  the  direct  object  of  becoming  affiliated 
with  the  Association,  and  thus  forcing  its 
hand.  This  method  of  operation  must  be 
deprecated  by  every  one.  When  an  outside 
body  already  exists,  it  is  natural  that  it 
should  hesitate  to  give  up  its  individuality 
and  become  a  section.  Here  there  is  his- 
torical and  logical  reason  for  affiliation;  but 
the  organization  of  a  body  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  affiliation  has  no  such  justifica- 
tion. 

These  principles  may  be  applied  to  libra- 
ries themselves  as  well  as  to  organizations  of 
librarians.  It  is  not  long  since  libraries  be- 
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gan  to  specialize,  and  already  we  have  col- 
lections confined  within  the  narrowest  bound- 
aries. The  public  library  may  continue  to 
care  for  all  sections  of  the  work,  or  it  may 
provide  a  special  department  for  each,  or  it 
may  refuse  to  take  them  up,  in  which  case  we 
find  that  outside  organizations  will  be  formed 
for  the  purpose,  sometimes  to  be  affiliated  or 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  general  li- 
brary, sometimes  to  go  on  their  way  inde- 
pendently. The  children's  library,  now  in- 
disputably a  component  part  of  the  public  li- 
brary, seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  develop 
as  a  separate  institution.  It  is  natural,  of 
course,  that  a  professional  institution  should 
have  its  collection  of  professional  literature. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  an  inde- 
pendent commercial  library  for  the  use  of 
the  general  public,  or  for  a  separate  library  of 
musical  scores.  Where  these  exist  it  is  gen- 
erally the  fault  of  the  public  library;  it  has 
neglected  its  opportunity.  They  should  not 
remain  separate  beyond  the  time  when  the 
public  library,  realizing  its  mistake,  is  willing 
to  absorb  them  or  to  receive  them  into  some 
kind  of  affiliation.  Where  the  propriety  of  a 
separate  library  is  undoubted,  there  may  still 
be  affiliation  of  a  certain  kind,  although  not 
organic  —  co-operation  it  is  generally  called. 
The  disadvantages  of  separate  institutions, 
each  going  its  own  way,  are  two :  duplications 
and  exclusion.  There  is  danger  that  money 
will  be  wasted  by  purchasing  the  same  book 
for  each,  and  danger  that  each  will  leave  it 
to  the  other,  so  that  it  will  not  be  purchased 
at  all.  The  remedy  is  a  division  of  the  field 
of  purchase,  of  whose  value  we  have  so  shin- 
ing an  example  here  in  Chicago.  When  the 
cooperating  institutions  are  all  in  one  town 
the  arrangements  can  easily  be  made.  Where 
they  are  widely  separated  the  desired  results 
may  be  brought  about  by  free  and  systematic 
interlibrary  loans,  or  in  case  of  libraries  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  by  a  reservoir  col- 
lection such  as  librarians  are  now  discussing 
with  interest. 

Mr.  Bostwick  proceeded  further  to  extend 
the  meaning  of  the  word  affiliation,  discuss- 
ing the  connection  of  the  library  with  bodies 
of  which  it  may  itself  be  considered  a  de- 
partment —  with  boards  of  education  or  with 
municipalities. 

Mr.  Legler  was  asked  by  the  president  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  government  of  the 
Public  Library  of  Chicago.  The  government 
of  this  library  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees, 
three  of  whom  are  appointed  each  year  by 
the  mayor.  The  source  of  income  is  by  tax 
mainly,  about  $7000  additional  being  derived 
from  invested  trust  funds  representing  a  se- 
ries of  gifts  from  citizens.  The  annual  rev- 
enues are  based  on  an  estimate  prepared  by 
the  board  of  directors  and  submitted  to  the 
council. 

The  apportionment  of  the  funds  derived 
annually  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  board 
of  directors,  the  distribution  of  amounts  for 


salaries,  books,  maintenance,  and  other  pur- 
poses being  made  annually  in  January.  These 
amounts,  however,  are  flexible  to  the  extent 
that  the  board  may  transfer  from  one  to  the 
other  as  necessities  require,  within  the  year 
for  which  the  sums  are  received.  The  title 
to  the  real  estate  utilized  for  library  purposes 
is  vested  in  the  city.  Funds  which  are  be- 
queathed for  library  purposes  are  held  by 
the  board  of  directors,  as  trustees. 

Mr.  Purd  B.  Wright  reported  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  St.  Joseph  Public  Library, 
which  is  supported  by  taxation.  Under  the 
law  the  library  receives  not  less  than  4-10  of 
a  mill,  which  has  been  construed  to  mean  for 
support  of  the  central  library  only.  In  addi- 
tion, a  specific  sum  is  received  for  each 
branch.  Total  receipts  are  slightly  in  excess 
of  y2  mill.  All  bills  are  paid  through  city 
departments,  expenditures,  however,  being 
wholly  under  the  library  board. 

Mr.  Ranck  stated  that  the  Grand  Rapids 
Public  Library  was  a  department  of  the  city 
government,  provision  for  its  organization 
and  maintenance  being  a  part  of  the  revised 
city  charter  for  1905.  The  title  to  all  its 
property,  however,  is  in  the  name  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  a  separate  corporation 
from  the  city.  The  management  of  the  li- 
brary is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Library 
Commissioners,  five  of  whom  are  elected  by 
the  citizens  at  large,  one  retiring  each  year. 
The  sixth  member  is  the  superintendent  of 
schools  ex-offrcio.  This  board  has  control  of 
the  public  library  and  the  museum,  and  the 
the  art  gallery,  should  the  city  ever  have  one. 
It  is  also  empowered  to  act  as  trustee  in  the 
holding  and  management  of  trust  funds  for 
library,  museum  and  art  purposes.  The  in- 
come of  the  library  for  maintenance  is  pro- 
vided in  the  city  charter,  which  requires  that 
annually  there  should  be  placed  in  the  budget 
not  less  than  4-10  of  a  mill  on  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  city.  In  several  instances 
additional  funds  have  been  placed  in  the 
budget  by  the  city  council  for  specific  pur- 
poses. The  income  for  books,  however,  is 
derived  entirely,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
from  fine  moneys  which  come  to  the  library 
chiefly  through  the  operation  of  the  state 
constitution.  According  to  the  constitution 
of  the  state  of  Michigan,  fines  for  the  viola- 
tion of  state  laws  are  apportioned  once  a 
year  to  the  different  school  districts  in  each 
county  (the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  being  a 
single  school  district)  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  that 
county;  that  is,  persons  between  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  In  addition  to  this, 
fines  for  the  violation  of  city  ordinances 
come  to  the  library  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
Also  the  library  book  fines  go  to  the  library 
book  fund.  These  last  two  sources  of  in- 
come are  turned  over  to  the  library  every 
month.  The  amount  from  county  fines  comes 
to  the  library  but  once  a  year.  As  a  result 
of  this  the  income  for  the  library's  book  fund 
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varies  very  greatly,  during  the  past  five  years 
running  from  about  $5000  to  $12,000  a  year. 
In  Kent  County,  Michigan,  about  75  per  cent, 
of  the  children  of  school  age  live  in  the  city 
of  Grand  Rapids,  and  therefore  the  library 
has  that  proportion  of  county  fines. 

The  city  comptroller  audits  all  library  bills 
and  the  city  treasurer  is  the  treasurer  of  the 
Library  Board. 

Mr.  N.  D.  C  Hodges,  in  reporting  on  the 
organization  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Li- 
brary, emphasized  the  fact  that  for  12  years 
that  institution  has  been  a  county  library 
with  no  relations  existing  between  it  and  the 
city  authorities ;  it  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
seven  trustees;  two  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  two  by  the  Union  Board  of 
High  Schools,  two  by  the  directors  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  one  by  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The 
trustees  of  the  library  have  power  to  certify 
a  levy  up  to  half  a  mill,  which  is  collected  by 
the  county  authorities. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Ranck  and  unanimously  adopted : 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Institute  recommend  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  the  compilation  and 
publication  of  some  account  of  the  various  forms  of 
organization  and  management  of  public  libraries, 
emphasizing  in  such  a  report  the  organic  or  local 
connection  of 'the  library  with  the  municipality,  show- 
ing, for  example,  how  the  library  board  is  appointed, 
how  the  library  receives  its  appropriation,  how  its 
bills  are  paid,  in  whose  name  the  title  to  the  library 
property  is  vested,  how  the  library  is  affected  by 
civil  service,  etc. 

The  general  question  as  to  how  the  library 
can  help  the  city  was  opened  by  Mr.  Wright. 

Miss  Tobit,  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Ranck,  Mrs. 
Elmendorf  and  Mr.  Brown  contributed  fur- 
ther to  the  topic. 

Miss  Ahern  emphasized  the  fact  that  any 
public  library  misses  a  splendid  opportunity  in 
not  having  a  municipal  department.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Merriam  Commission  have  been 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  material  of  in- 
terest to  them  to  be  found  in  the  John 
Crerar  Library.  It  is  a  good  business  propo- 
sition to  have  all  this  material  in  the  public 
library.  Finding  it  there  will  interest  the 
city  authorities  in  the  public  library. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews  reported  on  inter- 
library  loans,  and  in  the  discussion  Mr.  W.  M. 
Smith  stated  that  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  refuses  to  borrow  books 
for  undergraduate  thesis  work,  claiming  that 
the  faculty  should  limit  their  assignments  to 
subjects  fully  represented  in  the  library.  It 
was  felt  by  some  that  there  was  need  of  a 
set  of  rules  governing  interlibrary  loans.  The 
Chicago  Public  Library  feels  the  need  of  sys- 
tematization  of  this  branch  of  its  work.  The 
Philadelphia  Free  Library  has  recently  re- 
fused to  loan  its  books  for  the  blind  outside 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Requests  com- 
ing from  Illinois  have  been  referred  to  the 
Chicago  Public  Library. 

THEODORE  W.  KOCH,  Acting  Secretary. 


Hmecican  Xibrarp  association 

MINUTES  OF  COUNCIL 

The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  American  Library  Association  was  held 
on  Jan.  5  in  Chicago,  and  was  well  attended. 
The  president,  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  those  present  included  C.  W.  An- 
drews, P.  L.  Windsor,  Purd  B.  Wright, 
Johnson  Brigham,  Carl  B.  Roden,  A.  E 
Bostwick,  Frank  P.  Hill,  James  I.  Wyer, 
Henry  E.  Legler,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  A.  L. 
Bailey,  Mary  W.  Plummer,  Edith  Tobitt, 
Mary  E.  Hazeltine,  Alice  S.  Tyler,  Harrison 
W.  Graver,  T.  W.  Koch,  S.  H.  Ranck,  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Elmendorf,  C.  H.  Gould,  Mary  E 
Ahern  and  Lutie  E.  Stearns. 

Chalmers  Hadley,  secretary  of  the  A.  L. 
A.,  reported  on  the  work  at  the  executive 
office  in  Chicago  and  field  work  done  by  the 
secretary  since  Sept.  i. 

E.  C.  Richardson  reported  briefly  on  the 
International  Congress  of  Librarians  and 
Archivists  to  be  held  in  Brussels  next  Au- 
gust. He  said  that  a  reasonable  number  of 
papers  would  be  secured  from  American  li- 
brarians for  this  Congress.  As  there  was 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  A.  L.  A.  was  to 
participate  in  this  one  Congress  alone,  a 
resolution  presented  by  C.  W.  Andrews  was 
adopted  as  follows:  "Resolved,  That  the 
Executive  Board  be  asked  to  instruct  the 
Committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  on  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Librarians  at  Brussels,  to 
extend  its  scope  to  include  the  International 
Congress  on  Bibliography  so  far  as  may  be 
feasible." 

Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler  introduced  for  con- 
sideration the  question  of  the  affiliation  of 
state  library  associations  with  the  American 
Library  Association.  She  said  the  question 
had  been  raised  as  to  the  ability  of  the  .A. 
L.  A.  to  hold  the  interest  of  remote  states 
in  the  country.  The  Iowa  Library  Associa- 
tion had  asked  about  affiliating  with  the 
national  association,  and  Miss  Tyler  said 
the  suggestion  was  made  in  Iowa  that  each 
state  association  should  have  a  representative 
on  the  A.  L.  A.  Council.  Purd  B.  Wright 
believed  that  if  delegates  were  sent  from 
each  state  association  to  A.  L.  A.  confer- 
ences, that  the  smaller  libraries  would  be 
placed  in  touch  with  the  American  Library 
Association. 

Miss  L.  E.  Stearns  said  the  practice  of 
sending  A.  L.  A.  representatives  to  state 
association  meetings  was  a  good  one.  She 
suggested  that  the  A.  L.  A.  appoint  a  man- 
ager or  representative  in  each  state  in  order 
to  keep  the  state  association  in  touch  with 
the  national  organization. 

Miss  Tyler  said  if  state  delegates  were 
sent  to  the  A.  L.  A.  conference,  they  would 
have  to  be  taken  care  of  officially  at  the 
conference. 

In  connection  with  membership  in   the  A. 
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L.  A.,  C.  W.  Andrews  said  that  in  medical 
circles,  for  instance,  membership  in  the  na- 
tional organization  was  a  requisite  for  mem- 
bership in  the  state  association. 

S.  H.  Ranck  stated  that  information 
should  be  at  hand  as  to  what  is  being  done 
in  other  national  organizations. 

Following  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
initiative  should  be  taken  by  the  national 
or  state  association  in  affiliation  between  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  state  library  associations,  it 
was  voted,  "That  the  president  appoint  a 
committee  to  include  in  its  report  the  meth- 
ods used  and  results  obtained  by  other  or- 
ganizations." The  president  appointed  Alice 
S.  Tyler,  S.  H.  Ranck  and  Frank  P.  Hill 
on  this  committee. 

The  report  on  library  sections  of  other 
educational  associations  was  given  by  Mary 
E.  Ahern.  She  said  that  library  sections  in 
other  associations  had  been  limited  to  teach- 
ers and  women's  clubs.  In  the  National 
Education  Association,  Miss  Ahern  said  the 
work  of  its  library  department  had  not  been 
understood,  and  it  was  not  known  generally 
in  the  N.  E.  A.  that  its  work  was  ior  the , 
good  of  the  teachers.  She  believed  that  if 
the  A.  L.  A.  would  ask  for  an  opportunity 
to  present  the  library  idea,  what  it  is  and 
what  it  means,  to  other  educational  associ- 
ations, good  results  would  follow.  Miss 
Ahern  declared  herself  as  opposed  to  libra- 
rians taking  charge  of  the  library  sections 
in  other  associations. 

A.  E.  Bostwick  was  in  favor  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  wanting  a  place  in  the  general  pro- 
grams of  other  educational  associations. 

Following  a  discussion  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  the  N.  E.  A.,  Miss  Ahern  presented  the 
following  resolution  which  was  adopted : 
"Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  American 
Library  Association  learns  with  regret  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  National  Education 
Association  looking  toward  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  library  department  of  that  asso- 
ciation. Resolved  further,  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Council  that  the  work  done  and  the 
reports  issued  in  the  past  by  the  Library  de- 
partment have  been  useful  and  significant; 
that  large  opportunities  for  future  work  still 
exist  and  that  the  Council  records  its  strong 
hope  that  the  Library  department  will  not  be 
abolished." 

S.  H.  Ranck  referred  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Periodical  Publishers'  Clearing  House  with 
reference  to  subscriptions  to  periodicals  by 
libraries  through  agents.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  W.  H.  Brett's  action  in  Cleveland 
against  the  publishers,  and  Mr.  Hill  urged 
that  the  Council  give  its  support  to  Mr. 
Brett  in  his  contention. 

Miss  Ahern  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  report  on  this,  which  was 
voted,  and  the  president  appointed  S.  H. 
Ranck,  F.  P.  Hill  and  Mary  E.  Ahern  on 
this  committee.  The  committee  reported  as 


follows:  "Whereas  it  appears  that  the  Peri- 
odical Publishers'  Clearing  House  is  an  or- 
ganization discriminating  unjustly  against  li- 
braries; Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Council  of  the  American  Library  Associ- 
ation that  the  Association  through  its  Ex- 
ecutive Board  should  give  its  moral  sup- 
port to  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  in 
its  fight  against  the  Periodical  Publishers' 
Clearing  House  as  a  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade;  and,  furthermore,  that 
the  Executive  Board  instruct  the  Associa- 
tion's committee  on  bookbuying  to  continue 
to  use  every  effort  within  the  power  of  the 
committee  and  the  Association  to  have  the 
discrimination  of,  the  aforesaid  Clearing 
House  declared  unlawful  by  the  United 
States  courts."  The  above  report  of  the 
committee  was  adopted. 

A  committee,  composed  of  Mary  W.  Plum- 
mer,  C.  W.  Andrews  and  C.  W.  Lane,  was 
appointed  by  the  president  to  prepare  reso- 
lutions on  the  deaths  of  Alice  B.  Kroeger, 
Mary  E.  Sargent  and  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield. 

The  secretary  read  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Association,  "Voted,  that  in  view  of  the 
vote  of  Council  at  the  Minnetonka  confer- 
ence as  being  inexpedient  (see  p.  410,  Papers 
and  Proceedings  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  1908),  the 
Executive  Board  refers  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Council,  the  communication  of  the 
Committee  on  library  training,  suggesting 
an  examination  of  library  schools." 

Henry  E.  Legler  urged  that  there  be  an 
examination  of  the  library  schools  as  sug- 
gested by  the  committee,  or  the  list  of  schools 
which  have  appeared  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Hand- 
book and  other  Association  publications 
should  be  omitted. 

It  was  moved  and  voted  that,  "It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Council  that  it  is  expedient  to 
adopt  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  library 
training  in  regard  to  examination  of  library 
schools." 

C.  H.  Gould,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  sections  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  submitted  a 
report  which  aroused  much  interest.  Three 
recommendations  were  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. First,  that  petitions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  sections  should  be  presented 
only  by : 
(a)  Members  actively  engaged  in  the  work 

of  the  proposed  section. 
(&)  By  not  less  than  20-25  of  such  members. 
Second,  it  is  suggested  that  a  section 
whose  usefulness  has  become,  for  any  reason, 
a  thing  of  the  past,  should  be  discharged 
by  the  Council.  Third,  it  might  be  well  also 
that  the  general  program  committee  should 
feel  that  it  has  the  right  to  exercise  a  stricter 
supervision  of  the  section  programs  than 
it  has  hitherto  done;  that  it  might  even 
decide  not  only  how  much,  but  whether  any 
time  at  a  conference  should  be  allotted  to 
the  work  of  a  particular  section. 
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By  vote  of  Council  the  first  arid  second 
recommendations  were  adopted,  but  the  third 
recommendation  was  rejected.  It  was  voted, 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  sections 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  be  presented  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board  with  a  statement  of  the  action  of 
the  Council  thereon,  with  instructions  to 
incorporate  its  adopted  provisions  into 
amendments  to  By-laws  9  and  10. 

MINUTES  OF  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

The  Executive  board  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  met  in  Chicago,  Jan.  4, 
1910.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
present  were  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  James  I. 
Wyer,  jr.,  Alice  S.  Tyler,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmen- 
dorf,  C.  W.  Andrews,  Purd  B.  Wright  and 
Henry  E.  Legler. 

After  a  statement  by  the  president,  N.  D. 
C.  Hodges,  as  to  the  advisability  of  hoHing 
the  1910  'conference  in  New  York  City, 
there  was  an  informal  discussion,  after  which 
it  was  voted,  that  Mackinac  Island,  Michigan, 
be  selected  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  on  condition  of  sat- 
isfactory rates,  conference  rooms,  etc.,  being 
granted. 

A  letter  was  read  from  H.  C.  Wellman 
in  which  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  library  administra- 
tion. It  was  voted,  that  Harrison  W.  Craver 
be  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
library  administration.  It  was  voted  also, 
that  Miss  Theresa  Hitchler  be  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  catalog  rules 
for  small  libraries,  with  power  to  appoint  the 
other  members  of  that  committee. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  various 
committees  outlining  committee  work  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  Committee  on  (  library 
training  reported  to  the  Executive  board  as 
follows : 

"For  some  years  past  members  of  the 
American  Library  Association  have  recently 
repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  library  training  to  the  fact  that 
on  account  of  the  rapid  increase  of  schools 
and  other  agencies  for  library  training,  an 
examination  of  such  places  of  study  by  the 
committee  would  be  of  great  value. 

"It  has  seemed  to  the  committee  that  in 
this  matter  merely  ex  parte  statements  from 
the  schools  themselves  or  from  others  ought 
not  to  be  accepted,  but  that  any  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
library  training  should  be  made  only  after 
a  careful  examination  by  competent  exam- 
iners, of  the  existing  facilities  for  library 
training.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  present  situation  calls  for  a  very 
careful  examination  of  the  present  opportuni- 
ties for  library  training.  The  committee 
therefore  desires,  during  the  coming  season, 
to  give  to  all  such  places  of  training  an 
opportunity  to  be  examined.  Such  examina- 
tions would  be  conducted  by  at  least  two 


thoroughly  trained  persons  selected  by  the 
Committee  on  library  training,  the  same  ex- 
aminers to  inspect  all  the  schools  desiring 
it.  Only  such  schools  as  wish  to  be  examined 
will  be  visited. 

"If  the  school  should  accept  the  opportuni- 
ty of  examination  offered  by  the  committee, 
it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  examiners.  Therefore,  be- 
fore entering  upon  this  work,  this  outline  of 
the  plans  of  the  committee  is  presented  to 
the  Council  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  with  the  request 
that  if  the  plans  of  the  committee  commend 
themselves  to  the  Council  an  appropriation 
of  $500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, be  made  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such 
an  examination." 

It  was  voted  by  the  Executive  board  that 
in  view  of  the  vote  of  the  Council  at  the 
Minnetonka  Conference  (see  page  410,  Pa- 
pers and  Proceedings,  1908)  as  being  ex- 
pedient, the  Executive  board  referred  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Council  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  library  training,  suggesting  the 
examination  of  library  schools. 

Under  section  two  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
Association  the  following  nominating  com- 
mittee v/as  appointed:  Arthur  E.  Bostwick, 
W.  H.  Brett,  E.  C.  Richardson,  Mary  E. 
Ahern,  Mary  W.  Plummer. 

Purd  B.  Wright  submitted  his  resignation 
as  treasurer  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  it  was  voted, 
that  Mr.  Wright's  resignation  be  accepted 
with  regret.  The  Executive  board  expressed 
great  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services 
Mr.  Wright  had  rendered  the  American  Li- 
brary Association.  Carl  B.  Roden,  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library,  was  elected  treasurer 
of  the- American  Library  Association  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Wright. 

Mr  Wright  submitted  the  following  report 
which  was  referred  to  the  Finance  com- 
mittee : 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  for  the  year  1909 
is  herewith  presented.  It  shows  receipts  for 
the  year  of  $6196.59  (being  $60.06  less  than 
the  estimate  made  to  you  in  September) 
Receipts  from  membership  were  less  than 
expected,  while  other  sources  showed  slight 
increases.  Expenditures  were  $4904.12,  or 
$1362.88  less  than  anticipated.  This  is  par- 
tially explained  by  the  statement  that  print- 
ing of  conference  proceedings  is  not  com- 
pleted and  bill  not  rendered,  and  by  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  one  bill  of  $150  is  in  process 
of  allowance.  There  is  due  the  endowment 
fund  $75  for  three  life  memberships  paid 
during  the  year.  With  these  items  elimi- 
nated, the  actual  balance  for  1910  will  be 
$2475  instead  of  $2196,  as  thought  last  sum- 
mer. 

Estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
1910  are  $6800.  The  only  possibility  of  a 
change  in  the  estimated  receipts  is  in  the 
membership  and  interest  accounts.  With 
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headquarters  in  good  running  order,  and  in- 
creased interest  aroused  through  its  work- 
ing, I  think  no  fear  need  be  felt  as  to  mem- 
bership. The  other  is  a  comparatively  small 
matter. 

A  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Association 
were  placed  in  the  savings  department  of  the 
Bartlett  Trust  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  for  a  few 
months  at  four  per  cent.,  the  checking  ac- 
count for  current  expenses  drawing  two  per 
cent.  This  accounts  for  the  excess  in  in- 
terest collections  over  the  estimate.  It  is 
only  fair  to  the  officers  of  the  trust  company 
named  to  say  that  no  banking  expenses  of 
any  kind  were  made  against  this  office, 
checks  being  cashed  free  and  drafts  drawn 
without  charge. 

You  can  readily  understand  that  not  a  little 
work  was  entailed  by  the  changes  of  the  year, 
the  installing  of  new  methods  and  new  offi- 
cers. Everything  has.  progressed  with  as 
little  delay  as  could  have  been  expected. 

My  resignation  having  been  tendered  as 
effective  Jan  4,  the  business  affairs  have  been 
left  in  as  good  condition  as  possible  for  my 
successor.  The  record  of  a  few  months,  to- 
gether with  the  outlook  for  the  future,  fully 
justifies  those  who  earnestly  stood  for  the 
changes  made  during  the  year  and  the  open- 
ing of  effective  headquarters. 

A  letter  was  received  from  S.  H.  Ranck 
in  regard  to  the  ruling  of  the  Periodical  Pub- 
lishers' Clearing  House  with  reference  to  sub- 
scriptions to  periodicals  by  libraries  through 
agents,  which  latter  was  referred  by  the 
Executive  board  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee 
on  bookbinding. 

C.  W.  Andrews  discussed  Dr.  A.  B.  Mey- 
ers' suggestion  of  a  library  exhibit  at  the 
American  exposition  in  Berlin  in  1910,  after 
which  it  was  voted,  that  the  secretary  be 
instructed  to  express  to  Dr?  Meyers  the  in- 
terest of  the  Executive  board  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  this  exposition  and  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  library  commercial  houses  in  this 
country  in  regard  to  making  an  exhibit  there. 

PUBLISHING   BOARD 

The  Publishing  Board  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  met  in  Chicago,  Jan.  4, 
1910. 

P.  B.  Wright,  treasurer  of  the  Publishing 
Board,  gave  financial  report  from  Oct.  6- 
Dec.  31,  1909,  as  follows : 


1909 

Oct.     9.  Received   from  Gardner  M.  Jones, 

treas $2485.52 

30.  Interest  on  book  balance,  October.  2.19 
Nov.  19.  Chalmers    Hadley,    sec.,    headquar- 
ters  collections,   October 958.56 

30.  Interest   on    book    balance,    Nov..  2.32 

Dec.    9.  Trustees  of  endowment  fund 3000.00 

13.  Publishers'     Weekly,     refund     on 

overpaid  bill 10.00 

20.  Chalmers  Hadley,  sec.,  refund  on 

voucher   no.    46 18.45 

Chalmers   Hadley,    sec.,    headquar- 
ters  collections  to  Dec.    17 650.52 


27.  Chalmers    Hadley,    sec.,    headquar- 
ters collections  to   Dec.   27 266.52 

31.  Interest   on    book    balance,    Dec...  5.48 

$7399-56 

EXPENDITURES 

Oct.   i2-Dec.  31.     Vouchers^ nos.   1-82 $5598.23 

801.33 


Book  balance,   Dec.  31,   1909. 


$7399-56 

Voted,  to  print  a  revised  edition  of  James 
I.  Wyer's  "Government  documents  in  small 
libraries,"  and  to  instruct  the  secretary  to 
obtain  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  printing 
of  Mr.  Wyer's  pamphlet. 

Robert  P.  Bliss  appeared  before  the  Board 
in  regard  to  the  change  in  time  of  beginning 
the  volume  number  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 
He  stated  that  he  represented  the  general 
opinion  of  the  League  of  Library  Commis- 
sions that  the  present  method  of  beginning  a 
new  volume  was  inconvenient  and  confusing. 

After  an  informal  discussion,  it  was  Voted, 
that  the  secretary  of  the  Board  write  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  library  commissions  requesting 
their  opinion  as  to  the  change  in  the  time  of 
the  volume  number ;  that  the  circular  give  a 
full  statement  of  the  reason  for  the  change, 
and  that  the  commission  be  asked  to  consult 
the  libraries  on  the  subject,  the  circular  to 
contain  also  a  request  for  an  opinion  from 
the  commissions  as  to  the  desirability  of  a 
six  months'  index  to  the  Booklist,  to  be  is- 
sued separately  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  10 
cents  a  copy. 

The  secretary  of  the  Board  read  a  com- 
munication from  Miss  Margaret  W.  Brown, 
secretary  of  the  League  of  Library  Commis- 
sions, in  which  the  .Board  was  requested  to 
take  over  the  publications  of  the  League  "in 
order  that  the  sale  of  all  publications  relating 
to  library  economy  may  be  centralized."  The 
Board  decided,  by  consent,  that  it  would  be 
glad  to  take  over  the  care  and  sale  of  the 
League's  publications,  when  work  at  the 
headquarters  office  was  in  condition  to  make 
this  possible. 

PROCEEDINGS 

The  September  number  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  v.  3,  no.  5, 
devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  3ist  con- 
ference of  the  A.  L.  A.  held  at  Bretton 
Woods,  June  26-July  3,  1909,  appeared  and 
was  received  by  members  early  in  January, 
1910.  This  volume  of  the  proceedings  is  the 
third  issued  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board, 
and  in  paging  runs  from  p.  119  to  p.  461,  cov- 
ering altogether  342  pages  and  including  the 
transactions  of  the  affiliated  societies  (Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Libraries ;  League 
of  Library  Commissions;  American  Associa- 
tion of  Law  Libraries).  The  transactions  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  Association'  are 
given  in  sequence  as  follows:  College  and 
reference;  Trustees';  Catalog;  Library  work 
with  children ;  Professional  training  for  "li- 
brarianship. 
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DELAWARE    STATE    LIBRARY    COMMISSION 

The  third  biennial  report  of  the  Delaware 
State  Library  Commission  for  the  years 
1907-1908  covers  eight  pages.  The  appropri- 
ation for  each  of  the  two  years  was  $700. 
Travelling  libraries  were  sent  throughout  the 
state  to  clubs,  granges  and  associations,  the 
most  important  work  being  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  and  the  Sunday- 
schools.  There  are  66  of  these  travelling 
libraries  containing  about  50  volumes  each. 

NEBRASKA    PUBLIC    LIBRARY    COMMISSION 

The  fourth  biennial  report  of  the  Nebras- 
ka Public  Library  Commission  covers  the 
period  Nov.  30,  I9o6-Nov.  30,  1908.  During 
this  two  years'  period  a  number  of  new  li- 
braries have  been  established.  There  are 
only  five  towns  in  Nebraska  with  a  popula- 
tion over  2000  which  are  without  public 
libraries.  There  are  25  towns  with  a  popula- 
tion of  under  1000  which  have  public  li- 
braries. The  report  states  that  "ten  years  ago 
there  were,  perhaps,  three  librarians  in  the 
state  who  had  had  technical  training.  We 
now  have  15  librarians  who  are  graduates 
of  library  schools  and  13  who  have  taken 
summer  school  courses,  while  15  have  taken 
the  correspondence  course  given  by  the  Com- 
mission." The  Commission  has  arranged  to 
give  a  correspondence  course  covering  in 
20  lessons  the  essential  points  of  library 
economy,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  small 
library.  Through  the  periodical  exchange 
for  public  libraries  maintained  by  the  Com- 
mission there  have  been  sent  out,  during  the 
two  years,  174  complete  volumes  and  1291 
single  numbers.  Seven  libraries  of  40  vol- 
umes each  have  been  added  to  the  collec- 
tion of  travelling  libraries,  making  113  li- 
braries altogether.  The  need  of  definite  pro- 
vision by  law  for  the  selection  of  books 
for  the  school  library  and  the  need  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  compilation  and  printing 
of  a  list  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  is  em- 
phasized. 

Further  library  legislation  is  needed  that 
will  raise  the  appropriations  for  the  smaller 
town  libraries. 

WISCONSIN   FREE   LIBRARY   COMMISSION 

The  seventh  biennial  report  (1907-08)  of 
the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission 
was  published  in  1908  in  Madison.  It  carries 
on  the  record  of  the  Commission's  work  from 
the  date  of  the  previous  report  (1905-1906), 
which  was  published  in  1907  and  which  was 
noted  in  the  August  (1907)  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL, p.  373.  At  the  date  of  this  latest  report 
there  were  156  free  public  libraries  in  Wis- 
consin, as  compared  with  126  in  1904,  105 
in  1900,  52  in  1806,  and  28  in  1893.  But  as 
Mr.  Legler  states  in  his  secretary's  report, 


"this  array  of  bare  figures  does  not  tell  the 
entire  story  of  growth,  nor  does  it  indicate 
the  rapid  rate  of  progress  as  to  efficiency. 
It  does,  however,  measure  the  spread  of  li- 
brary facilities  to  all  sections  of  the  state, 
and  in  most  localities,  where  the  density  of 
population  makes  possible  the  maintenance  of 
free  public  libraries.  There  now  remains  no 
city  of  3000  population  unprovided  and  but 
five  which  count  in  excess  of  2000  inhabi- 
tants have  thus  far  failed  to  establish  public 
libraries.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  hamlets  and  villages  approximating  600 
to  1500  population  each,  which  are  bravely 
seeking  to  furnish  library  privileges  by  pub- 
lic taxation.  These  communities  the  Wiscon- 
sin Library  Commission  is  seeking  to  aid  by 
means  of  its  town  libraries  system,  which 
is  an  enlargement  of  the  rural  travelling  li- 
brary system." 

At  the  date  of  this  report  there  were  66 
public  libraries  in  buildings  constructed  espe- 
cially for  them,  and  since  1902  especially 
there  has  been  much  activity  in  library  build- 
ing. With  the  establishment  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Library  School,  the  first  class  of  which 
was  begun  in  September,  1906,  the  work  of 
the  Commission  was  strengthened  and  a  great 
impetus  given  to  the  library  movement  of  the 
state.  An  outline  of  the  school  work  is 
given  in  the  report.  The  report  of  the  trav- 
elling library  covers  about  five  pages.  The 
total  circulation  for  the  year  1908  of  books 
in  the  state  and  county  systems  was  135,321 
and  for  the  biennial  period  covered  by 
the  commission  report  the  total  circulation 
was  more  than  a  quarter  million.  Town  li- 
braries of  loo  volumes  each  were  established 
experimentally  two  years  previous  to  the  date 
of  this  report.  The  circulation  of  these  li- 
braries has  been  so  much  larger  per  volume 
than  in  the  other  libraries  that  the  life  of  the 
books  promises  to  be  much  briefer  than 
customary.  Study  clubs  have  made  a  grow- 
ing demand  upon  the  Commission  which  has 
been  met  as  fully  as  resources  would  allow. 

There  is  now  a  total  of  65  study  reference 
libraries.  The  eight  libraries  on  Wisconsin 
history  furnished  by  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society  have  been  in  constant  use.  A  series 
of  study  outlines  issued  by  the  Study  club 
department  of  the  Commission  covers  the  fol- 
lowing topics :  Japan,  Russia,  Canada,  Travel 
in  England  and  Wales,  Travel  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  French  history,  Modern  Italy- 
history,  various  Shakespeare  plays,  a  series 
of  seven  United  States  history  ouMines, 
French  art,  American  literature,  early  Vic- 
torian period  of  English  literature  and  Wis- 
consin history.  By  an  increase  in  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  Legislative  reference  de- 
partment a  broader  scope  of  work  may  be 
undertaken  and  will  increase  the  usefulness 
of  this  department. 

Tabulated  statistics  of  libraries  are  given  in 
the  report. 
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State  Xfbrars  associations 

COLORADO    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado  Li- 
brary Association  (library  section  of  the  Col- 
orado Teachers'  Association)  was  held  in 
Denver,  Dec.  27-30.  The  program  included 
the  following  papers  and  speakers :  "The  li- 
brary and  the  school  children,"  by  Lucy  W. 
Baker,  Public  Library,  Colorado  Springs; 
"The  local  library  and  Colorado  history,"  by 
James  F.  Willard,  University  of  Colorado; 
"United  States  public  documents  for  stu- 
dents," by  C.  Henry  Smith,  Public  Library, 
Denver.  The  officers  for  the  year  1910  were 
elected  as  follows:  president,  Miss  Lucy  W. 
Baker;  secretary,  Miss  H.  E.  Richie. 

IOWA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  20th  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Li- 
brary Association  was  held  in  Des  Moines, 
Oct.  12-14,  IQOQ-  The  opening  session  was 
held  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Public  Library. 

A  cordial  welcome  was  extended  the  Asso- 
ciation by  Hon.  A.  J.  Mathis,  mayor  of  the 
city;  Mr.  J.  G.  Olmsted,  president  of  the 
Des  Moines  Library  Board,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
Brigham,  state  librarian.  Mr.  Brigham,  in  a 
brief  outline  of  the  size  and  character  of  the 
various  libraries  in  Des  Moines,  introduced 
them  to  the  Association,  and  Mr.  M.  G. 
Wyer  responded  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  annual  address  by  the  president.  Miss 
Harriet  A.  Wood,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  followed. 
Miss  Wood  reviewed  the  larger  phases  of  li- 
brary work  and  set  forth  Iowa's  special  op- 
portunity for  extension  work  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

Following  the  secretary's  report,  Miss  Lil- 
lian B.  Arnold,  of  Dubuque,  read  a  paper  on 
"Publicity,  or  library  advertising,"  showing 
the  ways  a  library  may  be  brought  before  the 
public  and  its  helpfulness  to  it  emphasized. 
The  session  closed  with  an  address  upon 
"The  library  trustee,  his  responsibilities  and 
privileges,"  by  Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley,  of  Chi- 
cago, secretary  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  by  courtesy  of  the 
staffs  of  the  local  libraries,  a  delightful  re- 
ception was  held  at  Hoyt  Sherman  Place,  the 
Des  Moines  Women's  Club  House.  The 
reading  of  "My  lady's  ring"  by  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Jewell  Everts,  of  New  York  City,  was 
a  most  enjoyable  feature  of  the  evening. 

The  sessions  on  Wednesday  were  held  in 
the  Library  Commission  rooms,  State  Histor- 
ical building.  The  morning  session  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Hon.  I.  B.  Richman,  vice-presi- 
dent. Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  president  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  was  present, 
and  gave  a  word  of  greeting  to  the  library 
workers  of  Iowa. 


Discussions  of  library  auxiliary  clubs,  en- 
dowments for  libraries,  and  the  library  law 
were  a  part  of  the  morning's  program.  A 
paper  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Reed,  trustee  of  the 
Waterloo  Public  Library,  upon  "The  business 
side  of  the  library  —  budget  and  tax  levy," 
followed. 

What  the  library  can  do  for  the  rural  com- 
munity was  discussed  by  Mrs.  F.  F.  Faville, 
trustee,  in  her  paper  on  "Farmers'  rest 
rooms." 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  five- 
minute  reports  from  the  district  chairmen: 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Horton  (Algona)  ;  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Bangs  (Carroll)  ;  Miss  M.  B.  Jay  (Shenan- 
doah)  ;  MisS  Lillian  B.  Arnold  (Dubuque)  : 
Miss  Grace  D.  Rose  (Davenport)  ;  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence McKibben  (Mt.  Pleasant). 

An  address  upon  "Books  as  a  part  of  a 
state's  system  of  education"  was  delivered 
by  Hon.  H.  E.  Deemer,  of  Red  Oak,  in  which 
he  made  an  earnest  plea  that  the  public  li- 
braries provide  an  education  for  those  who, 
by  misfortune  or  neglect,  were  not  educated 
in  the  schools. 

A  report  upon  the  extension  work  of  the 
Iowa  Library  Commission,  given  by  Miss 
Alice  S.  Tyler,  secretary,  reviewed  the  work 
of  the  year. 

An  interesting  talk  upon  "The  speaking 
voice  in  library  work/'  by  Miss  Katherine 
Jewell  Everts,  of  New  York,  emphasized  the 
value  of  voice  training  and  its  possibilities  in 
interpreting  literature. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  program  an 
opportunity  was  given  for  an  inspection  of 
state  buildings. 

On  Wednesday  evening  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Newton,  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  upon  "The  inspiration  of 
books."  Following  the  address  Mr.  N.  D.  C. 
Hodges,  president  of  the  American  Library- 
Association,  and  librarian  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary of  Cincinnati,  gave  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture showing  fine  stereoplicon  views  of  for- 
eign cities. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  opened  with 
the  reports  of  committees.  Adoption  of  the 
report  of  the  nominating  committee  resulted 
in  the  election  of  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  president,  Hon.  I.  B.  Rich- 
man, trustee  Muscatine  Public  Library;  ist 
vice-president,  Miss  Vina  E.  Clark,  librarian 
Iowa  State  College  Library;  2d  vice-presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Florence  Anders,  librarian  Iowa 
Falls  Public  Library;  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Rich,  Iowa  City;  secretary,  Miss  Lillian  B. 
Arnold,  librarian  Carnegie-Stout  Library, 
Dubuque ;  registrar,  Miss  Bertha  Wilson,  cat- 
aloger  Des  Moines  Public  Library;  member 
of  executive  board,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Dailey,  libra- 
rian Council  Bluffs  Public  Library. 

The  question  of  representation  of  library 
interests  on  the  program  of  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association 
was  presented,  and  Mr.  L.  L.  Dickerson  and 
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Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Teachers'  As- 
sociation at,  the  next  executive  board  meeting. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  session  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  "The  use  and  care  of 
books  in  high  schools,  normal  schools  and 
colleges."  Papers  were  read  by  Miss  Ellen 

D.  Biscoe,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College  Li- 
brary; Miss  Vina  E.  Clark,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege Library;   Miss  Harriet  E.  Howe,  State 
University    Library;    Mr.    L.    L.    Dickerson, 
Grinnell   College  Library,  and   Miss   Blanche 
Galloway,    Drake    University    Library.      The 
work   done   by   the   libraries    of   the    various 
educational  institution?  of  our  state  was  re- 
viewed  and   emphasis  laid  upon  the  import- 
ance of  teaching  students  the  value  and  use 
of  a  library. 

A  book  symposium  occupied  the  remainder 
of  the  afternoon. 

MARY  I.  AMIDON,  Secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS    LIBRARY    CLUB 

The  winter  (72d)  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Library  Club  was  held  at  Boston, 
Jan.  27,  1910.  The  morning  session,  at  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  opened  with  a  busi- 
ness meeting.  Mr.  Charles  K.  Bolton,  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  club  at  a  n.eeting  to  be  held  on  March  3, 
to  elect  three  directors  to  represent  libraries 
and  museums  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  1915  movement.  By  an  amendment  Mr. 
Bolton  was  given  power  to  appoint  a  substi- 
tute if  he  should  be  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

The  question  of  a  two  or  three  days'  meet- 
ing of  the  club  at  Pittsfield  in  June  was 
brought  up,  and  left  open.  Mr.  Faxon  out- 
lined the  proposed  A.  L.  A.  trip  to  Brussels, 
to  take  part  in  the  International  conference 
of  librarians  to  be  held  in  August. 

Mr.  Bolton  then  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Sargent,  and  a 
committee  of  three  —  Miss  Alice  G.  Chandler, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Tillinghast  and  Mr.  Gardner  M. 
Jones  —  was  appointed  to  draw  up  resolu- 
tions in  her  memory. 

Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  B. 
Tillinghast  and  the  death  of  Miss  Georgie 

E.  Seaverns  were  read: 

RESOLUTIONS     ON     THE     DEATH     OF     C.     B.      TILLINGHAST 

The  Massachusetts  Library  Club  recognizes  that 
on  the  death  of  C.  B.  Tillinghast  the  state  has  lost 
one  who  was  for  a  generacion  a  force  in  library 
history. 

Through  a  long  life  lie  worked  zealously  for  the 
highest  ideals  in  education,  historical  study  and  in 
government. 

His  discriminating  judgment  and  wide  knowledge 
of  books  enabled  him  to  collect  a  notable  state  li- 
brary which  will  serve  as  one  of  many  memorials 
of  his  labors. 

The  business  meeting  was  followed  by  a 
paper  on  "Early  American  libraries,  their 
founders  and  their  patrons,"  by  Dr.  Austin 
Baxter  Keep,  of  Columbia  University.  The 


paper  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  Dr. 
Keep  spoke  first  of  the  early  libraries  of  Bos- 
ton, and  then  described  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  libraries  outside  of  New  England. 

During  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the 
club  visited  the  new  Art  Museum,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  director,  Dr.  Arthur  Fair- 
banks, who  explained  the  general  plan  and 
arrangement  of  the  building  and  its  con- 
tents. A  dinner  was  given  at  the  Copley 
Square  Hotel,  at  6.30  p.m.  Dr.  E.  Charlton 
Black,  professor  of  English  literature,  Boston 
University,  gave  an  after-dinner  address. 
GERTRUDE  E.  FOREST,  Recorder. 

NEW  JERSEY  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  I9th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Library  Association  at  Princeton,  in  October, 
is  remembered  by  the  many  who  attended  as 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  ones  in  the  history 
of  the  Association.  The  historic  charm  of 
the  old  university  town,  the  beauty  and  in- 
terest of  the  campus,  and  the  hospitality  not 
only  of  the  staff  of  the  University  library  but 
of  the  women  of  the  town,  who  gave  in  the 
library  a  most  enjoyable  afternoon  reception, 
made  the  occasion  a  memorable  one. 

Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  made  the  address  of 
welcome  in  the  morning  in  Murray  Hall. 
After  which  the  Association  was  fortunate  in 
having  Mrs.  Salome  Cutler  Fairchild  con- 
duct for  it  a  book  symposium.  During  it 
the  following  papers  were  most  ably  given : 
Franciscanism  new  and  old,  by  Dr.  E.  C. 
Richardson;  A  generation  of  ethics,  by  Mr. 
Charles  K.  Bolton  (read  by  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Hill)  ;  A  group  of  books  of  science,  by  Mr. 
George  lies ;  A  group  of  books  of  history,  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Whittlesey,  Princeton  University; 
Stephen  Phillip's  Faust,  by  Dr.  Hardin  Craig, 
Princeton  University;  Should  girls  read  fic- 
tion?, by  Miss  Helen  Dawes  Brown. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  presi- 
dent, Mr.  H.  E.  Deats,  Flemington,  N.  J. ; 
ist  vice-president,  Miss  Louise  Morris,  Sum- 
mit, N.  J. :  2d  vice-president,  Miss  Hazel 
Mulligan,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. ;  secretary, 
Miss  Edna  B.  Pratt,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  treas- 
urer, Miss  Mary  Peters,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

The  Association  was  the  guest  of  Prince- 
ton for  luncheon  at  the  Inn. 

The  Princeton  Glee  Club  -Quartette  opened 
the  evening  session  in  McCosh  Hall  with 
remarkably  well  rendered  numbers.  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke  gave  the  address  of  the 
evening,  having  as  his  subject  "The  reader, 
the  book  and  the  library." 

NEW    YORK  LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

The  New  York  Library  Association  has 
decided  to  return  again  to  the  .Sagamore, 
Lake  George,  for  its  annual  meeting,  which 
will  be  held  from  Sept.  18  to  25.  Further 
particulars  will  be  given  in  later  issues. 

MARY  L.  DAVIS,  Secretary 
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CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Li- 
brary Club,  held  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  5, 
was  given  over  to  the  reception  to  the  libra- 
rians who  had  come  to  the  city  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Council,  the  Institute,  and 
the  League  of  Library  Commissions  and 
the  conference  of  the  College  and  University 
Libraries. 

Through  the  hospitality  of  the  Art  Insti- 
tute the  reception  was  held  in  four  of  their 
galleries.  The  receiving  line  included  Miss 
Elliott,  president  of  the  club;  Mr.  Hodges, 
Mr.  Bostwick,  Miss  Van  Home,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Bailey,  Mr.  Legler,  Miss  Ahern,  Mr.  Carl- 
ton,  Mrs.  Legler  and  Mr.  Andrews. 

The  new  East  galleries  dedicated  the  day 
previous  were  thrown  open,  and  the  visitors 
were  given  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
temporary  exhibit  of  work  of  Chicago  artists, 
as  well  as  the  permanent  collections. 

The  delightful  surroundings  and  cordial 
hospitality  made  the  reception  an  ideal  occa- 
sion, and  every  one  of  the  225  members  and 
friends  present  pronounced  the  reception  a 
complete  success. 

EDWARD  D.  TWEEDELL,  Secretary. 

NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Li- 
brary Club,  on  Jan.  20,  was  also  this  year  the 
celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  its 
founding. 

The  dinner  was  held  in  the  new  Fifth 
Avenue  restaurant,  and  something  over  100 
guests  took  part  in  the  club's  birthday  party. 
Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker,  one  of  the  charter  members, 
presided  and  called  to  mind  the  many  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  city  during  the 
25  years  of  the  club's  life.  President  Finley, 
of  the  City  College,  and  Miss  Marguerite 
Merington  were  the  speakers.  Mrs.  Anne 
Wallace  Howland  was  among  the  guests  of 
honor,  but  merely  bowed  her  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  chairman's  greeting  and  the  club's 
applause.  Mr.  Bowker-  expressed  the  regret 
of  the  librarians  of  New  York  at  Miss  Lord's 
withdrawal  from  their  ranks,  and  he  also 
welcomed  into  New  York  library  circles  Mr. 
W.  Dawson  Johnston,  the  new  librarian  of 
Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Bostwick,  who  for  so  many  years  has 
been  a  welcome  guest  at  the  club  dinners 
and  a  contributor  to  many  of  its  successes, 
not  being  present  in  person,  sent  to  the  club 
an  expression  of  his  good  wishes  for  the  fes- 
tivity in  verse,  as  follows: 

Although   I   can't   participate 

In   this,    your   gastronomic   meeting, 
I   hasten,   ere   it  be  too   late, 

To    send    my   kindly   greeting. 

Originating   at   my   desk, 

It   jumps   the   ice-gorged    Mississippi, 
And    then,    with    leap    and    bound    grotesque 

(As    suddenly   pone   dippy). 


It    clears    the  .  plains    of    Illinois, 

The  ice-bound  fields  of  Indiana, 
And    coasts    the    mountains    like    a    boy 

In    quite    a    reckless    manner. 

It   wings   o'er    Pennsylvania's   dales, 

Right     through     the     land     of     tired     commuters, 
And    o'er    the    Hudson    rashly    sails, 

Like   Coney's   Shoot-the-Chuters. 

And,    stumbling   over   rubbish   heaps, 

Due  to  'Manhattan's  cleaning  system, 
Avoids    the    gutter's    fearsome    deeps  — 

(I    wonder    how    it    missed    *em). 

So  to  that  massive  pile   it  comes, 

Where    erstwhile    lurked    the    Amen    Corner, 
Where  now   Librarians   eat  their  plums 

Like   fabled   Jackie  Horner. 

It    flies    across    the    Biblio-fest 

(The   joyous  sight   new    wings  has   tent   it) 
And    'lights    on    Mr.     Bowker's    chest. 

Precisely  where  I  sent  it. 

And    now,    my   messenger   so    true, 

More  swift  than  wireless  or  than  cable, 

Bestow  that  love   I  sent  by  you, 
On  each  one  round  the  table. 

Could  I  but  taste  that  soup  —  that  fish 

which   L.   C.   dinars   find  so  tasty, 
And    gossip   with   you    o'er    each    dish  — 

Swap   yarns   with   every   pasty  — 

I'd    give    a    lot  —  but    no,    alack! 

The    weary    miles    are    intervening; 
I'll  have  to  take  another  tack 

To   emphasize   my  meaning. 

So   let   my  message   tell   you   this — 
For  every   mile   that's   travelled   over, 

I   wish  you  months  and  years  of  bliss, 
In  lives  lived  all  in  clover. 

May    Circulations    onward    stride, 

And    Inventories    re'er    be    mentioned, 

Carnegie    gifts    be    multiplied 
And   EVERYBODY   pensioned. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  second  meeting  of  the  season  was  held 
on  Monday  evening,  Jan.  10,  1910,  at  the  H. 
Josephine  Widener  Branch  of  the  Free  Li- 
brary of  Philadelphia. 

Upon  motion  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  was  omitted. 

Announcement  was  made  of  five  new  mem- 
bers to  full  membership. 

An  invitation  to  attend  the  I4th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club 
and  the  New  Jersey  Library  Association,  at 
the  Hotel  Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  March  4 
and  5,  1910,  was  extended  to  members  and 
friends. 

The  president,  Dr.  Robinson,  then  intro- 
duced the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  John 
F.  .Lewis,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  who  presented  an 
illustrated  address  on  the  "Origin  and  his- 
tory of  woodcuts  and  wood  engravings  as 
found  in  books"  in  a  most  attractive  and  in- 
teresting manner.  His  illustrations,  taken 
from  the  earliest  known  specimens,  were  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Lewis.  The  original  books 
and  manuscripts,  dating  from  the  early  part 
of  the  I5th  century,  from  which  the  illustra- 
tions were  made,  were  on  exhibition  in  the 
library. 

JEAN  E.  GRAFFEN,  Secretary. 
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DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  graduates  of  the  school,  in  token  of 
their  appreciation  of  Miss  Kroeger's  services 
and  of  their  personal  regard  for  her,  propose 
to  establish  a  lectureship  to  be  known  as  the 
Alice  B.  Kroeger  lectureship.  A  fund  of 
$1500  is  required.  The  question  has  several 
times  been  asked  whether  those  not  gradu- 
ates of  Drexel  are  priviliged  to  contribute. 
In  reply  to  such  questions  I  am  authorized 
by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  fund  to 
say  that  a  gift  from  any  friend  of  Miss 
Kroeger,  or  from  anyone  who  valued  her 
work,  will  be  gladly  received.  Such  contri- 
butions should  be  sent  to  the  secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss  Agnes  MacAlister,  4031  Walnut 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Graduates  of  the  school  have  received  the 
following  appointments  : 

Miss  Mary  P.  Wilde,  '04,  librarian  of  the 
Burr  School  Branch  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library. 

Miss  Emily  S.  Glezen,  '09,  librarian  of  the 
Niles  (Ohio)  Library  Association. 

SCHOOL  NOTES 

Miss  Mary  E.  Herr  was  appointed  by  Miss 
Kroeger  to  represent  the  class  at  Institute 
faculty  meetings.  . 

Miss  Anne  A.  Porcher  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  present  class. 

SALOME  CUTLER  FAIRCHILD, 

Acting  Director. 
NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  revised  plan  of  practice  work  pro- 
vides the  juniors  with  more  practice  in 
reference  work  in  the  State  Library  reading- 
room.  The  juniors  will  assist  in  getting 
material  for  replies  to  questions  received  by 
mail  and  will  aid  the  regular  reference  force 
in  such  cases  as  require  considerable  search 
through  the  books  in  the  reference-room 
collection.  The  familiarity  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  reference  collection  and  the 
work  of  the  Reference  department  which  will 
be  gained  in  this  way  will  undoubtedly  in- 
fluence favorably  the  more  direct  reference 
work  with  the  users  of  the  library  which  is 
assigned  in  the  senior  year. 

The  junior  class  has  completed  the  ele- 
mentary course  in  Library  buildings.  The 
final  examination  was  held  Dec.  22. 

The  holiday  vacation  began  Wednesday 
noon,  Dec  22.  School  exercises  were  re- 
sumed Tuesday  morning,  Jan.  4. 

A  permanent  working  collection  of  mate- 
rial to  illustrate  the  courses  in  Bookbinding 
and  library  printing  has  been  begun.  Some 
excellent  samples  of  leather  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  State  Library  bmdery.  Sam- 
ples of  book-cloths,  cover-papers  and  other 
binders'  materials  have  been  donated  by 


dealers  and  manufacturers.  A  few  well- 
known  binders  have  sent  samples  of  their 
work.  Typical  examples  of  type-faces,  pa- 
pers and  other  typographical  material  have 
also  been  secured.  The  collection  will  be 
strictly  utilitarian  in  character  and  confined 
to  such  material  as  actually  illustrates  the 
class-room  work.  A  valuable  supplement  on 
the  artistic  side  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Dana's 
"Materials  and  features  of  the  printed  book," 
a  copy  of  which  has  recently  been  received 
by  the  school. 

The  23d  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
school  at  Columbia  University  was  infor- 
mally celebrated  in  the  school  lecture-room, 
Jan.  5.  Mr.  Walter  S.  Biscoe,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  faculty  since  the  founding  of 
the  school  in  1887,  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  the  early  days  of  the  school.  The  stu- 
dents acted  as  hosts,  and  the  invited  guests 
included  the  faculty  and  all  of  the  former 
students  of  the  school  at  present  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  State  Library.  Greetings 
were  received  from  Mrs.  Fairchild,  the  first 
vice-director. 

The  outside  lectures  for  January  were: 
Jan.  6.  Mr.  A.  L.  Peck,  librarian  of  the 
Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library,  on 
"Book-buying."  This  lecture  formed  a  part 
of  the  course  on  Order  work. 
Jan.  27.  Mr.  Willard  Austen,  reference  li- 
brarian of  Cornell  University,  two  lectures 
on  "University  library  administration." 
Mr.  Austen's  lectures,  which  were  part  of 
the  Advanced  administration  course,  were  a 
carefully  planned  discussion  of  the  peculiar 
problems  of  university  libraries  as  distinct 
from  those  of  public  and  even  of  college 
libraries. 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Blasl,  Miss  Henrietta  M.,  '10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed temporary  assistant  in  the  Catalogue 
division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Phipps,  Miss  Gertrude  E.,  B.L.S  '09,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Catalogue  di- 
vision of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Smith,   Miss   Fannie   M.,  'o6-'O7,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  librarian   of  the  Reuben 
McMillan    Free    Library,    Youngstown,    O., 
for  a  period  of  six  months. 
PRATT  INSTITUTE  SCHOOL   OF  LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The    lectures    of    the    winter    and    spring 
term  have  been  announced  as  follows : 
Jan.   ii  — Miss  A.   C.  Moore.     Selection  of 

books  for  children. 
Jan.    18.  —  Same    speaker.      Theory    of    the 

children's  room. 

Jan.  25.  —  Symposium.     Misses  C.  W.  Hunt, 
A.  C.  Moore,  H.  E.  Hassler,  Hazel  Mulli- 
gan, and  Agnes   Cowing,  on  the   Picture- 
bulletin  and  Story-telling  in  libraries. 
Feb.  i.  —  The  Director.    Poetry  for  children. 
Feb.  8.  —  R.   P.  Bliss.     Commission  work  in 
general. 
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Feb.  15.  —  Miss  F.  L.  Rathbone.  Library  ac- 
counts. 

March  i.  —  J.  I.  Wyer.  Government  docu- 
ments. 

March  8,  9,    16,    17.—  W.   R.    Eastman.     Li- 
brary buildings,  six  lectures. 
April,       date       unassigned. —  Miss       Zaidee 

Brown.     The  work  of  the  organizer. 
April,     dates     unassigned.  —  Speaker     Unas- 
signed.     Book-buying,  2  lectures. 
May,  date  unassigned.  —  Miss  C.  E.  Burnite. 
Furniture  and  fittings  of  children's  rooms. 
The  spring  visits  to  libraries  will  be  on  the 
New  England  circuit  this  year,  including,  in 
all    probability,   Albany,   Springfield,    Boston, 
Providence,  Newport  and  Hartford. 

The  topics  covered  in  the  Survey  of  the  Field 
during  the  fall  and  winter  terms  have  been : 
The  American  Library  Association;  Library 
periodicals,  American  and  foreign ;  Library 
conimissions  ;  Library  commission  publications  ; 
Library  societies  and  their  activities,  in  New 
York  State ;  Present  state  of  American  copy- 
right ;  History  of  library  rooms  for  children ; 
History  of  library  schools  in  the  United 
States ;  A.  L.  A.  headquarters ;  Library  work 
with  foreigners  —  its  present  stage;  Library 
of  Congress  cards ;  History  of  the  card-cata- 
log; History  of  the  open-shelf  movement; 
Present  state  of  library  architecture;  Christ- 
mas book-exhibit  in  libraries ;  Storage  plan 
for  large  libraries;  Who's  who  in  American 
library  history;  Famous  American  book 
sales,  chief  places  of  sale,  and  American 
collectors;  Brussels  Institute  of  Bibliography 
and  Concilium  Bibliographicum ;  Home  libra- 
ries;  Methods  of  selection  and  promotion  of 
library  assistants ;  Technical  collections  in  li- 
braries ;  Library  work  for  the  blind ;  Music  in 
libraries;  Library  training  for  teachers; 
Work  of  libraries  for  and  with  schools. 

MOVEMENTS     OF    GRADUATES 

Miss  Friess  ('09)  has  been  engaged  as  as- 
sistant by  the  Long  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Mrs.  Jacobson  ('05)  is  engaged  in  cataloging 
in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

H.  L.  Cowing  .('03)  has  been  appointed 
head  cataloger  in  the  New  Haven  Public 
Library. 

Miss  Munro  ('07)  resigned"  her  position  at 
the  Portland  Library  to  become  Dean  of 
Women  at  Rochester  University. 

Miss  Renninger  ('96)  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  Travelling  library  department 
in  the  Queens  Borough  Library.  Miss 
Renninger  is  the  author  of  a  recent  publi- 
cation of  Scribner's  Sons,  "The  story  of 
Rustem,"  a  collection  of  tales  from  the 
Persian. 

Miss  Glenn  ('07)  has  been  appointed  first 
assistant  in  the  Broadway  branch  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Miss  Oddie  ('95)  is  doing  some  work  in  the 
California  State  Library  this  winter. 


Miss  Gordon  ('02)  has  been  made  reference- 
librarian    of    the    Bedford   branch    of    the 
Brooklyn   Public  Library. 
The  marriage  is  announced  of  Miss  Phelan 

('99)    to   Mr.   F.   C.  Warner,  of  Placerville, 

California. 

MARY  W.-  PLUMMER,  Director. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
The  various  library  meetings  held  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  first  week  of  January  drew 
to  that  city  all  but  one  of  the  faculty  and  a 
few  of  the  students,  besides  members  of  the 
library  staff.  The  proximity  of  these  meet- 
ings and  of  the  A.  L.  A.  headquarters  will 
also  enable  the  school  more  frequently  to 
secure  as  visitors  and  lecturers  library  work- 
ers from  a  distance.  One  such  "distant"  vis- 
itor this  year  was  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Bailey,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  who  on  Jan.  10  and  II  gave 
three  lectures,  one  on  "The  work  of  the 
Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library,"  one  on 
"Library  book-binding,"  and  one  on  "Library 
advertising." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Library  Club  was 
a  general  reception,  held  Oct.  25,  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Woman's  Building,  to  which  fac- 
ulty, students,  staff,  local  librarians  and  resi- 
dent alumni  of  this  and  other  library  schools 
were  invited.  The  second  meeting  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  Dec.  8  at  the  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta  House,  and  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
Stuart  P.  Sherman,  professor  of  English  in 
the.  University,  on  "Side  lights  on  modern 
criticism." 

ALUMNI  NOTES 

Miss  Eugenia  Allin,  B.L.S.  1903,  librarian 
of  James  Miiliken  University  Library,  Deca- 
tur.  111.,  has  been  elected  organizer  of  the 
Illinois  Library  Extension  Commission,  to  as- 
sume her  duties  on  March  I. 

Miss  Anne  D.  Swezey,  B.L.S.  1903,  assist- 
ant in  the  University  of  Illinois  Library  since 
1904,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for 
one  month  to  have  temporary  charge  of  the 
East  Chicago  (Ind.)  Public  Library. 

Miss  Eliza  Russell  Edwards,  1910-11,  has 
been  made  assistant  in  the  Catalog  depart- 
ment of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

On  Dec.  14  the  class  of  1910  entertained  the 
faculty  with  a  book  title  party. 

The  school  was  glad  to  have  as  a  visitor  on 
Dec.  17  the  president  of  its  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Carl  P.  P.  Vitz.  Mr.  Vitz  spoke  in- 
formally to  the  students,  giving  some  remin- 
iscences of  his  own  class  in  the  library  school, 
and  presenting  the  future  claims  of  the 
Alumni  Association  upon  the  present  class. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  establishment  of  the  lec- 
tureship at  the  library  school  by  the  alumni 
as  an  expression  of  the  loyal  interest  in  the 
school  and  their  desire  to  further  its  interests. 

As  the  first  lecture  on  this  alumni  lecture- 
ship foundation  Mr.  James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  di- 
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rector  of  the  New  York  State  Library  and 
Library  School,  came  here  Jan.  6  and  7  to 
give  two  lectures,  entitled  'What  Americans 
read"  and  "The  point  of  view."  These  lec- 
tures were  well  attended  and  very  much  en- 
joyed by  the  alumni,  the  staffs  of  the  Cleve- 
land libraries,  and  the  faculty  and  students 
of  the  University.  After  the  second  lecture 
afternoon  tea  was  served  and  an  opportunity 
given  to  meet  Mr.  Wyer  personally. 

ALUMNI   NOTES 

We  note  the  following  appointments  among 
our  graduates : 

Nina  C  Brotherton,  '07,  has  been  transferred 
from    the    Children's    Department    of    the 
Hough    Branch    of    the    Cleveland    Public 
Library   to    take   charge    of   the    children's 
work  of  the  Broadway  Branch. 
Agnes  Burns,  '07,  has  been  appointed  secre- 
tary   of   the    Juvenile    Department    of   the 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 
Elizabeth  Claflin,  '09,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  assistant  in  the  Woodland  Branch 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  to  become 
assistant  at  Hatch  Library,  Adelbert  Col- 
lege,   Western   Reserve   University. 
Elsie  McPherson,  '09,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
The  school  closed  for  the  Christmas  re- 
cess on  Dec.  22  and  work  was  resumed 
Wednesday  morning,  Jan.  5.  The  session  of 
the  Middle  West  section  of  the  League  of 
Library  Commissions,  held  in  Chicago,  Jan.  3 
and  4,  was  attended  by  Mr.  Dudgeon,  Miss 
Hazeltine,  Mrs.  Sawyer,  Miss  Drake,  Miss 
Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Brewitt,  of  the  school 
faculty,  and  Miss  Stearns,  of  the  Travelling 
library  department.  Several  of  the  students 
attended  some  of  the  discussions. 

The  week  following  the  Christmas  holi- 
days was  made  notable  by  visits  from  several 
eastern  members  of  the  library  profession, 
who  talked  to  the  students  on  various  sub- 
jects. An  evening  lecture  by  Mrs.  Elmen- 
dorf  on  "Children's  right  to  poetry"  was 
followed  by  a  reception  given  by  the  faculty 
of  the  school  in  her  honor,  and  for  Miss 
Eflfie  Power  of  Pittsburgh,  who  was  also 
visiting  the  school.  Invitations  to  Mrs.  El- 
mendorf's  lecture  were  extended  to  some  of 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  to 
others  interested  in  her  subject,  and  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  following  lectures  have  supplemented 
those  in  the  regular  courses : 
Jan.  6.  —  Arthur  Low  Bailey,  librarian,  Wil- 
mington    (Del.)     Institute    Free    Library. 
Administration  of  a  public  library  as  illus- 
trated  by  the   Wilmington   Institute   Free 
Library. 

Jan.  7.  —  Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  vice-libra- 
rian of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library.  Chil- 
ren's  right  to  poetry. 

Jan.  8.  —  Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf.  Book  elim- 
ination. 


Jan.  8.  —  Miss  Effie  L.  Power,  Children's  de- 
partment, Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 
Training  school  for  children's  librarians 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Jan.  12.  —  Dr.  W.  H.  Price,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Bibliography,  of  political 
economy. 

ALUMNI  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Miss  Ada  J.  McCarthy  ('07)  has  resigned 
her  position  as  librarian  of  the  Rhinelander 
(Wis.)  Public  Library  to  accept  a  similar 
one  in  the  Stevenson  Public  Library,  Mari- 
nette,  Wis.,  following  Miss  Anna  S.  Pinkum, 
who  has  resigned. 

Miss  Harriet  L.  Allen  ('07),  assistant  in 
the  Public  document  and  newspaper  depart- 
ment of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Library, 
has  resigned  her  position  to  fill  the  vacancy 
made  by  Miss  McCarthy's  resignation  at 
Rhinelander. 

Miss  Lucile  Cully  ('08)  has  resigned  her 
position  as  assistant  in  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Public  Library  to  become  librarian  of 
the  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Public  Library,  Miss 
Agnes  Petersen  (Summer  School  '03  and 
Supplementary  Course  '06),  the  former  li- 
brarian, having  accepted  a  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 

Miss  Winifred  Bailey  (Summer  School 
'oo),  librarian  at  Waupaca,  Wis.,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  the  position  of  librarian  at 
Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Marie  Kelly  (Sum- 
mer School  '01),  assistant,  Whitewater 
(Wis.)  Public  Library^  is  announced  for 
Jan.  15. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Klumb  (Summer  School 
'06),  librarian  at  West  Bend,  Wis.,  has  re- 
signed to  become  children's  librarian  at 
Racine. 

Miss  Edith  Carroll  Birdsall  (Short  Course 
'09)  has  been  made  librarian  of  the  North 
Fond  du  Lac  Public  Library. 


THE   OLD  LIBRARIAN'S   ALMANACK   by   Philo- 

biblos  :  a  very  rare  pamphlet  first  published 

in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1773,  and 

now    reprinted    for   the   first   time.      (The 

librarian's  series  ;  ed.  by  John  Cotton  Dana 

and    Henry   W.    Kent,    no.    I.)      Pub.    by 

The  Elm  Tree  Press,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  1909. 

unp.  [io-f-32  p.]  facsim.,  D.  bds. 

Most  interesting  and  unusual  is  the  little 

publication  that  marks  the  beginning  of  the 

"Librarian's    series,"    undertaken    under    the 

joint  editorship  of  John  Cotton  Dana,  of  the 

Newark  Public  Library,  and  Henry  W.  Kent, 

of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.     Their 

previous   set  of  reprints  and  translations  of 

selections  from  memorable  library  literature 

was  a  contribution  of  great  value  to  the  libra- 
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rian's  bookshelf,  and  in  making  those  classics 
of  the  profession  better  known  and  generally 
available  they  performed  a  most  useful  ser- 
vice. The  present  series  strikes  a  different 
note.  It  opens  with  a  reprint  of  a  rare  and 
heretofore  unknown  work  —  an  "almanack," 
which  sets  forth  in  rhyme  and  quaint  prose 
the  joys,  grievances,  solaces  and  principles  of 
a  librarian  of  the  old  school,  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago.  This  pamphlet 
is  a  "find"  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Pearson,  well  known 
as  the  "Librarian"  of  the  Boston  Transcript. 
The  little  book  is  copyrighted  in  his  name 
and  he  furnishes  a  most  interesting  preface, 
giving  information  regarding  both  the  Alma- 
nack and  its  author,  and  briefly  mentioning 
the  manner  of  his  own  acquaintance  with 
the  collection  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Cutter, 
of  Newburyport,  which  comprised  a  large 
number  of  old  almanacs,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Newburyport  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety. "Acknowledgments  are  due  to  that 
Society  for  permission  to  make  this  reprint 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  collection." 
Mr.  Pearson  adds  that  though  the  "Alma- 
nack" is  not  mentioned  in  Morrison's  Li- 
brary of  Congress  "Checklist,"  and  seems  to 
be  practically  unknown,  he  has  found  record 
of  the  sale  of  one  imperfect  copy  (minus 
title-page  and  covers)  to  Dr.  Morris  Kim- 
ball,  of  St.  Louis,  in  1896.  As  to  its  author- 
ship, he  has  little  doubt  that  "Philobiblos" 
was  in  reality  Jared  Bean,  born  in  New  Ha- 
ven in  1705  or  1706,  and  from  about  1754 
curator  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Anti- 
quarians. This,  he  says,  appears  established 
by  the  fact  that  in*  the  copy  of  the  "Alma- 
nack" owned  by  Dr.  Kimball  the  page  for 
March  bears  in  manuscript  the  words  "writ 
by  me,  Jared  Bean,"  while  in  both  known 
copies  the  initials  "J.  B."  are  found  appended 
to  the  verses,  "Ars  bibliothecarii."  The  facts 
he  gives  regarding  Jared  Bean  are  noted  as 
from  Mrs.  Sarah  Gilman  Bigelow's  "Literary 
and  genealogical  annals  of  Connecticut," 
which  records  his  death  as  occurring  prob- 
ably in  1788.  "The  old  librarian  never  ac- 
cepted the  results  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, which  broke  out  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Almanack,  and  toward  his  'Sov- 
ereign Lord,'  King  George  in.,  retained  his 
allegiance  to  the  end.  He  kept  the  King's 
birthday  each  year ;  but  there  is  no  indication 
that  he  took  any  part  in  public  affairs,  or 
devoted  himself  to  anything  but  his  beloved 
books.  He  believed  with  Sir  Thomas  Bod- 
ley  that  a  librarian  should  never  marry,  and 
he  died  a  bachelor."  It  is  a  regret  to  the 
reviewer  to  be  so  remote  from  the  necessary 
materials  of  bibliographical  research  as  to 
be  debarred  from  tracing  more  fully  the 
record  of  the  Almanack  and  its  composer  as 
indicated  in  the  preface.  From  such  in- 
quiries as  it  has  been  practicable  to  make, 
the  rarity  not  only  of  the  Almanack  but  of 
the  authorities  concerning  it,  seems  unques- 
tionable —  for  "Book  prices  current"  gives  no 


record  of  the  sale  to  Dr.  Morris  Kimball  in 
1896 ;  Mrs.  Bigelow's  work  seems  never  to 
have  been  included  in  the  various  standard 
catalogs;  the  Newburyport  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety has  never  sought  publicity  in  the  lists 
of  learned  societies ;  nor  does  its  almanac 
collection  seem  familiar  to  the  compiler  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  checklist.  There- 
fore, to  the  true  book-hunter  a  trip  to  Ne\v- 
buryport  for  the  satisfaction  of  handling  this 
bibliographical  treasure-trove  would  seem 
well  worth  while,  were  it  possible. 

In  style  and  arrangement  the  Almanack 
is  similar  to  the  Poor  Richard  and  other 
familiar  i8th  century  almanacs,  giving 
moon's  phases,  constellations,  etc.,  with 
weather  forecasts  and  brief  distiches  and 
maxims  for  the  various  days  of  the  month ; 
and  on  the  alternating  pages  counsel  and 
anecdotes  for  the  guidance  of  the  librarian. 
The  care  of  his  books,  the  jealous  guardian- 
ship of  shelves,  the  joys  of  reading,  pre- 
cautions to  be  used  against  the  enemies  of 
his  treasures  —  women,  thieves,  mice,  and  the 
pestilential  cockroach  —  are  Jared  Bean's 
chief  topics  of  discourse,  and  his  utterances 
are  quaintly  sapient,  witty,  and  picturesque. 
Indeed,  in  many  instances  both  his  sentiment 
and  his  humor  seem  to  be  a  full  century 
in  advance  of  his  age.  Take  from  among 
the  verses  to  the  several  months,  which 
head  each  their  appropriate  page,  such  lines 
as  these  for  June : 

"Tho'    joyous    Nature    calls    you    to    herself 
Enduring  joys   are    rang'd    upon   the   shelf: 
And   Puck  and   Pyramus  a  vision   weave 
In  woods  near  Athens  on  Midsummer's  Eve." 

It  has  a  distinctly  modern  note.  So,  also, 
for  September : 

'"Mid    cooler   days   and   early   setting  sun 
We  see  th'  autumnal  Equinox  begun. 
Upon  the  hearth  a  cheerful  blaze  delights 
And  Malleor  tells  of  Arthur  and  his   Knights." 

Certainly  an  unusual  literary  taste  is  here 
evinced,  for  a  librarian  of  American  colo- 
nial days.  A  twentieth-century  spirit,  if  it 
may  so  be  called,  is  evident  in  the  little 
distiches  that  mark  given  dates  in  the  cal- 
endar. Thus  for  June  15  and  16  we  find: 

"The    cow    her   infant   son    would    find, 
He's    gone    away    some    books    to    bind," 

verses  that  might  easily  have  been  written 
by  Mr1.,  Oliver  Herford ;  and  again,  for 
Oct.  8  and  9: 

"Captain    Kidd    has   passed    away 
But  publishers  remain  to-day," 

lines  which  are  curiously  akin  to  ,the  famous 
exordium,  "Now  Barabbas  was  a  publisher." 
Such  further  contributions  as 

"Here's    Master    Duodecimo 

To    whom    a    mighty    debt    I    owe" 

(Oct.  28  and  29),  and 

"A  bowl  of  punch,  a  book  of  song, 
Let    Christmas    last    the    whole    week    long" 

(Dec.  25  and  26)  lead  the  reviewer  to  believe 
that  the  estimable  Jared  was  well  adapted 
to  be  a  contributor  to  Life,  had  Fate  so  willed. 
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The  little  volume  is  eminently  quotable, 
however  it  be  viewed.  The  signed  verses, 
Ars  bibliothecarii,"  with  their  opening  and 
closing  behest  "to  read  unceasing  and  un- 
ceasing read,"  convey  needed  counsel  to  the 
librarian  of  to-day,  cumbered  with  much 
serving  and  knowing  books  from  the  outside 
only.  Jared  is  no  believer  in  open  shelves, 
or  unrestricted  use.  "Keep  your  books  be- 
hind stout  gratings,"  says  he,  "and  in  no  wise 
let  any  person  come  at  them  to  take  them 
from  the  shelf  except  yourself.  Have  in 
mind  the  counsel  of  Master  Enoch  Sneed 
(that  most  Worthy  Librarian)  who  says: 
It  were  better  that  no  Person  enter  the  Li- 
brary (save  the  Librarian  himself)  and  that 
the  Books  be  kept  in  safety,  than  that  one 
book  be  lost,  or  others  misplac'd."  "So  far 
as  your  authority  will  permit  it,  exercise 
great  discrimination  as  to  which  Persons 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  use  of  the  Library 
.  .  .  Any  mere  Trifler,  a  Person  that  would 
Dally  with  Books,  or  seek  in  them  shallow 
Amusement,  may  be  dismiss'd  without  de- 
lay. Be  suspicious  of  Women.  They  are 
given  to  the  Reading  of  frivolous  Romances, 
and  at  all  events,  their  presence  in  a  Li- 
brary adds  little  to  (if  it  does  not  indeed 
detract  from)  that  aspect  of  Gravity,  Seri- 
ousness and  Learning  which  is  its  greatest 
glory  .  .  .  Let  no  Politician  into  your  Libra- 
ry, nor  no  man  who  talks  overmuch.  It 
will  be  difficult  for  him  to  observe  Silence, 
and  he  is  objectionable  otherwise  as  well." 

His  comments  on  the  distractions  and  an- 
noyances of  Wives,  as  maintained  by  Master 
Peleg  Gudger,  and  admitted  by  Dr.  Simon 
Bagley  and  that  diligent  librarian,  Master 
Enoch  Sneed,  lead  the  reviewer  to  wonder 
by  what  inspiration  this  eighteenth  century 
librarian  was  led  to  express  so  piquantly, 
pithily  and  exactly  the  various  idiosyncrasies, 
prejudices,  and  convictions  that  the  tradi- 
tional eighteenth  century  librarian  of  fiction  is 
always  credited  with  possessing.  Nor  is  this 
wonder  lessened  by  the  cure  for  a  rattle- 
snake's bite,  "made  publick  by  Abel  Puffer  of 
Stoughton,"  and  appended  to  the  Almanack, 
which  in  its  Alice-in- Wonderland  climax  of 
"the  sufferer,"  placed  in  "a  reverse  position," 
thrashing  his  legs  about  in  the  air  "with  all 
the  vigour  and  rapidity  in  his  power,"  seems 
to  gild  the  refined  gold  of  the  genuine  old 
wives'  remedies  of  our  ancestors. 

And  so  the  mingled  feelings  with  which  we 
leave  "The  old  librarian's  Almanack"  are 
perhaps  best  expressed  in  the  lines  of  worthy 
Master  Eliphalet  Jax,  of  Sudbury,  which  Mr. 
Pearson  may  yet  find  among  the  bibliographi- 
cal rarities  of  an  earlier  day: 

"His  Almanack   I've  oft  perused 
And   still   my   mind   will   turn   bemused 

To  ponder  upon  Jared  Bean. 

Dost  think  his  Almanack  he'd  seen 
Before  he  entered  Man's  last  Prison? 
And  did  he  know  that  It  was  His'n?" 

HELEN  E.  HAINES. 
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PERIODICALS 

Bulletin  of  Bibliography  (Boston  Book 
Co.),  January,  contains  pt.  2  of  "Library  pe- 
riodicals," by  Helen  E.  Haines.  This  article 
was  begun  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  covers  briefly  the  establishment 
and  development  of  the  library  periodicals  of 
the  world  and  outlines  the  principles  upon 
which,  it  is  believed,  library  journalism  should 
be  based.  The  necessity  for  accuracy  and 
timeliness  are  both  emphasized.  "The  busi- 
ness of  a  library  periodical,"  it  is  stated,  "is 
to  record  the  simple  facts  and  to  state  impar- 
tially both  sides  of  any  vexed  question  —  if 
possible,  to  let  two  antagonists  each  present 
his  own  statement  with  entire  freedom.  An 
editor  soon  comes  to  realize  that  he  must  be 
prepared  to  give  chapter  and  verse  of  au- 
thority for  any  printed  statement,  and  he 
learns,  also,  that  there  is  no  stronger  presen- 
tation of  a  given  controversy  than  by  simple, 
clear  under  -statement.  The  'adjective  is  the 
enemy  of  the  substantive/  and  a  violent  ar- 
gument is  the  weakest  sort  of  argument." 
This  number  also  contains  pt.  3  of  "Subject 
bibliographies  appearing  regularly  in  period- 
icals," by  Mary  Josephine  Booth;  "Literary 
annuals  and  gift  books;  a  bibliography-i 
American,"  pt.  9,  by  F.  W.  Faxon.  It  also 
contains  the  Magazine  subject-index,  Oct.- 
Dec.,  1909;  and  the  Dramatic  index,  Oct- 
Dec,  1909. 

California  Libraries,  News  Notes,  January 
(v.  5,  no.  i),  contains  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  Current  events  index  (1909),  and  the 
usual  department  of  news  notes  of  "Califor- 
nia libraries."  The  index  volume  for  1909  is 
issued  with  this  number. 

Iowa  Library  Quarterly,  October-Decem- 
ber, 1909,  issued  by  the  Library  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Library  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Des  Moines,  Oct.  12-14, 


Public  Libraries,  February,  contains  "Mar- 
gins in  library  service,"  by  C.  M.  Rawlins; 
"Library  work  in  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many," by  Dr.  Max  Batt;  "Do  we  need  a 
post-graduate  library  school?"  by  Adam  J. 
Strohm;  "An  experiment  in  library  exten- 
sion," by  Marilla  W.  Freeman. 

Cardiff  Libraries'  Review,  December,  con- 
tains "On  the  reading  of  history,"  by  Hilaire 
Belloc;  "Plain  chats  on  reading,"  by  Arnold 
Bennett;  "The  school  of  books,"  by  John 
Russell;  "Every  man  his  own  critic,"  by  R. 
A.  Scott-  James  (chapter  3). 

Library  Assistant,  January,  contains  "Do 
lectures  forward  library  work?"  by  H.  T. 
Coutts  and  H.  G.  Sureties;  "Do  exhibitions 
develop  the  reading  habit?"  by  F.  R.  Goring 
and  R.  L.  Dumenil  ;  "Is  the  story  hour  within 
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the  librarian's  province?"  by  W.   C.  Berwick 
Sayers  and  J.  D.  Stewart. 

Library  Association  Record,  January,  con- 
tains "Publishers'  bindings,"  by  G.  A. 
Stephen;  "Information  bureaus  in  libraries," 
by  Harry  Krauss. 

Library  World,  January,  contains  "History 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,"  by  G.  R.  Bolton ; 
"Library  exhibitions,"  by  A.  Cecil  Piper;  and 
part  18  of  "Fifteenth  century  books,"  by  R.  A. 
Peddie. 

Boletin  dc  la  Biblioteca  National,  of  San- 
tiago, Chili,  for  January  and  February,  1909, 
contains  practically  nothing  of  general  in- 
terest, being  given  up  mainly  to  the  record 
of  Chilean  copyright  entries  and  the  statistics 
of  readers  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  for  Jan- 
uary and  February,  1909. 

Bolleltino  delle  Biblioieche  Popolari,  No- 
vember, 1909,  contains  the  text  of  an  address, 
delivered  by  Guido  Podesta,  on  Oct.  31,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Workmen's  Library,  Rome,  in  which  Signer 
Podesta  praises  the  work  of  the  People's 
Library.  The  same  number  contains  also 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  People's  Li- 
brary at  Palermo. 

Revista  de  archives,  bibliotecas  y  museos 
is  just  at  hand  for  September-October,  1909, 
its  delay  being  due  to  the  installation  of  lino- 
types. It  contains  an  article  by  L.  Tramo- 
yeres  Blasco  on  the  Spanish  translation  of 
the  Bible  printed  at  Valencia  in  1478  by 
Bonafacio  Ferrer,  of  which  version  every 
trace  has  disappeared  except  the  last  two 
pages  of  the  apocalypse.  A  facsimile  is  given 
of  these  two  pages,  which,  together  with  a 
manuscript  codex,  have  recently  come  into 
possession  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Library.  There 
is  also  an  article  by  N.  Sentenach  on  the 
Spanish  seal,  and  the  conclusion  of  Estel- 
rich's  history  of  the  provincial  library  at 
Cadiz. 

Folkbiblioteksbladet,  vol.  7,  no.  4,  October- 
December,  1909,  leads  with  the  second  instal- 
ment of  Miss  Maria  Larsen's  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  German  libraries,  especially  dealing 
with  the  Krupp  Library,  Essen,  and  with 
conditions  in  Koln,  Niirnberg  and  Jena.  Dr. 
E.  Schultze,  of  JTamburg,  emphasizes  the 
need  of  economic  methods  in  library  work, 
and  A.  S.  Steenberg  tells  of  the  first  meeting 
of  Danish  librarians  in  connection  with  the 
National  exposition,  Aarhus.  There  is  a 
symposium  on  the  prospective  establishment 
of  a  Central  Public  Library  for  the  city  of 
Stockholm,  besides  the  usual  extensive  book 
reviews. 

For  Folke-og  barneboksamlinger,  vol.  3, 
no.  4,  1909,  leads  with  an  account  of  the  sec- 
ond annual  meeting  of  the  librarians  of  Nor- 


way at  Christiansand.  Papers  were  read  by  Mr. 
Fischer  of  the  University  Library,  Christiania, 
on  foreign  and  domestic  public  libraries;  by 
Mr.  Nyhuus,  librarian  Christiania  Public  Li- 
brary, on  choice  of  books ;  and  by  Mr.  Arne- 
sen,  on  co-ordination  and  library  instruction. 
Mr.  Nyhuus  touched  on  the  question  so  ably 
handled  at  the  Minnetonka  meeting,  1908,  by 
Mr.  Bostwick  in  his  paper  on  "The  libraiian 
as  a  censor."  He  contended  that  the  Ameri- 
can view  with  regard  to  novels  of  the  realis- 
tic school  was  too  narrow  and  detrimental  to 
the  free,  full  development  of  literature,  but 
admitted  that  the  Norwegian  may  be  too  lax 
in  its  desire  to  learn  all  about  the  dark  as 
well  as  the  bright  sides  of  life.  He  agreed, 
however,  that  children  and  youth  ought  to  be 
spared  the  temptation  of  books  clearly  violat- 
ing modern  ideas  of  propriety.  The  paper 
was  followed  by  an  animated  discussion. 
Messrs.  Arnesen  and  Nyhuus  continue  their 
article  series  on  Cataloging,  and  an  anony- 
mous gentleman  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
library  conditions  in  days  of  yore. 

AMERICAN   LIBRARIES 

American  Antiquarian  Society  L.  The 
American  Antiquarian  Society  has  recently 
issued  a  handbook  of  information;  comp.  by 
the  Librarian  of  the  Society.  (Worcester, 
1909.  32  p.  O.)  The  library  of  the  Society, 
according  to  1908  statistics,  contains  about 
99,000  volumes.  "It  is  one  of  the  great  libraries 
of  the  country  for  students  of  American  history 
and  allied  subjects,  ranking  in  the  field  of 
American  printed  books  with  the  Lenox  Li- 
brary, the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  and 
the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  early  American  press  that 
the  library  is  especially  strong.  The  attempt 
is  made  to  collect  everything  printed  in 
America  before  1820,  this  date  having  been 
chosen  because  it  includes  the  establishment 
of  printing-presses  in  most  of  the  older 
towns,  because  it  covers  the  interesting  Jef- 
fersonian  period,  the  War  of  1812,  and  the 
ensuing  period  of  national  reorganization,  and 
partly  because  it  is  to  be  the  final  date  of 
Evans's  great  'American  bibliography,'  al- 
ready published  through  the  year  1778.  An 
estimate  based  on  bibliographies  and  book- 
lists already  issued  seems  to  show  that  the 
total  output  of  the  United  States  press  to 
the  year  1820  would  number  75,000  titles, 
with  perhaps  40,000  titles  before  1800.  The 
library  probably  has  over  one-third  of  these 
titles  at  the  present  time,  and  a  systematic 
attempt  to  acquire  some  portion  of  what  we 
lack  would  have  decided  results." 

Of  the  incunabula  of  American  printing 
the  library  has  over  200  examples.  The 
library  is  also  especially  strong  in  early  law, 
including  text-books,  early  American  Bibles, 
hymn  books  and  psalm  books,  Indian  lin- 
guistics and  the  early  publications  of  the 
United  States  government.  The  collection 
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of  school  books  is  probably  the  largest  in  the 
country.  American  almanacs  are  strongly 
represented,  numbering  perhaps  4000  issues 
before  the  year  1850  and  showing  a  majority 
of  those  published  in  the  I7th  century.  The 
Society  would  have  the  field  of  Americana 
well  covered  if  it  possessed  funds  which  al- 
lowed it  to  improve  its  Canadiana  and  its 
works  on  Arctic  discovery. 

Binghamton  (N.  F.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year 
ending  Jan.  i,  1910;  from  local  press.)  Added 
2765;  total  22,733,  exclusive  of  about  3000 
government  documents.  Issued,  home  use, 
150,675  (non  fict.  35,857).  Recepits  $10,- 
887.24;  expenses  $10,887.24  (salaries  and  la- 
bor $5094.60,  new  books  $2810.28,  periodicals 
$287.24,  bindings  $560.36,  stationery  and 
printing  $108.44,  light  and  heat  $625.42). 

Work  with  schools  has  been  developed  dur- 
ing the  year.  Systematic  instruction  in 
"How  to  use  a  library"  has  been  given  in 
the  grade  schools  and  a  series  of  12  lessons 
in  library  instruction  has  been  begun  for  the 
benefit  of  the  high  school  graduating  class. 
There  have  been  22  lessons  in  library  work 
and  35  history  talks  given  during  the  year. 
Lectures  have  been  given  in  the  grade  schools 
by  the  librarian.  Eight  special  libraries  con- 
taining 211  books  were  sent  to  factories,  the 
total  circulation  from  these  libraries  being 
490.  There  were  exhibits  held  in  the  library 
on  tuberculosis,  on  oil  paintings  and  water 
colors,  and  on  postage  stamps.  Work  with 
study  clubs  has  been  developed  and  for  their 
use  books,  photographs  and  syllabi  have  been 
procured  from  other  libraries.  This  library 
is  making  use  of  the  inter-library  system, 
borrowing  from  the  State  Library,  from  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Cornell  University  and 
Forbes  Library,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Boston  (Mass.}  P.  L.  (57th  rpt.  —  yea! 
ending  Jan.  31,  1909.)  Added  22,931 ;  total 
963,090.  Issued,  home  use  i,555><>27.  Read- 
ers' cards  in  force  85,085.  Receiots  $35.5>~ 
730.44;  expenses,  $349.897-13  (salaries,  in- 
cluding printing  and  binding  departments, 
$229,456.48;  books  $31,279.98;  periodicals 
$3642.81;  newspapers  $2168.34). 

Owing  to  the  diminished  appropriation  for 
library  maintenance  restricted  expenditure 
has  been  necessary,  and  many  important  feat- 
ures of  library  development  have  been  neces- 
sarily neglected.  Some  necessary  repairs 
and  renovations  were  made  in  the  central 
building  and  in  several  of  the  branches.  At 
the  Dorchester  branch  an  extension  to  the 
building  was  built  by  the  Public  Buildings 
Department  without  expense  to  the  library, 
and  provides  about  525  square  feet  of  addi- 
tional floor  space.  The  Allston  Reading 
Room  was  removed  to  a  new  location  on  the 
first  of  May.  Curtis  Hall,  occupied  for 
many  years  by  the  Jamaica  Plain  Branch, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  15.  Temporary 
quarters  for  the  branch  were  secured  in  the 


Masonic  Hall  building,  not  far  from  the  old 
location,  and  the  branch  was  reopened  there 
Dec.  28. 

The  statistics  of  home  use  are  summarized 
above,  but  the  reading  use  within  the  build- 
ing, which  is  not  measured  in  figures,  is  ex- 
tremely heavy.  The  issue  of  books  from  the 
central  library  on  individual  applications  sent 
forward  through  the  branches  and  reading 
rooms  outside  the  central  library  aggregates 
83,957  volumes,  a  decline  of  687  for  the  year. 
This  is  due  to  the  library's  inability  to  fur- 
nish the  books  asked  for  under  present  finan- 
cial limitations.  "The  effect  of  the  reduced 
appropriation  upon  the  supply  of  books  ac- 
quired for  the  branches  and  therefore  upon 
circulation  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing statement  contained  in  the  annual  report 
of  Mr.  Ward,  the  supervisor  of  branches  : 

"  The  branches  have  had  3653  volumes  of 
new  books  this  year,  as  against  4408  in  1907- 
1908.  They  have  had  replacements  to  the 
number  of  2148  volumes,  as  against  2448  the 
year  before.  During  the  last  half  of  the 
year  6nly  Charlestown,  Roxbury  and  South 
Boston  branches,  where  special  funds  were 
available,  have  had  any  replacements,  and 
the  other  eight  branches  have  had  few  new 
books.  The  reading  rooms  'have  been  better 
supplied  than  the  branches,  and  the  additions 
to  their  permanent  collections  amount  to 
5259  volumes,  as  against  3160  in  1907-1908.'" 

The  percentage  of  adult  fiction  in  the  books 
issued  for  direct  home  trse  from  the  central 
library  through  the  branches  was  30.9  and 
from  the  eleven  branches  direct  34.9.  Of  cur- 
rent fiction  887  volumes  were  carefully  ex- 
amined and  93  titles  selected  for  purchase. 
Of  these  93  titles  1074  volumes  were  bought 
for  the  central  and  branch  collections,  cost- 
ing $1015.06,  the  smallest  amount  that  has 
been  expended  for  current  fiction  since  1807. 

The  Cataloging  Department  reports  171,262 
cards  added  to  the  catalogs  during  the  year. 
The  bindery  reports  32,999  volumes  bound 
during  the  year. 

In  the  Children's  Department  the  home  use 
was  57,551.  "The  instruction  of  pupils  from 
the  schools  in  the  use  of  the  library  has  been 
continued  during  the  year.  In  the  reading 
room,  Bates  Hall,  there  have  been  515,000- 
hall  use  slips  used  and  a  large  increase  in7 
the  number  of  volumes  issued  through  this 
room  for  hcme  use.  From  the  Fine  Arts 
collection  there  have  been  18,580  volumes  is- 
sued. To  the  Allen  A.  Brown  Music  room 
there  were  additions  made  of  256  volumes, 
of  which  216  were  presented  by  Mr.  Brown. 
In  the  Department  of  Patents  there  are  now 
volumes. 


Chicago  (III.)  P.  L.  A  training  class  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  candidates  for  po- 
sitions in  the  Chicago  Public  Library  was 
opened  Feb.  i  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Faith  E.  Smith.  The  course  covers  five  months. 
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Half  of  each  day  will  be  allotted  to  lectures 
and  preparation  for  lectures,  and  the  other 
half  to  practice  work  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  library.  Examinations  for  en- 
trance to  this  class  were  held  Jan.  22.  Can- 
didates are  required  to  be  residents  of  Chi- 
cago, not  less  than  18  nor  more  than  35  years 
of  age,  in  good  physical  condition,  with  at 
least  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education, 
and  with  satisfactory  personal  qualifications.  In 
the  admission  of  applicants  to  the  class,  not 
only  the  results  of  the  examination,  but  other 
information  about  the  applicant  will  be  con- 
sidered. It  should  be  noted  that  membership 
in  the  training  class  will  not  relieve  candi- 
dates from  the  public  examinations  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  which  are  a  pre- 
requisite to  all  municipal  employment.  Can- 
didates receive  no  compensation  during  the 
period  of  training.  The  salaries  paid  to  those 
who  enter  the  service  through  the  official 
examinations  usually  begin  at  $420  a  year, 
and  are  subject  to  graduated  annual  increase 
based  upon  efficiency  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  service.  The  library  has  also  issued 
formal  rules  governing  the  attendance  of  lec- 
tures by  members  of  the  staff. 

—  The  City  Club  Bulletin  published  by  the 
City  Club  of  Chicago,  for  Jan.  12,  1910,  is 
largely  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  budget 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  in  which  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Legler,  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  Mr.  Julius  Stern,  Dr.  Graham 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Rawson,  of  the 
Library  Board,  took  part.  The  City  Club  has 
had  a  series  of  budget  discussions  represent- 
ing the  various  departments  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  of  which  this  was  the  third. 

Columbia  University  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1909.)  Added  13,675;  gifts 
5158;  purchases  7265.  Total  income  $65,- 
461.42  .(from  gifts  $6491.03)  ;  expenses  $65,- 
126.42.  Readers'  cards  issued  335.  In  the 
Cataloging  department  there  was  a  total  of 
50,205  catalog  cards  added.  The  outside  use 
of  the  library  was  99,883,  and  the  inside  use 
125,161.  In  the  inter-library  loan  department 
there  were  135  volumes  borrowed.  The  brief 
report  of  the  library's  work  for  the  year  is 
presented  by  F.  P.  Keppel,  acting  librarian 
between  the  time  of  Dr.  Canfield's  death  and 
of  Mr.  Johnston's  appointment  to  the  libra- 
rianship.  Had  Dr.  Canfield's  life  been  pro- 
longed for  a  very  few  months  he  would  have 
completed  10  years  of  service  as  librarian  of 
the  University,  and  the  report  is  practically 
devoted  to  summarizing  the  condition  of  the 
library  during  this  period,  showing  its  growth 
and  development. 

District  of  Columbia  P.  L.  (i2th  rpt.— 
year  ending  June  30,  1909.)  Added  16,127; 
total  103,194.  Issued,  home  use  591,704,  ^of 
which  542,130  were  issued  from  central  lib., 
28,503  from  seven  deposit  stations  and  21,126 
from  schools  and  playgrounds.  New  cards 


issued  15,782.  Live  membership  51,187.  Vis- 
itors to  ref.  room  119,459,  as  against  121,420 
in  1907-8.  The  cause  of  this  decrease  is  at- 
tributed to  the  operation  of  the  new  vagrancy 
law  by  which  many  idlers  have  been  pre- 
vented from  use  of  the  room.  Receipts  $66,- 
414.14;  expenses  $65,505.55-  (salaries  $40,215, 
books  $12,384.12,  periodicals  $1180.73,  bind- 
ing $3681.64).  Mr.  Bowerman's  report  shows 
that  in  spite  of  handicaps  in  the  continued  in- 
adequate size  of  the  library  force,  and  in  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  increase 
adequately  the  library  pay-roll  as  well  as  to 
pass  the  necessary  legislation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  much  needed  Takoma  Park 
Branch,  the  work  of  the  library  itself  has 
shown  progressive  increase  and  effectiveness 
in  reaching  the  growing  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  unfortunate  that  a  public  institution 
with  so  large  an  opportunity  and  carrying  in 
its  administration  so  earnest  an  effort  for 
vital  and  far-reaching  work  should  be  held 
back  by  sheer  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
government  authorities. 

The  library's  circulation  for  the  year 
showed  an  increase  of  23  per  cent,  over  that 
of  1907-1908,  and  the  grade  of  the  books 
circulated  has  been  of  a  higher  standard. 
There  has  been  a  constant  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  library  to  furnish  an  abundant  supply 
of  standard  fiction  in  attractive  editions  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  standards  exacted  of 
new  fiction  purchased  have  been  progressive- 
ly raised.  Plenty  of  copies  of  all  new  novels 
purchased  are  supplied,  and  the  total  number 
of  novels  circulated  increases  from  year  to 
year,  the  proportion,  however,  is  constantly 
falling  due  to  the  increased  reading  of  books 
in  other  classes. 

"Improvement  in  reading  has  also  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  establishment  in  the  circula- 
tion department  staff  of  a  book  review  club 
which  has  met  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing older  books.  Knowledge  thus  gained 
has  been  used  in  the  suggesting  of  books  to 
readers  and  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
brief  lists  including  the  better  fiction  and 
lists  of  essays." 

The  circulation  of  perforated  music  rolls 
for  use  in  piano  players  was  begun  by  the 
library  in  June,  1908.  This  was  made  possi- 
ble through  the  co-operation  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Automatic  Piano  Players  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  organization  con- 
tributed $100  which,  with  another  $100  paid 
by  the  library,  represents  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  this  enterprise  other  than  that  for 
service.  The  stock  of  roll  numbers  488  and 
a  total  of  222  music-roll  cards  were  issued. 
On  April  i  this  department  of  the  work  was 
suspended  as  the  music  rolls  required  re- 
plenishing and  the  increase  in  book  circula- 
tion made  handling  the  work  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty. With  an  increase  of  staff  it  is  hoped 
to  resume  this  work. 

There  has  been  considerable  development 
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in  the  reference  work  of  the  library.  A 
separate  department  devoted  to  useful  arts 
and  pure  and  applied  sciences  was  estab- 
lished in  1907.  The  teachers'  library  has 
been  revised  and  enlarged.  The  collection  of 
clippings  relating  to  district  affairs  is  much 
used  and  is  being  constantly  added  to. 

There  are  468  different  periodicals  received 
regularly  by  the  library.  The  work  of  the 
children's  department  has  shown  a  large  gain 
during  the  year  though  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  staff.  The  school  work  of  the 
library  is  all  carried  on  by  the  staff  of  the 
children's  department.  Miss  Herbert  visited 
163  classrooms  in  41  schools.  There  were 
12  definitely  arranged  group  visits  on  the 
part  of  children  also  made. 

The  picture  collection  now  contains  about 
50,000  pictures.  There  have  been  seven  de- 
posit stations  for  the  circulation  of  library 
books  conducted  by  outside  organizations. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  unfortunate  failure  of  all  efforts  during 
almost  the  past  seven  years  to  accept  any 
part  of  the  sum  of  $350,000  offered  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  ia  January,  1903,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  branch  library  buildings. 

Elberon,  N.  f.  A  new  library  building 
is  to  be  erected  in  Elberon,  N.  J.  It  is  to 
be  built  of  stucco  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.  The 
new  library  will  occupy  the  triangular  piece 
of  land  back  of  the  Elberon  Station  which 
for  several  years  has  been  lying  idle. 

Galveston,  Tex.  Rosenberg  L.  The  Rosen- 
berg Library,  which  was  erected  in  1903  and 
1004  under  the  provisions  of  the  bequest 
in  the  will  of  Henry  Rosenberg,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $150,000,  now  contains  more  than 
37,000  volumes  and  18,000  pamphlets,  and 
there  are  340  periodicals  currently  received 
in  the  library.  There  are  about  9000  regis- 
tered borrowers.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
library  the  loans  of  books  for  home  use  have 
been  about  370,000,  an  average  of  more  than 
200  a  day.  The  reference  and  periodical 
departments  have  a  large  and  increasing  use. 
The  library  provides  each  year  a  dozen  or 
more  instructive  lectures  and  the  total  attend- 
ance at  these  lectures  since  the  beginning  of 
this  department  has  been  about  44,000.  From 
Jan.  8  to  Feb.  10,  1910,  free  lectures  in  the 
library  will  be  given  on  the  following  topics : 
New  conception  of  education  gained  from 
modern  science ;  The  sanatorium  treatment  of 
consumption;  Boy  problems;  Chemical  engi- 
neering; How  to  understand  and  enjoy  pic- 
tures; Robert  Burns. 

Massachusetts  State  L.  In  the  Boston 
Transcript  for  Jan.  25,  recent  reorganization 
work  in  the  State  Library  is  noted  as  follows  : 

"Important  changes  are  being  made  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Library  to  make  it  more 
useful  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature, 
for  whom  the  library  primarily  exists.  The 
two  new  rooms  added  to  the  library,  for- 


merly occupied  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, are  being  fitted  with  shelving,  on  which 
will  be  placed  special  collections  of  books  for 
those  members  who  desire  information  about 
matters  upon  which  they  may  be  called  to 
legislate.  The  opening  of  these  legislative 
reference  rooms  is  not  considered  as  the 
establishment  of  a  new  department  in  the 
library,  but  is  simply  an  effort  to  make  the 
collections  more  readily  accessible  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  main 
room  of  the  library  labels  have  been  placed 
on  the  ends  of  the  alcove  shelves  in  order 
that  one  may  find  at  once  the  subject  which 
he  desires  to  look  up. 

The  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  li- 
brarian has  been  adapted  to  the  use  of  legis- 
lators, and  here  have  been  placed  special 
collections. 

In  addition  to  the  books  placed  on  the 
shelves,  there  are  lists  of  references  to  peri- 
odicals, which  may  be  consulted  by  the  legis- 
lator. To  show  the  care  with  which  these 
collections  have  been  made,  taxation  may  be 
taken  as  an  example.  On  the  shelves  de- 
voted to  this  subject  there  are  all  the  re- 
ports of  the  Massachusetts  tax  commissions ; 
the  latest  reports  of  tax  commissions  in 
other  states  (earlier  issues  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  library)  ;  books  relating  to  tax- 
ation in  particular  states;  a  selected  list  of 
law  treatises  on  taxation;  text-books;  publi- 
cations on  the  inheritance  tax  and  the  income 
tax;  pamphlets  on  special  phases  of  taxa- 
tion ;  proceedings  of  economic  societies,  and 
the  Library  of  Congress  list  of  references, 
supplemented  by  41  typewritten  pages  of  ad- 
ditional references,  made  in  the  State  Li- 
brary. 

Other  libraries  in  Massachusetts  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  co-operate  with  the 
State  Library,  so  that  there  is  no  subject 
upon  which  one  may  be  called  to  legislate- 
about  which  information  cannot  be  obtained 
through  the  State  Library.  Massachusetts 
has  not  followed  the  example  of  the  Western 
States  in  establishing  a  department  for  the 
drawing  of  bills,  but  has  gone  ahead  of  them 
in  providing  information  for  those  who  wish 
to  submit  bills.  The  new  rooms  are  being 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  legislators, 
who  seem  to  appreciate  the  steps  which  the 
library  has  taken  to  help  them  in  their 
work. 

New  Hampshire  State  L.  (5th  rpt.  —  bi- 
ennial period,  June  I,  iox>2-May  31,  1904.) 
Though  this  report  is  for  a  period  six  years 
earlier  than  the  present  date,  it  has  not  been 
previously  noted  in  these  columns,  its  issue 
being  delayed.  It  records  the  total  collection 
of  the  library  as  90,364,  of  these  20,000  form 
the  law  library,  the  remaining  70,000  vol- 
umes covering  all  other  departments  of  ref- 
erence literature. 

According  to  the  custom  of  printing  from 
time  to  time  bibliographies  of  different  towns 
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of  New  Hampshire  in  the  report  of  the  State 
Library,  there  is  included  in  this  report  a 
bibliography  of  the  town  of  Warner,  p.  297- 
328.  Statistics  of  New  Hampshire  libraries 
are  included,  covering  pages  286-294. 

New  York  P.  L.  Lenox  Branch.  An  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  mezzotint  engraving 
in  color,  showing  specifically  the  work  of 
F.  G.  Stevenson,  has  been  opened  by  the 
Print  department  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  Lenox  library 
building.  The  various  processes  through 
which  the  work  must  pass  are  shown. 

New  York  City.  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co.  L.  The  library  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Co.  was  begun  on  Dec. 
i,  and  contains  as  yet  but  few  books.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  to  make  a  general  refer- 
ence and  scientific  library  with  a  small  branch 
of  fiction  borrowed  from  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library.  The  scope  of  the  library  will 
cover  insurance,  vital  statistics,  sociology,  po- 
litical economy  and  kindred  subjects. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  P.  L.  (33d  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1909;  from  libn's  summary). 
Added  6424;  total  85,885.  Issued,  home  use 
268,774  (increase  over  1908  11,668;  fict.  65.97 
per  cent.  Total  number  of  borrowers  (life 
of  cards  3  years)  14,150,  net  gain  in  bor- 
rowers 787.  Receipts  $26,746;  expenses 
$26,746  (books  $4945,  periodicals  and  news- 
papers $922,  salaries  $14,326).  Of  the  total  of 
volumes  circulated  45,321  is  from  the  chil- 
dren's department,  52,978  to  schools  both 
public  and  private,  3925  to  other  delivery 
stations.  The  greatest  increase  was  in 
the  adult  department  at  the  main  library. 
The  number  of  visitors  to  the  reference 
room  was  26,596.  The  reference  room  has  a 
collection  of  10,000  v.,  of  which  7000  are 
bound  periodicals  and  society  reports.  The 
other  3000  volumes  are  distinctly  reference 
books.  Visitors  to  the  reading  room  num- 
bered 41,446.  The  library  printed  a  finding 
list  of  the  fiction  received  during  the  last 
ten  years.  This  was  given  to  borrowers  upon 
application.  Many  special  lists  were  printed. 
The  Medical  department,  largely  maintained 
by  the  Omaha  Douglas  County  Medical 
Society,  contains  1615  medical  books  and 
receives  regularly  31  medical  periodicals. 
Visitors  to  this  department  during  the  year 
were  2921.  This  is  the  only  medical  library 
in  the  city  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  will  grow  rapidly  because  of  the 
existence  of  two  medical  colleges. 

There  were  5773  volumes  bound  in  the 
library  bindery  at  a  cost  of  450.  per  volume. 
All  rooms  of  the  library  building  are  now 
in  use  and  somewhat  crowded.  The  librarian 
recommends  that  no  new  departure  in  the 
purchase  of  books  be  considered,  but  instead 
that  each  department  be  strengthened  and 


kept  up  to  the  highest  standard.  The  libra- 
rian also  recommends  that  the  library,  if  pos- 
sible, take  over  the  organization  and  super- 
vision of  the  High  School  library.  The  li- 
brarian further  recommends  that  all  possible 
efforts  be  put  forth  toward  establishing  dis- 
tributing stations  outside  of  the  library  at 
manufacturing  places,  factories,  and  other 
points  where  many  people  are  employed.  The 
central  library  is  now  serving  as  many  people 
as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  The  next 
improvement  must  be  for  extension.  The 
library  prints  no  annual  report  but  prints  in- 
stead a  synopsis  of  the  report. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — years  1908- 
9.)  Added,  1907-8,  33,368;  total  220,784.  Is- 
sued, home  use  1,551,846.  Readers'  cards  in 
force  79,008.  Receipts  (income  from  city 
tax)  $205,456.65;  total  receipts  $1,263,133.09; 
expenses  (general)  $157,150-37  (salaries  $71,- 
464.94,  book  fund  $52,375-46). 

This  report,  as  the  previous  one,  noted  in 
L.  j.,  December,  1907,  covers  a  period  of 
two  years.  Since  the  preparing  of  this  re- 
port the  fourth  branch  to  be  erected  from 
the  Carnegie  fund  was  opened,  Sept.  n.  It 
is  named  after  Frederick  M.  Crunden,  whose 
devoted  service  as  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library  covered  a  period  of  30  years. 
Owing  to  Mr.  Crunden's  complete  loss  of 
health  his  formal  resignation  was  received 
July  i,  1909,  and  Mr.  Bostwick,  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  became  librarian  on 
Oct.  i.  Since  Mr.  Crunden's  breakdown  in 
1906  until  Mr.  Bostwick's  appointment  Mr. 
Paul  Blackwelder,  assistant  librarian,  was  in 
charge  of  the  library. 

The  principal  events  of  the  year  1907-1908 
were  the  opening  of  the  second  Carnegie 
branch,  called  the  Cabanne  branch,  July  27, 
1907,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr  Cass  Gilbert 
ns  architect  of  the  central  library  building. 
The  noteworthy  features  of  the  yenr  1908-9 
were  the  opening  of  the  Carondelet  branch, 
the  letting  of  the  contracts  of  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  branches,  the  branch  library 
competition,  through  which  the  architects  for 
the  fifth  and  sixth  branches  were  chosen,  the 
letting  of  the  contract  for  the  general  con- 
struction, mechanical  equipment  and  metal 
book  stacks  of  the  central  library  building 
and  the  moving  of  the  central  library  into 
new  temporary  quarters.  It  is  stated  in  the 
1907-8  report  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  branches  has  had  little  effect  upon  the 
use  of  the  central  library.  In  1905-6,  when 
there  were  no  branches,  the  total  home  issue 
of  books  was  1,084,344;  in  1906-7,  when  there 
was  one  branch,  the  central  library  alone 
issued  1,028,299  books,  and  in  1907-8,  with 
two  branches  ir.  operation,  the  figures  for 
the  central  library  were  1,028,077.  "This 
seems  to  indicate  either  that  the  branch  li- 
braries are  opening  up  new  fields  or  that  the 
normal  increase  of  the  central  library  prac- 
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tically  equals  the  patronage  taken  from  it 
by  each  new  branch.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  cardholders  shows  the  same  condi- 
tion in  a  somewhat  less  degree."  The  library 
hours  were  changed  in  January,  1908,  the 
central  library  being  opened  at  9  a.m.  in- 
stead of  10  a.m.,  and  the  circulation  depart- 
ment closed  at  9  p.m.  instead  of  10  p.m.  The 
reference  department  and  periodical  room 
remained  open  as  before  until  10  a.m.,  and 
the  branch  hours  also  were  lengthened,  the 
opening  being  set  for  10  a.m.  instead  of  noon. 

In  the  report  of  the  Children's  Department 
for  the  year  1907-8  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
work  with  the  schools.  Over  half  as  many 
books  were  issued  for  home  use  through  the 
school  depository  or  class-room  libraries  as 
from  the  children's  room  at  the  central  li- 
brary. In  the  report  of  the  children's  work 
for  the  year  1908-9  it  is  further  stated  that  as 
a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  library  the 
children  are  now  reached  through  six  differ- 
ent channels ;  the  collection  of  supplementary 
reading  for  schools ;  the  school  depository  or 
class  room  libraries  (conducted  by  the  teach- 
ers) ;  the  school  deposit  stations  (conducted 
by  library  assistants)  ;  the  delivery  stations 
(used  liberally  by  children)  ;  the  children's 
room  at  the  central  library;  and  the  chil- 
dren's rooms  at  the  branch  libraries.  The 
supplementary  reading  collection  numbers 
about  23,000  volumes,  which  are  issued  in 
sets  (usually  30  copies  to  a  title)  to  teachers 
in  the  public  and  private  schools  for  class 
reading.  The  sets  are  issued  for  four  weeks, 
and  may  be  renewed  if  not  in  too  great  de- 
mand. The  depository  or  class  room  libraries 
are  miscellaneous  collections  of  from  40  to 
60  books  issued  to  an  individual  teacher 
and  kept  by  her  on  deposit  for  several 
months,  or  for  an  entire  school  year.  The 
school  deposit  stations  have  been  a  special 
development  worked  out  together  by  the  chil- 
dren's and  delivery  stations  departments  to 
meet  conditions  in  certain  parts  of  town 
which  seemed  to  warrant  the  action.  By  co- 
operation with  the  Board  of  Education  read- 
ing rooms  have  been  established  in  connec- 
tion with  two  of  the  public  night  schools. 
At  the  delivery  stations  about  one-third  of 
the  calls  come  from  children,  and  are  filled 
from  the  shelves  of  the  central  library  chil- 
dren's room.  From  the  central  library  the 
juvenile  circulation  at  the  date  of  the  last 
report  was  100,982.  In  the  several  branches 
the  children's  work  is  developing  rapidly. 

The  Reference  Department  has  been 
strengthened,  an  important  order  for  chem- 
ical magazines  and  the  proceedings  of  chem- 
ical societies  including  back  volumes,  making 
a  notable  addition  to  the  division  of  science. 

The  library  maintains  63  delivery  stations 
scattered  throughout  the  city  and  located 
usually  in  drug  stores. 

The  central  library,  owing  to  lack  of  space, 
was  moved  to  temporary  quarters  in  the 


seven-story  building  at  Ninth  and  St.  Charles 
streets,  which  is  diagonally  across  from  its 
old  quarters  in  the  Board  of  Education  build- 
ing, in  which  it  was  housed  ever  since  it  be- 
came free— a  period  of  15  years. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  H.  H.  Franklin  Manufac- 
turing Company  L.  The  library  of  this  com- 
pany is  purely  a  reference  library  for  the  use 
of  heads  of  departments  and  of  all  employees 
connected  with  the  Franklin  Company.  In 
addition  to  general  reference  and  biblio- 
graphical works  located  in  the  library,  it  in- 
cludes collections  located  in  the  Engineering 
department,  Legal  department,  Manufactur- 
ing department,  and  Accounting  department, 
including  works  on  cost  production,  works 
management,  and  the  chemical  and  mechani- 
cal laboratories. 

University  of  Chicago.  Harper  Memorial 
L.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  first  step  to- 
ward the  completion  of  the  Harper  Memorial 
Library  building  was  taken  recently  in  the 
letting  of  a  $700,000  contract  providing  for 
the  completion  of  the  building  within  16 
months.  Work  upon  the  building  will  be 
begun  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  Two 
features  specified  in  the  plans  for  the  Harper 
Memorial  Library  will,  it  is  stated,  assure  its 
position  as  one  of  the  show  places  of  Chicago. 
One  of  these  is  a  magnificent  carved  stone 
entrance  hall  in  which  the  main  object  will 
be  a  life-size  statue  of  William  Rainey  Har- 
per, by  Lorado  Taft.  Dr.  Harper  will  be 
shown  in  academic  cap  and  gown. 

The  great  reading-room,  accommodating  38 
more  readers  than  does  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, will  be  the  second  monumental  feature 
of  the  building.  The  lofty  ceiling,  vaulted 
and  groined  in  the  style  of  the  great  mediaeval 
cathedrals,  will  rise  to  a  height  of  100  feet. 
Tables  for  288  readers  will  be  placed  in  this 
room,  and  in  the  stack  rooms  underneath 
there  will  be  provision  for  400,000  books.  In 
the  connecting  buildings  already  built  and  to 
be  built  will  be  smaller  reading-rooms  and 
large  areas  of  book  shelves,  so  that  the  total 
capacity  of  the  libraries  will  be  3,000,000  vol- 
umes. 

The  administrative  offices  of  the  university 
will  be  moved  to  the  Harper  Library,  a  presi- 
dential suite  being  included  in  the  specifica- 
tions. The  total  of  $900,000  which  will  be 
spent  in  building  and  maintaining  the  library 
represents  contributions  from  more  than  2000 
individuals  who  wished  to  have  a  part  in  the 
memorial  to  the  institution's  first  president. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  contributed  $600,000  and 
1500  alumni  gave  small  sums. 

Wesleyan  University  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing May  i,  1909;  in  Wesleyan  University 
Bulletin  44  (old  series),  p.  16-17.)  Added 
2385;  total  81,000.  From  May  i,  1008.  to 
April  30,  1909,  6316  books  and  periodicals 
were  drawn  from  the  library  for  home  use. 
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FOREIGN 

Bodleian  L.,  Oxford.  The  1910  issue  of 
the  Staff-kalendar  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
follows  the  style  of  previous  issues  of  this 
condensed  little  guide.  The  "upside  down" 
features  are  continued,  the  kalendar  covering 
a  little  over  half  of  the  contents  and  the  sup- 
plement thereto  covering  180  p.,  and  running 
from  the  end  of  the  book  toward  the  front. 
The  contents  is  similar  to  that  of  preceding 
issues. 

London,  Eng.  St.  Bride  Foundation  Tech- 
nical Reference  L.  on  Printing  and  the  Allied 
Arts.  This  library  is  the  only  printing  and 
stationery  trade  library  in  England.  It  is  a 
free  library,  and  every  assistance  is  given  to 
those  consulting  books  found  in  it. 

The  library  comprises  the  "William  Blades" 
collection,  consisting  of  some  2400  works 
dealing  largely  with  the  origin  and  history  of 
printing;  the  "Talbot  Baines  Reed"  collection 
(presented  by  Mr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards), 
containing  some  2000  works  dealing  mainly 
with  the  history  of  typefounding;  the  "Pass- 
more  Edwards"  collection,  instituted  by  the 
donor  whose  name  it  bears,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  modern  technical  works  on  print- 
ing and  the  allied  arts.  This  now  contains 
over  6000  works,  and  is  being  added  to  al- 
most daily.  The  total  number  of  volumes 
and  pamphlets  is  over  13,000.  In  addition, 
all  the  most  important  technical  journals  and 
periodicals  (English  and  foreign)  are  re- 
ceived and  are  available  for  reference. 

Besides  works  on  the  history  and  practice 
of  printing  and  typefounding,  the  library  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  books  on  the  subjects 
of  bookselling  and  publishing;  bibliography 
and  libraries ;  engraving  on  wood,  copper  and 
steel ;  lithography ;  photo-process  work ;  book- 
illustration  ;  electrotyping  and  stereotyping; 
papermaking;  bookbinding,  and  theory  and 
applications  of  color. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BOOK  STACK.      (Described   and  illustrated  in 
the   Official  Gazette   of  the  United    States 
Patent  Office,  Jan.  25,  1910.    150:957.) 
Ten    claims    are    allowed    for   this    patent. 
The    owners    of   the    patent    are   the    Hekla 
Iron  Works,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CHILDREN'S  READING.  Moderator  Topics, 
page  408-410,  inclusive  (three  columns  per 
page),  published  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  contains 
in  its  issue  of  Jan.  27  an  annotated  choice  list 
of  children's  books  which  can  be  purchased  at 
an  average  price  of  40  cents  per  volume.  The 
list  was  compiled  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Bailey,  state  li- 
brary organizer  in  the  employ  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Library  Commission.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  of  special  use  to  the  teachers  of 
rural  schools.  Beside  each  title  there  is  a 
number  indicating  the  grade  to  which  the 
book  is  especially  adapted. 


Dial,  Feb.  i,  contains  "Gleanings  from  the 
library  press  of  1909,"  by  Aksel  G.  S.  Joseph- 
son,  in  which  the  criticisms  of  American  li- 
braries in  the  Library  World  and  various  in- 
teresting contributions  to  library  progress  by 
English  librarians  are  mentioned.  Mr.  Louis 
N.  Wilson's  article  in  May,  1909,  Public  Li- 
braries, "Common  sense  in  libraries,"  and  Mr. 
C.  K.  Bolton's  article,  "The  librarian's  fu- 
ture," in  the  January,  1909,  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL, are  also  briefly  mentioned. 

FOSTER,  Paul  P.    Reference  libraries  for  busy 
men.     (In  The  Independent,  November,  p. 
1125.) 
This    article    describes    briefly    the    "loose 

leaf  method"  for  filing  articles  and  clippings 

on  matters  of  current  interest. 

FOSTER,  W.  E.  Our  libraries.  (In  Provi- 
dence Public  Library  Quarterly  Bulletin, 
October,  p.  106-108.) 

This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  Provi- 
dence Journal,  and  points  out  the  opportuni- 
ties in  Providence  for  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  library  co-ordination. 

MUNSON,  Grandville.     The  making  of  a  law 
index.      (In   the    American    Law   Review, 
November-December,  1909.    43:801-812.) 
Gives  the  10  rules  with  illustrations  which 
were   used   in   the  making   of   the    so-called 
index-analysis  of  the  federal  statutes. 

The  Paper  Trade  Journal  for  Jan.  20  has 
an  article  entitled  "Industrial  special  library" 
on  p.  48. 

THE  PATERNAL  LIBRARIAN.  (Editorial  in  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Jan.  17,  1910.) 
A  semi-humorous  sketch  of  the  recently  re- 
ported action  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
regarding  its  treatment  of  the  books  of  Dr. 
Frederick  A.  Cook.  The  real  point  of  the 
discussion  is,  "How  far  is  the  official  judg- 
ment of  the  library  to  intrude  itself  upon  the 
readers,  when  the  library  knows  that  the 
statements  in  a  particular  book  or  of  a  par- 
ticular author  are  wholly  misleading?" 

VIRGINIA  STATE  LIBRARY.     Mcllvaine,  H.  R. 
The   Revolutionary   War   material   in   the 
Virginia  State  Library.     (In  the  Magazine 
of  History,  September,  1909.     10:  143-150.) 
In  closing  his  article  Mr.  Mcllvaine  makes 
the  following  statement :  "When,  however,  all 
the  material  described  above  has  been  thor- 
oughly explored  and  the  names  all  put  into 
one  index,  it  may  be  that  the  writers  of  our 
history  will  have  sufficient  data  with  which  to 
convince  the  world  at  large  that  Virginia  fur- 
nished as  many  men  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion as  did  the  New  England  states.** 
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(Btfts  anb  Bequests 


Xibrarians 


Monticello  (Iowa)  P.  L.  By  the  bequest 
of  the  late  Major  S.  S.  Farwell,  $1000  has 
been  left  to  the  library  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  pictures. 

Plainfield  (N.  7.)  P.  L,  By  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  George  H.  Babcock  the  library  has  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  $1000,  the  interest  from 
which  will  be  used  for  certain  definite  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  Babcock  Scien- 
tific Library. 

Queens  Boronph  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  The 
Queens  Borough  Public  Library  is  about  to 
receive  the  gift  of  a  special  reference  collec- 
tion of  books.  By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Shaw  a  bequest  of  $1000  was  made  to  the 
Flushing  Library  Association,  which  body 
purposes  to  expend  it  for  a  special  collection 
to  be  placed  in  the  Flushing  Branch  of  the 
Queens  Borough  Public  Library.  The  matter 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  of 
the  Association,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Marion 
J.  Verdery  and  Foster  Crowell. 

Westboro  (Mass.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of 
the  late  George  N.  Smalley,  of  Boston,  the 
library  has  received  the  sum  of  $20,000. 
Apart  from  this  bequest  Mr.  Smalley  was  a 
contributor  to  the  library  fund  to  the  extent 
of  $7500. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Ct.  The 
sum  of  $1300  was  given  to  the  library  by 
friends  of  the  late  Henry  P.  Driggs,  of  Wa- 
terbury,  Ct.,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Driggs  Memorial  Fund.  The  income  will  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  works  connected 
with  Yale  history. 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  GIFTS  DURING  JANUARY,   IQIO 
January,    1910 

LIBRARY    BUILDING 

18.  Ashfield,   Mass  ........................   $3,000 

Bountiful,  Utah  .......................     S,ooo 

Hespeler    Ontario  ......................     9,000 

Mill  Valley,  California  ..................    10,000 

Rockford,  Ohio  (Village  and  Township)  .  .     7,500 
*  Symington,  Scotland  ...........    .......      £75 

Theresa,  New  York  .....................   $7,500 

Wallace,  Idaho  ........................   12,000 

Wallyford,  Scotland  ....................    £200 

West   Point,    Ga  ........................   $5,ooo 

20.  *Wednesbury,   England  .................    £636 

31.  Camden,  Maine  ........................   $6,000 

*Dell   Rapids,    S.    D  ......  ...............      1,000 

Edmonds,  Washington  ..................      5,ooo 

*Elora,  Ontario  ........................         400 

Simcoe,   Ontario  ........    ...............    10,000 

Yates  Center,  Kansas  ...................     7,5oo 

Total  gifts  for  United  States  and  Canada: 

12  new    gifts    for    buildings  ..............   $87,500 

2  increases  to  previous  gifts  ............        1,400 

$88,900 
Total    gifts    for    United    Kingdom: 

1  new  gift  for  building  ..................      $1,000 

2  increases  to  previous  gifts  ..............       3,555 


Total  for   month: 


$4,555 
*3  buildings  .....  $93,455 


Increases. 


ASHLEY,  Frederick  W.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  class  of  1900,  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  Order  division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  For  several  years  Mr. 
Ashley  has  served  as  chief  clerk  of  the  Copy- 
right Office. 

BLANCHARD,  Linn  R.,  B.L.S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1909,  has  resigned 
his  position  as  assistant  in  the  New  York 
State  Law  Library  to  become  librarian  of  the 
East  Chicago  (Tnd.)  Public  Library. 

BUCK,  Miss  Winona  Hawthorne,  children's 
librarian  of  the  Washington  County  Free  Li- 
brary, 1908-1909,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Pratt 
Institute  Library  School,  class  of  1908,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  supervisor  of 
work  with  children  in  the  Circulation  De- 
partment of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
to  succeed  Miss  Mary  Douglas. 

COOK,  William  B.,  B.L.S.,  New  York  State 
Library  School  class  of  1908,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  assistant  in  the  New  York  State 
Law  Library,  to  become  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Brooklyn  Law  Library. 

DANIELS,  Joseph  Francis,  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  librarian  of  the  Colorado  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  which 
he  has  held  since  1001,  to  take  a  position 
with  the  Carlisle  News  Co.,  in  Denver.  Mr. 
Daniels'  change  of  position  will  not  sever  his 
library  interests,  as  he  plans  to  give  consider- 
able attention  to  library  affairs  in  the  western 
states.  Mr.  Daniels  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1865.  He  went  to  public  schools  and 
was  trained  as  a  designer,  having  spent  TO 
years  in  studios  and  offices  in  Boston.  He 
planned  the  reorganizations  of  several  small 
libraries  between  1887  and  1893,  and  taught 
drawing,  FngHsh,  etc.,  in  night  schools,  in- 
stitutions and  special  schools.  He  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  trades  school  of  the 
Massachusetts  Reformatory,  1891-1893.  He 
was  married  in  1891  and  in  1893  came  to 
Greeley,  Colo.,  as  master  of  grammar-school, 
supervisor  of  drawing  and  librarian  of 
Greeley  Public  Library,  which  he  cataloged 
at  that  time.  In  January,  1896,  he  became 
librarian,  secretary  and  fine  art  instructor  in 
the  State  normal  school  of  Greeley,  Colo., 
leaving  there  in  1901  to  go  to  the  Colorado 
State  AgriculturarCollege.  Mr.  Daniels  has 
contributed  to  various  library  magazines,  to 
the  Educational  Review,  The  Craftsman, 
Manual  Training  Magazine,  etc.  He  i?  a 
member  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Library  Association, 
the  Colorado  Teachers'  Association,  the  Colo- 
rado Educational  Council,  the  Colorado 
Schoolmasters'  Club,  and  the  Colorado 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  Committee. 
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DOUGLAS,  Miss  Mary  H.,  assistant  to 
Miss  Annie  C.  Moore,  supervisor  of  work 
with  children  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  has  been  appointed  children's  li- 
brarian of  the  Central  Library  and  super- 
intendent of  work  with  children  in  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library.  Miss  Douglas  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School,  class  of  1905,  and  immediately  after 
her  graduation  became  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library  and  a 
special  assistant  in  its  children's  room.  Pre- 
vious to  her  admission  to  the  library  school 
Miss  Douglas  was  a  general  assistant  for 
about  a  year  in  the  Public  Library  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  and  attended  the  Iowa  Sum- 
mer Library  School.  In  1906-1907  she  was 
children's  librarian  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  and  a 
special  student  in  the  Training  School  for 
Children's  Librarians.  Since  September,  1907, 
she  has  held  the  position  of  assistant  to  the 
supervisor  of  work  with  children  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  Miss  Douglas'  rare 
personal  qualifications  for  direct  work  with 
children  and  with  the  members  of  a  staff  are 
combined  with  executive  ability  of  a  high 
order. 

EATON,  Miss  Annie  T..  B.L.S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1905,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Pruyn  Library,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  to  succeed  Miss  Ethel  Van 
Zandt.  For  the  past  three  years  Miss  Eaton 
has  served  as  children's  librarian  for  the 
Alh-iny  public  library  system. 

HAINES,  Miss  Jessie  M.,  recently  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Barringer  High  School, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  resigned  that  position,  for 
family  reasons,  to  accept  an  appointment  to 
the  library  staff  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar 
Observatory,  Pasadena,  Cal.  She  will  take 
up  her  work  there  March  i. 

JOHNSON,  Miss  Roxana  G.,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Library,  has  been  ap- 
pointed cataloger  in  the  State  College  of 
Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

KAISER,  John  B.,  New  York  State  Library 
School,  class  of  1910,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant in  the  New  York  State  Law  Library. 

KILDAL,  Mr.  Arne,  B.L.S.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1907,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Catalog  division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  become  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library  of  Bergen,  Norway. 

LYMAN,  Miss  Edna,  has  been  appointed 
"advisory  children's  librarian"  for  the  Iowa 
Library  Commission.  Miss  Lyman  has  been 
connected  with  the  Iowa  Summer  Library 
School  as  instructor  in  Library  work  with 
children  for  the  past  four  years 

LYTI.K-,  Miss  Mary,  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School.  1908-9,  has  resigned  her  posi- 


tion as  assistant  in  the  Superior  (Wis.)  Pub- 
lic Library  to  become  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library  at  Sedalia,  Mo. 

METZ,  Miss  Corinne  A.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  class  of  1907,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Brumback  Library, 
Van  Wert,  O. 

PALMER,  Miss  Mary,  has  succeeded  Mrs. 
Annie  Smith  Ross  as  librarian  of  the  Car- 
negie Library  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Miss 
Palmer  was  previously  librarian  of  the  Anier- 
icus  (Ga.)  Carnegie  Library. 

PATTERSON,  Miss  Marian,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1901-2,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  in  charge  of  stations  and  work  for 
the  blind,  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PECKHAM,  Dr.  G,  W.,  librarian  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Public  Library,  has  gone,  with  his 
wife,  to  Mexico  for  three  months. 

POIRIF.R,  Miss  Lydia  M.,  has  resigned  from 
the  librarianship  of  the  Duluth  Public  Li- 
brary, after  having  held  that  position  for  10 
years.  Miss  Poirier  is  leaving  the  library 
profession  entirely  and  plans  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  winter  in  California. 

PRETLOW,  Miss  Mary  Denson,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  librarian  of  the  Hudson  Park 
Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  to 
become  librarian  of  the  Soulard  Branch  of 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

Ross-HovEY.  Mrs.  Annie  Smith  Ross,  li- 
brarian of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C.j  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Hovey,  life  member  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  and  until 
recently  connected  with  library  interests,  were 
married  on  Feb.  5  in  Charlotte,  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Ross'  parents. 

SMITH,  Miss  Faith  E.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1900,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Car- 
negie Library  Training  School  for  Children's 
Librarians  at  Pittsburgh  to  take  charge  of  the 
Training  class  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library. 

TOWNER,  Miss  Isabel  L.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1907-8,  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition as  cataloger  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Education. 


Catalocjfno  anfc  Classification 

BIBLIOTHEQUE  NATION  ALE.  Catalogue  general 
des  livres  imprimes  de  la  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale.  Auteurs.  xxxvn  (Del-Delpit). 
Paris,  imp.  rationale,  1909.  In-8,  1276  p. 
12  fr. 

BOSTON  (MASS.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Bulletin, 
ser.  3,  v.  2,  no.  4:  A  selected  list  of  books 
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placed  in  the  public  library  since   Septem- 
ber, 1909.     (320  p.) 

Additional  titles  are  given  in  the  current 
weekly  lists.  The  arrangement  is  that  of  a 
dictionary  catalog,  entry  being  made  by  au- 
thor, subject  and  title.  The  printing  of  a 
name,  usually  of  an  author,  in  small  capitals 
indicates  that  under  that  name  in  the  main 
alphabet  will  be  found  further  and  fuller  en- 
try. 

CALCUTTA,  INDIA.  Imperial  Library.  Cata- 
Jogue,  pt.  n.,  Subject-index  to  the  author 
catalogue,  vol.  i,  A-L.  Calcutta,  Supt. 
Gov't  Printing,  1908.  547  p.  O.  (Price 
Rs.  2-8.) 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  the  two  which 
form  the  subject-index  catalog  of  all  the 
books  acquired  by  the  Imperial  Library  up  to 
the  year  1906.  The  books  have  been  arranged 
in  chronological  sequence  under  general  sub- 
ject headings,  according  to  the  system  adopt- 
ed in  the  British  Museum  subject-index  cata- 
log. 

GLASGOW.  Public  Libraries.  Townhead  Dis- 
trict Library.  Index  catalogue  of  the 
Townhead  District  Library.  Glasgow,  Cor- 
poration Committee  on  Libraries,  1909.  Ix, 
495,  [i]  P.  I9cm. 

INCUNABULA.      Gunther,    O.      Die    Wiegen- 
drucke    der    Leipziger    Sammlungen    und 
der  Herzoglichen  Bibliothek  in  Altenburg. 
(Beiheftezum   Zentralblatt   fur   Bibliothek- 
swesen  (xxv.)     Leipzig:  O.  Harrassowitz, 
1909    ix,  352  p.  Mk.  12. 
This  is  the  second  catalog  of  incunabula 
in  the  libraries  of  a  German  city,  prepared 
at  the  instigation  of  the   Prussian   Commis- 
sion for  the  preparation  of  a  union  catalog 
of  incunabula  in   German  libraries;   the  list 
of  incunabula  in  the  libraries  of  Berlin,  pre- 
pared by  Dr.   Voullieme,   a   member  of  the 
Commission,  having  been  published  previous- 
ly.     The    arrangement     is     alphabetical     by 
places  of  imprint  and  under  each  place  by 
printers.     Only   short   titles    are    given,   but 
references   made    to    fuller    descriptions    in 
standard    bibliographies,    with    indication    of 
discrepancies     from     Hain.      The     Proctor- 
Haeckler  type  numbers  are  also  given.     An 
important  item  is  the  information  as  to  man- 
uscript dates  in  books  without  imprint  dates. 

A.  S.  S.  J. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS.  Catalogue  Division. 
List  of  subject  headings:  additions  and 
corrections.  19  p.  O. 

-Duplicate  periodicals  and  serials  for  ex- 
change, January,  1910.    Wash.,  Gov't  Print- 
ing Office,  1910.    69  p.  O. 
-Want     list     miscellaneous     publications, 


1909.     Wash.,  Gov't   Printing  Office,   1909. 
30  p.  O. 

LONDON  LIBRARY.  Subject-index  of  the  Lon- 
don Library,  St.  James's  Square,  London, 
by  C.  T.  Hagberg  Wright;  with  appendix 
and  synopsis  of  headings.  London,  Will- 
iams &  Norgate,  1909.  xxvii,  [i]  1254  p. 
i  1.  28cm. 

NORWEGIAN   LITERATURE.  Hauff,   N.    S.    Stik- 
ords-katalog    over    Norsk    literatur,    1883- 
1907.     Kristiania:   J.    W.    Cappelen    [1908- 
OQ]«    93  s-  4*o.  Kr.  12. 
This  work,  which  is  published  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Booksellers'  Assistants  in  Chris- 
tiania,   should   prove  to  be  a  useful  tool  in 
all    libraries    having    Norwegian    books.      It 
is   an   alphabetical   catch-word  catalog,   with 
additional  entries  wherever  they  have  seemed 
desirable.     Under  each  entry  is  given  short 
title,  with  the  significant  word  from  author's 
name,  date  of  publication  and  publisher.     It 
is    thus    really   an   index   to   the   Norwegian 
trade  bibliographies.  A.  S.  S.  J. 

OMONT.  Henri.  Anciens  inventaires  et  cata- 
logues de  la  Bibliotheque  Naticnale.  11. 
La  bibliotheque  royale  a  Paris  au  xvue 
siecle.  Paris,  Leroux,  1909.  In-8,  11-543  P- 
12  fr. 

REYNOLDS  LIBRARY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Cata- 
logue of  works  on  engineering  and  allied 
subjects  in  the  Reynolds  Library.  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  [Reynolds  Library,]  1909,  [1910.] 
147  -p.  S.  limp  leath.  (Add.  Library  for 
price.) 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.  Catalogue  of 
scientific  papers,  1800-1900;  subject  index, 
v.  n,  Mechanics.  N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1910. 
352+74  p.  8°,  buckram,  $5  net;  hf.  pigskin, 
$6.50  net. 

STEWART,  J.  D.  The  sheaf  catalogue ;  a  prac- 
tical handbook  on  the  compilation  of  manu- 
script catalogues  for  public  and  private  li- 
braries ;  with  numerous  illustrations,  fac- 
similies  [ !]  forms,  a  bibliography  of  manu- 
script cataloguing,  and  a  guide  to  cata- 
loguers' reference  books.  London,  Libraco, 
Ltd.,  1909.  4  p.  1.,  55  p.  25cm. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS.  Monthly 
catalogue  United  States  public  documents, 
no.  180,  December,  1909.  Wash.,  Gov't 
Printing  Office,  1910.  p.  223-282,  O. 

WOOLTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Index  catalogue. 
Liverpool,  Shakespeare  Press,  1908.  In-8, 
92  p.  2  fr.  25c. 
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AFRICA.  Deuerling,  Oswald.  Die  pflanzen- 
barren  der  afrikanischen  fliisse,  met  be- 
riicksichtigung  der  wichtigsten  pflanzlichen 
verlandungserscheinungen,  von  dr.  Oswald 
Deuerling.  Munchen,  T.  Ackermann,  1010 
['09].  4  p.  1.,  253  p.  pis.  3  fold,  maps, 
2354cm.,  (Miinchener  geographische  stu- 
dien,  24.  stuck.) 
"Literattirverzeichnis"  :  p.  [1891-243. 

AGRICULTURE.     Library  Association  of  Port- 
land.    List  of  books  on  agriculture.   1909. 
28  p.  S. 
This  little  pamphlet  is  usefully  annotated 

and  follows  a  classified  arrangement. 

ARCHAEOLOGY.  India.  Archaeological  Survey. 
Library.  Classified  catalogue  of  the  library 
of  the  director  general  of  archaeology,  by 
Sten  Konow.  Calcutta,  Superintendent  of 
Government  Printing,  India,  1908.  2  p.  1., 
xi,  246  p. 


ARCTIC  REGIONS.  Greely,  A.  W.  Handbook 
of  polar  discoveries.  4th  ed.,  rev.  and  enl. 
Bost.,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1909.  vi  p.,  3  1., 
[31-336  p.  front,  (por.)  7  maps  (2  fold.), 
20^cm.,  $1.50. 
Issued  in  1896  under  title  Handbook  of  Arc- 

tic   discoveries.      "Polar    bibliography":     p. 

[3181-324. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS.  Worcester  (Mass.)  Free 
Public  Library.  Selected  list.  1009.  35  p. 
O. 

This  pamphlet  may  be  had  free  upon  appli- 
cation. 

BIBLE.  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Peake,  A.  S.,  D.D. 
A  critical  introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. N.  Y.,  Scribner,  [imported,]  1910. 
12+242  p.  D.  (Studies  in  theology.)  cl., 
*75  c.  net. 
Bibliography  (8  p.). 

BOOKBINDING.  Davenport,  C.  J.  H.  English 
heraldic  book-stamps;  figured  and  de- 
scribed. London,  A.  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1909.  vii,  450,  [i]  p.  incl.  front.,  il.  26cm. 

BUILDING  TRADES.  [Special  list.]  (In  Not- 
tingham (Eng.)  Library  Bulletin,  Feb- 
ruary, p.  15.) 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.  Fanning,  C.  E.,  comp. 
Selected  articles  on  capital  punishment. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 


1909.  viii,  171  p.  20  cm.,  (Debaters'  hand- 
book ser.) 

Bibliography:  p.  [i]-8.    Series  note  also  at 
head  of  title. 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  Macy.  J.  A.  A  clrld's 
guide  to  reading.  N.  Y.,  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.,  1909.  273  p.  front,  pors.  2Oj/2cm.,  $1.25. 

CHINESE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.    Cowan,  R. 
E.,  and  Dunlap,  Boutwell.    Bibliography  of 
the  Chinese  question  in  the  United  States. 
San  Francisco,  Robertson,  1909.    68  p.  O. 
Alphabetical    arrangement    under    author. 

With    annotations.      Authors'    names    appear 

in  Clarendon  type;  imprint  in  italics. 

CLEGG,  J.  The  international  directory  of  book- 
sellers and  bibliophile's  manual,  including 
lists  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  world, 
publishers,  book  collectors,  learned  socie- 
ties and  institutions,  universities  and  col- 
leges; also  bibliographies  of  book  and  li- 
brary catalogues,  concordances,  book-plates, 
etc.  ;  ed.  by  James  Clegg.  [8th  ed.]  Roch- 
dale, J.  Clegg;  N.  Y.,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 

1910.  xviii,  516  p.  iSy2cm. 

COMMERCE.  Bibliographic  der  handelswissen- 
schaften.  Zusammengestellt  aus  der  Liter- 
aturubersicht  der  Zeitschrift  ffir  handels- 
wissenschaft  und  handelspraxis.  I-.  jahrg.  ; 
1908.  Leipzig,  C.  E.  Poeschel,  1909.  v. 


DELISLE,  Leopold.  Instructions  €lementaires 
et  techniques  pour  la  mise  et  le  maintien  en 
ordre  des  livres  d'une  bibliotheque.  Nouv. 
edition.  Paris,  Champion,  1908.  In-8,  83  p. 
2  fr. 

DUTCH  IN  NEW  YORK.  New  York  State  T  i 
brary.  Bibliography  46:  The  translation 
and  publication  of  the  manuscript  Dutch 
records  of  New  Netherland;  with  an  ac- 
count of  previous  attempts  at  translation. 
28  p.  O.  Albany,  1910.  (Education  De- 
partment Bulletin,  no.  462.) 

EASTERN  QUESTION.  List  of  works  relating 
to  the  near  Eastern  question  and  the  Bal- 
kan states,  etc.  (In  New  York  Public 
Library  Bulletin,  January,  p.  7-55.) 

EDINBURGH  (SCOTLAND)  PRESS.  Couper,  W. 
J.  The  Edinburgh  periodical  press;  being 
a  bibliographical  account  of  the  newspapers, 
journals  and  magazines  issued  in  Edin- 
burgh from  the  earliest  times  to  1800.  II. 
Bibliography  (1711-1800).  London,  Mackay, 
1908.  In-8,  286  p.  6  fr.  25. 
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FILIPINO  RIDDLES.  Starr,  F.,  cd.  A  little  book 
of  Filipino  riddles.  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  World 
Book  Co.,  1909.  133  P.  I5cm.,  (Philippine 
studies,  i.)  50  c. 

Bibliography  of  works  mentioned  in  the  in- 
troduction :  p.  23-24. 

GORDON,  W.  F.  Gordon,  A.  C.  William  Fitz- 
hugh  Gordon,  a  Virginian  of  the  old  school : 
his  life,  times  and  contemporaries,  (1787- 
1858.)  Wash.,  D.  C.,  Neale  Publishing  Co., 
1009,  [1910.]  c.  412  p.  por.  O.  cl.,  $3  net. 
Index  and  bibliography. 

GREECE.    Farnell,  Lewis  R.    The  Cults  of  the 
Greek  states.     In  5  v.    v.  5.     [N.  Y.,  Ox- 
ford  University   Press,    (Amer.   Branch,)] 
1909,  [1910.]     12+495  P-  pis-  O.  cl.,  $6. 
Bibliography  and  index. 

GREECE,   ANCIENT.     EDUCATION.     Walden,   J. 
W.  H.    The  universities  of  ancient  Greece. 
N.    Y.,    Scribner,    1909.     c.     14+367   P-    D. 
cl.,  $1.50  net. 
Bibliography    (2  p.). 

GROLIER  CLUB,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  of  an  exhi- 
bition commemorative  of  the  bicentenary 
of  the  birth  of  Samuel  Johnson  (1709- 
1909)  ;  consisting  of  original  editions  of 
his  published  works,  special  presentation 
copies,  and  several  of  his  original  manu- 
scripts; together  with  a  large  number  of 
engraved  portraits  after  the  pictures  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  James  Barry,  John  Opie, 
Francesco  Bartolozzi,  and  others;  held  at 
the  Grolier  Club,  New  York,  from  Nov. 
ii  until  Dec.  11,  1909.  [N.  Y.,  De  Vinne 
Press,  1909.]  viii,  106  p.,  i  J.,  front.  (6 
pors.),  i8cm. 

HABIT-FORMATION.     Rowe,  S.  H.     Habit-for- 
mation and  the  science  of  teaching.    N.  Y., 
Longmans,    Green    &    Co.,    1909.     c.     17+ 
308  p.  O.  cl.,  $1.50  net. 
Bibliography  (13  p.). 

HEAT-ENGINES.  Jouguet,  £.  Theorie  des  mo- 
teurs  thermiques;  avec  117  figures  dans  le 
texte.  Paris,  O.  Doin  et  fils,  1009.  3  p.  1., 
[3] -447,  [i]  P.  diagrs.,  ipj^cm.,  (Encyclo- 
pedic scientifique,  pub.  sous  la  direction  du 
Dr.  Toulouse.  Bibliotheque  de  mecanique 
appliquee  et  genie,  directeur:  M.  d'Ocagne.) 
Index  bibliographique  :  p.  [427] -433. 

HINDUSTAN     LANGUAGE.       British     Museum. 
Dept.  of  Oriental  Printed  Books  and  Man- 
uscripts.    A  supplementary  catalogue  of 


Hindustani  books  in  the  library  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  acquired  during  the  years 
1889-1908;  by  J.  F.  Blumhardt.  Printed  by 
order  of  the  Trustees.  Lond.,  British  Mu- 
seum, [etc.,]  1909.  vi  p.  i  1.,  678  col. 
29  x  22cm. 

HYGIENE.  Richards,  E.  H.  S.,  ["Mrs.  R.  H. 
Richards/']  and  Woodman,  Alpheus  G. 
Air,  water,  and  food  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint.  3d  ed.,  rev.  and  cnl.  N.  Y., 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1909.  c.  278  p.  il. 
pi.  fold,  map,  8°,  $2. 
Bibliography  (7  p.). 

IBSEN,  Henrik.    Speeches  and  new  letters  [of] 
Henrik  Ibsen;  tr.  by  Arne  Kildal,  with  an 
introd.  by  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander  and  a  bib- 
liographical appendix.    Bost.,  R.  G.  Badger, 
1910.    222  p.  front,  por.  23cm.,  $3. 
A  chronological  bibliography  of  Ibsen  and 
the  interest  manifested  in  him  in  the  English- 
speaking  countries,  as  shown  by  translations, 
performances  and  commentaries.    With  an  al- 
phabetical index:  p.  [i2i]-222. 

INCUNABULA.  Cambridge  University.  King's 
College.  Library.  A  list  of  the  incunabula 
in  the  library  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Cambridge,  University  Press,  1908.  iv  p., 
i  1.,  80  p.  27^cm. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  Richards,  C.  R.  In- 
dustrial training.  Albany,  State,  Dept.  of 
Labor,  1909.  3  p.  1..  iii-vi,  394  p.  23  cm., 
(N.  Y.,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  26th 
annual  report  for  1908). 
"A  selected  bibliography  on  industrial  ed- 
ucation" (37  p.). 

INSECTS.  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. Entomology  Bureau;  bulletins,  cir- 
culars and  technical  series  relating  to  in- 
sects. Agriculture  Department,  U.  S.  A. 
For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington.  [Wash.,  Govt.  Print. 
Off.,  1909.]  24  p.  2Ol/2cm. 

INSURANCE.  McKitrick,  Reubei.  Accident 
insurance  for  workmen ;  prepared  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Political  Science  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Wis.,  Wisconsin  Library  Commission,  Leg- 
islative Reference  Dept.,  I9O9-  7<>  P- 
I9cm. 
"References"  (5  p.). 

JOHNSON,  Sir  William.  Calendar  of  the  Sir 
William  Johnson  manuscripts  in  the  New 
York  State  Library;  comp.  by  Richard  E. 
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Day.      N.    Yi,    State    Educ.    Dept.,    1909. 

683  P.  O. 

The  documents  described  in  tnis  calendar 
are  preserved  in  26  large  volumes  in  the  State 
Library  and  number  about  6550.  Nearly  all 
were  public  and  private  papers  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  William  Johnson  at  Ihe  time  of 
his  death  in  1774.  They  have  come  into 
possession  of  the  state  of  Ne»v  York  in 
various  ways  —  by  purchase  and  by  gift. 

KENTUCKY.  McElroy,  R.  McN.  Kentucky  in 
the  nation's  history;  il.  with  map  and  his- 
torical portraits.  N.  Y.,  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Co.,  1909.  6  p.  1.,  590  p.  front,  pors.  map, 
facsims.,  (partly  fold.,)  24011.,  $5. 
A  critical  bibliography  of  Kentucky  his- 

toiy:  p.  547-577- 

KERSTEN,  P.  Der  exakte  bucheinband ;  der 
gute  halbfranzband,  der  kiinstlerische  gan- 
zleder  band,  die  handvergoldung.  Mit  133 
abbildungen,  38  tafeln,  48  papiermustern, 
nebst  einem  beiwort:  "Entwurf  des  buch- 
einbandes"  von  L.  Siitterlin.  Halle  a.  d. 
Saale,  W.  Knapp,  iox?9.  vii,  177  p.  il.  pis. 
diagrs.,  24^011. 

KONGO   FREE    STATE.     Morel.    E.    D.     Great 
Britain  and  the  Congo,  the  pillage  of  the 
Congo  basin.     Lond.,    Smith,    1909.     xxvi, 
291  p.  2  maps,  2icm. 
Contains  bibliographies. 

LABOR  AND  LABORING  CLASSES.  Abbott,  E. 
Women  in  industry;  a  study  in  American 
economic  history;  with  an  introductory 
note  by  S.  P.  Breckinridge.  N.  Y.  Apple- 
ton,  I9IO,  [1909.]  22-f-4O8  p.  12°,  $2. 

Bibliography  (?l/2  p.). 

Saggio   bibliografico   degli    articoli   con- 

tenuti  in  riviste  italiane  e  straniere  sulle 
question!  del  lavoro.  Anno  V:  1908  (Min- 
istero  di  agricoltura,  industria  e  commer- 
cio:  ufficio  del  lavoro).  Roma,  tip.  Na- 
zionale,  di  G.  Bertero  e  C,  1909-  8°.  p. 
viij,  50.  Cent.  40. 

LATIN  AMERICA.  Hale,  A.  B.,  M.D.  Practical 
guide  to  Latin  America;  including  Mexi- 
co, Central  America,  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America;  preparation,  cost,  routes, 
sightseeing.  Bost.,  Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
[1909.]  c.  n+249  P.  S.  (Packard  guide 
ser.)  cl.,  $i  net. 
Bibliography  (9  p.). 

LAW.    Townes,  J.  C.    Law  books  and  how  to 
use  them.     Austin,  Tex.,   Austin    Printing 


Co.,  [1909.]     c.     xi,  191  p.  201^cm.,  $2.50. 

Appendix.      A    partial    legal   bibliography: 

p.  [i69]-i86. 
LITERATURE.     Bibliographies.     (In  Cambridge 

history  of  English  literature;  ed.  by  A.  W. 

Ward    and    A.    R.    Waller,      p.    499-622.) 

N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1910. 
LONDON.     GILDS.      Unwin,     G.      The     gilds 

and  companies  of  London;   with  37  illus. 

Lond.,  Methuen  &  Co.,   [1908?]     xvi,  397, 

[i]  p.  front.,  il.,  pis.,  facsims.,  23011. 

"List   of   sources    for   the   history   of   the 
existing  London  companies,"  p.  [3723-385. 

MADONNA  IN  ART.  [Special  lists.]  (In  Oster- 
hout  Free  Library,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Bul- 
letin, Dec.,  p.  54-56.) 

MAINTENON,  MADAME  DE.  Dyson,  C.  C. 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  her  life  and  times, 
1635-1719;  with  a  photogravure  portrait  and 
16  other  illustrations.  N.  Y.,  John  Lane 
Co.,  (The  Bodley  Head,)  1909.  316  p.  O. 
cl.,  $4  net. 
Bibliography  (i*/2  p.). 

MANUSCRIPTS.  Great  Britain.  Public  Record 
Office.  Museum.  Catalogue  of  manuscripts 
and  other  objects  in  the  museum  of  the 
Public  Record  Office;  with  brief  descrip- 
tive and  historical  notes  by  Sir  H.  C.  Max- 
well Lyte.  6th  ed.  London,  printed  for 
H.  M.  Stationery  Office  by  Darling  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  1909.  2  p.  1.,  iv,  101  p.  i  1.  20^2  x 
i6^cm. 

Catalogue  des  manuscrits  latins  et  fran- 

gais  de  la  collection  Phillips,  acquis  en  1908 
pour  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Paris,  Le- 
roux,  1909.  In-8,  xi-275  p.  12  fr. 

MATHEMATICS.  Frankfurt  am  Main.  Stadt- 
bibliothek.  Katalog  der  mathematischen 
abteilung.  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Englert  & 
Schlosser,  1909.  x,  327  p.  23011. 

MENNONITES.     Smith,   C.   H.  Mennonites   of 
America.     Scottdale,   Pa.,   Mennonite  Pub. 
Ho.     9-484  P-  8°,  $2. 
Bibliography   (22  p.). 

METEOROLOGY.  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments. Weather  Bureau;  bulletins,  circu- 
lars, maps,  and  Monthly  Weather  Review; 
Agriculture  Department,  U.  S.  A.  For  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
[Wash.,  Govt.  Prin*.  Off.,  1909.]  10  p. 
2ocm. 
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MISSOURI  RIVER  VALLEY.  Hanson,  J.  M.  The 
conquest  of  the  Missouri;  being  the  story 
of  the  life  and  exploits  of  Captain  Grant 
Marsh;  with  a  map  and  36  illustrations. 
Chic.,  A.  C  McClurg  &  Co.,  1909.  c.  15+ 
458  p.  O.  cl,  $2  net. 
Bibliography  (3  p.). 

Music.  Grosvenor  Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
A  catalogue  of  the  books  relating  to  music 
in  the  Grosvenor  Library,  Buffalo.  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  Grosvenor  Library,  1909,  [1910-] 
23  p.  8°,  gratis. 

—  Hooper,  L.  M.  Selected  list  of  mu- 
sic and  books  about  music  for  public  libra- 
ries. Chic.,  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  i 
Washington  St.,  1909,  [1910.]  46  p.  8°,  25  c. 
NATIONAL  SONGS,  AMERICAN.  Sonneck,  O.  G. 
T.  Report  on  "The  star-spangled  banner," 
"Hail  Columbia,"  "America,"  "Yankee 
Doodle."  Wash.,  D.  C,  Govt.  Print.  Office, 
1909.  255  p.  21  facsims.,  26^cm. 
Literature  used  for  this  report  p.  157-164. 
NAVY,  INCREASE  OF.  [Special  list.]  (In  In- 
diana State  Library  Bulletin,  January,  p. 
3-40 

NEW  ENGLAND.  MILITARY  HISTORY.  Baker, 
Mary  Ellen.  Bibliography  of  lists  of  New 
England  soldiers.  (In  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Jan- 
uary, 1910,  64:  61-72.) 
This  is  the  first  instalment  of  the  bibliogra- 
phy which  was  submitted  for  graduation  in 
the  New  York  State  Library  School,  class  of 
1908.  The  list  will  be  exceedingly  valuable 
for  every  library.  In  an  introductory  note  the 
author  states  that  the  bibliography  is  limited 
to  printed  books  and  pamphlets  cataloged  in 
the  New  York  State  Library,  and  with  one 
exception  to  works  in  the  English  language, 
the  exception  being  a  list  of  French  soldiers 
who  served  during  the  Revolution,  first  pub- 
lished in  France,  but  afterwards  issued  as  a 
United  States  document.  The  list  is  classi- 
fied and  annotated.  This  first  instalment  con- 
tains books  under  the  following  headings: 
United  States,  General;  The  French  and  In- 
dian War ;  The  Revolution  ;  Tripolitan  War ; 
War  of  1812;  Mexican  War;  Civil  War; 
Spanish-American  War;  The  later  Indian 
wars. 

OBERAMMERGAU  PASSION  PLAY.  The  passion 
play  of  Oberammergau ;  tr.  from  the  Ger- 
man text,  with  an  historical  introd.  by 
Montrose  J.  Moses.  N.  Y.,  Duffield  &  Co., 
1909.  Ixviii  p.,  i  1.,  218  p.  front,  por. 
20^cm.,  $1.50. 
Bibliography:  p.  [2O3]-2i8. 


PARODIES.  Davidson,  I.  Parody  in  Jewish 
literature.  N.  Y.,  Columbia  University 
Press,  1907.  xxi  p.,  i  1.,  292  p.  2  double 
facsims.,  (incl.  front.,)  25cm.,  (Colu/nbia 
University  oriental  studies,  v.  2.) 
Descriptive  bibliography  of  the  parodies 

from  the  beginning  of  the  I9th  century  to  the 

present  day:  p.  209-263. 

PEDAGOGY.    Black,  J.  E.    New  primary  meth- 
ods ;  a  series  of  practical  home  studies  in 
pedagogy.    Chic.,  Interstate  School  of  Cor- 
respondence, [1910.]     c.     2  v.,  pis.  8°,  $7. 
Contains  bibliographies. 

PETRARCA,  Francesco.  Rime  disperse  di 
Francesco  Petrarca  o  a  lui  attribuite  per  la 
pritna  volta  raccolte  a  cura  di  Angelo  Sol- 
erti;  edizione  postuma,  con  prefazione,  in- 
troduzione  e  bibliografia.  Firenze,  G.  C. 
Sansoni,  1909.  xxxvi  p.,  I  1.,  [3] -321  p., 
i  1.  por.  i6cm. 
"Bibliografia  degli  scritti  A.  Solerto"  (p. 

xv-xxvi)  ;   "Bibliografia:   I.  Monoscritti"   (p. 

3-36)  ;  2.  "Stampi"  (p.  37-6$). 

PHILIP  nv  KING  OF  SPAIN,  1527-1598.  Bratli, 
C.  G.  V.  Filip  n.  af  Spanien,  hans  liv  og 
personlighed ;  med  6  illustrationer  og  i 
facsimile.  Kobenhavn,  J.  L.  Lybecker,  1909. 
283,  [i]  p.  front,  pis.  pors.  facsims.,  2icm. 
Bibliography:  p.  [225]-27o. 
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twmors  anfc  Blunders 

A  LOSS  TO  THE  PROFESSION.*  —  "Say,  is  there 
much  typewriting  to  do  in  this  library,  or  can 
one  person  do  it  all?  I  wonder  is  it  hard  to 
get  a  place  here  anyway,  and  what  would  I 
have  to  do? 

"Gee !  Three  evenings  a  week  and  all  day ! 
Why  I  only  work  six  hours  a  day  and  lots  of 
that  time  is  my  own.  You  see  I  work  for  a 
couple  of  lawyers  and  it's  dead  easy,  so  I  can 
do  as  I  please  most  of  the  time.  I  hate  read- 
ing though. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that's  all  the  pay 
you'd  get  to  start  with !  Why  that's  less  than 
what  I  got  on  my  very  first  job,  and  that  was 
only  $6  a  week.  Since  then  I've  always  had 
at  least  $10  or  $12  a  week. 

"Oh,  no.    You're  not  for  mine !" 

MY  REAL   HOBBY 

WHEN    in    a    book    I  take   a   look,    what   rapture    fills 

my  mind! 
Such    heaven-sent    ecstatic    bliss    in    nothing    else    1 

find. 
I  read  and  read  and  read  and  read  until  I'm  nearly 

blind. 

Where'er  it  be,  a  book  to  me  is  such  a  blessed  sight 
I  scarce  can  tear  ttyeelf  away  to  go  to  sleep  at  night; 
To  read  a  book  is  'most  as  good  as  having  one  to 

write! 

And    when    I    see    a    Librar-y    what    deep    expectant 

thrills 
Run  up  and  down  my  joyful  spine  in  most  delicious 

chills 
(T    love    to    see    one    built    of    brick    with    terra-cotta 

sills). 
And    then    each    name    that's    known    to    fame  —  the 

authors'  ones,  you  know 
Are    carved    along    the    corridors    in    one    immortal 

row  — 
Like   Horace,   Plutarch,   Xenophon  and   Carnegie   and 

Poe. 

I  just  adore  historic  lore,  romance,  theology, 
and  such, 

Art,  history,  philosophy  —  I  love  them  just  as  much. 

Biography    I    always    grab    in    ropt,    ecstatic    clutch. 

Each  book  I  see  'so  pleases  me  I  read  it  through 
and  through 

And  keep  it  out  for  several  days  —  sometimes  a 
month  or  two, 

But,  oh,  how  sad  it  makes  me  feel  to  find  it  over- 
due. GRAHAM  HAWLEY. 


Calendar 


FEBRUARY 

4-5.  League  of  Library  Commissions.  Albany. 
14.  Penn.    L.    C.      H.    Josephine    Widener 

Branch  Phil.  F.  L.    8.15  p.m. 
Program:  "Bookworms,"  by  W.  R.  Reinick. 

MARCH 

4-5.  Penn  L.  C.  and  N.  J.  L.  A.  I4th  annual 
meeting.  Atlantic  City.  Hotel  Chel- 
sea. 


(*  Verbatim  report  of  a  Decent  interview  with  an 
applicant   for  a  library   position.) 
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THE  symposium  on.  library  coordination 
and  inter-library  loans  brings  out  some  in- 
teresting facts  and  suggestions.  The  loan 
system  has  been  of  great  and  increasing  value 
especially  to  students,  developing  into  the 
field  of  the  individual  user  the  idea  of  the 
travelling  library  and  putting  at  the  service 
of  the  individual  student  the  resources  of 
great  libraries  far  away.  Thus  it  represents 
a  decided  economic  advantage  in  library  ad- 
ministration. It  is  evident  that  the  demand 
for  inter-library  loans  is  and  should  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  classes  of  books  or  to  indi- 
vidual books  so  rare  that  only  a  few  libraries 
have  or  can  have  them.  The  system  is  of 
value  to  the  borrowing  library,  because  it 
saves  expenditure  for  books  not  often  called 
for,  or  commanding  high  price  because  of 
their  rarity.  It  is  not  wise  to  cumber  the 
shelves  in  any  library  with  books  seldom 
called  for,  provided  they  can  be  borrowed 
elsewhere  when  required,  or  to  use  funds 
for  costly  books  outside  the  usual  field  of 
that  library.  How  far  inter-library  loans 
should  be  used  to  satisfy  certain  demands 
such  as  those  of  the  genealogical  fiend,  who 
is  simply  curious  about  his  own  forbears,  is  a 
question  about  which  there  may  well  be 
difference  of  opinion.  Toward  such  demands 
the  supply  may  wisely  be  limited,  but  in  the 
proper  field  the  inter-library  loan  system 
should  be  developed,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent. 

THE  trend  of  library  opinion,  as  shown  in 
the  symposium,  is  evidently  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  the  inter-library  loan  system  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  other  existing 
libraries,  rather  than  in  the  establishment  of 
reservoir  or  other  new  forms  of  libraries  for 
the  special  purpose.  Under  the  comprehen- 
sive administration  of  the  present  Librarian 
of  Congress,  inter-library  loans  have  become 
an  important  feature  of  its  work,  within  the 
limitations  of  the  wise  regulations  made  for 
this  service,  and  if  regional  libraries  can  be 
developed  from  existing  institutions  in  prac- 
tical form,  their  facilities  and  those  of  state 
and  university  libraries  will  in  a  large  meas- 
ure serve  the  purposes  of  scholarly  research. 


THE  limitations  to  library-loan  develop- 
ment are  practically  those  of  dollars  and 
cents,  both  to  the  library  loaning  and  to 
the  user  borrowing  through  his  local  library 
and  paying  the  transportation  costs.  Hith- 
erto the  loaning  library  has.  not  expected 
to  get  any  return  in  money  for  its  services,  al- 
though it  is  loaning  books,  which  are  usually 
costly  books,  and  are  difficult  to  replace,  and 
is  necessarily  spending  money  in  handling  and 
transmitting  the  books.  This  is  all  very  well, 
so  long  as  the  demand  on  any  one  library  is 
not  great,  but  with  the  ultimate  development 
of  the  system  the  larger  libraries,  supplying 
wider  demands,  will  have  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion of  cost.  The  inter-library  loan  system 
at  once  brings  up  the  question  of  the  co- 
ordination of  libraries,  especially  this  phase 
of  financing  these  great  central  or  special  li- 
braries which  are  to  be  reservoirs  for  the 
supply  of  local  libraries.  The  first  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  a  storage  library,  which  should 
be  simply  and  solely  for  supplying  other  li- 
braries, is  the  large  initial  investment  re- 
quired and  the  disproportionately  large  cost 
of  administration  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  books  served  which  would  be  involved. 
But  even  without  this  added  feature  of  the 
storage  library  the  coordination  system 
makes  large  financial  demands  on  the  supply- 
ing libraries,  for  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
provide  from  the  immediate  resources  of  the 
library.  Communities  which  support  public 
libraries  are  likely  to  be  jealous  of  expendi- 
tures beyond  their  limitations.  All  these  are 
questions  which  must  be  considered  in  the 
development  of  a  coordination  scheme,  but 
the  difficulties  must  and  will  be  surmounted. 

OF  course  this  question  may  be  partly  met 
by  a  fee  charged  through  the  borrowing  li- 
brary to  the  individual  borrower,  but  the  use 
of  the  library  loan  system  is  unduly  limited 
now  because  of  the  considerable  cost  of 
transportation  which  the  individual  borrower 
must  pay.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is 
naturally  the  "library  post,"  or  such  modifi- 
cation of  postal  rates  as  will  meet  library  re- 
quirements. There  are  two  plans  toward 
this  end.  One  is  to  class  books  mailed  from 
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or  to  free  public  libraries  with  second  class 
mail  matter  at  bulk  rates,  now  one  cent  a 
pound.  This  seems  an  improbable  solution, 
in  view  of  the  endeavors  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  limit  the  scope  of  this  rate 
and  to  increase  it.  The  more  likely  solution 
is  that  of  a  parcels  post,  in  which  this  coun- 
try is  sadly  behind  all  other  countries  in  the 
postal  union.  When  this  comes  it  should  in- 
clude an  especially  low  rate  on  rural  free 
delivery  routes  where  no  transportation 
cost  between  post  offices  is  involved,  and 
where  at  present  the  wagon  load  is  so  small 
that  it  could  be  doubled  or  quadrupled  with- 
out substantial  increase  of  cost.  Anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  parcels  post  is  fiercely  opposed 
by  the  express  companies  and  by  other  allies 
of  the  railroad  interests,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  local  merchants,  who  have  an  undue 
fear  of  mail  order  houses.  Librarians  and 
other  friends  of  a  parcels  post  should  be  as 
active  in  favor  of  it  as  these  opponents  are 
against  it,  and  whenever  the  subject  is  up  in 
Congress  the  chairman  of  the  Post  Office 
Committee  should  hear  from  librarians  all 
over  the  country. 

THE  crusade  which  Mr.  Brett  has  initiated 
against  a  "periodical  trust"  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  Council  and  the  Bookbuying 
Committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  has  been  directed 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  The  basis  of  the 
complaint  which  the  Attorney  General  is  asked 
to  make  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  is 
that  periodical  publishers  have  formed  a  trade 
combination  to  prevent  libraries  obtaining  the 
advantages  of  low  prices  which  they  have 
previously  had.  About  a  score  of  periodical 
publishers  are  leagued  together  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "Periodical  Clearing  House," 
which  is  not  a  clearing  house  in  the  library 
sense,  but  a  combination  to  control  agents. 
If  it  is  true  that  this  combination  has  taken 
steps  to  prevent  libraries  from  obtaining  as 
good  prices  through  club  rates  and  combina- 
tion offers  as  individuals  can  get,  there  is 
good  reason  for  opposition.  This  is  denied 
by  publishers,  and  the  full  facts  are  yet  to 
be  developed  —  it  is  to  be  hoped  by  friendly 
consultation  between  librarians  and  publish- 
ers, rather  than  in  embittered  controversy. 

THE  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  though  it 
lacked  representative  attendance  from  states 


not  immediately  concerned,  brought  together 
a  goodly  company  from  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  and  was  happily  successful. 
Absentees  compelled  the  remaking  of  the 
program  which  might  have  given  the  better 
opportunity  for  discussion.  The  national 
meetings  are  now  so  large  that  discussion  is 
out  of  the  question,  but  state  and  local 
meetings  should  give  just  the  opportunity 
needed.  The  face  to  face  talk  is  most  desira- 
ble, not  only  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
of  immediate  importance,  but  for  bringing 
new  and  especially  junior  speakers  to  the 
front.  In  all  meetings  there  is  danger  of 
overcrowding  the  program,  and  the  first  duty 
of  a  program  committee  should  really  be 
the  self-restraint  as  to  papers  which  permits 
time  for  abundant  discussion.  The  plan  for 
leaving  afternoons  free  did  give  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  social  and  recreative 
features  of  the  Atlantic  City  meeting. 


ONE  discussion  there  was,  and  this  of 
much  interest.  Many  librarians  have  been 
restive  under  the  restraint  of  Civil  Service 
methods  and  a  defense  of  the  merit  system, 
as  upheld  by  Civil  Service  examinations, 
from  Gardner  L.  Colby,  chief  examiner  for 
New  Jersey,  brought  out  that  opposition.  Mr. 
Kimball,  as  head  of  the  New  Jersey  Library 
Commission  upheld  Mr.  Colby  and  ex- 
plained how  he  had  been  converted  to  Civil 
Service  methods  by  the  actual  experience  of 
the  Commission;  and  others  of  the  veterans 
bore  like  testimony.  The  pith  of  it  is  that 
each  executive  head,  whether  of  a  library  or 
of  any  other  organization,  feels  that  he  or 
she  can  best  select  the  proper  assistance,  and 
that  there  is  much  red  tape  and  some  fool- 
ishness in  Civil  Service  examinations.  These 
are  apt  to  overlook  the  immense  negative 
service  done  by  Civil  Service  examinations 
in  weeding  out  the  unfit  and  protecting  the 
executive  from  the  political,  social,  and  per- 
sonal pressure  in  behalf  of  unworthy  candi- 
dates and  the  positive  service  of  bringing  skill 
to  bear  on  the  selection  of  candidates.  The 
larger  libraries  may  have  such  systems  of 
their  own,  but  for  the  defense  and  betterment 
of  the  smaller  libraries  the  contention  of 
civil  service  reform  advocates  is  that  the 
state  system  offers  the  best  safeguards.  There 
are  two  sides  to  this,  as  to  every  question. 
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QUESTIONS  were  sent  to  various  represen- 
tative libraries  covering  the  main  points  of 
coordination  methods  now  under  consider- 
ation. The  questions  are  given  numerically 
as  follows: 

1.  What  are  the  classes  of  demand  with- 
in   the    library    for    books    which    it    cannot 
supply  ? 

2.  How    far   are   these   demands   filled  by 
the  extension  of  these  methods  and  to  what 
extent;  is  it  undesirable  to  fill  them? 

3.  Would  a  uniform  blank  for  requesting 
inter-library  loan,  that  could  be  sent  succes- 
sively  to   different   libraries   until   the   book 
should  be  found  be  desirable  for  general  use 
throughout    the    country  ? 

4.  Does  the  plan  of  a  central  lending  li- 
brary   seem   preferable    to   the   development 
of  the  present  facilities  of  the  national  li- 
brary, the  assignment  of  regional  functions 
to  important  libraries  in  the  several  sections 
and  the  use  of  special  university  arid  other 
libraries  ? 

5.  Is  the  present  cost  of  the  inter-loan  sys- 
tem  prohibitive    in    many    instances?      And 
how   can   this    difficulty  be   obviated? 

6.  How  can  the  small  libraries  be  of  use 
to  the  large  libraries  in  coordination? 

The  responding  libraries  whose  answers 
follow  do  not  repeat  the  questions  in  their 
replies.  But  in  numbering  the  answers  the 
numbers  of  the  corresponding  questions  are 
given. 

BUFFALO  (A*.  Y.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
While  we  have  always  expressed  our  will- 
ingness to  obtain  for  consultation  books  not 
in  our  own  library  through  the  means  of 
inter-library  loans,  very  few  readers  have  ex- 
pressed any  such  need.  The  occasions  are  so 
rare,  we  have  not  been  conscious  of  any 
trouble  through  the  lack  of  understanding 
with  other  libraries  or  detail  in  the  making 
of  such  loans. 

(1)  The  classes  of  books  which  we  cannot 
fully    supply    are    genealogy,   books    for   the 
blind,  and  occasionally  we  borrow  some  vol- 
umes of  Americana. 

(2)  All  demands  are  entirely  filled  by  pres- 
ent methods. 

(3)  We  have  not  felt  the  need  of  a  uni- 
form blank. 

(4)  Wk   use   only  the   State   Library,   Li- 


brary of  Congress,  and  a  few  special  col- 
lections, the  use  of  which  have  been  offered 
to  libraries.  Some  requests  received  from 
the  small  libraries  in  our  own  locality  have  to 
be  refused  because  of  their  being  of  the 
same  character  as  we  expect  to  come  from 
our  own  branches.  It  is  not  the  unusual 
book  which  they  are  most  apt  to  ask  for,  but 
extra  books  upon  celebrations,  holidays,  de- 
bates, etc.  A  city  library  cannot  undertake 
to  meet  demands  of  this  kind  from  outside. 

(5)  We   think   not,    although    if   the   cost 
were  less  we  might  find  greater  demand. 

(6)  We  do  not  know  how  we  could  use  a 
small  library  in  this  system  of  coordination. 

WALTER  L.  BROWN, 

CINCINNATI   (O.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
Our  record  book  of  inter-library  borrow- 
ings shows  that  these  have  consisted  large- 
ly of  the  public  documents  of  other  states, 
miscellaneous    books    published    more    than 
forty  years  ago,  scientific  serials  and  classed 
books  in  foreign  languages.     We  use  a  re- 
quest  blank   for   our   borrowings   from   the 
Library    of    Congress,    which    on    reprinting 
we  shall  modify  so  that  it  may  be  of  uni- 
versal   service.      The    suggestion    that    this 
might  be  forwarded  from  library  to  library 
until    the    book    is    found    seems    excellent, 
though    there    would    be    difficulty   with   the 
postage.     The  cost  of  our  inter-library  bor- 
rowings   is    borne    entirely    by    the    library. 
We  tell  our  readers  that  we  place  at  their 
command,    for    serious    study,    millions    of 
books,   and   think  it   cheaper  for   Cincinnati 
to   pay   the   express   charges   than    to  build 
great  storehouses,  and  buy  those  millions  of 
books.     I  have  little  faith  in  the  service  that 
small    libraries    can    render    in    inter-library 
loans.      Bibliographies    and    catalogs    cannot 
be    searched   ad   infinitum   when  we   are   in 
pursuit  of  a  book.     The  libraries  to  which 
appeal  is  made,  must  in  any  event  look  up  the 
book  in  their  catalogs.    We  are  carrying  fifty 
thousand    volumes    of   books    seldom    used; 
these,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  stored  in  a 
central  lending  library,  where  they  could  be 
drawn    upon   by   hundreds    of   libraries,    in- 
stead of  by  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati 
alone,  always  supposing  that  other  libraries 
would  place  in  storage  equally  valuable  ma- 
terial. N.  D.  C.  HODGES. 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 
The  library  resources  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity are  so  exceptional  that  the  problem 
of  inter-library  loans  is  not  a  serious  one. 
The  members  of  the  University  need  (a) 
current  publications,  especially  periodicals; 
.(&)  collected  works  issued  as  periodicals  or 
otherwise;  and  (c)  out-of-print  books  and 
pamphlets.  The  larger  part  of  our  income 
is  exhausted  in  supplying  the  first  of  these 
needs.  Our  other  needs  are  met,  to  a  large 
extent,  by  the  rich  collections  accessible  in 
the  various  libraries  of  New  York  City,  and 
by  occasional  loans  from  libraries  located 
within  about  five  hours'  ride  from  the  city. 

Our  needs  may  be  more  fully  satisfied  by 
(a)  such  specialization  of  libraries  as  will 
enable  our  students  to  do  the  major  part 
of  their  work  in  this  country  and  in  one 
place,  and  by  (b)  such  union  lists  as  will 
indicate  where  the  older  literature  of  the 
numerous  subjects  of  research  may  be  found. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
Library  conditions  and  relations  in  Wash- 
ington differ  so  largely  from  those  which 
obtain  elsewhere  that  the  contribution  of 
this  library's  experience  to  the  symposium 
will  be  slight.  Washington  libraries  are 
already,  to  a  certain  extent,  well  coordi- 
nated, and  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of 
this  library,  they  supplement  each  other  to  a 
very  high  degree  —  so  much  so  that  it  is 
almost  never  necessary  for  this  library  to 
attempt  to  borrow  books  from  libraries  out- 
side of  Washington. 

In  the  family  of  Washington  libraries  the 
Public  Library  does  the  bulk  of  the  work 
of  home  circulation  and  a  large  part  of  the 
popular  reference  work.  Advanced  reference 
and  research  questions  either  never  originate 
in  this  library  or,  if  they  do,  readers  are 
at  once  referred  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
or  other  appropriate  government  libraries. 
In  answering  reference  questions  properly 
falling  within  the  scope  of  this  library,  our 
resources  are  often  supplemented  by  mate- 
rial borrowed  from  other  local  libraries.  Oc- 
casionally such  material  is  brought  by  our 
messengers  while  the  reader  waits.  In  its 
turn,  this  library  is  occasionally  able  to 
lend  to  the  Library  of  Congress  or  other 
libraries  books  either  not  possessed  by  them 
or  temporarily  loaned  out. 

In  my  opinion  practically  all  of  the  inter- 


library  loans  necessary  for  this  library's  con- 
stituency are  likely  to  be  secured  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Most  of  the  answers 
that  might  be  made  would  therefore  be 
academic  or  would  be  based  on  experience 
in  other  libraries  rather  than  on  that  of  this 
library.  My  few  answers  are  as  follows : 

(i)  Material  on  genealogy,  local  history, 
medicine  and  law  is  practically  non-existent 
in  this  library.  Calls  for  these  classes  are 
referred  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
Surgeon-General's  Library. 

(4)  I  am  opposed  to  the  idea  of  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  new  central  lending  li- 
brary. I  fail  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  ade- 
quately financed.  Better  far,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  it  to  develop  existing  facilities,  including 
the  national  library,  university  and  state  li- 
braries. The  development  of  a  central  in- 
formation bureau  (with  a  union  catalog) 
prepared  to  tell  of  the  location  of  material, 
the  terms  on  which  it  will  be  loaned,  etc., 
and  the  securing  of  a  parcels  post  or  a  li- 
brary post,  are  at  once  desiderata  and  possi- 
bilities. 

.(6)  As  compared  with  the  Library  of 
Congress,  with  its  two  million  volumes,  this 
library,  with  120,000  volumes,  is  a  small 
library.  On  occasion  the  service  of  the  na- 
tional library  is  helped  by  having  in  its 
union  catalog,  cards  representing  accessions 
of  this  library  not  common  to  the  two  li- 
braries. Probably  the  greatest  service  that 
the  ordinary  small  library  can  do  to  larger 
libraries  is  to  furnish  to  the  large  libraries, 
especially  to  the  national  and  state  libraries, 
etc.,  catalog  information  of  local  publica- 
tions. GEORGE  F.  BOWERMAN. 
FORBES  LIBRARY,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

(1)  Practically    nil.      A     few     theological 
works    for    a    man    who    writes    theological 
books,  that  is  about  all. 

(2)  We  are  able  to  borrow  all  he  wants. 

(3)  Massachusetts    libraries    have    such   a 
blank.     Yes. 

(4)  Few  large  libraries  are,  unfortunate- 
ly,   free    from    restrictions    on    loans    made 
by   those   giving  bequests,    or  by   conserva- 
tive   ( !)    boards    or    librarians.      I    believe 
every  large  library  should  loan  anything  it 
has,  except   (a)   fiction,   (b)   ordinary  refer- 
ence books,  (c)  some  few  other  books  which 
owing  to  one  condition  or  another,  cannot 
be   spared. 
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(5)  Cost    is    unfortunately   large,    due    to 
express     monopoly,    lack    of    parcels     post 
and    library    post.      This    is    largely    poli- 
tics. 

(6)  The  small  libraries  cannot  be  of  use 
to    the    large    libraries    except    as    the    re- 
cipients of  help.     Perhaps  once   in  a  great 
while,    when    a   local    genealogy    or    history 
is  wanted  the  small  library  may  be  of  help, 
but  it  generally  does  not  have  either.. 

The  scheme  of  loaning  books  from  the 
A.  L.  A.  collection  was  an  utter  failure.  As 
far  as  I  recall,  we  have  loaned  only  to  two 
libraries  from  that  source.  But  we  loan  more 
books  through  inter-library  loan  than  any 
other  library  in  the  United  States,  and  more 
pictures.  Some  5000  books  and  5000  pictures 
last  year.  To  New  England  libraries,  of 
course,  but  not  to  them  only.  We  may  have 
to  stop  very  soon;  it  costs  us  too  much  in 
time  and  money.  Why  do  we  loan  so  many? 
Because : 

.(i)  We   have   them. 

(2)  We   want  to. 

(3)  We  let  people  know  we  want  to. 
The  two   following  forms  of  inter-library 

loan  application  blanks  may  be  of  interest: 

INTER-LIBRARY      LOAN 

APPLICATION    BLANK 

FOR      NAMED     APPLICANT 

To  the  Librarian  of  the  Forbes  Library, 

Northampton,    Mass. 

Will  you  lend  to  this  Library  for  such  time  as  you 
may  determine*  books,  pictures,  music  to  be  selected 

by  

all  of  which  we  promise  to  return  in  good  order, 
paying  all  charges  for  transportation,  pc  stage,  etc.  In 
default  of  which  we  promise  to  submit  to  such 
reason-able  penalty  for  their  loss,  damage,  or  deten- 
tion as  your  Library  may  impose. 

Librarian 

of  the Library. 

*If  the  books  are  asked  for  by  any  inhabitant  of 
Northampton  we  will  return  them  immediately,  on 
receipt  of  notice,  even  though  the  time  for  which 
they  were  lent  has  not  expired. 


INTER-LIBRARY     LOAN 

APPLICATION    BLANK 

FOR   NAMED   BOOKS 
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To  the   Librarian   of  the   Forbes   Library, 

Northampton,    Mass. : 

Will  you  lend  to  this  Library  until 

the  books  noted  below  which  we  promise  to  return 
in  pood  order,  paying  all  ihar?cs  for  transpc-'tation, 
postage,  etc.  ?  In  default  of  which  we  promise 
to  submit  to  such  reasonable  penalty  for  their  loss, 
damage,  or  detention  as  your  Library  may  impose. 


Author. 


Librarian   of  the 
...................  Library. 

Shelf  No, 
Title.  (if  known). 


W.    P. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

1.  The  principal  demand  which  we  cannot 
supply  is  for  medical  works.     Many  of  these 
we  have  secured  from  the  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary in  Chicago,  and  from  the  Library  of 
the  Surgeon-General's  Office  in  Washington. 
There     is     also     considerable    demand     for 
works  on  genealogy;  and  for  these  we  usu- 
ally call  on   the   State   Library  at  Lansing. 
There  are  occasional  calls  for  works  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  by  someone  who  is 
making  a  particular  investigation,  but  there 
is  by  no  means  a  steady  demand  for  books 
on  any  particular  subject  which  we  cannot 
supply. 

2.  We    endeavor   to    secure    from    other 
libraries  any  work  which  is  asked  for  and 
which   we   do  not  have.     Of  course,   if  the 
work  is  one  which  it  seems  to  us  we  ought 
to  have,  and  there  is  time  for  it,  we  order 
the    book    for    purchase.      The    number    of 
books   borrowed   from   other  libraries   from 
the  beginning  of  the  present  library  year  to 
the  date  of  this  writing  is  15.     The  number 
of  books  borrowed   from   other   libraries  in 
this  way  for  the  library  year  ending  March 
31,    1909,    was    45.      We    believe    that    it    is 
advisable    to    endeavor    to    secure    in    some 
way  every  book  which  any  person  feels  that 
he  really  needs  for  particular  work  ihat  he 
may  be  doing;  and  the  fact  that  a  citizen  of 
Grand  Rapids  is  willing  to  pay  the  transpor- 
tation   charges    we    regard    as    prima    facie 
evidence  that  he  has  some  real  need  of  the 
book  in  question.     The   Library  would   not 
think    of   standing    in   the   way   of   any    re- 
sponsible person  who  desires  to  get  a  book 
from  another  institution.    It  will  use  its  test 
efforts  to  help  him. 

3.  I    think   a   uniform    blank   of  the  kind 
referred  to  might  be  worth  while,  although 
up  to  the  present  time  we  have  felt  no  par- 
ticular   need    of    it.      O'f    course,    with    the 
growth  of  this  work  it  is  more  and  more  de- 
sirable to  have  the  matter  systematized  as 
much  as  possible. 

4.  It    seems    to    me    that    there   are    most 
serious  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing   and    maintaining    a    central    lending 
library.     It  would  require  special  legislation 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  cities  and  states 
to  permit  the  use   of   municipal   funds   for 
the  maintenance  of  an  institution  in  another 
city  or  state.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
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plan  is  the  development  of  the  present  facili- 
ties of  the  National  Library  and  the  encour- 
agement of  state  and  endowed  institutions  to 
specialize  in  certain  directions  with  a  view 
to  their  serving  a  larger  constituency  even 
more  than  they  are  now  doing. 

5.  Very  few  cases  have  come  to  my  no- 
tice  where  persons  have   regarded  the  cost 
of  transportation  as  prohibitive.     Of  :ourse, 
there   can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lower  the 
charges  the  greater  the  use.    Any  charge  of 
this  kind  is  a  barrier,  though  little  or  noth- 
ing may   be  said  about   it. 

6.  The  whole  matter  of  inter-library  loans 
has    grown    up    and    developed    in    a    very 
haphazard  sort  of  way.     Most  of  the  small 
libraries  can  and  should  develop  special  col- 
lections of  local  historical  material,  and  these 
collections  should  always  be  at  the  service 
of  the   larger  libraries   in  coordinating  the 
whole  system  of  inter-library  loans.     There 
will,  however,  be  many  difficulties  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  unsurmountable.     For  example, 
I  imagine  few  libraries  would  care  to  lend 
volumes  from  their  early  local  newspaper  files, 
when  they  know  that  the  library  volumes  are 
most  likely  the  only  ones  in  the  whole  world, 
and  therefore  impossible  to  replace  if  lost  or 
destroyed.  SAMUEL  H.  RANCK. 

McGILL    UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  MONTREAL, 
CANADA 

(1)  All   classes    of   literature   are   in    de- 
mand, and  in  use.     Naturally  we  ourselves 
supply   a   large   proportion   of  the    requests 
we  receive.     But  we  may  fail  in  any  class 
at   any   moment.     No    special   class  can   be 
specified. 

(2)  We  have   not  kept  statistics   on  this 
point.     Probably  twice  out  of  three  times, 
possibly    three   times    out   of   four,    we   get 
what   we    need    by   borrowing ;    but   we   try 
to   make   our   requests   with   discrimination. 
If  the  present  system  were  to  be  extended 
without  other  modification,  the  most  urgent 
requirements  would  seem  to  be:   (a)   Addi- 
tional   information    as    to    the    contents    of 
important    libraries,    and    this    notwithstand- 
ing  the   decided  progress   already   made   in 
this    direction,,    thanks    to    the    Library    6f 
Congress;  (&)  Distribution  of  the  rules  un- 
der which  leading  libraries   will  lend;    (c) 
as  affecting  loans  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  some  modification  of  Customs 
regulations,   so    that   books   bearing   library 
book-plates  and  labels  will  not  be  liable  to 


be  held  at  the  frontier  on  either  side.  It 
appears  as  though  not  only  books  for  schol- 
arly purposes,  but  books  for  self-improve- 
ment or  for  information  might  reasonably 
be  lent  by  certain  libraries,  although  one  can 
readily  see  that  the  Library  of  Congress 
is  not  only  justified  but  wise  in  declining  to 
lend  books  for  these  latter  purposes.  And 
except  between  neighboring  libraries,  which 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  almost  any- 
thing for  one  another,  no  library  should  in- 
cur, or  ask  another  to  incur,  the  trouble 
of  borrowing  or  lending  inexpensive  or  easi- 
ly procurable  books,  desired  merely  for 
amusement,  or  to  satisfy  some  passing  or 
trifling  interest. 

(3)  Such    a    blank    might    be   convenient, 
especially   if    it    contained    the    rules    which 
were  common  to  most  libraries  taking  part 
in   inter-library   loans. 

(4)  The  two  suggestions  in  this  question 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  alternatives.     The 
plan  of  a  Central  lending  library,  even  if  one 
should  be  established  independently  of  any 
existing  libraries,  would  hardly  obviate  the 
need  of  giving  effect  to  the  other  sugges- 
tions.    Moreover,  the  originator  of  the  idea 
of  the  Central  lending  library  has,  I  think, 
definitely  stated  that  his  plan  would  be  at 
least  as  effective  if  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Library,  as  it  would  in  the  form  of 
an  independent  organization.     The  National 
Library  already  includes  among  its  many  ac- 
tivities, more  than  the  elements  of  not  mere- 
ly the  Central  library,  but  also  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  information ;  and,  if  it  should  think 
well  to  develop  its  facilities  in  this  particu- 
lar direction,   might,   apparently,  supply  the 
country  with  both  of  these  important  agen- 
cies.    By  whatever  means   it  be   ultimately 
obtained,  the  Central  lending  library  will  be 
a  most  valuable  acquisition,  while  the  Bureau 
of  information  will  grow  more  and  more  in- 
dispensable   as    co-operation   between   libra- 
ries gradually  becomes  systematic. 

But,  even  though  the  Central  library  and 
the  Bureau  were  both  in  full  operation,  this 
would  not  preclude,  rather  it  would  promote, 
affiliation  and  co-ordination  throughout  the 
different  sections  of  the  country,  and  would 
make  for  "the  assignment  of  regional  func- 
tions to  important  libraries"  which  were  able 
to  assume  those  functions  and  were  situated 
in  appropriate  localities.  We  need  to  aug- 
ment the  stock  of  books  in  the  land,  as  well 
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as  to  improve  the  agencies  for  their  dis- 
tribution. Nor  can  I  think  that  an  expan- 
sion in  the  direction  indicated  would  detract 
in  the  slightest  degree,  from  either  the  pres- 
tige or  the  field  of  usefulness  of  existing 
libraries,  —  libraries  that  have  already  done 
so  much  and  so  admirably  in  the  way  of 
aiding  others.  The  great  European  libraries 
do  not  detract  from  each  other.  Why  should 
great  libraries  in  America?  On  the  contrary, 
and  especially  as  part  of  a  coordinated  sys- 
tem each  addition  would  be  a  fresh  source  of 
strength  to  existing  libraries.  The  mere 
matter  of  distance  and  areas  to  be  Covered 
makes  for  all  this.  The  country  is  vast; 
the  harvest  is  great,  and  the  laborers  are 
as  yet  few. 

I  must  not  take  space  to  discuss  here  the 
bearing  of  storage  libraries  and  clearing- 
houses on  the  number  of  libraries  requisite 
for  the  country;  but,  though  I  know  that 
everybody  does  not  share  this  opinion,,  I  feel 
that  considerations  of  utitlity  and  economy 
will  always  compel  attention  to  such  points 
when  questions  like  the  present  one  are  be- 
ing canvassed. 

.(5)  The  cost  has  occasionally  been  pro- 
hibitive in  instances  known  to  me. 

(6)  The  small  libraries  are  essential  in 
any  system  of  co-operation.  They  are  the 
terminals  of  the  system.  Through  them  a 
large  proportion  of  the  distribution  must  be 
effected,  and  they  will  supply  information 
without  which  the  work  of  the  larger  libra- 
ries would  be  but  tentative. 

C.   H.    GOULD. 

NEWARK   (N.  7.)   FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

We  talk  easily  about  the  interchange  of 
books  in  our  system.  With  a  shelf  list  and 
every  possible  means  for  a  prompt  exchange 
there  would  be  difficulties  of  delay,  and 
others. 

The  theory  of  an  inter-library  loan  be- 
tween the  smaller  libraries  and  this  one 
works  out  in  a  very  practical  way  for  the 
small  library,  judging  from  the  1000  volumes 
lent  last  year;  and  yet  there  have  been  many 
disappointments  to  the  borrowers  because  of 
our  "shelf  protection."  The  guarding  of  a 
library's  actual  or  possible  needs  seems  fool- 
ish or  unnecessary,  according  to  the  point  of 
view  of  the  borrower  or  the  liberality  of  the 
policy  of  the  library. 

(i)  The   actual  requests  on   our  part   for 


material  from  other  libraries  have  been  about 
six  during  a  year  — for  rare  volumes  of  mag- 
azines, magazines  of  a  technical  nature  in 
German  monographs  on  abstruse  subjects. 

(2)  The  books  were  borrowed  from  Yale 
University  Library,  Columbia  University  and 
the  Public  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

(3)  The  uniform  blank  for  requesting  in- 
ter-library  loan   would   certainly   save  time, 
especially  if  the  request  had  to  be  referred 
to   several  libraries. 

(4)  How  could  there  be  a  central  library? 
Funds?    Resources?    Location?    The  devel- 
opment of  the  national  library,  the  assign- 
ment of  new  functions  to  important  libraries, 
etc.,  seems  far  more  practical. 

(5)  The    present   cost   of   inter-loan   sys- 
tem is  prohibitive  in  many  instances. 

(6)  Small    libraries    can    contribute    local 
history. 

MARGARET  A.  McVETY  for  J.  C  DANA. 

PROVIDENCE   (R.   I.)   PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

(1)  The    one     word     which     would    best 
answer   this   question  is    probably   "special." 
Instances  which  I  recall  are  publications  of 
learned   societies,   needed   for  a  monograph 
on  some  subject  which  the  reader  is  inves- 
tigating;   books    on    geographical    subjects, 
more  minute  than  the  general  treatises  found 
on  the  shelves  of  most  public  libraries,  such 
as  one  of  the  English  county  histories;  and 
also   some  work  not  yet  translated   from  a 
foreign  language  into  English,  which  a  read- 
er finds  that  he  must  consult.     Out-of-print 
books,  in  general,  are  likely  to  be  called  for 
in    this    way,    by    a    reader    who    is    sroing 
through  his  subject  thoroughly,  especially  if 
he  is  writing  for  publication. 

(2)  In   answer   to   the   question   how    far 
these  demands  are  filled  by  the  present  inter- 
library  loan  methods,  I  will  say  that  in  our 
experience  we  find  that  they  are  very  well 
filled.     We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  apply- 
ing   to    several    libraries,    with   considerable 
regularity   (as  well  as  to  others  in  an  occa- 
sional way).     The  instances  in  which   they 
have  been   obliged   to  answer  "No"  to   our 
requests  have  been  mostly  of  these  two  de- 
scriptions—  where  the  book  "is  not  in  the 
library"   and   where  it   "does   not   leave  the 
building." 

In  answer  to  the  question  how  the  de- 
mands should  be  filled  by  the  extension  of 
these  methods,  I  can  only  suggest  that  if 
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more  libraries  will  join  in  the  inter-library 
loan  movement,  the  interests  of  readers  will 
be  furthered  by  just  so  much. 

(3)  I    think    that    the    proposed    uniform 
blank    for    requesting   an    inter-library    loan 
would  be  a  decided  help. 

(4)  I   am   bound  to   say,   that  of   all   the 
different    methods    proposed,    "the    develop- 
ment of  the  present  facilities  of"  the  Library 
of  Congress  seems  to  appeal  most  strongly 
to  me. 

(5)  This   may  be   so,  but  if  so,  the   fact 
has  not  come  under  my  notice.     During  the 
past  year  (1909)   17  volumes  were  borrowed 
for  this  library,  and  117  volumes  were  bor- 
rowed from  this  library  on  the  inter-library 
loan  system. 

ST.  LOUIS   (MO.)   PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

1.  The  principal  demands  of  our  users,  for 
books  that  we   cannot   supply  and  probably 
shall  never  be  able  to  supply,  are  for  certain 
volumes  of  periodicals  and  transactions  not 
indexed  in  Poole,  for  works  on  the  genealo- 
gy of  specific  families,  for  very  expensive  art 
books,    for    bound    volumes    of    out-of-town 
newspapers,  for  technical  works  on  medicine 
and  law,  and  for  certain  rare  books  in  va- 
rious classes. 

2.  Most  of  these  classes  are  precisely  those 
that   other    libraries    refuse   to   lend    or   are 
unwilling  to  lend.     From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  borrowing  library,  any  restrictions  of 
this  sort  are,  of  course,  annoying  and  objec- 
tionable, but  from  the  point  of .  view  of  the 
lending  library  they  are  necessary  and  inev- 
itable up  to  a  certain  point.     It  is  very  de- 
sirable,   however,    that   all    libraries    partici- 
pating to  any  degree  in   inter-library  loans 
should   agree    upon    a    uniform    schedule   of 
restrictions  so  that  every  borrowing  library 
may  know  what  it  may  expect  and  what  it 
may  not  expect  to  get  in  this  way. 

3.  A   uniform   blank   for   requests   is   cer- 
tainly desirable,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  should   be  of  such  a   form  as  to  pass 
successively  from  one  library  to  another.    In 
case  a   book  were   wanted  in   a  hurrv,  the 
borrowing  library  would  prefer  to  take  the 
trouble  to  write  to  ten  libraries   simultane- 
ously rather  than  to  wait  until  the  blank  had 
reached  them  successively. 

4.  A  central  lending  library  for  the  whole 
country  is  such  a  huge  scheme  that  I  cannot 
quite  grasp  it.    It  is  unsafe  to  reject  a  plan 
simply  because  it  is  big,  but  I  feel  at  pres- 


ent that   it   is  better  to   make  the   most   of 
present  facilities  before  going  further. 

5.  I    have   never   known   a    case    where    a 
user    has    objected    to    paying    the    cost    of 
transportation     of     an     inter-library     loan. 
Probably  the  prospect  of  being  called  upon 
to  pay  limits  the  demands,  but  I  have  r.o  in- 
formation to  this  effect. 

6.  Small  libraries  should  act  as  borrowers 
for    users    of    their    respective    sections,    so 
that    the    larger    libraries    will    lend    always 
through  them   and  rarely,   if  ever,   to   indi- 
viduals.    This  simplifies  greatly  the  question 
of  responsibility.     Small  libraries  should  in- 
form   their    readers    that    it    is    possible    to 
obtain    through    the    larger    libraries   in    ttye 
country  books  that  are  not  locally  available. 
Before  much  emphasis  is  laid  on  this  how- 
ever, the  larger  libraries  should  agree  on  at 
least    a    few    simple    rules    regarding    which 
definite  announcement  may  be  made  by  the 
smaller  libraries  to  their  patrons. 

ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK. 

STOCKBRIDGE  LIBRARY,  MASS. 
Leaving  to  librarians  of  larger  libraries  the 
larger  questions,  I  report  from  a  Massa- 
chusetts town  library,  that  of  Stockbridge, 
that  this  library  availed  itself  of  the  gener- 
ous offer  of  Mr.  Cutter,  of  the  Forbes  Li- 
brary, Northampton,  Mass.,  to  loan  any 
books  from  the  A.  L.  A.  list  to  other  libra- 
ries in  Massachusetts  on  payment  ot"  postage 
or  expressage  both  ways.  Several  books 
were  thus  borrowed  at  one  time  for  use  by  a 
ladies'  reading  club,  but  the  transportation 
cost  both  ways  discouraged  further  calls. 
The  Stockbridge  Library  makes  a  specialty 
of  its  local  collection  of  books  icspecting 
Stockbridge,  or  Berkshire  County,  or  of 
books  written  in  the  town.  These  books 
are  not  circulated  outside  the  library,  except 
to  special  students  or  for  special  reasons, 
but  it  might  be  possible  for  this  and  other 
small  libraries  to  lend  from  such  local  col- 
lections through  the  inter-library  loan  sys- 
tem to  students  elsewhere.  For  instance,  it 
is  impossible  to  buy  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
best  known  of  early  American  novels,  Miss 
Sedgwick's  'Hope  Leslie,"  and  probably  few 
libraries  have  preserved  it.  It  has  an  im- 
portant value  in  American  literature  and  his- 
tory and  possibly  a  student  could  not  obtain 
it  elsewhere  than,  through  inter-library  loan, 
from  the  Stockbridge  Library. 

R.  R.  BOWKER. 
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THE    LIBRARY    SCHOOL    AND    THE    LIBRARY* 

BY  JUNE  RICHARDSON  DONNELLY,  Librarian 
Drexel     Institute     Library     and     Director    Drexel  Institute  Library  School 


A  LIBRARY  school  has  one  perfectly  definite 
task  to  perform;  to  fit  its  students  to  do 
good  work  in  libraries. 

Some  of  the  educational  problems  which 
vex  preliminary  schools  seem  less  important 
here ;  for  instance,  while  no  educational  in- 
stitution can  plan  its  courses  without  regard 
to  their  effect  upon  character  building  and 
upon  the  development  of  the  power  to  study, 
in  a  library  school  whose  entrance  require- 
ments are  at  all  stringent,  successful  candi- 
dates may  be  presupposed  to  have  attained 
a  degree  Of  development  along  these  lines. 
It  is  assumed  that  they  are  ready  to  apply 
their  previous  training  and  to  work  with 
independence  and  self-reliance  upon  subject 
matter  chosen  strictly  upon  the  principle  of 
giving  them  technical  and  professional  train- 
ing in  the  science  and  art  of  library  work. 

If  the  purpose  is  to  produce  those  who 
are  capable  of  good  work  in  libraries,  the 
success  of  such  a  school  must  depend  upon 
the  relations  it  establishes  with  libraries. 

A  school  is  something  like  a  dictionary, 
which  no  longer  dictates  but  records  good 
usage,  yet,  if  it  does  that  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  establish  confidence,  it  gains  a  certain 
authority  and  becomes  a  factor  in  establish- 
ing usage. 

The  desirable  relations  to  establish  be- 
tween libraries  and  the  schools  seem  to 
be,  first,  that  of  mutual  knowledge;  second, 
that  of  co-operation  during  the  period  of 
training;  third,  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
libraries  in  the  results  of  the  training. 

Turning  first  to  the  question  of  how  mu- 
tual knowledge  is  to  be  obtained. 

It  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world, 
for  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  actual 
working  of  any  library  or  school  comes  only 
by  years  of  service  in  it,  and,  indeed,  even 
then  to  thoroughly  appreciate  it  one  ought 
also  to  be  an  outsider  and  see  it  from  the 
reader's  standpoint,  if  one  could  only  be 
"two  men,"  like  Prince  Karl.  It  is  not 
the  general  principles  of  library  science  I 

*Read  at  bi-state  library  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  March  4.  1910. 


am  thinking  of,  but  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  concrete  application  and  results  in  in- 
dividual libraries. 

On  the  side  of  the  school  the  elements, 
imperfect  as  they  are,  which  make  for  such 
knowledge  are : 

The  actual  library  experience  of  the  teach- 
ing staff.  Though  necessarily  limited  in 
time  and  kind  it  must  be,  nevertheless,  the 
touchstone  that  is  applied  by  them  in  inter- 
preting the  work  of  all  libraries ;  consciously 
or  not  it  forms  their  basis  of  comparison, 
however  much  observation  and  reason  may 
enlarge  their  conceptions. 

Unless  the  points  of  view  of  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  are  so  radically  opposed 
that  there  can  be  no  working  agreement,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  greater  the  diversity 
of  experience  and  even  of  opinion  between 
them,  the  better.  There  need  not  be  lack 
of  harmony  because  there  is  not  complete 
uniformity.  It  is  not  a  bad  thing,  neces- 
sarily, for  students  to  realize  that  two  in- 
structors, presumably  equally  well  versed  in 
library  science,  differ  on  the  question  of 
the  divine  right  of  the  accession  book.  It 
at  least  forces  the  students  to  think  it  out, 
and  so  makes  them  less  likely  to  be  open  to 
the  reproach  later  that  they  simply  do  au- 
tomatically what  was  taught  in  the  schools, 
without  regard  to  existing  conditions. 

The  actual  experience  of  the  staff  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  acquaintance  with 
other  library  workers,  not  merely  through 
their  contributions  to  professional  literature, 
but  by  the  personal  contact  in  such  meetings 
as  this  at  Atlantic  City,  and  in  those  of 
smaller  groups.  Teachers  and  students  can 
get  on  these  occasions  first  hand  knowledge 
of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  library  world. 
The  visits  of  the  schools  to  the  libraries, 
despite  the  weariness  of  the  flesh  that  the 
visited  and  the  visitors  own  to,  still  are  in- 
dispensable means  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

One  of  the  best  methods  by  which  students 
prove  the  worth  of  a  library,  is  by  work 
in  it  as  one  of  the  reading  public.  With 
critical  faculties  alert  to  see  the  librarian's 
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side,  and  yet  with  the  reader's  desire  to 
obtain  service,  the  student  has  an  invaluable 
opportunity  to  study  library  workings.  Not- 
withstanding the  inconvenience  and  loss  of 
time  involved,  I  suspect  students  who  have 
not  the  completest  equipment  in  the  libra- 
ries attached  to  their  own  schools,  often 
gain  more  than  they  lose  in  doing  much  of 
their  work  in  outside  libraries. 

Another  means  of  imparting  knowledge 
is  by  the  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  of  as 
thorough  a  course  as  conditions  permit  in 
the  history  of  libraries  and  the  library 
movement;  with  special  attention  to  modern 
and  peculiarly  American  developments  and 
to  the  men  and  women  who  are  and  have 
been  the  moving  spirits  in  library  extension. 

Happy  the  school  which  is  privileged  to 
hear  vital  topics  of  library  work  presented 
by  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  it. 
The  lectures  by  such  men  and  women  in  the 
schools  have  far  more  effect  than  is  due  to 
the  mere  words  they  say,  for  the  students 
realize  that  these  are  the  people  who  are 
"doing  things." 

The  last  means  the  school  can  employ  to 
gather  knowledge  is  to  collect  as  carefully 
as  may  be  the  material  peculiar  to  individaul 
libraries.  Nothing  is  too  trivial  to  throw 
light  on  their  workings,  so  if  we  beg  for 
reports  and  reading  lists;  blanks,  examina- 
tion questions,  accounts  of  apprentice  classes, 
and  of  the  endless  activities  the  up-io-date 
library  indulges  in,  bear  with  us  and  con- 
sider that  our  motive  is  good. 

On  the  side  of  libraries  it  is  perhaps 
harder  to  acquire  reliable  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  schools,  they  may  see  the 
printed  curriculum,  the  syllabi,  the  examina- 
tion questions,  but  that  will  throw  little  light 
on  the  actual  methods  of  work,  or  on  its 
quality.  They  must  and  do  judge  largely 
by  the  graduates  whose  work  happens  to 
come  under  their  notice,  even  though  they 
realize  it  is  difficult  to  generalize  from 
knowledge  of  a  few  persons.. 

If,  in  the  busy  life  of  librarians,  more 
could  find  time  to  visit  the  schools,  not 
only  to  give  of  their  own  experience  but  to 
gain  knowledge  of  the  actual  class  work, 
it  would  probably  add  to  the  store  of  mutual 
knowledge.  A  librarian  who  selects  books 
takes  the  trouble  to  scan  many  publishers' 


lists  that  he  buys  no  books  from,  he  looks 
with  critical  eye  at  bindings  which  he  may 
desire  later,  why  should  he  not  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate  the  sources  whence  he 
may  wish  to  draw  human  material? 

Friendly  criticism,  even  if  adverse,  perhaps 
chiefly  then,  would  be  distinctly  valuable. 

The  second  relation  to  be  desired  is  that 
of  co-operation  during  the  period  of  train- 
ing. Here  it  must  be  the  library  which  is 
the  more  important  factor  in  establishing 
the  relationship. 

If,  during  a  library  course,  students  can- 
not be  given  actual  practical  experience  in 
different  types  of  libraries  in  the  branches 
of  work  which  they  are  taught  theoretically, 
a  very  important  part  of  library  training  is 
lost.  Nothing  but  meeting  people  as  they 
come  into  a  library,  and  trying  to  satisfy 
their  wants  will  clearly  prove  the  necessity 
of  accuracy  and  of  patience,  the  virtues  of 
routine  as  well  as  of  the  quickness  of  wit 
which  can  meet  an  emergency. 

A  library  school  is  but  seldom  attached  to  a 
library  of  a  type  which  will  furnish  the 
variety  of  experience  desired,  hence  the 
schools  are  becoming  more  and  more  desir- 
ous of  securing  the  co-operation  of  other 
libraries  to  serve  as  laboratories  for  them. 
Where  such  co-operation  is  obtainable,  it 
is  becoming  the  practice  to  require  stated 
periods  of  actual  library  experience,  either 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  training,  or  be- 
tween sessions,  or  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
schedule  during  the  period  of  training. 

But  though  this  may  be  eminently  desira- 
ble for  the  students,  is  it  not  a  burden  to 
the  libraries?  They  might  easily  say  that 
the  time  spent  in  teaching  the  peculiar  meth- 
ods of  one  library  might  better  be  spent  on 
one  who  would  stay  long  enough  to  repay 
the  time  and  energy,  for  that  in  the  compara- 
tively short  period  for  which  students  would 
stay,  their  work  would  not  compensate  for 
the  time  spent  in  instruction  and  oversight. 

If  the  student's  practical  work  comes  be- 
fore the  training  begins,  there  certainly 
seems  no  answer  to  this.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  comes  after  considerable  training, 
the  student's  service  ought  to  rise  in  value 
and  especially  in  small  libraries  in  districts 
where  no  trained  workers  are  available,  it 
often  is  a  very  real  benefit  to  the  library. 
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In  the  larger  libraries,  it  would  generally 
be  more  of  a  kindness  from  the  libraries 
than  a  service  to  them,  no  matter  how  com- 
petent the  student,  provided  she  was  not 
assigned  to  some  matter  of  routine  work 
which  would  be  of  little  educational  value, 
but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  staff 
of  the  school  may  give  in  exchange  some 
instruction  to  the  staff  of  the  library  which 
grants  laboratory  privileges. 

The  schools  can  also  argue  that  the  library 
spirit  urges  every  library  to  do  what  it 
legitimately  can  to  raise  the  standards  of  li- 
brary work,  where  it  can  do  so  without 
real  injury  to  its  own  interests  and  lhat  the 
libraries  can  thus  gain  an  opportunity  to 
judge  of  the  work  of  those  who  are  about 
to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  posi- 
tions. But  where  the  profit  is  largely  on 
the  side  of  the  school,  it  must  wait  for  co- 
operation to  come  voluntarily,  and  acknowl- 
edge gratefully  the  help  already  given  by 
those  libraries  which  have  granted  opportun- 
ities for  practical  work. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  point  of  the  con- 
fidence of  libraries  in  the  results  of  the 
training  in  the  schools. 

I  do  not  wish  here  to  touch  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  library  school  graduates  are 
more  desirable  than  members  of  apprentice 
classes  trained  for  a  special  library.  I 
firmly  believe  that  general  training  in  the 
theory  of  library  science  and  in  comparing 
the  methods  of  many  libraries  is  a  better 
preparation  for  work  in  any  one  library 
than  a  course  which  is  devoted  to  local 
methods,  but  study  of  many  apprentice 
courses  shows  that  their  training  may  be 
far  more  than  local.  But,  given  library 
schools,  what  are  the  means  of  establishing 
confidence;  how  is  each  one  separately  to 
establish  in  librarians  a  respect  for  the  re- 
sults of  its  particular  training? 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
the  same  results  from  schools  with  different 
entrance  requirements,  different  lengths  of 
course,  unequal  endowments  and  varying  en- 
vironments. 

Yet  surely  one  has  a  right  to  ask  that  any 
school  which  expects  to  be  taken  seriously 
shall  send  out  graduates  who  recognize  that 
the  field  they  wish  to  enter  is  essentially 
one  of  social  service,  where  enthusiasm  and 


efficiency  must  unite  to  produce  Acceptable 
results. 

A  school,  to  produce  such  graduates,  needs 
to  emphasize  equally  those  essential  qualifi- 
cations. Let  it  start  the  growth  of  the 
idea  that  the  library  spirit  is  the  most  vital 
force  in  library  work;  that  helpfulness  is  the 
great  end  in  view,  but  let  it  not  fail  to 
make  it  as  clear  that  this  end  is  to  be  at- 
tained largely  through  efficiency  in  technical 
methods,  and  that  therefore,  and  from  no 
lower  motive,  cataloging,  desk  routine,  cleri- 
cal work  and  all  the  business  detail  which 
seem  so  tedious  to  master,  must  be  rooted 
and  grounded  in  students  before  they  are 
capable  of  going  out  to  do  missionary  work. 

But  library  work  needs  more  than  enthus- 
iasm and  technical  training,  it  requires  an 
ever  increasing  knowledge  of  books  and  men 
and  affairs.  The  public  collectively  knows 
so  much  more  than  the  best  equipped  libra- 
rian that  I  sometimes  marvel  at  the  tone 
in  which  we  dare  to  speak  of  it.  While 
the  school  can  do  little  to  impart  general 
knowledge,  far  less  culture,  it  can  at  least 
insist  upon  its  value,  and  try  to  keep  alive 
the  scholarly  instincts  of  its  students,  and 
arouse  them  to  a  livelier  curiosity  in  the 
interests  of  the  world  around  them,  so  that 
they  may  go  out,  as  capable  of  doing  good 
work  in  a  large  library  as  in  a  small  one, 
as  ready  to  be  of  assistance  to  a  scholar  as 
to  a  child. 

If  a  school  can  send  forth  library  workers 
full  of  enthusiasm,  efficient  and  a  th'rst  for 
knowledge,  its  training  will  deserve  the  con- 
fidence of  librarians  and  will  win  it.  Only 
the  graduates  can  prove  what  the  success 
of  any  school  has  been  in  living  up  to  these 
ideals,  and  as  their  work  is  tested  in  the 
library  world,  either  confidence  in  the  results 
of  their  training,  or  a  distrust  of  it  arises, 
and  whether  either  library  or  school  medi- 
tated it,  one  relation  or  the  other  establishes 
itself. 

If  mutual  knowledge  and  co-operation  lead 
to  sympathetic  understanding  and  confidence, 
the  purpose  of  the  school  has  been  fulfilled, 
for  it  will  have  sent  forth  workers  capable 
of  rendering  service,  and  the  libraries  will 
give  them  the  chance  to  perform  it,  for 
even  here  the  right  kind  of  laborers  are 
few  compared  with  the  field. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN  EDITORS   PAST    AND  PRESENT* 
BY  HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS,  JR. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  years  in  London  are  those 
which  are  mainly  interesting  to  us  —  the 
years  which  saw  him  producing  those  plays 
which  for  all  time  stand  as  monuments  in 
our  literature.  This  period  is  comprehended 
between  the  years  1585  and  1611.  His  first 
appearance  as  a  dramatist  was,  however,  not 
until  1591  or  1592. 

The  first  play  which  came  from  his  pen 
was  "Love's  Labor's  Lost."  It  bears  all  the 
marks  of  a  young  poet.  Shakespeare's  first 
work  was  that  of  rewriting  and  altering 
older  plays.  The  trilogy  of  "Henry  vi." 
was  thus  altered  by  Shakespeare  from  an 
older  play  of  unknown  authorship,  entitled 
"The  contention  of  the  noble  houses  of  Lan- 
caster and  York." 

In  1592  Robert  Greene,  dying  in  poverty 
left  a  tract,  addressed  to  Marlowe,  Nash  and 
Peele,  which  he  entitled  "A  groatsworth  of 
wit,  purchased  with  a  million  of  repentance," 
and  in  this  there  is  undoubtedly  an  allusion 
to  Shakespeare's  rising  popularity;  Greene 
says  "There  is  an  upstart  Crow,  beautified 
with  our  feathers,  that  with  his  Tygers  heart 
wrapped  in  a  players  hide  supposes  he  is  as 
well  able  to  bumbast  out  a  blanke  verse  as 
the  best  of  you;  and  being  an  absolute 
'Johannes  Factotum'  is,  in  his  own  conceit 
the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  countrie."  There 
is  in  this  a  paraphrase  of  a  line  in  the  third 
part  of  "Henry  vi."  namely:  "O  Tiger's 
heart  wrapped  in  a  woman's  hide."  This 
possibly  points  to  the  fact  that  Greene  was  the 
author  of  the  older  play  and  therefore  re- 
sented the  younger  poet's  alterations. 

Shakespeare,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  as  an  editor  himself;  but  the  tables 
were  soon  turned  and  the  editor  was  edited 
by  others.  There  are  two  standards  of  the 
text  of  Shakespeare,  that  of  the  Quartos  and 
of  the  First  Folio.  The  former  were  copies 
of  the  separate  plays  published  in  Shake- 
speare's lifetime  and  the  latter  was  the  col- 
lected edition  of  all  his  plays  published  in 
1623  —  seven  years  after  his  death.  It  may 
thus  be  seen  that  the  chief  value  of  the 
Quartos  as  the  authentic  texts  lies  in  the 

*Read  at  bi-state  library  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  March  5,  1910. 


fact  that  they  might  possibly  have  had  the 
advantage  of  Shakespeare's  revision.  The 
First  Folio  was  edited  by  two  of  Shake- 
speare's fellow  players  —  Heming  and  Con- 
dell.  In  their  address  to  the  reader  they 
say:  "What  he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that 
easiness  that  we  have  scarce  received  from 
him  a  blot  in  his  papers."  The  First  Folio 
is  not  by  any  means  a  well  edited  volume. 
It  abounds  in  misprints  and,  in  some  cases, 
serious  omissions.  Its  chief  value  lies,  how- 
ever, in  the  fact  that  sixteen  plays  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  its  pages,  and  for  these 
therefore  it  is  the  only  authentic  text. 
Among  these  are  "The  Tempest,"  "Twelfth 
Night,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  "Macbeth,"  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra." 

The  edition  was  probably  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies,  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  are  now  known  to  be  in  existence.  Nine 
years  later,  in  1632,  appeared  the  Second 
Folio.  It  is  practically  a  reprint  of  the  First, 
with  a  few  of  the  misprints  corrected  and 
some  additional  ones.  It  was  published  by 
a  different  firm  of  publishers.  The  Third 
F^lio,  which  appeared  in  1664,  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting in  that  it  contains  seven  plays 
which  had  not  been  included  in  the  two 
former  issues ;  these  are,  however,  not  con- 
sidered as  authentic  and  are  not  included 
in  modern  editions  of  Shakespeare.  Many 
unsold  copies  of  this  Folio  were  destroyed 
in  the  Fire  of  London  in  1666,  and  it  is 
therefore  more  rare  than  the  issue  of  1632. 
The  Fourth,  and  last,  Folio  appeared  in  1685. 
It  differs  little  from  that  of  1664.  Nicholas 
Rowe,  whose  edition  of  Shakespeare  was  is- 
sued in  1709,  may  be  given  the  first  place 
among  modern  editors.  He  followed  the 
text  of  the  Fourth  Folio ;  in  only  one  cr  two 
instances  was  he  guilty  of  repeating  some 
of  its  misprints,  and  in  numerous  others 
he  corrected  errors  of  the  metre.  He  also 
added  lists  of  the  names  of  the  characters 
to  many  of  the  plays,  where  such  had  been 
omitted  in  the  Folio,  and  numbered  the  acts 
and  scenes  in  several  others.  He  prefixed 
a  life  of  Shakespeare  by  way  of  introduction. 
The  next  editor  was  Alexander  Pope.  He 
lacked  many  qualifications  of  an  editor.  His 
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knowledge  of  philology  was  not  great  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  contemporary 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period  was  small. 
He  says  in  his  preface:  "I  have  discharg'd 
the  dull  duty  of  an  editor,  to  my  best  judg- 
ment, with  more  labor  than  I  expect  thanks, 
with  a  religious  abhorrence  of  all  innovation, 
and  without  any  indulgence  to  my  private 
sense  or  conjecture."  His  performance  was 
very  far  from  this  assertion.  The  work  was 
a  disappointment  to  the  many  friends  of 
Pope,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  failure  with  the 
public.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
Pope's  edition  his  many  errors  both  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  were  glaringly  set 
forth  in  a  volume  entitled  "Shakespeare  Re- 
stored," by  Lewis  Theobald. 

Theobald  was  a  classical  scholar  of  the 
first  rank,  and  was  moreover  deeply  read  in 
early  English  literature.  Pope  was  not  one 
to  suffer  such  an  attack  to  pass  unnoticed, 
particularly  as  Theobald  was  but  little 
known  in  the  world  of  letters.  His  retalia- 
tion took  the  form  of  a  satire  entitled  the 
"Dunciad,"  which  was  the  epic  of  the  dunces, 
and  Theobald  was  given  the  foremost  place 
as  king  of  all  the  dunces.  Pope's  influence 
as  a  critic  was  at  this  time  supreme  and  his 
bitter  abuse  of  Theobald,  for  the  most  part 
unjust,  has  unfortunately  done  much  harm 
to  Theobald,  who  was  infinitely  Pope's  su- 
perior in  point  of  learning.  The  whole  con- 
troversy may  be  read  at  length  in  Louns- 
bury's  volume,  "The  text  of  Shakespeare.'' 
It  is  an  unprofitable  task  to  review  the  work 
of  each  successive  editor,  but  among  the 
great  ones  must  be  mentioned  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  whose  preface  alone  is  a  master- 
piece in  Shakespearean  criticism.  In  1773 
appeared  the  first  of  the  so-called  Variorum 
editions,  under  the  editorship  of  Johnson  and 
George  Steevens.  The  name  Variorum  ap- 
plied to  any  edition  means  that  it  contains  the 
notes  of  the  -various  editors  —  not  necessari- 
ly all  editors  or  commentators.  There  are 
several  Variorum  editions,  but  the  best 
known  is  that  of  1821,  edited,  from  notes 
left  by  Edmund  Malone,  by  Boswell,  the 
youngest  son  of  Johnson's  biographer.  Ma- 
lone  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  form  a 
table  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  in  their 
chronological  order. 

Among   later   editors   the   name   of   J.    P. 


Collier  has  attained  prominence  owing  to  the 
charge  brought  against  him  of  forgery  of 
notes  found  in  a  copy  of  the  Second  Folio. 
Collier  maintained  that  he  was  incapable  of 
such  sagacious  emendations;  and  at  all 
events  the  evidence  is  purely  circumstantial 
as  regards  Collier's  actual  intent  to  deceive. 
The  New  Variorum  edition  had  its  begin- 
ning with  the  meetings  of  the  Shakspere 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  discussion  of 
that  which  former  writers  had  already  de- 
cided, that  all  material  which  had  appeared 
since  the  Variorum  of  1821  was  arranged 
under  the  passages  to  which  it  related. 
Shakespearean  comment  and  criticism  has  so 
increased  that  now  in  order  to  make  the 
work  in  any  way  complete,  the  number  of 
volumes  consulted  for  the  preparation  of 
a  play  is  between  four  and  five  hundred. 


BI-STATE  LIBRARY  MEETING  AT  AT- 
LANTIC CITY,  MARCH  4-5,  1910. 

THE  I4th  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Club  and  the  New  Jersey  Li- 
brary Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  March  4  and  5,  under  the 
most  auspicious  circumstances,  the  program 
being  very  good,  the  weather  delightful,  and 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  members  and 
friends  helping  to  make  the  meetings  success- 
ful. As  in  the  case  of  last  year's  meeting,  the 
New  Jersey  Association  held  two  special  ses- 
sions before  the  regular  joint  session.  The 
report  of  these  sessions  is  given  at  the  close 
of  the  report  of  the  general  sessions.  The 
first  regular  session  was  held  on  Friday 
evening,  March  4,  with  Dr.  Robinson  in 
the  chair,  the  Hon.  Franklin  P.  Stoy,  mayor 
of  Atlantic  City,  making  the  opening  address 
of  welcome  as  usual. 

Miss  E.  R.  Neisser,  of  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  on  "Library 
facilities  for  the  blind  in  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware,"  in  which  she  gave 
full  and  interesting  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  paper  will  be  printed  in  full  or  in 
part  in  a  coming  number  of  the  JOURNAL. 

Mr.  John  Russell  Hayes,  librarian  of  the 
Swarthmore  College,  followed  with  some 
verses  "In  praise  of  books." 

Miss  June  R.  Donnelly,  librarian  Drexel 
Institute  and  director  Library  School,  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  "Library  school  and 
the  library,"  which  is  printed  in  this  number 
of  the  JOURNAL. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  that  most  delightful 
writers  of  stories  of  one  of  the  most  charm- 
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ing  parts  of  our  country,  gave  a  reading  in 
his  inimitable  manner  from  "Dr.  Sevier"  and 
"Old  Creole  days." 

The  second  session,  held  on  Saturday 
morning,  March  5,  1910,  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  Library  Association, 
and  is  covered  in  the  New  Jersey  report 
given  below. 

The  third  session  was  held  on  Saturday 
evening,  March  5,  with  Hon.  Thomas  Lynch 
Montgomery  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  Edward  Casperson  Stokes,  ex-gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey,  gave  an  exhaustive  and 
interesting  address  on  "Lincoln  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  American." 

The  last  paper  of  the  evening,  by  Horace 
Howard  Furness,  Jr.,  Esq.,  was  a  thoughtful 
discusion  on  "Shakespearean  editors  past 
and  present,"  which  is  also  printed  in  this 
number  of  the  JOURNAL. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Faxon,  chairman  of  the  Travel 
Committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  presented  the 
plans  of  the  committee  for  the  conference, 
which  will  be  held  this  year  at  Mackinaw 
Island  in  June,  and  also  of  the  International 
Congress  at  Brussels  in  August. 

JEAN  E.  GRAFFEN,  Secretary. 

NEW  JERSEY   MEETINGS 

The  New  Jersey  Library  Association  held 
the  first  of  its  special  sessions  at  the  Hotel 
Chelsea  on  Thursday  evening,  March  3.  The 
library  was  presented  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  school  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  of 
New  York;  from  the  standpoint  of  the  club 
by  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Pattison,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  by 
Judge  A.  T.  Sweeny,  of  Newark.  All  the 
papers  were  most  ably  given.  Dr.  Leipziger 
spoke  of  the  history,  the  former  varied  gov- 
ernment, and  the  ideals  of  the  New  York 
public  libraries  and  the  school  libraries.  He 
made  a  plea  for  co-operation  between  the 
school  and  the  library,  and  for  adherence  to 
those  ideals  which  will  result  in  the  fusion  of 
the  many  nationalities  that  come  to  our 
shores  in  search  of  that  opportunity  that  to 
them  spells  America,  into  a  nation  that  will 
not  imperil  the  future  of  our  democracy. 

Mrs.  Pattison  read  a  paper  defending  the 
women's  clubs  along  the  lines  of  most  fre- 
quent attack,  and  urged  a  co-operation  and 
sympathy  which  will  make  for  the  welfare 
of  both. 

The  needs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  "open 
country"  and  the  practical  assistance  the 
neighboring  libraries  could  give  to  the  more 
isolated  communities,  was  the  theme  of  Judge 
Sweeny's  talk.  He  spoke  with  a  broad  sym- 
pathy that  has  come  from  a  wide  experience. 
The  influences  of  the  Granges  upon  the 
growth  of  country  life,  the  many  desires 
which  spring  from  this  education  that  comes 
from  association,  and  the  part  the  library 


could  play  in  helping  this  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic to  realize  these  desires,  the  value  to  the 
farmer  of  an  agricultural  education  and  the 
ability  of  the  library,  to  supply  this  when 
lacking,  were  a  few  of  the  points  which 
brought  home  to  Judge  Sweeny's  audience  a 
realm  of  neglected  opportunity.  He  named 
Professor  Voorhees,  of  Rutgers  College,  as 
being  one  of  the  men  whose  influence  is  most 
felt,  and  whose  books  should  be  more  widely 
read  in  agricultural  circles.  The  "Training 
of  the  farm  boy"  and  the  "State  and  the 
farmer,"  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell, 
and  "Chapters  in  rural  progress,"  by  Mr. 
Butterfield,  should  be  freely  circulated  from 
those  libraries  having  farming  districts  with- 
in their  radius  of  influence.  He  urged  the 
distribution  of  authoritative  literature  on 
practical  subjects,  and  made  a  most  eloquent 
plea  for  that  kind  of  sympathy  which  will 
make  every  librarian  classify  her  people  as 
well  as  her  books  and  fill  their  need  accord- 
ingly, so  that  their  acquisition,  their  care, 
their  make-up,  their  hidden  treasure,  their 
poetry  or  tragedy  of  life  will  fill  his  heart 
Avith  the  same  amount  of  interest  and  re- 
sponsiveness that  now  comes  from  the  acqui- 
sition and  care  of  a  well  bound  book.  If  the 
same  degree  of  analysis,  the  same  desire  to 
place  in  an  appropriate  place,  the  same  earn- 
estness to  give  to  the  world  for  its  uplift 
the  people  who  come  or  who  must  be  brought 
to  the  library  were  bestowed  upon  the  public 
as  is  now  bestowed  upon  a  book,  then  indeed 
the  library  would  fulfill  its  function  and 
would  be  a  vital  force  in  every  community 
where  Carnegie  or  the  women  have  placed  it. 

Friday  morning  13  topics  of  interest  from 
various  standpoints  were  discussed  in  short 
papers.  Book-selection,  government  docu- 
ments, reference  work  with  schools,  economic 
administration,  periodicals,  local  history  and 
civil  service  for  librarians  being  among  the 
topics  of  interest. 

Friday  afternoon  an  informal  reception  in 
the  rose  room  of  the  Chelsea  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  many  who  attended. 

Saturday  morning  the  New  Jersey  pro- 
gram included  a  paper  by  Miss  Adeline  A. 
Buffington,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  on  "Some 
problems  confronting  small  communities  and 
the  libraries'  part  in  solving  them."  She  set 
forth  the  opportunities  of  the  library  as  a 
distributing  center  for  information  about  civic 
problems.  Miss  Clara  H.  Whitmore  talked 
on  "Women's  work  in  English  fiction,"  and 
Professor  Johnstone  on  "Practical  application 
of  child  study."  Professor  Johnstone  spoke 
from  his  experience  as  a  worker  along  edu- 
cational lines,  covering  a  number  of  years, 
and  as  the  present  superintendent  of  the 
Vineland  (N.  J.)  Training  School  for  Back- 
ward Children.  His  talk  was  instructive  and 
entertaining,  and  strong  plea  for  tolerance 
in  dealing  with  children  of  all  grades  of 
intelligence.  EDNA  B.  PRATT. 
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NEW   NATIONAL  LIBRARY   OF   BRA- 
ZIL, RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

THE  following  information  concerning  the 
new  National  Library,  erected  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  District,  is  furnished  by 
Vice-Consul-General  Joseph  J.  Slechta,  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  new  National  Library  which  has  just 
been  opened  to  the  public  is  of  special  interest 
because  of  the  share  which  American  enter- 
prise and  material  have  had  in  its  erection 
and  equipment. 

The  architect  and  consulting  engineer  to 
whom  credit  is  mostly  due  for  providing  a 
beautiful  and  appropriate  structure  as  the 
home  of  the  National  Library  is  General 
Souza  Aguiar,  who  acted  as  commissioner  for 
Brazil  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  and 
again  at  St.  Louis.  General  Aguiar's  famil- 
iarity with  the  United  States  has  operated  to 
bring  about  a  distinctly  American  style  in  the 
structure  and  its  equipment,  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

American  structural  steel  was  used  in  the 
modern  steel  framework  of  the  building,  and 
the  general  plans  for  book  stacks,  floor  spac- 
ing, reading  rooms,  etc.,  bear  evidences  of  the 
architect's  familiarity  with  American  library 
buildings  and  methods.  All  the  fixtures,  such 
as  bookshelves,  filing  cases,  reading  tables, 
desks  and  chairs,  were  supplied  by  a  James- 
town (N.  Y.)  metal  furniture  manufacturer. 
This  order  was  given  through  a  British  firm 
doing  business  in  Rio  Janeiro. 

Local  furniture  manufacturers  sought  this 
order,  but  two  weighty  considerations  had  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  purchase  of  these 
supplies:  (i)  The  desirability  of  securing  fire- 
proof material  throughout;  and  (2)  the  sup- 
plies being  imported  by  the  Government.  No 
duties  had  to  be  paid,  which  made  the  Amer- 
ican fireproof  goods  very  much  cheaper  than 
that  for  which  the  wooden  furniture  of  local 
manufacture  could  have  been  purchased. 

American  manufacturers  are  further  repre- 
sented in  the  building  by  four  electric  eleva- 
tors and  by  several  electric  dumb-waiters  for 
book  service.  A  pneumatic  tube  and  book- 
carrier  service  was  also  to  have  been  supplied 
by  an  American  concern,  but  the  order  had 
not  been  given  at  the  time  when  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Aguiar  came  to  a  close, 
and  under  the  new  administration  the  order 
was  given  to  a  German  company. 

The  interior  art  decorations  of  the  building 
were  executed  under  the  direction  of  an 
American  artist,  and  they  have  been  done  in  a 
most  creditable  manner.  The  decorations  are 
simple  and  appropriate  to  the  general  scheme 
of  tht  building,  being  particularly  noticeable 
for  the  absence  of  gaudiness. 

The  book  stacks  and  files  are  to  have  an 
estimated  capacity  of  over  1,000,000  books  and 
pamphlets.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  and 
equivalent  is  a  little  more  than  $1,500,000. 


THE     TREATMENT     OF     RESERVED 
BOOKS 

ONE  of  the  most  notable  features  which 
differentiate  pedagogical  method  of  to-day 
from  that  of  20  years  ago  is  the  lessened 
reliance  placed  upon  text-books  and  the 
increased  employment  of  collateral  reading. 
The  rise  of  the  practice  of  assigning  definite 
passages  to  be  read  in  connection  'with  the 
topic  of  the  day  has  introduced  into  the 
college  library  the  problem  of  caring  for 
the  demand  thus  created.  The  books  in 
which  the  assigned  readings  are  contained 
are  commonly  segregated  from  the  main  col- 
lection and  assembled  in  some  readily  acces- 
sible place  such  as  one  end  of  the  reading 
room.  It  has  been  customary  to  provide  du- 
plicate copies  of  those  most  in  demand,  the 
expense  of  such  duplication  being  met  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways  which  need  not  concern  us  at 
this  time.  Some  arrangement  of  the  books  by 
subject  is  common,  and  in  some  instances 
there  is  an  interior  grouping  by  which  the 
books  for  a  particular  course  stand  together. 
In  the  majority  of  libraries,  so  far  as  I  am 
informed,  the  reserved  books  stand  on  open 
shelves  and  the  students  help  themselves 
freely.  The  universal  drawback  to  this  plan 
has  been  that  which  is  common  to  the  open 
shelf  system  in  general,  but  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  many  persons  frequently  desired  the 
same  book  at  the  same  time.  Probably  few 
college  librarians  need  to  be  reminded  of 
the  loud  and  constant  complaints  caused  by 
the  abuse  of  the  reserved  books.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  that  was  missing  at 
the  most  critical  times  was  simply  scanda- 
lous. The  number  of  books  permanently 
alienated  from  library  ownership  was  large, 
but  the  number  temporarily  abstracted  was 
larger.  Some  of  these  were  incorporated 
for  the  time  being  into  the  chapter  libraries 
of  the  various  fraternities  and  others  were 
hidden  behind  the  cyclopedias  on  the  quarto 
shelves  until  the  readers  returned  from  lunch 
or  from  class.  In  either  case  the  student 
who  was  too  slow  or  too  honest  paid  the 
penalty.  As  examination  time  drew  near 
every  important  book  on  the  reserve  shelves 
was  continuously  unaccounted  for.  In- 
creased duplication  was  often  suggested  as 
the  remedy,  but  this  simply  spread  the  idea 
that  books  were  cheap  and  plentiful  and 
there  was  less  reason  than  ever  to  return 
them.  In  our  library  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  principle  of  the  square  deal 
demanded  that  this  state  of  things  should 
cease.  •  It  was  found  easy  to  convince  the 
authorities  that  the  moral  effect  of  unhin- 
dered pilfering  was  bad  for  the  undergrad- 
uate body  and  they  cheerfully  appropriated 
the  money  needed  to  place  the  reserves  under 
supervision  of  a  special  attendant.  It  was 
felt  also  that  the  helplessness  of  the  library 
management  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  books 
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tended  to  render  it  less  respected  by  the 
students  and  that  the  substitution  of  strict 
accountability  for  lawlessness  would  be  of 
educational  value.  Accordingly  we  had  a 
delivery  counter  erected  across  one  end  of 
the  reading  room  and  the  reserves  shelved 
behind  it.  On  the  counter  is  an  iron  grating 
with  a  window  in  the  center  similar  to  the 
cashier's  window  in  a  bank.  Immediately 
behind  this  grating,  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  attendant,  are  arranged  those  books 
which  are  in  most  constant  demand,  so  that 
they  can  be  instantly  handed  out  by  the  at- 
tendant without  leaving  her  post.  The  bulk 
of  the  reserves  is  shelved  on  wall  shelves,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  by  author  in  one  al- 
phabet, thus  enabling  us  to  employ  untrained 
attendants  in  this  department.  Two  attend- 
ants divide  between  them  the  14  hours 
of  the  library  day.  Each  book  is  provided 
with  a  book  slip  bearing  the  author,  title 
and  call  number  and  having  spaces  for  about 
30  signatures.  There  is  also  a  column  at 
the  right  in  which  is  indicated  the  hour  the 
book  is  due.  When  a  book  is  issued  the  slip 
is  stamped  with  the  time  at  which  book  is 
due  and  presented  for  signature.  It  is  then 
filed  by  author.  The  time  limit  is  two  hours 
and  is  indicated  by  a  time  stamp  showing 
the  quarter  hours,  which  is  moved  ahead 
every  15  minutes  by  the  attendant.  The 
stamp  also  shows  the  day  of  the  month  so 
that  a  book  may  not  without  detection  be 
kept  26  hours  instead  of  two  hours.  A 
sample  impression  of  the  stamp  would  read 
25  4.30  p.m.  A  book  may  be  renewed  for 
another  two-hour  period  if  not  in  demand. 
Overdue  books  incur  a  fine  of  25  cents, 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  ample  for 
our  constituency.  Frequently  the  fact  that 
a  book  is  late  is  not  detected  before  the 
student  has  left  the  window.  In  such  cases 
a  memorandum  is  made  of  the  circumstance 
and  the  next  morning  notice  of  the  fine 
is  mailed.  In  case  a  second  notice  brings 
no  response,  the  student  receives  a  letter 
from  the  librarian  warning  him  that  if  the 
fine  is  not  paid  within  48  hours  his  name 
will  be  sent  in  to  the  University  authorities 
for  discipline.  I  have  to  write  a  letter  of 
this  character  not  more  than  once  or  twice 
a  month.  Only  twice  last  year  did  any 
further  step  become  necessary.  After  this 
system  was  first  installed  the  income  from 
fines  averaged  $15  a  month,  but  later  as 
observance  of  the  regulations  became  more 

feneral  it  fell  to  $8  or  $9.  During  the 
rst  two  or  three  weeks  of  operation  we 
received  many  complaints  from  persons  who 
had  incurred  fines  but  were  apparently  anx- 
ious to  evade  settlement.  Nearly  every  im- 
aginable cause  s£ort  of  direct  supernatural 
intervention  was  alleged  in  excuse  of  their 
failure  to  get  the  books  back  on  time.  As 
these  excuses  were  uniformly  rejected,  even 
at  the  risk  of  occasionally  letting  some  one 


suffer  unjustly  for  the  common  good,  com- 
plaints soon  ceased  and  are  now  practically 
unknown. 

The  professors  who  make  much  use  of 
reserved  books  in  their  courses  have  without 
exception  expressed  their  hearty  approval  of 
the  present  arrangement,  although  one  or 
two  were  inclined  to  have  doubts  when  the 
intention  o,f  introducing  it  was  first  an- 
nounced. I  am  impressed  by  the  general 
verdict  of  the  faculty  that  the  moral  effect 
of  ceasing  to  encourage  lawless  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  others  is  alone  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication of  the  innovation.  Student  senti- 
ment is  in  general  equally  favorable  to  the 
scheme.  I  had  an  interesting  opportunity 
to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  students  really 
thought  of  it.  Soon  after  its  introduction  a 
number  of  themes  treating  of  the  new  re- 
serve system  were  handed  in  to  the  rhetoric 
department.  These  uniformly  spoke  well  of 
it  on  account  of  the  equality  of  opportunity 
guaranteed  by  it. 

One  advantage  attending  the  closed  reserve 
shelves  is  the  possibility  of  making  tempor- 
ary use  of  books  not  belonging  to  the  library. 
We  now  have  not  the  slightest  hesitancy  in 
accepting  for  use  in  this  department  personal 
copies  belonging  to  professors  and  books 
borrowed  from  the  City  Library.  In  this 
case  we  simply  write  on  the  book  slip  in  the 
space  for  the  call  number  "City  Library" 
or  "Prof.  Wolfe,"  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
have  no  fear  of  loss.  Some  professors  re- 
serve a  few  books  and  change  these  every 
week  or  two,  while  others  employ  the  same 
books  for  a  whole  semester  or  longer. 

The  reserve  shelves  are  the  only  part  of 
the  library  to  which  the  entire  student  body 
does  not  have  free  access,  although  the  col- 
lection amounts  to  90,000  volumes.  Except 
at  meal  hours  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
main  reading  room  seldom  falls  below  200. 
From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  we  have  an 
additional  reason  for  providing  a  place  where 
any  book  may  be  made  secure  which  is  likely 
to  be  in  considerable  demand  for  a  short 
time  for  debaters  or  others. » 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  special  attendants  to 
administer  this  department  was  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  books  which 
would  be  stolen  if  not  under  supervision. 
We  make  no  pretense  that  this  is  a  meas- 
ure of  economy  but  consider  it  justified  on 
the  score  of  increased  efficiency  like  the 
maintenance  of  a  reference  librarian. 

This  reminds  me  that  our  reserve  attend- 
ants have  attained  a  gratifying  proficiency 
in  quasi-reference  work  of  an  elementary  na- 
ture. They  know  what  to  give  the  student 
who  wants  to  find  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration or  something  about  Chinese  educa- 
tion. 

WALTER  K.  JEWETT. 
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SUMMARY  OF  LIBRARY  LEGISLA- 
TION  FOR    1909 

DURING  the   past  year   and   including  the 
legislative  session  of  Vermont  in  December, 
1908,    there   have   been    50  laws    relating   to 
libraries  enacted  in  20  states.     The  majority 
these  were  r.mendments  of  existing  stat- 
intended  to  furnish  more  convenient  and 
s factory  methods  of  carrying  out  estab- 
d  systems  of  library  control  and  support. 
e  state  and  law  libraries  and  the  salaries 
i      Mse  in  charge  have  commanded  consider- 
;tention,  the  changes  being  uniformly  in 
tne  direction  of  enlargement  of  service  with 
a    corresponding    increase    of    compensation. 
Three    states  —  Montana,    Pennsylvania    and 
Texas  —  have  specially  provided  for  legisla- 
tive reference  work  in  connection  with  their 
state  libraries,  Pennsylvania  in  particular  on 
a  very  liberal  scale.    In  New  Hampshire  the 
library  of  the  State  Historical  Society  is  to 
be  administered  jointly  and  in  the  same  build- 
ing with  the  State  Library. 

The  administration  of  the  school  library 
system,  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  its  support 
and  the  preparation  of  book  lists  have  en- 
gaged attention  in  Iowa,  Michigan,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee  and  Wisconsin. 

The  methods  of  creating  and  handling  pub- 
lic library  funds,  the  limits  of  the  library  tax 
rate  and  the  local  library  privileges  in  towns 
and  districts  have  been  the  subjects  of  special 
legislation  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  and  Utah.  In  New 
York  the  library  law,  formerly  a  part  of  the 
university  law,  has  been  merged  with  that  in 
the  general  education  law  of  the  state,  with 
some  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  sections, 
but  without  change  of  form  or  substance. 

In  Vermont  and  Washington  the  library 
laws  of  recent  years  have  been  consolidated 
and  rewritten,  with  the  intent  of  placing  their 
various  provisions  and  amendments  in  more 
logical  and  harmonious  relations.  Some  new 
features  have  been  introduced.  In  Vermont 
the  aid  already  given  by  the  state  to  small 
towns  for  establishing  libraries  may  be  con- 
tinued in  the  years  following  if  a  total  for 
the  state  of  not  more  than  $1000  a  year  is 
required  for  such  additional  aid.  Books 
given  by  the  state  may  be  recalled  by  the 
commission  if,  at  any  time,  after  due  notice, 
the  libraries  aided  fail  to  meet  proper  require- 
ments in  the  care  and  use  of  such  books.  A 
school  of  instruction  for  librarians  may  be 
held  annually  by  the  commission,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  personal  attendance  may  be  paid  by 
the  city,  village  or  town  to  which  the  library 
represented  belongs.  The  cost  of  transport- 
ing travelling  libraries  for  school  use  may  be 
paid  from  school  funds. 

In  Washington  a  feature  of  the  new  law  is 
that  library  boards  shall  not  only  appoint 
their  own  chief  librarians,  but  must  also 
adopt  a  system  cf  competition  and  examina- 


tion under  which  all  other  appointments  are 
made.  This  provision  puts  the  library  ex- 
amination in  the  place  of  any  like  inquiry 
from  any  municipal  civil  service  board  and 
places  librarians  like  school  teachers  under 
the  full  jurisdiction  of  their  own  depart- 
ment of  service. 

Five  states  —  Illinois,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Utah  and  Texas  —  created  commis- 
sions for  library  extension.  The  Illinois 
commission  has  three  members,  two  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
state  library  with  the  state  librarian  as  the 
third  member.  In  North  Carolina  there  are 
five,  including  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  state  librarian,  two 
persons  named  by  the  North  Carolina  Li- 
brary Association  and  one  appointed  by  the 
governor.  In  Tennessee  there  are  five  —  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
state  librarian  and  three  persons  named  by 
the  governor  for  terms  of  two,  four  and  six 
years,  their  successors  to  serve  for  six  years. 
In  Utah,  where  the  commission  is  to  aid  both 
public  libraries  and  public  gymnasiums,  there 
are  five  commissioners  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education ;  and  in  Texas,  where  the 
commission  is  a  Library  and  Historical  Com- 
mission, the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  the  head  of  the  School  of  History 
in  the  State  University  are  ex-ofhcio  mem- 
bers, and  three  are  named  by  the  governor. 
This  commission  controls  the  state  library  and 
appoints  the  state  librarian,  who  becomes  their 
secretary.  It  v/ill  be  noted  that  the  state 
librarian  is  distinctly  recognized  in  four  of 
the  five  new  commissions  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in  three. 

The  most  interesting  development  of  the 
year  is  found  in  the  law  of  California  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  county  public  libraries. 
In  any  county  the  board  of  supervisors  may 
call  an  election  to  be  held  with  the  annual 
election  of  school  trustees  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  establishment  of  a  library  to  be 
supported  and  used  by  the  people  of  that 
county.  Towns  or  cities  which  make  objec- 
tion through  their  municipal  boards  at  least 
five  days  before  the  election  are  omitted,  but 
may  subsequently  be  received  into  the  system 
on  their  withdrawal  of  objection.  Three  of 
the  supervisors  shall  be  chosen  to  act  as  trus- 
tees of  the  library,  who  shall  elect  a  libra- 
rian, whose  competency  shall  have  been  cer- 
tified by  high  authority,  to  have  direct  charge 
of  the  library  and  its  branches.  An  existing 
public  library  may  be  selected  for  headquar- 
ters or  a  contract  to  serve  the  county  may 
be  made  with  a  city  or  town  owning  such  a 
library.  The  state  librarian  is  the  recognized 
head  of  the  system,  all  ccunty  libraries  com- 
ing under  his  general  supervision.  The  coun- 
ty organization  may  be  annulled  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  the  voters  at  a  special  elec- 
tion held  to  determine  that  question  only, 
and  in  no  other  way  can  any  town  or  city 
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once  included  in  the  system  withdraw  from 
its  privileges  and  obligations. 

This  latter  difficulty  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  a  serious  objection  to  the  law,  and  the 
answer  is  made  that  if  one  considerable  town 
or  city  should  withdraw  after  such  a  system 
is  once  established,  its  further  success  would 
be  greatly  impaired,  and  that  therefore  such 
a  step  is  inadmissible.  The  great  advantages 
offered  are  those  of  efficient  management  and 
a  large  extent  and  variety  of  resources  of- 
fered to  all,  which  to  very  many  would  be 
quite  out  of  reach  on  any  narrower  basis. 
For  a  scattered  population  or  for  a  county 
containing  only  one  large  city  or  town,  the 
plan  might  be  ideal.  But  in  a  county  where 
two  or  three  or  mere  growing  centers  of 
population  are  competing  for  leadership,  there 
would  almost  certainly  be  a  strife  for  advan- 
tage, and  the  library  might  be  hopelessly  in- 
volved in  a  political  contest.  Existing  libra- 
ries would  be  greatly  embarrassed,  and  there 
may  be  a  question  also  whether  a  large  li- 
brary is  likely  to  find  its  most  effective  and 
appreciative  beard  of  management  if  chosen 
by  the  county  board  within  the  limits  of  its 
own  members. 

A  town  might  find  itself  committed  to  the 
county  scheme  against  the  better  judgment 
of  its  citizens  by  an  unexpected  and  irreme- 
diable vote  of  a  political  body,  and  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  so  centralized  a  po- 
litical system  cannot  be  overlooked. 

W.  R.  EASTMAN. 

ONTARIO    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION 

THE  loth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Library  Association  will  be  held  Easter 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  28  and  29,  in 
Toronto.  The  meeting  should  be  marked  by 
a  record-making  attendance,  a  deep  interest 
in  all  the  proceedings  and  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  live  topics  to  be  presented. 
The  topics  to  receive  special  consideration 
will  be  The  small  library,  and  Technical 
education  in  the  public  library.  The  first 
of  these  topics  has  been  discussed  at  the 
ii  public  library  institutes  held  throughout 
the  provinces  during  the  past  year.  On  the 
second  topic  under  consideration  the  special 
Committee  on  technical  education  will  pre- 
sent its  report,  which  promises  to  be  a  valu- 
able discussion  of  the  subject.  Also,  Mr. 
E.  F.  Stevens,  librarian  of  the  Pratt  Free 
Library,  will  give  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

On  June  n,  1900,  a  small  group  of  Ca- 
nadian library  workers  met  in  McGill  Uni- 
versity Library  and  began  to  plan  for  an 
association  of  library  people  in  Canada.  In 
the  10  years  that  have  passed  since  its  in- 
ception the  Association  has  more  than  justi- 
fied its  existence  and  has  proved  itself  an 
efficient  and  inspiring  working  force  in  the 
progress  of  Canadian  library  development. 


THE  pamphlet  problem  is  not  one  of  get- 
ting, nor  yet  of  using,  but  of  keeping  them 
without  undue  cost  or  care.  Indeed,  has  not 
cost  made  them  pamphlets  ? 

In  its  origin  a  printed  work  is  put  forth 
unbound  because  its  publisher  does  not  care 
to  assume  the  expense  of  binding  it.  Such  a 
work  reaches  a  library,  is  laid  on  its  Pro- 
crustean bed  and  becomes  either  a  volume  or 
a  pamphlet.  A  library  volume,  then,  means  a 
printed  work,  bound,  er  worthy  of  binding,  or 
big  enough  to  be  bound.  And  a  pamphlet 
likewise  means  a  printed  work,  unbound,  and 
which  in  all  likelihood  will  remain  unbound. 
The  question  of  cost  or  expense  has  caused 
the  book  to  begin  life  unbound,  and  this  is 
at  least  one,  if  not  the  main  test,  whether  it 
shall  remain  a  pamphlet. 

What  is  this  expense  which  thus  prevents 
binding?  A  good  average  cost  for  binding 
an  ordinary  book  in  cloth  is  50  cents.  This 
price  is  the  same  for  trade  work,  whether  for 
a  few  pages  or  up  to  three  inches  thick.  Ex- 
cept for  rare  books  or  works  to  be  greatly 
used  few  thin  volumes  are  bound  at  this  price. 
So  that  an  average  cost  based  on  works  of 
ico  pages  or  over  would  be  one-half  a  cent  or 
less  per  page.  To  exceed  this  is  to  make  it  an 
expense  too  great  for  the  ordinary  pamphlet. 

If  pamphlets  cannot  be  bound  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  they  must  still  be  preserved  by  the 
library,  and  some  means  of  protection  against 
wear  and  tear  of  handling  must  be  provided. 

The  following  general  axioms  are  presented 
for  consideration : 

1.  A  pamphlet  is  an  unbound  printed  work 
of  less  than  100  pages  (or  thereabouts),  which 
it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  bind. 

2.  To  bind  a  printed  work  at  a  higher  cost 
than  half  a  cent  a  page  is  a  matter  for  careful 
consideration. 

3.  No  pamphlet  shall  reach  or  stand  upon 
the  shelves  of  the  library  unprotected. 

This  brings  us  to  protecting  and  preserving 
pamphlets  in  so-called  temporary  binders. 

Among  the  commercial  binders  those  made 
by  Gaylord  Brothers,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are 
the  cheapest  brought  to  the  writer's  attention. 
These  come  in  various  sizes.  The  following 
are  nearly  standard  and  may  be  cut  to  fit: 
6x8,  6x9,  7x9^,  7x10,  8xii.  The  cover 
of  the  pamphlet  is  removed  if  it  is  in  addition 
to  a  title-page,  and  being  cut  by  a  photo- 
trimmer  (which  it  is  worth  while  to  have)  is 
pasted  on  the  cover  of  the  binder. 

The  pamphlet  is  then  pasted  in  the  binder 
by  means  of  the  gummed  strip.  The  majority 
of  pamphlets  require  also  that  they  be  fast- 
ened in  by  some  additional  means ;  otherwise, 
after  only  a  little  usage,  the  inner  pages  will 
part  company  with  the  outer  sheet.  An  Acme 
wire  stapler  will  correct  this  and  fasten  the 

'Presented  at  the  meeting  of  college  and  univer- 
sity librarians  of  the  Middle  West,  Chicago,  Jan. 
7,  1910,  revised  to  include  the  discussion. 
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pamphlet  securely  in  the  binder.    Certain  thin 
pamphlets  can  be  sewn  in  very  easily. 

The  cost  of  the  Gaylord  binder  averages 
3l/2  cents,  and  the  time  of  pasting,  stapling 
and  trimming  costs  about  3^2  cents,  making 
the  total  cost  for  the  average  pamphlet  7 
cents.  Hence  for  any  over  14  pages  the  cost 
per  page  is  l/2  cent  or  less. 

The  Miller  cloth  flap  binders  made  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  come  in  any  size,  but  cost  about 
4  cents  more  each,  thus  increasing  the  cost 
to  ii  cents  per  pamphlet.  Paste  must  also  be 
used,  as  the  strips  are  not  gummed. 

For  pamphlets  22  to  24  pages  the  cost  is 
?/2  cent  per  page,  and  of  course  less  for 
thicker  ones. 

Regular  trade  binding  can  be  put  on  pam- 
phlets rather  cheaply  if  done  in  lots.  They 
can  be  sewed  2-  or  even  3-on  in  plain  boards 
and  no  lettering.  One  lot  the  writer  knows  of 
was  done  for  19  cents  each,  hence  for  any 
over  38  pages  this  conformed  to  the  */>  cent 
per  page  standard.  Many  were  of  less  pagi- 
nation. Some  contracts  have  been  let  to  sup- 
ply pamphlets  in  cases  as  cheaply  as  10  cents 
each.  Such  a  library  is  fortunate  and  should 
make  the  most  of  that  rate. 

Dissertations  and  pamphlets  from  abroad 
are  supplied  in  board  binding  with  paper  label 
at  20  cents  apiece.  These  are  very  satisfac- 
tory, but  must  needs  number  40  pages  to  be 
as  cheap  as  we  desire. 

Many  dissertations  on  one  subject  in  a 
special  seminar  library  are  perhaps  best  pre- 
served in  pamphlet  boxes.  For  example,  in  a 
classical  library  all  the  dissertations  on 
Polybius  are  put  in  one  box  in  alphabetic 
order,  and  the  student  sorts  them  over  to  find 
the  one  best  suited  to  his  research.  A  sub- 
stantial transfer  box  such  as  is  used  for  cor- 
respondence is  good  for  this  purpose  and  costs 
35  cents.  Holding  about  50  pamphlets  its 
cost  is  about  l/z  cent  per  pamphlet,  and  of 
course  a  good  deal  less  per  page.  A  box 
modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  telescope  satchels 
also  makes  an  excellent  storage  for  such  col- 
lected pamphlets. 

Music  is  also  well  preserved  in  the  Gaylord 
binders,  especially  sheet  music.  Quartettes 
and  similar  scores  cannot  be  pasted  in.  For 
them  a  Gaylord  cover  without  the  gummed 
strip  and  with  tapes  at  the  front  edge  has 
been  found  satisfactory  at  an  initial  cost 
of  7  cents. 

Unbound  annuals  and  similar  continuations 
are  a  great  perplexity  until  they  can  be  bound. 
Groups  with  numbers  missing  or  awaiting  the 
quinquennial  or  decennial  cumulation  for 
binding  may  be  protected  in  the  following 
ways : 

1.  Put  in   manila  case,  costing   il/2   cents, 
making  the  protection  about  l/>  cent  a  num- 
ber.   The  page  cost  is  past  reckoning. 

2.  Put  in  a  wooden  pamphlet  case;  these 
cost  25  cents  each  and  hold  about  10.    Thus 
the  cost  per  copy  is  2^  cents. 

3.  Put  in  an  expanding  binder,  such  as  the 


Chicago  or  Simplex,  costing  about  40  cents. 
These  also  require  stapling  as  for  the  Gay- 
lord  binders,  otherwise  the  insides  will  fall 
out  and  get  lost.  They  soon  get  unsightly 
and  are  hard  to  keep  in  repair.  As  one  will 
hold  about  25  pamphlets  the  cost  is  about  2 
cents  each. 

On  the  score  of  cheapness,  the  pamphlet 
box  at  the  end  or  beginning  of  a  class  prob- 
ably carries  the  day,  but  this  is  good  for  stor- 
age only.  The  staple  pamphlet  in  a  Gaylord 
binder  approaches  a  bound  book  and  may  well 
be  treated  as  such  by  the  library.  Ephemeral 
brochures  (if  such  can  be  rightly  deter- 
mined) may  be  housed  in  the  omnium  gath- 
erum of  a  subject,  but  it  is  but  an  expedient. 
Some  day  they  will  either  be  rendered,  more 
available  by  closer  classification  and  catalog- 
ing, or  they  will  be  discarded  altogether. 
Meanwhile  the  vertical  file,  whose  chief  use 
has  been  for  correspondence,  trade  catalogs 
and  reference  lists,  offers  possibilities  in  this 
line  which  have  been  but  little  considered 
for  pamphlets.  F.  K.  W.  DRURY. 

GERMAN  SUBJECT  CATALOGS 

GOTTFRIED  ZEDI.ER  in  Zeitschrift  filr  Biblio- 
thekswesen  for  December,  1909,  reviewing 
"Ueber  den  Schlagwortkatalog.  Mit  Regeln 
fur  die  Stadtbibliothek  Zurich,"  by  Wilhelm 
von  Wyss  (74  p.),  and  "  Alphabetizes 
Schlagwortverzeichniss  .  .  .  der  Stadtbiblio- 
thek Zurich"  (158  p.),  has  the  following  to 
say: 

"The  Schlagwortkatalog  [dictionary  catalog 
of  subjects]  has  only  recently  begun  to  win 
deserved  appreciation  in  Germany,  .  .  .  since 
the  appearange  of  the  Georg  Schlagwort- 
katalog or  since  Hinrich's  annual  systematic 
survey  has  had  a  subject  index  added  to  it. 
.  .  .  For  scientific  libraries  of  large  size  a 
systematic  catalog  might  be  preferred.  But 
increasing  specialization  of  science  and  the 
necessity  of  rapid  orientation  make  it  neces- 
sary also  for  the  large  German  libraries  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  subject  catalog 
than  formerly.  An  attempt  to  explain  the 
theory  of  the  subject  catalog  in  German  had 
not  been  attempted  hitherto.  All  the  more 
welcome  is  the  present  publication,  with  which 
the  librarian  of  the  Zurich  Stadbibliothek 
fills  this  want."  But  Zedler  objects  to  Wyss's 
plan  of  combining  the  subjects  (catchwords) 
with  a  systematic  survey.  The  subject  of  a 
given  book,  says  he,  should  be  given  the 
most  pregnant  expression  in  the  catalog- 
heading,  and  all  systematizing  must  be 
avoided.  For  that  limits  its  elasticity  and 
usefulness.  In  the  Zurich  catalog,  for  ex- 
ample, smaller  localities  are  entered  under 
the  country,  e.g.,  Spaichingen  under  Wurtem- 
berg,  Jericho  under  Palestine,  Sanetsch  Pass 
under  Berne.  But  this  rule  is  not  consistently 
followed;  Jerusalem,  for  instance,  forms  a 
heading  for  itself.  Nor  is  the  user  helped 
by  references,  at  least  not  for  localities.  And, 
finally,  the  catalog  is  much  too  full.  F.  W. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION* 

LIBRARY   SECTION 

On  February  nth  and  I2th,  1910,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  presidents  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  sections  was  held,  with  the 
secretary  and  President  Joyner,  at  the  Hotel 
Manhattan,  New  York.  This  meeting  was 
attended  by  16  of  the  18  section  presidents, 
and  was  called  to  consider  programs  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  convention  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  to  be  held  in  Boston,  July  2-8, 
1910. 

At  this  meeting  the  several  presidents  pre- 
sented tentative  programs,  which  were  fully 
discussed.  It  was  found  that  enough  mate- 
rial was  at  hand  for  more  sessions  than 
could  well  be  provided,  and  that  there  would 
have  to  be  some  cut  in  the  amount  of  the 
program  proposed.  It  was  also  found,  upon 
comparison  of  program  with  program,  that 
certain  subjects  might  profitably  be  discussed 
before  two  or  more  sections.  It  was,  there- 
fore, arranged  that  where  possible  joint 
round  tables,  or  sessions,  should  be  held. 

The  program  of  the  Library  Section,  as 
presented,  provided  for  two  full  sessions,  and 
one  round  table,  the  maximum  time  allowed 
by  the  constitution.  At  one  session  it  was 
proposed  to  present  the  subject  of  library 
training  of  teachers,  in  normal  schools,  with 
if  possible  some  statement  of  its  advantages 
from  teachers  who  have  received  this  kind 
of  training.  It  was  proposed  that  the  sec- 
ond session  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
high  school  library,  to  make  it  a  national 
gathering  of  high  school  librarians,  and 
others  especially  interested  in  this  phase  of 
library  development.  For  the  round  table  it 
was  proposed  that  the  reference  use  of  li- 
braries, by  elementary  school  pupils,  should 
be  the  subject. 

Dr.  James  V.  Sturgess,  principal  of  the 
Geneseo  (N.  Y.)  State  Normal  School,  will 
present  the  subject  of  the  training  of  normal 
school  students  in  library  matters  and  meth- 
ods. Miss  Ida  M.  Mendenhall,  of  the  same 
school  will  gather  information  on  the  subject 
from  teachers  who  have  received  this  special 
training,  all  of  which  will  be  discussed  fully. 
Mr.  William  McAndrew,  principal  of  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York, 

*Action  looking  towards  the  discontinuance  of  its 
library  department  was  taken  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Denver 
July  3-9.  This  action  was  involved  by  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  Association  through  which,  it 
was  considered,  unnecessary  duplication  would  result 
by  the  continuance  of  the  library  section.  Upon 
further  consideration  it  was  determined  to  postpone 
any  reorganization  of  the  Association  until  its  coming 
annual  meeting  in  1910,  at  which  definite  action 
will  probably  be  taken  as  to  whether  the  library 
department  shall  be  dropped  from  the  sections  of 
the  Association. 

At  the  Council  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  in  Chicago,  in  January,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  in  protest  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Library  Association  at  the  impending  action  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  to  discontinue  its  library  section. 


will  have  the  leading  paper  on  the  best  use  of 
the  high  school  library,  and  Mrs.  Silas  B. 
Maltby,  librarian-in-charge  of  the  Tompkins 
Square  Branch,  New  York  Public  Library, 
will  have  charge  of  the  point  round  table, 
with  the  Elementary  school  section,  leading 
the  discussion  on  the  reference  use  of  libra- 
ries by  pupils  in  elementary  schools. 

The  Board  of  presidents  accepted  the  pro- 
gram as  proposed,  but  recommended  that  the 
round  table  be  a  joint  one,  with  the  elemen- 
tary school  section.  President  Mott  of  that 
section  agreed  to  this,  and  it  was  so  ar- 
ranged. 

As  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee 
on  co-operation  with  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Library  section  invited  President 
Joyner  to  address  the  A.  L.  A.  at  its  coming 
convention.  This  invitation  was  made  at  the 
request  of  President  Hodges,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association.  The  dates  of  the 
two  great  conventions  being  the  same  Presi- 
dent Joyner  was  unable  to  accept.  He  said, 
however,  that  he  would  appoint  a  substitute, 
should  the  A.  L.  A.  so  desire. 

As  chairman  of  this  committee,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  section  asked  permission  to  ar- 
range an  exhibit,  and  to  have  this  exhibit 
mentioned  in  the  official  program.  An  out- 
line of  the  exhibit  was  given,  providing  for: 
i st.  List  of  books  for  children,  graded  lists, 

and  so  on. 

2d.  A   small  professional  library  for  teach- 
ers (about  150  vols.),  with  additional  bibli- 
ographical material  related  thereto. 
3d.  A    collection    of   professional    magazines 
for  teachers,  to  include  magazines  of  spe- 
cial  subjects. 
4th.  The  A.  L.  A.  publications. 

Permission  to  hold  this  exhibit  was 
granted.  The  A.  L.  A.  has  apportioned  the 
sum  of  $25  to  be  used  by  the  Committee  on 
co-operation. 

The  A.  L.  A.  exhibit  will  be  in  charge  of 
Miss  Mary  E.  Robbins,  of  the  Simmons  Col- 
lege Library  School,  who  will  be  aided  by 
the  students  of  the  School.  Mr.  Wadlin,  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  will  co-operate 
with  Miss  Robbins  in  buying  and  locating 
the  collection. 

The  matter  of  the  continuation  of  the  Sec- 
tions in  the  present  form  was  discussed  in- 
formally. It  would  seem  that  the  way  for 
putting  into  operation  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  on  reorganization  is  not 
quite  clear.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
programs  and  success  of  this  year's  section 
meetings  will  very  likely  have  a  certain 
bearing  on  the  matter  when  reopened. 

This  report  is  made  in  this  form,  covering 
the  Library  Section  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and 
the  Committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  on  Co-opera- 
tion with  the  N.  E.  A.,  to  the  officers  of 
both  of  these  bodies,  because  both  are  so 
nearly  related  this  year;  especially  through 
the  joint  round  table  and  the  proposed  ex- 
hibit. EDWIN  WHITE  GAILLARD, 
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DANISH  LIBRARY  MEETING 
IN  the  pamphlet  Beretning  om  det  i. 
Alminleige  Danshe  Biblioteksmode  paa 
Landsudstillingen  i  Aarhus  3.-4-  (August, 
1909;  [ed.  by  V.  Grundtvig,]  Aarhus, 
1909.  30  p.)  is  given  a  somewhat  fuller 
account  of  the  first  general  Danish  library 
meeting  than  the  one  printed  in  Bogsamhngs- 
bladet,  4  v.,  nos.  5  and  5&-  The  sessions,  five 
in  number,  were  held  in  the  lecture  room  of 
the  exposition,  being  presided  over  by  H.  O. 
Lange,  chief  librarian  of  the  Royal  Library 
of  Copenhagen.  Papers  were  read  by  A.  S. 
Steenberg,  "On  the  present  state  of  the  Dan- 
ish library  movement;"  by  Miss  Anna  Mon- 
rad,  "On  children's  libraries  of  the  U.  S.; 
by  V.  Grundtvig,  the  librarian  of  Aarhus 
City  Library,  "On  the  education  of  libra- 
rians ;"  by  Mr.  Lange,  "On  the  library  move- 
ment outside  of  Copenhagen;"  and  by  V. 
Madsen,  "On  a  Danish  index  to  periodicals." 
Lively  discussions  followed  each  paper,  being 
participated  in  by  a  number  of  the  librarians 
present,  some  140  all  counted. 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  clearly  indi- 
cates that  Danish  librarians  have  awakened 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the 
public  library  movement  must  be  taken  up  in 
full  earnest,  if  Denmark  shall  not  ^  be  left 
completely  behind  not  merely  by  this  coun- 
try and  England,  but  also  by  Norway  and 
Sweden.  Yet  a  note  of  hopefulness  pre- 
vailed, Mr.  Steenberg  showing  a  marked  ad- 
vance during  the  last  few  years,  while  Mr. 
Lange  outlined  a  system  of  coordination, 
which  is  as  yet  only  in  its  childhood  even  in 
this  country.  He  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  library  in  each  of  the  18 
provinces  (Amts),  in  organized  co-operation 
with  the  scientific  libraries  especially  of  the 
capital,  as  well  as  with  the  local  public  libra- 
ries. 

The  preparation  of  the  manuscript  of  an 
annual  literary  index,  covering  some  800  pe- 
riodicals and  annuals,  is  already  under  way, 
and  the  government  will  be  asked  to  support 
the  undertaking.  J.  D. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  MEETING  AT 
EXETER,  ENGLAND 

IN  a  recent  letter  to  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
American  librarians  who  intend  to  attend 
the  International  Library  Congress  at  Brus- 
sels commencing  Aug.  28,  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  of  the  Library  Association,  and  also 
on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Exeter,  are  heartily  invited  to  visit  Exeter 
and  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Library  Association.  With  a  view  to  this 
the  week  commencing  Sept.  5  has  been  fixed 
for  the  Exeter  meeting,  and  the  meeting  will 
conclude  with  an  excursion  on  the  following 
Friday. 

The  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  Dr. 
Kenyon,  is  the  president-elect  for  the  year 
and  will  preside  over  the  proceedings  at 


Exeter.  Exeter  is  not  only  a  most  interest- 
ing and  historical  town,  but  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  charming  district,  and  is  within 
easy  reach  of  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Torquay, 
Plymouth,  Ilfracombe  and  Bristol.  One  of 
the  interesting  features  of  the  meeting  will 
be  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Theodore  Koch,  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  on  "American 
libraries,"  which  will  be  open  to  the  general 
public.  The  letter  is  signed  by  L.  Stanley 
Jast,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Library  As- 
sociation, and  by  H.  Tapley-Loper,  city  libra- 
rian of  Exeter  and  local  secretary  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Library  Association 
for  1910. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
LIBRARIANS  AT  BRUSSELS,  AU- 
GUST 28-31,   1910 

THERE  are  nearly  forty  reservations  thus 
far  made  for  the  special  A.  L.  A.  steamer 
sailing  Aug.  6  from  New  York  City.  A  few 
places  can  still  be  had,  but  the  committee 
must  urge  all  who  contemplate  going  to  send 
the  $10  deposit  at  once  to  the  Bureau  of  Uni- 
versity Travel,  Boston,  which  will  have 
charge  of  the  party.  This  deposit  can  be  re- 
funded up  to  May  i,  in  case  of  any  change 
of  plans,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  send  it 
at  once  if  there  is  any  chance  of  a  stateroom 
being  needed  for  Aug.  6.  Some  prefer  to 
go  earlier,  and  others  wish  to  stay  longer. 
All  these  desires  can  be  gratified  if  every 
one  will  write  at  once  stating  what  is  pre- 
ferred, and  smaller  parties  for  England  or 
Italy,  etc.,  can  be  arranged. 

F.    W.   FAXON, 
Chairman  Travel  Committee. 
(Address  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  for- 
eign trip,  care  Bureau  of  University  Travel, 
Boston.) 


RESOLUTIONS    ON    SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO  PERIODICALS 

Ax  the  meeting  of  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions  in  Chicago,  Jan.  3-4,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  pro- 
testing against  the  increase  in  prices  of 
periodical  subscription  rates  through  agen- 
cies. 

Resolutions  were  drafted  as  follows: 

WHEREAS.  It  appears  that  the  Periodical  Publish- 
ers' Clearing  House  is  an  organization  discriminating 
unjustly  against  libraries  in  subscriptions  to  period- 
cals,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  section  of 
the  League  of  Library  Commissions  that  the  League 
and  all  its  members  and  affiliated  libraries  should 
give  their  moral  support  to  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  in  its  fight  against  the  Periodical  Publishers' 
Clearing  House  as  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade;  and  furthemore  that  this  section  of  the  League 
urges  its  members  and  affiliated  libraries  to  use 
every  effort  within  their  power  to  have  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  aforesaid  clearing  house  declared 
unlawful  by  the  United  States  courts. 

(Signed)    M.   S.   DUDGEON,   Chairman. 
PURD  B.  WRIGHT. 
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Hmecican  Xibrarp  Bssociation 


MACKINAC    CONFERENCE 

The  Conference  of  1910  will  be  held  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Mackinac  Island,  beginning 
June  30  and  lasting  one  week.  Parties  will 
be  organized  to  travel  together  from  New 
England,  the  north  Atlantic  States,  Chicago 
and  the  region  south  of  Chicago.  A  feature 
of  the  travel  this  year  will  be  the  possibility 
of  making  the  last  portion  of  the  journey  by 
the  large  and  comfortable  lake  steamers 
which  reach  Mackinac  Island  from  Duluth, 
Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  Cleveland  or 
Detroit. 

The  Grand  Hotel  has  a  capacity  of  not  less 
than  800.  The  maximum  rates,  one  in  a 
room,  with  bath,  are  $3.50  per  day ;  minimum 
rates,  $2.50  per  day.  In  all  rooms  where 
there  are  two  persons  separate  beds  will  be 
furnished  when  requested.  In  all  there  are 
435  rooms,  of  which  200  have  baths.  The 
Casino  at  the  Grand  Hotel  has  a  capacity  of 
looo.  There  is  one  room  120  by  20  feet  in 
size,  several  parlors  with  a  capacity  of  be- 
tween 50  and  loo  each,  and  a  large  sun  parlor 
which  will  be  available  for  meetings.  The 
hotel  will  open  June  30  to  accommodate  those 
who  arrive  by  boat  from  Chicago  on  that 
day.  The  regular  season  for  transients  will 
not  open  until  July  5.  A.  L.  A.  members 
who  wish  to  remain  at  the  Grand  Hotel  after 
the  conference  can  do  so  at  the  rate  given 
them  during  the  conference. 

A  post-conference  trip  of  a  .week  will  be 
planned,  covering  probably  a  portion  of  Geor- 
gian Bay  and  some  part  of  the  Ontario  lake 
regions.  All  rates  and  details  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  Mr.  F.  W.  Faxon,  Fenway, 
Boston,  will  have  charge  of  the  New  England 
party  and  post-conference  trip.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Brown,  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  will  ar- 
range for  the  other  eastern  delegates,  and 
Mr.  John  F.  Phelan,  Chicago  Public  Library, 
is  travel  committee  member  for  the  middle 
west. 

COMMITTEE    ON    BINDING 

THE  firm  of  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  has  de- 
cided to  issue  a  special  library  edition  of 
Everyman's  Library.  All  the  books  in  this 
library  will  be  bound  practically  according 
to  the  specifications  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Com- 
mittee on  binding.  The  entire  library  may 
be  obtained  in  cloth  at  the  uniform  rate  of 
35c.  a  volume,  or  in  half  pigskin  at  6oc.  a 
volume.  The  advantages  of  these  books  are 
many: 

1.  It  brings  within  the  means  of  the  small- 
est  library  the   best  literature   of   all   times 
at  a  cost  which  is  prohibitive  to  none. 

2.  The   books    will   be   so    strongly  bound 
that    they   will    never    need    to   be    rebound. 
When  necessary  to  withdraw   from  circula- 
tion   they    can    be    thrown    away    and    new 
copies  purchased. 


3.  They  occupy  very  little  space  and  are  so 
cheap,  so  durable  and  artistic  that  the  large 
libraries    may   find    it   advantageous    to    get 
a   large   number  of  duplicates   of  the   more 
popular   titles. 

4.  The    fact   that   the   special   edition   will 
be   kept    in    stock   and    can   be   obtained    at 
short  notice  adds  largely  to  its  value. 

Harper  Brothers  some  time  ago  bound  in 
the  special  library  binding  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  Cruise  of  Canoe  Club ;  The  prince 
and  the  pauper;  Boys  of  '76;  Little  lame 
prince ;  Canoe  mates  ;  Toby  Tyler ;  Ben  Hur. 

About  half  of  the  number  of  copies  so 
bound  are  still  in  stock,  and  can  be  pur- 
chased either  from  Harper  direct  or  through 
regular  agents.  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, to  specify  the  special  library  bind- 
ing, otherwise  the  regular  edition  will  be 
furnished. 

State  Xibrarp  Commissions 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONS 
A  meeting  of  the  New  England  Library 
Commissions  was  held  in  Hartford,  Jan.  12- 
13.  Five  states  were  represented  by  Arthur 
H.  Chase,  of  New  Hampshire;  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Smith  and  Miss  Frances  Hobart,  of  Ver- 
mont; Miss  Lily  Sohier,  Miss  Nina  E. 
Browne  and  Hiller  C.  Wellman,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Walter  E.  Ranger,  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and; Charles  D.  Hine,  Mrs.  Belle  Holcomb 
Johnson  and  Miss  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  of 
Connecticut.  The  subjects  discussed  at  the 
first  session  were :  Work  with  public  schools, 
travelling  libraries,  home  libraries  and  the 
use  of  foreign  books.  Mr.  Wellman  was 
requested  to  prepare  an  expression  of  the 
meeting's  opinion  on  school  libraries  for 
printing. 

The  second  session  was  held  in  the  Capitol 
the  next  morning,  a  representative  from 
Maine  appearing  in  the  person  of  J.  H. 
Winchester,  who  had  arrived  after  the  close 
of  the  previous  meeting.  The  visitors  were 
first  taken  to  see  the  Connecticut  Public  Li- 
brary Committee's  "plant"  in  the  fifth  story 
of  the  Capitol,  travelling  libraries,  travelling 
pictures,  charts,  statistical  blanks,  etc.  The 
subject  which  occupied  their  attention  for  the 
rest  of  the  morning  was  the  organization  of 
libraries,  assistance  in  cataloging,  etc. 

The  problems  to  be  solved  by  members  of 
library  commissions  differ  in  the  different 
states.  In  Massachusetts,  every  town  but 
two  has  a  free  library  of  its  own,  and  those 
two  have  a  right  to  take  books  from  the 
next  town,  while  in  Maine,  there  are  but  77 
public  libraries  to  421  towns.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, books  are  sent  out  through  the  State 
Library,  but  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut, the  library  interests  of  the  state  are 
tinder  the  board  of  education.  In  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission are  appointed  by  the  governor.  An 
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executive  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  next  meeting,  which  by  invi- 
tation of  Mr.  Chase,  is  to  be  held  in  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  and  will  probably  be  in 
connection  with  a  joint  meeting  of  the  libra- 
ry associations  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont. 

At  the  public  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  65 
persons  were  present,  most  of  them  li- 
brarians or  trustees  of  libraries  in  different 
parts  of  the  state.  Hon.  Charles  D.  Hine, 
in  his  introductory  speech,  spoke  with  much 
feeling  of  the  late  Nathan  L.  Bishop,  of 
Norwich,  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Pub- 
lic Library  committee  for  more  than  16  years. 

Miss  Nina  E.  Browne,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent acting  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Library  Commission,  read  a  paper  on  "Help 
for  the  lazy  —  librarian  or  reader." 

Kdwin  White  Gaillard,  head  of  the  school 
department  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, spoke  on  "Our  greatest  crop :  the  child 
and  the  immigrant."  He  said  that  the  com- 
ing population  must  be  recruited  through  the 
birthrate  and  immigration.  The  problems  of 
education  are  almost  endless,  and  have  re- 
cently been  partly  expressed  in  an  article 
in  Lippincotfs  Magazine,  entitled  "Something 
wrong  with  our  public  schools,"  which  main- 
tains that  we  teach,  but  do  not  educate, 
that  many  high  school  graduates  cannot  read, 
write,  cipher  or  spell  correctly. 

Every  community  should  study  its  own 
needs.  Mr.  Gaillard  spoke  in  praise  of 
the  Hartford  evening  schools,  the  Even- 
ing High  School,  and  the  School  for  Deli- 
cate Children  with  regard  to  the  play- 
grounds movement,  it  is  largely  due  to 
the  published  reports  of  the  Playground 
Association  that  335  cities  now  have  them. 
New  York,  with  its  foreign  population,  is 
more  like  a  state  than  a  city.  It  has  as  many 
Bohemians  as  Taunton,  Mass.,  has  inhabi- 
tants, as  many  Germans  as  the  whole  popu- 
lation c»  Boston  and  Hartford,  as  many 
Poles  as  there  are  people  in  Springfield  and 
Hartford,  besides  Slovaks,  Russians,  Swedes, 
Chinese,  Italians,  Finns  and  others.  The 
New  York  Public  Library  has  57,000  vol- 
umes in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe, 
and  last  year  its  circulation  of  these  books 
was  345,000.  It  has  been  found  best  to  em- 
ploy in  the  library  branches  persons  who 
understand  these  languages.  The  question  is 
asked  why  we  should  tax  ourselves  to  pro- 
vide books  in  foreign  tongues  for  immi- 
grants, but  we  are  taking  their  own  money 
that  they  pay  in  taxes,  and  using  it  for  them. 
We  have  less  to  fear  in  anarchistic  tenden- 
cies if  they  are  treated  fairly.  The  Web- 
ster branch,  on  the  uptown  East  Side  of 
New  York,  is  in  a  Bohemian  neighborhood, 
and  is  a  community  center,  with  literary  and 
musical  clubs  and  a  circulation  of  Bohe- 
mian books  as  large  as  of  adult  English. 
After  a  while,  however,  the  Bohemians  begin 
to  read  English  books.  If  America  is  a  cruci- 


ble, cities  are  the  bottom  of  the  melting  pot, 
and  education  through  libraries  is  the  flux 
that  is  going  to  reduce  foreigners  into  good 
Americans. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Mr.  Gaillard  de- 
scribed the  growth  of  modern  Bohemian  lit- 
erature, its  beauty  and  power  and  the 
attractiveness  of  its  books  for  children,  which 
in  print  and  illustrations  are  a  lesson  to 
American  publishers.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed in  time  for  tea  and  a  social-  half- 
hour  in  the  Hartford  Public  Library. 

IDAHO   STATE  LIBRARY   COMMISSION 

The  bien.nial  report  of  the  State  Library 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  1907-1908 
(23  p.  O.  1908),  gives  such  sections  of  the 
political  code  as  relates  to  the  establishment 
of  libraries  and  also  outlines  the  work  of 
the  Commission.  At  the  date  of  this  report 
there  were  144  libraries  in  circulation  and 
many  applications  on  file  that  cannot  be  filled 
because  of  lack  of  books,  cases  and  shipping 
crates.  To  secure  one  of  the  travelling 
libraries  it  is  necessary  that  a  library  organi- 
zation should  be  organized,  this  association 
to  be  composed  of  at  least  six  persons  who 
are  taxpayers  and  who  are  willing  to  provide 
for  the  care  and  self-keeping  of  the  books. 
The  officers  having  been  elected  the  secre- 
tary may  make  a  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  that  their  community  be 
made  a  travelling  library  station  and  re- 
quest also  that  an  application  blank  be 
sent  to  be  filled  out  by  six  members  of  the 
Association  who  will  be  responsible  for  the 
books.  This  blank  when  signed  by  the  re- 
quired number  must  be  returned  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commission.  Instead  of 
changing  the  travelling  library  cases  every 
four  months  whether  the  patrons  have  read 
the  books  or  not  they  will  be  changed  at 
request  of  the  librarian  of  the  station  at 
any  time  after  a  case  has  been  in  a  station 
four  months. 

Nearly  every  school  district  in  the  state 
has  a  school  library. 

ILLINOIS   LIBRARY    EXTENSION    COMMIS- 
SION 

The  headquarters  of  the  Illinois  Library 
Extension  Commission  which  was  initiated 
by  the  passage  through  the  legislature  of  a 
bill  known  as  the  Library  extension  bill, 
signed  by  the  governor  on  June  14  and  be- 
coming a  law  July  I,  1909,  will  be  for  the 
present  in  the  Public  Library,  Decatur,  till 
suitable  rooms  can  be  found  at  Springfield. 
Many  members  both  of  the  Senate  and  House 
in  the  state  legislature  gave  their  persona! 
support  to  the  bill  of  which  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  was  an  ardent 
champion,  having  given  early  and  earnest 
effort  to  the  establishment  of  a  Commission 
in  Illinois.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  li- 
braries averaging  50  or  more  volumes  each 
have  been  given  to  the  Commission  by  the 
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Federation  and  these  volumes  are  now  be- 
ing revised.  These  volumes  will  form  the 
nucleus  for  a  good  circulating  department 
Miss  Eugenia  Allin  has  been  appointed  as 
organizer  of  the  Commission  and  assumed 
her  duties  on  March  i. 

MARYLAND  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 
There  is  now  before  the  state  legislature 
a  bill  to  abolish  the  Maryland  Public  Li- 
brary Commission.  The  purpose  for  the 
proposed  action  is  to  give  fuller  scope  to 
the  State  Library  Commission. 

MASSACHUSETTS  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
COMMISSION 

The  ipth  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Free 
Public  Library  Commission  (109  p.  O.)  cov- 
ers the  work  of  the  commission  from  Dec.  I, 
1907,  to  Nov.  30,  1908.  Under  "Library  news 
and  notes  of  progress"  brief  reports  of  the 
various  Massachusetts  libraries  in  alphabet- 
ical arrangement  are  given,  covering  p.  9-79. 
The  expenditures  of  the  commission  for  the 
year  show  a  total  of  $1546.25.  O'f  this  sum 
$2000  represents  the  appropriation  for  aid  to 
libraries;  $203.66  was  expended  on  book 
lists  to  all  the  libraries  in  the  state;  $189.43 
on  printing,  postage  and  expressage. 

The  work  of  the  committee  on  libraries  of 
the  Woman's  Education  Association  has  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
commission.  The  list  of  books  recommended 
for  purchase,  especially  by  smaller  libraries, 
prepared  by  this  committee  is  supplied  by  the 
commission  to  each  free  public  library  in  the 
state.  The  Association  supplies  without  pub- 
lic expense  all  travelling  libraries  used  in 
Massachusetts.  The  Association  has  now  73 
of  these  libraries  which  contain  2050  books; 
15  of  these  libraries  are  special  libraries  and 
12  are  juvenile  libraries. 

Every  town  in  Massachusetts  has  the  ben- 
efit of  a  free  public  library. 

The  Library  Art  Club  continues  with  in- 
creased efficiency  the  circulation  of  exhibits 
of  photographs  and  other  works  of  art. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  first  biennial  report  of  the  North 
Dakota  Public  Library  Commission  (1907- 
1908)  covers  102  pages  and  contains  several 
illustrations.  The  report  of  the  secretary 
covers  some  31  pages.  The  Commission  was 
organized  March  14,  1907.  On  Oct.  I,  1907, 
Miss  Zana  K.  Miller,  visitor  of  libraries  un- 
der the  Wisconsin  Commission,  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  work  in  North  Dakota  as  a 
librarian  and  director.  The  travelling  libra- 
ry work  in  North  Dakota  is  of  special  im- 
portance owing  to  the  scattered  population 
and  the  large  number  of  farming  communi- 
ties. The  work  of  the  Commission  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  report  was  ham- 
pered by  the  need  of  a  larger  appropriation, 
and  the  financial  need  is  emphasized  in  the 


report.  A  legislative  reference  department 
was  begun  shortly  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  and  the  resulting  collec- 
tion quickly  outgrew  its  quarters.  Members 
of  legislature  were  notified  after  election  as 
to  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  department 
and  offers  of  assistance  made  to  them.  The 
preparation  by  the  department  of  summaries 
of  special  legislation  is  another  important 
feature  of  the  work  of  this  department, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Svein- 
bjorn  Johnson.  Several  appendices  are  at- 
tached to  the  report,  the  first  of  which  gives 
the  "Histories  of  [North  Dakota]  libraries" 
covering  some  15  pages. 

State  Xtbrarg  Hssociations 

CONNECTICUT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Li- 
brary Association  was  held  at  the  Public 
Library  of  Bridgeport,  Feb.  24,  1910.  There 
was  a  fair  attendance. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  president,  Mr. 
Keogh,  the  chair  was  filled  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent, Mr.  Thayer,  of  Hartford.  A  brief  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  made  by  Judge  A.  B. 
Beers,  a  director  of  the  Public  Library. 

The  secretary's  and  treasurer's  reports  and 
the  annual  reports  were  read  and  accepted. 
The  association  has  a  membership  of  222, 
70  new  members  joining  in  1909.  The  ex- 
penses for  the  year  were  $103.10,  leaving 
$86.34  in  the  treasury.  A  committee  to  make 
the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  coming 
year  was  named  by  the  chair.  The  members 
were  Miss  Hewins,  Mr.  Borden  and  Miss 
Hayden.  Miss  Robbins  brought  greetings 
from  the  Western  Massachusetts  Library 
Club,  with  an  invitation  for  the  association 
to  hold  a  joint  meeting  with  the  other  New 
England  states  during  the  early  part  of  June. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  executive 
board  with  power  to  act. 

The  first  paper  of  the  morning  was  by  Mr. 
William  A.  Borden,  of  the  Young  Men's  In- 
stitute of  New  Haven,  on  the  "Subject  clas- 
sification of  fiction."  All  fiction  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  scheme.  Standard  and  pop- 
ular authors  are  left  in  their  alphabetical 
.plaices.  The  7000  volumes  of  fiction  in 
the  Institute  Library  are  about  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  arrangements.  If  the 
library  owns  duplicate  copies  of  standard  au- 
thors a  copy  is  classified.  After  one  year  of 
trial,  without  advertising,  two-fifths  of  the 
fiction  circulation  comes  from  the  classified 
shelves.  Miss  Sperry  made  a  motion  that  the 
state  association  publish  Mr.  Borden's  scheme 
and  the  list  of  authors.  After  some  discus- 
sion it  was  voted  to  leave  the  matter  with 
the  executive  board  with  power. 

This  ^  was  followed  by  a  symposium,  "The 
other  librarian's  way,"  three-minute  talks  on 
improved  methods,  time-savers,  etc.  Many 
topics  were  touched  on  from  library  indexes 
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and  flexible  glue  to  automobile  delivery  of 
books. 

At  the  afternoon  session  •  the  nomination 
committee  made  its  report,  which  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  officers  re-elected  for  another 
year. 

Miss  Robbins,  of  Simmons  College,  spoke 
on  "Our  next  of  kin,"  the  making  as  it  were 
of  a  library  will  for  the  guidance  of  the  peo- 
ple who  follow  us. 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Kilbourne,  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library,  next  spoke  on  "General 
dictionaries  of  the  English  language."  He 
traced  the  evolution  of  the  dictionary  from 
its  beginnings  to  the  1910  edition  of  Web- 
ster's New  International. 

The  last  speaker  was  Professor  Chauncey 
B.  Tinker,  of  Yale,  who  spoke  on  "Dr.  John- 
son and  the  age  of  conversation." 

FLORENCE  RUSSELL,  Secretary. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY  ASSO- 
CIATION 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Library  Association  was 
held  in  the  Public  Library,  Jan.  26.  Mr.  A. 
V.  Babine,  custodian  of  the  Yudin  Collection, 
Library  of  Congress,  read  a  paper  on  "Im- 
pressions of  Russian  libraries/'  in  which  he 
called  attention  to  the  scarcity  of  libraries  in 
Russia,  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  having 
the  two  public  libraries.  Mr.  W.  A.  Slade, 
librarian  of  the  National  Monetary  Commis- 
sion, then  read  a  paper  on  "The  library  of 
the  Monetary  Commission,  with  notes  on  li- 
braries of  other  committees  and  commissions 
at  the  capitol."  The  speaker  pointed  out  that 
while  the  libraries  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  loan  books  to  con- 
gressional committees,  some  of  the  com- 
mittees have  accumulated  libraries  dealing 
with  the  subjects  within  the  scope  of 
their  activities.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Committee  on  ways  and  means  and 
of  the  Finance  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations, which  has  brought  together  a  library 
on  international  law  and  diplomacy.  The  li- 
brary of  the  Monetary  commission  is  housed 
in  the  Senate  office  building  in  a  specially 
constructed  stack-room.  Its  collections  deal 
with  banking  and  currency,  and  is  especially 
strong  in  foreign  material  and  United  States 
documents.  The  plans  for  the  library's  in- 
crease are  along  the  large  lines  laid  down 
by  the  commission  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  monetary  and  banking  systems  of 
the  world. 

At  a  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation, held  in  the  Public  Library,  Feb.  16, 
there  was,  instead  of  the  usual  formal  pro- 
gram, a  round  table  discussion  of  recent  ref- 
erence books.  Miss  Grace  E.  Babbitt  lead 
the  discussion  on  general  reference  books, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Churchill  on  reference  books  in  the 
social  sciences,  Miss  Eunice  Oberly  on  those 
in  agriculture,  Professor  A.  F.  Schmidt,  libra- 
rian of  George  Washington  University,  on 


language  and  literature,  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Wiley  on  American  history.  A  large  number 
of  books  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
members,  the  new  Webster's  International 
Dictionary  and  the  loose  leaf  encyclopedias 
receiving  especial  attention.  Eight  new  mem- 
bers were  elected,  and  after  the  meeting  light 
refreshments  were  served. 

MILTENBERGER  N.  SMULL,  Secretary. 

Xtbrarg  Clubs. 

CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

At  the  February  meeting  the  club  was  the 
guest  of  the  staff  of  the  Newberry  Library. 
The  club  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Carlton.  Mr. 
Andrews,  the  dean  of  Chicago  librarians, 
gave  a  few  reminiscences,  followed  by  Mr. 
Legler,  who  spoke  of  the  cordial  relations 
between  the  librarians  and  the  libraries  of 
the  city. 

The  club  was  fortunate  in  having  Miss  Van 
Valkenburgh,  of  Milwaukee,  and  Mr.  Faxon, 
of  Boston,  present.  Miss  Van  Valkenburgh 
brought  greetings  from  the  newly  organized 
library  club  of  Milwaukee,  and  Mr.  Faxon 
told  of  the  travel  arrangements  of  the  Brus- 
sels Conference. 

The  Bonaparte  dialect  collection,  the  Ayers 
Indian  collection,  examples  of  the  recent 
Thibetan  purchase,  and  other  of  the  rare 
treasures  of  the  library  were  then  open  to 
inspection. 

There  were  150  present. 

EDWARD  D.  TWEEDELL,  Secretary. 

LONG  ISLAND  LIBRARY  CLUB 

A  meeting  of  the  Long  Island  Library  Club 
"was  held  jointly  with  the  New  York  Library 
Club  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Feb.  24,  1910, 
at  Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  the  president, 
Miss  Hume,  in  the  chair. 

The  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  Mr.  H.  W. 
Fullerton,  director  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  at  Medford  and  Wading 
River,  who  spoke  on  the  subject  of  Long 
Island.  Mr.  Fullerton's  unbounded  energy 
and  contagious  enthusiasm  aroused  his  audi- 
ence to  a  faith  in  Long  Island's  unlimited 
opportunities  for  development  along  many 
possible  paths,  especially  along  agricultural  or 
gardening  lines.  Mr.  Fullerton  illustrated 
his  talk  with  lantern  pictures  of  exceptional 
beauty. 

At  its  close  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Frederick  Stevens,  and 
also  to  Packer  Institute  for  the  use  of  the 
hall.  EDITH  P.  BUCKNAN,  Secretary. 

MILWAUKEE  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  librarians  of  Milwaukee  have  effected 
an  organization  with  28  charter  members  to 
be  known  as  the  Milwaukee  Library  Club, 
its  purpose  being  a  general  study  of  library 
progress  and  the  encouragement  of  good 
fellowship. 
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The  club  members  represent  the  following 
phases  of  library  work  :  the  public  library 
with  all  its  departments  and  branches,  college 
library,  normal  school  library,  public  school 
libraries,  and  the  municipal  reference  library. 

The  officers  are:  president,  Miss  Agnes 
Van  Valkenburgh.  Milwaukee  Public  Li- 
brary; vice-president,  S.  A.  McKillip,  South 
side  branch  Milwaukee  Public  Library;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  Miss  Delia  G.  Ovitz, 
Milwaukee  Normal  School  Library;  other 
members  of  the  executive  board  :  Thomas 
Willis,  Jr.,  Municipal  Reference  Library,  and 
Miss  Martha  J.  Hornor,  Milwaukee  Public 
Library.  DELIA  G.  OVITZ. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  third  meeting  of  the  season  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Club  was  held  on  Mon- 
day evening,  Feb.  14,  1910,  at  the  H.  Joseph- 
ine Widener  Branch  of  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia.  We  were  glad  to  welcome  Miss 
June  Richardson  Donnelly,  librarian  of  Drexel 
Institute  and  director  of  the  Library  School, 
among  the  new  members. 

The  president,  Dr.  Lucien  Moore  Robinson, 
introduced  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr. 
William  R.  Reinick,  who  gave  a  very  concise 
and  interesting  illustrated  lecture  on  "Book- 
worms," giving  an  outline  of  a  theory  which 
he  contends  will  be  found  to  be  true,  when 
further  researches  are  made  by  chemists, 
biologists  and  entomologists,  and  that  is,  that 
the  insect  ravages  are  in  part  due  to  the 
poisons  that  are  used  in  the  paper  making, 
bindings,  etc.,  and  that  the  poisons  are  ben- 
ficial  to  insects;  also  that  the  eggs  of  these 
insects,  in  a  number  of  cases  were  originally 
in  the  raw  materials  used  in  paper  making, 
and  were  incorporated  in  the  manufactured 
product  without  having  been  destroyed,  and 
when  the  proper  conditions,  such  as  heat  and 
dampness,  occurred,  the  eggs  hatched  and 
the  worms  proceeded  to  do  the  work  that 
nature  intended  they  should;  that  the  holes, 
as  though  made  by  a  shotgun,  found  in  calf 
and  sheep  bindings,  would  be  found  to  be 
done  by  a  species  of  Trichina,  which  is  known 
to  infect  the  live  sheep  and  cattle,  and  that 
poisons  were  necessary  for  the  small  forms 
of  life  for  food  and  medicine. 

The  meeting  was  followed  by  a  reception. 
JEAN  E.  GRAFFEN,  Secretary. 


Xibrarp  Scbools  ant> 
Classes 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  ATLANTA  TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

The  class  of  1910  completed  its  organiza- 
tion in  October,  electing  as  president  Miss 
Agnes  Goss,  of  Athens,  Ga.  ;  vice-president, 
Miss  Dagmar  Holmes,  Montgomery,  Ala.  ; 
secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Gertrude  Olmsted, 


Bloomfield,  N.  J. ;  editor,  Miss  Randolph 
Archer,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

On  Oct.  20  the  class  entertained  at  a  re- 
ception in  honor  of  Mrs.  Max  Howland, 
formerly  Miss  Anne  Wallace,  the  first  direc- 
tor of  the  school.  The  occasion  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  welcome  to  Mrs.  Howland,  as  it 
was  her  first  visit  to  Atlanta  since  her  mar- 
riage two  years  ago. 

In  December  Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley  gave 
two  interesting  lectures  to  the  class,  his  sub- 
jects being  "The  work  of  the  Indiana  Library 
Commission"  and  "Library  architecture." 

NOTES   OF   GRADUATES 

Miss  Margaret  S.  Bryan,  '09,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Tompkins  Square 
Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Miss  Lieze  Holmes,  ''09,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Ameri- 
cus,  Ga.,  to  succeed  Miss  Mary  B.  Palmer. 

Miss  Claire  Moran,  '07,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  charge  of  the  night  work  in  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Palmer,  '09,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  to  succeed  Mrs.  A.  S.  Ross. 

Miss  Katherine  G.  Seon,  '09,  has  received  a 
temporary  appointment  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

Miss  Susan  Simonton,  '07,  has  been  ap- 
pointed organizer  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Barnesville,  Ga. 

Miss  Louise  Smith,  '08,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  night  work  in  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Atlanta,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Anne  Wallace  Branch  Library.  Her  place 
at  the  main  library  has  been  filled  by  Miss 
Claire  Moran. 

Miss  Marion  Weaver,  '09,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  of  the  Goodwyn 
Institute  Library,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

JULIA  T.  RANKIN,  Director. 

COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  LIBRARY 
COURSES 

Columbia  University  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing announcement  of  courses  in  Library  econ- 
omy to  be  given  during  the  Summer  Session 
under  the  general  direction  of  Miss  Helen 
Rex  Keller,  of  the  University  Library: 

These  courses  offer  to  librarians  and 
teacher-supervisors  of  school  libraries  oppor- 
tunity to  add  six  weeks  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion to  library  experience.  It  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  the  one  or  two  years'  training  of  the 
library  schools. 

Courses  2  and  3  are  restricted  to  libra- 
rians and  teacher-supervisors  of  school  libra- 
ries. ^  •••••»[$ 

_i  —  Bibliography.  Lectures  on  manuscripts, 
history  of  printing,  incunabula,  mechanical 
printing,  book  illustrations,  bookbinding,  bib- 
liophiles, old  libraries,  book  auctions,  books 
about  books.  2  points.  Miss  Mildred  A. 
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Collar,  librarian  to  Hon.  D.  B.  Fearing,  New- 
port, R.  I. 

Study  of  the  standard  works  of  reference, 
general  and  special  encyclopedias,  diction- 
aries, annuals,  atlases,  indexes  to  periodicals, 
general  literature  and  government  documents. 
Miss  Catherine  S.  Tracey,  librarian  Reform 
Club  Library,  Columbia  University.  Miss 
Helen  Rex  Keller,  Columbia  University  Li- 
brary. 

Lectures  on  general  bibliography  by  Mr. 
W.  Dawson  Johnston,  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  on  the  bibliography  of  special 
subjects  by  professors  of  the  University. 

2 —  Book-selection  and  book-buying.  Aids 
and  methods  in  selection  of  books,  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  co-operation  with  other 
libraries.  2  points.  Miss  Keller,  Miss  Isa- 
bella M.  Cooper  reference  librarian,  Newark 
Public  Library. 

Selections  of  children's  books.  Miss  Clara 
W.  Hunt,  superintendent  Children's  Depart- 
ment, Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

Lectures  on  book-buying  and  book-publish- 
ing in  New  York  City,  trade  bibliography  and 
foreign  book  markets.  Mr.  Joseph  Plass,  as- 
sistant. Order  Division,  Library  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Frederick  Hicks,  Columbia  University 
Library. 

Visits  will  be  made  to  libraries,  publishing 
houses  and  binderies. 

3  —  Cataloging,  classification.  Lectures  and 
practice  work  in  dictionary  cataloging  and 
Dewey  decimal  classification.  Text-books  re- 
quired :  Decimal  classification,  A.  L.  A.  Cat- 
alog rules,  A.  L.  A.  list  of  subject  headings. 
2  points.  Miss  Keller.  Miss  Stella  Doane, 
reviser,  instructor  Drexel  Institute  Library 
School. 

There  will  be  lectures  by  the  librarian  of 
the  University  and  prominent  librarians  of 
New  York  City  or.  the  history  of  libraries, 
and  the  history  of  the  book,  book-buying, 
maps,  prints,  manuscripts,  and  other  subjects 
to  be  announced  later. 

There  are  no  formal  examinations  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Summer  Session  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Students  will  be  admitted  to  such 
courses  as  they  are  found  qualified,  by  the 
respective  instructors,  to  pursue  with  advan- 
tage. 

The  tuition  fee  for  any  course  or  courses  is 
$30,  with  a  registration  fee  of  $5.  Students 
will  be  permitted  to  take  all  the  courses  in 
Library  economy,  or  a  combination  of  courses 
selected  from  this  subject  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Summer  Session,  aggregating 
not  more  than  6  points.  Related  courses  in 
bookbinding,  story  telling,  literature,  lan- 
guages, the  social  sciences,  history,  etc.,  are 
offered  in  the  Summer  Session.  Students  at- 
tending any  course  are  required  to  do  the  full 
work  assigned  to  the  class.  The  three  courses 
in  Library  economy  are  planned  to  fill  the 
entire  time  of  the  student,  six  to  seven  hours 
a  day,  five  days  a  week. 


For  complete  statement  of  courses  and  all 
particulars  write  for  announcement  of  the 
Summer  Session  to  the  secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  N.  Y. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

On  Jan.  25  the  class  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a  lecture  on  "Bookplates,"  by  Mr.  T. 
W.  Koch,  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  who  also  exhibited  a  number  of 
bookplates  from  his  own  collection. 

The  second  term  opened  on  Feb.  I,  with  an 
enrollment  of  22  in  the  class,  and  Miss  Don- 
nelly entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  director- 
ship. 

The  Alumnae  Association  gave  a  reception 
in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Institute  on  Fri- 
day evening,  Feb.  n,  which  afforded  a  pleas- 
ant opportunity  for  some  of  the  Drexel  grad- 
uates and  the  new  director  to  become  ac- 
quainted. Among  the  guests  of  the  alumnae 
were  a  number  of  the  libraries  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Notice  has  been  received  of  the  following 
appointments : 

Emily  S.  Glezen,  1909,  librarian,  Niles  Li- 
brary Association,  Niles,  O. 

Arline  Kingsley,  1909,  cataloger,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Library. 

Mr.  Reineck,  chief  of  the  department  of 
public  documents  in  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  repeated  before  the  students  on 
Tuesday,  March  i,  the  illustrated  lecture  on 
"Bookworms,"  which  he  recently  delivered 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club.  Some 
interesting  theories  were  advanced  concern- 
ing the  insects  which  ravage  books. 

The  school  migrated  to  Atlantic  City  to  at- 
tend the  bi-state  meeting  on  March  4-5.  It 
was  a  pleasant  initiation  into  association 
meetings,  with  the  judicious  mixture  of  pro- 
gram and  out-of-doors  for  which  library 
gatherings  are  famous.  An  impromptu 
Drexel  luncheon  brought  together  more  than 
40  graduates  and  students. 

The  picture  bulletins  made  by  the  school 
this  year  have  a  wide  range  of  subject  and 
considerable  originality  in  treatment.  They 
were  placed  on  public  exhibition  in  the  Great 
Court  of  the  Institute  on  March  10. 

J.  R.  DONNELLY,  Director. 

NEW   YORK   STATE   LIBRARY   SCHOOL 

The  following  lectures  by  visiting  librarians 
have  been  given  in  the  Advanced  administra- 
tion course : 

Feb.  18.  Miss  Harriet  A.  Wood,  "The 
Cedar  Rapids  Public  Library."  This  was 
a  discussion  of  the  administrative  problems 
likely  to  occur  in  a  public  library  of  mod- 
erate size. 

Feb.  24-25.  Miss  Emma  V.  Baldwin,  libra- 
rian's secretary,  Brooklyn  Public  Library, 
"Office  routine  and  methods  in  a  large  pub- 
lic library"  (2  lectures).  Miss  Baldwin's 
lectures  were  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
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methods  and  records  necessary  in  the  cen- 
tral office  of  a  large  library  with  branches. 
The  course  in  Administration  of  small  li- 
braries began  Feb.  10  with  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
Wyer  on  "Library  finance."  The  course  is 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Zaidee  M.  Brown, 
state  library  organizer.  The  lectures  are 
supplemented  by  required  reading,  some  prac- 
tice in  simple  library  accounts,  and  other  il- 
lustrative material  essential  in  small  libraries. 
The  school  visited  the  Gloversville  Free 
Library  Monday,  Feb.  21,  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  library  visit.  Mr.  A.  L.  Peck,  the 
librarian,  explained  most  interestingly  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  library  and  its 
administration.  Two  of  the  trustees  of  the 
library,  Hon.  Daniel  Hays  and  Judge  A.  D.  L. 
Baker,  provided  a  luncheon  for  the  school  at 
the  Windsor  Hotel. 

As  their  annual  entertainment  to  the  se- 
niors, the  junior  class  gave  a  sleigh-ride 
Monday  evening,  Feb.  7.  A  dinner  at  Rens- 
selaer  followed  the  ride.  F.  K.  WALTER. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

February  is  the  month  for  field  work,  so 
the  seniors  are  now  away  from  the  school- 
room atmosphere  and  are  getting  some  prac- 
tical work.  They  were  assigned  this  year  to 
the  public  libraries  of  the  following  cities: 
Evanston,  Chicago,  Rockford,  Oak  Park,  De- 
catur,  Joliet  and  Champaign.  At  the  end  of 
this  assignment  the  class  meets  in  Chicago 
for  the  annual  visit  and  inspection  of  the  li- 
braries, binderies  and  book  stores  of  Chi- 
cago, Evanston  and  Oak  Park. 

The  junior  class,  26  strong,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Price  and  Miss  Curtis,  instructors, 
visited  the  neighboring  city,  Decatur,  on  Feb. 
17.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Alice  G. 
Evans,  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  Miss  Eu- 

Eenia  Allin,  of  the  James  Milliken  University 
ibrary,  and  Mr.  Hermann  Spies  and   Son, 
book  binders,  a  very  profitable  day  was  spent. 
Tea  was  served  at  the  University. 

ALUMNI    NOTES 

Miss  Marcia  B.  Clay,  B.L.S.  1905,  has  been 
made  cataloger  in  the  Young  Men's  Mercan- 
tile Library,  Cincinnati. 

Miss  Mabel  Jones,  B.L.S.  1909,  is  substitut- 
ing at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University 
Library,  Normal,  during  the  illness  of  Miss 
Ange  V.  Milner,  the  librarian. 

Miss  Anne  D.  Swezey,  B.L.S.  1903,  has  re- 
signed from  the  staff  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  Library  to  become  librarian  of  the 
East  Chicago  (Ind.)  Public  Library. 

Miss  Beulah  Giffin,  1908-09,  of  Lockport, 
111.,  is  junior  catalog  reviser  in  the  Library 
School  this  semester. 

Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth,  B.L.S.  1906,  has  been 
appointed  temporary  assistant  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Library.  She  will  catalog  the 
Heyne  collection  of  books  on  German  philol- 
ogy and  literature. 


IRexnews 


THE  CURATOR  OF  GLASGOW  UNIVERSITY  LIBRA- 
RY.   By  James  Lachlan  Galbraith,  librarian 
and  keeper  of  Hunterian  books  and  manu- 
scripts   in    the     University    of    Glasgow. 
Glasgow,  MacLehose,  1909.     14-43  P- 
At  a  first  glance  at  this  memorial  sketch 
one  is  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion   of   the    subject's    name   or    the   period 
ot    his    curatorship    on    the    title-page.      On 
reading  the  booklet,  however,  the  explanation 
is    found   in   the    fact   that   William    Purdie 
Dickson  was  the  only  person  who  ever  had 
the  title  of  Curator  of  Glasgow  University 
Library   and   that   it   was    abolished   at   the 
time   of  his   death  in   1901.     Born   in   1823 
the    son   of   a    minister    of   the    Church    of 
Scotland,    when    ready    for   college    he    was 
sent  to  St.  Andrews. 

An  interesting  glimpse  of  his  student  days 
and  of  Scotch  university  library  administra- 
tion about  1840  is  revealed  in  what  he  once 
told  the  author  of  this  memorial  sketch. 
When  I  was  a  student  at  St.  Andrews,"  said 
he,  "I  got  out  of  the  University  library  a 
German  grammar.  But  before  I  was  quite 
done  with  it  the  annual  call-in  of  books 
came  round,  and  I  had  to  return  the  volume 
to  the  library.  Then  by  the  time  the  library 
was  reopened  I  thought  I  would  try  to 
dispense  altogether  with  a  grammar.  So  I 
bought  a  copy  of  Schlosser's  'Weltgeschichte/ 
in  20  volumes,  and  read  a  volume  a  week, 
and  by  the  time  I  had  got  through  the  20 
volumes  I  was  able  to  read  German  with 
considerable  fluency." 

After  graduation,  having  entered  the  min- 
istry, Mr.  Dickson  was  established  sufficiently 
near  St.  Andrews  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
University  and  to  serve  it  in  the  capacity 
of  examiner  in  classics.  He  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  library  and  when  the  Scot- 
tish University  Commissioners  of  1858  began 
their  work  of  investigation,  he  addressed 
to  them  a  printed  letter  entitled  "Sugges- 
tions towards  the  improvement  of  the  Uni- 
versity library  at  St.  Andrews."  That  he 
placed  a  high^  estimate  on  the  offices  of  a  uni- 
versity librarian  is  evidenced  by  these  words : 
"That  the  library  may  be  in  character, 
availableness,  and  usefulness  what  it  ought 
to  be,  his  true  office  and  honor  must  be 
vindicated  for  the  librarian;  and,  instead  of 
the  more  mechanical  manipulation  of  vol- 
umes being  reckoned,  as  hitherto,  the  main 
duty  of  such  an  officer,  the  charge  of  pre- 
siding over  such  a  collection,  systematically 
suggesting  and  proportioning  the  selection 
of  its  acquisitions,  noting  and  supplying  its 
deficiencies,  arranging  and  cataloging  its  con- 
tents, and  facilitating  by  intelligence  and 
sympathy  the  use  of  its  resources  to  all  con- 
cerned, must  be  acknowledged  as  equal  in 
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responsibility,  dignity  and  importance  to  any 
other  academic  function  —  requiring  attain- 
ments more  varied  if  not  so  deep  —  and  af- 
fecting interests  more  general,  and,  more- 
over, more  lasting." 

On  result  of  the  work  of  the  Scottish 
Universities  Commissioners  of  1858  was  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  Biblical  criticism 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Dick- 
son  was  called  to  fill  it.  Ten  years  after  his 
coming  to  Glasgow  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  University  library  committee,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  con- 
venor of  the  committee.  His  offer  to  su- 
perintend the  making  of  new  catalogs  and  to 
classify  the  books  according  to  something 
like  a  method  was  accepted  by  the  Univer- 
sity Senate,  and  in  order  that  he  might 
carry  out  his  schemes  with  official  authority 
the  Senate  created  for  him  the  special  office 
of  Curator  of  the  library.  As  a  guide  in  the 
construction  of  his  new  catalog  he  chose  the 
rules  laid  down  by  Professor  Jewett  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  report  for  1853.  The 
classification  of  the  books  was  deferred  until 
the  removal  of  the  University  in  1870  to  the 
West  End  of  the  city.  Copies  of  the  printed 
catalog  were  cut  up  and  the  titles  arranged 
in  three  forms,  —  an  author  catalog,  a  shelf- 
list  and  a  classed  catalog.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  Dr.  Dickson  said  that  "although  the 
formation  of  such  a  catalog,  in  the  strict 
sense,  embracing  all  books  and  satisfying  all 
critics  has  been  justly  regarded  as  an  im- 
practicable dream  of  theories  it  appeared  to 
me  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  in  the 
case  of  a  university  library  at  an  approximate 
arrangement  of  the  books  according  to  sub- 
jects, following  so  far  the  division  of  facul- 
ties and  chairs." 

In  1888  Dr.  Dickson  published  his  book- 
let on  "The  Glasgow  University  library; 
notes  on  its  history,  arrangement  and  aims," 
where  he  gave  interesting  glimpses  of  the 
various  stages  through  which  the  institu- 
tion passed.  Since  1858,  he  here  states,  books 
have  been  "purchased  by  the  Library  commit- 
tee upon  recommendation  or  suggestion  of 
the  several  professors,  to  whom  schedules 
were  periodically  sent  out  for  this  purpose, 
while  a  book  was  kept  in  the  library  for 
the  entry  of  such  works,  old  or  new,  as 
should  be  suggested  for  purchase  by  other 
readers.  The  result  has  been  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  resources  of  the  library  in  all 
departments,  although  the  sum  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee  annually  has  been 
far  from  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it,  and  its  distribution  over  the  several 
departments  has  not  always  been  in  due 
proportion  to  their  needs.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  owing  probably  to  various  circum- 
stances, the  several  professors  have  not  all 
or  always  availed  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  in  lists ;  and  the  lists  actually 
sent  have  varied  greatly  in  number,  import- 
ance, and  cost  of  books  suggested,  for,  while 


some  content  themselves  with  ordering  one 
or  two  books  at  rare  intervals,  others  rarely 
fail  to  send  in  a  long  list  of  their  desiderata. 
The  abeyance  of  a  professor's  action  neces- 
sarily places  his  department  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, while  it  leaves  more  money  available 
to  meet  the  claims  advanced  by  the  zeal  of 
others  who  allow  hardly  a  pamphlet  to  escape 
their  vigilance." 

What  Dr.  Dickson  stated  in  regard  to  his 
own  University  library  can  be  applied  equally 
well  to  others.  "It  is  not  to  be  regarded," 
said  he,  "either  as  a  special  preserve  for  the 
professors  or  as  a  means  of  indefinitely  mul- 
tiplying the  supply  of  ordinary  text-books 
for  the  students,  or  as  a  book  club  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense  for  the  gradu- 
ates who  are  near  enough  to  profit  by  it.  It 
must  endeavor  to  meet  the  demands  of  each 
class  of  readers,  so  far  as  may  be  consis- 
tent with  a  due  regard  to  the  claims  of 
others."  THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 

JAMES,  Montague  Rhodes.  A  descriptive  cat- 
alogue of  the  manuscripts  in  the  College 
Library  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 
Cambridge,  1909.  59  p. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, pt.  i,  nos.  i-ioo.  Cambridge,  1909. 
192  p. 

In  these  two  catalogs  the  provost  of  King's 
College  gives  in  admirable  form  an  exhaus- 
tive account  of  the  various  manuscripts  found 
in  two  college  libraries  of  the  University. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  scholarship  displayed,  or  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  information  given.  They  are, 
both,  first-rate  examples  of  modern  scientific 
methods  of  cataloging  manuscripts. 

In  the  first  catalog,  the  small  but  interest- 
ing collection  at  Magdalene  is  described.  Of 
the  33  numbers,  7  and  8  are  not  in  Haenel  s 
"Catalogi  libr.  manuscriptorum"  (1830), 
while  four  manuscripts  mentioned  by  Haenel 
have  since  disappeared.  The  manuscripts  are 
chiefly  biblical  and  liturgical,  among  which 
we  may  note  especially  no.  5  —  an  illuminated 
apocalypse  of  the  i4th  century;  no.  19  — an 
English  version  of  the  first  three  books  of 
the  Imitatio,  15th  century.  There  is  further 
a  I3th  century  vellum  manuscript  of  William 
of  Tyre's  history  of  the  early  crusades  (22) 
and  a  late  paper  copy  (i7th-i8th  centuries) 
of  Aristides.  De  Musica  (28),  the  only 
Greek  manuscript  in  the  collection.  Histori- 
cally, the  documents  connected  with  the  Earl 
of  Bristol  (no.  30),  dealing  with  the  years 
1623-1626,  may  prove  of  interest. 

One  misses  in  the  account  of  nos.  22  and 
28  a  statement  of  how  far  these  manuscripts 
have  been  used  by  the  editors  of  both  texts. 
Of  the  much  larger  collection  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Dr.  James  has  published,  as  yet,  only 
the  first  part,  consisting  of  100  numbers.  The 
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numbering  retained  is  that  of  the  last  pre- 
vious catalog  (1777),  while  marginal  refer- 
ences are  made  to  two  others,  of  1722  and 
1600. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  manuscripts 
here  are  no.  41,  Bede's  History,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  of  the  nth  century;  no.  61,  a  fine 
I5th  century  manuscript  of  Chaucer's  Troilus, 
extensively  used  by  Skeat  in  his  edition;  no. 
70,  a  collection  of  English  laws  from  Ira  to 
Henry  IIL,  in  which  Magna  Charta  is  given 
as  no.  u,  and  called  aurea  bulla;  no.  71,  a 
manuscript  of  the  I2th  century,  containing 
Macrobius  and  the  De  Deo  Socratico  of 
Apuleius;  no.  81,  a  manuscript  of  the  I5th 
century;  containing  Homer  and  the  Para- 
leipomena  of  'Quintus  Calaber  —  the  only 
Greek  manuscript  here  described. 

There  is  the  usual  large  number  of  theo- 
logical and  religious  manuscripts  of  almost 
every  sort,  with  a  number  of  chronicles,  sev- 
eral of  Matthew  Paris  (nos.  16,  26,  56),  the 
Polychronicon  of  Ranulph  Higden  (no.  21), 
etc. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  copy  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  super  quartum  Senten- 
tiarum,  printed  on  vellum  in  1469  by  Schoif- 
fher  of  Mainz. 

Palaeongraphically  there  are  fine  examples 
of  round  minuscule,  the  Bede  above  men- 
tioned, a  Bible  of  the  I2th  century  (no.  2), 
and  a  Passional  of  the  nth  century  (no.  9). 

MAX  RADIN. 

KATALOG  DER  MUSIKBIBLIOTHEK  DES  HERRN  J. 
B.  WECKERLIN,  EHRENBIBLIOTHEKAR  DES 
.CONSERVATOIRE  .  .  .  PARIS.  Music,  Tanz, 
Theater.  Versteigerung  .  .  .  10-12  Marz, 

1910.  .  .  .  Boerner,     Leipzig i6~f- 

172  p.  large  O.  portrait  of  Weckerlin,  fac- 
sims.     Auktion   catalog  of  the  library   of 
J.  B.  Weckerlin,  honorary  librarian  of  the 
Paris    Conservatoire,    offered    for    sale    at 
Boerner's,  Leipzig,  on  March  10-12,  1910. 
The   collection   is   particularly  rich   in  the 
departments  of  the  chanson,  the  dance  and 
the    Psalms.      The    arrangement    of    entries 
is,  in  general,  alphabetic,  every  title  is  num- 
bered, hence  few  books  receive  double  treat- 
ment.     There    are    some    subject    divisions 
which  seemed  to  the  compiler  of  the  catalog 
worth  bringing  out  because  of  their  partic- 
ular interest,  the  rarity  of  the  books  listed 
under  them,  or  the  fullness  of  the  collection 
in    such    subjects.      Entries    of    very    scarce 
works  are  enclosed  within  heavy  black  lines. 
Full  bibliographical  details  are  given. 

The  catalog  opens  with  a  typical  auction- 
eer's introduction  in  French  and  German 
describing  the  collection,  the  arrangement  of 
the  catalog,  and  calling  attention  to  the  gems 
of  the  library. 

J.  B.  Weckerlin  was  born  at  Guebweiler, 
Alsace,  in  1821.  He  became  under-librarian 
of  the  Conservatoire  in  1869  and  first-libra- 


rian in  1876.  Now,  after  labors  of  forty 
years,  he  will  retire  to  his  native  land,  leav- 
ing his  treasures  to  the  mercy  of  the  auction 
shop.  He  has  achieved  some  fame  as  a  com- 
poser of  chansons  which  have  become  pop- 
ular in  France,  and  have  found  their  places 
on  concert  programs  in  other  countries,  but 
his  special  services  to  his  muse  are  the  pub- 
lication of  the  results  of  exhaustive  re- 
searches in  the  field  of  early  French  music. 
Although  Weckerlin  purchased  and  collected 
materials  principally  for  his  professional 
needs,  he  was  of  bibliophilic  nature  with  a 
hobby  for  the  bibliography  of  the  dance  and 
the  Psalms  of  David.  His  library  also  con- 
tained many  presentation  copies  of  scores. 

E.  M.  JENKS. 

MOREL,  Eugene.     Bibliotheques.     Paris,  Mer- 

cure  de  France.     2  v.     1909. 

While  the  subtitle  states  that  this  two- 
volume  work  is  an  essay  on  the  development 
of  public  libraries  in  the  two  worlds,  its  pur- 
pose really  is  to  describe  the  library  organ- 
ization and  facilities  of  France;  to  contrast 
the  libraries  there  with  those  in  other  coun- 
tries, particularly  England  and  America;  to 
suggest  needed  changes  in  library  organiza- 
tion in  France,  and  to  stimulate  interest  in 
developing  a  system  of  free  public  libraries 
there. 

The  library  resources  of  Paris  and  of 
France  are  treated  in  great  detail,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  author  being  that  Paris  is  rich 
in  special  libraries,  but  decidedly  lacking  in 
satisfactory  libraries  of  general  character.  A 
number  of.  the  most  important  special  libra- 
ries are  described,  such  as  La  Mazarine, 
Sainte  Genevieve  and  Le  Musee  Pedagogique. 
The  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  of  course,  re- 
ceives a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  the  au- 
thor believes  that  it  is  not  fulfilling  the  true 
function  of  a  national  library,  but  is,  in  real- 
ity, forced  to  serve  as  a  large  public  library 
owing  to  the  lack  of  such  a  library  in  Paris. 
The  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  British  Museum 
and  Library  of  Congress  are  compared,  and 
many  suggestions  are  submitted  looking  to- 
wards improvements  that  are  necessary  in 
order  to  place  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
back  to  its  former  rank  at  the  head  of  the 
libraries  of  the  world. 

A  statistical  table  is  given  of  the  libraries 
in  all  cities  of  France  of  over  15,000  popula- 
tion, indicating  the  nature  of  the  library,  the 
number  of  volumes  in  1845,  1884  and  1907, 
and  the  budget  in  1884  and  1907.  The  author 
presents  facts  touching  the  support,  growth 
and  administration  of  French  libraries  which 
certainly  are  not  creditable  in  comparison 
with  conditions  in  England  and  America.  He 
gives  a  severe  arraignment  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  library  organization  in  that  country. 
This  system,  which  is  called  one  of  "scatter- 
ing centralization,"  places  the  libraries  par- 
tially under  the  control  of  the  state,  which 
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imposes  certain  regulations,  inspects,  aids  in 
book  selection,  and  even  gives  financial  aid, 
but  does  not  secure  a  co-operation  between 
the  libraries,  nor  a  local  centralization  of  li- 
brary resources.  Thus  Paris  has  82  muni- 
cipal libraries,  each  of  which  under  this  sys- 
tem of  centralization  is  practically  independent, 
buys  approximately  the  same  books,  chosen 
from  the  bulletin  published  as  an  aid  to  book 
selection.  The  result  is  that  there  are  82 
small,  poorly  supported  libraries  scattered 
about  Paris,  not  one  of  which  has  enough 
books  to  satisfy  its  patrons,  nor  can  buy 
enough  new  ones  to  keep  up  interest  in  the 
library.  The  New  York  Public  Library  sys- 
tem, with  its  central  collections,  branches, 
substations,  etc.,  is  contrasted  to  this. 

French  libraries,  partly  because  of  this  sys- 
tem and  partly  because  of  inactive  adminis- 
tration, have  failed  to  become  active,  aggres- 
sive institutions  that  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  people  and  secure  support  for  the  munici- 
pality. They  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
locality.  The  chief  faults  in  administration 
are  shortness  of  hours,  not  one  of  the  pop- 
ular libraries  being  open  from  morning  to 
night.  In  Rheims,  a  manufacturing  city  of 
100,000,  the  library  is  open  from  10  to  4. 
Also  they  have  no  proper  support  to  pro- 
vide up-to-date  books,  and  they  do  not 
have  periodical  rooms  and  children's  rooms. 
From  an  American  point  of  view,  he  says 
that  France  has  no  free  public  libraries.  He 
contrasts  Los  Angeles  with  Rheims,  both 
cities  of  the  same  size,  with  libraries  almost 
equal  in  numbers,  a  little  over  100,000  vol- 
umes. Los  Angeles  received  about  $55,000 
for  support  and  Rheims  about  $4500.  Los 
Angeles  had  a  circulation  of  750,000  in  1904, 
Rheims  of  8000.  These  figures  indicate  the 
difference  between  the  average  French  library 
and  the  average  American. 

After  discussing  conditions,  causes,  etc.,  at 
length,  Mr.  Morel  offers  a  plan  for  the  or- 
ganization of  libraries  in  all  France,  and  a 
program  for  a  campaign  to  secure  free  public 
libraries.  He  would  establish  library  centers 
at  100  cities,  each  center  being  equipped  with 
a  reference  room,  circulating  room,  periodi- 
cal room,  children's  room  and  quarters  for 
administrating  the  libraries  in  that  district. 
Then  co-operating  with  these  centers  he 
would  establish  branches  in  about  1000  cities 
and  towns,  each  branch  having  a  nucleus  of 
reference  books  and  securing  from  a  center 
frequent  exchanges  of  books  for  reading  and 
circulation.  This  would  give  a  better  library 
system  thai-  even  the  United  States  possesses. 
The  essential  features  of  a  free  public  vil- 
lage library,  under  the  above  system,  should 
be: 

1.  Uninterrupted    hours    of    opening    from 
8  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

2.  Special  reading  room  where  leading  pe- 
riodicals and   works  of  reference  are  avail- 
able. 


3.  Use  of  from  2000  to  5000  modern,  up-to- 
date  books. 

4.  Choice    of    a    large    selection    of    other 
books  in  the  centers. 

5.  Children's  room. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  Mr.  Morel's 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  French  library  situa- 
tion are  not  in  accord  with  those  of  the  libra- 
rians in  France.  They  believe,  he  tells  us, 
that  government  supervision  should  be  ex- 
tended still  more  widely,  while  he  thinks  that 
there  is  too  much  of  it  already,  and  that  more 
local  responsibility  is  needed  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  the  library. 

The  author  discusses  library  conditions  in 
all  countries  of  the  world,  but  gives  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  growth  of  free  public 
libraries  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  urging  all  French  visitors  to  England 
to  compare  English  libraries  with  their  own. 
There  is  a  good  description  of  Mudies  Li- 
brary and  an  account  of  the  famous  Times 
Book  Club  war. 

General  questions  of  library  economy  and 
library  administration  also  receive  discussion, 
such  as  Copyright,  Catalogues,  Classification, 
Bibliography,  Administration  of  a  library, 
Profession  of  librarian,  etc.  The  author  be- 
lieves in  access  to  shelves,  and  suggests  a 
style  of  architecture  adapted  to  its  use. 

The  book  is  valuable  because  it  gathers  so 
many  facts  and  figures  that  are  most  difficult 
to  find  elsewhere,  and  because  it  discusses  so 
fully  many  phases  of  the  work  of  a  library, 
and  because  it  gives  the  theories  and  ideas  of 
an  outsider  on  how  a  library  should  be  man- 
aged in  the  interest  of  the  people  who  use  it. 
While  it  seems  that  it  could  have  been  con- 
densed somewhat  without  loss  of  effect,  the 
author  forestalls  this  criticism  by  saying  the 
book  is  not  for  the  librarian,  but  for  those 
ignorant  of  library  affairs.  The  index  is 
very  full  and  complete. 

From  the  introduction,  it  appears  that  chap- 
ters of  the  book  appeared  in  different  jour- 
nals, and  were  severely  criticised.  Mr.  Morel 
was  for  some  years  a  dramatic  editor  in 
Paris,  and  has  written  several  books. 

MALCOLM  G.  WYER. 

PHILLIPS,  Philip  Lee.  A  list  of  geographical 
atlases  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  with 
bibliographical  notes.  Washington,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1909.  2  vols. 
xiii,  1659  p.,  pagination  continuous,  large 
8°. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  P.  Lee  Phillips,  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Maps  and  Charts,  Libra- 
ry of  Congress,  issued  a  "List  of  maps  of 
America  in  the  Library  of  Congress,"  which 
was  described  as  an  epoch  making  work.  It 
revealed  to  the  world  the  fact  that  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  was  a  wealth  of  carto- 
graphical material  without  rival  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere. 
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In  the  preface  to  this  volume,  Mr.  Phillips 
announced  his  intention  to  issue  a  second 
work  in  which  the  atlases  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  should  be  minutely  described.  In 
the  monumental  work  just  issued  he  has  ful- 
filled his  promise. 

Typographically,  this  "list  of  geographical 
atlases"  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  wide 
margins,  the  contrasts  of  type,  and  the 
scheme  of  indentation,  all  serve  to  save  the 
eye,  and  make  consultation  easy.  It  was  a 
work  of  no  small  magnitude  merely  to  see 
such  a  book  successfully  through  the  press. 
The  matter  of  proof  reading  alone  calls  for 
'a  knowledge  of  many  languages,  extensive 
chartographical  information,  and  a  remarka- 
ble power  of  detecting  inaccuracies.  Those 
into  whose  hands  this  editorial  task  feel, 
have  done  their  work  unusually  well. 

The  preparation  of  the  list  itself  extended 
over  many  years,  the  plans  having  been  laid 
by  Mr.  Phillips  even  before  the  organization 
of  the  Division  of  Maps  and  Charts.  The 
atlases  that  are  described  number  3470.  Judg- 
ing from  the  size  of  the  two  volumes,  which 
together  contain  over  1659  pages,  one  would 
expect  the  number  of  atlases  to  be  larger. 
Mr.  Phillips  states  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
compare  his  collection  with  those  in  other 
libraries,  because  no  other  library  has  pub- 
lished a  full  description  of  its  atlas  collection. 
But  whether  the  collection  be  large  or  small 
compared  with  European  collections,  Mr. 
Phillips  has  made  the  best  of  it,  and  has 
described  his  volumes  with  a  richness  of 
detail  which  makes  them  doubly  valuable. 
The  modest  statement  in  the  preface  that 
"the  maps  relating  to  America,  plans  Df  cities 
throughput  the  world,  and  material  of  some 
specific  interest  not  usually  found  in  atlases 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  student 
in  bibliographical  notes  and  contents,"  does 
not  lead  one  to  expect  that  individual  atlases 
will  be  described  sometimes  to  the  extent  of 
four  or  five  pages.  The  information  con- 
tained in  these  notes  is  of  itself  of  perma- 
ment  value,  because  many  discoveries,  valua- 
ble to  the  chartographer  and  historian,  have 
been  made  during  the  compilation  of  the  list. 

The  titles,  with  their  numerous  notes,  fill 
the  first  volume.  The  arrangement  is  by 
geographical  groups,  commencing  with  at- 
lases _of  the  whole  world.  Next  comes 
America  as  a  whole,  followed  by  its  various 
subdivisions  from  north  to  south.  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  Oceanica  complete  the  large 
groups.  Under  each  main  heading  there  is  a 
division  into  special  and  general  atlases.  The 
latter  are  arranged  chronologically.  The  ti- 
tles throughout  the  volume  are  numbered 
consecutively. 

Volume  2,  containing  450  pages,  is  de- 
voted to  an  author  list,  and  an  index.  The 
author  list  contains  the  full  names  of  au- 
thors, with  dates  of  birth  and  death  when- 
ever they  could  be  found,  and  under  each 


name  are  short  titles  of  the  atlases  with 
which  the  names  are  associated.  The  num- 
bers refer  to  the  full  titles  in  volume  one. 

The  index  is  a  monumental  work  in  itself, 
and  adds  100  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the 
list  of  atlases.  It  contains  over  forty  thou- 
sand references,  and  fills  345  pages  printed 
in  small  type.  Authors  and  geographical  sub- 
jects are  thrown  into  one  alphabet.  Under 
the  name  of  each  author  is  an  alphabetical 
list  of  subjects  which  are  covered  in  the 
authors'  works,  with  dates  when  they  were 
published.  Under  the  main  subject  headings, 
are  lists  of  authors  arranged  chronologically, 
according  to  the  dates  of  their  publications. 
Numbers  refer  to  the  titles,  notes  and  con- 
tents in  volume  one.  The  index,  therefore,  is 
the  key  not  only  to  the  authors  and  subjects 
of  the  atlases  listed,  but  to  the  author  and 
subject  of  every  map  mentioned  in  the  notes 
and  contents. 

In  this  index  under  the  heading  "Publish- 
ers of  atlases"  is  a  complete  list,  with  place 
of  business,  of  the  persons  and  firms  which 
issued  the  atlases.  This  is  a  valuable  inno- 
vation, because  many  atlases  are  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  publisher,  rather 
than  by  the  author's  name. 

Mr.  Phillips  and  his  co-workers  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  successful  completion 
of  a  large  task.  They  have  made  all  those 
whose  work  leads  them  into  the  field  of  car- 
tography and  geography  permanently  their 
debtors.  FREDERICK  C.  HICKS. 


iBconoms  and  Distort 


PERIODICALS 

Pennsylvania  Library  Notes  January,  con- 
tains a  graded  supplementary  reading  list  ar- 
ranged by  Mrs.  G.  G.  Pond,  State  College, 
Pa.,  covering  several  subjects,  and  indicating 
the  school  grade  for  which  the  books  are 
adapted.  A  brief  resume  of  the  work  of  the 
commission  during  the  year  1909  is  given.  In 
the  travelling  library  work  480  collections 
containing  20,892  volumes  have  been  sent  out. 

Public  Libraries,  March,  contains  "The  li- 
brary and  the  teaching  profession,"  by  Louis 
N.  Wilson,  and  "The  library  and  the  foreign- 
born  citizen,"  by  Sarka  Hrbek. 

Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin,  January-Feb- 
ruary, is  a  publicity  number  in  which  various 
publicity  methods  are  discussed.  A  brief  ar- 
ticle is  also  included  on  "What  can  the  public 
library  do  for  men  employed  in  car  shops?" 

The  Library,  January,  contains  "On  the 
library  at  King  Edward  vi.  School,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,"  by  A!  T.  Bartholomew  and  Cosmo 
Gordon. 

Cardiff  Libraries'  Review,  January,  con- 
tains various  short  articles.  "Some  books  on 
India,"  by  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  and  "Books  and 
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bookmen,"  by  Thomas  Seccombe,  are  of  es- 
pecial interest. 

Library  Assistant,  February,  contains  "Rat- 
ing free  public  libraries/'  by  H.  Jason  Saun- 
ders;  "Two  government  enquiries  into  public 
libraries,"  by  J.  D.  Stewart. 

Library  Association  Record,  February,  con- 
tains "Bookbinding  in  Germany,"  by  Cyril 
Davenport;  "Parodies  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury," by  H.  Grindle,  and  "History  of  library 
associations,"  by  W.  W.  Howe.  This  last 
article  traces  briefly  the  formation  of  library 
associations  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Europe  and  Australia.  In  South  Africa  there 
is  not  a  library  association,  but  the  South 
African  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  has  devoted  a  section  to  the  discus- 
sion of  "library  topics." 

Library  World,  February,  contains  "Books 
and  periodicals  on  aeronautics,"  by  Hubbard 
and  Phillips ;  "A  catalogue  of  the  future,"  by 
S.  T.  Ewart;  "National  bibliographies,"  by 
R.  A.  Peddie;  and  part  19  of  "Fifteenth  cen- 
tury books;  an  index  catalogue,"  also  by  R. 
A.  Peddie. 

Zentralblatt  fiir  Bibliothekswesen  Decem- 
ber, 1909,  contains  various  interesting  articles. 
Items  of  interest  may  be  noted  as  follows: 
At  Karlruhe  the  following  system  of  prepar- 
ing samples  for  the  binder  has  been  in  use 
since  1896.  A  pasteboard  shows  the  exact 
size  of  the  book-cover ;  on  it  appears  the  let- 
tering ("rubs"  did  not  prove  practical)  and 
samples  of  the  cloth  and  paper  used  in  the 
binding.  Often  several  samples  are  combined 
on  one  pasteboard,  to  save  space.  The  Royal 
Library  in  the  Hague  in  1908-09  opened  its 
new  reading  room  and  stack.  The  reading 
room  contains  the  largely  increased  opened 
reference  section,  of  which  a  printed  catalog 
has  been  prepared,  and  about  500  periodicals. 
Conditions  in  the  "Biblioteca  Centrale  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele"  in  Rome  having  led  to  nu- 
merous complaints,  the  director,  Count  Gnoli, 
was  transferred  to  the  small  "Biblioteca 
Lancisiana."  His  place  was  filled  by  Giulio 
Bonazzi,  who  had  brilliantly  proved  his  abil- 
ity in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Turin  Li- 
brary. The  Vittcrio-Emmanuele  Library  was 
reopened  Nov.  5  with  entirely  different  ar- 
rangement as  to  use,  an  absolute  distinction 
being  made  between  general  use  and  higher 
studies.  F.  W. 

Bogsamlingsbladet,  vol.  4,  no.  sb,  Decem- 
ber, 1009,  continues  the  account  of  the  first 
general  Danish  library  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  national  exposition  at  Aarhus.  A 
separate  report  of  this  gathering  has  been  is- 
sued and  is  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
There  is  an  article  by  J.  Olsen  on  Varde 
Public  Library,  besides  a  number  of  short 
reviews  of  recent  Danish  and  Norwegian  lit- 
erature, especially  in  the  field  of  fiction.  J.  D. 


AMERICAN   LIBRARIES 

Boston  AthencEum  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  1909.) 
Added  4726  (3309  by  purchase,  470  by  gift, 
7  by  exchange,  543  by  binding  periodicals, 
293  by  binding  pamphlets)  ;  total  238,789. 
There  were  823  shares  in  use  in  1909  (as 
against  805  in  1908),  and  676  non-proprietors 
had  the  right  to  use  the  library.  Expenses 
$14,590.97  (books,  periodicals  and  newspapers 
$11,603.51;  binding  of  periodicals  and  of 
books  bought  unbound  $1134;  binding  of  old 
books  and  newspapers,  including  expenses  of 
repairing  department,  $1853.46). 

In  the  report  of  last  year  was  noted  the 
bequest  of  $50,000  from  George  F.  Parkman. 
This  amount  was  received  on  March  16,  1909. 
The  Parkman  library,  which  was  also  in- 
cluded in  the  bequest,  consisted  of  580  bound 
volumes  and  443  pamphlets.  Many  works  of 
art  bequeathed  to  the  Athenaeum  by  Mr.  Park- 
man were,  for  one  reason  or  another,  disposed 
of,  and  the  sum  of  over  $600  was  thus  ob- 
tained for  the  increase  of  the  general  fund. 
Additions  to  unrestricted  funds  are  especially 
welcome,  because  the  expense  of  a  new  steel 
stack  in  the  Academy  Room  must  be  taken 
from  these  funds.  This  new  stack  is  expected 
to  hold  50,000  books.  Stairs  lead  down  from 
the  art  room  so  that  the  third  or  upper  floor 
to  the  stack  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  much 
needed  addition  to  the  Art  department.  While 
it  will  be  impossible  to  relieve  every  crowded 
section  of  the  library  by  removing  books  to 
this  new  stack,  the  shelf  space  will  be  of  ser- 
vice in  many  ways.  A  new  furnace  was  put 
in  place  in  October,  so  that  the  building  now 
has  three  modern  boilers. 

The  Athenaeum  purchased  133  reproduc- 
tions of  portraits  drawn  by  Count  D'Orsay 
between  1823  and  1848  and  published  by  John 
Mitchell,  Old  Bond  street. 

Bristol  (Cf.)  P.  L.  (Rpt. —  year  ending 
July  31,  1909.)  Added  1425;  total  16,761. 
Issued,  home  use  66,826  (5O}4  per  cent,  adult 
prose  fict.). 

The  circulation  has  nearly  doubled  in  10 
years.  The  increase  at  the  Forestville  branch 
the  past  year  was  greater  proportionately 
than  it  was  at  the  main  library,  it  having  in- 
creased nearly  50  per  cent.  The  circulation 
through  the  schools  increased  more  than  50 
per  cent.  The  estimated  population  of  Bris- 
tol is  12,600,  the  estimate  being  based  on  the 
school  enumeration. 

Chicago  (///.)  Art  Institute  L.  (Rpt.— 
year  ending  June  I,  1909;  in  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  3oth  annual  rpt.,  p.  S7a-6i-)  Added 
566;  total  5594  bound  vols.  Visitors  68,415. 
Issued  4806  v.  to  students  of  architecture  and 
decorative  design,  for  class  room  use,  and 
768  were  loaned  in  the  Circulating  Depart- 
ment. 

Newberry  L.  (i  7th  rpt.  —  year  1908.) 

Added  9160  (gifts  3087;  purchase  6073); 
total  246,142  (incl.  pms.,  maps,  mss., 
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etc.).  Visitors  69,363;  books  consulted  95,- 
537.  The  library  was  open  297  days.  The 
department  of  history  issued  33,287  volumes, 
the  department  of  philosophy  14,978  volumes, 
the  department  of  art  and  letters  12,259  vol- 
umes. The  library  bindery  bound  2784  vol- 
umes, and  repaired  1313  volumes.  There  are 
959  current  periodicals  on  file.  There  were 
several  notable  gifts  in  the  year. 

(i8th  rpt. — year  1909.)  Added  13,- 

200  (11,234  by  purchase,  1966  by  gift)  ;  total 
259,342.  Visitors  67,969 ;  books  consulted  97,- 
491.  The  library  was  open  308  days.  The 
department  of  history  issued  34,456  volumes, 
the  department  of  arts  and  letters  11,400,  the 
department  of  special  collections  2231. 

There  were  19,753  volumes  and  pamphlets 
cataloged  during  the  year;  8245  books  and 
pamphlets  passed  through  one  or  more  of  the 
processes  having  to  do  with  their  binding  or 
marking;  73  volumes  have  been  borrowed 
under  the  regulations  permitting  the  loan  of 
books  to  other  libraries ;  four  exhibitions  of 
rare  books,  manuscripts,  prints,  etc.,  were 
held  during  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber. The  total  number  of  current  serials  re- 
ceived during  the  year  was  880.  The  most 
notable  acquisition  of  the  year  was  the  col- 
lection of  material  gathered  in  China  by  Dr. 
Berthold  Laufer.  It  comprises:  all  Tibetan 
literature  Dr.  Laufer  was  able  to  procure  at 
Darjeeling  and  in  Sitkin  (i.e.,  Tibetan  liter- 
ature printed  in  Tibet)  ;  all  Tibetan  and 
Mongol  books  which  have  ever  been  printed 
at  Peking,  as  far  as  available;  "a  fine  and 
complete  copy  of  the  Tibetan  Kanjur,  the 
famous  collection  of  religious  Buddhist  books 
in  Tibetan,  in  102  folio  volumes  brought  from 
Lhasa  to  Peking  by  the  Dalai  Lama  on  his 
recent  visit  [there]  ;  a  choice  collection  of 
Japanese  illustrated  books,  of  great  value  to 
students  of  Japanese  art  and  culture ;  a  splen- 
did Chinese  library,  which  is  very  strong  in 
history,  lexicography,  philosophy  and  ency- 
clopaedias and  abounds  in  magnificent  old  edi- 
tions. There  are  no  less  than  37  works  com- 
ing down  from  the  time  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
(1368-1648),  the  oldest  being  dated  1415. 
This  material,  properly  arranged,  \vould  show 
the  entire  development  of  East  Asiatic  print- 
ing, book-making  and  wood-engraving." 

Denver  (Col}  P.  L.  The  new  library 
building  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ex- 
ercises on  Feb.  15. 

Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1009.)  Added  734.  Issued, 
home  use  58,771  (juv.  21,407).  There  were 
901  books  issued  on  teachers'  cards.  In  the 
picture  collection  there  are  3848  pictures. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  P.  L.  The  library 
more  than*  a  year  ago  began  to  fill  out  its 
collection  of  books  dealing  with  the  liquor 
problem  and  traffic.  This  action  was  begun 
in  view  of  the  approaching  question  of  local 


option  for  discussion  and  vote  by  the  citizens 
of  Grand  Rapids. 

Ludlow,  Vt.  Fletcher  Memorial  L.  (8th 
rpt. —  year  1009.)  Added  502  (net  gain); 
total  9402.  Issued,  home  use  17*027  (fict. 
66.54  per  cent.).  Registration  1364. 

The  library's  26  sets  of  stereoscopic  views 
have  had  a  circulation  of  83,  representing 
2042  views,  besides  being  in  almost  daily  use 
in  the  library. 

New  York  P.  L.  (Rpt  — year  1009.)  The 
record  of  the  library's  work  during  the  year 
is  thus  summarized:  Refefence  branches 
added  28,297  v.,  70,007  pm.;  total  available 
for  readers  793,854  v.,  295,078  pm. ;  readers 
and  visitors  265,912;  194,091  desk  applicants 
consulted  776,703  volumes.  Print  department 
now  contains  70,310  prints;  6662  periodicals 
currently  received.  Circulation  department 
total  755,406  v.;  issued,  home  use  7,013,649. 
Four  Carnegie  branches  have  been  opened 
during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  32.  Total 
expenditures  were  $885,608.43,  of  which  $210,- 
963.25  was  spent  for  the  reference  department 
and  $674,735.18  for  the  circulation  depart- 
ment, of  which  $630,204.22  came  from  the  city 
appropriation.  Of  reference  department  ex- 
penditures $40,017.78  (18.9  per  cent.)  went 
for  books,  binding  and  periodicals  ;  $118,507.12 
(56.1  per  cent.)  went  for  salaries;  $52,438.35 
(24.8  per  cent)  for  all  other  purposes.  Of 
the  circulation  department  expenditures  $210,- 
209.33  (31  per  cent)  went  for  books,  binding 
and  periodicals;  $332,588.80  (49  per  cent.) 
went  for  salaries;  $i3i,937-O5  (20  per  cent.) 
for  all  other  purposes. 

The  report  covers  120  pages,  and  contains 
illustrations  of  the  main  reading  room  in 
the  new  central  building;  of  the  front  eleva- 
tions of  the  Seward  Park  Branch,  of  the 
Hamilton  Fish  Park  Branch  and  of  the  Har- 
lem Library  branch,  together  with  floor  plans 
of  these  branches.  Illustrations,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  main  reading  room, 
arc  contained  in  the  appendix,  together  with 
statistical  tables.  A  careful  reading  of  the 
report  by  all  librarians  is  advised,  as  the 
necessarily  brief  synopsis  in  these  columns  is 
inadequate  to  the  valuable  information  there- 
in contained. 

Progress  on  the  new  central  building  has 
continued  satisfactorily.  A  new  contract, 
that  for  the  electric  generating  plant,  has 
been  let,  and  bids  have  been  opened  for  the 
contract  for  furniture  and  equipment,  but  has 
not  yet  been  awarded.  The  erection  of 
all  stack  work  (contract  no.  4)  has  been 
completed,  including  gallery  stairs  and  rail- 
ings, with  the  exception  of  the  stairs  in 
the  technology  and  periodicals  ^  reading 
rooms.  There  is  additional  work  in  paint- 
ing and  floor  spacing,  however,  to  be 
completed.  In  the  work  of  heating  and  ven- 
tilation (contract  no.  5)  duct  work  through- 
out the  building  has  been  completed.  These 
two  contracts,  together  with  contract  6 
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(Plumbing),  7  (Interior  finish)  and  8  (Elec- 
trical work)  are  in  fact  nearly  completed. 
Work  on  the  approaches  (contract  no.  9) 
was  awarded  to  Norcross  Brothers  in  October, 
1908.  During  the  following  winter  work 
went  on  in  the  shops.  In  the  spring  ground 
was  broken  and  work  was  begun  and  is  now 
well  under  way.  Contract  no.  TO  (Electric 
power  plant)  was  awarded  in  November  to 
the  Lord  Construction  Company,  and  engines 
and  dynamos  have  been  ordered  by  the  con- 
tractors and  work  preparatory  to  installation 
has  been  begun.  The  awarding  of  contract 
no.  ii  (furniture  and  equipment)  was  de- 
layed and  goes  over  to  the  record  of  work 
in  1910. 

The  work  of  each  department  of  the  li- 
brary is  given  considerable  space.  Under  the 
record  of  the  shelf  department  we  note  that 
679  volumes  and  2  pamphlets  were  reclassi- 
fied ;  preparation  of  the  subject  index  to  the 
library's  classification  scheme  was  continued. 
The  number  of  volumes  newly  cataloged  was 
20,167  and  of  pamphlets  19,163;  in  addition 
the  cataloging  of  1587  volumes  and  800  pam- 
phlets was  continued  or  completed.  There 
were  11,050  serials,  magazines  and  journals, 
etc.,  newly  cataloged,  and  285  maps  cata- 
loged ;  1929  current  periodicals  are  indexed. 
From  the  publishing  board  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
the  library  receives  3928  printed  cards,  repre- 
senting the  indexing  of  218  periodicals  done 
jointly  by  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  John  Crerar 
Library  and  Harvard  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity libraries.  The  documents  department  re- 
ceived 5648  volumes,  5913  pamphlets  and  643 
maps.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  work  of 
this  department  during  the  past  12  years  is 
given  by  Miss  Hasse,  who  has  been  its  chief 
since  it  sestablishment.  This  report,  which  is 
of  much  interest,  shows  the  gradual  upbuild- 
ing and  broadening  out  of  this  field  of  work 
in  the  library  as  the  result  of  systematic  and 
tireless  effort.  It  will  be  printed  in  a  later 
number  of  the  JOURNAL  as  a  separate  ar- 
ticle, and  it  deserves  special  attention  as  an 
example  of  effective  departmental  organiza- 
tion as  well  as  of  the  vitalization  of  what 
was  once  a  ponderous  and  little-understood 
subject.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
most  marked  growth  in  the  documents  de- 
partment took  place  between  the  years  1000 
and  1905. 

The  Oriental  department  now  contains  13,- 
126  pieces.  The  Hebrew  department  now 
contains  about  16,400  volumes  and  pamphlets. 
The  readers  in  this  department  number  about 
40  per  day.  The  total  collection  in  the 
Slavonic  department  numbers  12,537  pieces. 
A  detailed  statement  of  the  progress  of  the 
print  room  since  its  establishment  in  1900  is 
made  by  Mr.  Weitenkampf,  curator  of  prints. 
It  is  hoped  to  print  this  report  in  full  or  in 
part  in  a  later  issue  of  the  JOURNAL.  It  con- 
tains ^  an  interesting  account  of  the  growth 
of  this  department  from  its  beginnings  in  the 


private  collection  of  the  late  Samuel  P.  Avery. 
Interesting  gifts  have  been  received  during 
the  year,  and  worthy  of  special  note  are  the 
500  volumes  received  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Bishop  Potter  and  the  extensive  collec- 
tion of  works  on  church  history  received 
from  the  Rev.  James  Chrystal.  The  German- 
American  collection  grew  during  the  year  to 
the  extent  of  706  volumes  and  pamphlets  re- 
ceived from  96  donors. 

The  report  of  the  circulation  department 
is  the  first  report  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Adams, 
appointed  to  succeed,  as  chief  of  this  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Bostwick,  who  resigned  to  become 
librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  in 
October.  At  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  city 
had  acquired  for  circulation  branches  23  site's 
in  Manhattan,  5  in  Bronx,  4  in  Richmond, 
making  a  total  of  32  sites  for  erection  of 
buildings  from  the  Carnegie  fund.  During 
1909  no  new  sites  were  bought,  but  7  sites 
were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  city  authorities,  and  it  is  hoped  that  early 
in  1910  the  new  Board  of  Estimate  will  vote 
the  necessary  funds  for  buying  them.  On  the 
32  sites  heretofore  secured  buildings  have 
been  erected  and  opened.  Four  of  these  build- 
ings were  opened  during  1909,  as  follows : 
the  Hamilton  Fish  Park  branch,  the  Harlem 
Library,  Sacred  Heart  and  East  Broadway 
branches,  of  which  only  the  Hamilton  Fish 
Park  branch  is  a  new  branch  organization. 
There  are,  exclusive  of  the  travelling  library 
office  and  the  library  for  the  blind,  40 
branches  in  the  circulation  department. 

Five  of  the  branch  libraries  are  now 
equipped  with  roof  reading  rooms.  This 
feature  was  first  introduced  at  the  Rivington 
Street  branch,  which  was  opened  June  TO, 
1905.  The  circulation  for  the  year  in  this 
department  shows  an  increase  of  509,247  over 
1008  (of  this  increase  243,917  is  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Hamilton  Fish  Park  branch  newly 
opened).  The  travelling  library  office  alone 
shows  an  increase  in  circulation  of  38,705 
volumes.  The  staff  of  the  circulating  de- 
partment includes  503  persons;  the  work  of 
the  training  class,  from  which  the  staff  is 
recruited,  and  the  examinations  for  promo- 
tion, held  for  members  of  the  staff,  are  re- 
ported upon.  There  was  substantial  increase 
during  1009  in  the  number  of  volumes  sent 
from  branches  by  the  system  of  interbranch 
loans  to  meet  the  request  of  readers.  The 
total  of  books  requested  in  this  way  was 
50,754.  In  connection  with  the  work  with 
schools,  which  is  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Gaillard,  there  are  now  401 
names  of  schools  on  the  visiting  lists  of  the 
branches.  The  public  elementary  school  pop- 
ulation and  the  population  of  probably  all 
other  elementary  schools  has  continued  to 
show  an  actual  decrease  in  Manhattan.  There 
is  an  increase  of  1239  teachers'  special  study 
cards  in  use  at  the  end  of  1909,  as  compared 
with  the  same  date  in  1008,  although  there 
were  actually  fewer  teachers'  special  study 
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cards  issued  in  1909  than  in  1908.  Miss 
Moore's  report  on  the  work  with  children 
shows  that  four  children's  rooms  have  been 
opened  in  new  buildings,  and  the  work  for 
children  at  three  branches  has  been  fully  or 
partially  reorganized.  The  reorganization  in 
two  branches  involved  the  removal  of  the 
children's  books  from  the  first  floor  to  the 
second  and  the  installation  of  separate  charg- 
ing and  registration  systems  with  increased 
facilities  for  reference  and  reading-room 
work. 

The  circulation  in  the  children's  rooms  of 
the  branches  that  have  moved  into  new  quar- 
ters shows  rapid  increase.  In  1908  the  juve- 
nile circulation  was  2,175,347;  in  1909  it  was 
2,468,383,  which  represents  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  circulation  reported  from 
40  branch  libraries  and  from  the  travelling 
libraries.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  care  of  the  books  in  the  children's  rooms. 
There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
reading-room  and  reference  use  of  the  chil- 
dren's rooms  throughout  the  system.  In 
story-telling  regular  story-hours  are  arranged 
for  at  30  branches,  the  work  being  under  the 
general  supervision  of  one  of  the  two  visiting 
story-tellers  in  the  library  staff.  There  were 
598  story-hours  in  1909.  Two  clubs  for  older 
boys  have  been  formed  in  addition  to  the  one 
reported  last  year,  and  clubs  for  older  girls 
have  been  formed  at  two  branches.  City 
history  clubs  were  organized  at  five  branches. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  con- 
sideration of  children's  books  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. "The  most  satisfactory  results  of 
the  children's  work  during  the  past  year  have 
been  the  strength  given  to  the  service  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  qualified  children's 
librarians  from  six  to  fourteen  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  qualification  test.  This  test 
consisted  of  six  months  of  practical  ^work  in 
the  children's  room  of  three  typical  branches; 
the  candidate  is  expected  to  take  notes  on 
her  work  to  form  her  own  judgments  and 
conclusions  and  to  embody  the  results  in  a 
paper  on  work  in  a  children's  room.  Qualifi- 
cation through  this  test  has  been  offered  to 
four  assistants  for  1909-1910. 

In  work  with  the  blind  the  circulation 
shows  a  total  of  14,827,  of  Avhich  4236  was 
European  Braille.  In  the  book  order  depart- 
ment 190,000  volumes  have  been  purchased 
and  distributed  to  branches.  In  the  music 
collection  there  is  a  total  of  6919  volumes. 
The  binding  report  shows  that  there  have 
been  72,953  volumes,  including  periodicals, 
rebound. 

Astor  Branch.     During  the  month  of 

March  exhibits  of  Indian  studies  photo- 
graphed by  Karl  Moon,  and  portraits  by 
Italian  painters  (photographs  from  A.  A. 
Hopkins  collection)  have  been  on  view  in  the 
building. 

• Circulating  Department.  Miss  Mir- 
iam B.  Wharton,  Drexel  Institute  class 


of  1002,  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Aguilar  branch  to  be  assistant  instructor  of 
the  training  class.  There  are  26  students  in 
the  class  of  1910. 

During  the  nine  years  there  have  been 
graduated  from  this  training  class  191  mem- 
bers, 165  of  whom  have  received  appoint- 
ments on  the  staff  of  the  library,  and  115 
were  remaining  in  their  positions  Dec.  31, 
1909;  4  have  taken  other  library  school 
courses,  2  having  been  graduated  from  the 
New  York  State  Library  School ;  2  have  gone 
to  college  instead  of  taking  an  appointment, 
ii  have  married,  and  at  least  16  are  now  fill- 
ing other  library  positions.  Of  the  115  now 
on  the  staff,  3  are  librarians  in  charge,  8  are 
first  assistants  and  2  are  children's  librarians. 

Plans  are  in  preparation  for  making  the 
work  next  year  include  more  advanced  train- 
ing, which  shall  prepare  college  women  for 
the  higher  grade  positions  on  the  staff. 

Northwestern  University  L.  Evanston,  III. 
(Rpt.  —  year  ending  April  30,  1909.)  Added 
4077;  total  74,247.  Issued  53,697  (reading 
room  use  31,383 ;  issued  to  students  4904)  ; 
average  number  using  reading  room  per  day 
488. 

Though  during  the  year  there  were  22,077 
cards  cataloged  there  are  34,187  volumes 
neither  cataloged  nor  shelf-listed.  This  is 
Mr.  Lichtenstein's  first  report.  He  states  that 
the  most  serious  defect  in  the  condition  of 
the  library  that  he  had  to  face  on  coming  to 
his  position  was  the  fact  that  no  provision 
\vas  made  whereby  book  funds  allotted  to  the 
library  each  year  were  carried  over  from  one 
fiscal  year  to  another.  "In  the  case  of  other 
departments  of  the  University,  this  is  no 
serious  matter,  for  a  laboratory,  which  orders 
chemicals,  or  a  department  which  orders  ma- 
chinery, can  usually  make  certain  that  the 
goods  in  question  will  be  delivered  before  the 
appropriation  lapses.  But  the  library,  pur- 
chasing long  series  of  periodicals  and  other 
books  not  on  the  market,  is  unable  to  tell 
whether  its  orders  will  be  filled  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  one  year  hence,  two  years  hence, 
or  even  five  years  hence.  By  rearrangement 
of  this  matter  book  funds  appropriated  to  the 
library  will  be  entered  as  expended  imme- 
diately at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
transferred  from  the  budget  to  a  ledger  ac- 
count entitled  Northwestern  University  Li- 
brary account. 

Two  imperative  needs  now  confronting  the 
library  are  the  need  of  a  larger  building  and 
of  a  larger  library  staff. 

Ohio  State  Library.  (63d  rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing Nov.  15,  1908.)  Added  6112  (to  travel- 
ling lib.  dept.  3465;  to  general  lib.  dept. 
2647);  total  127,198.  Vols.  issued  21,402; 
ref.  use  47,267.  A  chief  feature  of  the  year 
was  the  organization  of  the  Department  of 
library  organization.  Miss  Mary  E.  Downey 
was  elected  library  organizer.  From  the  trav- 
elling library  department  1031  travelling  libra- 
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ries  aggregating  44,005  volumes  were  issued 
to  832  communities  of  the  state. 

A  legislative  reference  department  has  also 
been  provided  for  by  the  legislature,  and  a 
renewed  recommendation  has  been  made  to 
the  legislature  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  archives.  The  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  D.  W.  Crist  providing  for  the 
examination  of  librarians  passed  the  Senate, 
but  was  amended  in  the  library  committee 
of  the  House.  The  proposed  measure  was 
discussed  by  the  Ohio  Library  Association 
and  prepared  in  its  final  form.  The  text  of 
this  bill  was  printed  in  L.  j.  December,  1908. 

The  report  includes  a  list  of  books  of  in- 
terest to  farn.ers  in  the  Travelling  library  de- 
partment of  the  Ohio  State  Library. 

Pasadena  (Cal.)  P.  L.  East  .Pasadena 
branch.  The  branch  library  at  East  Pasa- 
dena, located  in  what  is  known  as  the  new 
Giddings  building,  was  informally  opened  on 
Feb.  9.  The  collection  of  bocks  numbers 
about  700. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  F.  L.  The  library  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Philadel- 
phia County  Medical  Society  with  regard  to 
the  purchase  and  housing  of  medical  books. 
The  Free  Library  has  felt  that  it  was  not 
within  its  duties  to  purchase  medical  books. 
Beyond  one  or  two  medical  encyclopaedias,  no 
books  connected  with  that  profession  have 
been  bought.  The  Philadelphia  County  Med- 
ical Society,  however,  wanted  to  have  small 
collections  of  medical  books  at  the  disposal 
of  the  students  and  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  feeling  that  their  collection,  if 
housed  in  one  building,  would  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  the  Free  Library 
has  agreed  to  appropriate  a  small  space  in  the 
main  library  and  also  in  the  branches,  so  that 
the  members  of  the  profession,  and  especially 
the  students,  can  have  access  to  these  books 
with  the  accommodation  of  necessary  chairs 
and  tables.  To  meet  this,  it  has  been  agreed 
between  the  two  institutions  that  the  Medical 
Society  shall  buy  the  books,  the  Free  Library 
to  have  charge  of  them,  and  that  certain  med- 
ical magazines  shall  also  be  provided,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  bound  and  preserved  for 
perpetual  use.  Whilst  it  did  not  seem  proper 
for  the  Free  Library  to  become  purchasers  of 
these  books,  it  was  felt  a  good  work  would 
be  accomplished  by  entering  into  this  mutual 
arrangement.  The  agreement  has  been  re- 
cent y  executed,  and  carries  the  promise  of 
resulting  usefulness. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Carnegie  L.  A  collection 
01  1200  stereographs  has  been  added  to  the 
library  and  will  be  kept  in  the  reference  de- 
partment, but  the  pictures,  together  with  the 
stereoscopes  which  accompany  them  may  be 
borrowed  for  home  use. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  During  the  month 
>of  January  there  was  a  total  issue  of  130.595 


volumes;  a  registration  of  2845,  and  4929 
volumes  were  entered.  The  setting  of  gran- 
ite on  the  west,  south  and  east  sides  of  the 
central  building  h'is  .baeo  .  completed  to  the 
roof,  and  nearly  enough .  stone  is  on  the 
ground  to  complete  the  north  side  of  the 
building.  Concrete  foundations  for  the  in- 
terior portion  of  the  building  are  finished 
and  work  on  the  steel  superstructure  is  going 
forward. 

Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (2ist  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1909.  (Added  2023;  total 
51,872.  Issued,  home  use  101,575.  New  reg- 
istration 1065. 

"For  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  City 
Council  in  its  annual  appropriation  bill  made 
a  decided  reduction  from  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  trustees.  This  has  necessitated 
the  greatest  economy  in  our  expenditures. 
Little  has  been  spent  upon  maintenance  of 
building,  and  binding  and  printing  have  been 
restricted  to  the  lowest  limit,  several  period- 
icals having  been  dropped  from  the  subscrip- 
tion list.  These  omissions  have  been  con- 
fined to  those  of  least  importance,  or  of  least 
use,  yet  every  periodical  on  our  list  has  had 
its  regular  readers  and  is  missed  by  some  one. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  appeared 
as  if  the  branches  which  the  trustees  and  li- 
brarian have  so  much  desired  were  to  become 
a  reality,  but  no  appropriation  for  them  was 
made  and  we  were  again  disappointed." 

Savannah  (Ga.)  P.  L.  The  children's  de- 
partment of  the  library  has  been  recently 
completed  and  was  opened  for  inspection  on 
Feb.  21.  On  Feb.  24  the  distribution  of  books 
was  begun. 

Toronto  (Can.)  P.  L.  At  the  closing 
meeting  of  the  Public  Library  Board  of  the 
city  of  Toronto  for  the  year  1909  there  was 
unanimously  adopted  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chief  librarian,  Mr.  George  H.  Locke,  for  his 
services  during  the  past  year,  and  as  a  slight 
token  of  appreciation  he  was  presented  with 
a  check  for  $500. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  P.  L.  Evidence  of  the 
efficient  use  to  which  the  library  puts  the 
multigraph  is  shown  in  the  numerous  lists 
and  bulletins  which  are  issued  by  the  library 
with  great  frequency. 

These  lists  cover  a  variety  of  topics,  and 
in  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  gotten 
ready  for  distribution  may  be  said  in  some 
degree  to  be  a  more  practicable  form  of  bul- 
letin than  the  printed  list.  Among  those  re- 
cently issued  by  the  library  may  be  noted  the 
following:  Detective  stories;  Classic  English 
essays;  Modern  English  essays;  Painting  and 
varnishing;  Dairying;  Plumbing;  Carpentry; 
Machine  shop  work;  Lettering  and  sign 
painting;  Ghost  stories:  Books  on  art  appre- 
ciation; Automobiles;  Mechanical  drawing; 
House  plans  and  furnishing ;  Aeronautics ; 
Educational  books  newly  added;  Help  for 
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teachers  at  the  public  library;  Fiction  worth 
reading ;  How  to  use  the  card  'catalog. 
FOREIGN 

Bradford  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  (39th  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Aug.  12,  ^909.)  Added  7683;  total 
155,305,  distributed  among  the  central  refer- 
ence, central  lending,  15  branches  and  a  trav- 
elling library  department.  Issued  from  all 
departments  865,447.  New  borrowers  16,552. 
There  has  been  a  net  increase  over  last  year 
in  books  circulated  and  consulted  of  38,637- 
A  proportion  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the 
opening  of  four  branches  during  the  day  in- 
stead of  during  the  evenings  only.  Books  in 
the  Braille  type  issued  to  blind  persons  num- 
bered 375,  and  1752  music  scores  were  used 
by  the  borrowers. 

A  new  edition  of  the  catalog  of  works  in 
the  useful  arts  is  being  prepared  which  will 
contain  entries  of  all  works  on  this  subject 
added  since  1897,  together  with  those  works 
included  in  the  previous  edition. 

British  Museum  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  ending 
March  31,  1909.)  The  total  number  of  visits 
to  the  museum  was  743,413.  The  total  num- 
ber of  visits  by  readers  to  the  reading  room 
was  231,544,  giving  a  daily  average  of  761,  as 
against  a  total  of  212,997  in  1906  (a  compari- 
son with  the  numbers  of  1907  not  being  prac- 
ticable, as  the  room  was  closed  for  renova- 
tion during  six  months  of  that  year).  The 
number  of  visits  by  students  to  particular  de- 
partments was  55,738,  as  against  55,513  in 
1906.  27,059  books  and  pamphlets  have  been 
added  to  the  general  library;  of  these  6889 
were  gifts ;  13,833  received  by  copyright ;  525 
by  colonial  copyright;  671  by  international  ex- 
change, and  5141  acquired  by  purchase.  To 
the  map  collection  106  atlases,  97  parts  of  at- 
lases and  1583  maps  in  6884  sheets  have  been 
added,  and  10,445  musical  publications  have 
been  added  to  the  musical  collection.  The 
library  also  received  by  copyright  3535  news- 
papers comprising  241.111  single  numbers;  of 
these  1223  were  published  in  London  and  its 
suburbs;  1786  in  other  parts  of  England  and 
Wales  and  in  the  Channel  Islands;  289  in 
Scotland,  and  237  in  Ireland ;  76  sets,  con- 
taining 14  volumes  and  13,381  numbers  of 
current  colonial  and  foreign  newspapers  have 
been  purchased.  Eighty  English  books 
printed  before  the  year  1640  and  64  in- 
cunabula have  also  been  added. 

Hamburg  (Germany)  P.  L.  The  Oeffent- 
liche  Biicherhalle  at  Hamburg  celebrated  its 
loth  year  by  the  issue  of  a  "Denkschiift." 
This  contains  the  text  of  addresses  delivered 
at  the  celebration:  on  the  public  library 
movement,  by  Dr.  Constantin  Norrenberg, 
city  librarian  at  Dusseldorf ;  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hamburg  Public  Library,  by  Dr. 
Richard  Ohnsorg;  a  description  of  the  new 
building,  by  Hugo  Grotthoff,  architect,  and 
a  description  of  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion, by  Dr.  Otto  Plate;  an  address  on  open 
access,  by  Dr.  Eduard  Hallier;  an  account  of 


the  fourth  circulation  branch,  in  the  new 
public  bath  at  Barmbeck,  by  Rud.  Schiilke. 
Home  use  during  the  period  October,  1899- 
June,  1909,  is  shown  in  an  interesting  table 
graphically  representing  circulation  for  each 
week.  In  Germany  —  if  Hamburg  experience 
is  typical  —  as  in  this  country,  the  high  tide 
in  circulation  comes  usually  in  February  or 
March  and  low  tide  in  August  or  September. 

Benares,  India.  A  new  library  bearing  the 
name  of  Malate  Sarda  Sadan  has  been 
founded  at  Benares.  It  is  the  gift  of  Rai 
Krishna  Chand,  a  local  resident,  who  wished 
tnus  to  perpetuate  his  mother's  memory.  The 
building  alone  cost  over  a  lakh  of  rupees,  and 
it  already  contains  a  large  collection  of  books 
and  valuable  mss.  Among  the  latter  are 
some  said  to  be  over  1000  years  old. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

EGREMONT,  G.    Libraries  and  the  child.     (In 
the    Westminster  Review,  February,    1910. 


Discusses  not  only  the  libraries  for  children 
with  special  reference  to  London,  but  also  the 
other  library  facilities  of  that  city.  Accord- 
ing to  the  writer  the  number  of  volumes  in 
London  libraries  is  about  eight  million.  Spe- 
cialized subjects  in  these  libraries  are  rough- 
ly grouped  as  follows:  Science  and  tech- 
nology, 750,000  volumes;  Theology,  275,000 
volumes;  Law,  275,000  volumes;  Medicine, 
275,000  volumes  ;  Economics,  250,000  volumes. 

All  these  figures  are,  of  course,  exclusive 
of  booksellers'  stocks  and  private  libraries. 

GENEALOGY.  Bolton,  C.  K.  The  new  geneal- 
ogy ;  address  at  the  6sth  anniversary  of  the 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  So- 
ciety, Ford  Hall,  Boston,  Oct.  22,  1009. 
Bost.,  1910.  8  p.  O. 

In  this  address  a  plea  is  made  for  the  en- 
richment of  genealogy  through  scientific  con- 
tribution to  the  study  of  heredity. 

INDUSTRIAL  LIBRARIES.     (Editorial  in  the  En- 

gineering Record,  Jan.   29,   1910.     61:117- 

118.) 

This  editorial  is  based  on  a  paper  read  at 
the  recent  Boston  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
by  Mr.  Guy  E.  Marion,  of  the  staff  of  Ar- 
thur D.  Little,  of  Boston,  on  "The  library  as 
an  adjunct  to  industrial  laboratories."  The 
following  paragraph  closes  the  editorial: 

"The  range  of  problems  which  come  to  a 
well-conducted  industrial  library  is  of  the 
most  varied  character.  It  is  clear  that  pecu- 
liar administrative  qualifications  must  accom- 
pany the  work  of  a  successful  industrial  li- 
brary. In  an  engineering  organization  it  is 
most  desirable  that  such  a  department  be 
headed  by  a  man  with  technical  training,  if 
one  with  the  requisite  bent  for  classification 
and  concentration  can  be  found.  Mr.  Marion 
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does  not  touch  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject, 
but  from  a  somewhat  close  observation  of 
library  matters  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the 
engineer,  one  is  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
absence  of  technical  and  specialized  training 
is  a  serious  drawback  to  efficient  industrial 
library  work.  Here,  if  anywhere,  industrial 
experience  is  worth  much  in  place  of  a  nar- 
row training  based  chiefly  upon  methods  of 
cataloging." 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS.  Report  on  "The  star- 
spangled  banner,"  "Hail  Columbia,"  "Amer- 
ica," "Yankle  Doodle";  comp.  by  Oscar 
George  Theodore  Sonneck.  Wash.,  D.  C, 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  1909.  255  p.  O. 
Literature  used  for  this  report  p.  157-164. 

MAGAZINE  BINDER.    Described  and  illustrated 
in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  Feb.  15,  1910.     151:644. 
Six  claims  are  allowed  for  this  patent. 

Religious  Education,  February,  contains 
several  articles  on  the  place  of  the  library  in 
religious  education,  as  follows:  "The  share 
of  the  library  in  religious  education,"  by 
Zella  Allen  Dixson,  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  "The  library  as  a 
minister  in  the  field  of  religious  art;  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  of  Oak  Park, 
111.;  A  list  of  books  in  the  Department  of 
Art  especially  recommended  for  private  li- 
braries and  as  a  beginning  of  a  satisfactory 
collection  for  public  libraries.  This  list  is 
eight  pages,  and  is  classified  and  annotated. 

STATIONSBYENS  Folkebibliotek.     [Prepared  by 
V.  Grundtvig.]     Aarhus,  1909.     12  p. 
In  this  pamphlet  is  described  a  model  pub- 
lic library  established  at  the   Exposition   of 
Aarhus.     It    contained    1300   volumes,    care- 
fully cataloged,  and  created  considerable  at- 
tention. 

TILLINGHAST,  Caleb  Benjamin.  Bolton,  C  K. 
Memoir  of  Caleb  Benjamin  Tillinghast; 
reprinted  from  the  Publications  of  The 
Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  v.  xnv 
P.  359-362.  Camb.  Wilson,  Univ.  Press, 
1910. 

With  portrait  frontispiece.  This  sympa- 
thetic little  monograph  speaks  for  both  the 
human  and  professional  value  of  Mr.  Tilling- 
hast's  career  and  character. 

Sears,  Edward  S.  Caleb  Benjamin  Til- 
linghast. (In  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,  January,  1910. 
64:3-6.) 

This  is  the  leading  article  in  the  January 
number  of  this  magazine.  Facing  the  article 
is  a  photogravure  portrait  as  a  frontispiece. 
In  the  account  of  Mr.  Tillinghast's  life  the 
author  emphasizes  his  work  as  being  pre- 
eminently that  of  a  librarian. 


Gifts  anfc  Bequests 


CARNEGIE    LIBRARY    GIFTS 

February 

(Increases   in    italics) 

i.  Library  Building,  Elizabeth,  N.  J $75,000 

8-          ".  Bonnyrigg,  Scotland ...         £305 

12.  Fails-worth,  England...        £350 

Layonia,  Ga 5,000 

Willows,  Cal 10,000 

Total  for   United  States. 

3  new  gifts  tor  buildings $00,000 

Total  for  United  Kingdom. 

2  ir  creases   to   previous  gifts 3,275 

Total  for  month. 

3  new  gifts  for  buildings;  \ 


2  increases. 


$93,275 


librarians 


ALLIN,  Miss  Eugenia,  has  been  appointed 
organizer  of  the  Illinois  Library  Extension 
Commission,  and  will  assume  her  duties  on 
March  i.  Miss  Allin  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  taking  her  degree 
B.L.S.  under  Miss  Katharine  L.  Sharp's  in- 
struction. Since  the  opening  of  the  James 
Milliken  University  at  Decatur,  in  1903,  she 
has  teen  instructor  in  library  science  and 
librarian  at  that  institution. 

COOPER,  Isabella  M.,  N.  Y.  State  Library 
School,  class  of  1908,  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  Simmons  College  Library  School, 
to  begin  work  in  September. 

DEARBORN,  James  M.,  N.  Y.  State  Library 
School,  1910,  has  been  engaged  as  librarian 
of  Boston  University. 

FAY,  Miss  Lucy  E.,  B.L.S.  N.  Y.  State  Li- 
brary School,  1908,  has  resigned  her  position 
as  librarian  of  West  Virginia  University  Li- 
brary to  accept  a  similar  position  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee. 

FREEMAN,  Miss  Marilla  W,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  reference  librarian  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Free  Public  Library  to  be- 
come, on  April  i,  reference  librarian  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library.  Miss 
Freeman  has  shown  unusual  executive  abil- 
ity in  the  development  of  the  reference  de- 
partment of  the  Louisville  library  which  by 
virtue  of  her  work  and  personality  has  at- 
tained remarkable  scope  and  effectiveness. 
Miss  Freeman  came  to  Louisville  on  March 
!>  I9°5>  when  the  library  was  in  the  state  of 
organization.  She  organized  both  circulating 
and  reference  departments,  and  in  addition  to 
her  regular  duties  as  reference  librarian  she 
has  given  instruction  in  the  class-staff,  appren- 
tice class  and  normal  school  training  class. 
Her  work  has  also  included  considerable  out- 
side extension  work,  and  she  has  given  for 
two  years  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  New- 
York  State  Library  School  on  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  small  public  libra- 
ries. As  librarian  of  the  Michigan  City 
(Ind.)  Public  Library  (1897-1902)  and  of  the 
Davenport  (la.)  Public  Library  (1902-05) 
Miss  Freeman  accomplished  strong  construc- 
tive work.  While  in  Indiana  she  served  as 
president  of  the  Indiana  Library  Association. 
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GEORGE,  C.  A.,  resigned  his  position  as  chief 
of  the  Catalog  department  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Library  a  few  months  ago  to  become 
librarian  of  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Public 
Library.  Mr.  George  has  served  as  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Library  Association. 

HART,  Miss  Fanny,  N.  Y.  State  Library 
School,  1908,  is  engaged  in  arranging  and 
cataloging  Q.  private  library  in  New  York 
City. 

HICKS,  Frederick  C.,  was  appointed  in  Jan- 
uary to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
College  Study  at  Columbia  University. 

HINSDALE,  Miss  Louise  Graham,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  head  of  the  circulating 
department  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Li- 
brary, of  Brooklyn,  to  become  librarian  of 
the  East  Orange  (N.  J.)  Public  Library. 

LUMMIS,  Charles  F.,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  librarian  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Public  Library. 

MACKENZIE,  Miss  Annie,  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  head  of  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library, 

NUTTING,  Miss  Mary  O.,  died  Feb.  13  at 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  where  she  was  li- 
brarian from  1870  to  1901.  In  recognition  of 
her  long  and  faithful  service  the  trustees  in 
1901  gave  her  the  title  librarian  emeritus,  and 
she  continued  a  part  of  the  active  work  until 
1905.  She  was  the  author  of  "William  the 
Silent  and  days  of  Prince  Maurice,  history 
of  the  Netherlands  in  the  i6th  and  I7th  cen- 
turies, retold  for  young  people." 

PETRIE,  Miss  Flora  Rebecca,  for  several 
years  librarian  in  charge  of  the  50,000  books 
at  the  West  Side  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  New  York  City,  was  recently  the 
recipient  of  a  unique  testimonial.  Twenty- 
six  appreciative  patrons  of  the  library  pre- 
sented her  with  a  bronze  panel,  the  work  of 
the  American  sculptor,  Mr.  James  Edward 
Kelly.  The  bronze  is  a  half  life-size  bas 
relief  of  Miss  Petrie.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
panel  is  inscribed  the  list  of  the  donors, 
among  them :  Miss  Dubai,  assistant  librarian ; 
Rev.  W;.  R.  Ackert,  assistant  of  the  late 
Donald  Sage  Mackay;  W.  J.  Lampton,  poet; 
E.  C  Root,  novelist;  J.  H.  Trant,  dramatist; 
Nicholas  Vatchel  Lindsay,  author  and  lec- 
turer ;  W.  F.  Longacre,  writer ;  Reynolds 
Beal,  painter;  W.  J.  Whittemore,  artist. 

PLATOU,  Miss  Valborg,  who  has  recently 
resigned  from  the  librarianship  of  the  town 
library  of  Bergen,  Norway,  after  27  years  of 
service  there,  has  received  the  golden  medal 
pour  le  merit e  from  King  Haakon  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  long  work  for  the  spreading  of 
knowledge  and  the  furthering  of  literary 
studies  in  Bergen. 

REYNOLDS,  Miss  Georgia  H.,  who  since  1002 
has  been  librarian  of  the  travelling  libraries 
with  the  Indiana  Library  Commission,  re- 


signed from  her  position  on  March  I.  She 
has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Helen  Davis, 
who  comes  from  the  cataloging  department 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  Library. 

STRONG,  George  F.,  B.L.S.,  N.  Y.  State 
Library  School,  1909,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  librarian  of  Boston  University  to 
become  librarian  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  O. 

WOOD,  Miss  Harriet  A.,  N.  Y.  State  Li- 
brary School,  1897-98,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
with  schools  in  connection  with  the  Library 
Association  of  Portland,  Ore. 

Cataloging  anfc  Classiticatton 

EVANSTON  (ILL.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  The 
drama;  a  catalogue  of  books  on  dramatic 
literature  contained  in  the  Evanston  Public 
Library;  comp.  by  Gertrude  L.  Brown. 
Evanston,  111.,  Drama  Club,  1909.  32  p.  O. 

NOTTINGHAM  (ENG.)  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 
Author  list  of  fiction  added  to  the  central 
lending  library  during  1909.  Feb.,  1910. 

2  c. 

-  Central  Lending  Library.  Classified  list 
of  books  added  during  1909.  Feb.,  1910. 

3  c.    17  p. 

ST.  Louis  PUBLIC  LIBRARY..  Bulletin.  Index 
to  books  and  lists  in  vol.  7,  forming  a  full 
list  of  all  titles  added  during  1909.  22  p. 
O.  5  c. 

VIRGINIA  STATS  LIBRARY.  Legislative  refer- 
ence lists,  1910.  46  p.  O.  Richmond,  Va., 
1009. 

The  list  covers  the  following  topics  :  Bank 
examiners  ;  City  charters  ;  Municipal  home 
rule  ;  Fee  system  ;  Juvenile  courts  ;  Oyster  in- 
dustry; Primaries;  Liquor  question;  Protec- 
tion of  birds  ;  Taxation  ;  Tuberculosis. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Bradford,  T.  Lindsley, 
M.D.,  comp.  Bibliographer's  manual  of 
American  history;  containing  an  account 
of  all  state,  territory,  town  and  country 
histories  relating  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  with  verbatim  copies  of 
their  titles,  and  useful  bibliographical  notes, 
together  with  the  prices  at  which  they  have 
been  sold  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  with 
an  exhaustive  index  by  titles  and  an  index 
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by  states  ;  the  whole  forming  an  invaluable 

reference  for  the  use  of  the  librarian,  the 

historian,  the  collector,  and  the  bookseller; 

eel.  and  rev.  by  Stan  V.  Henkels.     In  5  v. 

v.  4,  R  to  Z,  nos.  4528  to  6056.    Phil.,  Stan 

V.  Henkels,  1910.     'Q.  buckram,  subs.,  per 

v.,  $3.50  net. 

Vol.  i  of  this  work  was  reviewed  in  L.  jr., 
December,  1907;  vol.  3  was  noted  in  March, 
1909,  L.  j.,  p.  136. 
AMERICAN  PRESS.    Thwaites,  R.  G.    The  Ohio 

valley    press    before    the    war    of    1812-15. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Davis  Press,  1909.    62  p. 

O. 

In  the  appendix  is  included  in  detail  files  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley  — 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Missouri,  from  the  beginnings  of 
the  press  in  each  state  through  the  year  1812. 

ANONYMS  AND  PSEUDONYMS.  Schneider, 
Max,  ed.  Von  wem  ist  das  doch  ?  !  Ein 
titelbuch  zur  auffidung  von  verfassernamen 
deutscher  literaturwerke.  Berlin,  Schneider, 
1907.  3  p.  1.,  538  p.  25Hcm. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING.  United  States.  Na- 
tional Monetary  Commission.  Publications 
in  course  of  preparation  for  the  National 
Monetary  Commission,  Nov.  i,  1909. 
Wash.,  D.  C,  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1909.  19  p. 


"European  conferences  held  by  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Monetary  Commission"  : 
P-  I5-I7- 

BIRDS.     Cory  C.  B.    The  birds  of  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.    Chic.,  1909.    764  p.  il.  24^cm., 
(Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Publi- 
cation 131,  Zoological  ser.     v.  9.) 
Bibliography:  p.  740-750. 

BOOK  RARITIES.  A  collection  of  choice  manu- 
scripts, incunabula,  books  of  hours,  maps, 
music  autographs,  woodcut  books;  in  com- 
memoration of  the  50th  anniversary  of  Lud- 
wig  Rosenthal's  antiquarian  book  store,  14 
Hildegardstrasse.  Munich,  December,  1909. 
48  p.+unp.  pi.  40  il.  O.  3  marks. 

BOOKS  AND  READING.  New  York  State  Li- 
brary. Bibliography  45:  a  selection  from 
the  best  books  of  1908,  with  notes.  (Edu- 
cation Department  Bulletin,  no.  425.) 
Albany,  Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  1909. 
48  p.  D. 

An  annotated  list  of  250  books  published 
in  1908  selected  by  the  book  board  of  the 
New  York  State  Library  and  recommended 
to  the  public  libraries  of  the  state.  There  are 


suggestions  of  20  books  for  libraries  which 
must  confine  their  additions  within  narrow 
limits.  These  titles  are  marked  a;  30  others 
are  marked  b,  and  are  suggested  for  libraries 
that  can  buy  50  books ;  50  books  are  marked 
c,  and  may  be  added  to  a  and  b  to  make  up 
loo  books.  The  remaining  150  titles  include 
reference  books  and  a  few  more  expensive 
books  which  should  be  considered  by  libraries 
that  can  buy  more  than  100  volumes. 

BOTANY.  Bay  J.  C.  Bibliographies  of  bot- 
any; a  contribution  toward  a  bibliotheca 
bibliographica ;  comp.  and  annotated  by  J. 
Christian  Bay.  [Jena,  1909.]  [331] -456  p. 
22*/2  cm. 

BUGENHAGEN,  Johann.  Geisenhof,  Georg. 
Bibliotheca  Bugenhagiana.  Bibliographic 
der  druckschriften  des  d.  Joh.  Bugenhagen. 
Leipzig,  M.  Heinsius  nachfolger,  1908. 
x  p.,  i  1.,  469,  [2]  p.  25cm.,  (Added  t.-p. : 
Bugenhagiana.  tQuellen  zur  lebengeschichte 
des  d.  Joh.  Bugenhagen.  Gesammelt  und 
hrsg.  von  G.  Geisenhof. ;  added  t.-p. :  -Quel- 
len  und  darstellungen  aus  der  geschichte 
des  reformations]  arhunderts.  Hrsg.  von 
G.  Berbig,  vi.  v.) 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  Palmer,  F.  Central 
America  and  its  problems ;  an  account  of  a 
journey  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Panama; 
with  introductory  chapters  on  Mexico  and 
her  relations  to  her  neighbors.  N.  Y., 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  1910.  c.  '09.  14+ 
347  p.  pis.  fold,  map,  O.  cl.,  $2.50  net. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 

CHINA.  Paris.  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  De- 
partement  des  estampes.  Catalogues  des  al- 
bums chinois  et  ouvrages  relatifs  a  la 
Chine  conserves  au  Cabinet 'des  estampes 
de  la  Bibliotheque  nationale,  par  M.  Henri 
Cordier.  Paris,  Imprimerie  nationale,  1909. 
2  p.  1.,  54  p.  22^cm. 
Extrait  du  Journal  asiatique  (septembre- 

octobre  1909). 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN  U.  S.  Nelson,  W. 
The  controversy  over  the  proposition  for 
an  American  episcopate,  1767-1774;  a  bib- 
liography of  the  subject.  Paterson,  N.  J., 
Paterson  History  Club,  1909.  [19]  p.  24cm. 

CLAY,  Henry.  Clay,  T.  H.  Henry  Clay;  by 
his  grandson;  completed  by  Ellis  Paxson 
Oberholtzer.  Phil.,  George  W.  Jacobs  & 

,  Co.,  [1910.]     c.    450  p.  por.  D.   (American 
crisis  biographies ;  ed.  by  Ellis  Paxon  Ober- 
holtzer.) cl.,  $i  25  net. 
Bibliography   (4  p.). 
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COMETS.  Chambers,  G.  F.  The  story  of  the 
comets  simply  told  for  general  readers. 
Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1909.  xiii  p.,  I  1., 
256  p.  incl.  diagrs.,  tabs.,  pis.  (incl.  front.) 
23cm. 

Appendices  :  i,  A  catalogue  of  recent  com- 
ets, 1888-1908;  2,  A  supplementary  catalog  of 
comets  recorded,  but  not  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision to  enable  their  orbits  to  be  calculated  ; 
3,  The  literature  of  comets;  4,  Ephemeris 
of  Halley's  comet,  January-July,  1910. 

-  Special    list.      (In   Osterhout   Free    Li- 
brary,   Wilkes-Barre,    Pa.,    Bulletin,    Feb- 
ruary,  1910.     p.  71-72.) 

-  [Special     reading     list.]        (In      Salem 
(Mass.)  Public  Library  Bulletin,  February, 
p.   119-120.) 

CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  Morrison, 
H.  A.  A  bibliography  of  the  official  publi- 
cations of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica. (In  Bibliographical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica Proceedings  and  papers.)  N.  Y.,  1908. 
25^cm.,  v.  3,  p.  92-132.) 

DRAKE,  Sir  Francis.  Davidson,  George. 
Francis  Drake  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America  in  the  year  1579.  The  "Golden 
Hinde  did  not  anchor  in  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco.  [San  Francisco,  F.  F.  Part- 
ridge, pr.,]  1908.  iv,  114  p.  i  1.,  24^cm., 
(Transactions  and  proceedings  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  the  Pacific,  v.  5,  ser. 

n.) 

"The  authorities  in  detail":  p.  [33]-[io6.] 
Bibliography;  p.  [m]-ii4. 

ECONOMICS.  Berlin.  Korporation  der  kauf- 
mannschaft.  Bibliothek.  Katalog  der  bib- 
liothek  der  Korporation  der  kaufmann- 
schaft  von  Berlin.  2.  aufl.  Bestand  vom 
i.  august,  1909.  Berlin,  In  komission  bei 
G.  Reimer,  1909.  3  p.  1.,  [v]-xxii,  979  p. 


Classified,  author  and  subject  indexes. 
Preface  signed  by  Dr.  Berthold  Reiche,  libra- 
rian. 

ENGLAND.      History.     Welsford,    J.    W.    W. 

The   strength   of  England;   a  politico-eco- 

nomic   history    of    England    from    Saxon 

times  to  the   reign  of  Charles   the   First; 

with   a  preface  by  W.   Cunningham,  D.D. 

N.  Y.,  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.,  1910.     i8-f- 

362  p.  D.  cl.,  $1.75  net. 

Bibliography  (3  p.). 
--  PARLIAMENT.     [Reading  list.    Reform  of 

the    House    of    Lords.]       (In    Hampstead 


(Eng.)    Public   Libraries,  Readers'   Guide, 
1910.     v.  3,  no.  i,  p.  32-33-) 
ENGLAND  AND  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    La- 
prade,    W.    T.      England    and   the   French 
Revolution,   1789-1797;   nos.  8-12  of  series 
27  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Stud- 
ies of  Historical  and  Political  Science,  De- 
cember, 1909.    p.  187-223. 
Pages    187  to  223  of  this   monograph   in- 
clude a  bibliography  of  sources  arranged  un- 
der   the    following    headings :    Manuscripts ; 
Newspapers  and  periodicals;  Biography,  cor- 
respondence, etc. ;  Pamphlets,  tracts,  etc. 

ENTELODONTIDAE.  Peterson,  O.  A.  A  revision 
of  the  Entelodontidae.  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, 1909.  cover-title,  p.  41-158,  il.  pi.  LIV- 
LXII  (incl.  fold,  plan)  diagrs.,  34x26^011., 
(Memoirs  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  v.  iv, 
no.  3,  W.  J.  Holman,  ed.) 
Publications  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  se- 
rial no.  55.  Bibliography:  p.  149-156. 

ENTOMOLOGY.  Banks,  N.  A  !ist  of  works  on 
North  American  entomology;  compiled  for 
the  use  of  students  and  other  workers  as 
well  as  for  those  about  to  begin  the  col- 
lection and  study  of  insects.  Wash.,  D.  C, 
United  States,  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
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IRotes  anD  Queries 

INFORMATON  FOR  LIBRARIANS.  —  Miss  Gratia 
Countryman,  librarian  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Minneapolis,  writes  to  call  the  attention 
of  other  librarians  to  the  fact  that  Little 
Folks  and  the  Children's  Magazine,  issued 
by  the  S.  E.  Cassino  Company,  contain  the 
same  material.  The  outside  covers  and  the 
advertisements  are  different,  but  the  contents 
are  the  ssme. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PUBLISHERS.  — 
It  is  stated  in  a  communication  from  Amster- 
dam, dated  Feb.  7.  that  the  date  of  the  sev- 
enth session  of  the  International  Publishers' 
Congress  in  Amsterdam  has  been  changed  to 
July  18-22,  1910.  There  will  be  a  reception  of 
the  members  on  July  17  at  8  p.m. 


Calendar 


MARCH 

4-5.  Pa.  L.  C.    Atlantic  City,  N.  J.    Hotel 

Chelsea  and  Hotel  Gladstone. 
8.  Western  Mass.  L.  C.     Holyoke  P.  L. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Program:  Discussion  of  the  best  books  of 
1909  for  small  libraries:  Help  for  the 
lazy  librarian  or  reader,  by  Miss  N.  E. 
Browne;  The  street  boy  and  how  the  public 
library  can  help  him,  by  Donald  North. 

28-29.  Ontario  L.  A.    loth  meeting.    Toronto. 

Program:  March  28,  afternoon:  Library 
training  and  some  other  ir.f.tt<:rs.  by  Judge 
Hardy;  The  sma'.l  library's  ixoblems,  by  A. 
Denholme;  evening:  Technical  education  in 
public  libraries,  l.y  D.  M.  Grant;  The  pub- 
lic library  and  technical  education,  by  E.  F. 
Stevens,  Brooklyn. 

March  29,  morning:  Methods  of  reaching 
the  people,  by  Miss  B.  M.  Dunham;  The 
trustee's  duty  to  the  library,  by  Dr.  Otto 
Klotz,  Ottawa. 
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THE  "royal  road  to  learning"  —  once  there 
was  none !  —  has  more  and  more  been  opened 
in  these  latter  days  for  the  child.  It  is  that 
path  of  least  resistance,  of  which  the  sci- 
entists make  much  and  which  the  new  educa- 
tion seeks  to  find  by  studying  the  child's  own 
desires.  Out  of  this  has  come  in  the  library 
the  story-telling  hour  and  all  that  it  implies. 
Particularly  the  child  mind  enjoys  the  sto- 
ries of  fairy  lore  and  heroes,  which  came 
first  to  mind  in  the  childhood  of  the  race.  Staid 
elders,  too  much  grown  up,  may  feel  that  story- 
telling is  a  foolish  and  unprofitable  business 
for  serious  librarians  and  earnest  teachers  to 
indulge  in.  But  story-telling  in  the  library 
is  what  the  kindergarten  is  in  the  school,  the 
utilization  to  good  purpose  of  the  first  intel- 
lectual appetites  of  the  child.  The  library 
story-teller  and  the  kindergartner  are  liter- 
ally the  pioneers  in  opening  this  royal  road, 
which  leads  on  the  one  side,  through  read-' 
ing,  into  the  fields  of  literature,  and  on  the 
other  side,  through  study,  into  the  fields  of 
knowledge.  Both  seek  to  make  the  quick 
eye  and  the  ready  ear  of  the  child  the  means 
of  training  the  inward  through  the  outward 
senses,  and  nowhere  should  the  library  and 
the  school  be  more  in  accord  than  in  this 
work  at  the  beginning. 

IT  is  through  the  study  of  evolution,  "dry 
as  dust,"  and  abhorrent  to  the  elders  of  a 
generation  ago,  and  the  investigation  of  evo- 
lutionary facts,  that  we  have  been  led  to 
the  new  view  of  child  development.  This 
has  resulted  not  only  in  making  things  easier 
and  saving  much  time  in  the  education  of 
the  normal  child,  but  also  in  the  study  of 
the  educational  possibilities  for  backward, 
feeble-minded  and  defective  children.  In 
the  library  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  perhaps 
the  most  effective  and  helpful  contribution 
was  the  direct  talk  of  Professor  Johnstone, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Vineland  (N.  J.) 
Training  School  for  Backward  Children, 
as  to  the  methods  of  the  child  mind. 
His  study  of  children  of  retarded  develop- 
ment threw  much  light  on  the  educative 
processes  of  normal  children;  and  his 


word  of  counsel  was  that  the  child's  own 
method  should  be  followed.  When  Miss  Sul- 
livan was  asked  how  she  would  start  the 
education  of  Helen  Keller,  her  reply  was  that 
she  would  let  the  child  teach  her,  and  this 
is  the  real  key  to  a  true  education.  Now, 
librarians  are  learning  this  as  well  as  teach- 
ers, and  the  most  important  part  of  the  duty 
of  those  in  the  children's  room  is  to  make 
sure  that  for  the  selection  of  books  and 
the  choice  of  methods  the  child  patrons 
should  first  of  all  be  studied.  This  is  not 
saying  that  the  child  should  have  all  cake 
and  no  bread,  and  that  there  should  be  noth- 
ing but  story-telling.  The*  story-telling  is 
the  open  door  to  the  open  shelves,  and  soon 
leads  the  child  to  ask  his  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend  to  show  him  books  and  make  him 
a  reader. 

IT  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  all  this  means 
the  study  of  the  individual  child  as  well  as  of 
the  child  at  large,  that  is,  all  children  as 
a  class.  The  old-fashioned  librarian  who 
knew  little  of  library  economy  and  organized 
method  had  a  certain  advantage  in  knowing 
her  constituency  even  better  than  her 
books.  Now  that  children's  work  has  become 
emphasized  and  formalized  and  has  in  most 
libraries  a  specialized  librarian,  the  need  of 
the  personal  touch  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
child  of  to-day  is  not  the  child  of  yesterday 
or  the  child  of  to-morrow.  The  process  of 
development  in  children  is  rapid  and  changes 
are  sudden.  A  child  who  was  dull  to  books 
last  year  may  become  this  year  the  most  avid 
of  readers,  and  next  year  may  turn  quickly 
from  books  to  outdoor  life,  and  be  absorbed 
by  each  in  turn.  This  development  must  be 
studied  and  followed  with  regard  not  only 
to  children,  in  whose  development  there  is  a 
general  order,  but  in  regard  to  each  child 
and  its  idiosyncrasies.  Of  course  the  most 
successful  children's  librarians  recognize  all 
this  and  do  their  best  to  know  and  guide 
children  in  this  spirit,  but  the  thought  as  a 
guiding  inspiration  cannot  be  too  much  or 
too  often  emphasized. 
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THE  mention  of  Helen  Keller  naturally 
suggests  the  emphasis  that  has  been  laid 
upon  the  development  of  defective  children, 
of  the  value  of  which  her  career  is  trium- 
phant proof.  It  is  strange  and  sad  to  note 
that  perhaps  less  attention  has  been  paid  to 
blind  children  than  to  any  other  defective 
class  of  children.  There  are  now  institutions 
for  blind  babies  and  the  libraries  are  caring 
more  and  more  for  blind  adults,  but  the  chil- 
dren's librarians  have  thus  far  not  found 
opportunity  to  give  as  full  attention  to  this 
considerable  class.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  children's  librarians  are  beginning  to 
differentiate  among  children,  as  is  illustrated 
in  this  number  by  the  description  of  the  work 
among  colored  children  in  one  library  and 
among  foreign  children  in  another.  The  for- 
eign child  in  fact  is  coming  to  be  the  medium 
through  which  the  library  gets  its  hold  upon 
the  immigrant  not  yet  acquainted  with  Eng- 
lish and  not  trained  to  read  even  in  his  own 
language.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  not 
only  to  have  American  books  in  English  for 
the  foreign  child,  but  also  to  have  foreign 
books  in  his  own  tongue  for  the  comfort  and 
recreation  of  his  older  folk  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  traditions  and  literature  in 
his  own  mind.  Here  is  a  field  through  which 
the  library  reaches  through  the  children  a 
class  that  neither  school  nor  library  can 
otherwise  reach. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
library  work  among  children  is  that  carried 
on  in  relation  with  the  juvenile  courts,  in 
themselves  one  of  the  most  humanitarian 
features  of  this  humanitarian  age.  It  is  well 
recognized  nowadays  that  it  is  not  so  much 
depravity  in  the  child  as  individual  circum- 
stances and  unoccupied  minds  that  bring  the 
juvenile  offender  into  the  precincts  of  jus- 
tice. Justice  in  the  true  sense  recognizes  this 
fact  and  endeavors  not  to  punish  a  criminal, 
but  to  guide  a  misguided  child.  Here  the 
library  can  be  of  good  help,  and  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  methods  is  in  furnishing  good 
and  interesting  reading  for  the  children  while 
in  the  court  room  waiting  attention  from 
the  judge,  as  well  as  to  the  reformatories. 
But  there  is  a  preventive  field  in  which 
the  children's  librarian  can  do  even  greater 
service.  It  is  the  child  who  begins  to  be 
careless  or  disorderly  in  the  library,  or  muti- 


lates or  pilfers  a  book,  who  is  likely  to  be 
brought  sooner  or  later  into  the  children's 
court ;  and  a  librarian  can  do  much  by  bring- 
ing such  children  face  to  face  with  discipline 
and  seeking  in  the  homes  and  among  parents 
the  means  of  correction.  To  bring  the  of- 
fenders in  the  children's  room  directly  in  the 
children's  court  should  be  the  last  resort,  and 
would  be  to  some  extent  a  confession  of 

failure.  

THE  school  number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL, which  is  published  each  April,  is  in- 
tended to  bring  children's  librarians  and 
teachers,  the  children's  room  and  the  school, 
into  working  harmony  in  such  lines  as  those 
indicated  above.  Both  classes  are  engaged  in 
the  same  work  and  on  parallel  lines,  and  the 
success  of  the  one  is  the  success  of  the  other. 
Each  should  know  and  appreciate  the  other's 
work,  if  there  is  to  be  effective  cooperation 
between  these  two  great  classes  of  educa- 
tors and  the  best  result  from  their  mutual 
labors.  The  school  and  the  library  are  the 
modern  centers  of  radiating  influence.  It  is 
a  misfortune  in  any  community  if  the  school 
and  the  library  are  not  recognized  from 
within  and  without  as  mutual  agencies  in 
developing  and  safeguarding  the  future. 


AN  informing  paper  describes  the  Chil- 
dren's Museum  in  Brooklyn,  which  has  in 
association  with  it  a  children's  library  par- 
ticularly equipped  in  nature  study  and  simi- 
lar lines.  The  attendance  at  this  smoll  mu- 
seum of  selected  objects  is  often  as  great  as 
at  the  huge  museum  building  of  which  it  is 
a  modest  supplement,  and  the  Children's  Mu- 
seum stands  between  the  library  and  the 
school  as  the  helper  of  both.  One  of  the  most 
useful  features  in  Brooklyn  is  the  series  of 
cases  illustrating  the  life-history  and  habitat 
of  birds  and  animals,  which  whet  the  appetite 
of  the  child  for  the  reading  and  study,  of 
nature  books.  How  far  the  museum  should 
be  an  auxiliary  of  the  library  is  a  question 
discussed  with  much  doubt  among  American 
librarians,  but  those  of  the  profession  who 
visit  Europe  this  year  will  find,  especially 
in  England,  that  the  development  of  mu- 
seums in  connection  with  libraries  has 
been  much  larger  abroad  than  most  Ameri- 
cans realize.  To  a  limited  extent,  at  least, 
a  modest  museum  may  very  properly  be  an 
auxiliary  to  the  children's  room. 
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CRITICAL  MOMENTS  IN  THE  CHILDREN'S  ROOM 
BY   ESTHER   STRAUS,  Chief   of   Children's  Department,  Public  Library,  Cincinnati 


OCCASIONALLY  there  creeps  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  earnest  children's  librarian 
the  realization  that  reading  is  only  one  of 
the  many  influences  that  environ  a  child,  and 
that,  though  it  is  an  influence  powerful  to 
create  thought  and  character,  it  is  often  de- 
pendent on  other  experiences  for  its  develop- 
ment. A  recognition  of  these  facts  deter- 
mines the  relation  of  the  children's  librarian 
and  the  child.  How  to  correlate  the  work 
of  the  library  with  other  influences  and  how 
to  determine  the  reading  power  of  each 
young  patron  of  the  library  are  essential  con- 
siderations in  children's  work.  To  start  the 
child  right  in  the  library,  and  to  keep  him 
right,  is  the  whole  duty  of  the  children's  li- 
brarian. 

The  child  grows  into  and  out  of  concep- 
tions so  rapidly  yet  so  gradually  and  naturally 
that  the  changes  in  him  are  scarcely  percep- 
tible. As  Emerson  says  in  his  "Essay  on 
spiritual  laws":  "A  man  is  a  method,  a  pro- 
gressive arrangement;  a  selecting  principle, 
gathering  his  like  to  him  wherever  he  goes. 
He  takes  only  his  own  out  of  the  multiplicity 
that  sweeps  and  circles  round  him.  He  is 
like  one  of  those  booms  which  are  set  out 
from  the  shore  on  rivers  to  catch  drift-wood, 
or  like  the  loadstone  amongst  splinters  of 
steel."  In  this  onward  movement,  transition 
is  due  to  development,  idea  is  linked  to  idea, 
the  new  is  founded  on  the  old,  the  present 
on  the  past.  The  child  may  be  indifferent  to 
books  one  day  and  a  lover  of  them  the  next, 
or  vice  versa.  The  librarian,  interested  in 
the  advance  of  the  reader,  must  know  his 
reading  past  in  order  to  guide  him. 

This  knowledge  is  rarely  intuitive.  It  must 
be  sought,  and  the  child  himself  Is  a  guide. 
He  is  not  aware  of  his  own  powers,  and  only 
through  close  observation  and  skilful  ques- 
tioning is  it  possible  for  the  careful  librarian 
to  determine  abilities  and  inclinations  and 
learn  how  to  curb  or  encourage  them.  These 
principles  have  long  been  recognized  by  the 
school;  and  that  the  "development  method" 
of  teaching  is  a  success  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  based  on  the  ability  of  the  child  to 
furnish  ideas.  The  child  is  lead  by  questions 
to  express  his  own  thoughts  and  concepts, 


and  is  given  freedom  to  propose  many  of  the 
ideas  to  be  considered  in  the  class-room. 

The  child  is  not  introspective,  and  when 
confronted  with  questions  as  to  his  prefer- 
ences in  books  it  is  difficult  to  elicit  any  reply 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  desire  to  please 
the  questioner  will  often  prevent  a  sincere 
answer.  The  following  report  was  compiled 
out  of  material  gathered  by  children's  libra- 
rians and  assistants  of  the  Public  Library  of 
Cincinnati.  There  is  no  claim  to  exhaustive 
treatment  nor  to  the  presentation  of  new  ideas 
or  conclusions.  The  children's  librarians 
have  merely  observed  children  in  the  library, 
noting  the  spontaneous  expressions  of  child- 
ish opinions  and  the  preconceived  notions  or 
influences  that  affect  the  child  in  selecting 
books.  The  observations  noted  are,  more- 
over, of  unequal  value  for  drawing  conclu- 
sions; some  may  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for 
work,  others  rejected  as  not  serious  enough. 
The  most  trivial  and  insignificant  incident, 
however,  may  influence  a  child,  or  may 
serve  to  connect  a  past  experience  with  a 
new  one;  and  mere  transitory  impulses  may 
serve  as  symbols  to  the  librarian  who  aims 
to  determine  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  in- 
fluences considered  are:  the  child  as  af- 
fected by  growth,  his  companions,  his  amuse- 
ments, the  physical  features  of  the  book  and 
of  book  distribution,  the  home,  and  the 
school 

The  successive  phases  of  the  mental  and 
physical  growth  of  the  child  are  apparent  in 
the  calls  for  books.  The  demands  of  the 
younger  children  are  here  recorded  in  the 
order  of  their  popularity;  fairy  tales;  animal 
stories  (including  fables)  ;  myths ;  tales  of 
other  lands;  stories  of  brave  deeds  or  men. 
In  registering  the  calls  of  the  oldest  children 
we  must  needs  distinguish  by  sex.  Girls 
often  ask  for  "boys'  books;"  but  boys  rarely 
read  "girls'  books."  The  girl  grows  so  rap- 
idly that  she  seems  to  pass  from  the  school 
story  to  the  love  story  with  only  a  few  inter- 
vening interests.  It  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  lead  her  to  the  love  story  through 
romance  in  poetry,  in  biography,  in  adventure 
and  in  the  epic  before  the  time  for  the  love 
story  is  at  hand,  thereby  establishing  some 
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foundation  on  which  she  can  later  in  life  build 
literary  tastes  for  herself.  There  is  also  a  dis- 
tinct call  for  sad  stories  from  the  older  girls 
who  seem  to  require  the  solace  of  tears.  The 
funny  stories  are  enjoyed  by  all  children,  but 
the  older  boys  ask  for  them  especially.  They 
do  not  want  refined  humor,  nor  nonsense,  but 
rather  crude  jokes,  fun  in  real  life,  and  pure 
mischief.  The  demand  for  stories  from  boys 
comes  more  or  less  in  the  following  se- 
quence :  Indian  story,  war  story,  boy-hero 
story,  adventure  story,  athletic  and  school 
story,  detective  story.  That  boys  are  ambi- 
tious and  have  ideals  is  noticed  in  their  frank 
acknowledgments.  Girls,  on  the  contrary, 
generally  keep  silent  about  their  futures.  The 
younger  boy  may  boldly  assert  that  he  ex- 
pects to  become  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  older  boy  that  he  intends  studying 
law.  Or  he  may  have  a  predilection  for  me- 
chanics., inventions,  gardening,  drawing  and 
what  not.  The  boys  pay  longer  visits  to  the 
library,  often  remaining  intent  over  books  for 
hours,  while  the  girls  prefer  to  read  at 
home. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  books  in  the 
Children's  Room  is  the  librarian's  best  imple- 
ment for  meeting  these  demands.  It  is  a 
great  advantage  to  be  able  to  speak  convinc- 
ingly about  books.  The  tribute  paid  by  the 
child  who  wants  "a  book  like  the  last  one 
you  gave  me,"  though  it  may  show  up  your 
weak  memory,  should  be  looked  upon  as  right 
method  of  work  with  the  reader.  One  of 
the  most  common  results  of  wrong  method  is 
the  boy  or  girl  who  has  read  "everything"  in 
the  library.  It  is  difficult  to  correct  this  con- 
ception of  the  word  "everything." 

The  book  pronounced  as  "good"  or  "no 
good"  by  a  companion  is  fated  so  far  as  the 
librarian  is  concerned.  Is  the  playmate's 
opinion  apt  to  be  more  in  accord  with  his 
friend's  view  point,  or  is  there  an  impression 
that  the  librarian  has  an  ulterior  motive?  It 
is  rare  to  be  considered  at  once  instructor 
and  friend. 

The  child's  interest  in  games  has  been  pre- 
viously mentioned.  Many  more  calls  are  at- 
tributable to  the  theater  and  the  thrilling 
posters  on  street  corners,  to  the  five-cent 
show,  to  parties  and  private  entertainments, 
and  to  celebrations  of  national  and  church 
holidays. 


The  smallest  child  likes  the  biggest  books, 
viz.,  the  picture  books.  The  young  reader 
shows  a  preference  for  the  thin  book;  and 
the  thick  book,  though  not  a  favorite,  is  oc- 
casionally chosen  by  the  child  having  the 
"reading  fever"  and  wishing  to  quench  it. 
The  clean  or  new  book  is  soon  circulated. 
Sometimes  books  are  selected  because  of  well 
filled  charging  slabs  or  thumb-worn  pages, 
which  are  judged  to  be  indications  of  popu- 
larity. Bright  bindings  attract,  while  the  vol- 
ume in  a  text-book  dress  is  at  times  rejected 
as  "too  much  like  work."  Large  print,  numer- 
ous illustrations,  short  paragraphs  and  "con- 
versation" are  surface  virtues.  Some  objec- 
tions to  books  in  the  first  person  in  diary 
form,  or  in  dialect,  are  heard.  An  interesting 
title  and  one  that  tells  a  story  will  attract 
readers.  Advertisements  in  the  back  of  books 
and  stories  published  in  series  are  alluring 
tricks  of  publishers.  The  book  "out"  all  the 
time  discourages,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
scramble  for  the  book  just  returned.  The 
request  of  the  child  to  have  a  book  held  for 
him  should  be  met  with  favor  wherever  it 
can  be  done  without  infringing  upon  rules 
and  discipline. 

Though  we  know  that  the  influence  of  the 
home  is  strong,  it  is  only  occasionally  appa- 
rent in  the  library.  A  fine  literary  taste  in  a 
child  may  be  traced  to  a  cultured  home,  the 
demand  for  cheap  books  may  be  attributed  to 
unintelligent  gift  making,  the  call  for  the 
newspaper  serial  story  shows  a  free  use  of 
the  daily  paper,  and  the  persistent  child  who 
calls  for  late  novels  and  plays,  sometimes  re- 
flects the  literary  inclinations  of  the  parent 

The  most  significant  influence  on  the  read- 
ing of  the  child  is  the  school.  By  comparing 
the  statistics  of  juvenile  circulation  in  a  large 
number  of  libraries  for  a  typical  summer 
month  and  a  typical  winter  month,  the  de- 
crease in  the  per  cent,  of  classed  books  cir- 
culated is  apparent.  While  it  is  not  possible 
to  attribute  this  altogether  to  school  influ- 
ence, a  proportion  may  be  accredited  to  it. 

In  correlating  the  work  of  the  school  and 
the  library,  there  are  two  good  guides,  the 
course  of  study  of  the  schools  and  the 
teacher.  By  carefully  following  the  outlined 
work  for  the  grades  it  is  possible  to  trace 
much  of  the  supplementary  reading  required 
of  the  pupil,  and  to  prepare  in  advance  for 
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the  call  which  is  certain  to  come.  As  a  fur- 
ther aid,  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati 
issues  an  Advance  notification  slip  for  school 
reference  work  which  the  teacher  fills  out 
with  the  subject,  grade,  school,  number  of 
pupils,  and  the  date  when  needed,  and  sends 
to  the  library  before  assigning  the  work  to 
the  pupils.  Occasionally  a  teacher  may  read 
a  book  to  her  class  or  recommend  one  to  her 
pupils  which  is  not  in  the  library  or  of  which 
there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  copies. 
Cooperation  between  the  teacher  and  the 
librarian  will,  however,  prevent  such  diffi- 
culties. 

The  text-book  often  provides  the  impetus 
for  further  reading,  but  sometimes  creates 
embarrassing  impediments.  In  Baldwin's 
"Fourth  Reader''  there  is  a  selection  entitled 
"Maggie  Tulliver  and  the  gypsies"  taken 
from  Eliot's  "Mill  on  the  Floss;"  in  Mc- 
Guffey's  "Fourth  Reader"  is  a  portion  of 
"Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,"  by  Hughes.  The 
selections  are  interesting  and  suited  to  the 
grade,  but  they  serve  to  stimulate  calls  for 
the  well  known  classics,  which  unfortunately 
are  technical  impossibilities  to  the  children, 
whose  interests  have  been  aroused. 


In  the  oral  work  of  the  lower  grades,  'The 
story  of  Ab"  and  "Hiawatha"  are  used  as 
illustrative  material  for  teaching  the  story  of 
early  civilization.  They  are  also  used  in  the 
drawing  and  construction  work  of  the  grades. 
In  consequence,  the  pupils  often  call  for  the 
literature  for  which  they  have  been  given  a 
taste,  but  which  they  cannot  read.  It  would 
seem  that  the  "reading  taste"  ought  to  be  cul- 
tivated simultaneously  with  the  "literature 
taste." 

This  need  is  recognized  in  the  new  Cali- 
fornia method  for  teaching  reading,  which  is 
growing  in  popularity  with  educators.  In 
place  of  the  uniform  text  or  reader,  the  pu- 
pils are  given  a  number  of  story  books  suited 
to  the  grade.  In  the  cases  where  the  books 
used  for  this  work  have  been  drawn  from 
the  library,  satisfactory  reports  have  been 
secured  from  both  teachers  and  librarians. 

It  would  seem  that  with  the  possibilities 
afforded  the  children's  librarian  to  observe 
and  with  their  wide  experience  in  working 
with  children  something  might  be  done  to- 
ward building  up  a  philosophy  of  children's 
work  and  placing  it  on  a  scientific  basis  as  a 
part  of  the  educational  system  of  America. 


THE  CHILDREN'S   MUSEUM     IN  BROOKLYN 
BY  MIRIAM  S.  DRAPER,  Librarian  Children's  Museum  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 


THE  Children's  Museum  may  be  considered 
unique,  because  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is 
no  other  museum  in  this  country  or  else- 
where that  is  devoted  primarily  to  children 
and  young  people ;  in  which  a  whole  building 
is  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  interesting 
them  in  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  country,  in  the  customs  and 
costumes  of  other  nations,  and  the  element- 
ary principles  of  astronomy  and  physics,  by 
means  of  carefully  mounted  specimens,  at- 
tractive models,  naturally  colored  charts,  ex- 
cellent apparatus,  and  finely  illustrated  books. 
Many  of  the  children  come  to  the  museum 
so  often  that  they  feel  that  it  is  their  very 
own,  and  take  great  pride  as  well  as  pleasure 
in  introducing  their  parents  and  relatives,  so 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  museum  and  library 
with  them.  It  may  be  called  a  new  departure 


in  work  with  children,  for  although  it  was 
started  ten  years  ago,  it  was  for  some  time  in 
the  nature  of  an  experiment,  but  has  now 
fully  exemplified  its  reasons  for  existence. 

The  Children's  Museum  is  pleasantly  lo- 
cated in  a  beautiful  little  park,  which  adds 
greatly  to  its  attractiveness  and  educational 
value.  While  situated  in  a  residential  por- 
tion of  the  city,  amid  the  homes  of  well-to-do 
people,  it  is  quite  accessible  by  car  lines  to 
other  parts  of  the  city.  In  fact,  classes  of 
children  accompanied  by  their  teachers  fre- 
quently come  from  remote  sections  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  from  the  East  Side  of  New  York. 
We  are  within  walking  distance  of  thickly 
populated  sections,  such  as  Brownsville,  and 
large  numbers  of  Jewish  and  Italian  children 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  offered.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  time  each  section  of  the  city 
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may  have  its  own  little  Children's  Museum, 
as  a  center  of  interest  and  incentive  to 
broader  knowledge. 

We  are  well  aware  that  excellent  work  has 
been  done  for  children  during  the  past  ten 
years  in  many  other  museums,  and  perhaps 
the  first  beginning  in  this  direction  was  made 
by  the  Children's  Room  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington.  The  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
City  provides  an  instructor  to  explain  some 
of  its  beautiful  and  interesting  exhibits  to 
children,  and  a  similar  work  has  been  done 
in  the  Milwaukee  Museum.  Children  have 
been  made  especially  welcome  in  other  mu- 
seums, such  as  those  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt,  and  the  Stepney  Borough 
Museum  in  London.  All  librarians  are  so 
familiar  with  the  excellent  work  done  in  the 
Children's  Departments  of  public  libraries, 
which  have  developed  so  rapidly  in  almost 
every  town  and  city  throughout  the  country 
during  the  past  decade,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  refer  at  length  to  them.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  work  of  the  Children's  Museum 
and  its  Library  are  quite  different  in  plan  and 
scope  from  any  of  the  museums  and  libraries 
to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

Before  describing  in  detail  the  work  of  this 
unique  little  museum,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
know  something  of  the  early  history  of  an 
institution  which  had  its  origin  in  connection 
with  the  first  free  library  in  Brooklyn. 

As  long  ago  as  August,  1823,  a  company 
of  gentlemen  met  together  to  discuss  the 
question  of  establishing  a  library  for  appren- 
tices in  the  "Village  of  Brooklyn."  Shortly 
after,  the  "Apprentices'  Library  Association" 
was  organized  "for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  apprentices  of  the  village  forever."  The 
library  was  first  opened  in  a  small  building 
on  Fulton  street,  on  Nov.  15,  1823.  On  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1825,  the  corner-stone  of  a 
new  library  building  was  laid,  on  which  occa- 
sion General  Lafayette  took  part  in  the  for- 
mal exercises. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  year  or  two 
later,  courses  of  lectures  in  "natural  philos- 
ophy" and  chemistry  were  given  for  the  ben- 
efit of  members;  and  the  early  records  tell 
us  that  in  illustrating  a  lecture  on  electricity 
the  instructor,  "Mr.  Steele,  showed  a  metallic 
conductor  used  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  making 


experiments."  Later,  lectures  on  astronomy 
were  given  for  the  benefit  of  readers,  and 
drawing  classes  established  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. 

A  few  years  later  the  Library  Association 
sold  its  building  and  removed  to  Washington 
street,  where  it  remained  for  a  long  period 
of  years.  In  1843,  the  Association  was  re- 
organized under  the  name  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute,  and  privileges  were  extended  to 
"minors  of  both  sexes,"  the  library  being 
called  at  that  time  the  "Youth's  Free  Library." 
At  the  same  time  the  custom  was  established 
of  awarding  premiums  to  readers  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday.  Silver  medals  and  prizes 
of  books  were  given  for  the  best  essays  upon 
geography,  natural  history,  hydraulics,  archi- 
tecture, and  history,  as  well  as  the  best  pieces 
of  workmanship  and  most  accurate  mechan- 
ical drawings  presented  by  readers. 

It  seems  a  notable  fact  that  courses  of  lec- 
tures, which  have  had  a  prominent  part  in 
the  work  of  the  Children's  Museum,  were 
also  an  important  factor  in  the  earlier  educa- 
tional work  connected  with  the  library;  and 
also  that  a  "Library  fund,"  established  sixty 
or  more  years  ago,  still  provides  all  books 
and  periodicals  for  the  Children's  Museum 
Library,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  annual 
gift  from  the  state  of  New  York,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  being  assumed  by  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  establishment  of  the  Children's  Mu- 
seum came  about  in  this  wise.  After  a  se- 
rious fire  in  the  Washington  street  building, 
and  the  subsequent  sale  of  its  site,  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  se- 
cured an  indefinite  lease  of  a  fine  old  man- 
sion located  in  Bedford  Park,  which  had 
been  recently  acquired  by  the  city.  The  col- 
lections of  birds,  minerals,  and  other  natural 
history  objects  were  placed  on  exhibition  for 
a  few  years  in  this  old  mansion,  and  the 
library,  which  now  numbered  several  thou- 
sand volumes,  was  stored  in  the  same  build- 
ing. On  the  completion  of  the  first  section  of 
the  new  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  1807,  the  major  part 
of  the  natural  history  collections  were  in- 
stalled in  the  new  museum. 

At  length  the  idea  occurred  to  one  of  the 
curators  that  the  old  building  could  be  util- 
ized to  advantage  by  establishing  a  museum 
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which  should  be  especially  devoted  to  the 
education  and  enjoyment  of  young  people. 
The  first  beginnings  were  made  by  the  pur- 
chase of  natural  history  charts,  botanical  and 
zoological  models,  and  several  series  of  vivid 
German  lithographs,  representing  historical 
events  ranging  from  the  Battle  of  Marathon 
to  the  Franco-German  War.  Some  collec- 
tions of  shells,  minerals,  birds  and  insects 
were  added,  and  the  small  inception  of  the 
Children's  Museum  was  opened  to  the  public 
Dec.  16,  1899,  in  a  few  rooms  which  had 
been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  A  large  part 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  Library,  which  had 
been  stored  in  the  building,  and  which  was 
no  longer  useful  here,  was  sent  to  other  li- 
braries in  the  South,  leaving  such  books  as 
were  suitable  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
Children's  Museum  Library  as  well  as  the 
Library  of  the  Central  Museum. 

With  such  modest  beginnings  the  Chil- 
dren's Museum  has  developed  within  ten 
years,  until  the  present  building  has  become 
entirely  inadequate  for  present  needs.  The 
collections  now  fill  eleven  exhibition  rooms 
and  adjacent  halls;  the  lecture  room  is  fre- 
quently overcrowded,  the  lecture  being  some- 
times repeated  again  and  again ;  and  the  space 
set  apart  for  the  library  has  long  been  taxed 
to  its  utmost.  There  are  no  reserve  shelves 
for  books,  and  when  new  books  are  added 
the  least-used  books  are  necessarily  taken 
ont  and  placed  in  temporary  storage  in  a 
dark  office  on  another  floor.  In  busy  times 
after  school  hours  and  on  holidays,  the  read- 
ing room  is  frequently  filled  to  overflowing, 
many  of  the  children  being  obliged  to  stand, 
or  perhaps  turn  away  for  lack  of  even  stand- 
ing room. 

The  number  of  visitors  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  numbered  14,637  in  the  month  of 
February,  1910;  just  about  one-third  of  this 
number,  or  4925,  made  use  of  the  library 
during  the  month.  A  new  building  is  there- 
fore urgently  needed,  and  it  is  ardently 
hoped  that  a  new  fireproof  building  which  is 
adequate  for  the  purpose  may  soon  be  pro- 
vided, to  relieve  the  great  stress  now  so  appa- 
rent in  many  parts  of  the  building,  as  well 
as  to  preserve  its  interesting  collections  and 
valuable  library. 

It  seems  evident  that  an  institution  which 
stands  primarily  for  earnest  endeavor  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  Nature,  is  really  neces- 


sary, especially  m  cities  where  many  children 
live  so  closely  crowded  together  that  they 
hardly  know  what  wild  flowers  are,  and 
whose  familiarity  with  birds  is  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  English  sparrow. 

Moreover,  the  nature  study  of  the  public 
school  course,  though  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 
is  too  often  perfunctory,  either  from  lack  of 
interest  or  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers, it  being  an  added  subject  to  an  already 
crowded  curriculum.  Another  seeming  draw- 
back is  that  the  nature  work  is  attempted 
during  the  first  few  years  only,  and  then  is 
dropped  entirely  for  the  remainder  of  the 
elementary  course.  A  comparatively  small 
number  of  children  continue  their  studies  in 
high  schools;  and  even  so,  the  study  of  bot- 
any and  zoology  is  made  so  largely  sys- 
tematic and  structural  that  any  desire  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  birds  and  flowers 
and  trees  is  frequently  eliminated. 

Although  entirely  independent  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  it  is  along  just  such  lines  that 
the  Children's  Museum  is  able  to  make  a 
place  for  itself  in  supplementing  the  work  of 
the  school.  Its  aims  have  been  defined  by 
the  curator  to  be  as  follows: 

"i.  To  employ  objects  attractive  and  in- 
teresting to  children,  and  at  the  same  time 
helpful  to  teachers,  in  every  branch  of  na- 
ture study." 

"2.  To  secure  an  arrangement  at  once 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  expressive  of  a 
fundamental  truth." 

"3.  To  avoid  confusion  from  the  use  of 
too  many  specimens  and  the  consequent 
crowding  in  cases." 

"4.  To  label  with  brief  descriptions  ex- 
pressed in  simple  language  and  printed  in 
clear,  readable  type." 

In  addition  to  the  common  species  of 
birds,  insects,  and  animals,  there  are  many 
groups  that  have  special  attraction  for  chil- 
dren. For  instance,  among  the  "Birds  we 
read  about"  are  the  flamingo,  cassowary,  con- 
dor, and  quetzal;  the  eagle  owl  is  contrasted 
with  the  pygmy  owl,  and  the  peacock,  lyre 
bird,  albatross,  swan,  and  pelican  are  dis- 
played. 

In  the  Insect  room  the  child's  attention  is 
naturally  drawn  to  the  brilliantly-colored 
butterflies  and  moths,  the  curious  beetles 
from  tropical  countries,  and  the  "Strange  in- 
sects, centipedes  and  scorpions."  There  is 
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an  extremely  interesting  silk-worm  exhibit, 
and  the  children  who  visited  the  museum  two 
or  three  summers  ago  had  the  pleasure  of 
watching  some  of  the  identical  silkworms 
while  spinning  their  cocoons.  Young  collec- 
tors are  shown  exactly  "How  to  collect  and 
preserve  insects"  by  examining  the  object 
lesson  which  was  especially  designed  for 
their  help. 

Among  the  realistic  "Animal  homes"  which 
appeal  especially  to  the  child's  mind  are  the 
hen  and  chickens,  the  downy  eider  ducks,  the 
family  of  red  foxes,  and  the  home  of  the 
muskrat.  "Color  in  nature"  is  effectively  il- 
lustrated by  grouping  together  certain  trop- 
ical fishes,  minerals,  shells,  insects,  and  birds 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out  vivid  red, 
yellow,  blue,  and  green  colors.  Here  and 
elsewrhere  in  the  museum  are  placed  appro- 
priate quotations  from  poets  and  prose 
writers. 

In  almost  every  room  there  are  attractive 
little  aquaria  or  vivaria  containing  living 
animals  and  plants.  There  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure in  watching  the  gold  fish,  or  the  sala- 
manders, chameleons,  mud-puppies,  alligators, 
horned  toads,  tree  toads,  and  snails.  For 
three  or  four  years  an  observation  hive  of 
bees  has  been  fixed  in  a  window  overlooking 
the  park,  and  children  have  watched  the  wrork 
of  the  "busy  bees"  with  great  delight. 

The  uses  of  minerals  and  rocks  are  shown 
by  means  of  pictures  of  quarries,  and  of 
buildings  and  monuments,  and  lead  pencils 
are  seen  in  the  various  stages  of  manufac- 
ture. A  small  collection  of  "Gems"  was  re- 
cently donated,  and  the  legends  connected 
with  the  various  birthstones  are  given  in 
rhyme. 

A  black  background  has  been  used  with 
pleasing  effect  to  exhibit  the  various  forms 
of  shells.  The  process  of  making  pearl  but- 
tons and  numerous  articles  made  of  mother- 
of-pearl  add  largely  to  the  charms  of  the 
Shell  room. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  room  to  the 
younger  children  is  the  History  room,  in 
which  the  beginnings  of  American  history 
are  typified  not  only  by  charts  and  historic 
implements,  but  by  very  real  "doll  houses." 
A  member  of  the  staff  devised  and  cleverly 
executed  the  idea  of  representing  the  early 
settlers  by  six  colonial  types,  viz.,  the  Span- 
ish, French,  Cavalier,  Dutch,  New  England 


and  Quaker  types.  Some  of  the  special 
scenes  illustrated  are  labelled  "Priest  and 
soldier  plan  a  new  mission,"  "Indians  selling 
furs  to  Dutch  trader  at  Fort  Orange"  and 
"The  minister  calls  on  the  family." 

The  study  of  geography  is  aided  by  means 
of  small  models  of  miniature  homes  of  prim- 
itive peoples ;  as  for  instance,  an  Eskimo  vil- 
lage with  its  snow  igloos,  the  tents  of  the 
Labrador  Eskimos,  the  permanent  home  of 
the  Northwestern  Eskimos,  and  the  houses 
and  "totem  poles"  of  the  Haida  Indians. 
Some  of  the  more  civilized  nations  are  typi- 
fied by  a  "Lumber  camp  in  a  temperate 
zone,"  and  by  a  series  of  "Dolls  dressed  in 
national  costumes." 

The  library  of  the  Children's  Museum  now 
numbers  about  six  thousand  volumes,  and, 
contrary  to  the  general  impression,  is  not 
composed  entirely  of  children's  books,  but 
of  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  recent  books 
upon  natural  history  in  the  broadest  use  of 
the  term.  The  range  is  from  the  simplest 
readers  to  technical  manuals. 

The  library  is  thus  unique  in  its  way,  sup- 
plementing the  work  of  the  museum  in  va- 
rious ways,  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Providing  books  of  information  for  the 
museum   staff   in   describing   the   collections, 
and  preparing  lectures  for  children. 

2.  Furnishing  information  to  visitors  about 
specimens,  models  or  pictures  in  the  museum, 
and  giving  opportunity  to  study  the  collec- 
tions with  the  direct  aid  of  books. 

3.  Offering  carefully  chosen  books  on  al- 
most all  the  subjects  of  school  work,  thus 
forming    a    valuable    "School    reference    li- 
brary," at  the  same  time  showing  parents  and 
teachers  the  most  helpful  and  attractive  na- 
ture books  to  aid  them  in  selecting  such  as 
best  suit  the  needs  and  tastes  of  children  or 
students. 

Although  it  is  not  a  circulating  library  (for 
many  of  the  books  need  to  be  on  call  for 
immediate  use),  there  are,  of  course,  many 
interesting  stories  of  heroes,  scientists,  ex- 
plorers, statesmen,  and  other  great  leaders 
among  men,  of  great  events  in  history,  of 
child  life  in  different  countries,  of  birds  and 
animals,  and  the  great  "world  of  outdoors."  A 
constant  effort  is  made  to  foster  a  reading 
habit  in  the  children,  even  though  the  time 
for  reading  is  very  limited.  Last  summer 
some  simple  bookmarks  were  printed,  by  the 
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use  of  which  many  children  have  been  en- 
couraged to  read  books  continuously.  The 
reverse  side  of  some  of  the  bookmarks  show 
that  individual  children  have  read  eight  or 
ten  books  through  recently. 

In  place  of  the  "Story  hour'  which  is  so 
popular  in  children's  libraries,  the  Children's 
Museum  provides  daily  half-hour  talks,  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides,  which  are  given  in 
the  lecture  room.  The  subjects  are  selected 
with  relation  to  the  school  program,  and  in- 
clude a  variety  of  nature  topics,  the  geogra- 
phy of  different  countries,  history  and  as- 
tronomy. Twice  a  week  a  lecture  is  given 
on  elementary  science,  and  is  illustrated  by 
experiments. 

On  some  of  the  holidays  such  as  Washing- 
ton's and  Lincoln's  birthdays  the  lecture  is 
naturally  devoted  to  the  nationa-  hero,  whose 
birthday  is  thus  commemorated.  This  year 
there  were  so  many  children  who  wanted  to 
learn  about  Washington  that  the  lecture  was 
given  nine  times  during  the  day.  On  Lin- 
coln's birthday  there  were  several  repetitions 
of  the  lecture,  and  the  library  was  thronged 
with  readers  all  day,  at  least  one  hundred 
children  reading  stories  about  him.  The 
children  looked  with  interest  at  the  picture 
bulletins,  comparing  the  pictures  with  those 
they  had  seen  in  the  lecture.  Hundreds  of 
patriotic  poems  were  copied  during  the 
month,  the  ntmber  being  limited  only  by  lack 
of  space  and  writing  materials. 

During  the  March  vacation  there  were  so 
many  visitors  that  special  lectures  were  given 
each  day  upon  some  subject  pertaining  to 
nature.  It  is  proposed  this  season  to  give 
additional  special  lectures  appropriate  for 
"Arbor  day"  and  "Bird  day,"  and  probably  one 
with  relation  to  the  "Protection  of  animals." 

Lectures  are  occasionally  given  for  the 
benefit  of  Mothers'  Clubs,  and  members  of 
the  clubs  accompanied  by  their  children  are 
shown  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  museum. 
The  library  is  also  visited,  and  picture  bul- 
letins and  books  are  enjoyed  by  mothers  and 
children  together.  Last  winter  several  Na- 
ture books  were  loaned  for  a  special  exhibit 
of  Christmas  books,  which  was  arranged  for 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  Mothers'  Club  at  a 
neighboring  school. 

A  part  of  the  museum  equipment  of  espe- 
cial benefit  to  boys  in  high  schools  is  the 
wireless  telegraph  station,  which  was  set  up 


and  is  kept  in  working  order  by  bu> 
furnishes  a  good  field  for  experimenting  in 
sending  and  receiving  wireless  messages,  and 
a  good  many  boys  have  become  so  proficient 
that  they  have  been  able  to  accept  positions 
as  wireless  operators  on  steamers  during 
summer  vacations. 

The  museum  has  considerable  loan  mate- 
rial, consisting  of  stuffed  birds,  boxes  con- 
taining the  life  histories  of  common  butter- 
flies and  moths,  also  minerals,  charts,  etc., 
v/hich  are  loaned  to  public  and  'private 
schools  whenever  desired. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  "What 
influence  does  the  museum  exert  on  the 
minds  of  growing  children?"  "Does  it  really 
increase  their  powers  of  observation  and 
broaden  their  horizon  ?"  The  relation  between 
the  members  of  the  staff  and  many  children 
becomes  quite  intimate,  and  although  all  at- 
tendance is  entirely  voluntary,  it  is  often 
continued  with  brief  interruptions  for  several 
years. 

The  experience  of  one  young  man  may  be 
cited  to  demonstrate  how  the  advantages  of- 
fered by  the  museum  are  put  to  definite  use, 
while  friendly  relations  continue  for  a  period 
of  years.  When  quite  a  small  boy,  a  fre- 
quent visitor  became  interested  in  collecting 
butterflies  and  moths,  learning  how  to  mount 
them  carefully,  and  using  our  books  to  help 
identify  his  finds.  As  he  grew  older,  he  com- 
menced experimenting  in  a  small  \vay  in  wire- 
less telegraphy,  inviting  the  members  of  the 
staff,  separately,  to  go  to  the  basement  and 
listen  to  the  clicking  of  his  little  instrument, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  successful  work 
in  that  direction.  Throughout  his  high 
school  course  he  continued  to  experiment 
along  wireless  lines,  doing  very  creditable 
work.  Upon  his  graduation,  he  received  an 
appointment  as  wrireless  operator  on  a  steam- 
er. In  this  capacity  he  has  visited  several 
of  the  Southern  states,  Porto  Rico,  Venezuela, 
and  portions  of  Europe.  He  has  improved 
his  opportunities  for  collecting  while  on  his 
various  trips,  as  a  creditable  little  exhibit, 
called  the  "Austen  M.  Curtis  Collection  of . 
Butterflies  and  Moths"  in  the  Children's  Mu- 
seum, will  testify. 

Some  definite  advantages  gained  in  another 
field  are  worthy  of  mention.  Last  summer 
one  of  the  high  school  boys  commenced  dur- 
ing the  vacation  to  read  all  he  could  about 
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astronomy;  as  the  summer  advanced,  another 
boy  became  interested  in  the  subject  also, 
especially  in  the  study  of  the  constellations. 
Diagrams  and  star  maps  were  carefully  made 
and  the  names  of  all  the.  important  stars 
noted.  In  the  fall  a  little  club  of  eight  or 
ten  boys  was  formed.  The  members  meet 
almost  every  pleasant  evening  at  the  home 
of  the  founder  of  the  club  and  make  use  of 
t\vo  telescopes  which  have  been  secured  to 
the  roof.  (Incidentally,  may  we  add,  that 
one  of  the  boys  with  considerable  pride  re- 
cently showed  the  books  on  astronomy  in 
the  library  to  his  aunt  who  was  visiting  from 
another  city.)  No  astronomy  is  at  present 
included  in  the  public  school  course,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  elementary  study  in  the 
grammar  school,  so  that  an  opportunity  is 
here  provided  to  supplement  school  work. 

Children  frequently  make  long  visits,  some- 
times spending  the  greater  part  of  a  day, 
and  bringing  their  luncheon  with  them  to 
eat  in  the  park.  Sometimes  whole  fami- 
lies come  together,  father  or  mother,  or  both, 
accompanying  the  children.  Frequently  the 
little  "mother"  of  the  family  who  is  having 
temporary  care  of  four  or  five  little  ones,  is 
not  much  larger  than  her  little  charges,  and 
yet  is  anxious  to  read  some  of  the  books. 
Under  such  conditions,  when  the  little  folks 
become  too  restless  to  remain  longer  in  the 
library  or  museum,  the  privilege  of  reading 
in  the  park  is  occasionally  permitted,  the  book 
being  returned  to  the  library  before  leav- 
ing for  their  homes. 

The  publication  of  a  monthly  paper  was 
started  in  1902  as  a  means  of  communication 
with  the  general  public  and  especially  with 
schools.  In  April,  1905,  the  Children's  Mu- 
seum united  with  the  larger  Museum  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in 
publishing  the  Museum  News.  This  journal 
is  sent  not  only  to  every  public  and  private 
school  in  Brooklyn,  but  to  every  museum  in 
this  country  and  abroad ;  to  every  library  in 
Brooklyn,  and  to  libraries  generally  through- 
out the  country. 

An  excellent  "Guide  to  the  trees  in  Bed- 
ford Park"  has  been  printed  in  a  separate 
leaflet,  being  at  first  a  contribution  to  the 
Museum  News.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  a 
series  of  lectures  upon  Trees  will  be  given 
at  the  Children's  Museum  commencing  April 
nth  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Levison,  aboriculturist,  the 


author  of  the  "Guide" ;  and  that  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  the  best  tree  books  may  always  be 
consulted  in  the  library. 

In  connection  with  the  "Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration"  in  the  fall  of  1909,  a  handsome 
"Catalogue  of  the  historical  collection  and 
objects  of  related  interest  at  the  Children's 
Museum"  was  prepared  by  Miss  Agnes  E. 
Bowen.  It  furnishes  a  concise  outline  of 
American  history,  is  printed  in  attractive 
form,  and  illustrated  by  photographs  of  the 
historical  groups  already  mentioned.  Special 
picture  bulletins  were  also  exhibited  in  both 
museum  and  library,  and  object*  having  re- 
lation to  Hudson  and  Fulton  and  their  times 
were  indicated  by  a  neat  little  flag.  It  is  per- 
haps needless  to  add  that  many  teachers  and 
children  found  great  assistance  by  consult- 
ing the  "Hudson-Fulton  Bookshelf,"  and  that 
the  museum  exhibit  was  very  attractive  to 
the  general  public. 

The  library  has  prepared  various  short 
lists  from  time  to  time  whenever  needed, 
but  has  thus  far  printed  only  one.  This  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Supervisor  of 
Nature  Study  in  the  Vacation  Schools  of 
Greater  New  York,  and  is  a  short  annotated 
list  entitled  "Some  books  upon  nature  study 
in  the  Children's  Museum  Library."  The 
list  will  be  sent  free  to  any  librarian  or 
teacher  upon  application. 

The  Children's  Museum  is  open  daily 
throughout  the  year,  the  hours  on  week- 
days being  from  9  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  and 
from  2  to  5.30  p.m.  on  Sundays.  The  li- 
brary is  open  on  the  same  hours  as  the 
museum  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  Thanks- 
giving Day,  Christmas,  and  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  Sunday  afternoons  during  the  sum- 
mer, from  June  15th  to  September  I5th. 

To  sum  up,  the  Children's  Museum  con- 
stantly suggests  the  added  pleasure  given  to 
each  child's  life  by  cultivating  his  powers 
of  observation,  and  stimulating  his  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature  by  means  of  attrac- 
tive exhibits,  half-hour  talks,  and  familiar 
chats  with  groups  of  children.  The  library 
calls  attention  of  individual  children  and 
classes  to  the  flowers,  birds  and  trees 
through  its  picture  bulletins  and  numerous 
books;  and  children  are  urged  to  visit  the 
Aquarium,  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Bronx 
Park,  and  see  the  natural  beauties  of  Forest 
Park,  whenever  opportunity  offers. 
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CRUMBS   OF  COMFORT  TO  THE  CHILDREN'S    LIBRARIAN 
BY   ETHEL  P.   UNDERBILL,  Children's  Librarian,  Bushwick  Branch,  Brooklyn 

Public   Library 


WE  pace  the  floors  of  our  crowded  chil- 
dren's rooms  and  direct  children  to  "Who's 
to  the  schoolboy,"  or  "The  old  lady  in  her 
potato  patch;"  to  "Hand  sprinkler"  or 
"Raspberry  Jim."  Out  of  a  horde  of  hands 
waving  before  our  faces  we  separate  the 
owners  who  want  reference  books  to  answer 
"Who  invented  the  broom?"  or  "What  was 
the  theatre  without  a  roof?"  At  the  same 
time  we  watch  with  one  eye  for  boys  eating 
polly  seeds,  with  the  other  for  books  left 
on  tables,  while  we  are  listening  for  conver- 
sations too  prolonged  or  too  loud,  and  when 
the  rush  is  over,  the  circulation  counted  and 
the  room  in  order  again,  we  wonder  what  it 
all  amounts  to  and  what  we  really  have  ac- 
complished. It  is  at  such  times  that  we 
unearth  and  ventilate  our  fundamental  ideals, 
beliefs  and  hopes,  and  that  we  bring  out 
from  our  memories  treasured  stories  of  in- 
dividual cases  where  we  know  we  have 
helped,  to  renew  our  inspiration  and  life. 

What  do  we  believe?  Why  do  we  labor 
day  in  and  day  out  with  crowds  of  children 
trying  to  see  that  they  put  their  books  back 
alter  reading  them,  that  their  hands  are 
clean,  and  that  they  do  not  talk?  For  often 
a  busy  day's  work  consists  of  an  appalling 
repetition  of  these  insignificant  details  with- 
out a  single  exchange  of  friendly  words 
over  a  heroine,  or  a  really  personal  talk  over 
books  we  like.  And  yet  the  work  of  the 
books  and  the  library  goes  on,  for  uncon- 
sciously to  themselves  the  children's  minds 
are  being  filled  with  good  wholesome  ideas. 
The  public  library  has  to  deal  with  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  children,  but  pri- 
marily with  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  it 
must  be  one  of  the  agents,  which  by  pro- 
viding wholesome  mental  furnishings,  will 
counteract  the  coarsening  effect  of  promis- 
cuous living  in  crowded  tenements,  the  nar- 
row range  of  ideas  which  life  in  the  city 
creates  and  the  criminal  tendencies  of  certain 
classes  of  shows. 

In  these  children  we  meet  with  the  most 
primitive  morals.  To  them  a  name  is  a 
small  matter ;  Hyman  Slutzky,  prevented  by 
a  two-cent  fine  from  using  his  card,  starts 


a  new  life  in  the  library  as  Hyman  Simon. 
Rebecca  Lubarsky  for  the  same  reason  be- 
comes Rose  Barr,  thus  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone,  as  she  avoids  paying  her 
fine,  and  advances  a  step  toward  respecta- 
bility by  assuming  a  more  American  namel 
It  is  only  by  the  slow  process  of  education 
that  they  can  be  made  to  see  that  *hey  bear 
their  own  name  and  no  other,  and  that  cards 
cannot  change  owners  regardless  of  the  sig- 
nature upon  them.  Two  boys  came  to  the 
library  together  to  return  a  book  and  the 
librarian  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
owner  of  the  card  was  allowing  the  other 
boy  to  use  it.  Knowing  that  he  was  going 
to  move  to  a  distant  part  of  the  city  she 
kept  the  card.  "Can't  I  have  it  again?" 
inquired  the  boy  who  had  presented  it. 
"No,"  replied  the  librarian,  "that  card  can 
be  used  only  by  the  owner  and  he  is  going 
where  he  won't  be  able  to  use  it."  Turning 
to  the  owner  he  said,  "Well,  then,  gimme 
back  my  marbles,"  and  his  companion  whose 
pockets  were  bulging  with  ill-gotten  marbles 
had  to  return  them  with  obvious  reluctance. 
But  children  of  much  more  dangerous 
morals  have  been  reached  by  the  library. 
In  a  neighborhood  notable  for  a  gang  of 
young  toughs  from  one  of  our  worst  cities 
a  home  library  was  placed.  The  gang  al- 
ready had  a  flourishing  circulating  library 
of  "Young  Wild  Wests''  and  "Pluck  in 
lucks,"  and  regarded  the  innovation  with 
suspicion.  But  the  teacher  ingratiated  her- 
self by  teaching  them  tricks  and  puzzles, 
and  won  their  confidence  by  her  ability  to 
see  a  joke,  until  finally  they  invited  her  to 
visit  their  shack,  which  they  had  built  them- 
selves and  where  they  held  their  meetings. 
They  showed  her  the  "office"  where  the  pres- 
ident kept  track  of  the  attendance,  where  the 
fines  for  smoking  and  swearing  were  re- 
ceived; showed  her  the  stove  on  which  they 
fried,  mush  being  their  chief  delicacy  I  re- 
member, and  even  offered  to  cook  some  for 
her,  which  mark  of  confidence  she  tactfully 
declined.  Before  long  that  club  was  deep 
in  "Robin  Hood,"  hanging  over  the  teacher's 
chair  as  she  read  to  them,  and  before  the 
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winter  was  over  they  had  started  two  more 
gangs  with  home  libraries.  It  is  this  class 
of  boys  who  are  so  easily  reached  by  mov- 
ing pictures,  which  have  as  great  educational 
possibilities  taken  in  connection  with  a  li- 
brary as  they  have  power  for  evil  in  un- 
scrupulous hands.  One  of  my  boys  who 
never  read  much,  yet  was  so  full  of  energy 
that  it  continually  overflowed  in  ways  dis- 
tressing to  a  young  librarian,  asked  me  for 
a  good  book.  I  gave  him  that  same  ''Robin 
Hood,"  which  he  looked  at  with  extreme  dis- 
favor on  account  of  its  size,  until  I  began 
to  tell  a  little  of  the  story.  Suddenly  his 
face  lighted  up  with  recognition  and  pleas- 
ure, as  he  fairly  grabbed  the  book  crying, 
"Oh  chee,  gimme  it!  I  saw  it  in  the  movin' 
picture  show  and  it's  a  peach!"  And  after 
meeting  an  overwhelming  demand  for  "Co- 
sette,"  "Oliver  Twist"  and  "Little  Nell,"  I 
discovered  that  "Les  Miserables,"  the  "Old 
Curiosity  Shop"  and  "Oliver  Twist"  were 
being  put  on  at  the  neighboring  theatre. 

But  even  believing  that  we  are  furnishing 
material  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
character  affords  us  little  consolation,  unless 
we  see  some  fruits  of  our  labors,  and  here 
the  library  is  sadly  hampered  in  being  lim- 
ited to  one  form  of  activity.  The  ideas  the 
children  absorb  will  make  character  only  if 
they  are  transformed  into  actions  and  become 
a  part  of  the  child's  daily  living.  The  li- 
brary cannot  furnish  outlets  for  energy;  in 
fact,  it  has  to  inhibit  all  impulses  lo  diver- 
sified activity,  so  that  we  can  only  judge  of 
character  development  by  improvement  in 
little  things,  judging  the  state  of  a  child's 
morals  by  their  outward  manifestations  in 
manners. 

Sometimes  improvement  comes  entirely 
from  ideas  in  the  books  without  the  mediat- 
ing personality  of  the  librarian,  and  then  it 
is  only  by  the  merest  chance  that  we  hear 
of  it.  For  it  is  not  often  that  a  boy  will 
confide  in  us  to  the  extent  of  telling  us 
that  he  was  wild  to  run  away  until  he  read 
"Toby  Tyler,"  whose  hard  times  made  him 
think  twice  about  risking  it.  Or  that  a  boy's 
sister  will  tell  us,  "My  brother  keep?  his 
hands  clean  now  because  he's  looking  for  a 
job,  and  he  read  in  a  book  how  two  fellers 
went  for  a  place  and  the  one  with  clean 
hands  got  it." 


A  children's  librarian  has  to  take  great 
comfort  from  being  told  by  a  boy's  sister, 
"Father  said  you  ought  to  know  that  you 
had  been  able  to  do  for  my  brother  what  the 
whole  family  couldn't  do.  He  wouldn't  keep 
his  hands  clean,  until  one  day  you  wouldn't 
give  him  a  book  and  told  him  he  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  set  such  a  bad  example. 
Now  we  all  know  when  he's  going  to  the 
library  from  the  scrubbing  he  gives  his 
hands."  One  wise  librarian  after  watching 
for  some  time  a  boy  who  was  always  rest- 
less, troublesome  and  purposeless,  called  him 
to  her  and  asked  him  confidentially,  "Now 
tell  me,  did  you  ever  read  a  book  through?" 
"Why,  how  did  you  know  that?"  So  after 
a  short  talk,  they  made  a  bargain  that  she 
would  keep  in  her  desk  a  book  for  him  if 
he  would  read  it  through.  She  chose  such 
an  absorbing  one  that  he  did,  leaving  it  at 
her  desk  when  he  left  and  asking  for  it 
when  he  came  in.  One  day  his  mother  hap- 
pened to  see  him  reading  quietly  and  ex- 
claimed, "Is  it  possible  that  that  is  my  boy? 
How  have  you  been  able  to  work  such  a 
miracle?"  It  is  in  such  little  ways  as  this 
that  we  have  to  expect  our  rewards  be- 
cause it  is  in  just  such  little  steps  that 
progress  is  made,  and  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  moral  value  of  clean  hands  to  the 
boy  looking  for  the  job,  by  increasing  his 
self-respect,  is  as  great  as  that  of  persever- 
ance and  diligence  to  the  boy  from  the  better 
home.  When  a  mother  says  to  the  children's 
librarian,  "I  don't  wants  Rebecca  comes  on 
the  libr'y  any  more  yet.  Sooner  she  gets 
so  proud  she  don't  eats  off  oil-cloth  any 
more.  She  wants  we  should  have  table- 
cloths and  it  makes  the  washings  too  big 
yet,"  it  shows  that  Rebecca  has  given  a  dis- 
tinct raise  to  the  family  standard  of  living, 
particularly  as  the  librarian  was  able  to  show 
the  mother  that  the  wisest  thing  to  do  was 
to  let  Rebecca  have  her  table-cloth  and  teach 
her  to  wash  it  herself.  It  was  probably  from 
one  of  the  most  commonplace  of  girls'  sto- 
ries that  she  got  this  idea  because  the  others 
do  not  make  a  feature  of  table  manners  to 
any  extent,  and  these  same  commonplace 
books  have  led  to  better  things  than  this. 
Girls  have  read  their  first  ballads  and  learned 
to  love  them  because  Hildegarde  in  Mrs. 
Richards's  ignored  series  was  a  ballad  lover; 
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and  others  have  read  the  beautiful  story  of 
Launcelot  because  the  Little  Colonel  acted 
Elaine ! 

Encouraging  as  it  is  to  notice  improve- 
ments in  morals  and  manners,  we  want  the 
library  to  furnish  still  greater  opportunities 
for  children  to  find  themselves  and  their  par- 
ticular bent  by  browsing  among  the  books. 
This  may,  besides  influencing  their  reading, 
change  the  whole  course  of  their  activities. 
One  mother  came  to  the  children's  librarian 
in  great  distress  over  her  boy  who  instead 
of  having  outgrown  the  destructive  savage 
age,  still  seemed  filled  with  bloodthirsty, 
cruel  impulses.  The  librarian  herself  had 
noticed  that  he  did  not  like  stories  unless 
there  was  some  killing  in  them,  so  together 
they  picked  out  animal  stories  where  the 
hunting  was  with  a  camera,  where  animals 
were  loved  and  trained  as  pets.  The  boy 
was  given  pets  of  his  own,  became  interested 
in  training  them;  from  that  he  grew  to  a 
real  fondness  for  outdoor  life  in  all  its 
forms,  and  several  years  after  his  mother 
had  first  noticed  his  perverted  interest  in 
animals,  he  told  the  librarian  that  he  was 
going  to  college  to  study  biology  and  wanted 
to  teach  it. 

One  boy  is  refining  not  only  himself  but 
his  friends  by  reading  poetry.  He  asked  the 
librarian  shamefacedly  one  day,  "Do  you 
think  it's  silly  for  me  to  like  poetry  ?"  "Why 
I  think  it's  lovely  for  you  to  like  it."  "Well, 
the  boys  I  go  with  call  me  sissy  and  my  peo- 
ple do  too."  Whereupon  the  librarian  sug- 
gested that  he  invite  his  two  friends  in  that 
evening  and  before  playing  and  romping  he 
should  propose  reading  "Horatius  at  the 
bridge"  from  the  "Lays  of  ancient  Rome" 
which  he  had  selected  for  himself.  Next  day 
he  reported  the  success  of  the  scheme.  "We 
had  to  go  in  the  kitchen  'cause  that  was  the 
only  place,  but  I  was  reading  to  them  when 
my  mother  came  down  to  see  what  we  were 
doing,  we  were  so  quiet.  Well,  the  fellows 
told  her  that  I  was  reading  them  a  poem 
and  it  was  a  Tnilly  one.  When  I  was  through 
she  said,  'Why  I  didn't  know  you  liked  such 
books  as  that,'  and  I  told  her  she  never  did 
notice  what  books  I  brought  home.*'  Now 
those  three  boys  meet  every  Friday  night, 
each  with  a  Blue  poetry  book. 

Not   always    does    the   library    meet   with 


such  cordial  cooperation  from  the  parents, 
but  when  a  parent  is  gained  we  feel  that  the 
library  has  certainly  advanced  a  step  in  the 
approbation  of  the  neighborhood.  One  little 
girl  took  home  a  cook  book.  The  following 
day  she  was  dragged  into  the  library  by  a 
red-faced  ample  Irishwoman,  who  flung 
down  the  book,  exclaiming  dramatically, 
"Tin  eggs  whin  eggs  is  sivin  for  a  quarter!" 
at  the  same  time  fixing  on  the  children's  li- 
brarian an  irate  glare  as  though  she  held  her 
responsible  for  the  receipt  and  the  high  price 
of  eggs.  "Step  aside,  children,  and  let  the 
lady  come  up  to  the  desk,"  said  the  librarian 
suavely,  noticing  the  effect  of  the  "lady;" 
"That  is  a  cake  to  use  when  your  little  girl 
has  a  party.  There  is  another  receipt  with 
only  one  egg,  which  is  very  good  for  I've 
tried  it  myself.  If  you'll  hand  me  the 
book  I'll  show  it  to  you."  After  some  more 
mollifying,  the  vanquished  Irish  lady  took 
the  book  and  the  little  girl  home.  Soon 
after  the  librarian  was  presented  with  a  piece 
of  the  cake,  which  was  indescribable  as 
cake,  and  the  child  explained  with  pride, 
"Oh  yes,  mama  was  so  anxious  for  me  to 
have  a  good  hot  fire  that  she  put  on  coal 
three  times  while  it  was  baking!" 

Our  older  boys  and  girls  are  just  at  the 
age  when  their  ideals  are  being  formed.  The 
boys  worship  heroes  and  achievements  on  a 
large  scale,  and  like  to  read  about  great  men 
at  the  age  when  "they  begin  to  think  about 
bein'  a  man  some  day  and  doin'  some.thin' 
in  the  world."  The  girls  worship  the  perfect 
lady  heroine  of  a  series.  And  even  when  we 
cannot  point  to  any  one  change  in  appear- 
ance or  behavior,  we  know  from  the  books 
that  the  boys  and  girls  actually  read  what  their 
mental  storage  must  be.  When  the  tales  of 
"King  Arthur,"  "Men  of  iron,"  "Westward 
ho!,"  the  "Iliad" 'and  the  "Odyssey"  fill  the 
mind  of  Joe  Ginsburg,  sweater  operator; 
when  Esther  Lichtenstein,  worker  on  ladies' 
hats,  reads  Dickens  and  Scott,  we  know  that 
without  their  realizing  it  they  are  getting 
ideals  of  chivalry,  courtesy  and  courage  that 
are  fitting  them  to  be  wholesome  units  of 
society.  Let  us  then,  as  Mr.  Beecher  said, 
"Work  in  hope  and  contentment,  knowing 
that  we  are  doing  more  than  we  can  see  or 
measure." 
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TO   THE   BLIND    CHILDREN 

(After  a  visit  to  an  Institution  for  Blind  Children.) 

Little   blind   babies,    who   clipped   your   wings? 
And  wherefore   your  tender   faltc rings? 
Liitle  pale   faces   that  turn   toward  the   light 
Who   ordered  my   Day,  your  world   of  Night  — 
You,  who  are  little  and  blind? 

Come  to  my  heart  that  is  great  and  strong; 

I   would   play  with   you,   stay  with   you,   all  the   day 

long; 

And  my  lips  should  sing  to  your  eyes  a  songl 
And  I  would  seek  that  you  might  find, 
You,    who   are    little   and   Hind. 

Little   blind  babies,  who  dimmed  your  world 
With  clouds  too  dark  to  be  ever  unfurled? 
(Quick  little  hands,  you  clutch  at  my  heart! 
Quick  little   feet  that  tremble  to  start 
On   paths  that  lead   to  the   Dark,   the   Dark!) 
But   sounds   are   sweet,   then   Lit'.le   Ones,   hark! 
I  will  sing  you  a  song  in  the  Dark! 

What  shall   I  sing?     Gh,  marvr.llous  things; 

Dim   myths,   dream   fairies  and   dauntless  kings  — 

Gcblins   and  giants   and  saga's   spell; 

(And  every  word  will  be  true  that  I  tell!) 

Then    little   babies,    little   and   blind, 

You  shall   see   them   all   with  the   eye   of  the  mind; 

Till  the  spirit  within  you  awakens  and  sings  — 

What  matter  then  the  clipped,  sad  wings? 

To  the  Darkness  you  bid  farewell! 

See,  the  bees  on  the  summer  breeze; 

See,  the  Queen  Bee  in  her  flight! 
The  sunlight  flashes  upon  the  trees 

And  the  singing  leaves  are  bright! 
And  thro'  the  waving  fields  of  ccrn 
Sweet  breaths  from  the  summer  world  are  born 

On  shafts  of  tender  light! 

Listen,  sweet  are  the  words  I  sing; 
And  from  out  of  the  Dark  they  bring 
Beauties    bright    and    bewildering, 
Blessings   burdened  with  tenderness, 
Laughter  limpid   and  sorrowless; 
For  I  would  seek  that  you  might  find, — 
You  who  are  little  and  blind! 

MABEL  R.  HAINES. 


WORK   WITH    CHILDREN    FROM    IN- 
STITUTIONS   FOR   THE   DEAF 
AND   DUMB 

Two  years  ago  groups  of  boys  and  girls, 
accompanied  by  their  teacher,  came  from  St. 
Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruc- 
tion of  Deaf  Mutes  to  visit  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Story  hours  were  held  for  them  in  connec- 
tion with  an  Arctic  exhibit  sent  by  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History.  Pictures, 
objects  and  books  relating  to  the  subject 
were  shown  to  the  boys  and  girls  and  han- 
dled by  them  preceding  the  story,  which  was 
given  in  the  usual  way  and  interpreted  by 


one  of  their  instructors.  At  the  close  of  the 
story  hour  the  children  asked  questions  very 
freely.  They  were  afterwards  taken  to  the 
children's  room  and  given  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  books  and  watch  other  boys  and 
girls  who  were  reading  at  the  tables  or  se- 
lecting books  to  take  home.  Many  of  the 
deaf  children  asked  for  library  cards,  and 
their  teacher  reported  that  a  very  decided 
stimulus  had  been  given  to  their  interest  in 
reading  by  their  visits  to  the  library.  Re- 
cently another  branch  library  reports  as  fol- 
lows: 

"For  a  period  of  four  years  we  have  had 
a  few  members  from  the  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes.  Dur- 
ing the  past  six  months  75  of  these  children 
have  received  library  cards.  Until  recently 
the  teachers  have  felt  that  the  needs  of  the 
children  could  be  supplied  by  the  school  li- 
brary of  the  institution.  Only  pupils  of  ad- 
vanced clasees  were  allowed  to  visit  the  pub- 
lic library.  Through  the  personal  interest  of 
one  or  two  teachers,  who  recognized  in  the 
public  library  a  place  of  social  opportunity 
for  the  child  of  an  institution,  whole  classes 
of  younger  boys  and  girls  are  now  encour- 
aged to  visit  our  children's  room  to  make 
application  for  membership.  Teachers  now 
report  that  the  free  use  of  the  children's 
room,  the  selection  of  their  own  books  from 
the  shelves  and  the  recognition  that  they  are 
enjoying  the  same  privileges  accorded  to 
"hearing  children,"  as  they  call  them,  have 
helped  very  greatly  to  stimulate  interest  and 
to  increase  their  pleasure  in  reading.  They 
take  from  the  shelves  of  the  public  library 
and  read  eagerly  the  same  books  they  refused 
to  read  from  their  own  library,  because  they 
know  "hearing  children"  are  reading  them. 
If  the  book  desired  is  in  circulation  they  are 
all  the  more  eager  to  read  it  when  it  comes 
back,  because  they  know  a  "hearing  child" 
read  it  first.  As  a  weekly  test  they  are  asked 
to  give  the  author  and  title  of  a  book  read 
during  the  week,  and  to  tell  something  about 
the  book  and  the  author  to  show  whether 
they  understand  and  enjoy  what  they  read 
and  to  aid  in  giving  them  the  vocabulary 
which  is  so  important  a  part  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  Books  on  magic  and  conjuring 
tricks  are  especially  popular.  West  Point 
stories  and  naval  stories  are  very  much  in 
demand  from  deaf  boys.  The  girls  have  given 
preference  to  "Hans  Brinker"  and  "Donald 
and  Dorothy."  The  teachers  speak  frequently 
of  the  improvement  in  judgment  shown  by 
the  boys  and  girls  in  their  selection  of  books, 
and  of  a  decided  advance  in  the  reading  of 
poetry  since  the  children  have  found  Eugene 
Field,  Stevenson  and  various  anthologies 
among  the  books  read  by  "hearing  children." 

The  school  is  a  boarding-school  and  many 
of  the  pupils  spend  Sunday  in  their  homes. 
On  Mondays  they  are  asked  to  tell  how  they 
have  spent  their  time  as  a  lesson  in  conver- 
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sation.  As  they  hesitate  to  play  with  "hear- 
ing children"  for  fear  of  being  ridiculed,  the 
reply,  used  to  be,  "I  was  very  lonely."  Now 
it  is,  "I  was  lonely  Sunday,  so  I  read  my 
library  book  and  enjoyed  it  very  much."  The 
teachers  say  they  cannot  fully  express  all  that 
the  public  library  is  giving  to  these  less  for- 
tunate children  in  stimulating  their  interest 
in  reading  and  in  increasing  their  pleasure 
by  affording  a  unique  opportunity  for  min- 
gling freely  and  naturally  with  "hearing  chil- 
dren." At  first  they  seemed  to  resent  any 
offer  of  assistance  made  by  the  children's 
librarian,  but  upon  seeing  "hearing  children" 
asking  and  receiving  aid  in  choosing  their 
books,  they  now  come  for  help  in  their  turn 
and  seem  delighted  that  they  can  make  them- 
selves understood. 

ANNIE  CARROLL   MOORE. 


JUVENILE  COURT  LIBRARY  IN  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C. 

THE  withdrawn  books  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary, Washington,  D.  C.,  are  distributed  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city  and  among 
others  to  the  juvenile  court. 

They  are  carefully  selected  by  the  children's 
librarian  for  their  fitness  to  the  tastes  and 
needs  of  the  children,  put  in  as  good  condition 
as  possible,  supplied  with  charging  cards  and 
sent  to  the  court. 

The  books  are  distributed  four  times  a 
month  when  the  children  report  to  the  pro- 
bation officers ;  in  the  case  of  school  children, 
the  first  and  third  Saturdays  of  the  month ; 
the  working  children  on  the  Sundays  follow- 
ing. 

The  distribution  is  cared  for  by  the  officers 
of  the  court,  who  find  it  difficult  to  give  the 
work  adequate  personal  supervision  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  their  other  duties.  The  li- 
brary, however,  is  unable  to  supply  assistants 
at  the  required  hours,  and  as  yet  the  right 
kind  of  volunteer  has  not  been  found. 

The  children's  librarian  endeavors  once  a 
month  to  visit  the  court,  to  see  the  condition 
of  the  books,  plan  for  reinforcements  when 
necessary  and  to  get  some  idea  of  the  needs 
of  the  children,  so  as  to  be  able  to  help  them 
when  they  come  to  the  library.  When  the 
period  of  probation  is  over,  the  officer  sends 
to  the  library  with  a  card  of  introduction 
and  application  signed  by  the  parent  such 
children  as  are  thought  able  to  profit  from 
the  use  of  the  books.  Special  effort  is  made 
to  help  these  children. 

A  few  of  the  children  care  for  the  books, 
and  the  work  that  is  in  many  respects  dis- 
couraging finds  its  justification  in  the  belief 
that  it  proves  a  real  benefit  to  those  few  who 
so  sorely  need  every  helpful  influence. 

CLARA  W.  HERBERT. 


JUVENILE  COURT  AND  CLEVELAND 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

THE  Cleveland  Public  Library  cooperates 
in  work  with  the  Juvenile  Court  in  two 
ways  — through  the  use  of  books,  construc- 
tive work,  and  through  discipline,  preventive 
work.  This  division  is  made  only  for  con- 
venience, for  in  the  highest  sense  construc- 
tive work  is  preventive,  and  preventive  work 
ought  to  be  constructive. 

Constructive  work.  Books  are  sent  to  the 
Juvenile  Court  to  be  used  by  children  while 
waiting  for  their  hearing.  Cases  of  books 
are  sent  to  the  Boys'  Detention  Home  and 
to  the  Girls'  Detention  Home.  The  books 
are  selected  by  the  Supervisor  of  Home 
Libraries,  who  visit  the  homes  frequently  to 
look  them  over  as  to  their  use  and  to 
send  other  titles  suited  to  the  needs  and 
tastes  of  the  constantly  changing  children. 
Books  are  also  sent  to  the  Boys'  Farm  at 
Hudson,  a  corrective  school  for  boys  sent 
from  the  Juvenile  Court.  Close  touch  is 
kept  with  the  Boys'  School,  a  grade  school 
to  which  unmanageable  boys  are  sent  from 
the  grammar  schools,  and  which  is  not  in 
any  sense  controlled  by  the  Juvenile  Court, 
but  is  closely  affiliated  with  it.  The  chil- 
dren's librarian  from  the  West  Branch  tells 
stories  at  this  school  every  Friday  morning. 
A  large  majority  of  these  boys  borrow 
books  from  the  libraries  near  their  homes, 
and  the  principal  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
the  different  libraries,  and  frequently  calls 
up  to  inquire  about  the  boys'  behavior. 

Preventive  work.  The  aim  in  this  work  is 
to  guard  the  children  from  future  trouble. 
To  this  end  when  a  boy  is  found  stealing 
or  mutilating  a  book,  or  making  trouble  in 
and  around  the  library  the  matter  is  taken 
up  at  once.  The  children's  librarian  visits 
the  parents  and  if  she  finds  them  alive  to 
their  responsibilities,  she  leaves  the  matter 
of  discipline  to  them.  If  they  show  resent- 
ment or  a  disposition  to  uphold  the  boy, 
she  consults  with  the  probation  officer  of 
that  district,  who  advises  the  next  step.  This 
may  be  a  home  visit  with  the  probation  officer, 
or  a  required  visit  by  the  parents  to  the  court 
for  the  purpose  of  a  conference,  at  which 
the  children's  librarian  is  always  present,  or 
an  admonitory  letter  may  be  sent  by  the 
Chief  Probation  Officer.  Nearly  all  of  the 
cases  are  unofficial,  that  is,  they  are  not 
brought  before  the  judge.  In  over  two  years 
only  one  case  has  been  an  official  one,  and 
that  was  made  such  by  the  attitude  of  the 
boy's  mother,  who  upheld  him  in  the  theft 
of  a  book.  No  child  is  punished  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  example  of  him ;  he 
is  punished  so  that  he  will  remember  not 
to  repeat  the  offense.  Every  boy  is  dealt 
with  from  the  standpoint  of  his  particular 
case  rather  than  from  any  law,  for  a  great 
deal  depends  on  his  home  conditions  and 
his  neighborhood  associations.  Sometimes  the 
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boy  is  forbidden  to  use  the  library  for  a  cer- 
tain period;  sometimes  in  libraries  connected 
with  settlements  the  privilege  of  attending 
clubs  or  the  gymnasium  is  withdrawn,  and 
sometimes  he  is  only  required  to  report  on 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  library. 

In  one  instance,  a  children's  librarian 
whose  work  is  in  a  district  not  so  well  cov- 
ered by  probation  officers  as  some  others, 
was  made  a  probation  officer.  Three  boys 
who  had  given  trouble  in  the  neighborhood 
were  paroled  to  her,  and  then  were  required 
to  report  once  a  week.  The  boys  came  back 
to  the  library  and  there  was  a  great  im- 
provement in  their  behavior.  Care  was  of 
course  taken  not  to  have  the  official  connec- 
tion generally  known  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood. This  plan  is  proving  successful 
and  probably  more  work  in  future  will  be 
done  along  this  line.  ROSINA  C.  GYMER. 

WORK    WITH     CHILDREN    AT    THE 
COLORED  BRANCH  OF  THE  LOUIS- 
VILLE FREE   PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

ABOUT  five  years  ago,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  establish  a  branch  for  colored  people,  it 
was  regarded  apprehensively  by  both  sides. 
We  knew  our  people  not  to  be  a  reading  peo- 
ple, and  while  we  were  hopeful  that  the  plan 
would  be  a  success,  we  wondered  whether  or 
not  the  money  and  energy  expended  in  pro- 
jecting such  an  enterprise  might  not  be  put 
to  some  other  purpose,  whereby  a  good  re- 
sult could  be  more  positively  assured. 

The  branch,  however,  was  opened  in  the 
early  part  of  the  autumn  of  1905,  in  tempor- 
ary quarters  —  three  rooms  of  the  lower  floor 
of  the  residence  of  one  of  our  own  people. 
We  began  with  1400  books,  to  which  have 
been  added  regularly,  until  now  we  have 
7533  volumes  on  the  shelves  of  our  new 
building,  which  we  have  occupied  since  Oc- 
tober, 1908. 

The  problem  at  first  which  confronted  us 
was:  How  to  get  our  people  to  read  and 
at  the  same  time  to  read  only  the  best.  We 
used  in  a  modest  way  the  plans  of  work  al- 
ready followed  by  successful  libraries  —  the 
story-hour,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  bulletins, 
visits  to  the  schools,  and  public  addresses. 

A  group  of  boys  from  9  to  14  years  of  age, 
who  visited  our  rooms  frequently,  was  organ- 
ized into  the  Boys'  Reading  Club.  Their 
number  increased  to  27  earnest,  faithful  little 
fellows,  who  were  rather  regular  in  attend- 
ance. They  met  Friday  afternoon  of  each 
week,  elected  their  own  officers,  appointed 
their  own  committees  en  preparation  of  a 
course  of  reading  for  the  term,  the  children's 
librarian  always  being  a  member  of  each  com- 
mittee appointed.  There  were  only  a  few 
boys  in  this  number  who  had  read  any  book 
"all  the  way  through,"  except  their  school 
books. 

The  first  rule  made  for  the  club  was,  that 
at  roll-call  each  boy  should  respond  by  giv- 


ing the  title,  author  and  a  short  synopsis  of 
the  book  read  the  preceding  week.  This 
proved  to  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
meeting,  and  was  placed  first  on  the  program 
to  insure  prompt  attendance.  Often  the  en- 
tire period  was  taken  up  with  the  roll-call, 
the  boys  often  calling  for  the  entire  story  of 
a  book,  the  synopsis  of  which  appealed  to 
them.  This  method  was  thought  to  be  a  good 
way  to  get  the  boys  interested  in  the  books 
on  our  shelves. 

Our  first  course  in  reading  was  Lamb's 
"Tales  from  Shakespeare."  Much  profit  was 
derived  from  the  discussion  brought  about 
by  assigning  each  character  to  a  different 
boy  and  having  him  give  his  opinion  of  the 
same.  We  modified  the  program  to  include 
several  debates  during  the  term,  using  the 
"Debater's  Treasury"  for  topics.  The  follow- 
ing year  we  read  the  plays  "Merchant  of 
Venice,"  "Macbeth,"  "Midsummer  night's 
dream." 

A  large  per  cent,  of  this  first  club  are  still 
patrons  of  the  library.  Six  of  the  original 
number  are  now  in  college,  and  most  of  those 
remaining  are  connected  with  the  Boys'  De- 
bating Club. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Boys' 
Club  the  girls  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  insisted  upon  having  a  club, 
and  a  Girls'  History  Club  was  organized  with 
about  30  girls. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  some  pupils  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of  the 
High  School  a  club  was  formed  for  them, 
and  also  one  for  the  members  of  the  junior 
and  senior  classes  for  the  study  of  mythol- 
ogy- Very  few  of  the  members  of  any  of 
these  clubs  had  read  much  beyond  their  class 
books,  and  the  same  general  plan  was  fol- 
lowed in  each,  with  the  result  that  the  li- 
brary has  been  successful  in  creating  a  love 
for  the  reading  of  books  that  are  worth 
while. 

The  story-hour  has  outgrown  itself  and  our 
limited  supply  of  assistants.  We  started  with 
a  very  small  group  of  little  folks,  and  now 
we  tell  stories  to  between  150  and  180  chil- 
dren each  week  in  our  building.  The  story- 
hour  begins  at  3  p.m.,  and  children  who  are 
dismissed  at  1.30  p.m.  come  directly  from 
school  and  wait  patiently  till  the  children's 
librarian  returns  from  her  station  work  at 
3  p.m.  The  majority  of  our  children  have 
never  had  stories  told  to  them,  their  parents 
being  compelled  to  work  out  from  home  all 
day,  and  during  the  evening  they  have  not 
the  time,  though  they  may  have  the  stories 
to  tell,  and  the  little  ones  have  been  de- 
prived of  every  child's  birthright  —  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  good  stories.  Boys  and  girls 
from  the  High  School  have  begged  for  per- 
mission to  come  to  the  story-hour,  and  have 
come  from  long  distances  to  hear  the  stories 
and  enjoy  them  as  much  as  the  younger 
ones  do. 

Last  year  when  we  decided  to  tell  stories  from 
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English  history  to  this  mixed  group  of  little 
folks  we  felt  that  probably  the  stories  would 
not  be  received  with  the  same  interest  as  were 
the  stones  of  the  previous  year.  Strange  to 
say,  these  stories  appealed  keenly  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  our  number  increased  weekly  and 
interest  did  not  wane.  Many  copies  of  Eng- 
lish histories  were  placed  on  our  shelves,  and 
these  were  eagerly  read.  Even  now  it  is 
difficult  to  find  an  English  history  in  our 
children's  room. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  work  at  our 
branch  is  the  small  amount  of  fiction  read, 
0»ly  45  per  cent.  We  had  a  decided  advan- 
tage here,  because  our  children  had  never 
learned  to  read  fiction.  Having  read  but 
very  little,  their  power  of  concentration  was 
small,  and  the  book  that  contained  a  story 
that  "went  all  the  way  through"  did  not  ap- 
peal to  them.  Their  great  regard  for 
"teacher's"  opinion  helped  us  at  the  library 
to  please  them  by  giving  them  non-fiction. 
For  instance,  when  the  boys  came,  as  most 
boys  do,  with  a  request  for  a  story  about  In- 
dians, we  gave  him  Grinnell's  "Story  of  the 
Indian,"  or  Wade's  "Ten  Big  Indians,"  the 
binding  and  high  sounding  title  of  which 
would  attract  them,  and  they  would  find 
their  way  to  the  shelf  where  the  Indian  books 
were  and  would  read  nearly  all  we  had  there. 
They  were  then  prepared  to  thoroughly  en- 
joy our  Indian  stories  in  fiction. 

Ours  is  an  emotional  race,  and  as  religion 
appeals  much  to  this  element  in  our  nature, 
our  parents  have  always  been  churchgoers, 
and  the  reverence  for  sacred  things  which 
oil'-  children  manifest  is  inherent.  Therefore 
it  is  no  cause  for  wonder  that  the  stories  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  find  children 
anxious  to  read  them. 

Our  children  read  more  biography  than 
would  be  supposed.  That  book  that  will  tell 
them  about  a  boy  who,  though  poor  and 
otherwise  handicapped,  struggled,  overcame 
and  became  famous,  appeals  to  them;  there- 
fore "Poor  beys'  chances"  and  Bolton's 
"Poor  boys  who  became  famous"  are  called 
for  constantly.  There  are  few  of  our  boys 
and  girls  who  will  not  gladly  take  a  copy  of 
the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  Booker  T. 
Washington  and  read  them  over  and  over, 
their  parents  often  having  them  read  the 
same  to  them  also.  The  self-made  element 
in  the  lives  of  these  men  strikes  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  our  young  people. 
They  are  easily  led  from  the  lives  of  these 
to  the  life  of  Napoleon,  Edison,  Washington 
and  others. 

During  the  school  months  the  tables  of  our 
reference  room  are  usually  crowded.  The 
pupils  of  the  High  School,  near  by,  often 
deluge  us,  after  the  closing  of  school,  with 
anxious  requests  for  information  on  every 
topic  from  "the  best  mode  of  pastry  making 
to  Halley's  comet." 

The  Library  Board  has  been  generous  in 
granting  our  request  for  more  and  more 
books.  Our  supply,  however,  is  still  far  too 


small  for  the  demand  made'  upon  it,  our  cir- 
culation having  increased  from  17,838  to  55,- 
088  for  the  present  year.  We  have  two  li- 
brary stations  and  35  class  room  collections, 
all  demanding  more  books. 

When  we  look  back  now  at  the  time  of  our 
beginning  we  see  that  our  fears  were  un- 
founded. Our  people  needed  only  an  op- 
portunity and  encouragement.  The  success 
of  the  branch  has  exceeded  the  hope  of  the 
most  sanguine  of  those  interested  in  its  or- 
ganization, and  we  feel  justly  proud  of  the 
results  attained. 

RACHEL  D.  HARRIS,  Children's  Librarian, 
Colored  Branch  Louisville  Free  Public 
Library.      

USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY  BY  FOREIGN- 
ERS AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  CARNEGIE 
LIBRARY  OF  HOMESTEAD,  PA. 
HOMESTEAD  has  a  population  of  25,000,  40 
per  cent,  of  which  may  be  classified  as  for- 
eigners. They  are  attracted  to  this  commu- 
nity by  the  Homestead  Steel  Works,  which 
employ  10,000  men,  one  half  of  which  are 
foreign  born.  The  Carnegie  Library  aims  to 
benefit  this  population,  intellectually,  physi- 
cally and  morally.  For  this  purpose  a  li- 
brary, night  school,  athletic  club,  and  music 
hall  are  maintained.  The  privileges  of  the 
institution  are  granted  to  all  classes  of  people 
alike,  hence  it  may  be  said  that  no  special 
work  is  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  for- 
eigners. This  class  of  citizens  are,  however, 
reached  in  more  ways  than  one. 

In  the  library  a  collection  of  Lithuanian 
books  are  provided  for  the  Lithuanians,  the 
male  portion  of  whom  compose  a  large  part 
of  the  laboring  class  in  the  mills.  This  col- 
lection was  loaned  to  a  society  of  the  Lithua- 
nian church,  and  was  conducted  as  a  station 
for  some  time  and  with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess. Factions  arose  in  this  society  and  the 
books  were  returned,  and  have  not  during  the 
past  three  years  been  used  much  by  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  they  were  intended. 

A  collection  of  books  by  Catholic  authors 
is  very  well  used.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
determine  what  percentage  of  the  readers 
might  be  classed  as  foreigners.  A  catalog 
of  this  collection  was  distributed  in  the  pa- 
rochial schools.  Other  collections  in  French, 
German  and  Italian  are  used  freely.  The  as- 
sistant librarian  speaks  these  languages  and 
is  instrumental  in  creating  and  maintaining 
the  interest  in  these  books.  A  station  is  con- 
ducted by  a  mission  in  the  "foreign"  ward. 
This  collection  of  books  is  composed  largely 
of  well-worn  books  that  are  not  expected  to 
be  returned. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  library 
will  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  "grown 
ups"  among  the  foreigners,  but  the  influence 
over  the  children  is  most  gratifying.  In  cer- 
tain cases  where  the  families  were  visited  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  fathers  and  mothers 
listened  eagerly  to  their  children  as  they 
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read  aloud  from  the  library  books.  This  fact 
is  interesting  and  becomes  hopeful  when  it  is 
observed  that  these  children  read  mostly 
fairy  tales,  religious  books,  such  as  the  life 
of  Christ  in  one  syllable,  and  United  States 
history.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  reading  of 
fiction  by  foreign  children  is  less  than  the 
average. 

In  the  night  school,  classes  are  conducted 
for  the  foreigners  where  they  may  learn 
English  and  the  common  branches.  The  tal- 
ent in  this  class  is  so  varied  that  most  of  the 
instruction  has  to  be  individual.  One  of  the 
students  this  season  is  40  years  of  age  and 
when  he  began  did  not  know  his  a,  b,  c's.  In 
three  months  he  could  read  as  well  as  a  sec- 
ond grade  pupil  in  the  public  schools.  Some 
of  the  students  come  year  after  year,  others 
drop  out  in  a  few  weeks.  This  is  the  experi- 
ence with  one-half  of  night  school  students 
throughout  the  country.  By  the  side  of  the 
4O-year-old  pupil  sat  an  orphan  boy  TO  years 
old  who  was  adopted  by  a  poor  widow.  The 
boy  delivered  milk  during  the  day  and  at- 
tended night  school  two  nights  each  week. 
Two  years  ago  the  class  for  foreigners  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Transylvanians. 
In  their  own  language  they  were  well  edu- 
cated, but  came  to  the  library  for  the  English 
only.  However  contradictory  it  may  seem, 
the  best  teachers  for  foreigners  speak  only  the 
English  language. 

In  the  public  and  parochial  schools  the 
library  is  able  to  benefit  the  foreigners  by 
furnishing  supplementary  reading.  In  the 
second  ward  the  primary  room  will  begin 
the  term  with  50  pupils,  not  half  a  dozen  of 
whom  can  speak  English.  By  the  time  these 
scholars  are  in  the  second  grade  they  are 
reading  library  books  at  least  two  days  each 
week.  They  are  taught  that  it  is  a  "privi- 
lege" to  use  the  library  books,  The  theory  is 
that  the  text  book  is  of  use  in  teaching  the 
mechanics  of  reading.  That  is :  in  teaching 
how  to  read ;  to  count  one  for  a  comma ;  two 
for  a  semi-colon;  and  to  begin  low  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence  and  then  increase  the 
sound  at  its  terminal.  The  supplementary 
reading  is  read  because  it  is  interesting  first 
and  instructive  second.  It  is  usually  much 
easier  reading  than  the  text-book,  hence 
read  without  the  usual  effort  in  pronunciation. 
It  frequently  happens  that  a  scholar  will  tell 
his  brothers  or  sisters  about  the  library  book 
he  is  reading  in  school,  and  the  brother  or 
sister,  forthwith,  goes  to  the  library  for  the 
book.  When  a  set  of  books  is  ordered  for 
the  schools  extra  copies  of  the  same  book 
are  ordered  for  the  children's  room.  Small 
libraries  of  about  25  volumes  each  are  loaned 
to  the  principals  in  the  several  wards  and 
300  to  the  high  school.  Small  libraries  of 
200  volumes  each  as  well  as  supplementary 
reading  sets  are  furnished  the  village  and 
country  schools  throughout  the  township. 
The  books  sent  to  the  country  schools  in  the 
mining  districts  are  discarded  by  the  library 
and,  therefore,  sent  on  their  final  mission. 


Out  of  65  readers  thai  used  the  library 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  summer 
playground  60  became  readers  in  the  chil- 
dren's room.  During  the  past  year  the  story 
hour  conducted  by  the  children's  librarian  in 
the  schools  and  at  the  library  had  an  attend- 
ance of  at  least  6000,  a  large  percentage  of 
whom  were  foreigners. 

Out  of  a  total  circulation  of  246,000  last 
year,  75,000  is  credited  to  foreign  readers. 
Which  indicates  that  about  one-third  of  the 
foreigners  use  the  library  books.  The  male 
foreigners  receive  further  benefits  from  the 
athletic  department,  where  they  pay  $i  for 
three  months  for  the  use  of  the  billiard 
room,  game  room,  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool  and  bowling  alleys.  Out  of  a  member- 
ship of  3500  last  year  1200  were  foreigners, 
mostly  Slavs.  What  seems  to  be  a  most 
hopeful  indication  is  that  these  men  and 
boys  make  the  most  use  of  the  baths.  Out  of 
70.000  baths  taken  last  year  fully  23,000  were 
taken  by  foreigners  at  a  cost  of  three  and 
one-half  cents  per  bath.  The  city  furnishes 
the  water  cheerfully. 

Out  of  a  total  attendance  of  32,000  in  the 
Music  Hall  at  least  5000  of  it  may  be  cred- 
ited to  the  foreigners  who  come  to  enjoy  the 
free  organ  recitals,  band  and  orchestra  con- 
certs and  choruses.  Out  of  a  total  attend- 
ance of  275,000  in  all  departments  it  is  prob- 
able that  90,000  of  this  attendance  was  by 
foreigners.  W.  F.  STEVENS. 


TRAVELLING     LIBRARIES     FOR 
SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

IN  the  1909  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  the  Travelling 
Libraries  department  reports  on  its  school 
work  as  follows : 

"The  school  work  of  the  Travelling  Libra- 
ries has  broadened  in  many  ways  during  the 
past  year,  104  public  schools  received  books, 
in  one  school  alone  1000  volumes  being 
placed  for  circulation.  Furthermore,  large 
reference  libraries  for  the  use  of  teachers 
were  established  in  many  schools,  while  books 
were  furnished  to  special  school  classes,  such 
as  the  Public  School  Garden  Association,  the 
Nature  Study  Club,  and  a  number  of  literary 
clubs.  In  recreation  centers  and  summer 
playgrounds  the  work  of  the  travelling  libra- 
ries has  also  shown  marked  development. 
The  21  recreation  centers  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  were  supplied  with  books,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  libraries  extended  to  a  total 
of  31  summer  playgrounds.  In  addition, 
teachers  in  six  elementary  school  playgrounds 
have  been  furnished  books  on  games  and  or- 
ganized sport.  The  total  number  of  volum.es 
from  the  travelling  libraries  circulated 
through  the  recreation  department  in  1909 
amounted  to  253,105. 

"This  fall  has  seen  a  great  increase  in  the 
industrial  school  work  of  the  Travelling  Li- 
brary Office,  the  circulation  for  the  year  being 
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297,183  volumes  as  compared  to  208,661  vol- 
umes in  1908.  Formerly  books  were  dis- 
tributed once  a  week  from  two  or  three  cen- 
ters, but  at  the  present  time  in  each  school 
not  near  a  branch  library  a  teacher  is  ap- 
pointed to  distribute  books  with  the  help  of  a 
library  student  who  is  under  the  instruction 
of  the  home  library  worker  Frequently  a 
story-hour  is  given  for  the  children.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  evening  clubs  where 
regular  collections  of  books  on  civics,  hy- 
giene, and  manual  training  are  supplied  to 
the  boys  and  young  men,  and  books  on  do- 
mestic science,  sewing,  etc.,  to  the  girls. 
Many  of  the  best  discards  are  used  for  gen- 
eral circulation."  

SALEM    ATHENAEUM    CELEBRATION 

IN  January  a  plan  of  celebration  was  out- 
lined for  the  looth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Athenaeum  and  of  the 
I50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Social  Library,  a  celebration  to  be  held  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March,  1910.  A  memorial 
volume  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  close  of  the  celebration,  containing 
a  full  history  of  the  Athenaeum,  the  Social 
Library  and  the  Philosophical  Library,  lists 
of  proprietors  and  officers,  views  of  the 
buildings  occupied,  and  an  account  of  the 
celebration. 

A  distinct  effort  was  made  to  make  the 
celebration  a  noteworthy  one  and  proprietors 
and  subscribers  lent  their  aid  by  money  and 
otherwise  to  make  it  a  success.  A  fund  was 
also  raised  called  the  Celebration  Fund,  to 
be  expended  in  purchasing  certain  books  of 
permanent  value,  much  needed  but  not  pur- 
chased thus  far,  owing  to  the  steady  calls 
on  the  regular  appropriation  to  keep  up 
with  current  books. 

The  Salem  Athenaeum  is  the  successor  of 
two  older  libraries  united  in  1810  under  the 
present  name  —  The  Social  Library,founded 
1760,  and  The  Philosophical  Library,  found- 
ed 1782. 

The  Social  Library  owed  its  inception  to 
a  group  of  wealthy,  cultivated  gentlemen 
who  lived  in  Salem  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
century.  Twenty-eight  gentlemen  met  in 
Mrs.  Pratt's  tavern  and  subscribed  165 
guineas  to  found  a  library.  A  Boston  min- 
ister was  employed  to  buy  the  books  in 
London  and  the  library  opened  in  a  brick 
schoolhouse  May  20,  1761,  with  415  volumes 
including  gifts  given  by  members.  The  Rev- 
olution was  a  bitter  blow  to  many  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  founded  the  library. 
Many  of  the  proprietors  fled  to  England. 
Dr.  Holyoke  and  William  Pinchon  of  Sa- 
lem kept  the  society  alive.  In  1784  the 
library  made  a  new  start  in  new  quarters  in 
the  new  Middle  Schoolhouse.  Here  they  re- 
mained about  15  years,  the  schoolmaster  act- 
ing as  librarian.  In  1797  they  became  incor- 
porated and  in  1809  published  a  catalog. 
There  were  over  forty  proprietors  when  in 


1810  the  library  was  turned  over  to  the 
Athenaeum. 

The  Philosophical  Library  had  as  nucleus 
the  valuable  private  library  of  Dr.  Richard 
Kirwin  of  Dublin,  captured  with  the  cargo 
of  the  British  ship  "Mars"  by  the  ship 
"Pilgrim"  belonging  to  John  and  Andrew 
Cabot  of  Beverly.  It  was  purchased  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  afterward  president  of 
Harvard  College,  and  a  few  friends,  and  in 
1781  they  organized  the  Philosophical  Library. 

In  1810  it  seemed  wise  to  merge  the  two 
libraries  and  to  enlarge.  A  charter  for  the 
Salem  Athenaeum  was  obtained  and  Dr. 
Holyoke  became  the  first  president.  In 
1854  Miss  Caroline  Plummer  died  and  left 
the  Salem  Athenaeum  $30,000,  with  which 
a  building  was  erected  and  dedicated  in  1857. 
In  1905  the  first  Plummer  Hall  was  sold  for 
$50,000;  the  Athenaeum  bought  property 
higher  up  in  Essex  street,  erected  its  present 
handsome  building  and  dedicated  it  in  1907. 
There  are  100  shares  held  by  100  different 
persons,  who  pay  an  annual  assessment.  An- 
nual subscribers  are  also  admitted,  paying  a 
subscription  of  $7.50.  It  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  during  the  150  years  of  its  exist- 
ence as  a  proprietary  library  the  Salem 
Athenaeum  was  never  more  flourishing  than 
while  the  successful  celebration  was  in  op- 
eration.    A.  H.  L. 

POSTAL  LEGISLATION 

BILLS  for  reformed  postal  legislation  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress  as  follows:  In 
the  House,  Mr.  Lawrence  re-introduced  on 
Jan.  26  a  bill  (H.  R.  19396,  6ist  Congress,  2d 
session)  to  establish  a  library  post  providing 
that  books  and  other  printed  matter  belong- 
ing to  and  passing  from  and  to  libraries  of 
a  certain  class  be  carried  at  one  cent  per 
pound  or  fraction  thereof.  The  libraries  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  are  public  libraries,  school 
libraries  supported  by  taxation  or  having  tax 
exemption,  society  or  social  libraries  having 
entire  or  partial  tax  exemption  or  other  pub- 
lic privileges  maintained  by  endowment  or 
taxation,  or  both. 

A  second  bill  (the  Olcott  bill :  H.  R.  20577, 
6ist  Congress,  2d  session)  was  introduced 
into  the  House  Feb.  10.  It  provides  that 
third  and  fourth  class  matter  be  consolidated 
as  third  class  matter,  under  definite  limita- 
tions as  to  weight  and  dimensions,  to  com- 
prise matter  not  in  the  first  or  second  class, 
unsealed  and  subject  to  examination,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  cents  a  pound,  or  one  cent  for 
two  ounces,  with  half  rates  of  four  cents  a 
pound  within  rural  free  delivery  routes.  A 
second  Olcott  bill  (H.  R.  21586,  6ist  Con- 
gress, 2d  session)  introduced  Feb.  22,  1910, 
provides  like  the  Lawrence  bill  for  a  library 
post,  including  books  sent  from  and  to  public 
libraries  in  the  second  class  rate,  with  pro- 
visos for  increasing  the  rate  on  distances 
over  looo  miles  or  for  delivery  at  specific 
addresses. 
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PERIODICAL  CLEARING  HOUSE 
INFORMATION  gathered  in  relation  to  libra- 
ry periodical  subscriptions  and  turned  over 
to  the  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Book-buying 
committee  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  fol- 
lows:  The  periodical  clearing  house  repre- 
senting some  15  or  16  publishers  united 
to  force  a  uniform  price  to  libraries 
for  subscription  for  all  American  peri- 
odicals, raising  the  bulk  cost  from  5  to  10  per 
cent.  A  requirement  was  made  that  all  sub- 
scription agents  should  sign  an  agreement  to 
charge  libraries  the  prices  quoted  by  the 
Clearing  House  under  threat  of  refusing  all 
business  from  them  thereafter  and  of  stop- 
ping any  subscriptions  to  such  libraries  if 
it  were  proven  that  discount  from  authorized 
prices  had  been  made.  Agents  were  pre- 
vented from  giving  libraries  the  club  rates 
offered  to  every  other  subscriber ;  and  they 
are  not  permitted  to  submit  a  bulk  price  on 
a  given  list  of  periodicals  but  are  required 
to  price  each  title  separately  and  the  price 
must  be  that  quoted  in  the  official  list  under 
the  heading  "library  price."  The  claim  is 
made  by  librarians  that  the  discrimination 
against  libraries  is  unjust,  the  advance  in 
cost  unnecessary  as  the  agents  were  not 
asking  for  it  and  that  the  combination  as  ar- 
ranged is  unlawful  as  being  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  honest  competition. 

A  fuller  statement  of  this  matter  will  be 
given  in  a  later  number  of  the  JOURNAL. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 
LIBRARIES 

THE  National  Association  of  State  Libra- 
ries has  recently  issued  the  Proceedings  and 
addresses  of  its  I2th  convention,  held 
at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  July  1-2,  1909. 
(60  p.  O.)  The  contents  includes  the  pres- 
dent's  address,  various  reports,  and  papers 
on  "Province  of  state  library  restricted  to 
service  of  Legislature,"  by  John  E.  King; 
"Province  of  state  library  extended  to  cover 
whole  state,"  by  James  I.  Wyer,  jr.;  "Two 
decades  of  comparative  legislation,"  by  Rob- 
ert H.  Whitten;  "The  legislative  reference 
of  the  future,"  by  Frederic  J.  Stimson  "The 
new  place  of  the  public  document  in  re- 
search," by  Thomas  L.  Montgomery ;  "United 
States  documents  and  their  bibliography," 
by  William  L.  Post;  "Library  bulletins,"  by 
Henry  E.  Legler.  This  pamphlet  merits  at- 
tention, for  though  its  contents  has  been 
previously  printed  in  the  volume  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion it  is  more  or  less  lost  in  so  large  a 
body  of  material  and  therefore  in  this  com- 
pact form  it  is  more  readily  useable. 

In  Mr.  Legler's  address  on  library  bulletins 
careful  and  detailed  information  of  the  for- 
mation and  development  of  library  bulletins 
is  given.  Mr.  Post's  and  Mr.  Whitten's  ar- 
ticles should  also  be  given  attention  by  those 
interested  in  the  topics  considered. 


Bmertcan 


association 


MACKINAC    ISLAND    CONFERENCE 

Numerous  inquiries  have  been  received  at 
the  A.  L.  A.  executive  office  regarding  this 
year's  conference  at  Mackinac  Island,  June 
30- July  6.  Sufficient  progress  has  been  made 
to  make  some  announcements  regarding  the 
conference,  but  details  of  the  trip  and  pro- 
gram will  appear  in  the  May  A.  L.  A.  Bul- 
letin. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  interest  librarians 
have  in  the  A.  L.  A.  conference,  Mackinac 
Island  has  so  many  attractions  in  itself  that 
indications  are  that  the  attendance  will  be 
large. 

June  30  will  be  the  opening  day  of  the  con- 
ference. The  usual  date  of  opening  hotels 
on  the  Island  is  July  5,  and  by  beginning  the 
conference  on  June  30  librarians  will  have  the 
choice  of  rooms  before  the  regular  summer 
visitors  arrive.  The  number  of  days  devoted 
to  the  conference  cannot  be  announced  defi- 
nitely at  this  time,  as  the  program  will  de- 
termine this,  as  will  also  the  post-conference 
trip  from  Mackinac  Island. 

Headquarters  during  the  conference  will 
be  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best  equipped  hotel  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  hotel  is  a  large  one,  being  700 
feet  long,  three  stories  high  and  with  com- 
fortable accommodations  for  800  or  more 
guests  in  the  435  rooms,  it  is  said.  There 
are  200  rooms,  with  bath  singly  or  en  suite, 
and  most  of  the  rooms  have  running  water 
in  them.  The  hotel  is  near  the  lake  in  an 
attractive  park.  In  addition  to  the  main 
dining  room  there  are  several  private  dining 
rooms  for  smaller  gatherings.  The  hotel 
auditorium  will  seat  loop  persons,  it  is  said, 
and  other  rooms,  including  a  sun  parlor  and 
committee  rooms,  will  be  available  for  meet- 
ings of  affiliated  associations  and  sections. 

The  hotel  managers  promise  an  orchestra 
of  16  pieces,  with  music  every  afternoon  and 
evening.  Free  transportation  will  be  given 
to  and  from  the  dock. 

The  rates  for  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  are : 
$2.50  single  rate,  without  bath;  $2.50  and  $3 
double  rate,  with  bath;  $3.50  single  rate,  with 
bath.  Fractional  day  rates  will  be  granted 
so  that  any  two  meals  without  lodging  will 
be  considered  as  one-half  day  only. 

Details  of  this  year's  conference  program 
will  be  announced  later,  but  it  can  be  stated 
that  both  the  general  program  and  those  of 
the  affiliated  organizations  will  contain  much 
of  interest. 

Mackinac  Island  is  fortunately  situated  in 
regard  to  nearby  points  of  interest  The 
island  itself  is  exceedingly  attractive,  and 
doubtless  one  of  the  popular  trips  will  bejthe 
n-mile  drive  along  the  boulevard.  The 
price  of  this  i^<  hours'  drive  is  $i  a  passen- 
ger, which  rate  is  fixed  by  the  city. 

A  beautiful  lake  trip  for  an  afternoon  will 
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be  to  the  Snow  Islands,  several  hundred  in 
number.     The  cost  of  this  trip  is  50  cents. 

To  those  who  wish  to  visit  the  interesting 
government  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the 
new  steamer  "Chippewa"  can  be  taken.  This 
is  an  all-day  trip  from  Mackinac  Island,  and 
the  round  trip  rate  is  $2,  exclusive  of  meals. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  an  open 
air  performance  of  Hiawatha  given  by  a 
band  of  Indians.  Last  year  such  perform- 
ances were  given  by  O  jib  way  Indians  at 
Wayagamug,  on  a  beautiful  little  lake  only 
31  miles  from  Mackinac  Island.  Wayagamug 
is  reached  both  by  rail  and  boat. 

A  post-conference  trip  covering  about 
eight  or  ten  days  will  be  arranged  from 
Mackinac,  and  definite  details  will  be  given 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  as  at  present 
it  is  impossible  to  get  any  summer  schedules 
for  the  region  in  Ontario  north  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  seems  to  be  most  attractive  for 
a  visit.  It  is  hoped  to  include  a  trip  to  The 
Soo,  and  east  through  the  North  Channel  to 
Lake  Huron,  with  a  stay  of  several  days 
either  at  Temagami  Lake,  Ont,  a  region  re- 
cently opened  to  comfortable  travel,  but  still 
practically  an  unbroken  wilderness ;  or,  if 
that  does  not  prove  feasible,  a  visit  to  the 
beautiful  Muskoka  Lakes  region,  with  a  re- 
turn via  Toronto  and  Buffalo. 

The  chairman  of  the  Travel  Committee, 
F.  W.  Faxon,  83  Francis  street,  Boston,' 
Mass.,  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  inter- 
ested in  such  a  trip,  to  help  in  planning  de- 
tails so  as  to  suit  the  majority. 

Application  has  been  made  for  the  usual 
fare  and  three-fifths  rate  on  certificate  plan 
for  round  trip  to  Mackinac  and  return.    The 
regular  summer  excursion  rates  for  the  sea- 
son  of   1910  have  not  yet  been   announced, 
but  doubtless  they  will  be  in  force.     While 
these  do  not  give  so  large  a  reduction  from 
the  regular  fare  as  the  fare  and  three-fifths 
ratei  they  permit  more  latitude  for  the  return 
trip,  as  they  are  good  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer.   One  way  rates  to  Mackinac  Island  are : 
From  Boston,  about  $22. 
From  New  York,  about  $21. 
From  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, about  $20. 
From  Chicago,  $8.56. 

The  round  trip  summer  tourist  rate  from 
Chicago  will  be  $11.80.  Tickets  at  this  rate 
will  be  on  sale  from  June  I,  with  a  return 
limit  good  until  Oct.  31. 

It  is  expected  that  special  accommodations 
and  rates  will  be  granted  to  parties  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  obtain  these. 

As  the  lake  trip  to  Mackinac  Island  is  de- 
lightful, and  as  the  vessels  stop  at  numerous 
lake  parts,  it  is  likely  that  many  librarians 
will  prefer  to  go  by  water.  Steamship  rates 
with  dates  of  sailing  will  be  announced  later. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Travel  Committee  is  com- 
posed of: 

F.  W.  Faxon,  83  Francis  street,  Fenway, 
Boston,  Mass,  chairman  A.  L.  A.  Travel 


Committee.  In  charge  of  New  England 
party  to  conference  and  post-conference 
excursion. 

C.  H.  Brown,  Public  Library,  26  Brevoort 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  charge  of 
party  from  New  York  and  North  At- 
lantic states. 

J.  H.  Phelan,  Public  Library,  Chicago, 
111.  In  charge  of  party  from  Chicago 
and  Middle  West. 

Miss  Katharine  L.  Swift,  Bureau  of  Uni- 
versity Travel,  Trinity  Place,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Special  parties  travelling  together  will  be 
planned,  probably  including  part  of  the  trip 
via  the  Great  Lakes.  These  trips  will  be 
organized  and  handled  by  members  of  the 
Travel  Committee  in  the  various  sections,  and 
correspondence  concerning  them  and  regis- 
tration for  them  should  be  made  with  the 
member  in  charge. 

POST-CONFERENCE  * 

A  post-conference  trip  covering  about  eight 
or  ten  days  will  be  arranged  from  Mackinac, 
and  definite  details  will  be  given  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  as  at  present  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  any  summer  schedules  for  the 
region  in  Ontario  north  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  attractive  for 
our  visit.  It  is  hoped  that  we  may  include 
a  trip  to  The  Soo,  and  east  through  the 
North  Channel  of  Lake  Huron,  with  a  stay 
of  several  days  either  at  Temagami  Lake, 
Ont.,  a  region  recently  opened  to  comfortable 
travel,  but  still  practically  an  unbroken  wil- 
derness ;  or,  if  that  does  not  prove  feasible,  a 
visit  to  the  beautiful  Muskoka  Lakes  region, 
with  a  return  via  Toronto  and  Buffalo. 

The  chairman  of  the  Travel  Committee 
would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  interested  in 
such  a  trip,  as  a  help  in  planning  details  to 
suit  the  majority. 

F.  W.  Faxon,  83  Francis  street,  Fenway, 
Boston,  Mass.,  chairman  A.  L.  A.  Travel 
Committee,  in  charge  of  New  England 
party  to  conference,  and  post-confer- 
ence excursion;  C.  H.  Brown,  Public 
Library,  26  Brevoort  Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  in  charge  of  party  from  New 
York  and  North  Atlantic  states;  J.  F. 
Phelan,  Public  Library,  Chicago,  111., 
in  charge  of  party  from  Chicago  and 
Middle  West ;  Miss  Katharine  L.  Swift. 
Bureau  of  University  Travel ;  Trinity 
Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

BRUSSELS    INTERNATIONAL    CONGRESS  * 

There  are  about  30  reservations  for  the 
official  foreign  trip  leaving  New  York  Aug.  6. 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel. 
There  are  still  accommodations  to  be  had  on 
this  steamer,  both  inside  and  outside  rooms, 
but  application  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  may  not  be  generally  understood  that 

*Statement  prepared  for  March  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin, 
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this  trip  is  most  elastic,  offering  opportunity 
for  varied  trips  after  the  Brussels  meeting, 
all  under  personal  escort.  For  example : 

Route  A.  It  would  be  possible  to  go  from 
Brussels,  up  the  Rhine,  to  the  Passion  Play 
and  through  Switzerland,  sailing  from  Ant- 
werp to  New  York,  to  arrive  Sept.  19. 

Route  B.  From  Brussels  up  the  Rhine,  to 
the  Passion  Play,  and  four  days  in  England, 
sailing  from  Dover,  due  in  New  York  Sept. 
19. 

Route  C.  From  Brussels  to  London,  South- 
ern England,  Scotland  and  cathedral  towns, 
sailing  from  Liverpool  to  arrive  in  Boston 
Sept.  27. 

Route  D.  From  Brussels,  for  a  few  days 
in  Holland,  sailing  from  Antwerp  to  arrive 
in  New  York  Sept.  13. 

Route  E.  From  Brussels  to  London,  with 
a  week  in  Southern  England,  sailing  from 
Liverpool,  due  in  Boston  Sept.  20. 

It  is  also  possible  to  make  a  longer  trip  by 
leaving  Boston  on  the  steamer  "Canopic," 
June  25,  via  the  Azores,  Gibraltar,  the  Med- 
iterranean, Italy,  pberaminergau,  Switzer- 
land, down  the  Rhine  and  Paris,  reaching 
the  meeting  at  Brussels  Aug.  26.  There  are 
several  librarians  already  booked  for  this 
trip. 

Correspond  with  the  Bureau  of  University 
Travel  for  rates  for  any  of  these  alternative 
excursions,  also  for  name  of  official  A.  L.  A. 
"hotel  in  Brussels  in  case  you  are  not  to  be 
with  the  party  on  the  travel  portion  of  the 
trip.  It  is  hoped  that  many  having  other 
plans  of  travel  independent  of  all  parties  will 
arrange  to  sail  either  June  25  from  Boston, 
or  Aug.  26  from  New  York,  with  the  library 
parties. 

Portions  of  any  of  these  travel  trips  out- 
lined, as  for  instance,  a  week  in  Paris,  may 
"be  omitted  and  rebate  secured. 

The  steamer  "Vaderland,"  from  New  York 
Aug.  6.  is  also  the  official  steamer  for  the 
International  Educational  Congress,  to  be 
Held  at  Brussels  Aug.  21.  This  arrangement 
has  been  made  with  the  permission  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Travel  Committee,  with  the  belief 
that  many  friends  and  members  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  will  thus  be  found,  and  the  trip  be 
made  more  enjoyable  than  if  the  steamer 
were  now  thrown  open  to  regular  booking 
through  the  steamship  company.  As  the  N. 
E.  A.  meets  at  Boston  July  2-8,  a  trip  is  be- 
ing planned  in  connection,  sailing  from  Bos- 
ton for  Liverpool  by  steamer  "Cymric"  July 
12,  giving  a  week  in  England,  the  Rhine  trip, 
the  Passion  Play,  Switzerland  and  Paris,  be- 
fore arrival  at  Brussels.  As  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  reach  Boston  in  time  for  this  steamer 
from  the  Mackinac  conference,  some  mem- 
bers may  desire  to  arrange  for  passage  on 
this  trip,  which  is  also  in  charge  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  University  Travel. 

Miss  Katharine  L.  Swift  is  a  member  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Travel  Committee,  care  Bureau  of 
University  Travel,  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


State  Xibrarg  Commissions 

KENTUCKY    LIBRARY    COMMISSION 

A  bill  creating  the  Kentucky  Library  Com- 
mission was  passed  at  the  recent  session  of 
the  legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor 
March  17.  The  bill  was  passed  exactly  as 
drawn  by  the  joint  committee  appointed  by 
the  Kentucky  Library  Association.  This 
committee  included  members  from  the  Libra- 
ry Association  and  from  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  also  several  other 
prominent  citizens.  The  bill  follows  in  most 
particulars. the  outline  presented  at  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Conference  by  Mr.  Hadley,  chair- 
of  the  Committee  on  essentials  of  a  model 
commission  law. 

Its  general  features  are:  Five  members, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  term  four  years, 
serve  without  salary;  secretary,  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission,  to  be  trained  in 
modern  library  methods  and  to  have  usual 
duties;  commission  to  perform  the  usual 
functions,  including  advice  and  assistance  to 
existing  libraries  and  to  communities  pro- 
posing to  establish  them,  operate  a  system 
of  travelling  libraries,  conduct  courses  of  li- 
brary instruction  and  hold  institutes  and 
"perform  such  other  services  in  behalf  of 
public  libraries  as  it  may  consider  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  state;"  biennial  report, 
annual  appropriation  $6000. 

Although  much  was  done  by  the  Kentucky 
Library  Association  and  by  the  State  Feder- 
ation to  create  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  it  is  well  known  that  credit  for  tireless 
work  with  members  of  the  legislature  is  due 
to  Miss  Fannie  C.  Rawson. 

It  is  expected  that  the  governor  will  ap- 
point the  members  of  the  commission  in  the 
near  future.  One  member  must  be  a  woman, 
who  is  to  be  appointed  from  a  list  of  not 
less  than  three  to  be  submitted  by  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  travelling  libraries,  now  con- 
taining 5800  volumes,  which  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  State  Federation  for  13  years, 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  new  commission 
as  soon  as  it  is  organized  and  prepared  to 
operate  them  on  a  more  extensixe  scale. 
WILLIAM  F.  Yusx. 

UTAH    LIBRARY    GYMNASIUM    COMMISSION 
During  1907  the  legislature  of  Utah  passed 
the  following  bill : 

"Be  it  enacted  that  Sec.  1369  of  the  revised 
statutes  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1369.  In  cities  of  the  third  class  and 
towns.  Tax. 

"When  fifty  legal  voters  of  any  city  of  the  third 
class  or  of  any  town,  shall  present  a  petition  to  the 
recorder  or  clerk  of  such  city  or  town,  asking  that 
an  annual  tax  be  levied  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  free  public  library  in  such  city  or 
town,  and  shall  specify  a  rate  of  taxation  not  to 
exceed  one  mill  on  the  collar,  such  recorder  or  clerk 
phall  in  the  next  legal  notice  of  a  regular  biennial 
tlection  in  such  city  or  town,  give  notice  that  at 
such  election  every  elector  who  shall  have  paid  a 
property  tax  therein  the  year  next  preceding  sue  a 
election  may  vote  '  tor  a — mill  tax  for  a  free  public 
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library,  yes — no,'  specifying  in  such  notice  the  rate 
of  taxation  mentioned  in  said  petition;  and  if  the 
maiority  of  all  votes  cast  in  such  city  or  town  shall 
be  'for  free  public  library,'  the  tax  specified  in  such 
notice  shall  be  levied  and  collected  as  other  general 
taxes  of  said  city  or  town,  and  shall  be  known  as 
the  'library  fund;'  provided,  that  when  said  fifty 
petitioners  shall  ask  that  a  free  public  gymnasium 
be  established  and  maintained  in  connection  with 
raid  free  public  library,  ond  shall  specify  in  their 
petition  asking  for  both  library  and  gymnasium,  a 
tax,  not  to  exceed  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  said 
recorder  or  clerk  shall  give  notice  as  herein  pro- 
vided, that  said  electors,  as  provided,  may  vote  'for 
a — mill  tax  for  a  free  public  library  and  free  gym- 
nasium, yes — no,'  specifying  the  rate  of  taxation 
mentioned  in  said  petition  for  library  and  gym- 
nasium. And  if  the  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast 
be  'for  tax  for  free  public  library  and  free  public 
gvm:ianum.'  the  tax,  not  to  exceed  two  mills  on  the 
collar,  shall  be  levied  and  collected  annually  as  pro- 
vided, and  shall  be  known  as  vhe  library  and  gym- 
nasium fund;  provided  that  the  free  public  library 
may  be  established  and  maintained  without  the  gym- 
r  asium  as  before  provided  by  Sec.  1369." 

The  first  thought  in  joining  the  gymnasium 
to  the  library  was  to  make  it  attractive  to 
boys  who  had  not  formed  the  reading  habit 
and  were  not  attending  school. 

The  provision  by  law  for  a  maintenance 
tax  of  two  mills  if  both  library  and  gymna- 
sium are  established  means  $200  annually  on 
every  $100,000  assessment.  The  value  of  this 
small  tax  probably  lies  in  the  insurance  of 
permanency  to  the  institution. 

On  Oct.  3,  1907,  a  convention  of  represen- 
tative citizens  from  the  towns  in  the  state 
was  called  by  Governor  Cutler.  The  purpose 
of  the  convention  was  to  call  attention  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law  quoted  above  and  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  taking  advantage  of  its 
provisions.  The  state  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
State  Library  and  Gymnasium  Commission. 
The  Commission  was  empowered  to  lead  in 
the  movement  to  establish  libraries  and  gym- 
nasiums, to  a£t  as  a  bureau  of  information 
and  inspiration  to  the  people  and  to  organ- 
ize a  state  league  to  further  the  work  in  all 
parts  of  the  state. 

On  Oct.  15,  1907,  the  Commission  appointed 
called  another  convention  inviting  the  cities 
and  towns  each  to  send  their  mayors  and 
also  other  representatives.  These  delegates, 
after  being  given  a  more  thorough  explana- 
tion of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  move- 
ment, were  authorized  to  return  to  their  re- 
spective cities  and  towns  and,  co-operating 
with  the  mayor,  to  organize  a  local  league 
from  which  one  member  should  be  elected  as 
an  official  representative  in  the  State  league 
to  be  organized  fully  under  the  lead  of  the 
State  Commission  later. 

On  Feb.  4,  1908,  the  commission,  after  giv- 
ing due  legal  notice,  voted  to  incorporate 
itself.  This  placed  the  state  commission  on 
a  legal  business  basis,  with  power  to  gather 
and  distribute  funds  for  the  promoting  of 
the  movement  it  represents. 

The  Commission  entered  upon  its  duties 
May  i,  1909.  Some  months  were  spent  at  the 


outset  in  laying  plans  for  a  campaign  of  the 
state,  so  that  up  till  September  little  \\as 
done  towards  pushing  the  work  among  the 
people.  But  during  September  and  October 
the  Commission  visited  a  number  of  cities 
where  some  interest  in  the  cause  had  already 
been  aroused,  and  as  a  result  at  the  regular 
municipal  election  three  more  cities  — Rich- 
field, Price  and  Vernal  — voted  the  library- 
gymnasium  tax.  This  makes  12  cities  in  the 
state  that  have  availed  themselves  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  library  law,  and  either  have  es- 
tablished, or  will  very  soon  establish,  the 
public  library  or  library  and  gymnasium. 

But  this  does  not  represent  all  of  the  re- 
sults that  have  been  accomplished.  Since  the 
November  election  the  campaign  of  education 
has  been  continued,  and  the  library-gymna- 
sium gospel  has  been  carried  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  other  cities  of  the  state.  In  some 
of  these  cities  the  people  have  responded  by 
going  ahead  to  open  up  reading  rooms,  school 
libraries  and  gymnasiums,  without  waiting 
for  the  vote  of  the  people  to  establish  these 
institutions.  In  Manti,  for  instance,  the  com- 
mercial club  led  out  in  building  by  private  en- 
terprise an  armory-gymnasium,  costing  about 
$33,000.  This  building  is  used  not  only  as 
quarters  for  a  company  of  the  state  militia, 
but  for  the  public  at  large  and  the  schools. 
It  was  dedicated  on  Jan.  29,  1910,  Governor 
Spry  and  other  state  officials  participating 
in  the  event. 

Great  interest  in  the  cause  of  libraries,  gym- 
nasiums and  public  playgrounds  is  being 
manifested  all  over  Utah.  The  prohibition 
wave  has  added  greatly  to  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  people  have  responded  to  the 
call  for  some  better  public  houses  for  the 
boys  than  the  saloons  and  streets.  Probably 
half  the  larger  cities  in  Utah  and  many  of 
the  smaller  ones  have  given  evidence  in  va- 
rious ways  of  their  faith  in  the  library-gym- 
nasium cause.  At  the  next  municipal  election 
there  will  no  doubt  be  a  score  of  these  cities 
call  for  a  vote  on  the  tax  to  create  a  library 
fund. 

Until  that  step  is  taken  the  hands  of  the 
people  are  to  some  extent  tied ;  but  the  work 
of  stimulating  an  interest  in  good  books,  and 
in  more  wholesome  games  and  pastimes,  is 
constantly  being  furthered  by  the  schools  and 
various  literary  and  athletic  organizations  in 
the  state. 

The  schools,  by  reason  of  the  new  law, 
which  obliges  school  boards  to  expend  an- 
nually a  certain  amount  for  the  purchase  of 
school  library  books,  have  received  an  up- 
lifting impetus  that  is  making  greatly  for 
their  betterment.  In  some  school  ^  districts 
the  teachers  and  trustees  are  keeping  open 
these  libraries,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pupils,  but  for  the  patrons.  And  these  school 
libraries  are  maintained  in  several  places 
during  the  vacation  periods. 

HOWARD  R.  DRTGGS,  Secretary. 
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State  Xibrars  Bssociattons 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA    LIBRARY   ASSO- 
CIATION 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  new  children's  room 
of  the  Public  Library  on  March  22,  the  topic 
discussed  being  "Library  conditions  in  Mary- 
land." The  principal  speaker  was  Dr.  Ber- 
nard C.  Steiner,  librarian  of  the  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library,  who  pointed  out  the  rural  na- 
ture of  the  state,  and  gave  an  historical  out- 
line of  the  library  movement  from  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  efforts  of 
the  library  commission  to  distribute  books 
throughout  the  state  by  means  of  travelling 
libraries,  and  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
libraries  in  the  smaller  towns  through  the 
efforts  and  expert  advice  of  the  field  secre- 
tary, Miss  Farr.  Dr.  Steiner  was  followed 
by  Miss  Farr,  who  described  the  experiences 
and  difficulties  of  her  work,  and  by  Miss 
Noyes,  librarian  of  the  Medical  Library  of 
Baltimore,  who  spoke  of  her  work. 

MILTENBERGER  N.  SMULL,  Secretary. 

FOX  RIVER  VALLEY  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  I2th  annual  meeting  of  the  Fox  River 
Valley  Library  Association  was  held  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  Elisha  D.  Smith  Li- 
brary, Menasha,  Wis.,  on  March  3-4,  1910. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  some  24  libra- 
ries being  represented,  and  six  members  of 
the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission  be- 
ing present. 

The  first  session,  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
was  called  to  order  by  Lucy  Lee  Pleasants, 
president  of  the  Association.  An  address  of 
welcome  from  the  city  was  given  by  Mayor 
N.  G.  Remmel,  the  address  in  behalf  of  the 
Menasha  Library  Board  was  given  by  Mc- 
Carthy Pleasants,  while  Frank  J.  Harwood 
responded  for  the  Association.  The  after- 
noon was  largely  devoted  to  reviewing  the 
"Relation  of  the  library  to  the  schools." 
Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, gave  a  practical  talk  on  this  subject, 
followed  by  Mary  A.  Smith,  of  Eau  Claire, 
who  gave  her  experience  in  acquainting  pu- 
pils of  the  eighth  grade  with  the  use  of  the 
library,  so  that  they  had  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  it  before  entering  the  high 
school.  The  discussion  was  ltd  by  Jeannette 
M.  Drake,  of  the  Commission. 

"The  ideal  library"  was  presented  by  Miss 
Gabriella  Ackley.  of  Watertown,  the  discus- 
sion being  led  by  Mary  E.  Hazeltine,  precep- 
tor of  the  Wisconsin  Library  School.  Miss 
Hazeltine  stated  that  the  library  was  a  part 
of  the  municipal  organization,  and  must  bear 
comparison  with  other  departments  of  the 
city;  in  short,  must  be  an  effective  part  of 
the  city  government.  A  question  box  fol- 
lowed, in  charge  of  Miss  Harriet  P.  Sawyer, 
of  the  Commission. 


The  evening  meeting  opened  with  an  ad- 
dress on  "Historic  sites,"  by  Hon.  P.  V. 
Lawson,  of  Menasha.  An  interesting  de- 
scription was  given  of  the  many  historic 
places  in  the  vicinity  and  of  the  early  pioneers 
and  their  homes.  The  principal  address  of 
the  evening  was  given  by  President  Samuel 
Plantz,  of  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  on 
"Books;  what  and  how  we  should  read." 

Previous  to  the  morning  session,  on  March 
4,  a  mending  demonstration  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Sawyer.  The  session  opened  with  a 
paper  by  Ada  J.  McCarthy,  of  Marinette,  on 
"How  European  travel  interprets  library 
work."  A  paper  on  "Some  modern  tenden- 
cies in  literature"  was  next  given  by  Lutie  E. 
Stearns,  of  the  Commission.  Miss  Stearns 
told  of  the  vast  amount  of  literature  pub- 
lished during  the  past  year  and  the  relative 
proportion  of  each  class  published.  Fiction 
last  year  occupied  second  place,  and  was 
only  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  output.  She 
explained  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  high 
price  of  books  and  emphasized  the  increasing 
tendency  toward  commercialism  in  literature. 
Miss  Stearns  then  led  a  book  symposium, 
consisting  of  three-minute  reviews,  given  by 
about  a  dozen  librarians  and  library  trustees. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  president,  Frank  J.  Harwood, 
Appleton ;  vice-president,  O.  G.  Ellis,  Oconto ; 
secretary,  Helen  Mathews,  De  Pere,  and 
treasurer,  Florence  Hays,  Ripon. 

AGNES  LUCY  DWIGHT,  Secretary. 

RHODE  ISLAND  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  Rhode  Island  Library  Association  held 
its  winter  meeting  in  the  Arlington  Free  Li- 
brary on  Wednesday,  March  30,  1910.  The 
attendance  was  good  and  a  delightfully  in- 
formal spirit  of  sociability  pervaded  the 
meeting.  The  morning  session  was  opened 
at  10.30,  Mr.  J.  L.  Harrison,  of  the  Provi- 
dence Athenseum,  presiding  in  the  absence  of 
the  president,  Mr.  Richard  Bliss.  Mr.  Ethan 
Wilcpx,  librarian-emeritus  of  the  Westerly 
Public  Library,  gave  a  paper  on  his  experi- 
ences in  "Book  buying  in  New  York."  It 
contained  several  excellent  suggestions  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  libraries  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  securing  "book  bargains." 
These  were  discussed  informally  by  some  of 
the  librarians  present. 

Miss  Jane  E.  Gardner,  formerly  of  the 
Seattle  Public  Library,  spoke  of  some  of  her 
impressions  of  western  libraries,  giving  a 
little  glimpse  of  some  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  West  and  East  in  library  work. 

After  a  pleasant  noon  hour,  during  which 
luncheon  was  served  by  the  "Ladies'  Auxil- 
iary" in  the  lunch  room  of  the  library,  the 
Association  was  again  called  to  order  by 
Vice-President  Harrison  at  2.30.  Rev.  J.  L. 
Peacock,  of  the  Westerly  Public  Library, 
gave,  in  an  address  on  "The  stranger  within 
the  gates,"  his  idea  of  what  the  public  had  a 
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right  to  expect  from  a  library  and  a  librarian. 
Rev.  G.  G.  Atkins,  D.D.,  of  the  Central  Con- 
gregational Church,  Providence,  spoke  of 
"Libraries  from  the  outsider's  point  of  view." 
As  an  outsider  he  gave  the  Association  a 
little  different  view  point  from  the  one  usually 
presented.  He  asked  that  the  library  "make 
connections  with  the  public  with  as  little  in- 
sulation as  possible."  He  also  made  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  the  spread  of  general  culture 
through  the  medium  of  the  library. 

ELEANOR  STARK,  Secretary. 

Xibran?  Clubs 

CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  regular  March  meeting  was  held  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  Public  Library 
Thursday  evening,  March  10. 

Miss  Ellen  FitzGerald,  of  the  Chicago  Nor- 
mal School,  spoke  on  "An  American  reader 
in  London  and  Paris."  Miss  FitzGerald  gave 
her  personal  observations  and  experiences  in 
libraries  and  bookshops  of  London  and  Paris. 
An  instructive  comparison  of  methods  and 
facilities  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Nationale  was  given.  The  descrip- 
tion of  readers  was  very  interesting,  though 
none  the  less  valuable  were  Miss  Fitz- 
Gerald's  description  of  the  bookstores,  such 
as  Quaritch's  and  the  book  stalls  of  Pater 
Noster  Row  and  the  Piccadilly.  The  Guild 
Hall  Library  and  the  library  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  as  well  as  other  libra- 
ries in  London,  and  the  Library  of  Saint 
Genevieve  in  the  Latin  Quarter  and  others 
in  Paris  were  also  described. 

The  possibility  of  picking  up  rare  volumes 
in  the  little  bookstores  on  the  'Quais  of  Paris 
was  also  emphasized.  In  London  more  than 
in  Paris  the  bookseller  seemed  more  con- 
cerned about  commercial  interest  in  his  stock 
than  in  intellectual  interest. 

Miss  Janet  Lewis,  of  New  York,  told  of 
her  process  of  treating  bindings  to  rejuvenate 
the  old  leather  as  well  as  to  preserve  modern 
bindings. 

EDWARD  D.  TWEEDELL,  Secretary. 

NEW    YORK   LIBRARY   CLUB 

The  March  meeting  of  the  New  York  Li- 
brary Club  was  held  at  the  Harlem  Library 
Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  on 
March  16  at  3  o'clock. 

After  a  brief  business  session  the  meeting 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  three  un- 
usually interesting  papers:  the  first  by  Miss 
Julia  E.  Elliott,  "Indexing  and  some  other 
unorganized  lines  of  library  work,"  will  ap- 
pear in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL.  A  paper  on 
"Book  collectors  as  public  library  benefac- 
tors," by  Mr.  George  Watson  Cole,  was  read 
by  Miss  Ruth  S.  Granniss,  librarian  of  the 
Grolier  Club  Library.  Mr.  Cole  covered  a 


very  broad  field  in  his  paper,  including  among 
book  collectors  not  only  those  who  are  known 
because  of  their  collections  of  books  but 
also  bibliophiles,  lovers  of  books  as  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  art  preservative  of  arts, 
dilettanti,  followers  of  a  single  branch  of 
knowledge,  scholars  versed  in  knowledge 
and,  indeed,  all  those  for  whom  books  are 
necessities  of  life.  He  considered  as  bene- 
factors not  only  those  who  had  devoted  their 
collections  to  libraries,  but  all  who  by  any 
public  or  private  means  have  been  conserva- 
tors of  literature  and  learning,  and  finally 
the  term  "public  libraries"  was  not  restricted 
to  the  meaning  usually  attached  to  those 
words,  but  extended  to  include  all  libraries, 
public  or  private,  which  are  so  liberally  ad- 
ministered that  any  well-accredited  scholar 
may  be  admitted  to  pursue  his  investigations. 
The  period  covered  by  Mr.  Cole's  paper  be- 
gan with  the  monastic  libraries  of  the  middle 
ages  and  came  down  through  the  great  libra- 
ries of  the  continent,  England,  and  this 
country,  to  the  collectors  of  our  present  time. 
Mr.  Cole  showed  that  in  the  last  analysis 
the  public  has  benefited  from  most  great  col- 
lections, either  directly  through  the  collec- 
tions as  a  whole  finding  their  last  resting 
place  in  some  great  library,  or  by  the  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  desired  books  at  auction 
when  these  libraries  are  dispersed,  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  distribution  of  sale  catalogs 
which  are  in  many  cases  valuable  bibliogra- 
phies of  the  subject  of  the  collection. 

The  third  paper  on  the  program  was  "The 
history  of  bookselling,  old  and  new,"  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Jenkins,  in  charge  of  the  library  de- 
partment of  Charles  Scribner.  Mr.  Jenkins 
began  his  story  with  the  Augustan  age  in 
Rome,  a  period  when  bookselling  and  libra- 
rianship  were  recognized  professions  —  that 
halcyon  age  when  librarians  and  booksellers 
dwelt  together  in  friendliness  and  equity;  a 
time  when  each  bookseller  sold  the  works 
of  a  certain  author,  and  there  were  no  net 
and  no  regular  books,  and  no  cutting 
of  rates.  Rome  continued  the  center  of 
the  book  world  for  centuries,  the  early 
collectors  of  monastic  libraries  journeying 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books. 
Then  the  monastery  became  the  seat  of  book- 
making,  and  for  centuries  both  the  making 
and  the  selling  of  books  was  confined  to  the 
cloister.  With  the  introduction  of  printing 
begins  the  modern  period  of  bookselling, 
which  is  also  the  real  beginning  of  publish- 
ing. The  pioneers  were  printers,  booksellers 
and  publishers  all  in  one,  and  their  products 
were  mainly  editions  of  the  classic  authors, 
as  authorship  as  a  profession  had  not  yet 
come  into  existence.  Mr.  Jenkins  noted  that 
bookselling  seemed  to  have  changed  for  the 
worse  with  the  coming  into  existence  of  au- 
thorship as  a  profession.  Those  early  print- 
ers and  publishers  were  men  of  culture, 
while  in  the  Elizabethan  period  *here  came  a 
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perfect  rabble  of  booksellers,  who  starved  the 
authors  who  had  nothing  but  their  wits  to 
live  on,  and  dragged  to  the  very  depths  of 
degradation  the  profession  of  literature.  The 
booksellers  of  the  i8th  century  were  more 
worthy  of  their  valuable  calling.  Samuel 
Richardson,  Joseph  Johnson,  the  publisher  of 
Cowper;  John  Dunton,  publisher  of  the 
"Tatler,"  and  John  Newbery  are  among  the 
well-known  names  of  that  period.  At  this 
time  also  started  two  of  the  great  publishing 
houses  of  England,  the  Rivingstons  and 
Longmans',  that  have  endured  to  the  present 
day.  Mr.  Jenkins  touched  lightly  on  the 
modern  conditions  of  the  trade,  but  looked 
forward  in  closing  to  the  time  when  the  li- 
brary and  the  bookseller  should  join  forces 
in  the  aim  of  making  more  accessible  the 
books  of  the  world. 

JOSEPHINE  A.  RATHBONE,  Secretary. 

Xtbrarp  Scbools  anfc  Urainins 
Classes 

CHAUTAUQUA    LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  loth  annual  session  of  the  Chautauqua 
Library  School  will  be  held  July  9-Aug.  20. 
The  course  of  study  is  general,  and  is  de- 
signed for  librarians  and  library  assistants 
who  cannot  leave  their  work  for  the  ex- 
tended coarse  offered  in  the  regular  library 
schools,  but  who  can  get  leave  of  absence  for 
six  weeks  of  study  to  gain  a  broader  concep- 
tion of  their  work  and  a  general  understand- 
ing of  i  modern  methods  and  ideals.  This 
course  is  especially  planned  to  accomplish  the 
most  possible  in  six  weeks.  Lectures  and 
instruction  will  deal  with  library  organiza- 
tion and  administration,  library  technique,  se- 
lection, buying  and  care  of  books,  library 
building  and  equipment,  statistics  and  ac- 
counts, library  extension,  work  with  children 
and  study  classes. 

The  Chautauqua  and  neighboring  libraries 
give  the  students  practical  work  under  direc- 
tion of  their  instructors.  Practice  work,  fol- 
lowing instruction,  is  carefully  revised.  Visits 
are  made  to  the  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  West- 
field  and  Jamestown  libraries. 

Dr.  Melvil  Dewey  will  be  general  director 
of  the  school.  Mary  E.  Downey,  library  or- 
ganizer of  Ohio,  will  be  resident  director. 
Alice  E.  Sanborn,  librarian  of  Wells  College, 
and  Annie  F.  Petty,  librarian  North  Carolina 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  will  be 
general  instructors. 

The  work  of  the  staff  will  be  supplemented 
by  special  lectures  from  time  to  time  and  by 
the  regular  Chautauqua  program,  which  of- 
fers during  the  whole  six  weeks  of  the  school 
a  series  of  lectures,  concerts,  readings  and 
discussions. 

The  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  are 
already  engaged  in  library  work  or  have 
-definite  appointment  to  library  positions.  It 


is  limited  to  the  number  that  can  be  given 
satisfactory      instruction      and      supervision. 
Early  application  should  be  made  to  Mary  E. 
Downey,  State  Library,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
NEW   YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  following  library  workers  have  re- 
cently visited  the  school  as  lecturers  in  the 
Advanced  administration  course: 

Jan.  21.  Mr.  Edward  F.  Stevens,  librarian, 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  'Technical 
books."  Mr.  Stevens  discussed  the  purpose 
and  possibilities  of  special  reference  work  in 
technology  snd  indicated  a  few  of  the  prin- 
ciples to  be  observed  in  selecting  technical 
books.  A  considerable  amount  of  illustrative 
material  was  used  in  connection  with  the 
talk. 

Feb.  24-25.  Miss  Emma  V.  Baldwin,  libra- 
rian's secretary,  Brooklyn  Public  Library, 
"Office  routine  and  methods  in  a  large  public 
library"  (two  lectures).  These  lectures  dis- 
cussed the  business  organization  of  a  large 
branch  system  and  the  records  necessary  to 
keep  the  central  office  and  branches  in  close 
touch  with  each  other. 

March  1-2.  Miss  Linda  A.  Eastman,  vice- 
librarian,  Geveland  Public  Library,  "The 
Cleveland  Public  Library"  (two  lectures),  a 
detailed  description  of  the  work  of  this  li- 
brary, its  organization  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples involved  in  its  administration. 

The  Syracuse  University  Library  School, 
under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Sibley, 
paid  a  short  visit  to  the  State  Library  and 
Library  School,  Thursday,  March  24. 

On  Saturday,  March  26,  the  school  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  Pratt  Institute  Li- 
brary School  and  its  director.  Miss  Plummer, 
for  the  first  time  since  1904.  The  party  was 
conducted  through  the  State  Library  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School. 

The  Annual  Library  trip  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School  will  occur  April  26- 
May  4.  The  visit  will  include  libraries  in 
Northampton,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Boston 
and  Providence. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 

Instead  of  the  general  course  offered  the 
past  three  years,  the  summer  course  of  the 
New  York  State  Library  School  will  this 
year  consist  of  two  consecutive  courses  of 
three  weeks  each.  Students  may  apply  for 
either  course  or  both.  Those  taking  both 
will  have  all  the  subjects  treated  in  the  gen- 
eral course  except  administration,  selection 
of  books  and  work  with  children,  and  will 
cover  more  ground  in  reference,  government 
documents  arid  bibliography  than  has  here- 
tofore been  possible  in  the  general  course. 
Miss  Corinne  Bacon  will  again  be  in  general 
charge  of  the  work. 

Course  A  will  be  given  June  1-21,  and  will 
consist  of  three  subjects:  Government  docu- 
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ments  (9  lectures),  Mr.  Wyer;  Reference 
work  (12  lectures),  Mr.  Walter;  Bibliogra- 
phy (12  lectures),  Mr.  Biscoe. 

Course  B  will  be  given  June  22-July  12,  and 
will  also  include  three  subjects:  Cataloging 
and  subject  headings  (18  lectures  and  prac- 
tice work),  Miss  Bacon;  Shelflisting  (i  lec- 
ture), Miss  Bacon;  Classification  (18  lec- 
tures and  practice  work).  The  point  of  view 
will  be  that  of  the  public  library. 

As  the  time  of  both  students  and  faculty 
will  be  fully  occupied,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  admit  any  one  to  either  course  after  the 
day  on  which  it  begins. 

The  course  is  offered  only  to  those  already 
holding  paid  library  positions,  or  who  are 
under  written  appointment  to  such  positions. 
Entrance  examinations  are  not  required,  but 
a  high  school  course  is  expected  as  a  mini- 
mum educational  requirement.  For  those  en- 
gaged in  library  work  in  New  York  state 
there  is  no  charge  for  tuition.  To  others  the 
fee  is  $10  for  each  course  or  $20  for  the  two 
courses.  As  the  number  which  can  be  ad- 
mitted is  limited,  requests  for  application 
forms  or  further  information  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  registrar  of  the  school,  Miss 
Edna  M.  Sanderson,  State  Library  School, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  early  as  possible. 

F.  K.  WALTER. 

PRATT   INSTITUTE   SCHOOL    OF   LIBRARY 
SCIENCE  * 

The  dates  of  Miss  Zaidee  Brown's  and 
Miss  Caroline  Burnite's  lectures,  the  first  on 
"The  work  of  the  organizer"  and  the  second 
on  "Furniture  and  fittings  of  children's 
rooms,"  have  been  assigned  definitely  as  May 
3  and  May  27.  Miss  Pomeroy,  of  the  library 
staff,  will  give  the  lectures  on  Bookbuying, 
April  19  and  21. 

Plans  for  the  spring  field  work  during  the 
Easter  vacation  were  carried  out  as  follows : 
March  25.  —  New  York  to  Albany. 
March  26-28.  —  Albany  and  Troy.     Visits  to 
State  Library  and  Library  School,  and  to 
the  Hart  Memorial  Library,  of  Troy. 
March  28.  —  Albany  to  Springfield.     City  Li- 
brary  Association.     4.15   p.m.,    Springfield 
to  Boston.     Headquarters,  Hotel  Notting- 
ham. 

March  29.  — a.m.,  Boston  Public  Library, 
pm.,  Boston  Athenaeum;  Massachusetts 
State  Library;  West  End  Branch  of  Bos- 
ton Public  Library. 

March  30.  —  a.m.,  Cambridge  Public  Library ; 
Harvard    University   Library,      p.m.,    Sim- 
mons College;  Boston  Book  Co. 
March  31.  —  a.m.,  Brookline  Public  Library; 

Medford  Public  Library,    pm.,  free. 
April    i  —  8.40  a.m.,   Boston  to   Providence ; 
Providence    Public   Library,     p.m.,    Provi- 

*  These  notes  are  substantially  those  furnished  for, 
but  by  an  editorial  oversight  omitted  from,  the 
March  JOURNAL.  Additional  later  information  is 
given. 


dence    Athenaeum;    Brown    University    Li- 
brary. 

April   2. —  9  a.m.,    Providence  to   Newport; 
People's  Library;  Redwood  Library,    p.m., 
library  of  the  Hon.  D.  B.  Fearing.     4.15, 
return  to  Providence  and  New  York. 
Fortune  favored  the  party  with  a  week  of 

perfect   weather.     There   was  no   failure   of 

schedule,  and  the  trip  was  made  delightful 

and  restful  by  hospitality  of  a  social  nature 

in  several  places  as  well  as  profitable  by  the 

kind  attention  given  to  the  class  as  seekers 

for  information. 

Among  the  institute  privileges  open  to  the 

school  during  the  year  has  been  attendance 

on  the  following  entertainments  : 

Lecture,  "Old  China  and  new,"  by  Dr  Isaac 
H.  Taylor. 

Concert,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mannes. 

Christmas   reading,  by  Henry  Gains  Hawn. 

Lecture,  "Photography  by  invisible  rays,"  by 
R.  W.  Wood. 

Lecture,  "William  Morris,"  by  Prof.  Charles 
Zueblin. 

Organ  recital,  by  G.  W.  Stebbins. 

Song  recital  by  Gwylym  Miles. 
A  brief  visit  from  Miss  Linda  Eastman,  of 

the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  was  one  of  the 

events  of  the  month.     Miss  Eastman  was  a 

guest  at  the  farewell  tea  given  by  the  library 

staff  to  Miss  Hinsdale.    In  April  Mr.  W.  H. 

Brett   and    Miss    Mary   F.   Isom   visited   the 

school. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  GRADUATES 

Miss  Anna  Le  Crone  (1895)  is  cataloger  in 
the  Dayton  Public  Library  after  several 
years  in  school  work. 

Miss  Henrietta  Bartlett  (1902)  is  engaged  in 
cataloging  the  library  of  Beverley  Chew, 
of  New  York. 

Miss  Edyth  Miller  (1903)  is  cataloging  an 
astronomical  library  at  the  City  College. 

Miss  Margarethe  Fritz  (1904)  is  president 
of  the  Association  of  German  Women  Li- 
brarians, which  has  its  headquarters  in  Ber- 
lin. The  association  has  just  published  its 
first  annual  report. 

Miss  Luella  O.  Beaman  (1906)  is  now  senior 
assistant  in  the  Worcester  Public  Library. 

Miss  Alice  Cole  (1906)  has  been  engaged  as 
cataloger  by  the  Western  Reserve  Histor- 
ical Society's  Library,  Cleveland. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sherwood  (1907)  is  to  return 
from  Washington  to  New  York  to  resume 
her  former  position  in  the  Astor  Library. 

Miss  Winona  H.  Buck  (1908)  has  succeeded 
Miss  Douglas  as  assistant  to  the  supervisor 
of  work  with  children  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

Miss  Anna  Burns  (1908)  was  recently  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Hudson  Park 
branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Mr.  Donald  Hendry  (1908)  is  the  acting 
head  of  the  Applied  Science  department  in 
the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library. 
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Miss  Ethelwyn  Gaston  (1909)  is  engaged  on 
a  piece  of  special  work  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Library. 

Miss  Lillian  Griggs  (1909)  has  been  made 
first  assistant  of  the  Soulard  branch  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  senior  class,  at  the  end  of  their  month 
of  practical  work  in  various  public  libraries 
of  Illinois,  met  in  Chicago,  Monday,  March  7, 
for  the  annual  visit  to  libraries,  book  bind- 
eries, boek  stores,  and  printing  shops  of  that 
city  and  vicinity.  Headquarters  were  at  the 
Hotel  Del  Prado,  and  the  class  was  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  assistant  director.  Visits 
were  made  to  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
A.  L.  A.  headquarters,  Library  Bureau,  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society,  Newberry  Library, 
the  book  bindery  of  Ernst  Hertzberg  &  Sons, 
John  Crerar  Library,  Art  Institute  Library, 
Oak  Park  Public  Library,  Miss  Stiles'  bind- 
ery in  Oak  Park,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Blackstone  Memorial  Branch  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  Field  Museum  Library,  the 
libraries  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
the  manufacturing  plant  of  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.  The  class  attended  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Chicago  Library  Club  on  Thurs- 
day night. 

Elections  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
for  this  year  were  recently  announced,  and 
among  the  university  students  so  honored 
were  two  from  the  Library  School :  Miss 
Alice  L.  Blair,  a  senior,  and  Miss  Agnes  B. 
Cooper,  a  junior. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Purtill,  of  Mattoon,  began 
on  March  14  a  two  weeks'  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  book  mending.  The  students  are  di- 
vided into  sections  of  about  ten  each  for  two 
hours'  daily  work  at  the  repair  tables.  Be- 
sides learning  to  mend  books,  each  student 
familiarizes  herself  with  the  making  of  a 
book  to  the  extent  of  sewing  and  casing  one. 

The  Library  Club  met  March  2  at  the  Pi 
Beta  Phi  house,  and  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
L.  M.  Larson,  assistant  professor  of  history, 
on  Bjornsterne  Bjornston. 

The  junior  class,  on  Wednesday,  March  9, 
visited  the  public  library  of  Bloomington  and 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  Library 
at  Normal. 

Ernst  Hertzberg  &  Sons,  who  do  most  of 
the  binding  for  the  University  of  Illinois 
Library,  has  presented  to  the  school,  to  in- 
crease its  collection  of  illustrative  material, 
several  whole  skins  of  book  leather,  and  sev- 
eral books  illustrating  the  principal  stages  of 
the  book-binding  process. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

On  Jan.  21  the  school  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
lecture  from  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Koch,  libra- 


rian of  the  University  of  Michigan  Library, 
on  the  difference  between  the  administration 
of  a  university  and  a  public  library.  After 
the  formal  lecture  was  over,  Mr.  Koch  very 
kindly  showed  to  the  students  his  collection 
of  bookplates  which  he  had  with  him.  Both 
features  of  his  visit  were  much  enjoyed  by 
the  faculty  and  students. 

The  alumni  of  the  school  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  Mr.  George  F.  Strong,  re- 
cently appointed  to  the  position  of  librarian 
of  the  Adelbert  College  Library,  took  up  his 
new  duties  the  first  of  March. 

ALUMNI    NOTES 

We  note  the  following  appointments  among 
our  graduates : 

Miss  Mabel  Newhard,  '06,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Carey,  Ohio,  to  become  librarian  of  the 
Public  Library  of  Virginia,  Minn. 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Flexner,  '09,  an  assistant 
in  the  Circulating  Department  of  the  Free 
Public  Library  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  open  shelf  room  of 
that  department. 

Miss  Mildred  Parsons,  '07,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Prospect  Sub-branch 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Miss  Wilda  Strong,  '08,  has  been  appointed 
first  assistant  of  the  Alliance  SubTbranch  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Miss  Edith  M.'  Hill,  '08,  has  been  appointed 
first  assistant  of  the  St.  Clair  Branch  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY   SCHOOL 

The  closing  days  of  the  first  semester,  Jan, 
27-Feb.  i,  were  devoted  to  examinations  cov- 
ering the  work  of  the  term  in  the  various 
technical  and  bibliographical  courses.  These 
examinations  marked  the  end  of  instruction 
for  the  courses  in  classification,  library  econ- 
omy and  cataloging. 

Field  practice  began  Feb.  4,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  two  months  following  that  date. 
During  this  period  the  students  were  engaged 
in  practical  library  work  in  various  libraries 
of  the  state.  The  needs  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent and  of  the  libraries  cooperating  are 
taken  into  consideration  in  making  the  as- 
signments for  this  work.  The  schedule  of  ap- 
pointments for  the  two  months  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

SPECIAL  CATALOGING 

Fond  du  Lac  —  February,  Miss  Rogers  and 

Miss  Bonnell:   March,  Miss  Foland,   Miss 

Fleek,  and  Miss  Jackson. 
Green  Bay  —  February,   Miss  Lawrence   and 

Miss  Woodward;    March,   Miss   Lawrence 

and  Miss  Minton. 
Janesville  —  February,     Miss     Randall     and 

Miss    Stearns;    March,   Miss   Randall   and 

Miss  Wald. 
Merrill  —  February,  Miss  Kittleson  and  Miss 
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Kiemle;   March,  Miss   Kittleson  and   Miss 
Rogers. 

Racine  —  February,  Miss  Wald  and  Miss 
Flower;  March,  Miss  Cole  and  Miss  Greg- 
ory. 

LIBRARY   ORGANIZATION 

New  London  —  February,  Miss  Stevens  and 
Miss  Fleek;  March,  Miss  Stevens  and 
Miss  Unterkircher. 

Oregon  —  February,  Miss  Wyman. 

ASSISTANCE    FOR    SPECIAL    WORK 

Ashland  — -  March,  Miss  Hughes. 
Sturgeon  Bay  —  February,  Miss  Hughes. 
Tomahawk  —  March,  Miss  Fansler. 
Whitewater  —  February,      Miss      Borreson ; 

March,  Miss  Borreson  and  Miss  Wyman. 
Wanwatosa  —  February,  Miss  Gregory. 

LEGISLATIVE   REFERENCE   WORK 

Wisconsin  Library  Commission  —  Legislative 
Reference  Department  —  February  and 
March,  Miss  Bosson  and  Miss  Strong. 

APPOINTED  TO  REGULAR  CO-OPERATING   LIBRARIES 

Antigo  —  February,  Miss  Unterkircher. 
Saraboo  —  March,  Miss  Flower. 
Kenosha  —  February,  Miss  Foland. 
Madison  —  February,     Miss     Cole;     March, 

Miss  Skinner;  February  and  March,  joint 

course  students,  Miss  Dexter,  Miss  Martin, 

Miss  Morgan,  and  Miss  Smith. 
Manitowoc  —  March,  Miss  Wloodward. 
Marinette  —  March,  Miss  Bonnell. 
Marshfield  —  February,  Miss  Minton ;  March, 

Miss  Kiemle. 
Menpmonie  —  Stout      Institute  —  February, 

Miss  Jackson. 
Watertown  — February,  Miss  Skinner;  March, 

Miss    Stearns. 
Wausau  —  February,  Miss  Fansler. 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  Wisconsin  Li- 
brary School  catalog  for  the  year  1909-1910 
was  published  March  10  and  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  school.  It  contains  an  out- 
line of  the  course  of  study,  a  statement  of  the 
qualifications  required  for  entrance,  specimen 
examination  questions,  and  a  complete  list  of 
graduates  with  their  present  positions. 

The  entrance  requirements  have  been  al- 
tered to  include  a  knowledge  of  German, 
which  will  be  required  of  all  the  students  en- 
tering the  school  in  September,  1911.  "Al- 
though the  language  qualification  will  not  be 
required  of  those  entering  the  school  in  Sep- 
tember, 1910,  it  will  be  an  important  consid- 
eration in  making  up  the  class." 

SUMMER   SESSION 

The  i6th  summer  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
Library  School  will  be  held  in  Madison,  June 
27  to  Aug.  6,  1910. 

For  the  past  three  years  a  short  course  in 
library  methods  beginning  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember and  lasting  until  Thanksgiving  has 


taken  the  place  of  the  session  formerly  con- 
ducted in  the  summer  months.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  still  a  number  of  li- 
brarians in  the  state  who  have  not  been  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  training  offered  by 
the  short  course,  and  that  the  majority  of 
these  can  more  easily  obtain  the  necessary 
leave  of  absence  in  the  vacation  months,  it  has 
this  year  been  decided  to  return  to  the  for- 
mer plan  of  a  six  weeks'  summer  session, 
conducted  by  the  regular  faculty  of  the 
school. 

This  couise  will  include  elementary  tech- 
nical training  along  the  lines  most  essential 
for  a  small  library,  and  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  librarians  of  the  small  libraries 
and  others  engaged  in  actual  library  work 
who  are  unable  to  attend  the  regular  library 
school. 

A  circular  giving  more  detailed  information 
concerning  the  Summer  Session  is  now  ready 
for  distribution  and  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  library  school. 

MARY  EMOGENE  HAZELTINE,  Preceptor. 

TRevicwg 

CHILDREN'S  catalog :  a  guide  to  the  best  read- 
ing for  young  people,  based  on  24  selected 
library  lists ;  compiled  by  Marion  •  E.  Pot- 
ter, Bertha  Tannehill  and  Emma  L.  Teich. 
Pt.  i,  Author,  title  and  subject-catalog  of 
3000  books;    [Pt.   2,   Author   and   subject 
index  to  St.  Nicholas,  v.  28-36,  and  analyt- 
ical subject  references  to  over  500  books 
cataloged   in   pt.    i.]      Minneapolis,   Minn., 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,   1909.     181+267  p.  Q. 
(Standard  catalog  ser.)  cl.,  *$6  net. 
The  compilers  have  not  attempted  to  select 
a  children's  library,  but  only  to  prepare  from 
various  library  lists  of  "best  books"  a  tenta- 
tive list  from  which  libraries  may  make  their 
own  selection.    The  lists  used  were  compiled 
in   the   libraries   of   10   different   states   and 
have   all   been   published  between    1902   and 
1908.     Besides  these  the  1909  edition  of  the 
Buffalo  "Classroom  library,"  "Something  to 
read  for  boys  and  girls,"  issued  by  the  Brook- 
line  Public  Library,  and  many  other  lists,  in- 
cluding   those    printed    in    library    journals, 
have  been  consulted. 

From  this  cumulated  judgment  of  experi- 
enced librarians  the  compilers  have  made  a 
catalog  that  combines  three  purposes :  part,  i, 
comprising  3000  titles  of  books  in  print,  with 
annotations  and  with  a  number  in  parenthesis 
marking  grade  for  which  books  are  suitable, 
is  intended  for  the  patrons  of  the  library  in 
making  their  selections;  part  2,  comprising 
analytical  subject  references  to  about  400  of 
the  books  in  part  i,  combined  with  references 
to  volumes  28  to  36  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  in- 
tended for  the  reference  desk  of  the  chil- 
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dren's  department;  and  both  parts  together, 
the  titles  being  preserved  in  linotype  slugs, 
may  be  used  as  a  checklist  in  which  may  be 
indicated  the  particular  titles  that  a  library 
may  wish  to  have  included  in  its  individual 
catalog. 

Part  i  stands  the  test  of  catholicity,  popu- 
larity and  democratic  averages  of  taste  fairly 
well.  It  is  always  most  difficult  to  determine 
just  what  books  to  include  in  a  children's 
catalog.  Do  Mrs.  Jackson's  "Ramona,"  Mrs. 
Wiggin's  ''Penelope's  Irish  experiences"  and 
"Penelope's  progress,"  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Uncle 
Tom's  cabin,"  Fouque's  "Undine,"  Saintine's 
"Picciola,"  Male's  "Man  without  a  coun- 
try," Blackmore's  "Lorna  Doone,"  White's 
"Natural  history  of  Selborne,"  "Stockton's 
"Rudder  Grange,"  etc.,  belong  there?  If 
these  are  admitted,  the  line  drawn  against 
ethers  of  the  same  grade  becomes  decidedly 
arbitrary. 

Poetry,  fairy  stories,  folk-lore,  legends, 
mythology  and  nature  books  are  very  gener- 
ously cataloged,  w:hile  the  list  seems  a  little 
weak  in  biography  and  history.  If  it  was  a 
question  of  space,  that  might  have  been 
gained  by  selecting  more  critically  from  the 
works  of  certain  writers  instead  of  giving 
Henty  62  books,  James  Otis  28,  A.  J.  Church 
26,  C.  K.  Monroe  23,  W.  O.  Stoddard  29,  E. 
T.  Tonilinson  28,  etc.  It  also  savors  a  little 
of  favoritism  to  give  all  of  Palmer  Cox's 
"Brownie  books"  and  to  totally  ignore  the 
Uptons'  equally  delightful  "Golliwog"  inven- 
tions. The  annotations  for  this  first  part 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  As  the  work  of 
librarians  they  must  stand  a  little  criticism. 
As  descriptive  notes  what  is  the  value  of: 
Lorna  Doone:  Tells  of  the  savage  deeds  of 
the  outlaw  Doones,  the  maid  brought  up 
in  the  midst  of  them,  the  plain  Jorn  Ridd's 
herculean  power. 

Pilgrim's  progress :  Wonderful  adventures  of 
Christian  the  pilgrim  on  the  king's  high- 
way.   One  of  the  great  books  of  the  world. 
Faith    Gartney's    girlhood:    Of    Faith's    New 

Year  oracle  and  of  what  it  meant  to  her. 
Vicar  of  Wakefield :  Account  of  various  ca- 
lamities which  befell  the  Primrose  family 
and  how  at  last  fortune  did  change  in  their 
favor. 

David  Copperfield:  "Like  many  fond  parents, 
I  have  in  my  heart  of  hearts  a  favorite 
child  and  his  name  is  David  Copperfield." — 
Dickens. 

The  first  part  of  the  catalog  covers  181 
pages,  and  after  careful  examination  we  think 
that  except  from  the  "check-list"  point  of 
view  it  has  been  done  fully  as  well  in  other 
catalogs. 

Part  2  begins  with  a  list  of  the  books  ana- 
lytically indexed,  covering  six  pages  and  giv- 
ing publishers  and  prices ;  and  in  parenthesis 
the  number  of  references  made  to  every  book. 
The  list  has  been  made  with  discrimination 
and  thoroughness,  and  the  children's  librarian 


\\ill  be  grateful  for  so  decidedly  practical  an 
addition  to  her  reference  works.  The  refer- 
ences to  St.  Nicholas  are  run  in  the  same 
alphabet  with  the  selected  books  which  ap- 
pear under  subjects.  The  selection  covers 
almost  every  subject  in  which  a  child  is  in- 
terested or  upon  which  his  lessons  may  bear. 
This  part  may  be  had  separately  and  should 
have  a  good  demand  in  that  shape.  In  its 
third  capacity  of  "check-list"  it  should  also 
be  valuable  to  those  who  favor  the  making 
of  catalogs  from  standing  slugs.  For  this 
purpose  it  would  seem  better  to  have  price 
and  publisher  added  to  titles  in  Part  i.  The 
price  seems  forbidding,  but  the  work  was 
onerous,  and  the  cost  of  such  work  is  heavy. 
Miss  Marion  Potter's  inexhaustible  capacity 
for  work  has  been  again  shown  in  a  way  that 
must  add  to  her  constantly  growing  reputa- 
tion as  bibliographer.  A.  H.  LEYPOLDT. 

GLASGOW.      CORPORATION    PUBLIC    LIBRARIES. 

Index  catalogue  of  the  Townhead  District 

Library.     Glasgow,  University  Press,  Oct., 

1909.    8°.     lx+496  p. 

The  scheme  of  district  libraries  adopted 
by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  includes  16 
libraries  and  two  reading  rooms.  The  build- 
ings were  provided  through  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Carnegie,  who  gave  $600.000  for  the  pur- 
pose. Each  branch  library  contains  a  circu- 
lating department,  and  large  general  reading 
and  periodical  room  with  a  collection  of  ref- 
erence books  on  open  shelves,  a  reading  room 
for  women  and  another  for  children.  In  se- 
lecting the  books  for  the  various  branches  a 
principle  of  variation,  or  differentiation,  was 
observed.  It  was  recognized  that  there  were 
many  books  which  by  reason  of  their  import- 
ance or  popularity  must  be  present  in  each 
of  these  district  libraries,  but  as  far  as  pos- 
sible definite  subjects  are  represented  by  dif- 
ferent books  in  the  different  libraries.  This 
same  principle  has  been  applied  in  the  selec- 
tion of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  By  this 
means  each  branch  library  becomes  supple- 
mentary to  all  the  other,  and  the  total  range 
of  literature  thus  made  available  for  the  ser- 
vice of  readers  is  largely  increased.  In  order 
to  render  the  collections  as  accessible  as  pos- 
sible borrowers  are  at  liberty  to  draw  books 
from  any  branch,  though  not  from  two  at  the 
same  time.  Printed  catalogs  of  all  the 
branches,  as  far  as  published,  are  available 
for  consultation  at  each  library,  and  the 
reader  is  thus  enabled  to  find  what  further 
resources  the  other  libraries  have  without 
the  necessity  of  visiting  each  in  turn.  There 
has  also  been  instituted  a  daily  exchange  ser- 
vice between  all  the  branch  libraries  and  a 
central  point.  In  this  way  a  borrower  is 
enabled  to  have  books  (other  than  novels) 
sent  from  any  branch  library  to  the  library 
nearest  his  home,  from  which  they  are  issued 
to  him  in  the  usual  way. 
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The  Townhead  District  Library  has  at 
present  a  stock  of  11,000  volumes  in  its  cir- 
culating department.  The  catalog  is  a  good 
specimen  of  a  concise  dictionary  catalog,  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  single  line  entries.  It 
is  remarkably  compact,  and  sells  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally low  price  of  eight  cents  in  paper 
covers  and  16  cents  in  cloth  binding. 

Among  the  preliminary  pages  is  one  given 
up  to  suggestions  to  borrowers  on  the  use 
and  treatment  of  books,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  quoted  as  of  possible  interest  to 
librarians  wishing  to  impress  upon  their 
readers  some  of  these  same  truths :  "It  fre- 
quently happens  that  books  suffer  much  in- 
jury from  want  of  thought  and  want  of  care, 
without  any  ill  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
person  through  whom  such  injury  occurs. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  books  in  the 
libraries  are  the  property  of  the  citizens,  and 
that  it  is  altogether  in  the  interest  of  the 
borrowers  themselves  that  each  one  of  them 
should  avoid  any  practice  calculated  to  di- 
minish the  usefulness  of  the  books.  With 
careful  and  considerate  treatment  a  book 
will  last  far  longer,  and  serve  a  much  greater 
number  of  readers,  than  if  exposed  to  care- 
less or  reckless  usage.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  soiling  the  books.  The  hands 
should  be  washed  before  reading,  and  even 
then  the  very  bad,  though  very  prevalent, 
habit  ^of  wetting  finger  or  thumb  to  turn  the 
leaf  should  be  avoided.  If  the  book  be  read 
at  meal  times  every  caution  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  it  being  in  any  xyay  soiled  or 
marked,  and  it  should  be  kept  well  away 
from  food  or  cups  or  glasses.  When  the 
book  is  not  in  use  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
secure  place  provided  for  it,  out  of  the  reach 
of  young  children.  It  is  an  excellent  way  to 
keep  a  wrapper  of  clean  paper  about  the 
book  during  the  time  it  is  in  the  borrower's 
possession.  The  place  of  reading  should  be 
marked  by  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  clean 
paper  as  a  book  mark,  not  by  turning  down 
the  corner  or  fore-edge  of  the  leaf  or  by 
putting  in  any  bulky  article,  as  pencils,  scis- 
sors, etc." 

Among  the  "By-laws  and  regulations  for 
the  management  of  the  district  libraries"  I 
notice  one  that  I  have  not  observed  before 
among  the  rules  governing  any  American  li- 
brary: "Persons  reading  any  magazine  or 
other  periodical  must  surrender  the  same 
within  15  minutes  after  it  has  been  asked  for 
by  another  reader."  The  enforcement  of  this 
rule,  I  fear,  could  be  entrusted  only  to  the 
most  tactful  assistant.  The  rule  intended  to 
safeguard  readers  against  infectious  disease 
has  an  anti-tuberculosis  clause:  "Should  in- 
fectious disease  occur  in  houses  where  there 
are  library  books,  the  book  or  books  and 
borrower's  ticket  must  not  be  returned  to  the 
library,  but  handed  over  to  any  officer  of  the 
sanitary  authority  of  the  city  for  disinfection 


or  destruction.  A  similar  course  should  be 
followed  in  the  case  of  books  which  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  persons  suffering  from 
consumption." 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  catalog  I 
was  struck  with  the  following  entry: 

Periodicals.  In  applying  for  volumes  of 
periodicals,  borrowers  will  please  state  vol- 
ume, number,  or  year  required.  Monthly  and 
other  magazines  are  circulated  in  parts,  pre- 
vious to  binding. 

Under  this  caption  there  are  only  two  en- 
tries —  a  set  of  Good  words  and  The  Sunday- 
at-home  magazine  —  with  a  cross  reference 
"See  also  Newspapers."  The  question  nat- 
urally arises  as  to  whether  the  Townhead 
Branch  has  no  other  periodicals,  but  on  turn- 
ing over  the  preliminary  leaves  one  finds  the 
list  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  taken  in 
the  reading  room  of  the  Townhead  and  13 
other  affiliated  branches.  There  are  several 
score  of  weeklies  and  monthlies  credited  to 
the  Townhead  Branch,  many  of  which  must 
presumably  be  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  reference  under  the  United 
States  to  two  works  in  the  library  on  the 
presidents  of  the  United  States  by  Bellamy 
and  Marquis  —  but  to  mention  little  omis- 
sions like  these  is  a  graceless  proceeding 
when  dealing  with  so  commendable  a  publica- 
tion. THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 

THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY,  Manchester: 
an  analytical  catalogue  of  the  contents  of 
the  two  editions  of  "An  English  Garner;" 
compiled  by  Edward  Arber  (1877-07)  and 
rearranged  under  the  editorship  of  Thomas 
Seccombe  (1903-04).  Manchester,  at  the 
University  Press,  34  Cross  St.,  1909.  vi, 
221  p.  8°,  i  s.  net. 

It  was  a  happy  inspiration  that  led  Mr. 
Guppy  to  publish  this  analytical  catalog  to 
the  well-known  and  much-used  "English  Gar- 
ner," with  a  preface  which  considerations  of 
space  alone  prevent  us  from  quoting  in  full. 
It  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

".  .  .  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  every 
library  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
important  contributions  to  literature  which 
are  simply  buried  and  neglected  for  want  of 
proper  cataloguing,  because,  by  an  accident  of 
birth,  they  appear  in  a  volume  with  other 
equally  important  works,  which  have  been 
lumped  together  without  any  distinguishing 
title-pages,  or  have  been  disguised  under 
some  misleading  title. 

"The  component  parts  of  the  transactions 
of  many  learned  societies,  or  of  such  com- 
posite volumes  as  those  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  this  catalogue,  represent,  in  a  large 
number  of  instances,  results  of  scholarly  re- 
search, of  much  greater  value  to  the  student 
than  the  more  ambitious,  but  less  trustworthy 
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works  which  are  allowed  to  cumber  the 
shelves,  and  the  catalogues,  of  many  of  our 
libraries. 

"Every  item  recovered  from  this  buried  ma- 
terial and  made  accessible  by  means  of  the 
•catalogue  entry,  adds  to  the  available  re- 
sources of  the  library,  and  often  is  more 
valuable  than  the  purchase  of  new  volumes. 

"The  smaller  the  library  the  greater  the 
need  to  have  its  resources  expanded  in  this 
way. 

"There  never  has  been  a  question  as  to  the 
desirability  of  getting  at  this  hidden  mate- 
rial, but  the  question  of  ability  to  carry  out 
the  work  with  the  limited  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  many  libraries,  has  long  taxed  our 
ingenuity. 

"Hitherto  libraries  have  been  content  to 
work  independently  of  each  other,  working, 
it  is  true,  for  a  common  object,  but  without 
concerted  effort,  and  by  as  many  different 
methods  and  systems  as  there  are  different 
authorities.  The  result  has  been  a  most  de- 
plorable waste  of  energy. 

"For  example,  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
within  the  last  few  years  several  sets  of  the 
'Monumenta  Germanise  Historica'  and  of  the 
'Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum'  have  been 
analyzed  by  as  many  different  libraries.  To 
appreciate  the  waste  of  energy  involved  in 
these  cases  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out,  that 
to  analyze  properly  the  first-named  set,  some- 
thing like  three  thousand  slips  or  entries 
have  to  be  made.  Think  of  the  economy  of 
energy  that  would  have  been  effected  if  those 
libraries  had  entered  into  a  friendly  arrange- 
ment, under  which  each  undertook  to  analyze 
a  different  set  of  these  and  similar  historical 
collections,  and  to  supply  to  the  others  a  copy 
of  the  resulting  entries !  .  .  . 

"Libraries,  which  are  to  a  large  extent  the 
creation  of  this  age,  cannot  afford  to  lag  in 
this  matter  and  to  neglect  to  avail  themselves 
of  so  valuable  a  means  of  increasing  and  ex- 
tending their  sphere  of  usefulness,  by  recov- 
ering some  of  the  thousands  of  works  which, 
year  by  year,  are  diverted  from  the  natural 
stream  of  literature,  because  they  are  pub- 
lished as  subordinate  parts  in  collections  of 
essays,  papers  and  addresses,  or  similar  liter- 
ary miscellanies. 

"The  present  catalogue  of  the  two  editions 
of  "An  English  Garner"  has  been  printed 
with  the  object  of  emphasizing  the  need  for 
the  analytical  treatment  of  works  of  this 
character.  It  is  also  intended  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  placing  the  work  of  one 
library  at  the  service  of  other  libraries  at  a 
small  cost. 

"This  analysis  was  made  for  insertion  in 
our  own  cumulative  slip  catalogue,  and  con- 
sequently follows  our  own  cataloguing  prac- 
tice, which  may  be  found  to  differ  in  some  un- 
important points  from  the  'Cataloguing 
Rules'  of  the  Library  Association.  The  idea 


of  printing  was  quite  an  afterthought,  other- 
wise an  attempt  would  have  been  made  to 
bring  the  entries  into  line  with  the  new  code. 

"The  catalogue  has  been  printed  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
entries  can  be  cut  up  and  laid  down  on  cards, 
or  otherwise  treated  for  insertion  in  any 
cumulative  alphabetical  author  catalogue.  In 
the  case  of  libraries  where  it  cannot  be  so 
employed,  the  volume  may  be  found  to  be  of 
service  in  its  existing  form  to  students  of  the 
history  and  literature  of  our  own  country, 
since  it  provides  a  key  to  a  storehouse  of 
pamphlets,  broadsides,  and  occasional  verses, 
which  are  collected  in  the  'Garner/  and  are 
practically  unattainable  elsewhere."  .  .  . 

It  remains  for  the  reviewer  only  to  state 
his  cordial  agreement  with  these  principles, 
and  to  offer  some  comments  on  the  manner  in 
which  so  admirable  a  plan  has  been  carried 
out.  As  stated  in  the  preface,  the  code  fol- 
lowed differs  in  several  particulars  from  the 
"Cataloguing  rules."  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  that  difference  will  make  very 
difficult  the  insertion  of  all  of  the  entries  in 
a  card  catalog  made  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  now  happily  recommended  by  the 
two  Associations.  However  difficult  it  may 
prove  to  work  in  certain  entries,  it  would 
seem  wholly  desirable  to  do  this  in  every 
possible  instance.  No  matter  how  differently 
we  should  have  done  some  of  the  items,  the 
librarian  who  hesitates  on  that  account  to 
buy  this  book,  cut  it  up  and  insert  the  entries 
in  the  card  catalog,  is  sacrificing  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  readers  to  the  fetich  of  uni- 
formity. University  libraries,  in  particular, 
will  find  it  desirable  to  purchase  a  copy  in 
addition  to  stand  with  the  sets  as  a  complete 
index  to  their  contents. 

We  may  be  pardoned,  having  said  so  much 
in  its  praise,  for  pointing  out  some  few  par- 
ticulars in  this  work  in  which  the  cataloging 
rules  of  the  John  Rylands  Library  result  in 
entries  which  hardly  commend  themselves. 
Thus  we  find  this  entry:  "DETRACTION.  An 
excellent  sonnet,  wherein  the  lover  exclaim- 
eth  against  detraction.  .  .  .  See  Excellent 
Sonnet,"  while  under  EXCELLENT  SONNET  oc- 
curs the  full  entry.  The  latter  alone  would 
have  sufficed,  it  should  seem.  It  is  also  un- 
usual, to  say  the  least,  to  refer  from  Foe 
(Daniel)  to  Defoe  (D.),  while  Poor  Richard 
would  seem  well  enough  known  without  the 
LL.D.  after  Franklin's  name.  Every  work 
published  anonymously  seems  to  have  entry 
under  the  author  (when  known),  under  the 
first  significant  word  of  the  title,  and  like- 
wise under  some  catchword  in  the  title,  as 
DETRACTION  cited  above.  Thus  those  of 
Defoe's  works  found  in  the  "Garner"  which 
were  published  under  his  name  are  listed  un- 
der that  name  only,  but  the  History  of  the 
Kentish  petition"  is  entered  under  History, 
and  under  Kentish  petition;  the  Hymn  to  the 
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Pillory  under  Hymn  and  Pillory;  Legion's 
Memorial  under  Legion;  The  shortest  way 
with  the  dissenters  under  Shortest  way  and 
under  Dissenters;  the  True-born  Englishman 
under  True-born  Englishman;  all  in  addition 
to  entries  under  Defoe.  The  accident  of 
anonymous  publication  should  hardly  lead  to 
such  divergence  in  the  treatment  of  works  by 
an  author  so  well  known  as  Defoe. 

The  entry  EARLY  POEMS  for  Early  seven- 
teenth century  poems.  Egerton  mss.  no.  2013 
is  open  to  criticism.  Unusual  also  is  the 
method  of  entry  under  the  first  initial  in  the 
case  of  works  published  under  unidentified 
initials.  This  practice  has,  perhaps,  a  certain 
merit,  but  of  course  differs  radically  from 
current  usage.  The  entries  under  England 
will  also  prove  difficult  to  use  in  most  of  our 
card  catalogs,  though  doubtless  conforming 
to  the  scheme  in  the  John  Rylands  Library. 
Other  instances  might  be  cited,  but  enough 
have  been  noted  to  show  the  difficulties  which 
will,  unfortunately,  attend  the  effort  to  use 
these  entries  in  our  libraries. 

WILLIAM  WARNER  BISHOP. 

Xibrarp  BconomK?  ant>  IMstorg 


PERIODICALS 

Public  Libraries,  April,  contains  "The  li- 
brary and  the  woman's  club,"  by  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Pattison;  "American  education  and  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  five-foot  library,"  by  I.  B.  Rich- 
man;  "The  work  of  a  periodical  depart- 
ment," by  Katharine  B.  Judson. 

Special  Libraries,  the  official  monthly  bul- 
letin of  the  Special  Libraries  Association, 
February,  1910,  contains  a  useful  "Bibliog- 
raphy of  public  utility  valuations,"  by  Robert 
H.  Whitten,  and  departmental  material  under 
the  following  heads :  "Public  affairs,  notes 
and  references,"  supplied  by  John  A.  Lapp, 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  and  municipal 
reference  libraries  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  "Insurance  notes  and  references," 
supplied  by  D.  N.  Handy,  of  the  Insurance 
Library  Association  of  Boston;  "Technology 
notes  and  references,"  supplied  by  Joseph  L. 
Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Technology  li- 
braries committee;  "Public  utility  notes  and 
references,"  supplied  by  Robert  H.  Whitten. 
In  these  several  departments  useful  current 
references  to  articles  and  technical  publica- 
tions are  given. 

Aesculapian,  June-Sept.,  1909,  a  quarterly 
journal  of  medical  history,  literature  and  art, 
edited  by  Albert  Tracy  Huntington,  contains 
"The  writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin  pertain- 
ing to  medicine  and  the  medical  profession," 
a  continued  article  by  Theodore  Miller;  and 
"On  finding  books,"  by  Davina  Waterson. 

Library  Occurrent,  March,  1910,  contains 
a  brief  article  on  "The  public  documents  of 


Indiana,"  by  John  A.  Lapp,  which  should  be 
of  use  to  all  interested  in  state  publications. 

Cardiff  Libraries'  Review,  February,  con- 
tains brief  articles  on  "Plain  chats  on  read- 
ing," by  Arnold  Bennett,  to  be  continued, 
and  other  literary  subjects. 

Library  Assistant,  March,  contains  two 
contributions  to  a  "Discussion  on  library  ex- 
tension":  "Are  reading  circles  desirable  in 
public  libraries?"  by  W.  Benson  Thorne 
.(affirmative)  and  J.  F.  Hogg  (negative)  ; 
and  "Should  libraries  advertise?"  by  W.  C. 
Berwick  Sayers  (affirmative)  and  J.  D. 
Young  (negative).  "The  assistant  librarian, 
present  and  future,"  by  W.  C.  Berwick 
Sayers,  and  "The  junior  assistant  and  the 
Library  Association  certificates,"  by  C.  F.  G. 
Tessier,  complete  the  number. 

Library  Association  Record,  March,  con- 
tains "The  Library  Association  in  relation 
to  the  progress  of  the  public  library  move- 
ment," by  W.  Benson  Thorne;  "Public  li- 
braries in  Denmark,"  by  A.  S.  Steenberg; 
"Technical  training  in  librarianship  in  Eng- 
land and  abroad,"  by  James  Ross;  "Techni- 
cal training  in  librarianship  in  England  and 
abroad,"  by  Frank  M.  Glenn. 

Revue  critique  des  Livres  Nouveaux-  is  a 
continuation  in  enlarged  form  of  the  Bulletin 
des  Bibliotheques  populaires.  Each  number 
contains  (i)  a  study  on  some  recent  work; 
(2)  reviews  arranged  in  classified  order ;  (3) 
brief  summary  announcements  of  books.  The 
field  is  not  entirely  French  literature,  but 
includes  important  works  in  other  languages. 
The  reviews  follow  quickly  on  the  publica- 
tion of  a  book.  The  initial  number  of  the 
reorganized  periodical  is  January,  1910. 

Zentralblatt  filr  Bibliothekswesen.  Janu- 
ary-February, contains  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle by  J.  Franke  on  Prussian  govern- 
ment libraries,  many  of  which,  he  says,  are. 
in  certain  specialties  (for  example,  political 
science  and  law),  of  a  completeness  which 
cannot  be  approached  by  general  libraries. 
He  notes  the  often  insufficient  help,  the  cost- 
ly retention  of  unnecessary  duplicates  and 
other  works  that  could  be  spared,  the  in- 
sufficient availability  of  the  books  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  inadequate  accession  books, 
the  want  of  reading  rooms,  lack  of  periodical 
stock  taking,  insufficient  statistics  as  to  cir- 
culation, want  of  connection  with  the  bureau 
of  information  of  German  libraries.  The 
Monatsschrift  fur  Arbeiterbibliotheken,  which 
advocates  library  organization  in  the  di- 
rect interest  of  the  socialistic  party,  re- 
ports on  the  founding  of  a  library  for  the 
workmen  employed  in  shipping  on  the  Elbe. 
The  library,  consisting  of  2383  volumes,  is 
stationed  in  six  cities.  Aussig,  Tetschen, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  and  a  book 
drawn  in  one  city  can  be  returned  in  another. 
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Bollettino  delle  Biblioteche  Popolari  of 
Feb.  i,  1910,  contains  an  article  by  Clara 
Cavalieri  taking  up  again  the  question  of 
relations  between  Italian  popular  libraries 
and  the  Mutualita,  an  Italian  co-operative 
organization.  There  is  also  an  interesting 
set  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the  popular 
library  at  Pescarolo  (Cremona).  March, 
1910,  contains  an  article  by  Gemma  Harasim 
(of  Fiume)  on  the  relation  between  libra- 
ries and  schools;  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  a 
Florentine  popular  library ;  and  various  notes 
of  library  activities. 

Revista  de  Archives,  Bibliotecas  y  Museos, 
November-December,  1909,  contains  an  arti- 
cle on  the  portraits  of  Alonso  Cano  by  A. 
M.  de  Barcia;  an  interesting  study  of  the 
geography  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  as  noted 
in  the  Greek  writers,  by  Jose  Alemany;  and 
notes  on  the  Hispano-Mohometan  archaeolo- 
gy of  Seville,  by  Rodrigo  Amador  de  los  Rios. 

Bogsamlingsbladet,  the  Danish  quarterly,  v. 
4,  no.  6,  January-March,  1910,  is  rather  less 
actual  than  usual,  owing  to  the  approaching 
change  of  editor,  Mr.  J.  Bjerre,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society  "Foreningen  for  Dan- 
marks  folkebogsamlinger,"  who  has  tendered 
his  resignation.  There  is  an  article  by  Mr. 
P.  M.  Pedersen,  Randers,  on  principles  of 
book  reviewing,  besides  the  usual  news  from 
the  library  field  and  short  notices  of  a  num- 
ber of  recent  Danish  and  Norwegian  publi- 
cations. 

Folkebiblioteksbladet,  the  Swedish  quar- 
terly, v.  8,  no.  I,  January- March,  1910,  is  large- 
ly devoted  to  book  reviews.  V.  Soderberg 
deals  with  recent  historical  literature,  G. 
Linder  with  the  juvenile  books  of  1909  and 
the  signatures  G.  M-n.,  etc.,  with  recent  fic- 
tion. A  translation  is  given  of  the  German 
regulations  of  1909  for  the  education  of  li- 
brarians. 

For  Folke-og  Barnebobsamlinger,  the  Nor- 
wegian quarterly,  v.  4,  no.  i,  January-March, 
1910,  leads  with  an  article  by  J.  L.  Hirsch 
on  self-education,  with  special  reference  to 
the  use  of  libraries.  Mr.  A.  Arnesen  and 
Haakon  Nyhuus  continue  their  essay  on  cat- 
aloging, showing  a  marked  tendency  to  con- 
form to  the  A.  L.  A.  and  British  Associa- 
tion rules.  There  are  a  number  of  book  re- 
views and  the  news  from  the  Norwegian 
library  field  bear  witness  to  the  steadily 
growing  interest  for  the  cause  of  public  li- 
braries. Announcement  is  made  of  the  ap- 
pointments of  Mr.  Arne  Kildal  and  Miss 
Sontum  as  librarian  and  assistant  librarian 
respectively  of  the  Public  Library  of  Ber- 
gen. They  have  both  had  their  training  in 
American  library  schools. 

Bulletin  de  I'Institut  International  de  Bib- 
liographie,  1909,  fasc.  1-3.  This  issue  opens 
with  a  47-page  paper  by  A.  L.  Voge  on 
"Grouping  the  chemic  elements."  An  ab- 
stract of  this  paper  was  furnished  to  L.  j. 
(July,  1909,  p.  304-306)  by  John  Christian 


Bay.  Says  the  author:  ''The  proportion  of 
treatises  to  articles  published  in  serials  is  not 
more  than  i  in  100,  therefore  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  not  over  i  per  cent,  of  the  liter- 
ature of  a  science  ever  affects  a  library 
classification  .  .  .  Librarians  deal  with  treat- 
ises solely  and  these  are  usually  quite  gen- 
eral in  scope."  In  his  search  for  a  "system 
of  classification  for  inorganic  chemistry  that 
should  provide  the  most  efficient  grouping 
of  the  chemic  elements/'  he  tested  various 
"scientific  and  hybrid"  classifications  with  the 
scientific  literature,  and  "from  the  data  thus 
secured  of  the  frequency  of  co-treatment  of 
the  different  elements  a  more  strictly  bibli- 
ographic classification  of  them  was  pre- 
pared." As  a  result,  an  "Empiric"  and  an 
"Improved  Dewey"  classification  are  offered. 

The  Institute,  in  a  note  appended  to  the 
preceding,  records  the  opinion  that  the 
grouping  made  by  Mr.  Voge  is  the  result 
of  pure  chance.  The  relations  between  cer- 
tain chemical  bodies  may  acquire  an  im- 
portance which  causes  scientists  to  study  them 
more  assiduously.  Veritable  fashions  in 
chemistry  result  which  may  completely  over- 
turn the  relative  proportion  of  these  group- 
ings. Also,  it  is  added,  the  Decimal  classifi- 
cation evidently  occupies  a  median  position 
among  classifications,  which  justifies  its  re- 
tention as  an  international  system. 

Other  articles  in  this  issue  deal  with  "The 
use  of  Roman  numerals  in  bibliographies," 
by  R.  M.  Yerkes  and  H.  H.  Field,  a  uni- 
form international  type  of  booksellers'  cata- 
logs, and  "The  decimal  classification  and  its 
use  in  bookkeeping,"  by  G.  Paturel. 

De  Boekzaal,  October,  1909,  contains  arti- 
cles on  "The  Dutch  romance,  1906-9,"  by  H. 
Robbers,  a  list  of  novels ;  "The  Federazione 
Italiana  delle  biblioteche  popolari,"  by  E. 
Fabietti;  and  "The  new  University  library, 
Utrecht."  The  November  number  contains 
an  article  on  "The  Technical  library"  at  Haar- 
lem, which  was  established  in  October,  1904, 
with  285  volumes,  and  which  was  open  to 
the  public  every  Friday  evening.  The  li- 
brary is  maintained  by  subscription,  an  an- 
nual subscription  of  50  f.  from  the  De- 
partment of  Industry  and  25  f.  from  a  firm 
whose  employees  receive  constant  benefit 
from  the  use  of  the  library.  The  rest  is  con- 
tributed by  private  subscriptions.  Other  ar- 
ticles in  the  same  number  are  "A  public  li- 
brary for  60  years  at  Amsterdam,"  by  A.  J. 
Van  Huffel;  and  "The  library  and  reading 
room  of  the  East  Side  Playground  Associa- 
tion of  Amsterdam,"  by  J.  Rogge. 

Tijdschrift  voor  Boek-en  Bibliothekwezen, 
year  7,  no.  i,  contains  articles  on  "Old  Hol- 
land editions  of  the  Seachart  of  Wisbury," 
by  C.  P.  Burger,  jr.;  "A  few  Flemish  book 
plate  engravers,"  by  B.  Linnig ;  "Book  pub- 
lishers in  Yper,"  by  P.  Verleyden;  and  li- 
brary notes  including  extracts  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  following  libraries:  Antwerp 
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City  Library,  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library, 
Library  of  Congress.  No.  2,  of  the  same 
year,  contains  the  conclusion  of  "The  sea- 
chart  of  Wisbury,"  by  Burger,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  bibliographical  interest. 

Ceska  Osveta  ("Bohemian  Culture"),  Feb- 
ruary, contains  among  others  the  following 
articles:  Fr.  Cada,  on  the  critic  and  essayist 
Otakar  Hortinsky ;  Arnost  Kraus,  on  organ- 
ized journalism;  Bohumil  Brause :  Photog- 
raphy as  a  help  in  science  and  education; 
Al  Tuhatek:  Statistics  on  libraries  in  the 
district  of  Pilsen. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIES 

.Itlanta,  Ga.  Cauicgic  L.  (nth  rpt. -- 
year  1909.)  Added  6940  (purchased  3809, 
gifts  372)  ;  total,  44,667.  Issued,  home  use 
207,456  (of  which  3919  was  from  the  new 
Anne  Wallace  Branch  for  the  months  of 
November  and  December).  New  registra- 
tion 3868.  Reading  room  attendance  71,719 
(Sunday  afternoon  attendance  6481).  Ex- 
penses $18,450  (salaries  $10,605.10,  books  and 
periodicals  $3370.60,  binding  $465.98,  printing 
and  stationery  $581.02,  house  furnishing 
$1041.24,  fuel  $675.99,  lights  $825.83). 

The  library's  circulation  during  the  year 
showed  an  increase  of  42.856  over  the  pre- 
vious year  and  was  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution,  although  the  appro- 
priation was  smaller.  The  opening  of  the 
Anne  Wallace  Branch  library,  the  first 
branch  library  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  marks 
an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  library 
development  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Max  How- 
land  (formerly  Miss  Wallace)  was  present 
at  the  formal  opening  of  the  branch  named 
after  her  Miss  Wallace's  brilliant  record  as 
librarian  of  the  Atlanta  Carnegie  library  is 
too  well  known  to  require  comment,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  emphasize  here  that  it  was  due 
to  her  personal  efforts  that  Atlanta  received 
from  Mr.  Carnegie  the  gift  for  two  library 
branches. 

The  rapid  development  and  increase  in 
usefulness  of  the  library  is  a  remarkable 
testimonial  to  its  able  administration.  Miss 
Rankin  has  achieved  these  results  with  so 
small  an  appropriation  that  the  needed  in- 
crease to  the  staff  could  not  be  made,  and 
no  special  efforts  for  development  of  the 
library's  departments  involving  cost  could  be 
undertaken. 

The  duplicate  pay  collection  since  its  es- 
tablishment in  June,  1908,  has  been  an  un- 
qualified success.  Summer  vacation  privi- 
leges of  retaining  books  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  usual  allotted  time  have  been  much 
appreciated  by  members  of  various  study 
clubs  especially.  The  work  with  the  blind 
begun  in  May,  1908,  was  practically  discon- 
tinued after  a  year  of  trial;  the  chief  reason 
for  this  action  was  that  there  are  not  enough 
blind  people  in  Atlanta  to  make  it  practicable 
to  have  a  weekly  reading.  "In  July,  1908, 
collections  of  books  were  placed  in  each  of 


the  ii  fire  stations  of  the  city,  these  books 
to  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time.  After 
several  exchanges  had  been  made,  some  of 
the  firemen  requested  that  they  be  allowed  to 
come  for  their  own  books,  returning  them  at 
their  pleasure.  In  having  a  collection  sent 
to  them  they  seemed  to  feel  obliged  to  read 
the  books  at  once,  while  there  were  most 
likely  other  books  they  preferred.  The  new 
plan  has  been  more  satisfactory;  practically 
no  fiction  has  been  taken,  but  the  library  is 
hardly  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  books 
on  poultry,  Civil  War  reminiscences,  out-of- 
door  books,  etc." 

The  library  was  able  to  do  but  limited  work 
with  the  schools  owing  to  financial  limitation, 
though  an  effort  has  been  made  to  supply  the 
supplementary  reading  for  the  boys'  high 
school ;  but  as  only  503  volumes  were  pur- 
chased, the  circulation  was  naturally  small, 
being  769.  As  it  has  been  evident  for  some 
time  that  the  library  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  up  with  its  delinquent  borrowers  a  new 
method  has  been  adopted  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  Instead  of  a  messenger  being  sent 
for  the  books,  after  two  delinquent  postal 
cards  have  been  mailed  to  the  borrower,  a 
personal  letter  is  sent  by  the  librarian.  This 
method  seems  to  give  excellent  results. 

The  installation  of  tungsten  lights  in  the 
main  library  building  has  greatly  improved 
its  appearance. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  Seymour  L.  Assoc.  (Rpt. 
—  1909 ;  from  libn's  summary. )  Added  1661 
(1345  by  purchase,  140  by  gift,  176  by  bind- 
ing) ;  total  21,964.  Issued,  home  use  59,937 
(juv.  11,136).  Registration  1717;  total  no. 
cards  holders  5227.  Visitors  to  ref.  and  read- 
ing room  10,377.  During  the  year  390  un- 
used public  documents  were  returned  to 
Washington  as  the  library  has  ceased  to  be 
a  depository  library.  The  most  notable  addi- 
tions to  the  library  were  21  volumes  in  New 
York  point  for  the  blind  and  the  unrestricted 
loan  of  50  volumes  in  the  same  type  from 
the  State  Library  at  Albany.  These  books 
are  in  constant  demand  by  the  library's  seven 
blind  readers.  The  library,  has  now  five 
school  libraries.  By  sending  out  these  col- 
lections to  distant  schools  children  who 
would  never  come  to  the  library  are  reached. 
In  the  northwest  portion  of  the  city  especial- 
ly are  many  children  vyho  at  most  have  but 
four  years  of  school  life  and  must  then  go 
to  work.  A  love  for  books  must  be  taught 
early  among  these  children  or  not  at  all. 
Also  there  are  many  foreigners  in  that  part 
of  Auburn  who  can  appreciate  these  simple 
books. 

The  percentage  of  circulation  of  fiction  is 
constantly  going  down.  Less  fiction  and 
more  books  in  other  classes  are  bought  by 
the  library. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Enoch  Pratt  F.  L.  (24th 
rpt. —  year  1909.)  Added  14.852;  total 
264,872.  Isued,  home  use  613,689.  Borrow- 
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ers'  cards  in  force  38,979.  Expenses  $71,- 
924,77. 

The  first  of  the  branch  libraries  to  be 
erected  from  the  fund  given  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie was  erected  and  opened  during  the 
year,  and.  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  construction  of  three  other  Carnegie 
branch  library  buildings.  Considerable  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  limited  amount  of  the 
library's  appropriation  which  is  considered 
inadequate  to  the  demands  for  normal 
growth.  The  library  system  in  1909  con- 
sisted of  a  central  building,  9  branches  and 
3  delivery  stations;  books  were  also  sent  to 
66  institutions  and  by  arrangement  with  the 
Maryland  State  Library  Commission  to  16 
blind  persons  outside  the  city.  In  the  read- 
ing-rooms there  were  115,523  books  and 
2335352  magazines  used.  As  some  of  the 
branches  have  open  shelves  exact  reading- 
room  use  cannot  be  given. 

Dr.  Steiner  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the 
needs  of  the  library  which  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows:  an  extensive  addi- 
tion to  the  present  central  building,  most 
desirably  an  adjacent  and  connecting  new 
building,  and  immediate  temporary  provision 
for  such  departments  as  could  be  established 
permanently  in  that  building  (i.e.,  a  techno- 
logical room;  a  young  people's  room;  a 
teacher's  room:  an  open  shelf  room  contain- 
ing a  standard  library)  ;  increase  of  the  book 
fund;  financial  means  sufficient  to  convert 
the  six  branch  libraries  first  erected  into 
open  shelf  libraries.  Desirable  sites  for  14 
branch  libraries  are  given. 

Additional  facilities  have  been  given  to  the 
central  building  by  the  use  of  a  neighbor- 
ing building,  and  by  connecting  the  same  with 
the  library.  The  first  floor  of  this  building 
is  used  for  the  cataloging  of  books  for  the 
branches;  in  the  second  floor  have  been 
placed  the  rest  and  lunch  rooms  for  the 
clerks  and  the  third  floor  is  used  for  stor- 
age. Improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
central  building  and  in  its  lighting  arrange- 
ments. 

The  cataloging  department  reports  the 
adoption  of  the  Library  of  Congress  cards 
for  the  branch  shelf  lists.  Reports  of  the 
various  departments,  branches  and  stations 
are  given.  The  central  library  was  used  as 
headquarters  of  the  Maryland  State  Library 
Commission. 

In   the   Atlantic  Educational  Journal, 

February,  editorial  comment  is  made  upon 
conditions  in  the  library  with  proposed  steps 
for  their  improvement.  An  article  is  contained 
in  the  same  number  by  Mr.  George  F.  Bower- 
man  on  "The  work  of  the  Washington  Public 
Library,"  and  some  editorial  comparisons  are 
drawn  emphasizing  the  greater  progressive- 
ness  of  this  library  over  that  of  Baltimore. 
Dr.  Steiner  has  replied  to  criticisms  in  the 
press  and  states  that  lack  of  funds  renders 
many  necessary  improvements  impracticable. 


Binghamton  (N.  7.)  P.  L.  A  series  of 
classes  will  be  held  in  the  library  to  give 
on  different  evenings  instruction  in  different 
branches  of  technical  work.  This  plan  is 
made  possible  through  the  co-operation  of 
some  of  the  city's  citizens  who  have  expert 
knowledge  in  various  branches  of  applied 
science. 

Connecticut  State  L.  The  address  of  Si- 
meon E.  Baldwin,  chief  justice  of  Connecti- 
cut, at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
library  and  supreme  court  building  at  Hart- 
ford, May  25,  1909,  has  been  issued  in  pam- 
phlet form  as  Connecticut  Public  Library 
document,  no.  I,  1910  (whole  number  63). 

Cornell  University  L.  (Rpt. — year  end- 
ing June  30,  1909).  Added  15,413  v.,  2000 
pm. ;  total  369,051  v.,  55,ooo  pm.  There  were 
71,017  vols.  used  in  the  reading  rooms;  3814 
v.  sent  to  seminary  rooms;  6682  v.  sent  to 
departments. 

The  number  of  reserved  books  in  the 
reading  rooms  and  seminary  rooms  in 
the  library  building  is  12,886  the  num- 
ber in  locked  presses  1385,  and  the  number 
reserved  at  the  delivery  desk  for  special  use 
during  the  year  was  1508.  The  library  was 
open  308  days  during  the  year.  There  were 
13,619  volumes  and  pamphlets  cataloged  for 
the  general  card  catalog.  The  most  impor- 
tant purchase  of  the  year  was  the  collection 
of  works  on  economic  entomology  number- 
ing 787  volumes,  made  by  Prof.  M.  V.  Slin- 
gerland  and  purchased  for  the  entomological 
division  of  the  library  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Among  the  gifts  of  the  year  was  a  collec- 
tion of  manuscript  note  books  and  scrapbooks 
containing  a  mass  of  county  history  material. 

A  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Univer- 
sity, 1908-9,  covers  41  pages. 

During  the  first  term,  Mr.  Austen,  refer- 
ence librarian,  gave  his  regular  course  of 
lectures  on  the  use  of  books,  which  was 
followed  by  a  course  of  instruction  in  prac- 
tical work  during  the  second  term.  In  the 
second  term  also  the  librarian  gave  a  regular 
course  of  lectures  on  general  bibliography. 

Dayton  (O.)  P.  L.  The  library  enter- 
tained a  large  institute  for  the  libraries  of 
southwestern  Ohio  March  18.  About  40 
visitors  from  neighboring  libraries  were  in 
attendance. 

Galveston,  Tex.  Rosenberg  L.  (Rpt. — 
year  1909;  in  Rosenberg  Library  Bulletin, 
March,  1910.)  Added  2610;  total  30,084. 
Borrowers  registered  965  (274  men,  2488 
women,  3763  children).  Issued,  home  use 
67,315.  Receipts  $48,839.68;  expenses  $42,- 
339-31  (salaries  $9340,  book  binding  $618.32, 
light  $1022.30,  insurance  $706.80). 

The  library  received  donations  during  the 
year  from  the  citizens  of  Galveston  of  225 
volumes,  270  pamphlets  and  a  large  number 
of  magazines.  In  the  colored  branch  library 
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there  are  now  2110  volumes  and  30  current 
periodicals,  637  borrowers  have  registered 
(81  in  1909)  and  the  loans  in  this  branch 
for  the  year  were  2629.  There  was  more 
interest  during  the  year  in  library  lectures 
and  a  larger  attendance  than  ever. 

(iermantown,  Pa.  Friends' F.  L.  (Rpt. — 
year  1909.)  Added  786;  total  25,555.  Is- 
sued, home  use  19,554.  New  applicants  544; 
no  of  visits  27,944. 

No  new  features  have  been  introduced  into 
the  work  during  the  year.  The  running  ex- 
penses of  the  library  have  been  increased 
owing  to  the  increased  number  of  books  in 
the  library  and  the  increase  in  its  use. 

Greenfield  .(Mass.)  P.  L.  (29th  rpt.  —  year 
1909.)  Added  1770  v.  by  purchase,  115  by 
gift;  total  21,475.  Issued,  home  use  59,398. 
No.  borrowers'  cards  in  force  3841.  Re- 
ceipts $8515.41;  expenses  $6631.30  (books 
and  papers  $2297.88,  binding  $202.30,  repairs 
and  furnishings  $503.36). 

A  separate  card  catalog  has  been  com- 
pleted for  the  children's  room.  The  appren- 
tice course  which  covers  nine  months  of 
work  and  40  hours  a  week  is  bringing  good 
results.  The  report  includes  a  classified  list 
of  accessions  to  the  library  since  Jan.  i, 
1909- 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  library  has 
recently  issued  typewritten  bulletins  as  fol- 
lows:  Useful  Arts  Bulletin  (no.  22,  January, 
1910)  ;  Recent  books  for  musicians ;  Great 
portraits  (Picture  bulletin,  no.  16,  January, 
1910)  ;  Calendars  for  1910  (Picture  bulletin, 
no.  17,  February,  1910)  ;  English  cathedrals 
(Picture  bulletin,  no.  18,  March,  1910). 

Howard  Univ.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
library  has  been  moved  from  the  old  quar- 
ters on  the  third  floor  of  the  main  building 
and  is  now  in  the  new  Carnegie  Library 
building.  The  books  were  moved  entirely  by 
the  student  body  in  a  novel  way.  After 
cleaning  the  books  and  tying  them  into  bun- 
dles of  convenient  size,  volunteers  from  the 
academic  departments  carried  the  bundles 
from  one  building  to  the  other,  doing  this 
during  the  chapel  and  lunch  hour.  No  reci- 
tations were  thus  missed  and  the  48,000 
books  and  pamphlets  are  now  on  the  shelves 
of  the  new  building. 

The  Library  is  a  beautiful  building  of 
brick  and  stone,  located  in  a  grove  of  ma- 
ples, on  the  upper  quadrangle  of  the  Uni- 
versity grounds  and  faces  East.  The  interior 
is  finished  in  weathered  oak,  but,  as  there 
are  many  windows,  the  effect  is  exceptionally 
light. 

The  building  was  formally  inspected  on  the 
night  of  March  I5th  by  the  trustees  and 
members  of  the  faculty.  The  formal  dedica- 
tion of  the  Carnegie  building  takes  place  on 
April  25th,  when  President  Taft,  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie  and  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam  will 
"he  present  and  deliver  speeches. 


Laconia  (N.  H.)  P.  L.  (7th  rpt.  — year 
1909.)  Added  1313  (318  purchased,  39  by 
gift)  ;  total  15,801.  Issued,  home  use  42,555. 
New  registration  590;  total. registration  4058. 

Owing  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  library's 
appropriation  by  half,  making  it  $1000  in- 
stead of  $2000,  the  work  of  the  year  was 
greatly  handicapped,  although  the  use  of  the 
library  itself  showed  marked  increase.  The 
pressing  need  of  adequate  funds',  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  adequate  book  purchasing, 
also  of  a  separate  children's  room,  a  lecture 
hall,  and  of  some  measures  admitting  of 
some  "open  shelf  privileges,,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  some  technical  literature  are  strong- 
ly emphasized. 

It  was  decided  during  the  year  to  open  a 
branch  library  at  "The  Ossian  Wilbur  Goss 
Reading  Rooms"  at  Lakeport.  These  read- 
ing rooms  had  been  open  to  the  public  since 
April,  1907.  The  branch  was  opened  during 
March,  1909,  in  accord  with  this  decision, 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  have  a  mes- 
senger make  one  round  trip  each  weekday 
from  the  branch  to  the  main  library  and 
back.  The  branch  collection  contains  715 
works  of  fiction  and  309  classed  books,  and 
359  persons  drew  books  from  the  branch 
library. 

Five  out  of  every  40  books  of  general  in- 
terest added  to  the  main  library  since  Jan.  I, 
1908,  were  sent  to  the  branch  to  stay  six 
weeks  or  more.  The  main  library  was  desig- 
nated as  a  library  depository  by  Congress 
during  the  year,  and  much  additional  work 
was  thereby  entailed.  A  progressive  spirit 
and  an  effort  to  achieve  the  best  results  un- 
der difficult  conditions  mark  the  report. 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.  (26th 
rpt.  —  year  ending  March  31,  1910.)  Added 
1115  (purchased  263,  gifts  326)  ;  total  27,302. 
Issued,  home  use  83,453.  No.  of  readers 
22,869.  No.  of  membership  cards  issued  713 
(adult  368,  juv.  345). 

"The  privilege  of  access  to  the  stack  con- 
tinues to  give  great  pleasure  to  those  using 
the  library.  It  is  perfectly  light,  while  the 
top  of  the  cases,  which  form  the  wainscoting 
of  the  entire  back  part  of  the  stack  room, 
makes  a  convenient  desk."  The  library  has 
urgent  need  of  additional  stacks  for  bocks. 
The  original  plans  [of  the  building]  provided 
for  the  placing  of  a  glass  floor  over  the  pres- 
ent stacks  and  for  erecting  a  duplicate  set 
upon  this  floor.  This  would  provide  addi- 
tional book  room  for  many  years  to  come 
and  would  cost  about  $4000.  Special  appro- 
priation would  have  to  be  made  to  meet  this 
expense. 

New  York  P.  L.  At  a  staff  meeting  of 
the  library,  held  March  15,  at  the  Lenox 
Branch  at  8  o'clock,  the  subject  of  discussion 
was  the  relation  between  the  lending  delivery 
room  in  the  new  building  and  the  circulation 
department. 
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Newton  (Mass.)  F.  L.  (Rpt.— 1909.) 
Added  4378;  total  75,158.  Issued,  home  use 
270,269.  Expenses  $16,337.26  (salaries 
$8076.66,  binding  $1245.84,  books  $1031.56). 

The  circulation  shows  an  increase"  over  the 
preceding  year  of  22,799.  The  circulation  of 
photographs  and  other  pictures  was  about 
10,000.  The  use  of  the  lantern  slides  has  al- 
most doubled,  and  the  stereoscope  and  ster- 
eograph became  more  and  more  popular. 
From  the  duplicate  pay  collection  $13,034.43 
have  been  received,  and  593  books  have  been 
transferred  from  this  collection  to  the  free 
collection.  The  reclassification  of  the  library 
is  still  under  way.  The  music  collection  has 
been  classified,  and  a  catalog  of  the  works  of 
music  and  of  the  works  about  music  and 
musical  composers  has  been  prepared.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  open  an  eighth 
branch  of  the  library  in  the  Bowen  School  at 
Thompsonville.  Between  5000  and  6000 
books  are  always  on  deposit  at  the  branches 
and  stations. 

Norfolk  (Fa.)  P.  L.  (i6th  rpt  — year 
1909.)  Added  1658  (gifts  66)  ;  total  18,885. 
Issued,  home  use  82,217;  reading  room  use 
2648.  Total  registration  10,029  (juv.  1138). 
Receipts  $6543.81;  expenses  $6445.62  (build- 
ing $429.35,  books  $149486,  salaries  $3118, 
heating  $148.25,  lighting  $137.62). 

The  juvenile  circulation  for  the  year  was 
11,915.  In  the  main  library  the  statistics  of 
registration  remain  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
vious year  (8652),  though  there  is  an  actual 
increase  of  1543  readers.  The  juvenile  reg- 
istration shows  an  increase  of  239. 

This  report  is  of  special  interest,  in  that  it 
marks  the  close  of  the  15  years'  work  of  the 
library  since  its  establishment,  and  since  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Sargeant  to  its  librarian- 
ship.  At  its  incorporation  the  library  con- 
tained 800  volumes  in  literature,  625  in  biog- 
raphy. 500  in  history  and  philosophy,  and  500 
in  science.  The  present  collection  numbers 
2100  volumes  in  literature.  2117  in  biography 
and  travel,  2003  in  history  and  philosophy, 
and  844  in  science ;  there  are  also  474  cyclo- 
pedias and  dictionaries,  2297  bound  maga- 
zines, and  500  volumes  of  bound  newspapers, 
mostly  local,  and  extending  from  1802  to  the 
present  time. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Apprentices'  L.  Company. 
(89th  rpt.  —  year  ending  March  31,  1009.) 
"In  the  last  five  years  the  circulation  of  the 
library  has  increased  from  66,458  to  85,883, 
while  the  fiction  per  cent,  has  decreased  from 
75  per  cent,  to  63  per  cent.  The  use  of  the 
reference  department  has  risen  from  6749  to 
7722  and  of  the  reading  room  from  45,349  to 
48,982,  while  the  number  of  applications  has 
increased  from  2261  to  2806."  The  growth 
of  the  children's  room  is  especially  notable. 
Sufficient  funds  are  needed  to  place  500  new 
books  in  the  children's  room. 


—  College  of  Physicians  L.  (Rpt.,  1908; 
from  summary  in  The  Aesculapian,  June- 
Sept,  1909.)  Added  1987;  total  no.  of  vols. 
77,603,  besides  9115  unbound  reports  and 
transactions,  22,681  theses  and  dissertations, 
67,122  unbqund  pamphlets.  During  the  year 
3015  vols.  were  received,  8366  ptn.  and  22,218 
numbers  of  various  medical  periodicals. 

Portland  (Ore.)  L.  Assoc.  (46th  rpt. — 
year  ending  Oct.  31,  1909.)  Added  11,945 
(9860  by  purchase,  549  by  gift)  ;  total  83,588 
vols.,  12,416  pm.  Issued,  home  use  172,236. 
Ref.  room  attendance  52,895.  Receipts  (gen- 
eral fund)  $52,979-21;  expenses  (general 
fund)  $43,246.87;  receipts  (book  fund)  $n,- 
302.80;  expenses  (book  fund)  $7497.29. 

This  report  covers  a  period  of  but  10 
months,  as  according  to  the  amended  con- 
stitution of  the  Association  the  fiscal  year 
closed  on  Oct.  31.  With  the  exception  of  one 
of  the  three  branches  every  department  of 
the  library  shows  marked  growth  of  work. 
The  crowded  condition  of  the  central  build- 
ing is  a  serious  problem  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  library.  A  new  and  adequate 
central  library  is  regarded  as  a  necessity. 
Electric  lights  were  installed  in  the  library, 
which  was  thoroughly  cleaned  and  otherwise 
repaired  during  August  and  September.  A 
serious  drawback  in  the  progress  of  the  li- 
brary's work  is  its  failure  to  meet  the  full 
needs  of  the  schools.  Miss  Isom  strongly 
urges  such  co-operation  with  the  Board  of 
Education  as  will  permit  some  adequate  un- 
dertaking of  this  important  work.  The 
circulating  department  has  prepared  several 
useful  lists,  "reading  ladders"  having  been 
made  and  graded  lists  for  vacation  reading 
for  high  school  pupils.  A  "Technical  hand- 
book" was  printed  early  "in  the  year  and  dis- 
tributed through  machine  shops  and  manu- 
factories. In  February  a  systematic  method 
of  collaboration  between  the  English  depart- 
ments of  the  high  schools  and  the  library  was 
devised.  A  tendency  toward  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  reading  has  resulted  among  the  young 
people.  In  the  reference  department  an  al- 
cove was  devoted  to  books  and  periodicals 
on  the  applied  arts.  There  have  been  no 
club  and  committee  meetings  held  in  the  li- 
brary during  the  year. 

The  library's  collection  on  Oregon  was 
listed  early  in  the  year  for  the  "Cooperative 
bibliography  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,"  ed- 
ited by  Charles  Wesley  Smith,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  Unfortunately,  though 
some  700  titles  were  included,  the  pamphlets 
on  the  subject  had  not  been  cataloged  and 
therefore  were  omitted.  At  the  same  time 
the  reference  librarian  checked  titles  at  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society  and  the  catalog  of 
the  private  collection  of  Mr.  F.  V.  Holman, 
so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  tell  at  once 
whether  books  not  in  the  library  may  be 
found  in  either  of  these  collections.  There 
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was  an  increase  of  6837  in  attendance  in  the 
periodical  room  over  the  corresponding  10 
months  of  1908. 

The  county  department  of  the  library  has 
shown  a  steady  increase  from  month  to 
month.  "An  exhibit  of  the  library  work  of 
the  county  was  sent  to  the  Alaska- Yukon- 
Pacific  exposition  and  received  a  gold  medal. 
Photographs  of  the  branch  libraries,  deposit 
stations  and  other  distributing  points,  to- 
gether with  a  model  travelling  library,  formed 
the  exhibit."  There  were  two  reading  rooms 
and  a  new  deposit  station  established  during 
the  year. 

"From  January  to  August  study  libraries 
were  issued  monthly  to  the  10  granges  of 
Multnomah  county. 

"The  boxes  of  books  loaned  to  the  county 
schools  were  in  most  instances  sent  promptly 
to  the  library  at  the  close  of  the  term  with 
the  books  in  good  condition  and  the  records 
well  kept." 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Adriance  Memorial 
I.  (Rpt.  —  year  1909.)  Added  2177;  total 
45-991-  Issued,  home  use  107,400.  Active 
membership  5490  adults,  1748  juv.  Receipts 
$11,135.73;  expenses  $10,488.29  (salaries 
$5087.50,  books  $2523.38,  binding  $532.33,  light 
$430.17). 

The  circulation  shows  a  decrease  of  4317 
from  the  preceding  year.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  revival  of  business  and  by  the 
various  spectacular  entertainments  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  city,  such  as  the  fire- 
men's convention,  the  Hudson-Fulton  cele- 
bration, etc.,  also  an  unusual  interest  in  ath- 
letics, together  with  the  opening  of  Eastman 
Park,  has  given  people  the  opportunity  for 
outdoor  life  which  many  prefer  to  visiting 
the  library  during  the  summer.  Efforts  have 
been  made  for  more  active  cooperation  be- 
tween the  schools  and  the  library. 

Queens  Borough  (L.  7.)  P.  L.  The  grade 
of  children's  librarian  has  recently  been 
created  in  the  "Queens  Borough  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Rockford  (III.)  P.  L.  (Rpt  — year  end- 
ing May  31,  1909.)  Added  3259;  total  51,340. 
Issued,  home  use  172,669.  No.  borrowers' 
cards  issued  3728;  no.  borrowers'  cards  in 
force  9932.  Receipts  $16,531.38;  expenses 
$16,206.60  (books  $3281.48,  salaries  $6846.95, 
light  $622.13,  rent  $1155). 

The  circulation  shows  an  increase  of  S1A 
per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  The  year's 
record  shows  the  largest  increase  in  the 
children's  work  since  the  opening  of  the 
children's  room.  The  school  libraries  are  at 
present  under  the  direction  of  the  children's 
librarian.  The  school  collection  contains  2057 
volumes,  and  40  libraries  containing  1736 
volumes  were  sent  to  the  outlying  schools  in 
September  and  changed  in  January.  These 
volumes  circulated  16,787  times. 

"The  work  at  the  branch  library  is  some- 
what peculiar,  in  that  the  heaviest  circulation 


of  books  is  in  the  evening.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  readers  also  come  at  that  time,  every 
available  chair  often  being  in  use  in  winter 

evenings." 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  F.  P.  L.  (i9th  rpt.— 
year  ending  April  30,  1909.)  Added  5031 
(by  purchase  3778)  ;  total  53,358.  Issued, 
home  use  203,005  (fict.  43.2  per  cent.).  New 
cardholders  103;  total  cardholders  8743  (13,- 
789  cards  held,  337  being  teachers'  cards). 
Receipts  $19,196.38;  expenses  $18,325.07  (sal- 
aries $1182,  fuel  $70.40,  building  repairs 
$123-93). 

The  losses  by  theft  from  the  library  were 
140  volumes,  an  increase  over  last  year,  but 
the  money  loss  was  little  more.  The  Car- 
negie branch  of  the  library  suffered  loss  from 
a  band  of  boys  who  raided  certain  depart- 
ments, getting  quite  a  number  of  books  before 
being  detected.  Though  the  home  circulation 
was  larger  than  ever  before  the  increase  was 
less  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  This  is 
explained  by  the  improved  business  condi- 
tions, times  of  financial  depression  always 
effecting  an  increase  in  library  use. 

A  decrease  in  the  use  of  the  main  chil- 
dren's room,  which  issued  49,444  volumes,  is 
accounted  for  by  an  increased  use  of  7237  in 
school  libraries.  The  school  supplementary 
reading  collection  contains  7181  volumes,  the 
growth  being  768.  School  use  for  eight 
months  was  20,914,  an  increase  of  over  1787. 
Work  with  the  school  deposit  libraries  has 
proved  satisfactory.  Three  schools  are  now 
thus  supplied,  and  there  are  requests  from 
five  school  principals  for  deposit  libraries  as 
well  as  many  appeals  for  special  room  col- 
lections. Considerable  assistance  has  been 
given  to  college  and  high  school  students  in 
the  territory  tributary  to  St.  Joseph. 

The  reference  room  use  of  the  library 
aside  from  the  Sunday  use  was  9998.  The 
Sunday  use  shows  a  large  increase 

"Volumes  issued  through  the  delivery  sta- 
tions again  show  a  decrease,  the  total  being 
5142.  Establishing  of  school  deposits  was 
probably  the  cause  for  this.  Unsatisfactory 
at  best  no  effort  is  made  to  increase  delivery 
station  use.  The  method  of  loaning  book?  to 
fire  stations  on  cards  issued  in  the  number 
of  the  house  has  proven  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  deposit  books  as  giving  the  men 
freedom  of  selection."  Plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  North  St.  Joseph  branch 
were  arranged  during  the  year.  The  Car- 
negie branch  of  the  library,  situated  in  the 
stock  yards  district,  presents  many  difficult 
problems.  There  was  during  the  year  cov- 
ered by  this  report  a  marked  decrease  in  its 
circulation. 

"A  careful  study  of  the  situation  developed 
the  fact  that  during  the  depression  in  the 
business  world  the  expert  or  higher  classed 
and  better  educated  mechanics  and  work- 
men were  less  affected  than  were  the  com- 
mon workmen;  that  day  laborers  came  in 
conflict  with  and  lost  their  places  to  lower 
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paid,  uneducated  foreigners,  who  flocked  to 
the  city  in  large  numbers.  This  meant  lost 
work  to  the  library  force  if  increased  oppor- 
tunities." 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  Soulard  Branch. 
The  new  building  was  opened  with  appropri- 
ate exercises  on  March  21. 

Salem,  Mass.  Essex  Institute  L.  (Rpt. — 
year  ending  May  3,  1909;  in  Annual  report 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  p.  19-23.)  Added 
3287  v.  and  5372  pm.  and  serials.  Some 
valuable  gifts  have  been  received.  The  read- 
ing room  has  on  file  41  current  newspapers, 
all  but  three  of  which  are  published  in  Essex 
County.  .  Practically  complete  files  of  Boston 
newspapers  covering  the  years  1753  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  (1775-80)  may  be  found  in 
the  library.  During  the  year  10,894  cards 
have  been  added  to  the  catalog,  and  3285 
cards  to  the  shelf-list.  The  calls  for  genealo- 
gies and  town  histories  are  constant 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  Carnegie  L.  .(6th  rpt. 
—  year  ending  May  31,  1909;  in  Monthly 
Bulletin,  August,  1909,  p.  127-135.)  Added 
2292  (by  purchase  1603)  ;  total  21,648.  No. 
borrowers'  cards  in  force  6818.  Issued,  home 
use  76,621.  Receipts  $1443.76;  expenses 
$10,226.37  (salaries  $4685,  books  $1160.85,  pe- 
riodicals $277.68). 

Two  delivery  stations  were  established  in 
the  fall  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  living  in 
remote  sections  of  the  city.  An  art  room  has 
been  fitted  up  in  the  library  with  the  inten- 
tion of  later  developing  it  into  a  real  art 
department.  An  apprentice  class  was  begun 
and  continued  for  about  four  months  dating 
from  February,  1909.  The  library's  circula- 
tion shows  a  gain  of  2725  volumes  over  last 
year. 

Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  (i5th  rpt. — 
year  1909;  from  local  press.)  Added  3365; 
total  23,491.  Issued,  home  use  137,226.  New 
borrowers  2611.  Receipts  $13,010.96;  ex- 
penses $12,943.49  (salaries  $5487.07,  books 
and  periodicals  $4914.71,  lighting  $701.02). 
An  increase  in  the  library's  appropriation 
"has  made  it  possible  to  add  needed  shelving 
in  the  reference,  magazine  and  children's 
rooms  and  to  buy  standard  works  for  loan 
and  reference  use." 

"A  notable  gift  of  the  year  was  a  collec- 
tion of  books  in  Polish  formed  by  the  local 
weekly  paper,  the  "Praca  Polska"  from  the 
money  given  for  the  purpose  by  Polish  resi- 
dents of  the  city." 

Scranton  (Pa.)  P.  L.  (i8th  rpt. —  year 
1909.)  Added  2914;  total  59,461.  Registra- 
tion 3164  new,  1978  reregistered.  Total  cir- 
culation 135,466.  Receipts  $20,639.30;  ex- 
penses $17,324,50. 

The  issues  of  adult  fiction  (now  compris- 
ing some  less  than  half  of  the  entire  circu- 
lation) show  a  decrease  in  percentage  with  a 
slight  gain  in  all  other  classes  of  reading. 


The  four  branch  reading  rooms  which  also 
serve  as  delivery  stations  were  continued 
during  the  year  without  change  of  location. 

From  the  Welsh  Philosophical  Society  the 
Scranton  Public  Library  received  the  perma- 
nent deposit  of  the  Society's  books  and  furni- 
ture. The  Hyde  Park  Branch  was  originally 
established  through  mutual  arrangements 
with  the  Society,  and  the  recent  gift  was 
made  with  a  view  to  helping  forward  a 
permanent  circulating  branch  in  that  part  of 
the  city.  By  the  removal  of  some  unused 
documentary  material  space  for  additional 
shelf  room  was  obtained  and  1000  or  more 
volumes  from  the  main  library  were  placed 
on  deposit  for  direct  circulation  in  the  Hyde 
Park  section. 

University  of  Texas  L.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
new  library  building  which  has  been  long 
needed  may  be  erected  and  completed  by 
Jan.  i,  1911,  or  soon  thereafter.  The  regents 
of  the  University  plan  to  put  something  like 
the  sum  of  $200,000  into  this  building. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  P.  L.  The  children's 
department,  which  has  occupied  the  west 
wing  of  the  basement  floor,  has  been  moved 
to  the  east  wing  of  the  second  floor,  pre- 
viously used  only  for  the  storage  of  peri- 
odicals. Recent  multigraphed  lists  issued  by 
the  library  cover  the  following  subjects: 
Classic  English  essays  (List  no.  12)  ;  House 
plans  and  furnishing  (5  p.)  ;  Interesting 
books  for  young  men  and  women  (Exten- 
sion list  no.  i). 

Wellesley  (Mass.)  College  L.  The $250,000 
new  library  building  was  opened  for  use  by 
the  college  students  March  30. 

FOREIGN 

Croydon  and  Lambeth  (Eng.)  Upper 
Norwood  P.  L.  (9th  rpt.  —  1908-1909 ;  in 
2Oth  annual  rpt.  of  Croydon  Libraries  Com- 
mittee, p.  66-71.)  Added  841,  of  which  467 
were  purchased  and  the  remainder  donated; 
total,  available  for  ref.  use  967,  and  for  home 
reading  9434.  Readers'  cards  in  force  at 
lending  library  2067.  In  the  reference  li- 
brary 7855  volumes  were  consulted  and  from 
the  lending  library  63,267  volumes  were  is- 
sued. 

Italy.  Libraries.  In  1908  there  was  passed 
a  new  regulation  concerning  inter-library 
loans.  This  is  international  in  effect,  ex- 
tending to  European  states.  (See  Bulletin 
de  I'lnstitut  International  de  Bibliographie, 
1909,  fasc.  i-3,  pp.  55-56.) 

Poland.  Libraries.  "The  Poles,  pressed  by 
the  necessity  of  assuring  to  their  people  a 
culture  without  the  aid  of  the  school;'  have 
issued  a  "Guide  for  autodidacts,"  which  is 
summarized  on  pp.  57-68  of  the  Bulletin  de 
rinstitut  International  de  Bibliographie,  1909, 
fasc.  1-3.  Pointing  out  the  "vast  perspectives 
opened  to  bibliographic  action  in  the  domain 
of  education,"  the  Bulletin  refers  also  to 
similar  efforts  in  Russia,  France,  the  United 
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States  ("A.  L.  A.  Catalog"),  England  ("Na- 
tional Home  Reading  Union"). 

South  Australia  P.  L.  Museum  and  Art 
Cattery,  Adelaide.  Rpt.  — year  ending 
June  30,  1909.)  Added  3601  .(gifts  942  v., 
2515  pm.,  187  maps  and  music,  7841  news- 
papers) ;  total  71,534-  Visitors  102,237:  av- 
erage, daily  311,  Sunday  160.  Receipts 
^15,014  is.  i id. ;  expenses  £15,014  is.  nd. 

The  government  has  been  requested  to 
provide  £100  per  annum  for  five  years  to 
assist  in  compiling  a  bibliography  of  South 
Australia,  with  which  the  Board  will  proceed 
as  soon  as  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  shall 
have  been  arranged. 

An  endless  canvas  roller  for  displaying 
large  maps  was  supplied  by  the  Public 
Works  department.  The  racks  for  storing 
the  maps  have  yet  to  be  provided. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ACCESSION  TO  BRITISH  MUSEUM  COLLEC- 
TION. A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Robert 
Greene's  "Groats-worth  of  Witte,"  one  of 
the  rarest  of  books  in  this  edition,  has  just 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. It  was  in  this  volume  that  old  Greene 
published  his  attacks  on  Shakespeare:  "Yes, 
trust  them  not:  for  there  is  an  upstart- 
Crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with 
his  'tyger's  hart  wrapt  in  a  Player's  lidye/ 
supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a 
blanke  verse  as  the  best  of  you;  and  being 
an  absolute  'Johannes  fac  totum/  is  in  his 
cwn  conceit  the  onely  Shake-scene  in  a 
Countrey." 

JEWISH  LIBRARY.  The  American  Hebrew 
of  Feb.  ii  contains  as  leading  article,  "A 
great  Jewish  library,"  being  a  description  of 
the  library  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semin- 
ary, of  New  York  City,  in  a  building  on 
i23d  street,  presented  by  Mr.  Jacob  H. 
Schiff.  The  article  describes  in  some  detail 
the  special  collections,  and  the  classes  of 
books  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  great 
collection,  which  is  open  for  general  readers. 

LAW  LIBRARY.  The  Green  Bag,  March, 
1910  (22:196),  contains  an  editorial  on  a 
Sumptuary  Law  Library,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  may  be  of  interest:  "We 
desire  to  condemn  the  action  of  the  Law 
Library  Association  of  St.  Louis,  in  defeat- 
ing a  by-law  which  would  have  allowed 
members  to  smoke  in  the  library.  It  was 
Aristotle  who  said  that  man  is  by_  nature  a 
social  animal,  implying  that  he  is  a  born 
smoker.  Thus  to  impose  Puritanical  restric- 
tions on  a  natural  impulse  of  the  race  is  an 
evil  of  sumptuary  legislation,  and  lawyers 
should  be  the  first  to  rebel  against  it." 

OLCOTT,  Frances  Jenkins.  The  public  library 
a  social  force  in  Pittsburgh  (in  The  Sur- 
vey, March  5,  1910,  p.  849-861). 


Oifts  anfc  Bequests 


Amherst  Mass.  Agricultural  College  L. 
By  the  will  of  the  late  John  C.  Cutter,  M.D., 
of  Warren,  Mass.,  the  trustees  of  the  college 
have  received  $1000,  the  income  therefrom 
to  be  devoted  to  the  annual  purchase  of 
books  on  hygiene  and  physical  culture. 


i  '         o     -     Bv  the  wil1  of  the 

late  Mrs.  Mary  M.  S.  Spaulding,  the  sum  of 
$2000  has  been  left  to  the  university  the  in- 
come of  which  is  to  be  used  for  books  for 
the  law  library. 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of 
the  late  Edward  H.  Whorf,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
the  sum  of  $4000,  together  with  the  testator's 
books  and  maps,  is  left  to  the  library,  under 
certain  conditions. 

Georgetown  University.  Riggs  Memorial 
L.  The  sum  of  $10,000  has  been  donated  by 
George  W.  and  Thomas  L.  Riggs  in  memory 
of  their  father,  E.  Francis  Riggs,  founder  of 
the  Riggs  Library,  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  new  addition  to  the  library. 

Scottdale,  Pa.  A  gift  of  $10,000  has  been 
received  from  A.  L.  Keister,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  and  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  library  in  Scottdale. 

^librarians 

BANSCHBACH,  Miss  Litta  L.,  B.L.S.  Illinois 
1907,  librarian  of  the  Galena  Public  Library, 
has  resigned,  and  her  place  is  taken  by  Miss 
Myra  O'Brien,  B.L.S.  Illinois  1907.  Miss 
O'Brien  has  been  an  assistant  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Library  for  the  past  year. 

BIXBY,  Miss  Alice  P.,  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Public  Library  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  to  accept  a  position  in  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  she 
will  have  special  charge  of  the  organization 
of  a  departmental  library  of  chemistry. 

BLANCHARD,  Mr.  Linn  R.,  B.L.S..  New  York 
State  Library  School,  '09,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  assistant  in  the  New  York  State 
Law  Library  to  become  librarian  of  the  East 
Chicago  (Ind.)  Public  Library. 

CHANDLER,  Miss  Ada  M.,  a  graduate  of 
Smith  College,  '05,  and  formerly  of  the 
Forbes  Library,  Northampton  and  City  Li- 
brary Association,  Springfield,  Mass.,"  has 
been  engaged  to  recatalog  and  reclassify  the 
books  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 

CLATWORTHY,  Miss  Linda  M.,  librarian  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Public  Library,  has  gone 
abroad  for  a  trip  and  rest  in  Europe  pre- 
vious to  the  International  Library  conference 
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in  Brussels.  Miss  Electra  C.  Doren  will  serve 
as  substitute  librarian  during  her  absence. 
Miss  Doren  has  been  living  near  Dayton 
since  her  breakdown  in  health  four  years 
ago,  and  her  many  friends  in  the  library  pro- 
fession will  be  glad  to  know  of  her  return 
to  active  library  work  for  a  time  at  least. 

FANTI,  A.,  formerly  classifier  of  mathe- 
matical and  Italian  books  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Mr.  Fanti  has  studied 
broadly  in  European  universities. 

FULLERTON,  Miss  Caroline  Q.,  has  been 
elected  acting-reference  librarian  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Free  Public  Library. 

GREEN,  Dr.  Samuel  Abbott,  was  80  years 
of  age  April  6,  and  his  anniversary  finds  him 
still  active  in  his  work  in  behalf  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of  which 
he  is  librarian. 

HAZARD,  Miss  Louise  Holyoke,  graduate  of 
the  Simmons  College  Library  class  of  1908, 
has  been  appointed  cataloger  in  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

HUBBARD,  Miss  Anna  (Pratt,  '98),  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  Order  department  in 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

LORD,  Miss  Isabel  Ely,  in  the  announcement  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn 
of  her  appointment  to  the  position  as  director 
of  the  School  of  household  science  and  arts, 
receives  testimonial  to  her  ability  which  will 
be  appreciated  by  her  friends  in  the  library 
profession.  The  combination  of  the  School 
of  domestic  science  and  the  School  of  do- 
mestic arts  under  the  new  head  of  the  School 
of  household  science  and  arts  was  determined 
upon  by  the  trustees,  who  comment  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  needs  of  this  new  organization  — 
with  its  enrollment  of  over  1500  students  — 
call  for  a  director  who  is  a  woman  of  marked 
executive  ability  and  wide  experience  in  ad- 
ministrative and  educational  work.  We  real- 
ized that  we  must  find  a  woman  who  knew 
how  to  organize ;  who  had  the  ability  to  deal 
with  the  public  courteously,  promptly  and 
efficiently;  who  could  be  just  and  helpful  to 
her  instructors;  who  could  be  accessible  and 
friendly  as  well  as  firm  and  wise  in  her  deal- 
ing with  the  students  of  the  school ;  and  who 
would,  above  all,  be  faithful  and  loyal  to  the 
ideals  of  Pratt  Institute  and  to  the  plans  and 
purposes  for  which  it  was  founded.  Such  a 
person,  the  trustees  believe,  they  have  found 
in  Miss  Isabel  Ely  Lord." 

RATHBONE,  Miss  Frances  (Pratt,  '03),  has 
resigned  the  librarianship  at  East  Orange, 
and  will  be  married  to  the  Rev.  Reginald 
Heber  Coe,  of  Belmont,  Mass.,  in  April. 
During  Miss  Rathbone's  administration  the 
library  has  been  brought  to  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency  and  organization,  and  library  in- 
terests of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  suffer 
a  loss  in  her  resignation. 


Cataloging  an&  Classification 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE. 
Bureau  of  Publications.  Teachers'  College 
Bulletin,  .Jan.,  1910:  Descriptive  price  list 
of  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished and  for  sale  by  Teachers'  College, 
Bureau  of  Publications,  1910.  N.  Y.,  1910. 
19  p.  O. 

DETROIT  (Mien.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Bulletin 
no.  21  of  books  added  to  the  Public  Li- 
brary of  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  1909.  De- 
troit, Mich.,  Conover  Press,  1910.  364  p.  O. 

EAST  ST.  Louis  (!LL.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  An- 
nual cumulative  supplement  to  the  classified 
catalogue  of  the  East  St.  Louis  Public 
Library;  a  complete  list  of  books  added  to 
the  adult  circulating  and  reference  depart- 
ments, January,  1908,  to  March,  1910.  East 
St.  Louis,  111.,  1910.  28  p.  O. 

LIBRARY  OF  '  CONGRESS.  CATALOG  DIVISION. 
Classification.  Outline  scheme  of  classes. 
Preliminary,  December,  1909.  Wash., 
Govt.  Print.  Office,  1910.  i  p.  I.,  3-24  numb. 
x  2ocm. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  LIBRARY.    First  selection  of 

500  children's  books  for  a  library;  comp. 

by  E.  L.  Power.    72  p.  D. 

The  list  represents  the  books  selected  for 
the  use  of  students  in  the  summer  school  at 
the  State  Library,  Lansing,  in  1908,  and  is 
now  printed  for  the  use  of  the  library  work- 
ers of  the  state. 

The  list  will  be  extremely  useful,  especially 
tp  those  interested  in  the  formation  of  school 
libraries  or  other  small  collections.  It  is 
classified,  annotated  and  graded.  Publishers 
and  both  published  and  discount  prices  are 
given  and  a  list  of  publishers  with  addresses 
is  added. 

A  fair  proportion  of  books  of  information 
are  included  and  beautiful  editions  are  rec- 
ommended. Many  of  the  excellent  notes  are 
taken  from  the  "Children's  library"  compiled 
by  Misses  Power  and  Prentice,  and  from 
lists  published  by  the  Oregon  and  Wisconsin 
Commissions  and  the  Pittsburgh  and  Cleve- 
land libraries. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.    MERCANTILE  LIBRARY.    Ac- 

cessions  for  the  year   1909.     N.   Y.,   1910. 

27  p.  O. 
TORONTO    PUBLIC   LIBRARY.     Bulletin,   no.    2, 

1909.    79  P-  O. 

This  bulletin  contains  in  dictionary  form  a 
list  of  books  received  and  accessioned  from 
July  i,  1909,  to  Dec.  31,  1909,  at  the  central 
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circulating  library  and  at  the  reference  li- 
brary. It  does  not  include  books  added  to 
the  branches. 

UNITED  STATES.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Accessions  to  the  Department  li- 
brary, Oct.-Dec.,  1909.  Wash.,  Govt.  Print. 
Office,  1910.  68  p.  O.  (U.  S.,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Library  Bulletin,  no.  74.) 

-  Monthly  bulletin,  January,  1910.  v.  i, 
no.  i.  Wash.,  Govt.  Print.  Office,  1910. 
23  p.  O. 

-  Monthly  list  of  publications,  February, 
1910.  4  P- 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS.  List  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  University  of  Texas,  April, 
i9Oi-December,  1909.  13  p.  O.  (University 
of  Texas  Bulletin,  no.  136). 

WISCONSIN  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  Bul- 
letin of  information  no.  51  :  Periodicals  and 
newspapers  currently  received  at  the  li- 
brary. Jan.,  1910.  (From  Proceedings, 
1900.) 
Corrected  to  Oct.  i,  1909. 


ACCOUNTING.  Reymondin,  Georges.  Bibli- 
ographic methodique  des  ouvrages  en 
langue  frangaise  parus  de  1543  a  1908,  sur 
la  science  des  comptes:  volumes  —  bro- 
chures —  articles  —  manuscrits,  suivie  de  la 
liste  des  ouvrages  juridiques  dans  lesquels 
sont  traitees  des  questions  de  comptabilite; 
a  1'usage  des  teneurs  de  livres,  comptables, 
candidats  a  tous  examens  comptables  et 
en  general  a  toute  personne  ayant  a 
s'occuper  de  comptabilite.  Paris,  Societe 
academique  de  comptabilite,  [etc.]  1909. 
330  p.,  i  1.  incl.  illus.,  pors.,  facsim.  25^cm. 
(Publications  de  la  Societe  academique  de 
comptabilite.) 

AERONAUTICS.  Estournelles  de  Constant, 
Paul  Henri  Benjamin,  Baron  d',  1852. 
Pour  1'aviation,  par  MM.  d'Estournelles  de 
Constant,  P.  Painleve  le  Ct  Bouttieaux  et 
divers  collaborateurs.  3.  ,ed.  Paris,  librai- 
rie  aeronautique,  [1909.]  304  p.  il.  (incl. 
facs.)  pis.  pors.,  iS^cm. 
"Bibliographic":  p.  [2871-295. 

AGRICULTURE.  Library  Association  of  Port- 
land. List  of  books  on  agriculture.  1009. 
28  p.  T. 


-  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  List  of  books  on  agri- 
culture and  related  subjects,  prepared  by 
Short  course  department.  15  p.  O. 

—  United  States.     Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments.    Plant   Industry   Bureau.     Bulle- 
tins,   circulars,    and    miscellaneous    publi- 
cations relating  to  plants,  Agriculture  De- 
partment, U.  S.  A.    For  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent     of     Documents,     Washington. 
[Wash.,    Govt.    Print.    Office,    1910.]      31, 
[i]  p.  20^cm.     (Price  list  44.) 

—  STATISTICS.     United    States.      Statistics 
Bureau.     Bulletins,  circulars,  foreign  mar- 
kets,   separates    from   yearbook,    and   crop 
reporter,  Agriculture  Department,  U.  S.  A. 
For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington.     [Wash.,  Govt.  Print. 
Office,  1910.]     12  p.,   i   1.  20^cm.     (Price 
list  47-) 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY.  United  States.  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  Animal  Industry 
Bureau.  Reports,  bulletins,  and  circulars 
relating  to  animal  industry,  Agriculture 
Department,  U.  S.  A.  For  sale  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Washington. 
[Wash.,  Govt.  Print.  Office,  1910.]  53, 
[i]  p.  20^cm.  (Price  list  38.) 

BIOGRAPHY.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Carnegie  Li- 
brary. Lives  and  letters ;  a  selected  and 
annotated  list.  (In  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Car- 
negie Library.  Monthly  bulletin,  v.  15, 
no.  3,  March,  p.  104-134.) 

BOOKS  AND  READING.  Short,  F.  T.  The 
world's  best  books;  suggestions  for  the  se- 
lection of  a  home  library.  [Cincinnati, 
The  Globe- Wernicke  Co.,  1909.]  c.  3  p. 
1.,  5-37,  [i]  P.  2ocm. 

BOOKS,  EARLY  PRINTED.  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  early  printed  books,  many  with  wood- 
cuts, offered  by  Wilfrid  M.  Voynich,  68 
Shaftesbury  ave.,  London,  W.  (pt.  2.) 
85  P-  D. 

CARLYLE,  THOMAS.  Archibald,  R.  C.  Car- 
lyle's  first  love,  Margaret  Gordon,  Lady 
Bannerman:  an  account  of  her  life,  ances- 
try and  homes;  her  family  and  friends; 
with  21  il.,  including  i  in  colour.  N.  Y., 
John  Lane  Co.,  (The  Bodley  Head,)  1909. 
16+214  p.  facsim.,  genealogical  fold,  tab., 
O.  cl.,  $3.50  net. 
Bibliography  (6  p.). 
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CERAMICS.     Worcester   (Mass.)   Free  Public 
Library.     Art  Department.     Greek  vases; 
selected  list.     10  p.  D.  March,  1910. 
With    annotations.      The    Worcester    Art 
Museum  has  a  complete  catalog  of  the  Greek 
vases  in  the  British  Museum  collection. 

CHINESE  IN  THE  U.  S.  Coolidge,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
B.  R.  S.}  i86€K  Chinese  immigration.  N. 
Y.,  H.  Holt  &  Co.,  1909.  x,  531  p.  incl. 
tables,  I9cm.,  (Half-titles:  American  pub- 
lic problems,  ed.  by  Ralph  Curtis  Ring- 
wait.)  $1.75- 

CONCRETE.  Turner,  C.  A.  P.  Concrete  steel 
construction,  pt.  i,  Buildings:  a  practical 
treatise  for  the  constructor  and  those  com- 
mercially engaged  in  the  industry.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  C.  A.  P.  Turner.  816  Phcenix 
Bldg.,  1909.  c.  305  p.  front,  il.  8°,  $20. 
Suggestions  for  a  concrete  constructor's 

library  (5  p.). 

COSTUME  AND  NEEDLEWORK.  Special  list.  (In 
Nottingham  (Eng.)  Free  Public  Library 
Bulletin,  p.  30-31.) 

EASTERN  QUESTION.    List  of  works  relating  to 
the  near  Eastern  question  and  the  Balkan 
states,  etc.     pt.  2.     (In  New  York  Public 
Library  Bulletin,  March,  p.  199-226.) 
EDUCATION.    Ruediger,  W.  C.    The  principles 
of  education.    Bost.,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
[1910.]    c.     12+305  p.  D.  cl.,  $1.25  net. 
Bibliography  .(4  P-)- 

United    States.     Bureau    of   Education. 

Bibliography  of  education  for  1908-9. 
Wash.,  D.  C,  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1909.  v. 
23cm.  (Bulletin.) 

This  bibliography  is  a  continuation  of  the 
nine  annual  summaries  of  the  English  litera- 
ture of  education  covering  the  years  1899- 
1907,  compiled  by  J.  I.  Wyer  and  assistants. 
It  will  be  noted  more  fully  in  these  columns 
later. 

ELECTRIC  HEATING  AND  COOKING.  [Special 
list.]  (In  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Carnegie  Li- 
brary Monthly  Bulletin,  January,  p.  4-12.) 

ELECTRICITY.  Munro,  J.  The  story  of  elec- 
tricity; with  loo  illustrations.  N.  Y.,  S.  S. 
McClure  Co.,  1909,  [1910.]  c.  225  p.  il. 
12°,  (Library  of  valuable  knowledge.)  92  c. 
"List  of  books"  (2  p.). 

EMMET,  Robert.  Chicago  Public  Library. 
List  of  books  and  magazine  articles  in  the 
Chicago  Public  Library.  Chic.,  1910.  5  p. 
T. 


FAITH.     Inge,  W.   R.,  D.D.     Faith  and  its 
psychology.     N.   Y.,   Scribner,    [imported,] 
1910.     104-248  p.  D.  (Studies  in  theology.) 
cl.,  75  c.  net. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 

HOSIERY  AND  LACE.  [Special  list.]  (In  Not- 
tingham (Eng.)  Library  Bulletin,  February, 
P.  I3-) 

HOUSEHOLD  ARCHITECTURE.     Washington   (D. 
C.)    Public  Library.     Useful  Arts  Depart- 
ment.   List  no.  10:  House  plans;  Planning 
and  equipment;  Interiors  and  furnishing. 
A  multigraphed  list. 

ILLINOIS.  Jones  L.  E.  Decisive  dates  in  Illi- 
nois history;  a  story  of  the  state,  told  in  a 
record  of  events  which  have  determined  the 
history  of  Illinois  and  of  the  nation;  with 
30  illustrations.  Danville,  111.,  Illinois 
Printing  Co.,  1909.  6  p.  1.,  276  p.  front., 
pis.,  pors.  map,  2Ol/2cm. 
Bibliography:  p.  251-257. 

INCOME  TAX.  Phelps,  E.  M.,  comp.  Selected 
articles  on  the  income  tax,  with  special 
reference  to  graduation  and  exemption. 
Minneapolis,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1909. 
viii,  135  p.  2ocm.  (Half-title:  Debater's 
handbook  series.) 
Bibliography:  p.  [i]-i7. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  Fiore  Pasquale.  II 
diritto  internazionale  codificato  e  la  sua 
sanzione  giuridica  ;  studii  di  Pasquale  Fiore. 
4.  ed.,  scritta  da  nuovo  e  ampliata  tenendo 
conto  delle  conferenze  dell*  Aia  del  1899  e 
del  1907,  con  appendice  contenente  un  sunto 
storico  dei  piu  importanti  trattati  inter- 
nazionali  dal  1525  al  1908.  Torino  [etc.] 
Unione  tipografico-editrice  torinese,  1909. 
4  P-  1-,  [31-940  p.  24cm. 
Bibliographies:  p.  882-891. 

ITALY.  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.  Racioppi,  F. 
Commento  allo  statute  del  regno,  con  pre- 
fazione  di  Luigi  Luzzatti.  Torino  [etc.Y 
Unione  tipografico-editrice  torinese,  1909. 
3  v., 


"Saggio  bibliografico"  :  v.  3,  p.  [757]  -804. 

JESUS  CHRIST.  Burkitt,  F.  C.  The  earliest 
sources  for  the  life  of  Jesus.  Bost,  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  Co.,  1910.  c.  131  p.  S.  (Mod- 
ern religious  problems;  ed.  by  Ambrose 
Wihite  Vernon.)  cl.,  50  c.  net. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 
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LETTERING.  French,  T.  E.  The  essentials  of 
lettering:  a  manual  for  students  and  de- 
signers, by  Thomas  E.  French  and  Robert 
Meiklejohn.  2d  ed.  Columbus,  O.,  Var- 
sity Supply  Co.,  1910.  72  p.  il. 


Bibliography:  p.  68-72. 

MANUSCRIPTS,  ITALIAN.  Venice.  Biblioteca 
Nazionale  Marciana.  Catalogo  dei  codici 
Marciani  italiani  a  cura  della  direzione 
della  R.  Biblioteca  Nazionale  di  S.  Marco 
in  Venezia.  v.  I,  Redatto  da  Carlo  Frati, 
A.  Segarizzi.  Modena,  G.  Ferraguti  &c., 

1909.  i   v.  27J^cm. 

Vol.  i.  (Fondo  antico-Classi  I.,  n.,  e  ra.) 

MEDICAL  LITERATURE.  John  Crerar  Library. 
A  list  of  current  medical  periodicals  and 
allied  serials,  Dec.,  1909.  Chic.,  1910. 
25  p.  O. 

MEXICO.  Springfield  (Mass.)  City  Library 
Association.  Some  books  on  Mexico.  2  p. 

Music.  Muller-Reuter,  T.  Lexikon  der 
deutschen  konzertliteratur  ;  ein  ratgeber 
fiir  dirigenten,  konzertveran$talter,  musik- 
schriftsteller  und  musikfreunde.  Leipzig, 
C.  F.  Kahnt  nachfolger,  1909.  v.  24^00. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  Catalogue  of  books  on 
natural  history,  no.  287,  pt.  2.  London, 
Quaritch,  1910.  64  p.  O.  (price  is.) 

NATURE  STUDY.  Bascom,  Elva  L.  Arbor  day 
annual  ;  selected  books  on  nature  study  for 
schools  and  libraries.  Albany,  1910.  42  p. 
O.  (Education  Department  Bulletin,  no. 
467,  March,  1910.) 

-St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Public  Library.  Se- 
lect list  of  books  on  birds,  insects  and  na- 
ture study.  Jan.,  1910.  25  p.  S. 
PATRICK,  ST.  Chicago  Public  Library.  St. 
Patrick  :  list  of  books  and  magazine  articles 
in  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  Chic.,  1910. 
8  p.  T. 

PERIODICALS.  United  States.  Library  of 
Congress.  Order  Division.  Duplicate  pe- 
riodicals and  serials  available  for  exchange 
January,  1910.  Wash.,  Govt.  Print.  Office, 

1910.  69  p.  23cm. 

PLAYGROUND  WORK.  Leland  Arthur  and 
Lorna  Higbee,  eds.  Playground  technique 
and  playcraft.  v.  i.  A  popular  text-book 
of  playground  philosophy,  architecture,  con- 


struction     and      equipment.        Springfield, 
Mass.,  F.  A.  Bassette  Co.,  1909,  [1910.]     c. 
284  p.  il.  plans,  diagrs.,  O.  $2.50. 
Bibliography  (15  p.). 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS.  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments. Monthly  catalogue  United  States 
public  documents.  no.  182,  Feb.,  1910. 
Wash.,  Govt.  Print.  Office,  1910.  459  p.  O. 

PUBLIC  UTILITY  VALUATIONS.  Bibliography. 
(In  Special  Libraries,  February,  p.  2-4.) 

RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE.    King,  I.    The  devel- 
opment of  religion ;  a  study  in  anthropology 
and  social  psychology.     N.  Y.,  Macmillan, 
1910.    c.    23+371  p.  O.  cl.,  $1.75  net. 
Bibliography  (7  p.) 

RENAISSANCE.  List  of  books  and  magazine 
articles  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 
(In  Cleveland  Public  Library,  The  Open 
Shelf,  v.  10,  no.  4,  Oct.-Dec.,  1909.  p.  74- 
78.) 

SCHOOL   HYGIENE.     Whipple,    G.    M.     Ques- 
tions in  school  hygiene.     Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  1909.     88  p.  25cm.,   (Cor- 
nell study  bulletins  for  teachers ;  ed.  by  C. 
De  Garmo,  no.  4.)  60  c. 
Bibliographies,    p.    5-8;    "References"    and 
"Suggestions  for  further  reading"  at  begin- 
ning of  each  section. 

SCHWENKFELDER    HYMNOLOGY.       Seipt,    A.     A. 

Schwenkfelder  hymnology  and  the  sources 
of  the  first  Schwenkfelder  hymn-book 
printed  in  America.  Phil.,  Americana  Ger- 
manica  Press,  1909.  viii  p.,  I  1.,  11-112  p., 
i  1.  front,  pis.  facsims.,  25^2011.,  (Ameri- 
cana Germanica,  new  ser. ;  ed.  by  M.  D. 
Learned,  v.  7.) 

Descriptive  bibliography,  p.   17-36;  Appen- 
dix bibliography,  p.   111-112. 

SHAKESPEARE,  WILLIAM.  Eton  College.  Li- 
brary. A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  early 
editions  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Eton  College. 
London,  N.  Y.,  [etc.,]  H.  Frowde,  [1910.] 
viii,  27  p.  24j^cm. 
Compiled  for  the  college  by  Walter  W. 

Greg. 

SHELLEY,  Percy  Bysshe.  The  Cenci;  ed.  by 
G.  E.  Woodberry.  Bost,  Heath,  1909.  c. 
26+159  P-  front.  16°,  (Belles-lettres  ser.; 
Section  ra.,  The  English  drama;  general 
editor,  G.  P.  Baker.)  cl.,  60  c. 
Bibliography  (9  p.). 
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SOCIALISM.     Kauffman,  R.  W.     What  is  so- 
cialism?   N.  Y.,  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  1910. 
c.    264  p.  D.  cl.,  $1.25  net. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 

Stelzle,  C.    The  church  and  labor.   Bost., 

Houghton    Mifflin    Co.,    1910.     c.     5+95   p. 
S.     (Modern    religious    problems;    ed.    by 
Ambrose  White  Vernon.)  cl.,  50  c.  net. 
Bibliography  (i  p.). 

SOCIOLOGY,  CHRISTIAN.  Hall,  T.  C.  Social 
solutions  in  the  light  of  Christian  ethics. 
N.  Y.,  Eaton  &  Mains ;  Cincinnati,  Jennings 
&  Graham,  1910.  c.  2  p.  1.,  3-390  p. 
2o^cm.  $1.50. 
Selected  bibliography:  p.  369-384. 

SOILS.  Whitson,  A.  R.,  and  Walster,  H.  L. 
Notes  on  soils;  an  outline  for  an  element- 
ary course  in  soils.  Madison,  Wis.,  [A.  R. 
Whitson,]  [1910.]  c.  '09.  149  p.  tabs., 
diagrs.,  12°,  90  c. 
"Experiment  station  bulletins  relating  to 

soils  and  soil  treatment"  (4  p.). 

SOUTH  AMERICA.  Springfield  (Mass.)  City 
Library  Association.  Selected  list  of  books 
on  South  America.  4  p.  O. 

TECHNICAL  LITERATURE.  Burlington  (Iowa) 
Free  Public  Library.  Practical  books  in 
the  library  on  electricity,  engineering,  rail- 
roading and  other  subjects,  for  workers  in 
the  various  trades  and  professions.  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  1910.  30  p.  T. 

THERAPEUTICS.  OIL  INJECTION.  Keyes,  T. 
Bassett,  M.D.  The  renewal  of  life:  argu- 
ments for  subcutaneous  injections  of  oil  in 
the  cure  and  prevention  of  senility  and  dis- 
ease ;  for  the  making  of  the  acme  of  abun- 
dant health,  stamina,  vigor,  vitality  and 
constitution ;  for  the  cure  of  consumption 
and  other  diseases,  particularly  those  of  a 
chronic  nature.  Chic.,  Tubercle  Press  Bu- 
reau, 1909.  c.  206  p.  pors.  O.  cl.,  $2. 
Bibliography  (4  p.). 

UNITED  STATES.  Proceedings  of  Congress; 
being  a  complete  list  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Annals  of  Congress,  Register  of  Debates  in 
Congress,  Congressional  Globe,  Congres- 
sional Record,  now  offered  free  to  all  or- 
ganized public  and  school  libraries.  Wash., 
D.  C.,  [United  States,  Office  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,]  1909.  15  p.  8°. 
(Add.  Superintendent  for  price.) 


-  Department    of    Commerce   and   Labor. 
Bureau  of  Standards.     Publications  of  the 
Bureau     of    Standards,     November,     1907. 
Wash.,  D.  C.,  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1907.    26  p. 
O. 

-  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS.    Becker,  C.  L. 
The  history  of  political  parties  in  the  prov- 
ince of  New  York,  1760-1776.     (Bulletin  of 
the    University    of    Wisconsin,    no.    286.) 
Madison,  Wis.,   1909.     319  p.  O.  75  c. 
Bibliography:  p.  277-319. 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS.  Lang- 
worthy,  C.  F.  U.  S.  government  publica- 
tions as  sources  of  information  for  stu- 
dents of  home  economics.  [Wash.,  D.  C., 
1909.]  i  p.  1.,  p.  227-252.  23cm. 
Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 

nomics, June,  1909. 

WHITNEY,  Josiah  Dwight,  1819-1896.  Brew- 
ster,  E.  T.  Life  and  letters  of  Josiah 
Dwight  Whitney;  with  illustrations.  Bost., 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1909.  xiii,  411,  [i]  p. 
front,  pis.  pors.  2icm.,  $2. 
Bibliography:  p.  [387]  -400. 

WOMAN.  EMPLOYMENT.  Abbott,  Edith. 
Women  in  industry;  a  study  in  American 
economic  history;  with  an  introductory 
note  by  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge.  N.  Y., 
Appleton,  1910.  xxii,  408  p.,  i  1.,  tabs., 
20^  cm.,  $2. 
Trial  bibliography  of  books  and  magazine 

articles  relating  to  the  industrial  employment 

of  women  in  England  and  America:  p.  392- 

[399]. 

-  Butler,  E.  B.     Women  and  the  trades, 
Pittsburgh,    1907-1908.      N.    Y.,    Charities 
Publication  Committee,  1909.    2  p.  1.,  440  p. 
tabs.,  front,  pis.  maps,  23^<cm.,  (Pittsburgh 
Survey;    findings    in   six   volumes;    ed.   by 
P.  U.  Kellogg  [v.  i].)  $2. 
Bibliography:  p.  421-426. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE.  Books  on  woman  suf- 
frage. (In  Public  Library  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Monthly  Bulletin,  Jan.,  p.  40.) 

IMPORTANT  SALES  CATALOGS 
HARRWITZ,  Max.     Varia  rara  curiosa:  anti- 

quariats-catalog  106.    48  p.  O. 
JUNK,  Wilhelm.    Bibliographia  botanica.  Ber- 

lin,  W.  Junk,   1909.     i   p.  1.,  xviii,  288  p. 
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NIJHOFF,  M.  Population,  hygiene  sociale 
statistique,  travail,  esclavage.  La  Haye, 
1909.  64  p.  O. 

QUARITCH,  Bernard.  A  catalogue  of  books 
on  natural  history,  pt.  i.  Lond.,  1909. 
32  p.  O. 

Catalogue  of  rare  and  valuable  books. 

Lond..  1909.  70  p.  O. 

SCRIBNER'S  SONS.  Catalogue  of  choice  and 
rare  books,  including  first  editions,  fine 
bindings  and  other  rarities,  no.  62.  No- 
vember, 1909.  N.  Y.,  1909.  63  p.  O. 

Hotes  anfc  Queries 

PRINTING  EXHIBIT  FOR  LIBRARIES.  —  The  In- 
ternational Typographical  Union  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  broad-minded  of  all 
labor  organizations.  It  has  supported  for  a 
good  many  years  a  sanitarium  and  tubercu- 
losis home  for  infirm  and  aged  printers  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  This  is  a  very 
beautifully  situated  and  attractive  institution, 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

This  same  Typographical  Union  supports  a 
Correspondence  School  of  Printing  in  Chi- 
cago. Its  full  title  and  address  is  "The  In- 
ternational Typographical  Union  Course  of 
Instruction  in  Printing,  conducted  by  the  In- 
land Printer  Technical  School  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  I.  T.  U.  Commission  on  Sup- 
plemental Trade  Education,  120-130  Sherman 
street,  Chicago." 

One  of  the  commissioners  in  charge  of  the 
school,  who  is  also  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  Commission,  is 
Mr.  W.  B.  Prescptt. 

We  have  been  in  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Prescott  for  several  months  with  relation  to 
a  travelling  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dents of  this  printing  school.  The  labor  of 
securing  material  for  this  exhibit  from  the 
students,  who  are  widely  scattered  over  the 
United  States,  was  very  great.  Mr.  Prescott 
finally  brought  together  a  sufficient  number 
of  examples  of  their  work  to  make  an  attrac- 
tive and  instructive  display.  In  accordance 
with  our  suggestion,  he  mounted  the  material 
on  sheets  of  cardboard  of  a  neutral  tint  and 
of  the  size  used  in  our  library  for  mounts 
for  pictures  generally  13^  x  17"  inches. 

Also,  Mr.  Prescott  printed  appropriate 
labels  for  the  mounts,  also  posters  describing 
the  exhibition,  and  furnished  us  with  a  sup- 
ply of  circulars  and  pamphlets  telling  of  the 
work  of  the  school. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Small,  president  of  the  Newark 
Branch  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  has  helped  us  very  greatly,  not  only 


in  this  matter,  but  in  the  forming  of  exhibi- 
tions of  the  work  of  local  printers. 

The  travelling  exhibition  includes  107 
mounts.  When  packed  for  shipment  it  weighs 
about  60  pounds. 

The  Typographical  Union  now  offers  this 
exhibit  to  the  libraries  of  the  country  to  be 
displayed  by  them  if  they  see  fit.  We  hope 
that  many  libraries  will  express  a  desire  to 
show  this  material  and  a  willingness  to  pay 
the  trifling  expense  connected  with  it,  the 
cost  of  the  express  from  the  last  library  that 
may  have  shown  it. 

Wherever  it  may  be  shown  it  will  be  sure 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  local  printers  and 
of  local  printers'  unions. 

Mr.  Small  has  kindly  agreed  to  send  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  local  union  of 
any  town  in  which  the  exhibit  is  shown, 
commending  it  to  the  attention  of  printers 
and  asking  that  they  cooperate  with  the 
library  that  shows  it  in  making  its  display  a 
success. 

The  collection  is  ready  to  start  on  its  trav- 
els, and  communications  concerning  it  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Free  Public  Library, 
Newark,  N.  J.  J.  C.  DANA. 

"UNIVERSITY  ALLIANCE"  AGAIN.  —  A  com- 
munication from  Mr.  H.  M.  Utley,  librarian 
of  the  Detroit  Public  Library,  to  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  reads  as  follows :  "Librarians  ought 
to  know  that  'International  University  lec- 
tures,' 12  volumes,  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity Alliance,  43  West  27th  street,  New  York, 
and  sold  by  subscription,  is  identical,  so  far 
as  the  first  nine  volumes  are  concerned,  with 
'Congress  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,'  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  in  1906.  The  reprint  is  not 
from  the  same  plates,  but  the  matter  has  been 
reset  verbatim." 

Librarians  will  perhaps  recollect  a  previous 
warning  in  these  columns.  Under  date  of 
March,  1908,  in  this  department  of  the  L.  j., 
a  communication  from  Mr.  Lane,  of  the  Har- 
vard College  Library,  was  quoted,  in  which 
it  was  shown  that  the  publication  "Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,"  pub- 
lished by  the  "University  Alliance"  in  15  vol- 
umes and  offered  as  a  subscription  book,  was 
but  the  unsold  remainder  of  the  official  edi- 
tion of  the  papers  of  the  "Congress  of  Arts 
and  Science,  Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis, 
1004,''  which  latter  was  printed  for  the  man- 
agers of  the  exposition  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  in  eight  volumes  in  1906.  The  Uni- 
versity Alliance  presented  this  collection  as  a 
work  "privately  printed  for  members  by  the 
University  Alliance,"  and  removed  every 
trace  of  the  connection  of  the  Congress  with 
St.  Louis  by  printing  new  title-pages,  can- 
celling such  pages  as  betrayed  that  connec- 
tion, and  even  in  some  cases  cutting  out  in- 
troductory portions  of  the  lectures.  The  pros- 
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pectus  of  the  work  furnished  further  mis- 
leading information.  It  is  desirable  that  libra- 
rians should  receive  sufficient  warning  with 
regard  to  expensive  and  falsely  represented 
subscription  books. 

INFORMATION  FOR  LIBRARIANS.  —  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  librarians  the 
fact  that  the  Annual  Magazine  Subject-Index 
for  1909,  recently  published  by  the  Boston 
Book  Company,  contains  as  Part  n  the  Dra- 
matic Index  for  1909.  This  part  is  identically 
the  same  as  the  Dramatic  Index  which  is  is- 
sued as  a  separate  book.  F.  W.  FAXON. 

GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS.  —  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  will  soon  have  for  sale  a  "Select  list 
of  references  on  the  cost  of  living  and 
prices,"  which  is  now  being  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

CRITICISMS    ANSWERED 

Editor   of  the  Library  Journal. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  have  been  much  interested 
in  the  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Brooks  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
on  "What  I  expect  of  an  index."  In  the 
course  of  the  article  certain  comments  are 
made  on  Webster's  New  International  Dic- 
tionary that  seem  to  indicate  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  plan  that  has  been  followed 
with  reference  to  the  divided  page  in  the 
new  edition. 

It  is  hardly  true,  we  feel  certain,  that  every 
word  must  be  looked  for  in  two  separate  vo- 
cabularies. In  the  first  place,  in  probably  90 
per  cent,  of  the  instances  that  the  dictionary 
is  used,  the  word  sought  will  be  found  in  the 
upper  vocabulary,  and  the  material  there  is 
made  more  available  by  the  transfer  of  the 
less-used  material  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
Then  in  addition  to  this,  if  a  word  is  found 
in  the  upper  vocabulary  all  of  the  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  that  word  will  be  found  in 
the  upper  vocabulary,  i.e.,  every  meaning, 
whether  obsolete  or  current,  is  given  in  the 
upper  vocabulary.  Then,  too,  even  if  "every 
word  has  to  be  looked  for  in  two  separate 
vocabularies,"  it  cannot  take  twice  as  much 
time  to  do  this,  because  both  vocabularies 
are  on  the  same  page,  i.e.,  on  page  1644  every 
word  between  "pitchable"  and  "pithsome"  is 
to  be  found  whether  such  word  appears 
in  the  upper  vocabulary  or  in  the  lower  vo- 
cabulary. It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  another 
leaf  or  even  to  look  on  another  page.  Most 
of  the  time  spent  in  finding  a  word  in  the 
dictionary  is  devoted  to  finding  the  proper 
page  on  which  this  word  occurs,  and  this 
element  appears  only  once  under  the  new 
arrangement.  After  all,  in  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  page  "the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating,"  and  the  experience 


of  very  many  persons  who  have  at  first 
raised  objections  to  the  plan,  but  have 
later  been  convinced  of  its  great  practical 
utility,  leads  us  to  think  that  with  use  Mr. 
Brooks'  objections  will  be  overcome.  Our 
only  reason  for  writing  you  is  the  misappre- 
hension he  seems  to  labor  under  respecting 
the  matters  we  have  mentioned. 

His  suggestion  to  incorporate  the  Biograph- 
ical Dictionary  and  Gazetteer  in  the  main  vo- 
cabulary was  very  carefully  considered,  but 
was  not  adopted  because  of  the  very  large 
number  of  changes  that  must  be  made  each 
year  in  these  portions  of  the  work.  The 
deaths  of  individuals,  the  coming  into  prom- 
inence of  new  names,  changes  in  population 
or  in  importance  of  places,  make  it  essential 
that  these  ^  portions  of  the  book  be  available 
for  re-setting  much  more  frequently  than  the 
main  body  of  the  dictionary. 

Assuring  you  that  we  appreciate  the  good 
words  that  are  said  respecting  the  dictionary, 
we  remain  Very  truly  yours, 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  Co. 

Editor  of  the  Library  Journal. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  do  not  believe  I  labor  under 
any  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  matters 
above  mentioned.  My  point  is  that  a  single 
vocabulary  is  preferable  to  two  or  more,  as 
it  saves  time  for  the  consulter.  For  years 
the  tendency  in  indexing  and  cataloging  has 
been  to  combine  under  one  alphabet  lists 
that  had  previously  been  arranged  -under  two 
or  more.  We  can  remember  when  libraries 
had  their  subject  catalog  and  their  author 
catalog;  now  they  are  generally  combined,  to 
manifest  advantage.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  alphabet  is  the  ideal  for  catalog  indexes 
and  dictionaries,  though  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible in  every  case.  As  I  was  writing  the 
article  referred  to  above  the  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  was  issued ;  and  it  seemed 
to  me,  in  most  of  its  changes,  to  be  a  good 
example  of  progress  toward  this  ideal,  while 
in  other  matters,  such  as  the  divided  page,  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  making  progress  in  this 
direction.  ARTHUR  A.  BROOKS. 

Ibumors  anfc  Blunders 


To  THE  ASPIRANT.  —  It  should  give  food 
for  thought  to  the  aspiring  librarian  to  note 
that  in  a  recent  circular  qualifications  for  the 
position  of  a  library  assistant  (male)  in  a 
certain  departmental  library  are  noted  as : 
knowledge  in  varying  degrees  of  library  econ- 
omy, bibliography,  languages,  (German, 
French,  Russian,  Italian,  Servian,  Bulgarian) 
—  salary  $900  per  annum.  Like  virtue,  the 
rewards  of  knowledge  must  be  "more  knowl- 
edge." 
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THE  list  of  library  organizations,  as 
grouped  by  states  in  the  Annual  Library 
Index,  suggests  how  many  demands  the  li- 
brarian who  would  keep  up  to  date  has 
upon  his  time.  No  one  who  knows  any- 
thing of  library  meetings  can  doubt  that 
they  are  among  the  most  effective  means  of 
broadening  and  bettering  library  work,  not 
only  in  their  uplift,  but  through  discus- 
sion and  comparison  of  methods  and  details. 
But  there  are  only  thirty  days,  more  or 
less,  in  a  month  and  twelve  months  in  a  year, 
and  due  to  the  rapid  organization  and  devel- 
opment of  the  library  field  the  many  library 
meetings  are  taking  a  good  deal  of  that  time.  It 
is  a  wholesome  rule  in  a  number  of  libraries 
that  the  librarian  or  some  official  representa- 
tive should  be  sent  to  the  national,  state 
and  local  library  meetings  at  the  expense  of 
the  library,  but  trustees  are  apt  to  be  per- 
plexed by  the  number  of  calls  of  this  kind 
for  the  presence  of  the  library  executive  or 
of  important  members  of  the  staff.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the 
national  and  local  meetings,  we  have  two 
different  and  distinctive  types.  The  one  is  the 
assembling  of  a  great  number  of  persons  to 
listen  to  speakers  of  large  reputation  or  to 
hear  discussions  by  library  leaders  or  to 
participate  in  the  section  and  special  meet- 
ings which  make  part  of  the  conference. 
The  other  is  the  gathering  of  a  comparative- 
ly small  group  of  people  interested  in  local 
or  specific  problems,  a  gathering  in  which 
each  participant  may  and  should  take  part  in 
the  discussions — these  possibly  introduced 
by  librarians  of  larger  experience.  The  sec- 
ond class  is  extremely  valuable,  yet  it  is  not 
well  to  have  two  organizations,  two  series 
of  meetings,  two  sets  of  officials  duplicating 
each  other  in  this  work.  In  other  words, 
coordination  and  cooperation  are  as  impor- 
tant in  the  field  of  library  associations  as  of 
library  organization  in  general. 

THE  plans  for  the  annual  conference  of 
the  American  Library  Association  at  Macki- 
nac  Island  are  being  shaped  to  make  it  well 
worth  while  for  every  librarian  east  or 


west,  north  or  south,  to  be  present,  though 
it  is  not  yet  possible  to  give  full  details  as 
to  the  conference  program  or  as  to  the  post- 
conference  arrangements.  The  A.  L.  A.  has 
been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of 
attractive  places  for  its  annual  meetings 
and  Mackinac  Island  is  one  of  the  most 
enticing  and  delightful  of  all  with  its  historic 
association  and  landscape  beauties,  crowded 
within  the  nine  miles  of  circumference.  Those 
who  fear  that  the  Island  will  not  be  large 
enough  for  the  A.  L.  A.  will  be  comforted 
by  Mr.  Baedeker's  assurance  that  the  Grand 
Hotel,  which  is  to  be  headquarters  for  the 
Association,  has  "1300  beds;  high  charges," 
but  as  the  high  charges  will  be  mitigated 
to  moderate  rates  for  the  A.  L.  A.  the 
ample  accommodations  and  corresponding 
comforts  may  be  enjoyed  without  the  stated 
disadvantage.  The  post-conference  trip 
which  will  include  the  Fourth  of  July,  is 
to  be  planned  to  take  into  consideration  the 
heat  usual  on  that  holiday  and  is  likely  to 
be  either  amidst  the  cool  breezes  of  the 
Great  Lakes  or  among  the  pleasant  wiles  of 
their  Canadian  borders.  For  Eastern  libra- 
rians who  plan  to  attend  the  Mackinac  con- 
ference it  is  suggested  that  they  make  the 
trip  by  water  as  far  as  possible.  The  beauty 
of  this  route  would  add  materially  to  the 
pleasure  of  travelling. 


THERE  will  be  time  for  good  travellers  to 
enjoy  the  conference  and  the  post-conference 
also  if  they  can  spare  these  happy  days  of 
leisure  and  be  in  New  York  in  time  to  sail 
Aug.  6,  by  the  "Vaderland"  for  the  in- 
ternational conference  at  Brussels.  A  good 
representation  of  American  librarians  in- 
cluding forty  to  fifty  and  perhaps  more  will 
be  present  at  Brussels,  most  of  them  sailing 
by  "the  official  steamer"  in  the  good  com- 
pany of  the  members  of  the  Historical  As- 
sociation and  other  learned  bodies,  while 
others  will  be  earlier  in  Europe  and  will 
meet  them  at  the  conferences  and  possibly 
return  by  the  "Finland."  Among  those  al- 
ready booked  for  the  steamer  are  two  ex- 
presidents  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  Mr.  Andrews  and 
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Mr.  Bostwick,  and  such  representatives  of 
the  profession  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowerman 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mann  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Moulton,  Dr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Utley  of  Flori- 
da, and  among  the  ladies,  Mrs.  Dewey,  Miss 
Foote  and  Miss  Sperry,  not  to  speak  of 
others  from  Massachusetts  to  Oklahoma  and 
from  Idaho  to  Florida,  more  than  a  dozen 
states  being  already  represented  in  the  pas- 
senger list.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Pacific 
coast  will  not  be  without  representation  and 
as  the  Bureau  of  University  of  Travel  is  still 
holding  steamer  accommodations  for  A.  L. 
A.  members  and  their  friends,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  join  this  pleasant  party.  There 
should  be  no  delay,  however,  in  making  a 
favorable  decision  as  in  September  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  passage  for  the  return 
voyage,  which  is  assured  by  the  steamer 
"Finland"  for  those  joining  the  outgoing 
party  or  giving  word  in  time  of  their  inten- 
tion to  return  by  the  last  named  steamer. 
We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  those  who 
desire  to  enjoy  a  delightful  trip  under  mini- 
mum expense  to  become  members  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  party,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  may  include 
their  friends  by  making  them  temporary 
members  of  the  Association. 


THERE  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  decrease  of  library  circulation 
which  has  been  noted  in  more  than  one 
library  in  the  past  few  months  is  general 
rather  than  local  —  for  reasons  which  have 
yet  to  be  discerned  and  explained.  There 
are  sure  to  be  downs  as  well  as  ups  in  any 
"forward  movement"  and  the  library  move- 
ment has  been  going  forward  at  such  a  pace 
that  such  a  reaction  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing. Largely  through  the  opening  of  the 
many  Carnegie  branches  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  has  reached  by  leaps  and  bounds 
the  enormous  circulation  of  7,000,000  vol- 
umes a  year  and  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary has  made  in  the  past  ten  years  the 
astonishing  stride  from  80,000  to  4,000,000 
volumes.  Brooklyn  in  the  four  months  of 
1910  shows  a  falling  off,  instead  of  the  usual 
increase  in  circulation,  exceeding  50,000  vol- 
umes, and  several  leading  libraries  show  sim- 
ilar decrease.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know 
how  far  this  is  symptomatic  of  general  li- 
brary conditions.  The  past  few  months  have 


been  a  period  neither  of  extreme  prosperity 
nor  of  marked  depression,  but  rather  one 
of  business  sluggishness,  so  that  there  is 
little  reason  in  the  condition  of  trade  for 
either  decrease  or  increase  of  library  circu- 
lation!. Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  discern 
whether  the  general  activity  and  alertness 
that  comes  with  prosperity  increases  library 
circulation  more  than  it  is  increased  be- 
cause of  the  enforced  leisure  of  those  out  of 
work  in  times  of  depression,  who  more  and 
more  find  the  library  instead  of  the  saloon 
their  refuge  from  adversity.  It  may  be 
that  the  impetus  given  to  library  growth 
by  the  opening  of  more  and  more  Carnegie 
branches  in  the  great  centers  and  the  imme- 
diate increase  of  registration  consequent 
thereon  have  brought  library  circulation  to 
its  present  limit  in  the  centers  of  population 
and  that  we  shall  stand  still  if  not  go  back- 
ward for  a  space.  But  is  there  evidence  of 
similar  conditions  in  the  rural  libraries 
throughout  the  country? 


THERE  was  a  hearing  last  month  before 
the  House  Postal  Committee  in  Washington, 
in  which  the  library  post  came  somewhat  to 
the  front,  but  the  chances  for  action  at  this 
session  are  so  little  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  for  librarians  to  waste  powder  by 
bombarding  Senators  and  Representatives 
with  letters  and  petitions  at  this  time.  There 
is,  however,  a  growing  disposition  to  urge 
upon  Congress  the  acceptance  of  a  parcels 
post  and  the  development  of  the  rural  free 
delivery  routes  at  a  cheaper  rate  for  local 
business,  both  of  which  will  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  library  post.  Ultimately  when  the 
second  class  rate,  that  covering  newspapers 
sent  from  the  office  of  publication,  is  perma- 
nently adjusted,  books  from  free  public  li- 
braries may  be  included  in  that  class,  — 
which  would  be  the  ideal  solution  of  that 
question.  Certainly  furnishing  library  fa- 
cilities to  all  the  people  through  the  mails 
at  a  rate  which  will  be  close  to  cost  is  more 
justifiable  than  furnishing  free  seeds  and 
franked  transportation  for  them  to  one  class 
of  the  community,  not  always  for  their  ask- 
ing. If  librarians  must  bide  their  time  be- 
fore obtaining  this  boon,  at  least  they  can 
accomplish  something  in  a  later  session 
by  stimulating  public  attention  and  urging 
upon  Senators  and  Representatives  during 
the  recess  the  need  of  better  postal  facilities. 
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SYMPOSIUM  ON   COORDINATION  OR  AFFILIATION    OF   LIBRARIKS 


CONTRIBUTED    BY     VARIOUS    LIBRARIES 


II. 


FURTHER  contributions  to  the  symposium 
on  library  coordination  which  appeared  in 
the  March  number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
have  been  received.  The  questions  answered 
by  the  various  libraries  contributed  to  this 
symposium  cover  the  main  points  of  coordi- 
nation methods  now  under  consideration,  and 
are  as  follows: 

1.  What  are  the  classes  of  demand  with- 
in   the    library    for    books    which    it    cannot 
supply  ? 

2.  How  far  are  these  demands  filled  by  the 
extension    of    these    methods    and    to    what 
extent ;  is  it  undesirable  to  fill  them  ? 

3.  Would  a  uniform  blank  for  requesting 
inter-library  loan,  that  could  be  sent  succes- 
sively  to   different   libraries   until   the   book 
should  be  found  be  desirable  for  general  use 
throughout  the  country? 

4.  Does  the  plan  of  a  central  lending  li- 
brary  seem   preferable   to   the   development 
of  the  present   facilities  of  the  national   li- 
brary, the  assignment  of  regional  functions 
to  important  libraries  in  the  several  sections 
and  the  use  of  special  university  and  other 
libraries? 

5.  Is  the  present  cost  of  the  inter-loan  sys- 
tem   prohibitive    in    many    instances  ?      And 
how    can   this   difficulty  be   obviated? 

6.  How  can  the  small  libraries  be  of  use 
to  the  large  libraries  in  coordination? 

The  responding  libraries  whose  answers 
follow  do  not  repeat  the  questions  in  their 
replies.  But  in  numbering  the  answers  the 
numbers  of  the  corresponding  questions  are 
given. 

The  libraries  which  contributed  to  the  first 
installment  of  this  symposium  were :  Buffalo ; 
Cincinnati;  Columbia  University;  District  of 
Columbia;  Forbes  Library,  Northampton; 
Grand  Rapids ;  McGill  University,  Montreal ; 
Newark;  Providence;  St.  Louis;  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass. 

BROOKLYN  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

(i)  The  classes  of  books  most  frequently 
called  for  which  cannot  be  supplied  are  law, 


medicine,  town  histories  and  genealogy. 
These  classes  are  purposely  curtailed  in  the 
Public  Library  collection  because  of  the  ex- 
istence of  special  libraries  on  these  subjects 
in  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 

(2)  The   demands   which  cannot  be   filled 
by  local   libraries  are   supplied  through   the- 
present  inter-library  loan  methods. 

(3)  If  the  number  of  requests   for  inter- 
library  loans   warrants  it,   I   believe  a   uni- 
form blank  would  be  an  advantage.     Such  a 
blank  is  used  in  a  similar  way  in  our  own- 
library  for  the  requests  for  the  loan  of  books 
made  from  branch  to  branch. 

(4)  The  further  development  of  the  pres- 
ent   facilities    of   the   national   and   existing 
special  libraries,  and  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber  of   special   collections   included   in   gen- 
eral reference  libraries  scattered  throughout 
the  country  seems  to  us  preferable  to  the 
establishment   of  a    central    lending   library- 
The   difficulties   in    determining   the   classes 
of  books  which  should  comprise  the  central 
lending  library  as  well  as  the  questions  of 
maintenance    and    administration    make    the 
feasibility     of     such     a     scheme     extremely 
doubtful. 

The  most  practical  scheme  seems  to  be 
for  libraries  within  a  certain  radius  to  de- 
cide upon  the  different  classes  of  books 
which  they  will  collect  and  preserve.  Such 
a  plan  would  not  necessarily  affect  the  pur- 
chase of  any  book  currently  needed,  but  the 
adoption  of  such  a  scheme  would  make  pos- 
sible the  discarding  of  many  books  as  soon 
as  they  pass  from  a  period  of  usefulness  to 
one  of  mere  historic  interest,  because  each 
library  would  know  definitely  where  compre- 
hensive collections  on  these  subjects  could 
be  consulted. 

Such  a  development  of  "regional"  libra- 
ries as  above  would  be  of  great  advantage 
both  to  large  and  small  libraries. 

.(5)  If  the  patrons  of  the  library  are  de- 
terred from  borrowing  on  account  of  ex- 
press charges  we  agree  with  Dr.  Hodges 
that  many  libraries  can  better  afford  to  meet 
these  charges  than  to  purchase  for  them- 
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selves    books    which    will    be    used    by    only 
one  borrower  in  many  years. 

(6)  By  making  their  specialties  known  to 
other  libraries. 

From  the  contributions  to  the  symposium 
in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  March  it  would 
seem  that  the  present  limited  use  of  inter- 
library  loan  privileges  may  be  largely  due 
to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  particular  books  on  the  part  of  libra- 
rians, and  the  fact  that  investigators  them- 
selves are  not  yet  aware  of  the  willingness 
of  libraries  to  borrow  and  lend. 

FRANK  P.  HILL. 

CHICAGO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

(1)  Demands  upon  this   Library  for  ma- 
terial  which  it  cannot  supply  are  few.     In 
five   years   we   have  been  obliged   to   resort 
to  inter-library  loans  only  four  or  five  times. 

(2)  These     demands     were     for     specific 
books,  known  to  be  in  the  libraries  applied 
t§. 

(3)  Until    the    whole    practice    of    inter- 
library    loans    has    been    crystallized    into    a 
system,  with  well  understood  regulations  and 
limitations  —  and  this  is  still  far  in  the  fu- 
ture—  it  must  remain  more  or  less  a  per- 
sonal  matter  between   librarians,   subject  to 
qualifications  arising  out  of  each  particular 
case.      Many    libraries    now    have    printed 
forms,  but  we  cannot  see  why  they  need  be 
.uniform. 

(4)  Except  as  the  state  library  or  library 
commission  in  each  state  might,  and  ought 
to,    assume   the   inter-library   loan   relations 
for    the    whole    state,    either    by    supplying 
wants  from  its  own  shelves  or  as  a  clearing 
house,   we  question  the  feasibility  of  erect- 
ing  a    central    lending   library. 

(5)  It  has  not  so  proven  in  the  few  in- 
stances  when  this  library  has  had  occasion 
to  use  the  inter-loan  system. 

(6)  By  familiarizing  themselves   with  the 
scope  of  the  nearest  large  libraries  and  di- 
recting their   loan   requisitions   to   that   one 
most  likely  to  have  the  books  required;  by 
ascertaining  through    definite    inquiry,    what 
the  policy  and  practice  of  such  large  libra- 
ries is ;  by  limiting  requests  to  absolutely  in- 
dispensable   items    and    utilizing   their    own 
resources   to  the   fullest   extent  before   call- 
ing for  help. 


HOWARD   MEMORIAL   LIBRARY    (NEW 

ORLEANS) 

(i)  The  books  inquired  for  beyond  our 
power  of  supply  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes. 

The  first  are  those  the  titles  of  which  are 
taken  from  the  notes  to  the  larger  textbooks 
which  have  been  compiled  from  the  resources 
of  either  the  special  library  of  an  author  or  of 
the  collection  of  national  or  great  university 
libraries.  These  are  generally  out  of  date 
and  out  of  reach  since  the  reader  is  seldom 
desirous  of  spending  anything  to  satisfy 
an  unimportant  inquiry.  The  second  class 
are  books  of  collectors,  always  those  which 
are  extremely  expensive  and  are  never  re- 
quired except  by  wealthy  people  who,  being 
in  the  minority  here,  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  the  community  will  supply  this  particu- 
lar class  of  book. 

I  have  before  me  just  now  a  request  for 
a  book  which  would  not  have  two  readers 
in  twenty  years. 

.(2)  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  pres- 
ent inter-library  loan  methods  have  quite 
filled  the  wants  of  our  readers;  we  have 
only  made  about  ten  such  borrowings.  The 
conception  of  omnipresence  of  scientific 
books  is  very  beautiful,  but  when  less  than 
a  given  number,  say  ten,  are  to  be  had  in 
a  country,  I  think  it  highly  desirable  that 
some  copies  should  be  anchored  and  kept 
without  possibility  of  being  unattainable  in 
the  locality  where  they  are  generally  known  to 
exist.  This  knowledge  is  in  the  hands  of  scat- 
tered students  to  whom  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  notice  that  the  book  has  been  for 
the  time  sent  from  its  well  known  location.  I 
have  personally  suffered  several  times  from 
the  absence  of  a  rare  book  which  had  been 
temporarily  loaned  from  a  reference  library. 
Therefore  I  should  say  that  it  is  very  un- 
desirable to  loan  any  book  of  which  less  than 
ten  copies  can  be  located. 

(3)  I  think  this  suggestion  of  a  uniform 
blank  excellent;   that  blanks   should  specify 
the   name    and   purpose    of   the    reader    for 
whom   the   book   is   sought   is   an   excellent 
suggestion,  for  there  could  be  conceived  con- 
ditions  where   the  strictest   rules   should  be 
suspended. 

(4)  The  plan  of  a  central  lending  library 
has  long  seemed  to  be  preferable  to  the  other 
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method  suggested  in  your  questions.     Each 
of  them  however  has  great  usefulness. 

When  the  Rosenberg  fund  for  library  pur- 
poses for  Galveston  reached  the  unexpected 
sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
instead  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
originally  estimated,  I  proposed  to  the  leading 
executor  of  the  will  that  he  should  create  for 
the  state  of  Texas  such  a  central  lending  li- 
brary. He  could  not  however  see  the  wis- 
dom of  giving  to  the  whole  of  Texas  benefits 
which  the  donor  had  intended  to  give  to  Gal- 
veston only ;  he  was  not  willing  to  admit  that 
the  changed  amount  at  the  disposition  of  the 
trustees  would  have  justified  a  modification 
of  the  original  destination. 

(5)  Undoubtedly  the  present  cost  of  inter- 
loan  system  of  libraries  prohibits  it  in  many 
instances. 

(6)  The  small  library  could  be  of  infinite 
use  in  any  scheme  leading  up  to  a  concep- 
tion that  the  whole  of  the  books  in  a  coun- 
try, and  especially  those  in  the  care  of  li- 
braries or  other  literary   associations,   make 
up  the  library,  that  is  to  say,  the  book  wealth 
of  that   country. 

I  know  of  many  almost  minute  libraries 
which  possess  unique  material  on  unusual 
subjects.  They  have  either  started  from,  or 
have  been  the  inheritors  of,  special  collec- 
tions, frequently  of  enthusiasts  and  sometimes 
they  have  not  even  a  catalog.  I  have  in  my 
eye  a  little  public  library  on  the  Ohio  river, 
I  do  not  think  it  has  more  than  3000  books, 
but  amongst  them  there  are  50  of  immense 
value.  WILLIAM  BEER. 

LOUISVILLE    (KY.)    FREE   PUBLIC   LIBRARY 

(1)  Demands  for  books  which  this  library 
cannot  supply 

(a)  Special  volumes  in  large  sets; 

(b)  Out  of  print  and  rare  books; 
O)  Very  costly  books; 

(d)  Books  not  worth  while  for  purchase. 

(2)  We  endeavor  to  secure  for  our  pat- 
rons through  inter-library  loans  chiefly  books 
under  classes  a,  b  and  c.    We  lend  to  small 
libraries  throughout   Kentucky  many  books 
which  they  cannot  afford  to  purchase,  even 
books  which  cost  only  the  ordinary  price. 

.(3)  Our  requests  are  hardly  numerous 
enough  to  require  a  special  application  blank 
for  this  purpose. 


(4)  It    seems    preferable    to    develop    the 
present  facilities  of  the  national  library,  sup- 
plemented by  the  use  of  other  libraries. 

(5)  The  present  cost  of  the  inter-loan  sys- 
tem is  only  occasionally  prohibitive.     But  a 
national  law  providing  for  free  transporta- 
tion   of   this    class    of   books    would   be    of 
great  assistance  to  the  system. 

(6)  One  way  in  which  the  small  libraries 
can  be  of  use  to  the  large  libraries  in  this 
system  of  coordination  is  by  addressing  their 
requests    to    the    smallest    library   that   can 
supply  their  wants,  thereby  distributing  the 
work   as   much  as   possible. 

WILLIAM   F.  YUST. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  FREE  LIBRARY 
No  more  hopeful  sign  exists  in  present-day 
library  efforts  than  the  purpose  of  librarians 
to  work  together  to  the  end  that  every  per- 
son shall  get  answer  to  serious  inquiry  in 
any  line  of  knowledge  however  simple  or 
technical. 

In  a  great  center  like  New  York,  with  its 
three  extensive  public  library  systems  and 
its  special  and  professional  libraries  of 
every  description,  library  affiliation  of  the 
simplest  sort  may  be  so  effectual  that  when 
suitable  material  is  not  at  hand  at  the  home 
library  an  inquirer  may  be  directed  at  once 
with  confidence  to  the  very  collection  where 
the  information  he  seeks  may  be  found. 
This  is  easier  and  more  straightfor- 
ward than  inter-library  lending.  A  carfare 
or  two  and  a  reader  is  quickly  in  posses- 
sion of  specialized  resources  which  no  sys- 
tem of  lending  could  put  into  rotation.  If 
it's  a  matter  of  a  particular  book,  and  there 
is  haste,  inquiry  should  be  made  by  tele- 
phone from  the  first  library  to  the  likeliest 
library,  and  when  the  book  is  Ipcated,  the 
inquirer  could  do  his  own  borrowing.  When 
these  efforts  fail  certain  great  out-of-town 
repositories  can  be  appealed  to  for  the  inter- 
library  loan.  The  occasion  for  this  does  not 
often  arise  at  the  Pratt  Library. 

Answering  the  questions  put  by  the  LI- 
BRARY JOURNAL  we  keep  in  mind  the  possi- 
bilities of  inter-library  reference  within  a 
great  city. 

(i)  We  do  not  attempt  to  directly  supply 
books  in  the  higher  ranges  of  medicine  and 
law,  general  treatises  in  foreign  languages, 
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genealogies  and  local  histories,  elaborations 
of  the  sciences,  nor  obscure  literature  of  any 
kind. 

(2)  A  demand  out  of  our  line  is  met  by 
reference  to  the  library  in  the  city  known  to  be 
best  equipped  in  that  direction,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible without  inter-library  borrowing. 

•(3)  We  do  not  need  a  uniform  blank.  It 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  needs  elsewhere 
require  it. 

(4)  The  central  lending  library  plan  is  al- 
ready partly  realized  in  the  great  research 
and  university  libraries  known  to  possess 
accumulations  of  unusual  literature,  and  the 
specialized  libraries  to  most  of  which  the 
public  may  appeal. 


A  separate  storage  institution  for  an  entire 
community  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a 
workable  scheme,  nor  very  desirable. 

(5)  Inter-library  loan  is  expensive  if  fre- 
quently indulged  in.     If  resorted  to  on  unu- 
sual   occasions    the    accommodation    repays 
the  cost  of  transportation.     Parcels  post  is, 
of  course,  the  remedy. 

(6)  The  small  libraries  and  the  branches 
can    help    the    large    libraries    in    the    same 
city    by    correctly    informing   themselves    of 
the  resources  of  the  large  ones,  so  that  bor- 
rowers  may  be   wisely   directed. 

Small  out-of-town  libraries  serve  for 
matters  of  local  interest  but  otherwise  they 
could  avail  little.  EDWARD  F.  STEVENS. 


INDEXING  AND  OTHER  UNORGANIZED  FORMS  OF  LIBRARY  WORK 
BY  JULIA  E.   ELLIOTT,  Index er,  New  York  City 


IT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  in  detail 
before  an  assemblage  of  librarians  the  great 
lack  and  the  great  need  of  good  and  com- 
plete indexes  to  books  of  importance. 

At  infrequent  intervals  and  in  desultory 
fashion  protests  are  raised  against  indexless 
books,  and  occasionally  one  more  courageous, 
or  perhaps  more  exasperated,  than  the  rest, 
sets  forth  at  length  the  serious  defects  in  ex- 
isting indexes,  enlivened  by  quotations  of 
humorous  blunders,  and  supplemented  by  the 
personal  opinion  of  the  author  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  good  index. 

The  files  of  the  library  periodicals  abound 
in  articles,  protests  and  criticisms.  One 
writer  to  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  says:  "The 
A.  L.  A.  should  bring  pressure  to  bear  to 
make  publishers  realize  that  a  book  published 
without  an  index  is  as  incomplete  as  a  book 
that  is  published  without  a  cover  or  title- 
page." 

Another  contributor  in  1897  wrote:  "Can- 
not something  be  done  either  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
or  by  librarians  individually  to  encourage  the 
publication  of  indexes  by  regular  publishers? 
Something  which  would  tend  to  cultivate 
what  the  Nation  (always  the  champion  of 
indexes)  is  pleased  to  call  the  index  con- 
science." 

Nor  is  this  appreciation  of  the  value  of  in- 
dexes of  recent  date.  Dr.  Watts  early  in  the 
i8th  century  advised  people  to  make  an  index 
to  the  contents  of  a  book  while  they  were 
reading  it  provided  it  had  none. 


In  1600  Thomas  Fuller  gives  directions  in 
one  of  his  books  for  the  use  of  indexes  in 
which  he  says:  "An  index  is  the  bag  and 
baggage  of  a  book,  of  more  use  than  honor." 
And  in  reply  to  an  expression  of  fear  that 
people  would  use  indexes  instead  of  reading 
books,  he  says :  "An  index  is  a  necessary  im- 
plement and  no  impediment  to  a  book,  and 
though  the  idle  deserve  no  crutches  —  pity 
it  is  the  weary  should  be  denied  the  benefit 
thereof." 

In  the  preface  of  Campbell's  "Lives  of  the 
chief  justices"  we  read  the  famous  sentiment, 
frequently  quoted,  "So  essential  did  I  con- 
sider an  index  to  be  to  a  book,  that  I  pro- 
posed to  bring  a  bill  into  Parliament  to  de- 
prive an  author  who  publishes  a  book  with- 
out an  index  of  the  privilege  of  copyright, 
and  moreover  subject  him  to  a  pecuniary 
penalty." 

Another  says :  "One  feature  in  most  books 
is  very  necessary  and  that  is  an  index,  for  a 
book  without  an  index  is  like  a  ship  without 
a  rudder/' 

We  could  quote  indefinitely  from  Carlyle, 
Macaulay,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  many 
others  opinions  on  the  value  and  importance 
of  indexes. 

As  a  rule  these  opinions  are  repeated  only 
in  library  periodicals,  where  they  reach  the 
reading  public  already  firmly  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  the  claims. 

Occasionally  a  protest  strays  into  the  public 
press,  such  as  the  following  from  the  New 
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Y<>rk  Tribune  of  Feb.  16,  1908:  "It  is  right 
imd  proper  that  something  should  be  done 
every  now  and  then  to  rouse  the  makers  of 
books  to  the  importance  of  indexes.  Lovers 
of  good  indexes  should  go  on  agitating,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  highest  possible  standard  in  this 
matter." 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  strong  sentiment 
for  good  indexes  prevalent  among  authors, 
professional  men  and  students  has  not  had  a 
greater  influence  in  making  them  more  uni- 
versal ? 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  marked  ad- 
vancement during  the  past  decade,  one  or 
two  publishers  especially  have  produced  ex- 
ceptional indexes,  and  never  issue  a  valuable 
book  without  one,  but  it  is  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule. 

The  waste  of  time  resulting  from  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  would  be  appalling  were  it 
understood.  Hundreds  of  people,  in  libraries 
and  out,  spend  hours  of  time  daily  seeking 
hidden  and  unindexed  material  that  in  the 
end  often  eludes  their  search,  and  that  might 
once  for  all  be  made  readily  available  to  all 
seekers  by  a  well-made  index  in  each  book. 
Moreover,  many  valuable  books  are  never 
consulted  because  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
task,  and  students  are  frequently  obliged  to 
turn  away  unsatisfied,  or  with  a  poor  substi- 
tute, not  because  books  do  not  contain  what 
they  want,  but  because  they  do  not  reveal 
their  treasures,  and  time  is  too  precious. 
The  time  thus  wasted  would  be  more  than 
ample  to  index  the  important  books  of  the 
world  many  times  over. 

It  is  most  astonishing  in  this  age  of  or- 
ganization, when  time  is  our  most  precious 
usset,  and  possibilities  of  service  multiply 
over  night  beyond  all  power  of  human  libra- 
rians to  develop,  that  this  simple  method  of 
lightening  labor,  and  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  service,  should  be  so  neglected. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  consider  briefly  the 
reasons  for  these  conditions,  where  the  re- 
sponsibility lies,  and  the  remedy. 

Let  us  consider  the  publishers'  standpoint. 
The  first  obstacle  we  meet  is  the  unsettled 
question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  publisher 
vs.  the  author  for  the  index  to  a  book.  But 
in  whatever  way  this  controversy  may  be  de- 
cided, the  publisher  is  still  responsible  to  the 
buyer  for  the  class  of  books  he  publishes, 
and  his  reputation  as  a  publisher  depends 


upon  the  value  of  his  publication;  to  the 
same  degree  should  he  be  responsible  for 
good  indexes,  whether  he  or  the  author  as- 
sumes the  financial  responsibility  for  their 
production. 

The  second  cause  was  expressed  not  long 
ago  by  a  representative  of  a  prominent  pub- 
lishing house  to  the  effect  that  the  making 
of  an  index  means  a  cash  outlay  without  a 
corresponding  cash  income,  the  price  of  the 
book  cannot  be  increased  because  it  has  an 
index.  Moreover,  there  is  no  competition, 
and  books  sell  just  as  well  without  indexes 
as  with  them. 

This  cause  is  a  vital  one.  Every  good 
business  man  considers  carefully  any  in- 
creased expense  in  manufacturing  an  article, 
even  though  it  means  increased  efficiency, 
unless  he  is  assured  of  a  cash  increase  as  well. 

But  the  majority  of  publishers  are  big 
enough  and  broadminded  enough  to  improve 
their  publications,  even  at  a  little  extra  ex- 
pense, and  many  of  them  incur  this  expense 
not  only  without  cash  returns,  but  often  with- 
out real  increase  in  value,  as  so  many  poor 
indexes  bear  witness,  and  a  consequent  actual 
waste  in  time  and  money  is  the  result.  For 
we  agree  with  a  contributor  to  the  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly  that  "It  is  an  open  question 
as  to  whether  the  perfunctory  index  is  not 
more  exasperating  than  the  absence  of  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  reader's  convenience." 

Here  we  meet  one  of  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacles to  good  indexes,  in  the  low  esteem 
in  which  the  ability  to  index  is  held.  Of 
such  minor  importance  is  it  from  the  pub- 
lisher's viewpoint  that  the  work  is  often  del- 
egated to  the  least  busy,  hence  the  least  effi- 
cient person  on  the  staff,  to  be  done  in  odd 
moments  without  any  clearly  defined  plan  or 
comprehensive  scheme  of  procedure,  or  with- 
out any  adequate  understanding  of  the  use 
it  is  to  have. 

In  one  instance  a  skilled  workman  in  a 
branch  of  the  printing  trade  that  had  been 
superseded  by  modern  appliances  was  re- 
tained as  a  pensioner,  and  given  miscella- 
neous work  that  did  not  require  particular 
fitness  or  training,  among  other  things  in- 
dexing. For  eight  or  ten  years  this  man  in- 
dexed his  periodical  faithfully.  Never  during 
that  time  did  he  seek  to  discover  whether  he 
was  doing  it  properly,  whether  there  were 
aids  he  could  use  to  advantage,  or  whether 
it  met  the  needs  of  its  users.  In  determining 
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his  entry  he  never  read  beyond  the  title  and 
never  used  any  subject  word  not  to  be  found 
there.  This  index  met  the  temporary  needs 
of  the  editors  because  usually  the  titles  of  the 
articles  were  easily  remembered  by  them. 
The  same  firm  receives  hundreds  of  letters 
every  year  from  readers  of  the  periodical 
asking  for  information  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  it,  and  to  meet  this  demand  a  card 
index  is  kept,  made  on  an  entirely  different 
plan,  by  a  different  man,  who  spends  a  large 
percentage  of  his  time  in  answering  these 
queries. 

The  connection  between  a  printed  index  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  cards,  and  the  saving  of 
time  and  expense  to  subscriber  and  publisher 
has  never  been  discovered.  And  the  hun- 
dreds of  subscribers  who  do  not  know  about 
the  information  bureau  or  perhaps  who  can- 
not wait  to  get  the  information  from  a  long 
distance,  struggle  along  with  a  poor  substi- 
tute, without  a  protest. 

Not  only  is  the  indexer's  ability  under- 
rated, but  other  limitations  are  imposed.  Ir- 
respective of  the  needs  of  the  case,  the  index 
must  often  be  compressed  within  a  certain 
number  of  pages ;  to  accomplish  this  without 
omitting  too  much  valuable  matter,  the  con- 
venience in  arrangement  and  form  must  be 
sacrificed.  It  is  as  absurd  to  limit  the  size 
of  an  index  by  the  number  of  pages  contained 
in 'the  book,  as  it  would  be  in  cataloging  to 
limit  the  number  of  cards  to  be  used  for  a 
book  on  the  same  basis.  Many  large  books 
require  only  two  or  three  cards,  while  a 
small  book  may  be  full  of  good  matter  that 
would  be  lost  without  numerous  analyticals. 

But  the  publishers  are  not  altogether  to 
blame  in  this  matter  when  we  consider  the 
lack  of  organization  and  of  uniform  stand- 
ards among  indexers.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  limited  facilities  for  training.  The  only 
place  within  our  knowledge  where  instruction 
is  given  is  in  library  schools,  and  the  longest 
course  scheduled  is  twelve  lessons.  Miss 
Nancy  Bailey,  who  established  the  first  in- 
dexer's office  in  England  in  1893,  and  who 
trained  altogether  about  forty  women  as  in- 
dexers during  the  first  four  years,  says  that 
"In  twelve  months  a  well  educated  and  in- 
telligent person,  who  can  keep  mind  on  mat- 
ter closely,  can  be  trained  to  index  books  of 
facts,"  which  as  we  know  are  the  easiest 
books  to  index. 

Under    present    conditions     indexers     are 


trained  principally  by  experience  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  indexes  undertaken.  Of  the 
many  who  are  given  the  task,  only  a  few 
consider  the  matter  worthy  their  study  and 
best  efforts,  and  still  fewer  develop  the  index- 
ing sense  and  become  professional  indexers. 

Again,  opinions  vary  widely  among  stu- 
dents as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  index; 
each  one  bears  in  mind  his  own  particular 
needs,  and  does  not  always  realize  other 
points  of  view.  This  is  not  a  serious  matter 
if  each  one  is  able  to  find  what  he  wants,  and 
is  content  to  allow  the  index  to  contain  other 
things  that  another  may  want,  for  an  indexer 
must  consider  not  only  the  brilliant  and  the 
wise,  but  the  ignorant  and  the  uninformed. 

In  view  of  the  differences  of  opinion,  it  is 
not  strange  perhaps  that  great  surprise  is 
expressed,  especially  among  magazine  pub- 
lishers, that  their  indexes  are  not  all  that 
every  one  could  desire,  and  that  librarians 
find  them  inadequate  for  their  purposes. 

The  causes  underlying  the  present  state  of 
book  and  periodical  indexes  we  believe  then 
to  be  the  unsettled  question  between  pub- 
lisher and  author  as  to  financial  responsibil- 
ity for  their  production ;  the  more  serious 
question  of  increased  expense  without  ade- 
quate cash  returns,  further  influenced  by  lack 
of  competition;  the  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  art  of  indexing  and  of  what  constitutes 
a  good  index;  tbe  lack  of  organization  and 
of  standards  among  indexers  themselves. 

That  the  responsibility  for  these  conditions 
rests  largely  with  the  users  of  books  we  are 
convinced. 

The  indifference  of  publishers  is  due  in 
great  measure  to  ignorance  of  the  strong 
sentiment  prevailing  on  the  subject.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  they  will  be  stren- 
uous about  discovering  and  satisfying  a  sen- 
timent that  means  increased  expense  to  them. 
We  believe  the  element  of  competition  is 
greater  than  they  realize,  but  it  is  not  great 
enough  to  have  any  appreciable  effect. 

The  responsibility  for  securing  a  needed 
reform  must  always  rest  with  those  who 
realize  most  clearly  the  need  of  it,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  the  people  who  daily  suffer 
from  the  inconvenience  and  waste  of  time 
occasioned  who  must  be  the  reformers. 

A  search  of  the  library  periodicals  fails 
to  show  that  the  A.  L.  A.  ever  acted  upon 
the  suggestion  to  use  its  influence  with  pub- 
lishers. And  the  great  surprise  and  commo- 
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lion  occasioned  awhile  ago  by  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  publishing  house  in  appreciation 
of  the  change  in  their  method  of  indexing 
is  pretty  good  proof  that  librarians  have  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  as  individuals  made  any  at- 
tempt to  change  conditions. 

We  believe  this  reform  will  require  much 
the  same  methods  that  every  other  has  re- 
quired :  some  organized  effort  to  accomplish 
definite  results. 

The  sentiment  widely  prevailing  must  be 
crystallized  into  action,  and  while  this  ac- 
tion would  mean  very  little  individual  effort, 
in  the  aggregate  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
force  in  obtaining  results. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  opinion,  and 
express  it  now  and  then  to  our  associates, 
however  forcibly.  To  be  effective  it  must 
reach  the  person  or  persons  who  are  directly 
responsible. 

There  are  three  effective  ways  in  which 
publishers  could  be  apprised  of  the  sentiment 
among  book  lovers  and  book  users  and  stim- 
ulated to  produce  better  indexes.  The  first 
would  be  a  forceful  and  dignified  presenta- 
tion of  facts  from  every  library  organization 
in  the  country,  including  the  A.  L.  A.,  state 
associations,  and  local  library  clubs,  to  the 
Publishers'  Association. 

The  second  would  be  a  courteous  protest 
from  individual  librarians  to  individual  pub- 
lishers whenever  a  poorly  indexed  or  unin- 
dexed  book  of  importance  comes  to  his  at- 
tention, and  a  letter  of  appreciation  now  and 
then  to  a  publisher  when  a  good  index  is 
discovered.  This  latter  method,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  would  be  the  most  stimulating 
and  effective  of  all.  A  bit  of  criticism  is 
always  more  kindly  received  when  com- 
mendation is  as  readily  given  if  deserved, 
and  in  this  connection,  although  I  have  heard 
the  publications  of  one  publisher  repeatedly 
praised  by  librarians,  I  venture  to  say  very 
few  have  taken  pains  to  express  satisfaction 
to  the  publisher  himself,  or  to  his  representa- 
tives. 

The  third  method  is  the  recognition  of 
good  indexes  in  library  periodicals  and  other 
library  organs,  with  corresponding  criticisms 
of  poor  ones.  This  would  be  especially  ef- 
fective if  incorporated  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Book- 
list notices,  as  it  is  more  liable  to  come  to  the 
attention  of  publishers  there  than  in  any 
other  journal. 


A  very  short  campaign,  we  believe,  would 
secure  surprising  results.  And  with  a  better 
understanding  among  publishers  as  to  the 
value  and  needs  of  good  indexes  and  the 
qualifications  of  good  indexers  the  standard 
would  be  speedily  raised,  the  work  would 
become  organized,  and  library  schools  would 
find  it  possible  to  add  longer  courses  of 
training  to  meet  the  greater  demand. 

Other  forms  of  unorganized  library  work 
are  all  about  us,  but  it  will  be  possible  to 
mention  only  one  or  two  very  briefly. 

The  recent  organization  of  a  Special  Libra- 
ries Association  shows  clearly  that  library 
organization  is  only  beginning,  and  that  there 
are  many  forms  still  untouched,  and  many 
still  unrecognized. 

The  need  that  is  felt  among  the  special 
libraries  is  no  less  evident  among  private 
libraries,  which  are  special  libraries  on  a 
small  scale. 

The  treatment  of  a  private  library  will  al- 
ways be  more  or  less  a  problem  of  the  in- 
dividual owner's  tastes  and  desires,  but  there 
are  certain  underlying  principles  of  classifica- 
tion and  cataloging  that  could  be  formulated 
to  advantage,  so  that  the  plan  decided  upon 
would  recognize  the  problem  of  a  growing 
collection,  and  would  not  need  revision  by 
each  new  organizer. 

The  semi-public  libraries,  such  as  Parish 
and  Settlement  libraries,  offer  a  field  for  or- 
ganization that  could  be  most  profitably  de- 
veloped with  the  cooperation  of  the  public 
library,  which  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  editorial  field  is  another  where  library 
training  and  experience,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, could  be  made  of  great  service,  especially 
in  the  compilation  and  editing  of  books  of 
reference.  Problems  of  classification,  ar- 
rangement, alphabeting  and  indexing  might 
all  be  more  satisfactorily  solved  by  one  who 
had  learned  by  experience  how  the  mind  of 
the  average  person  works  in  consulting  these 
aids. 

The  business  world  offers  many  opportuni- 
ties for  library  skill  and  methods,  as  well  as 
has  much  to  give  whereby  libraries  might 
profit. 

These  and  many  other  lines  allied  to  library 
work  offer  alluring  opportunities  to  the  man 
or  woman  with  the  pioneer  spirit  and  the 
constructive  mind. 
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CHANGE  OF  NAME  OF  CORPORATE  BODIES:    A    SUGGESTION    FOR    THE 

CATALOGER 

BY   T.    FRANKLIN    CURRIER,    in    charge    of  Catalog   Department,    Harvard    College 

Library, 


THOSE  who  prophesy  assure  the  librarian 
to- day  that  the  minor  problems  of  technique 
are  settled,   and  that  now  his  energies  are 
to  be  devoted  solely  to  broader  questions  of 
policy.      Such    persons    will,    I    trust,    admit 
that    the     successful    carrying    out    of    the 
broader  policies  is  helped  to  a  marked  de- 
gree by  absolute  uniformity  and  certainty  in 
the  matters  of  technique,  but  they  may  forget 
that  these  newer  policies  sometimes  necessi- 
tate the  reconsideration  of  questions  looked 
on    as   settled,   or  bring  to   light   new   diffi- 
culties.     We    shall,    in    fact,   never   be   in   a 
position    to    consider    that    library    methods 
have  been  definitely  settled  in  all  details,  but 
must    ever    be    on   the   watch    for   improve- 
ments suggested  and  made  necessary  by  new 
policies.     Modern  plans  for  coordination  in 
the  library  field  and  for  dissemination  of  in- 
formation about  books  call  frequently  for  a 
wide  distribution  of  catalog  cards  by  libraries 
•and   bibliographical   institutions,   and,   conse- 
quently,   for    the    formation    of    large    card 
repertories.      Cards   are   now   distributed   by 
several    of   our    larger    American    libraries, 
T>y  the  American  Library  Association,  vari- 
ous   European  bibliographical  institutions,  and 
more  recently,  by  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin. 
In  this  country  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
Columbia  and  Princeton  Universities,  at  least, 
are    forming  more  or   less   complete   reposi- 
tories of  cards  issued  by  other  institutions, 
while  more  than  forty  depository  catalogs  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  cards  scattered  over 
the   United    States   make    known    the   books 
available  there.     This  increasing  use  of  the 
printed    card    makes    uniformity   of   heading 
and  permanency  of  the  entry  much  more  de- 
sirable than  when  each  card  fulfilled  no  func- 
tion beyond  the  walls  of  the  building  housing 
the  book  to  which  it  referred.     Uniformity 
is  at  present  made  more  possible  than  for- 
merly by  the  steady  approach  towards  agree- 
ment in  cataloging  practice  during  the  last 
half  century.     The  recent  "A.  L.  A.  Rules" 
adopted  by  the  English  and  American  library 


associations   have   contributed   their  part   to 
this  end;  but  even  this,  the  latest  code,  has 
left    some    points    still    untouched.      One    of 
these   points   is   the   treatment   of  corporate 
bodies  that  have  changed  their  names,  and 
as  this  is  a  matter  which  affects  directly  the 
permanency   of  our  printed  entries,   I   have 
considered  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  for- 
mulate a  satisfactory  rule.    The  matter  may 
not  be  of  sufficiently  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  smaller  library  to  demand  special  treat- 
ment  there,   but   in   the  larger   library,   and 
especially  in  the  consolidated  catalogs  formed 
of  printed  cards  from  various  sources,  it  be- 
comes a  problem  worth  consideration.     Cut- 
ter, the  Library  School  Rules,  Linderfelt,  and 
Wheatley  are  all  silent  in  this  regard.     The 
European  codes  are  spared  the  question  be- 
cause of  their  custom  of  treating  publications 
of  corporate  bodies  as  anonymous.    The  only 
rule  touching  the  problem  is  in  a  pamphlet  re- 
cently issued  by  the  John  Crerar  Library  and 
supplementing   the   "A.   L.   A.   Rules."     The 
rule  in  question  reads:  "Use  in  headings  the 
latest  form  of  the  name  of  a  corporate  body 
unless  the  change  is  the  result  of  consolida- 
tion, in  which  case  enter  serial  publications 
under  the  latest  name,  non-serial  under  the 
name  at  the  time  of  issue.  .  .  ."    This  state- 
ment agrees  fairly  well,  I  believe,  with  the 
common  practice  among  catalogers  to-day. 

The  rule  now  proposed  is  this :  Enter  each 
publication  of  a  corporate  body  that  has 
changed  its  name  under  the  name  borne  by 
the  body  at  the  date  of  issuing  the  publica- 
tion in  question.  With  societies  and  institu- 
tions, bring  together  a  complete  list  of  the 
publications  under  the  current  name  of  the 
body  by  means  of  added  entries.  Insert  de- 
scriptive reference  cards  under  each  name 
stating  the  changes,  and  referring,  in  the 
case  of  official  bureaus,  departments,  etc.,  to 
each  name  for  the  various  publications,  and, 
in  the  case  of  societies  and  institutions,  to 
the  current  name  for  the  complete  list. 
Before  testing  this  plan  it  may  be  well  to 
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state  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  good 
catalog  rule.  First,  it  should  lead  to  econ- 
omy of  time  on  the  part  of  the  persons  mak- 
ing use  of  the  catalogs.  This  will  be  at- 
tained, if  the  cards  present  the  facts  clearly 
and  with  absolute  exactness  of  statement, 
and  if,  when  the  entries  are  arranged,  the 
seeker  will  obtain  his  information  directly 
and,  as  much  as  is  reasonable,  without  the 
mediation  of  references.  Second,  a  rule 
should  lead  to  economy  of  the  cataloger's 
time,  and  thus  should  be  simple  of  applica- 
tion, even  mechanical,  if  possible,  and  the 
results  attained  should  be  permanent.  Does 
the  rule  formulated  above  meet  these  re- 
quirements? A  few  examples  selected  some- 
what at  random  as  test  cases  will  help  answer 
this  question. 

Examine  first  the  case  of  official  bureaus, 
-departments,  etc.,  and  take  as  an  instance 
the  Meteorological  Bureau  of  Ohio.  Having 
prepared  cards  under  the  heading  Ohio  — 
Meteorological  bureau,  for  its  annual  report, 
and  for  a  "Circular  of  information"  of  1882, 
\\v  discover  that  our  bureau  has  since  be- 
come the  Ohio  Weather  and  Crop  Service. 
Shall  we  recatalog  the  old  titles  under  the 
new  name?  It  is  much  better  not  to  change 
them,  but  to  enter  the  publications  of  the 
"bureau"  and  of  the  "service"  under  these 
respective  heads  with  clear  references  stating 
the  change  in  name.  A  serial  publication, 
like  a  report,  or  a  bulletin,  continuing  through 
both  periods,  perhaps  with  continuous  num- 
bering, should  be  recorded  under  each  head- 
ing, with  a  note  explaining  that  the  earlier  or 
the  later  numbers  are  recorded  under  the 
earlier  or  later  name.  This  practice  econ- 
omizes our  cataloger's  time,  for  it  is  easy  to 
comprehend  and  follow,  and  it  certainly  con- 
tributes to  the  permanency  of  our  cards.  It 
produces  also  an  exact  and  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  these  ways 
it  fulfils  a  part  of  our  requirements  of  a  sat- 
isfactory rule.  Does  it  also  economize  the 
reader's  time  by  helping  him  to  get  his  mate- 
rial with  the  least  effort?  In  the  case  cited 
and  in  the  case  of  other  official  bureaus,  de- 
partments, etc.,  I  believe  there  is  no  loss  of 
-efficiency.  If  the  searcher  knows  the  bureau 
under  one  of  the  names  but  is  ignorant  of 
the  others,  proper  reference  cards  should  set 
him  right,  and  he  will  find  the  two  groups  of 
cards  in  the  same  or  adjoining  trays.  There 


is  even  a  strong  chance  that  separating  the 
cards  into  groups  will  be  clearer  to  him  than 
mixing  them  together.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  bureau,  except  that  he  will  arrive  at  his 
results  more  quickly.  If,  however,  the 
searcher  is  ignorant  of  the  exact  names  by 
which  the  bureau  is  known,  he  will  neces- 
sarily get  at  the  titles  from,  their  subject 
headings  where  the  two  sets  of  cards  will 
be  in  close  juxtaposition. 

Turning  now  to  societies,  let  us  take  as  an 
example  the  Association  for  the  Reform  and 
Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  which 
published  in  1893  a  work  entitled  "Territorial 
waters."  In  1895,  or  thereabouts,  the  society 
became  the  International  Law  Association. 
Ease  in  cataloging  and  permanency  of  results 
are  again  attained  by  ruling  that  the  book 
shall  be  entered  under  the  association's  earl- 
ier name  —  that  is,  the  name  it  bore  at  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  book.  If  the 
book  is  quoted,  as  is  quite  possible,  under  this 
name,  the  reader's  time  will  be  saved;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  probability  that 
persons  familiar  with  the  association  will  look 
for  the  title  under  the  later  name  and  then, 
too,  the  newer  association  may  issue  a  new 
edition.  These  considerations  make  it  de- 
sirable to  have  added  entries  under  the  sec- 
ond name  in  order  to  save  referring  back. 
We  shall  thus  gather  together  under  the 
current  name  all  the  publications  of  the  so- 
ciety. This  leads,  to  be  sure,  to  duplication 
of  cards,  but  in  our  larger  catalogs  a  reason- 
able duplication  is  not  a  matter  to  be  alarmed 
at*  and  surely  it  is  a  lesser  evil  than  un- 
necessarily obliging  the  reader  to  turn  from 
tray  to  tray  for  the  sought  for  title.  Other 
examples  showing  the  usefulness  of  the  pro- 
posed method  are  the  publications  of  the 
various  anti-imperialist  associations.  The 
"Anti-Imperialist  League"  became  the  "New 
England  Anti-Imperialist  League"  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of,  and  its  affiliation  with 
the  "American  Anti-Imperialist  League." 
Later  on  when  the  Ne\v  England  League 
severed  its  connections  with  the  American 
League  it  again  became  the  "Anti-Imperialist 
League."  Under  the  rule  of  entering  the 
publications  under  the  latest  name  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  the  cataloger  to  deter- 

*  Consult  Mr.  C.  \V.  Andrews'  paper  on  the  size 
of  our  card  catalogs  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
vol.  3,  no.  5.  pp.  372-374- 
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mine  just  how  to  treat  this  complicated  case, 
and  especially  so  if  he  did  not  have  at  hand 
fairly  complete  sets  of  the  league  publications 
or  reports  giving  him  the  history  of  the  suc- 
cessive changes;  moreover,  during  the  active 
existence  of  these  various  associations  the 
question  of  changing  or  reprinting  cards 
would  have  continually  presented  itself.  With 
the  rule  proposed  each  publication  can  easily 
and  instantly  be  permanently  disposed  of, 
and,  if  the  exact  relation  of  one  organization 
to  another  is  not  known,  simple  "see  also" 
references  will  guide  the  reader  without 
committing  the  cataloger.  Under  some  sub- 
ject heading  as  "imperialism"  or  "anti- 
imperialism"  the  whole  collection  of  titles 
can  be  brought  together  for  easy  reference, 
thus  satisfying  all  demands  of  the  student. 

With  the  third  class  of  corporate  entries, 
institutions,  the  advantage  of  our  plan  is 
least  obvious,  though  here  again  the  advan- 
tages of  permanency  of  cards  once  made  and 
absolute  accuracy  of  statement  outweigh  the 
disadvantages.  We  are  certainly  accurate 
when  we  enter  the  "Addresses  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  J.  C.  Welling  as  President  of  Co- 
lumbian College,  Washington,  D.  C,  1871," 
under  Columbian  College  instead  of  under 
the  institution's  later  name,  George  Washing- 
ton University.  We  are  by  so  doing  making 
easier  the  work  of  the  cataloger  by  reducing 
the  time  he  will  spend  in  investigations.  We 
are  also,  in  the  long  run,  saving  the  reprint- 
ing of  cards.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
as  if  we  were  scattering  the  entries  relating 
to  the  institution,  but  if  we  repeat  these 
titles,  by  means  of  added  entries,  under  the 
current  name,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  completely 
satisfying  the  demands  on  our  catalog.  If, 
at  some  future  time,  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion again  changes,  the  added  entries  now 
tinder  the  current  name  will  be  corrected 
and  transferred  to  the  new  name,  necessitat- 
ing altering  the  manuscript  heading  of  but 
one  card  per  title,  while,  under  the  older  rule, 
it  was  necessary  to  alter  the  printed  headings 
of  the  full  set  of  author,  subject,  and  refer- 
ence cards  for  each  title,  or  else  reprint  the 
entry. 

To  sum  up,  in  our  public  catalogs  we  shall 
place  the  publications  of  official  bureaus,  de- 
partments, etc.,  that  have  changed  their  names, 
each  under  the  name  borne  by  the  body  at 
the  date  of  publication  of  the  work  in  ques- 


tion. As  the  various  names  borne  by  a  body 
and  its  successors  will  be  subheads  under  a 
place  name,  it  will  be  easy,  with  proper  ref- 
erences, for  the  student  to  refer  from  one  to 
the  other,  for  they  will  be  together  in  one 
tray  or  in  adjoining  trays.  With  societies 
and  institutions  we  also  place  under  each  suc- 
cessive name  the  publications  issued  during 
the  period  that  the  body  bore  the  name  in 
question.  As,  in  this  case,  these  different 
groups  of  cards  will  be  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  catalog  we  repeat  the  complete 
set  of  entries  under  the  current  name  of  the 
body,  doing  this  by  means  of  added  en- 
tries. In  our  consolidated  catalogs  of  cards 
from  other  institutions  it  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  make  these  added  entries,  but  the 
use  to  which  these  catalogs  are  put  is  such 
that  little  trouble  may  be  anticipated,  espe- 
cially if  references  can  be  inserted  of  the  na- 
ture of  those  now  being  printed  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  for  similar  cases. 

There  is  one  use  being  made  of  the  depos- 
itory sets  of  Library  of  Congress  cards  in 
which  the  method  outlined  would  be  especial- 
ly helpful.  When,  for  the  purpose  of  order- 
ing cards,  titles  are  being  looked  up  in  these 
catalogs  with  the  book  actually  in  hand,  the 
seeker  is  materially  assisted  by  finding  the 
entry  under  the  name  of  the  corporate  body 
as  printed  on  the  title-page.  Similarly,  in 
our  own  catalogs,  whenever  we  look  up  a 
title  exactly  quoted  or  with  the  book  in  hand, 
it  will  be  found  much  more  easily  if  the  cards 
are  entered  by  the  proposed  method. 

It  may  be  argued  that  we  should,  in  treat- 
ing corporate  bodies,  follow  the  analogy  of 
persons  who  change  their  names,  and  so  enter 
under  the  latest  form.  A  person  cannot 
change  his  identity,  even  though  he  changes 
his  name,  but,  with  corporate  bodies,  change 
of  name  frequently  means  change  of  func- 
tions, and  often  practical  change  of  identity. 
Moreover,  corporate  bodies  are  likely  to  exist 
for  indefinite  periods,  thus  entries  of  their 
publications  accumulate  in  our  catalogs  in- 
definitely, making  a  change  of  name  a  more 
serious  matter.  Even  with  the  most  fre- 
quently marrying  authoress,  we  may  console 
ourselves  that  she  is  mortal  and  that  some 
day  we,  or  at  least  our  successors,  can  assign 
a  permanent  and  final  heading  for  her  works. 

Two  minor  provisions  should  be  noted  be- 
fore closing.  First,  if  a  corporate  body  is 
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known,  currently  or  successively,  by  two 
names  which  arc  translations  one  of  the 
other,  enter  all  its  publications  under  one, 
and  insert  a  general  reference  card  from  the 
other.  Second,  when  the  change  of  name 
of  a  body  is  very  slight,  it  is  frequently  ad- 
visable to  adopt  the  briefer  form  and  enter 
all  the  publications  under  this.  In  the  case 
of  some  government  departments  and  minis- 
tries this  plan  can  be  used  to  advantage,  ref- 
erences being  made  from  all  forms  in  use  to 
the  briefer  one. 

A  NEW  SCHEME  FOR  CARD  CATA- 
LOGS 

THERE  are  two  main  objections  which  can 
be  raised  against  the  present  system  of  card 
cataloging,  and  both  of  them  are  in  the 
nature  of  shortcomings  with  respect  to  the 
superior  printed  book  catalog.  The  one  lies 
in  the  making,  and  the  other  in  the  using 
of  the  catalog.  First,  in  the  preparation 
of  a  card  catalog  every  cataloger  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  certain 
headings  —  principally  author,  subject,  and 
form  headings  —  the  repeated  duplication  of 
the  name  of  the  heading  on  every  card  of 
each  entry  soon  strikes  him  with  the  feel- 
ing that  there  is  valuable  time  wasted  in 
the  process.  This  duplication,  as  we  all 
know,  is  admirably  done  away  with  in  the 
making  of  a  printed  book  catalog. 

Secondly,  another  advantage  of  the  book 
catalog  over  the  card  catalog  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  former  shows  the  consulter 
at  a  glance  how  many  and  how  varied  are 
the  entries  under  a  given  heading;  while 
the  latter  only  approaches  this  desirable  con- 
dition to  a  limited  extent  by  the  use  of  pro- 
jecting guide  cards.  There  ought  to  be 
some  better  mode  of  solution  for  this  diffi- 
culty, too. 

Now,  the  present  writer,  in  the  course  of 
preparing  a  new  dictionary  card  catalog  for 
a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  has  hit  upon 
an  idea  which  he  hopes  can  be  developed 
into  a  satisfactory  solution  of  both  these 
difficulties,  and  that  by  one  and  the  same 
device.  But  before  passing  on  to  an  expla- 
nation of  the  method,  it  may  be  well  to 
observe  that  the  scheme,  as  originated  by 
the  writer,  purports  to  be  applicable  pri- 
marily to  the  particular  library  in  which  he 
is  operating  and,  consequently,  by  extension, 
to  any  library  operating  under  similar  con- 
ditions. These  conditions  may  be  briefly 
stated  thus:  moderate  size  of  library  (neither 
very  small,  nor  yet  very  large)  ;  and  private, 
or  semi-public,  nature  of  its  service.  In 
other  words,  a  library  which  did  not  con- 
form to  both  of  these  requirements  would 
doubtless  find  sufficient  grounds  for  not 
adopting  the  scheme;  but  any  library  which 


did  so  conform  would,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  find  the  proposed  innovation  a  de- 
cided step  in  advance  over  present  methods. 
Furthermore,  by  way  of  preliminary  observa- 
tion, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  ad- 
equate test  has  as  yet  been  made  of  the 
proposed  method  by  the  writer;  yet,  as  will 
readily  be  seen,  any  cataloger  can  easily  try 
the  experiment  for  himself.  All  that  is  in- 
tended at  this  time  is  to  lay  the  theory  of 
the  matter  before  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  to  invite  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion thereof. 

The  scheme  is  in  one  sense  an  adaptation 
of  the  guide-card  device,  and  consists  in  the 
adoption  of  what  might  be  styled  a  decapi- 
tated catalog  card.  By  decapitated  we  mean 
shortened  at  the  top  by  so  much  of  the 
card  as  is  ordinarily  utilized  for  writing  in 
the  heading.  The  name  of  any  many-entried 
heading,  then,  be  it  author,  subject  or  form, 
need  be  inserted  on  one  card  only,  and  that 
on  a  standard  sized  card.  This  card  bear- 
ing the  heading  can  then  be  made  to  serve 
for  every  added  decapitated  card  falling 
under  it,  simply  by  being  placed  after  all 
the  cards  governed  by  it  instead  of  in  front 
of  them,  as  one  would  naturally  suppose. 
And  thus,  at  the  same  time,  as  already  in- 
timated, a  satisfactory  indication  could  be 
had  of  the  extent  of  every  division  of  the 
catalog. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example  and,  with 
your  kind  permission,  an  extreme  one.  We 
have  in  mind  the  entries  under  the  name  of 
Lord  Lytton.  This  author's  full  name  would 
appear  in  a  card  catalog  in  this  form:  Lyt- 
ton, Edward  George  Earle  Lytton  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  ist  baron.  And  to  add  to  the  pains 
of  writing  a  name  already  too  long  the  cata- 
loger of  a  fair-sized  library  has  ordinarily 
to  undergo  the  drudgery  of  writing  this 
name  some  thirty  times  or  more.* 

Under  the  new  system,  however,  the  writ- 
ing of  this  name  would  be  entirely  omitted, 
save  on  one  card.  This  name-card  would 
appear  in  back  of  all  the  other  Lytton  cards, 
and  by  overtopping  them,  would  lend  thij 
use  of  its  head  to  all  of  them,  both  individ- 
ually and  collectively ;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  would  show  at  a  glance  the  approximate 
number  of  entries  included  under  that  name. 
Subject  headings  and  form  headings  would 
conform  to  the  same  principle;  and  guide 
cards  of  the  old  variety  could  still  be  used, 
both  within  and  without  the  heading-divi- 
sion. And  looking,  in  imagination,  over  the 
mass  of  cards  thus  properly  arranged  in  any 
drawer  of  the  catalog,  the  headings  would 
loom  up  before  the  consulter's  eyes  very 
much  as  the  boldfaced  and  italic  type  on  the 
page  of  a  book  catalog. 

Objections  to  this  scheme  are  sure  to  be 
forthcoming;  one  or  two  have  already  sug- 
gested themselves  to  the  writer,  but,  he  1 

*In  our  library  33  author  cards  bear  this  full 
name  at  the  top. 
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lieves,  they  can  be  adequately  met.  For  the 
present  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  no- 
ticing some  other  opportunities  for  increased 
efficiency  presented  by  this  new  system.  In 
the  first  place  we  would  recommend  that  the 
controlling  name-card  be  of  slightly  stouter 
stock  than  the  regular  cards,  and  that  it  be 
not  used  for  one  of  the  several  entries  fall- 
ing under  it.  Its  use  should  be  restricted 
to  the  giving  of  information  about  the  name, 
and  the  person  or  thing  for  which  that  name 
stands.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Lytton, 
the  card  would  assume  a  form  something 
like  this: 

Lytton,  Edward  George  Earle  Lyt- 
ton Bulwer-Lytton,  ist  baron. 
Born  at  London,  May  25,  1803 
died  at  Torquay,  Jan.  18,  1873.  A 
noted  English  novelist,  poet,  dram- 
atist, politician,  and  orator. 

Secondly,  this  name-card,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  persons,  should  be  printed  by  some 
agency  for  cooperative  cataloging  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  libraries,  thus  making 
the  card  catalog  resemble  still  more  the 
printed  page  at  the  same  time  that  it  would 
be  giving  uniformity  to  all  card  catalogs 
with  respect  to  the  form  of  entry  of  any 
given  name.  The  libraries  would  still  be 
free  to  add  to  or  vary  the  information  given, 
as  they  might  see  fit. 

For  a  first  presentation  of  this  subject  the 
foregoing  remarks  must  suffice.  And  we 
hope  that  the  scheme  may  recommend  itself, 
after  due  trial,  as  being  not  altogether  too 
fanciful  and  theoretical,  but  that  it  may  de- 
velop into  a  useful  system  of  card  catalog- 
ing. Louis  N.  FEIPEL, 

United  States  Naval  Academy  Library, 
Annapolis,  Md. 


REFERENCE    WORK    IN    A    BRANCH 

LIBRARY 

IT  is  an  interesting  study  in  psychology  to 
observe  the  natural,  unforced  development 
of  serious  reference  work  in  one  branch  li- 
brary located  in  a  manufacturing  district  of 
Greater  New  York.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  coming  for  information 
and  material  has  been  gradual  and  steady 
during  the  life  of  the  branch,  which  is  not 
yet  four  years  old.  Immediately  upon  the 
opening,  the  teachers,  the  clergy,  and  those 
young  men  and  women  students  who  live 
in  the  district  and  attend  college  in  Man- 
hattan, seized  the  new  opportunity  offered 
them.  Others  have  found  out  by  degrees 
that  the  library  privileges  are  for  all  and 
many  who  seldom  or  never  draw  books 
come  for  reference  material  "during  the  sea- 
son," which  lasts  all  the  year  except  for 
the  heated  term.?  When  summer  begins  the 
inquirers  vanish,  not  to  reappear  until  autumn 
has  fairly  set  in,  save  for  the  summer  school 
students  and  a  few  scattered  patrons  who 


prefer    the    library    shades    to    those    of   the 
parks. 

The  character  of  the  reference  work,  aside 
from  that  for  the  professional  people,  is 
notable  for  its  unity.  Almost  all  the  sub- 
jects of  inquiry  taken  up  by  adults  who 
are  not  teachers  or  ministers  follow  con- 
verging lines  the  focus  of  which  is  sociology. 
The  topics  considered  by  the  typical  debating 
clubs,  the  men's  church  clubs,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  older  student  bodies  all  tend  into 
this  common  center  as  if  drawn  by  a  mag- 
net. It  is  evident  in  many  instances  that  the 
specific  impulse  in  this  direction  has  come 
from  public  interest  in  current  questions. 
From  this  the  inference  might  be  hastily 
drawn  that  from  the  reading  of  daily  papers 
and  of  periodicals  comes  the  impetus  be- 
hind this  general  activity.  This  would  be 
a  hasty  judgment  indeed.  Continued  ob- 
servation shows  that  a  persistent  undercur- 
rent of  thought  sets  along  these  sociological 
channels.  The  quick  responses  to  sugges- 
tions received  from  discussions  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  are  merely  bubbles  on  the  surface 
that  indicate  the  drift  of  the  tide  flowing 
below.  Ardor  in  debating  the  possibility  of 
a  future  income  tax  or  the  direct  primary 
will  subside  but  interest  in  the  social  rela- 
tions of  man  as  modified  by  economic  and 
political  law  seems  to  be  lasting.  Doubtless 
this  tendency  is  somewhat  fostered  in  the 
public  schools  but  no  more  than  others  which 
die  out  of  themselves  as  maturity  comes. 
Upon  reflection  one  concludes  that  the  en- 
vironment of  an  industrial  community  does 
specially  stimulate  the  consideration  of  the 
conditions  on  which  its  welfare  is  based. 
The  men  and  boys  forming  a  part  of  the 
community  are  learning  to  think,  in  the 
normal  way,  by  applying  their  minds  to  the 
questions  of  the  life  with  which  they  them- 
selves are  grappling.  The  task  of  facilitating 
their  efforts  at  analysis  falls  to  the  nearest 
branch  and  affords  an  important  opportunity, 
as  this  demand  for  help,  if  met  at  all,  must, 
in  the  usual  instance,  be  met  there.  The 
Main  Reference  Library  is  too  far  away  for 
the  average  inquirer  to  reach  conveniently, 
though  its  resources,  a  vast  storehouse,  are 
available  when  home  supplies  prove  inade- 
quate, the  branch  borrowing  much  material 
which  it  would  not  need  in  its  permanent 
collection. 

This  kind  of  reference  work,  done  for  the 
average  man,  must  be  of  slow  growth  at 
first  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  it  is  tenta- 
tive and  uncertain  in  its  beginnings.  The 
least  show  of  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  library  is  fatal  to  it.  The  librarian's 
knowledge  of  the  material  in  the  branch  which 
can  be  used  to  debate  the  proposition  "Re- 
solved, that  the  negro  can  be  made  a  bless- 
ing to  America,"  must  be  supplemented  by 
the  frankness  of  the  shy,  middle-aged,  church 
club  debaters  who  are  to  "settle"  this  ques- 
tion. These  men  do  not  pursue  their  way 
in  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  debater  who  is. 
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convinced  of  the  bigness  of  his  undertaking 
and  of  his  own  competence  to  handle  it. 
They  must  be  very  sure  of  their  footing  be- 
fore they  will  take  the  librarian  into  their 
confidence  even  as  to  the  specific  question 
itself.  Fortunately,  once  this  friendly  rela- 
tion is  established  it  can  be  maintained  with- 
out difficulty,  if  the  necessary  factors  are 
at  work  to  preserve  it. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  one  in- 
terested, able  assistant  shall  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  reference  work.  Nothing  else 
can  so  unify,  simplify  and  forward  the  work 
as  this  does.  The  reference  assistant,  if 
properly  equipped  and-  a  trained  worker, 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  can  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  branch  collection  which 
will  make  possible  surprisingly  good  refer- 
ence work.  She  will  also  contribute  much 
to  the  building  up  of  the  collection  itself, 
the  weak  places  and  the  gaps  in  which  will 
come  to  the  light  through  her  research  work 
and  can  be  repaired  by  degrees.  It  should 
be  possible  so  to  balance  a  library  of  10,000 
to  15,000  volumes  that,  besides  answering 
its  fundamental  purpose  as  an  all  round  col- 
lection for  the  general  reader,  it  will  also 
meet  the  usual  emergencies  of  local  refer- 
ence work.  This  necessitates  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  general  work,  close  observation 
of  the  kind  of  reading  done  by  the  patrons 
of  the  branch,  particularly  the  men,  and 
faithful  consideration  of  the  material  from 
which  additions  are  possible.  Just  here  will 
be  brought  into  play  the  natural  eagerness 
of  the  reference  assistant  to  "get  all  she  can" 
to  increase  her  facilities  and  the  natural  pru- 
dence of  the  branch  librarian  in  holding  the 
scales  steady  that  the  collection  may  not 
be  overbalanced  on  any  one  side. 

Another  important  part  of  this  most  in- 
teresting of  library  problems  is  the  attitude 
of  the  staff  at  large  toward  it.  In  such  a 
situation  as  that  outlined  above  the  refer- 
ence work  is  likely  to  be  the  pleasantest 
feature  of  all  the  branch  activities.  It  is  far 
more  agreeable  to  look  up  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  ethical  development  of  mankind 
has  been  forwarded  by  the  perfecting  of  ma- 
chinery than  it  is  to  clean  the  mussy  covers 
of  "Graustark,"  or  to  hand  out  books  as 
one  might  sell  pins  over  a  counter.  It  is 
a  genuine  deprivation  to  the  general  assistant 
to  be  expected  to  turn  over  serious  reference 
questions  to  the  one  in  charge  of  that  work, 
and  yet  only  in  this  way  can  the  inquirer 
receive  the  best  service.  Of  course  in  the 
absence  of  the  reference  assistant  it  may 
devolve  upon  any  member  of  the  force  to 
deal  with  the  inquirer  whose  demands  must 
be  met  immediately.  And  there  are  times 
when  some  of  the  work  can  be  delegated 
to  advantage  so  that  all  may  have  experience 
therein.  It  is  well,  however,  to  look  upon 
this  as  emergency  work  to  be  revised  or 
completed  by  the  reference  assistant  when- 
ever this  is  practicable.  The  hearty  coop- 
eration of  all  the  staff  at  this  point  counts 


for  much  in  the   work  itself  and  keeps  the 
situation  from  developing  rivalries. 

The  final  proof  of  the  practical  value  in 
this  kind  of  work  comes  in  the  establish- 
ment of  true  neighborly  relations  at  large 
with  the  district  in  which  the  branch  is 
placed.  When  a  local  business  man  who  is. 
never  seen  in  the  branch  telephones  confi- 
dently from  his  house  where  he  is  entertain- 
ing friends,  to  learn  the  exact  location  of 
the  Dismal  Swamp  so  that  a. friendly  dispute 
may  be  settled;  or,  when  a  druggist  writes 
to  learn  the  precise  nature  of  the  illness  that 
caused  the  death  of  George  Washington,  in 
order  that  he  may  phrase  an  important  ad- 
vertisement correctly,  it  is  clear  that  the 
existence  of  the  library  is  being  noised 
abroad  in  the  community.  And  to  one  who 
has  learned  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing 
this  task  such  a  recognition  as  a  "servant 
of  the  public"  is  sufficient  reward  for  hard 
work.  ELIZA  WITHAM. 


IRISH  STORIES  FOR  THE  STORY- 
HOUR 

AT  an  evening  gathering  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Training  School  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
May  4,  at  no.  3  Gramercy  Park,  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Seumas  MacManus,  the  gifted 
Donegal  author  and  story-teller,  told  some 
of  his  delightful  stories  of  Irish  fairy  and 
folk  lore.  The  full  charm  of  the  story 
as  told  by  the  author  story-teller  was 
realized  in  Mr.  MacManus'  rendering  of 
these  old  Irish  tales  and  proverbs  as  he  him- 
self had  heard  them  in  his  boyhood.  Besides 
the  vital  touch  of  the  true-born  raconteur, 
Mr.  MacManus  so  fills  his  stories  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Celtic  race  that  the  faith 
and  feelings,  the  foibles  and  virtues  of  the 
responsive,  superstitious,  mercurial,  Irish 
temperament  are  made  real,  and  in  this  in- 
timate oral  presentation  of  them  there  is  to 
be  found  a  definite  contribution  to  the  serious 
study  of  Irish  folk-lore. 

Mr.  MacManus  has  told  stories  before  nu- 
merous audiences  in  his  recent  tour  of  the 
country,  and  has  given  a  series  of  these  Irish 
folk-lore  studies  at  the  Carnegie  Library 
Training  School  for  Children's  Librarians  of 
Pittsburgh.  Librarians  or  directors  of  library 
training  schools  wishing  to  secure  any  infor- 
mation from  Mr.  MacManus  as  to  these  lec- 
tures may  communicate  with  him  by  ad- 
dressing him  at  P.  O.  Box  1682,  New  York 
City.  Though  he  plans  to  return  to  Donegal 
from  June  to  September,  this  address  will 
reach  him.  In  the  fall  he  purposes  to  return 
to  this  country  to  again  take  up  his  work  of 
story-telling. 

The  "Story  hour"  has  made  for  itself  an 
indisputable  place  in  library  work,  and  libra- 
rians realize  the  need  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  development  of  new  forces  in  library 
progress.  M.  R.  H.  ' 
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ONTARIO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
OUR  Lady  of  the  Snows  became  our  Lady 
of  the  Sunshine  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
March  28  and  29,  for  the  loth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Ontario  Library  Association  in 
Toronto.  The  delegates  responded  by  their 
presence  in  unusually  large  numbers  and 
their  intense  interest  in  the  proceedings. 
Plenty  of  time  had  been  left  on  the  program 
for  discussion  and  every  moment  was  used, 
the  discussions  sometimes  running  over  the 
hour  for  adjournment. 

The  American  Library  Association  hon- 
ored the  meeting  with  sending  as  its  repre- 
sentatives the  president,  Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges, 
Cincinnati;  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern,  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  Cedric  Chivers.  Mr.  Edward  F.  Stevens, 
of  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  was  to  have 
been  present  on  Monday  evening,  but  was 
unfortunately  detained. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hardy,  in  pre- 
senting his  annual  report,  stated  that  the 
year  had  been  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
Association.  A  great  deal  of  activity  had 
been  shown  by  the  standing  committees  and 
by  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  scores 
of  libraries  had  for  the  first  time  been  inter- 
ested in  the  modern  library  movement.  The 
treasurer's  report  was  also  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. 

The  secretary  also  presented  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  \Quarterly  Bulletin, 
which  noted  the  appointment  of  the  secretary 
as  editor,  and  also  stated  that  in  future  the 
bulletin  would  contain  brief  Canadian  bib- 
liographies and  articles  on  library  methods 
in  addition  to  book  lists. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  public 
documents,  presented  through  Mr.  L.  J.  Bur- 
pee, Ottawa,  referred  to  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  King's  Printer  and  the  committee 
looking  to  the  grouping  of  the  libraries  of 
the  province  into  three  sections :  (a)  the 
large  libraries,  which  will  be  depositories  of 
all  government  documents;  (b)  the  inter- 
mediate libraries,  which  will  receive  a  lim- 
ited list  of  public  documents,  and  (c)  the 
smaller  libraries,  which  will  receive  only  pub- 
lications of  general  interest  or  of  special  local 
value.  The  committee  is  also  endeavoring  to 
secure  all  public  documents  bound. 

The  Committee  on  public  library  institutes 
had  a  very  comprehensive  report,  which  was 
presented  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Cameron,  Wood- 
stock 

During  the  year  there  were  n  institutes 
held  at  which  213  libraries  were  represented, 
the  largest  number  being  at  Stratford,  where 
30  libraries  were  represented,  the  smallest  at 
St.  Catherine,  where  nine  were  represented. 
There  were  175  libraries  in  these  districts 
which  were  not  represented.  Out  of  the  213 
not  more  than  60  had  ever  sent  delegates  to 
the  Ontario  Library  Association  meetings,  so 
that  i.«5O  libraries  in  Ontario  came  in  personal 
contact  for  the  first  time  with  the  work  of 


the  modern  library  movement  through  the  in- 
stitutes. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Langton,  University  of  Toronto, 
presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
check  list  of  Canadian  periodicals.  The  re- 
port stated  that  the  committee  has  in  hand 
the  preparation  of  a  catalog  of  Canadian  pe- 
riodicals, including  publications  of  societies 
with  historical  notes  comprising  all  such  pub- 
lications that  have  been  issued  in  Canada 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  libraries  and 
private  collectors  are  invited  to  cooperate 
with  the  committee. 

In  the  president's  address  His  Hon.  Judge 
Hardy,   Brantford,  noted  the  change  in  the 
character  of  public  libraries  in  the  very  re- 
cent past  largely  through  the  awakening  of 
public  interest  and  the  introduction  of  mod- 
ern library  methods,  giving  the  credit  for  a 
large    share   of   this   to   the    activity   of   the 
Ontario  Library  Association.    Public  libraries 
are  becoming  a  dynamic  in  the  community 
life.    If  they  are  to  discharge  their  functions 
properly,    trained    librarians    are    absolutely 
necessary,   hence  His   Honor  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  library  school  at  an  early 
date.    He  also  urged  that  boards  should  send 
their  librarians  from  time  to  time  for  visits 
to   adjoining  libraries.     Another   interesting 
suggestion   was  that  the  Quarterly  Bulletin 
should  be  sent  not  only  to  every  library,  but 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  provide  every  mem- 
ber  both  of  the  board  and  the  library  staff, 
with   a   copy.     The  Judge  noted   the   over- 
worked condition  of  the  Department  of  the 
inspector    of   public   libraries,    and    made    a 
strong  plea  for  the  material  strengthening  of 
the  staff  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Nursey,  the  recently  appointed 
Inspector  of  Public  Libraries,  made  an  in- 
teresting address  on  the  library  situation  in 
Ontario.  Since  his  appointment  he  had  found 
three  things  demanding  especial  attention: 
the  small  library,  work  with  children  and 
technical  education  through  the  public  library. 
He  found  also  a  multitude  of  other  duties  to 
which  he  was  giving  his  best  attention. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
papers  of  the  meeting  was  contributed  by 
Mr.  A.  Denholme,  Blenheim,  warden  of  Kent 
county,  on  the  subject  "The  small  library's 
problems." 

The  conditions  and  limitations  of  the  small 
libraries  and  the  necessity  and  possibilities  of 
their  development  were  set  forth. 

"Both  the  small  free  libraries  and  the  small 
public  libraries  find  difficulties  in  financing, 
their  work,  and  it  is  frequently  found  that 
for  incorporated  towns  and  villages  where 
the  assessment  is  less  than  $500,000  the  li- 
brary for  subscribers  is  the  more  successful. 
With  a  small  assessment  the  practical  limit 
of  the  yearly  grant  is  $250;  at  the  same  time 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  public  institution  cuts 
away  its  support  by  public  functions  and  do- 
nations of  one  kind  and  another.  The  public 
library  will  get  from  $100  to  $150  from  its 
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subscribers  and  a  liberal  grant  from  the 
municipality.  When  its  concert,  bazar  or  en- 
tertainment is  announced  it  will  find  a  liberal 
support  in  this  direction.  And  here  we  may 
notice  that  such  public  function  conducted  by 
a  local  company  is  not  only  valuable  to  raise 
money,  but  it  enlists  public  sentiment  and 
support  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  is  on 
the  well-known  principle  that  what  costs  us 
something  in  time,  effort  or  money  we  value 
more  highly.  Aid  may  fairly  be  looked  for 
from  the  County  Council.  Some  already 
make  a  specified  grant  each  year  to  all  those 
qualified  for  securing  the  government  grant. 
This  grant,  though  never  large,  is  a  help  not 
to  be  despised,  and  once  a  county  council 
gets  into  the  plan  there  will  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  having  it  continued. 

"It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  municipality 
i'i  which  the  library  is  situated  will  respond 
to  any  appeal  for  aid,  and  in  any  event  the 
effort  to  secure  such  should  be  regularly 
made. 

"In  the  province  of  Ontario  the  dormant 
libraries  are  estimated  at  nearly  150.  The 
reason  for  the  dormant  condition  of  these 
libraries  is  explained  in  this  way:  "From 
about  1880  onward  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  acted  on  a  policy  of  great 
liberality  towards  all  the  libraries.  They 
gave  a  maximum  grant  of  $200  for  books 
and  $50  for  reading  rooms,  on  condition  that 
the  library  spent  that  amount  in  reading  mat- 
ter. This  only  required  the  library  to  raise 
sufficient  to  pay  the  local  expenses.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  number  of  libraries  in- 
creased rapidly  and  steadily  until  the  amounts 
payable  to  the  libraries  became  greater  than 
the  amount  annually  voted  by  the  legislature. 

"At  the  same  time  wholesale  book  firms 
were  so  anxious  to  secure  orders  that  they 
sent  in  books  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  suc- 
ceeding grant.  For  two  or  three  years  the 
grant  was  reduced  by  10  or  15  per  cent.  Then 
about  seven  years  ago  the  Department  sud- 
denly discovered  that  the  phrase  "dollar  for 
dollar"  only  meant  one-half  of  the  amount 
actually  paid  out  in  cash  by  the  library,  and 
acted  on  this  without  warning.  Had  any 
scheme  been  devised  to  cut  down  the  number 
of  libraries  through  the  province  it  could  not 
have  been  more  effective,  for  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  libraries  were  thrown  into 
financial  confusion  —  even  of  those  which 
did  not  succumb. 

"Libraries  which  formerly  drew  grants  of 
$200  to  $250  have  since  1903  felt  proud  to  re- 
ceive from  $40  to  $100,  and  have  earned  that 
with  greater  effort  than  the  former  $200. 

"So  we  urge  that  the  Department  having 
been  at  fault  in  the  suddenness  of  the  change 
in  regulations  should  now  do  something  to 
assist  in  the  revival  of  the  dormant  libraries, 
many  of  which  are  in  educational  centers 
scattered  all  over  the  province  from  Petrol ia 
to  Athens,  and  from  Glencoe  to  Lucan." 

The  hour  that  had  been   reserved  on  the 


program  for  discussion  was  found  not  at  all 
sufficient  to  exhaust  this  subject,  and  it  was 
continued  Tuesday  morning. 

Monday  evening's  session  was  given  over 
wholly  to  the  question  of  Technical  educa- 
tion in  public  libraries.  The  report  of  the 
special  committee  appointed  at  the  previous 
meeting  of  the  Association  was  presented  by 
Mr.  D.  M.  Grant,  Sarnia,  and  was  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  development  of  the 
work  in  Canada  were  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  follows : 

"i.  That  the  selection  of  technical  books, 
both  those  purchased  by  the  local  library  and 
those  supplied  by  the  Department  of  educa- 
tion, should  be  made  by  thoroughly  compe- 
tent persons. 

"2.  That  every  legitimate  means  should  be 
used  for  publicity  in  connection  with  these 
books  and  that  continuous  effort  should  be 
made,  in  this  direction. 

"3.  That  a  separate  room,  if  possible,  should 
be  set  aside  for  the  artisan,  with  the  books 
in  shelves  around  him. 

"4.  Reading  clubs  of  workmen  should  be 
formed  to  meet  on  stated  nights. 

"5.  Foremen  and  others  should  be  invited 
to  meet  the  workmen  and  discuss  matter  in 
books. 

"6.  Lists  of  books  on  various  subjects 
should  be  published  frequently  and  repeated, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  local  press.  The 
first  insertion  may  not  catch  the  artisan's 
eye,  or  at  first  sight  appeal  to  him. 

"7.  Lists  of  bcoks  and  articles  on  indi- 
vidual trades  or  subjects  should  be  sent  to 
the  managers  of  factories  with  a  request  that 
they  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

"8.  That  leaflets  or  booklets  containing 
brief  outline  reading  course  on  various  sub- 
jects carefully  prepared  by  experts  with  our 
Canadian  local  conditions  should  be  sent  to 
factories,  and  that  employers  be  requested  to 
place  such  small  leaflets  in  pay  envelopes  of 
employees. 

"9.  Trade  journals  should  be  bound  at  end 
of  year  and  placed  in  shelves. 

"10.  Trade  catalogs  should  be  secured. 

"n.  That  the  attitude  of  the  library  through 
its  staff  should  be  entirely  sympathetic  and 
cordial  to  this  movement  and  to  all  who  wish 
to  use  technical  books,  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained  in  this  department;  and  fur- 
ther, that  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  this 
movement  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  li- 
brarian to  render  this  section  of  the  library 
useful  to  the  inquirer. 

"12.  That  Library  Board  should  take  up 
the  matter  of  Technical  education  in  the  li- 
brary with  the  manufacturers  of  the  cities 
and  towns  and  enlist  their  sympathy  and 
support  in  inaugurating  the  local  movement, 
and  that  the  foremen  of  shops  be  also  called 
to  meet  at  the  local  library  and  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  Technical  section  explained  and 
their  support  and  cooperation  obtained 
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"13.  That  picture  collections  should  be 
made  where  possible  to  assist  those  engaged 
in  trades  where  designing  is  valuable,  and 
also  that  some  good  photograph  reproduc- 
tions of  great  pictures,  statues  and  buildings 
be  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  library  to  fos- 
ter true  artistic  standards. 

"14.  From  correspondence  with  such  cen- 
ters as  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  we  would  recom- 
mend also  the  establishment  of  lecture  courses 
on  practical  trade  topics  by  competent  prac- 
tical people.  The  lectures  in  the  places  above 
mentioned  have  been  exceedingly  useful  and 
very  much  appreciated." 

Furthermore,  the  committee  endorsed  the 
suggestions  already  made  by  Mr.  Leavitt  in 
his  initial  consideration  of  this  subject  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  in  1908, 
and  which  were  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Commence  with  a  small  league  of  libra- 
ries located  in  industrial  centers. 

2.  Each  library  in  the  league  to  raise  not 
less  than  $100  for  the  purchase  of  technolog- 
ical books  and  magazines,  covering  as  far  as 
possible  the  principal  trades  of  the  town. 

3.  Divert  $1000  for  the  purpose  of  technical 
books  from  the  $3000  grant  made  for  travel- 
ling libraries. 

4.  The    Education   department   to   loan   to 
each  library  in  the  league  technical  books  to 
the  value  of  not  less  than  $100. 

5.  In  many  instances  the  books  loaned,  after 
six  months,  could  be  transferred  to  another 
town.    This  would  practically  double  the  loan. 

6.  Have  each  library  prepare  a  list  showing 
the  trades  to  be  covered. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  F.  Stevens,  of 
Pratt  Institute,  on  "Public  libraries  an'd  tech- 
nical education"  was  the  other  item  of  the 
evening  program.  Mr.  Stevens'  paper  was 
an  especially  informing  and  suggestive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  the  bibliographical  ma- 
terial being  particularly  valuable.  The  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ontario  Library  Association 
for  1910  will  contain  the  full  text  discussion 
of  Mr.  Stevens'  paper  as  well  as  of  all  the 
other  papers. 

In  her  paper  on  Tuesday  morning  Miss  B. 
Mabel  Dunham,  Berlin,  gave  a  charming  re- 
cital of  a  most  interesting  visit  recently  paid 
her  library  by  Herr  Weissnichtwer,  Utopia. 
The  description  of  the  Utopian  libraries  was 
very  well  worked  out,  and  although  revealing 
very  vividly  the  defects  of  the  Ontario  libra- 
ries was  nevertheless  much  appreciated. 

"The  trustee's  duty  to  the  library"  was 
very  vigorously  handled  by  Dr.  Otto  Klotz, 
of  the  Dominion  Observatory,  Ottawa,  pres- 
ident of  the  Ottawa  Library  committee. 

The  Resolution  committee  presented  a  large 
number  of  resolutions,  most  of  which  were 
referred  to  the  executive  for  fuller  consid- 
eration. Three  were  adopted,  however,  one 
approving  of  the  establishment  of  a  library 
school,  another  urging  the  strengthening  of 
the  Inspector's  department  by  additions  to 


the  staff,  and  the  third  a  resolution  of  con- 
dolence in  reference  to  the  death  of  the  late 
inspector,  Mr.  T.  W.  H.  Leavitt. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Locke,  chief  librarian  of  the 
Toronto  Public  Library,  invited  the  Ontario 
Library  Association  to  hold  its  1911  meeting 
in  the  Toronto  Public  Library.  The  invita- 
tion was  accepted  with  applause. 

The  officers  for  1910-11  were  elected  as 
follows:  president,  A.  W.  Cameron,  B.A., 
Woodstock;  1st  vice-president,  L.  J.  Burpee, 
Public  Library,  Ottawa ;  2d  vice-president,  C. 
R.  Charteris,  M.D.,  Public  Library,  Chatham  ; 
secretajy,  E.  A.  Hardy,  B.A.,  8  University 
Crescent,  Toronto;  treasurer,  H.  H.  Langton, 
B.A.,  University  of  Toronto;  councillors: 
George  H.  Locke,  M.A.,  Public  Library. 
Toronto ;  W.  F.  Moore,  Public  Library,  Dun- 
das;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Jacobi,  Oshawa;  David  Wil- 
liams, Public  Library,  Collingwood;  D.  M. 
Grant,  B.A.,  Public  Library,  Sarnia;  H.  J. 
Clarke,  B.A.,  Public  Library,  Belleville;  His 
Honor  Judge  Hardy,  ex-president,  Public 
Library,  Brantford. 


Hmerican  Xtbrars  Hssoctation 

MACKINAC   ISLAND    CONFERENCE 

Additional  information  to  that  which  was 
given  in  the  March  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  and  the 
April  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  in  regard  to  Mack- 
inac  Island  has  been  received,  and  it  is  stated 
in  response  to  a  number  of  inquiries  that  the 
manager  of  the  Grand  Hotel  of  Mackinac 
Island,  the  headquarters  of  the  conference, 
has  consented  to  open  the  hotel  to  accommo- 
date librarians  who  may  arrive  several  days 
before  the  beginning  of  the  conference  on 
June  30.  The  manager  cannot  state  the  exact 
day  on  which  the  hotel  will  be  opened,  but 
those  coming  three  or  four  days  prior  to 
June  30  will  be  accommodated  at  the  Grand, 
and  those  arriving  still  earlier  will  find  ex- 
cellent accommodations  in  several  of  the 
smaller  hotels  in  Mackinac  Village,  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 

Permission  will  be  given  to  visiting  libra- 
rians to  make  use  of  tennis  and  golf  privi- 
leges. There  are  three  tennis  courts  at  the 
hotel,  and  tickets  will  be  issued  to  librarians 
at  the  hotel  office  for  permission  to  use  the 
golf  links  near  the  old  battle  ground  about 
one-half  mile  distant  from  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  fishing  can  secure 
tackle  at  Lescheneaux,  or  the  Snow  Islands, 
which  are  easily  reached  by  boat  from  Mack- 
inac Island.  It  is  said  that  bass,  pickerel  and 
pike  fishing  are  excellent  here. 

Rates  and  schedules  by  train  and  boat  to 
Mackinac  Island  will  be  announced  later,  as 
the  Travel  committee  is  at  work  on  these 
details.  The  rates  for  the  A.  L.  A.  members 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  will  be  as  follows: 
$2.50  a  day,  one  in  room,  without  bath,  third 

floor. 
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$2.50  a  day,  two  in  room,  without  bath,  first 

and  second  floors. 
$3.00  a  day,  one  in  room,  without  bath,  first 

and  second  floors. 
$3.00  a  day,  two  in  room,  with  bath,  first  and 

second  floors. 
$3.50  a  day,  one  in  room,  with  bath. 

The  conference  will  open  on  Thursday, 
June  30,  and  will  last  through  Wednesday, 
July  6.  In  place  of  the  usual  address  of  wel- 
come and  other  opening  exercises,  it  is 
planned  to  make  the  first  full  day,  July  I, 
Michigan  Day,  when  Michigan  will  act  as 
the  receiving  host  of  the  Association,  will 
tell  the  story  of  Michigan,  recite  the  legends 
which  have  attached  themselves  to  Mackinac 
and  set  forth  the  library  and  educational 
successes  and  hopes  of  the  state. 

Details  of  the  program  will  be  announced 
later,  but  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  gen- 
eral sessions  will  be  devoted  to  a  book  sym- 
posium, similar  to  that  so  much  enjoyed  at 
Minnetonka.  The  closing  day  at  Mackinac 
Island  may  be  a  Canadian  Day,  when  Cana- 
dian librarians  and  educators,  taking  this 
term  in  a  broad  sense,  will  tell  of  their  condi- 
tions and  problems. 

Fractional  day  rates  will  be  granted,  so 
that  any  two  meals  without  lodging  will  be 
considered  as  one-half  day  only. 

As  stated  in  the  April  L.  j.,  application  has 
been  made  for  the  usual  fare  and  three-fifths 
rate  on  certificate  plan  for  round  trip  to 
Mackinac  and  return.  The  regular  summer 
excursion  rates  for  the  season  of  1910  have 
not  yet  been  announced,  but  doubtless  they 
will  be  in  force.  While  these  do  not  give  so 
large  a  reduction  from  the  regular  fare  as 
the  fare  and  three-fifths  fate,  they  permit 
more  latitude  for  the  return  trip,  as  they  are 
good  during  the  entire  summer. 

One  way  rates  to  Mackinac  Island  are: 
From  Boston,  about  $22. 
From  New  York,  about  $21. 
From  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, about  $20. 
From  Chicago,  $8.56. 

The  round  trip  summer  tourist  rate  from 
Chicago  will  be  $11.80.  Tickets  at  this  rate 
will  be  on  sale  from  June  I  with  a  return 
limit  good  until  Oct.  31. 

It  is  expected  that  special  accommodations 
and  rates  will  be  granted  to  parties  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  obtain  these. 

As  the  lake  trip  to  Mackinac  Island  is  de- 
lightful and  as  the  vescels  stop  at  numerous 
lake  ports,  it  is  likely  that  many  librarians 
will  prefer  to  go  by  water.  Steamship  rates 
and  dates  of  sailing  will  be  announced  later. 

COMMITTEE   ON    BOOKBINDING 

Reinforced  bindings.  In  considering  the 
results  of  the  efforts  of  the  A  L.  A.  Com- 
mittee on  binding  to  induce  publishers  to 
issue  special  library  editions,  two  facts  stand 
out  prominently: 

i.  The  reinforced  bindings  so  far  pro- 
duced by  the  publishers  have  on  the  whole 


been  exceedingly  serviceable  and  those  li- 
brarians who  have  bought  them  are  almost 
unanimous  in  saying  that  their  purchase 
saves  binding  bills. 

2.  In  the  distribution  of  these  bindings 
there  has  been  a  gap  between  publishers 
and  librarians  which  no  one  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  closing.  On  the  one  hand  the 
publishers  refuse  to  carry  such  books  in 
stock,  and  will  bind  up  only  enough  to 
fill  previous  orders.  Because  of  this,  libra- 
ry orders  to  jobbers  usually  bring  the  reply, 
"Title  not  available  in  reinforced  binding," 
and  the  library  is  thus  discouraged  from 
trying  to  secure  this  binding  in  future.  On 
the  other  hand  many  librarians,  especially 
those  in  smaller  libraries,  do  not  know  that 
special  library  editions  have  been  issued 
until  the  supply  has  been  exhausted. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  these  rein- 
forced publishers'  bindings  a  success  it  will 
be  necessary  for  some  middle  man  to  so- 
licit orders  from  the  libraries  and  to  carry 
the  books  in  stock.  It  has  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  binding 
that  Mr.  H.  R.  Huntting,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  made  a  beginning  along  such 
lines,  and  he  has  expressed  a  willingness 
to  go  into  the  matter  further  and  carry 
the  books  of  different  publishers  in  these 
bindings  provided  he  can  be  reasonably  as- 
sured of  adequate  support  from  librarians. 
The  Committee  on  binding,  believing  as  it 
does  that  the  special  bindings  when  well 
bound  are  exceedingly  economical  and  know- 
ing that  the  publishers  themselves  will  not 
carry  such  books  in  stock,  believes  that  the 
support  of  all  those  who  think  these  bind- 
ings advisable  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Hunt- 
ting  or  to  any  one  else  who  is  willing  to 
take  the  risk  of  carrying  them  in  stock. 

A.  L.  BAILEY. 

COMMITTEE    ON    BOOKBUYING 

The  Bookbuying  committee  reports  in  the 
March  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  as  follows: 

The  librarian  of  a  public  library  is  a  cus- 
todian of  public  funds  which  are  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
Economy  in  the  use  of  the  book  fund  re- 
sults in  greater  purchasing  power  for  that 
fund,  and  hence  greater  usefulness  for  the 
library.  The  following  suggestions,  although 
embodying  little  that  is  new,  may  serve  to 
summarize  the  various  opportunities  for 
economy. 

The  secret,  if  it  may  be  called  a  secret, 
of  buying  books  cheaply  is  to  buy  them  when 
they  are  cheap.  When  a  book  is  first  issued 
it  is  priced  high,  chiefly  because  the  author 
and  publisher  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the 
insistent  demand  for  the  very  newest  thing, 
the  very  latest  story,  or  an  account  of  the 
very  latest  event.  The  public  is  fickle,  it  soon 
loses  interest  in  a  subject,  some  later  occur- 
rence attracting  its  attention.  Librarians 
must  to  a  certain  extent  yield  to  the  demand 
for  the  newest  book,  but  in  doing  so,  in  many 
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instances,  by  the  mere  act  of  yielding,  they 
discourage  the  reading  of  much  better  books 
which  would  otherwise  be  read.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  fiction.  The  demand  for  the 
newest  novel  often  leads  the  librarian  or  book 
committee  to  put  into  circulation  novels  that 
are  trashy,  or  even  "off  color."  simply  be- 
cause they  are  not  examined  carefully  before 
circulation. 

The  "best  sellers"  are  popular  principally 
because  they  are  so  thoroughly  advertised. 
Their  price  is  high  because  the  artificially 
stimulated  demand  is  in  most  ca^cs  soon 
satisfied.  Few  of  these  popular  novels  are 
in  demand  after  a  year  from  the  time  that 
they  are  issued. 

There  is  great  advantage  in  waiting  before 
purchasing  new  novels.  In  the  first  place,  an 
opportunity  is  offered  for  the  careful  read- 
ing of  reviews,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
book  itself,  and  the  consequent  elimination 
of  the  immoral,  the  trifling,  and,  above  all, 
the  dull.  In  the  second  place,  it  gives  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  cheaply.  The  con- 
trol of  the  price  by  the  publisher  terminates 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  the  bookseller  then 
has  the  right,  previously  denied  him,  of  sell- 
ing the  book  at  any  price  he  sees  fit.  Any 
novel  of  lasting  merit  is  more  than  likely  to 
be  reissued,  often  on  better  paper,  shortly 
after  the  year  has  expired,  and  these  reprints 
sell  at  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  orig- 
inal price.  Hundreds  of  the  best  novels  can 
now  be  bought  in  this  reprint  or  "rebind 
form,"  and  only  the  most  interesting  ones  are 
likely  to  survive  long  enough  to  make  such 
reissues  profitable. 

What  is  true  of  fiction  is  true  of  such 
books  as  biographies,  travel  books,  sets  of 
standard  authors,  and  histories.  Such  se- 
rious books  as  these  should  make  up  the 
major  proportion  of  the  purchases  of  a  public 
library,  but  the  necessity  for  their  purchase 
at  the  time  of  publication  is  often  slight,  and 
the  opportunities  for  saving  money  by  waiting 
are  greater.  It  is  often  possible  to  save  as 
much  as  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
by  waiting. 

One  reason  for  waiting  is  found  in  the 
practice  of  issuing  the  first  edition  of  a  book 
at  a  high  price,  often  in  a  subscription  edi- 
tion, following  it  at  a  short  interval  by  a 
cheaper  edition.  Often  the  cheaper  edition 
is  better  suited  to  library  uses.  No  better 
example  could  be  given  of  this  practice  than 
the  edition?  of  ^tandard  American  authors 
'"ssued  by  a  certain  publisher.  The  subscrip- 
tion editions  are  sold  at  $5  per  volume,  with 
practically  no  discount.  The  later  editions, 
printed  sometimes  from  the  same  plates,  are 
sold  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  volume.  The 
text  of  these  editions  is  the  same,  and  the 
cheaper  volumes  are  handier  in  size  for  cir- 
culation.* The  purchase  of  one  of  these 
cheaper  sets,  allowing  for  discounts,  leaves 
enough  from  the  price  of  the  subscription  edi- 
tion to  purchase  three  more  sets. 


Nor  does  this  apply  solely  to  American 
authors.  Certain  publishing  houses  make  a 
practice  of  issuing  limited  or  de  luxe  editions 
of  the  works  of  nearly  every  popular  author 
all  over  the  world.  The  large  price  of  these 
editions  is  not  due  to  the  beauty  of  printing', 
binding  and  illustration  alone,  nor  to  the 
cost  of  superior  paper,  but  rather  to  the  cost 
of  selling  by  the  subscription  method.  In 
buying  such  sets,  the  purchaser  pays  for  the 
large  cost  of  selling.  After  the  "quick  profit" 
has  been  made  by  the  publisher,  he  is  very 
willing  to  sell  the  whole  stock  on  hand  at 
cost  or  less  than  cost,  to  "clear  up."  These 
"subscription  remainders"  are  then  sold  by 
certain  dealers  at  a  small  percentage  of  the 
original  price. 

Even  standard  reference  books  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  smaller  price  by  waiting.  Nearly 
every  one  of  the  general  cyclopaedias  can  be 
bought  for  about  one-half  of  the  original 
subscription  price,  a  few  years  after  com- 
pletion. Even  the  special  cyclopaedias  can  be 
so  bought.  The  Jewish  cyclopaedia,  issued  at 
a  rather  high  price,  is  now  on  the  market 
for  about  one-half  this  cost. 

The  purchase  of  a  book  from  travelling 
subscription  agents  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
waste  of  money.  There  are  very  few  in- 
stances where  one  is  not  able  to  buy  the 
same  book,  or  even  a  better  edition,  at  a  less 
price,  in  many  instances  without  waiting  at 
all,  by  searching  through  printed  catalogs 
and  lists.  The  travelling  agent  receives  from 
25  to  50  per  cent,  commission.  Often  it  hap- 
pens that  the  identical  sets  offered  were 
bought  from  "remainder"  dealers,  from  whom 
the  librarian  can  buy  direct.  In  many  in- 
stances there  is  great  misrepresentation.  It 
is  always  a  safe  plan  not  to  give  an  order  for 
a  subscription  book  or  set  without  the  fullest 
investigation,  and  to  require  a  reasonable 
time  to  investigate  the  statements  of  the 
agent. 

A  source  of  great  economy  in  purchasing 
is  the  selection  of  books  from  the  catalogs 
of  the  "circulating  libraries"  in  Great  Britain. 
These  libraries  are  on  a  scale  unheard  of  in 
this  country,  and  are  as  important  in  con- 
trolling the  circulation  of  books  in  England 
as  any  other  agency.  Within  six  months  of 
the  date  of  publication  of  a  book,  these  libra- 
ries find  themselves  empowered  to  sell  their 
surplus  stock  at  low  prices.  It  is  well  worth 
while  to  obtain  their  catalogs  and  examine 
them  regularly.  The  prices  are  often  as 
small  as  one-fourth  of  the  original  price,  and 
the  copies  sold,  although  they  have  been 
used,  are  generally  in  good  condition. 

The  catalogs  of  dealers  in  second-hand 
books  may  with  profit  be  examined  from 
time  to  time  for  bargains.  Especially  are  sets 
of  standard  authors  to  be  looked  for.  These 
are  often  in  the  better  printed  editions  made 
before  the  days  of  poor  paper  and  binding. 
Similar  bargains  may  be  picked  up  at  auction 
sales,  although  the  inexperienced  purchaser 
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may  often  be  led  to  pay  more  than  the  market 
price  unless  he  carefully  looks  up  prices  be- 
forehand. Bidding  at  auction  sales  should  be 
made  through  an  agent,  to  whom  a  small 
commission  may  be  paid,  rather  than  direct 
to  the  auctioneer.  The  reason  for  this  is 
evident;  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  auc- 
tioneer to  stc.rt  the  bidding  at  as  high  a  point 
as  possible.  Should  yours  be  the  only  bid, 
you  will  probably  pay  nearly  the  price  you 
have  set  for  your  outside  limit.  The  better 
way  is  to  employ  an  agent,  and  pay  him  a 
commission,  not  on  the  price  for  which  you 
obtain  the  book,  but  on  the  highest  price  you 
bid.  It  is  then  a  matter  of  pride  for  the 
agent  to  obtain  the  lowest  price. 

Every  library  which  buys  $500  worth  of 
books  a  year  should  subscribe  for  the  Book- 
seller or  the  Publishers'  Circular,  published 
in  London.  The  cost  of  many  books  is  much 
lower  in  England.  It  is  possible  for  the  small 
library,  by  importing  duty-free,  through  one 
of  the  regular  New  York  importers,  to  save 
quite  a  percentage  of  the  cost  on  many  books. 
The  only  extra  work  required  is  the  signing 
of  an  affidavit,  before  a  notary,  and  a  receipt 
after  the  bocks  are  delivered. 

W.  P.  CUTTER. 

COMMITTEE    ON    FEDERAL    AND    STATE   RELATIONS 

The  committee  reports  in  the  March  A.  L. 
A.  Bulletin  as  follows : 

Early  in  the  month  of  November,  the  at 
tention  of  the  committee  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  certain  practices  of  the  publishers  of 
magazines  appeared  to  be  contrary  to  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  The  matter,  to- 
gether with  the  evidence  which  the  committee 
was  able  to  obtain,  was  laid  before  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  which  reported  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  instituting  a  prosecution, 
unless  additional  evidence  should  appear.  The 
committee  is  informed  that  a  similar  effort 
has  been  made  independently  of  it  by  William 
H.  Brett,  librarian  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  and  that  no  final  decision  has  been 
given  with  reference  to  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  him. 

The  committee  communicated  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  post  office  and 
post  roads  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts, 
asking  that  the  favorable  proyision  with  ref- 
erence to  extending  the  privilege  of  second 
class  postage  to  libraries,  which  was  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Over- 
street  in  the  last  Congress,  be  renewed  in  the 
bill  to  be  introduced  at  this  session.  Our  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  libra- 
ries which  are  a  part  of  the  city  government 
and  have  not  a  separate  board  of  trustees, 
are  not  entitled  to  second  class  rates  under 
the  existing  law,  and  it  is  suggested  that  li- 
brarians of  such  libraries  also  write  to  Mr. 
Weeks  urging  upon  him  the  inclusion  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Overstreet.  BERNARD  C.  STEINER,  Chairman. 


State  Xtbrarg  Commissions 

MARYLAND    STATE    LIBRARY    COMMISSION 

The  Maryland  Legislature,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, passed  two  bills  which  we  understand 
have  been  signed  by  the  Governor.  The  one 
repealed  the  law  creating  the  Maryland  Pub- 
lic Library  Commission  which  had  county 
libraries  and  nothing  else  in  its  province; 
the  other  was  the  bill  prepared  by  the  Mary- 
land State  Library  Commission,  and  printed 
in  its  last  Annual  report,  except  that,  unfor- 
tunately, the  appropriation  was  diminished 
from  $5000  asked  to  $1500.  The  result  of 
these  bills  is  that  Maryland  has  one  Library 
Commission  with  slightly  increased  appro- 
priation, and  that  the  law  has  been  improved" 
in  detail,  but  the  increase  in  the  appropria- 
tion is  so  little  that  the  commission  will  bt 
unable  to  continue  to  employ  a  field  secretary 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  so  has  been  forced 
not  to  re-engage  Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  whose 
work  has  been  so  successful  during  the  past 
year.  BERNARD  C.  STEINER. 

MICHIGAN    STATE    BOARD    OF    LIBRARY    « 
COMMISSIONERS 

The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Library  Commissioners  of  Michigan,  cov- 
ering the  year  1908,  was  published  in  1909, 
(65  p.  D.)  The  brief  report  of  the  secretary, 
library  notes,  an  exhaustive  report  by  th< 
county  organizer  (R.  D.  Bailey),  Miss  Esther 
Braley's  report  on  "Library  training  in  nor- 
mal schools,"  report  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  and  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Library  Section  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  Saginaw  (Oct.  30,  1908),  and 
statistics  of  "registered"  libraries  make  up 
the  Commission's  report  for  its  ninth  year. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  adequate  quotation 
from  Commission  reports,  and  the  length  of 
time  that  must  generally  elapse  before  their 
issue  in  printed  form  forbids  timely  notice 
of  these  reports. 

In  Mr.  Bailey's  report  there  is  much  inter- 
esting information  in  regard  to  the  Commis- 
sion's work  with  the  prisons  and  insane  asy- 
lums of  the  state. 

An  asylum  for  the  criminal  insane  in  Ionia 
has  375  inmates.  Its  library  contains  400 
volumes,  practically  all  fiction  of  the  older 
class  and  essays.  One  of  the  doctors  at- 
tached to  the  institution  acts  as  librarian. 
A  typewritten  list  of  books  is  in  charge  of 
the  attendant  of  each  ward  and  an  inmate 
may  ask  to  see  it.  No  kind  of  accession  book 
is  used,  neither  are  any  magazines  taken. 
Three  or  four  papers  are  taken  and  handed 
out  among  the  inmates,  some  of  whom  take 
papers  and  magazines  of  their  own.  About 
two  dozen  have  papers  from  relatives.  The 
library  in  the  Kalamazoo  Asylum  for  In- 
sane, which  numbers  about  875  women  and 
950  men  patients,  with  about  400  employes, 
contains  2000  volumes,  of  which  about  50 
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were  added  during  the  year.  In  the  Asylum 
for  the  Insane  of  Newberry  there  are  723 
patients  and  a  library  of  650  volumes  and 
15  periodicals.  Here  attendants  use  the  li- 
brary more  than  the  patients,  who  are  largely 
Scandinavian.  If  books  for  Finns,  Swedes, 
Austrians  and  Italians  were  available  the 
library  would  be  more  used.  In  the  Asylum 
for  the  Insane  of  Traverse  City,  1357  inmates 
use  a  library  of  1300  books,  of  which  700  are 
available.  In  the  Detroit  House  of  Correc- 
tion there  are  330  to  500  prisoners,  most  of 
whom  are  committed  for  30  days  or  less. 
Thus  only  a  very  small  percentage  have  long 
sentences,  which  renders  a  large  library  less 
necessary.  The  library  contains  at  all  times 
from  1200  to  1500  volumes,  to  which  new 
ones  are  being  added  and  from  which  old 
ones  are  constantly  discarded.  As  the  books 
are  the  cheapest  editions  none  are  rebound, 
although  repairs  to  some  extent  are  made 
in  the  prison.  . 

In  the  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  of 
Lapeer  there  are  about  412  boys  and  390 
girls ;  the  average  length  of  stay  is  the  natural 
life,  which  is  usually  short.  The  library  con- 
tains 125  volumes  in  very  cheap  binding.  No 
periodicals  are  taken.  Teachers  report  a 
clamor  for  books  from  the  several  hundred 
children  whose  degree  of  mentality  is  amen- 
able to  training.  The  superintendent  deeply 
regrets  the  condition  of  the  library,  and  de- 
sires to  very  materially  improve  it  without 
delay. 

The  763  inmates  of  the  State  prison  of 
Jackson  have  the  use  of  a  library  of  4040 
cataloged  volumes  in  circulation.  No  books 
have  been  added  in  the  last  five  years  at 
least  The  librarian  reports  that  he  cannot 
say  why  none  were  added.  The  warden  is 
the  purchasing  agent. 

The  whole  of  the  Commission  report  is  of 
interest,  and  gives  valuable  information  on 
the  library  progress  within  the  state. 

TENNESSEE  FREE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Free 
Library  Commission,  held  in  Nashville,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  president  G. 
H.  Baskette,  Nashville;  secretary,  Miss  Mary 
Hannah  Johnson,  Nashville;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Beard,  Memphis.  Mrs.  Pearl  Wil- 
liams Kelley,  Nashville,  was  appointed  gen- 
eral secretary,  or  organizer. 

A  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  secure 
from  the  next  state  legislature  an  appropria- 
tion for  library  extension. 

VERMONT  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 
The  first  quarterly  public  meeting  of  the 
year  was  held  by  the  Vermont  Library  Com- 
mission and  Association  at  Bellows  Falls, 
Jan.  28,  1910.  A  few  New  Hampshire  libra- 
rians were  present  also.  The  new  Carnegie 
building  of  the  Rockingham  Free  Library 
was  inspected,  and  the  Hartland  Nature 
Study  Club  sent  an  exhibit  of  mounted  speci- 


mens and  pamphlets.     In  the  afternoon  the 
following  program  was  carried  out  : 
Greeting,  by   Hon.   A.   N.    Swain,   Carnegie 

Library,  Bellows  Falls; 
A  circulating  summer  branch,  by  Miss  Grace 

Blanchard,  Public  Library,  Concord,  N.  H.  ; 
What  a  small  library  can  do,  by  Mrs.  Abba 

Doten  Chamberlin,  Abbott  Library,   Pom- 

fret; 
The   school   and  the  library,   by   Mr.    Percy 

H.  Blake,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ches- 

ter; 
Books  for  children,  by  Miss  C.  Ginevra  Pol- 

lard, Whiting  Library,  Chester  ;  Miss  Fran- 

ces M.  Pierce,  Fletcher  Library,  Ludlow  ; 
Library  advertising,  by  Miss   Evelyn  Lease, 

Kellogg-Hubbard  Library,  Montpelier  ;  Mrs. 

Kate     Woods     Barney,     Town     Library, 

Springfield  ; 
The   Hartland   Nature   Study  Club,   by   Mr. 

Harold  Rugg,  Dartmouth  College  Library, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

In  the  evening  Principal  Charles  H.  Mor- 
rill,  of  the  Randolph  Normal  School,  gave 
an  excellent  address  on  the  Work  of  the 
library.  About  100  attended  the  meetings,  of 
whom  about  50  were  from  out  of  town. 


State 


Hssoctattons 


GEORGIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Library  Association  was  held  in  Atlanta,  in 
the  Carnegie  Library,  March  30-31.  In  many 
respects  the  meeting  just  held  was  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 
The  principal  speaker  at  three  of  the  sessions 
was  Miss  Alice  Tyler,  secretary  of  the  Iowa 
Library  Commission,  whose  talks  were  both 
practical  and  inspiring.  At  the  first  session 
the  usual  business  was  transacted,  and  Mrs. 
Heard,  the  president  of  the  Association,  made 
an  interesting  address,  in  which  she  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  the  relation  between 
the  library  and  the  school.  Mrs.  Heard  then 
presented  Dr.  J.  W.  Lee,  of  Atlanta,  who 
delighted  his  audience  with  a  characteristic 
talk  on  the  delights  of  reading.  The  second 
session  was  devoted  to  Commission  work, 
and  Miss  Tyler  gave  an  account  of  some  of 
her  personal  experiences  in  Iowa.  In  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Owen,  of  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  of  Alabama,  Miss 
Barker,  his  assistant,  gave  a  report  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  Alabama.  The 
work  of  the  North  Carolina  Commission  was 
given  in  a  paper  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Miss  Leatherman,  and  in  her  absence  was 
read  by  Miss  Alexander,  of  the  Carnegie 
Library,  of  Atlanta.  The  members  of  the 
Association  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
library  work  being  done  by  the  Georgia  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  an  account  of 
which  was  given  in  a  graphic  manner  by 
Mrs.  E.  G.  McCabe,  chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee.  Mrs.  Heard  also  gave  a  most 
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interesting  account  of  the  travelling  libraries 
she  sends  out  through  the  country  towns 
along  the  Seaboard  Railway.  Mr.  Jere 
Pound,  state  school  commissioner  of  Georgia, 
made  a  few  remarks  on  the  deplorable  library 
conditions  to  be  found  in  the  county  schools 
in  Georgia, 

After  the  adjournment  of  this  session,  tea 
was  served  by  the  students  of  the  Library 
School  in  the  class  room,  which  was  fragrant 
with  spring  blossoms. 

The  third  session  was  given  to  a  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  the  small  public  library. 
The  first  paper  was  presented  by  Miss  Lila 
M.  Chapman,  librarian  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  who  presented  to 
her  hearers  an  account  of  the  unusual  situa- 
tion in  Birmingham,  and  the  plans  for  the 
future  of  the  library.  Although  the  library 
is  now  being  operated  from  the  top  floor  of 
the  city  hall,  in  quarters  which  are  entirely 
inadequate  and  un suited  for  library  purposes, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  has  made  itself 
felt  in  the  community,  and  there  are  hopes 
that  at  no  distant  date  the  collection  will  be 
housed  in  a  building  befitting  its  usefulness. 
One  year  ago  the  average  daily  circulation 
was  16  volumes,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
averages  450.  Miss  Tyler  opened  a  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  of  the  small  library, 
and  her  paper  was  followed  by  an  animated 
and  informal  discussion,  which  was  partici- 
pated in  by  Miss  Dunlap,  librarian  of  the 
Chattanooga  Public  Library,  Mrs.  Emma 
Menko,  librarian  of  the  Albany  Public  Li- 
brary; Miss  Simonton,  organizer  of  the  new 
Carnegie  Library  of  Barnesville ;  Miss 
Holmes,  the  newly  elected  librarian  of  the 
Americus  Public  Library;  Mrs.  Barrow,  li- 
brarian of  the  Pelham  Public  Library.  The 
meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  round  table, 
and  the  informal  discussion  was  of  great  in- 
terest and  benefit.  The  fourth  and  last  ses- 
sion was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Anne 
Wallace  Branch  Library,  and  was  given  up 
to  the  problems  of  the  College  and  Refer- 
ence Library,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a 
report  of  such  work  in  libraries  of  this  char- 
acter in  the  state  of  Georgia.  "A  day  in  a 
college  library*'  was  presented  in  a  most  en- 
tertaining manner  by  Mr.  Duncan  Burnet, 
librarian  of  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Stone's  paper  on  the  refer- 
ence collection  at  Emory  College  Library 
made  the  Association  feel  a  pardonable  pride 
in  having  so  good  a  collection  of  old  news- 
papers and  early  printed  books  in  a  Georgia 
college.  "Work  in  a  normal  school  library" 
was  the  title  of  the  paper  read  by  Miss 
Daughtry,  assistant  librarian  of  the  State 
Normal  School  Library  in  Greensboro  Li- 
brary, North  Carolina,  in  which  she  told  of 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  work 
done  with  the  students  since  the  opening  of 
the  new  Carnegie  Library  building,  with  its 
added  facilities  and  conveniences.  Miss 


Laura  Hammond,  librarian  of  the  Library  of 
the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  presented 
a  most  encouraging  report  of  her  work  for 
the  past  year.  The  last  talk  of  the  meeting 
was  given  by  Miss  Tyler  on  the  work  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  At  the  brief 
business  meeting  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Dr. 
J.  H.  T.  McPherson,  Athens,  Ga. ;  ist  vice- 
president,  Mr.  H.  H.  Stone,  Oxford,  Ga. ;  2d 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Eugene  Heard,  Middle- 
ton,  Ga. ;  3d  vice-president,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Mc- 
Cabe,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  secretary-treasurer,  Miss 
Julia  T.  Rankin,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

During  two  of  its  sessions  the  Association 
had  the  presence  of  an  interested  and  wel- 
come visitor  in  Mrs.  Hugh  Willett,  of  At- 
lanta, president  of  the  Georgia  Federation  of 
Women's  Cubs.  Mrs.  Willett  in  a  brief  talk 
on  Thursday  morning  expressed  her  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  the  Association  and 
the  ideals  for  which  it  stood,  and  expressed  a 
desire  that  there  should  be  a  close  affiliation 
between  it  and  the  Georgia  Federation.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, just  before  adjournment,  a  resolution 
of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Willett  was  passed,  which 
embodied  also  the  wish  of  the  Association  to 
cooperate  whenever  and  wherever  possible 
with  the  educational  movement  of  the  Feder- 
ation. 

Xtbrarp  Clubs 

IOWA    CITY   LIBRARY    CLUB 

The  Library  Club  in  Iowa  City  at  its  sev- 
eral meetings  during  the  period  January  to 
April  has  had  presented  the  following  papers : 
Manuscripts,  by  Miss  Howe;  Illuminated 
manuscripts,  by  Miss  Stover;  History  of  the 
printed  book,  by  Miss  Roberts ;  Bookbinding, 
by  Mr.  Malcolm  G.  Wyer. 

At  each  meeting  the  various  members  re- 
ported on  the  current  numbers  of  the  general 
magazines  which  had  been  assigned  for  the 
month.  At  the  March  meeting,  Miss  Mc- 
Raith  reported  that  collections  of  books 
bought  and  prepared  by  the  Public  Library 
for  the  two  outlying  schools  had  been  sent 
out.  This  is  an  outgrowth  .  of  the  work  of 
the  club,  which  last  year  sent  books  to  these 
schools,  hoping  to  interest  the  local  library 
in  the  work  if  it  were  successfully  carried 
on  for  a  year. 

HARRIET  E.  HOWE,  Secretary-treasurer. 

LONG  ISLAND  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  Long  Island  Library  Club  held  a 
meeting  on  April  28  at  the  Bedford  Branch 
of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  The  sub- 
ject under  discussion  was  the  question  of 
closer  library  cooperation.  An  official  report 
of  the  meeting  will  be  given  in  a  coming 
number. 
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DREXEL    INSTITUTE    LIBRARY    SCHOOL 

APRIL  7  was  a  notable  day  in  the  annals  of 
the  month,  on  account  of  Mr.  Brett's  illus- 
trated lecture  on  "The  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary and  its  work."  On  the  same  afternoon 
the  faculty  of  the  Institute  gave  a  tea  in  the 
picture  gallery  to  the  director,  with  Mr.  Brett 
as  a  most  welcome  guest. 

Mr.  Altmaier,  director  of  the  Department 
of  commerce  and  finance,  has  given  a  course 
in  proof  reading  to  the  class  this  month,  and 
Mr.  Gross,  of  the  same  department,  has  be- 
gun a  course  on  business  forms  and  methods 
which  will  continue  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  term. 

The  school  makes  its  visit  to  New  York 
this  year  from  May  11-14. 

GRADUATES 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Daigh,  of  Philadelphia,  Drexel, 
'06,  has  resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of 
the  Public  Library,  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  starts 
for  a  trip  abroad  the  latter  part  of  April. 

INDIANA   SUMMER   SCHOOL  FOR  LIBRA- 
RIANS 

The  Indiana  Public  Library  Commission 
will  hold  a  summer  school  for  librarians  at 
Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.,  June  22- 
Aug.  2.  Librarians,  assistant  librarians,  sub- 
stitute librarians  and  others  under  definite 
appointment  to  library  positions  and  who 
have  had  a  high  school  course  or  its  equiva- 
lent will  be  eligible  for  attendance.  A  short 
trip  of  library  inspection  will  be  taken  by 
the  summer  library  school  students.  Instruc- 
tion will  be  given  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
supplemented  by  practical  work.  About  six 
hours  a  -day  will  be  required  for  study  and 
lectures.  The  books  used  in  practice  work 
will  include  a  special  collection  owned  by 
the  Public  Library  Commission,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  Earlham  College  Library.  Sub- 
jects will  be  covered  as  follows: 
Cataloging,  20  lectures.  (Miss  Curtis.) 
Classification,  12  lectures.  (Miss  Scott.) 
Work  with  children,  10  lectures.  (Miss  Scott.) 
Reference  work,  10  lectures.  (Mr.  Hepburn.) 
Book  selection,  10  lectures.  (Miss  Curtis 

and  others.) 

Administration,   10  lectures. 
Book  numbers,  3  lectures. 
Loans,  3  lectures. 
Order  and  accession,  4  lectures. 
Binding,  2  lectures. 

There  will  also  be  lectures  on  such  sub- 
jects as  trade  bibliography,  library  buildings 
and  furnishings,  the  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion, and  travelling  libraries. 

Those  who  perform  the  work  of  the  six 


weeks  and  pass  the  closing  examination  will 
receive  certificates  indicating  that  they  have 
satisfactorily  completed  the  course.  The 
Public  Library  Commission  does  not  obtain 
positions  for  those  taking  the  course  in  the 
Summer  School  for  Librarians,  which  is  de- 
signed for  those  actually  in  library  positions. 

FEES   AND  OTHER   EXPENSES 

Tuition    for   six   weeks'    course $10.00 

Supplier 5.00 

Required   text-books : 

Cutter-Sanborn    Alphabetic    order    table,    two 

parts 2.50 

Dewey    Decimal   classification,    abridged 1.50 

Simplified   library  school    rules 1.25 

A.  L.  A.   Catalog  rules,  author  and  title  entry.  60 

Text-books  and  supplies  may  be  purchased 
at  Earlham  College. 

All  tuition  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  to  the  treasurer,  Earlham 
College  Summer  School. 

Room  and  board  can  be  secured  in  Earl- 
ham Hall  for  $25  for  the  full  six  weeks. 

All  inquiries  about  the  school  should  be 
addressed  to  Carl  H.  Milam,  Secretary,  Pub- 
lic Library  Commission,  State  House,  Indian- 
apolis. 

Application  blanks  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Public  Library  Commission.  These  must  be 
filled  out  and  signed  by  each  applicant,  who 
must  also  secure  the  recommendation  of  a 
member  of  the  local  library  board.  Applica- 
tion should  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Public  Library  Commission,  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana, before  June  10. 

NEW    JERSEY    SUMMER     LIBRARY    COURS.. 

The  New  Jersey  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion announces  the  fourth  session  of  the  sum- 
mer school  for  library  training,  to  be  held  at 
the  Asbury  Park  Free  Public  Library,  May 
23  to  June  25.  No  entrance  examination  will 
be  given  and,  as  in  the  past,  the  course  will 
be  free  to  any  one  holding  a  position  or  who 
is  under  appointment  to  a  position  in  a  New 
Jersey  library. 

The  purpose  is  to  give  enough  training  to 
librarians  in  charge  of  small  libraries  to  en- 
able them  to  reorganize  their  own  libraries 
and  make  all  of  their  material  accessible;  to 
economize  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
money;  to  enable  them,  after  the  library  is 
reorganized,  to  carry  the  work  on  as  it  should 
be;  to  give  enough  training  to  subordinates 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  intelligently  their 
part  of  the  work. 

Among  the  lecturers  will  be:  J.  I.  Wyer, 
Jr.,  state  librarian  of  New  York:  Miss  Mary 
W.  Plummer,  director  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
School  of  Library  Science;  Miss  Theresa 
Hitchler,  head  of  the  Cataloging  department 
of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library;  Miss  Annie 
C.  Moore,  head  of  the  Children's  department, 
New  York  Public  Library;  Miss  Clara  W. 
Hunt,  head  of  the  Children's  department, 
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Brooklyn    Public    Library;     Miss    Sarah    B.          Waterman,    Miss    Lucy    D.,    '97,   began    on 

Askew,  assistant  state  librarian  of  New  Jer-  April  4  a  temporary  engagement  as  cataloger 

scy;    Cedric    Chivers,   of   the    Chivers    Book  at  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)   Public  Library. 
Binding  Company.  F.  K.  WALTER. 


NEW   YORK  STATE  LIBRARY   SCHOOL 

Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  librarian  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library,  lec- 
tured on  "Work  with  schools,"  March  31. 
Mr.  Dana  not  only  described  the  methods  in 
use  in  his  library,  but  discussed  the  reasons 
underlying  the  work  of  the  library  with 
schools  and  the  ends  to  be  aimed  at  in  such 
work. 

Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, talked  to  the  school  on  March  31  and 
April  12.  Dr.  Putnam's  first  talk  on  "The 
Library  of  Congress"  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
administrative  side  of  the  library  and  its 
problems  as  a  national  library.  The  second 
talk,  on  April  12,  was  a  brief  historical  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  copyright  legislation, 
its  present  condition  in  America  and  the  most 
important  changes  effected  by  the  present 
law.  The  third  talk,  also  on  April  12.  was  a 
continuation  of  that  on  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  dealt  in  part  with  the  staff  of  the 
library  and  their  work.  The  talk  closed  with 
an  admirable  statement  of  the  qualities  which 
make  for  success  or  failure  in  library  work. 

PERSONAL    NOTES 

Frost,  Miss  Elizabeth  R.,  *O3-'o4,  has  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Southbridge 
(Mass.)  Public  Library  during  the  three 
months'  absence  of  the  librarian,  Miss  Ella 
Miersch. 

Gilnack,  Miss  Anna  B.,  '10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Legislative  reference 
department  of  the  Connecticut  State  Library, 
beginning  Sept.  I. 

Hawes,  Miss  Clara  S.,  '94,  has  recently 
begun  a  three  months'  engagement  as  cata- 
loger  and  general  assistant  at  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Art  Museum. 

Hawks,  Miss  Blanche  L.,  '07-^08,  has  been 
appointed  cataloger  in  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
Public  Library. 

Kimball,  Miss  Florence  B.,  '06 -'07,  has  been 
engaged  to  recatalog  the  library  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Savage,  Mrs.  Grace  O'Neill,  'o4-'o5,  for 
several  years  cataloger  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education  Library,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  position  of  editing  clerk  in  charge  of 
chemistry  manuscripts  in  the  Science  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Swartwout,  Miss  Jessamine  E.,  'o8-'o9,  has 
been  appointed  cataloger  in  the  library  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

Vought,  Miss  Sabra  W.,  B.L.S.  '01,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  to  the  library  organizer  of 
the  Ohio  Board  of  Library  Commissioners. 


PRATT     INSTITUTE     SCHOOL     OF     LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The  third  term,  as  usual,  has  been  de- 
voted largely  to  practice  in  all  departments 
of  the  library,  and  this  year  with  the  addi- 
tion of  practice  in  several  children's  rooms 
in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Queens 
and  in  one  or  two  high  school  libraries. 
The  influence  of  the  Special  Libraries  Asso- 
ciation, apparently,  is  already  being  felt  in 
the  demand  for  organizers  for  the  libraries 
of  manufacturing  concerns,  laboratories,  etc. 

Since  the  last  report  the  class  has  visited 
the  following  libraries  in  Manhattan;  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  in  its  Lenox, 
Tompkins  Square,  and  Hudson  Park 
branches;  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers' and  Columbia  University  Libraries. 
In  Brooklyn,  the  Montague  and  Leonard 
branches  and  the  headquarters  building  of 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society,  Children's  Muse- 
um and  Brooklyn  Institute  Libraries,  are 
on  the  visiting  list.  The  Jamaica  and  Flush- 
ing branches  of  Queens  Borough  and  the 
Newark  Public  Library,  complete  the  list. 

The  class  will  also  be  guided  through  the 
new  main  building  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  will  visit  a  bindery  and 
printing-house,  as  well  as  witness  the  manu- 
facture of  some  of  the  mural  color-prints 
that  are  being  used  by  libraries  in  the  vi- 
cinity for  the  decoration  of  their  walls. 

Miss  Brown,  of  the  State  Library,  Miss 
Wells,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Library,  and  Miss 
Burnite,  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library, 
will  be  the  lecturers  of  the  present  month 
(May).  Among  the  visitors  of  the  past 
month  have  been  Miss  Price,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Commission,  and  Miss 
Herron,  librarian  of  Hampton  Institute. 

Students  will  have  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tending the  25th  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Library  Club  on  May  13,  and 
the  last  meeting  of  the  year  of  the  Long 
Island  Library  Club,  May  19. 

Several  students  from  the  West  and  mid- 
dle West  will  probably  attend  the  Mackinae 
Conference  on  their  way  home. 

MOVEMENTS    OF    GRADUATES 

Miss  Adams  ('98)  will  act  as  summer-li- 
brarian at  Onteora  in  the  Catskills  the 
coming  summer. 

Miss  Cowell  ('08)  has  resigned  her  position 
as  first  assistant  in  the  Duquesne  (Pa.) 
Library,  to  take  a  similar  position  in  the 
Circulating  department  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh. 
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^aS^)  ^1  SJlMSi  ofTe?     &  ^  a  -^  °f  ^^  °n  "C™ 
££.***  ?l5?Sl!^M?  University  Summer         On  March  ^10,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  the 

on 

.  publisher's 
standpoint." 
In  the  bibliographic  course  by  specialists, 


c  u  ^7U"1U  iltv.  ^u  On  March  10,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen    of  th< 

Library    School   during   the   coming   sum-     firm  of  Bardeen  &   Ca>   gavea  lecture  or 

"The  making  of  a  book  from  the  publisher'* 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 


In  the   Simmons  College  Bulletin,  Febru-  Prof.  T.  C.  Hopkins  lectured  on  "Geology," 

ary,  is  given  a  synopsis  of  the  college  sum-  Prof.  C  G.  Rogers  on  "Biology,"  and  Prof, 

mer  library  class  for   1910.     The  class  will  E.    P.    Tanner    on    "American    history"    and 

be  held  July  5- Aug.  13.     The  summer  class  "The  government  documents  as  sources  for 

is     established     for    the    study    of    general  American  history  students." 

methods  of  library  work  and  will  be  in  ses-  Miss  Edna  Lyman  is  to  give  a  course  of 

sion    on    each    week-day    except    Saturday,  six  lectures  on  children's  library  work,  May 

As  only  a  limited  number  of  students  can  be  9-14- 

received  application  for  admission  should  be  The  members   of  the   senior  class,   under 

made    as    early    as    possible    and    preferably  the  <  direction  of  Miss   Elizabeth   Smith,   are 

on  the  forms  provided  by  the  College,  which  having  charge  once  a  week  of  a  story  hour 

will   be   furnished  upon   request.     The  class  at  the  Solvay  Public  Library, 

is  open  only  to  women  who  are  now  holding  The  annual  library  trip  was  made  March 

positions,    and    preparation    equivalent    to    a  24  to  April  2.     Libraries  of  Albany,  Wash- 


high-school  training  is  expected. 

Tuition  fees  are  payable  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  on  the  day  of  registration. 
The  fee  for  the  full  program  is  $20.  For 
students  taking  a  single  course  the  fee  is  $5. 

The  course  comprises  lessons  in  cataloging,     jk^ 

-cimal  classification,   reference  and   library     KSS*^?    ™™<L  April    6    to    Robert 
economy,    which    includes    such    subjects    as 


ington,    Philadelphia,    New   York,    Brooklyn 
and  Newark  were  visited. 

ALUMNI    NOTES 

Miss  Elise  Millard,  '04,  assistant  librarian 

College 


decimal  classification,   reference  and   library     Jg™*    ^LoT^  Y ' 
economy,    which    includes    such    subjects    as         S^   w  \?    i?;Li    . 

the  selection  and  ordering  of  books,  binding,  Florence  E.  Ford     07,  resigned  her 

inter-library  loans  and  library  work  with  Posl*lon  «J.  th£  ^JJ5*  University  Library 
special  classes  of  readers.  Instruction  is  AP"!  T:  She  has  decided  to  leave  the  library 
given  largely  by  lectures,  which  are  fol-  pr?J.  81?n;,.  ~1U  ,  0  • 

lowed  by  practice,  and  is  so  arranged  that  .  M'ss  Liffi*n  Giltert,  ex  '08  is  temporarily 
the  course  in  cataloging,  classification  and  »n  chaw  of  the  Syracuse  Medical  College 
reference  may  be  taken  separately.  The  ^niiy,  and  Gertrude  Houston  '08,  is  tak- 
ing her  place  on  the  regular  staff. 

Miss  Hazel  B.  Tidd,  '08,  has  been  ap- 
pointed children's  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library  of  Wpburn,  Mass. 

Miss  Georgia  Roberts,  '08,  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  in  the  New  York  State 

LWpl^O         CU.  V-         ££1  V  V-1A  JLL  Will          tllllV,          l\J          LUll^-  LJ J          11~~  j      •  « 

brarians   and   other   specialists.     The   books         ?J?ry*».«     •     T       •      » 

and   equipment  used   in   the   School   of  Li-         Miss    Minnie   Lewis,    09,    has   accepted   a 

brary  Science  in  Simmons  College  are  util-  «**»  \n  the  Free  Pubhc  Llbrarv  of  Ehza- 
ized  so  far  as  they  are  needed  and  the  class-         ,»*.  „  \i'       T-   TT     4.   ,       t  -       j  t_ 

room   instruction   is   supplemented  by  visits         ^.ss  Mary  E.  Hoyt,   09,  has  resigned  her 

to  some  of  the  notable  libraries  of  varying  K*" 


courses  are  planned  to  be  especially  helpful 
to  persons  who  are  connected  with  the 
smaller  libraries,  and  who  are  unable  to 
pursue  the  longer  programs.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  instruction  lectures  on  various 
topics  are  given  from  time  to  time  by  li- 


to some  of  the  notable  libraries  of  varying  m"';~l Vf  W*   Mem,°"al  Library  of 

type   in  the   neighborhood  of  Boston.     The  ^ertT°TW?'  N:fY-'ff^u-a  cataTlc?gm^  P°sitlon 

courses  offered  are  as  follows:  Cataloging;  m-th-e  University  of  Chicago  Library. 
Classification;   Reference;  Library  economy. 
Certificates  are  granted  to  students  who  com- 
plete  successfully  the  prescribed  studies. 


Miss  Helen  Stevens,  '09,  and  Mae  Berry, 
'09,  have  left  the  New  York  Public  Library 
to  assist  the  Library  Bureau  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  libraries.  Miss  Stevens  fills  the  place 


SYRACUSE   UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  SCHOOL     made  vaca"t  bv  Nellie  Ganter    '09,  who  has 


Since  our  last  report  the  following  lectures 
have  been  given  before  the  school: 

On  Feb.  3,  Miss  Miriam  E.  Carey,  of  the 
Minnesota  Public  Library  Commission,  gave 
an  excellent  presentation  of  the  work  with 
the  state  institutions  of  Iowa  in  a  lecture  en- 
titled "The  librarian  as  an  artisan;  or,  the 
book  as  a  tool."  A  social  hour  and  tea  fol- 
lowed. 


accepted  the  position  of  cataloger  in  the 
Flower  Memorial  Library  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.  MARY  J.  SIBLEY,  Director. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Miss  Edna  Lyman  spent  the  month  of 
April  at  the  School  giving  the  regular  in- 
struction in  Library  work  with  children. 
The  juniors  met  her  two  hours  a  week  and 
the  seniors  five  hours  a  week,  with  frequent 


On  Feb.  15,  March  I  and  15,  Mrs.  Louise     personal   conferences.     The  purpose  of  this 
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work  is  to  give  our  students  such  training 
as  will  enable  them,  if  their  lot  is  cast  in  a 
library  without  a  trained  children's  libra- 
rian, to  handle  effectively  such  work  with 
children  as  that  library  may  be  equipped  to 
carry  on.  Then,  too,  such  a  foundation 
knowledge  will  enable  students  who,  after 
a  few  years,  may  be  heads  of  libraries,  to 
direct  intelligently  the  development  of  chil- 
dren's departments  with  trained  children's 
librarians. 

Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  secretary  of  the  Iowa 
Library  Commission  and  an  alumna  of  this 
school,  lectured  before  the  School  on  April 
18  and  19,  on  "Problems  and  possibilities  of 
the  small  library,"  "Organization  and  reor- 
ganization of  small  libraries,"  and  on  "Ru- 
ral library  extension." 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  School 
this  year  secured  Miss  Margaret  Mann,  class 
of  1896,  head  cataloger  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh,  to  deliver  the  alumni  lec- 
tures before  the  Library  School.  Miss  Mann 
visited  the  School  on  April  25  and  26  and 
lectured  on  "The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh" and  "The  work  of  the  catalog  de- 
partment," with  special  reference  to  anno- 
tating and  printing  the  catalog.  Miss  Mann 
was  an  instructor  in  the  School  from  1897- 
1903,  so  that  the  students,  the  resident 
alumni,  and  the  older  members  of  the  staff 
took  particular  pleasure  in  attending  her  lec- 
tures. 

Mr.  Theodore  W.  Koch,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  lectured  before  the 
School  April  21,  on  "The  physical  side  of 
books"  and  on  "Library  architecture."  The 
latter  lecture  was  illustrated  by  the  stereop- 
ticon  and  the  former  by  the  collection  pre- 
pared a  year  ago  by  the  Newark  Public 
Library,  one  set  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
School. 

Miss  Helen  V.  Calhoun,  librarian  of  the 
Whiting  (Ind.)  Public  Library,  gave  an  in- 
formal talk  to  the  students  April  I  on  "Li- 
brary conditions  in  Whiting." 

Miss  Anne  D.  Swezey,  librarian  at  East 
Chicago,  111.,  visited  the  School  ^  April  23 
and  spoke  on  her  work  in  organizing  that 
library. 

The  Library  Club  gave  an  afternoon  re- 
ception in  the  parlors  of  the  Woman's  Build- 
ing on  Monday,  April  18,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Edna  Lyman  and  Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler.  On 
Monday  the  25th,  at  the  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma  House,  the  Club  also  gave  an  after- 
noon reception  in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret 
Mann,  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 
Besides  the  members  of  the  Club  there  were 
present  many  members  of  the  University 
faculty  who  knew  Miss  Mann  when  she  was 
an  instructor  in  this  School. 

The  junior  class  was  entertained  by  three 
of  its  members,  Misses  Arms,  Sears  and 
Herrick,  at  the  home  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Hayes  on  April  i. 

Miss   Martha  Gertrude  Jamieson,   Illinois. 


1909-10,  has  been  appointed  temporary  as- 
sistant in  the  Burlington  (la.)  Public  Li- 
brary. 

WESTERN   RESERVE    UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

The  Library  School  catalog  for  1909-10  has 
recently  been  issued.  A  change  in  entrance 
requirements  which  we  note  in  the  following 
paragraph  taken  from  the  catalog  may  be  of 
interest : 

"Some  library  experience  is  considered  so 
important  a  feature  of  preparation  for  the 
course  that,  beginning  with  1910,  a  month's 
preliminary  practice  in  an  approved  library 
will  be  required  of  all  accepted  candidates 
who  have  not  had  accredited  library  experi- 
ence. This  practice  can  be  taken  any  time 
between  the  passing  of  the  examinations  and 
the  opening  of  the  school,  and  may  be  ar- 
ranged for  through  the  Director  of  the 
School." 

Two  of  the  recent  lecturers  from  the  Uni- 
versity faculty  in  the  book  selection  course 
have  been  Professor  Elbert  J.  Benton.  of  the 
department  of  history,  and  Professor  Oliver 
F.  Emerson,  of  the  department  of  English. 
Professor  Benton  gave  a  suggestive  and  il- 
luminating resume  of  historical  method,  his- 
torical sources,  and  the  great  historical 
writers.  Professor  Emerson's  lecture  was 
along  the  line  of  practical  suggestions  in 
choosing  editions  of  the  English  authors. 

Every  year  the  class  is  asked  by  Miss  East- 
man to  work  out  a  practical  problem  in  li- 
brary administration.  Each  year  so  far  the 
opening  of  some  new  branch  or  station  in  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  has  offered  a  real 
as  well  as  a  practical  opportunity  for  such  a 
problem.  The  problem  submitted  this  vear 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  students.  It  con- 
sists of  making  the  first  floor  and  basement 
plans  for  a  proposed  branch  of  the  Public 
Library,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  established 
in  the  colored  district  of  the  city.  At  present 
in  this  district  there  is  only  a  reading  room 
started  and  conducted  by  a  woman  who  is 
much  interested  in  the  colored  people,  and 
who  has  been  helped  by  loans  of  books  from 
the  Public  Library. 

JULIA  M.  WHITTLESEY. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
The  two  months'  term  of  field  practice 
ended  April  i.  During  this  time  the  stu- 
dents were  assigned  to  various  libraries  in 
the  state  where  they  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  by  actual  practice  the  knowl- 
edge which  they  had  gained  in  the  school. 
In  five  libraries  special  work  in  cataloging 
was  done  by  the  students.  Two  small  li- 
braries were  organized.  Five  libraries  re- 
ceived assistance  in  special  work  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  regular  cooperating  libraries 
received  others  of  the  students  for  general 
work.  Some  apprentice  work  was  assigned 
in  the  Legislative  Reference  Department  of 
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the  State  Commission  to  those  of  the  stu- 
dents who  were  particularly  interested  in 
this  phase  of  library  activity.  One  student 
had  complete  charge  of  a  small  library  dur- 
ing the  two  months'  leave  of  absence  of  the 
regular  librarian. 

The  opening  days  of  the  spring  term  were 
devoted  to  discussions  of  the  work  accom- 
plished and  to  a  comparison  of  methods  in 
the  various  libraries  visited.  The  students 
returned  after  this  period  of  practical  ser- 
vice with  a  broader  conception  of  library 
work  and  the  seminary  discussions  were 
enthusiastic  as  well  as  helpful.  The  unusual 
variety  of  experience  offered  by  the  field 
work  of  this  year  made  this  interchange  of 
ideas  especially  interesting  and  valuable. 

The  work  in  Reference  and  book  selection 
will  be  continued  during  the  spring  term. 
In  addition  to  these  courses  the  lecture  and 
class  work  will  include  courses  in  Public 
documents,  Document  cataloging,  Library  ad- 
ministration, Children's  work,  Editions, 
Binding,  and  Subject  bibliography. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Ward,  supervisor  of  social 
centers  and  playgrounds  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
visited  the  School  April  28  and  gave  an  in- 
teresting talk  on  his  work  in  Rochester, 
with  emphasis  on  the  library  phase  of  the 
social  center.  The  student*  also  attended  an  il 
lustrated  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Ward  at  the 
high  school  on  "The  school  as  a  social  center." 

The  annual  May  day  celebration  and  ex- 
hibition of  picture  bulletins  took  place  Sat- 
urday morning,  April  30.  The  School  was 
fortunate  in  having  as  a  special  lecturer  on 
this  occasion  Dr.  Bostwick,  librarian  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Library.  The  subjects  of 
his  two  talks  were:  "Branch  libraries"  and 
"The  companionship  of  books."  His  Satur- 
day morning  lecture  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  picture  bulletins  made  by  the 
students.  These  were  effectively  arranged  in 
the  exhibition  gallery  and  each  guest  was 
provided  with  an  artistic  catalog.  Much  care 
and  thought  had  been  expended  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  bulletins  and  the  results  were 
most  satisfactory  both  from  an  artistic  and 
the  practical  point  of  view.  After  the  bulle- 
tins had  been  discussed  and  admired,  coffee 
was  served  in  the  schoolroom,  where  guests 
and  students  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
meet  Dr.  Bostwick.  A  number  of  out  of 
town  librarians  and  trustees  to  whom  invi- 
tations had  been  extended  were  present. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  bulletins 
exhibited : 

Arthurian    legends,    Miss    Wyman. 
Astronomy,  Miss  Cole. 
Boys'  clubs,   Miss   Flower. 
Conservation     of    natural     resources,     Miss 

Stearns. 

Costumes,   Miss   Cole. 
First  Americans,  Miss  Rogers. 
Garden  beautiful,  Miss  Woodward. 
Highways    and    byways    of    France,     Miss 
Skinner. 


Interior  decoration,  Miss  Fleek. 

Irish   history,    Miss   Bonnell. 

Land   of   pluck,    Miss    Minton. 

Mind  of  a  child,  Miss  Stevens. 

Norway,  Miss  Borreson. 

Madonnas ;  with  Christmas  list,  Miss  Kiemle 

Oriental   rugs,   Miss   Hughes. 

Picturesque   Brittany,   Miss  Jackson. 

Pirate  stories,  Miss  Fansler. 

Railroads,    Miss    Randall. 

Road  improvement,  Miss  Kittleson. 

Sea  stories,  Miss  Foland. 

Stories  to  tell  to  children,  Miss  Gregory. 

Sunny  Italy,  Miss  Lawrence. 

Thanksgiving  day,  Miss  Wald. 

Uncle  Remus  stories,  Miss  Fansler. 

SCHOOL   NOTES 

Miss  Hazeltine  entertained  the  students 
and  faculty  of  the  School  soon  after  their 
return  from  field  practice.  The  evening  was 
spent  in  an  exchange  of  field  work  experi- 
ences and  adventures  and  proved  a  very 
enjoyable  "rally." 

O'n  Friday,  April  29,  an  afternoon  tea 
was  given  by  Miss  Hazeltine  at  the  home 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thwaites  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Bostwick.  This  was  followed  by  an  infor- 
mal dinner  given  for  Dr.  Bostwick  and  for 
Mrs.  Sawyer  and  Miss  Drake,  two  members 
of  the  school  faculty  who  are  to  spend  the 
summer  in  Europe. 

Miss  Myrtle  Sette  ('08),  cataloger  in  the 
Racine  Public  Library,  was  one  of  the  May 
day  guests. 

Miss  Helen  Hutchinson  ('07),  librarian  of 
the  Physicians'  library,  Michael  Reese  Hos- 
pital, Chicago,  visited  the  School  April  22- 
and  23. 

ALUMNI      NOTES 

Miss  Ellen  True  ('08)  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition as  librarian  of  the  Onawa  (Iowa) 
Public  Library. 

Miss  Emilida  Baensch  ('08)  has  resigned 
her  position  as  librarian  of  the  Antigo- 
(Wis.)  Public  Library. 

Miss  Harriet  Bixby  ('op)  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Cataloging  department  of 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  to  become  li- 
brarian of  the  Antigo  Public  Library,  a  po- 
sition made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Miss  Baensch. 

Miss  Florence  Farnham  ('09)  has  com- 
pleted the  work  of  reorganization  in  the 
Ellensburg  (Wash.)  Normal  School  Libra- 
ry and  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  cata- 
loging department  of  the  Portland  Public 
Library. 

Miss  Vera  Sieg  ('08),  librarian  of  the 
East  End  Branch  of  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Library,  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  Day- 
ton Street  Branch. 

Miss  Ora  Williams  ('09),  in  the  Cataloging 
and  reference  department  of  the  Cincinnati 
Public  Library,  has  been  made  librarian  of 
the  Cumminsville  Branch. 
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EVERHART,  Elfrida.     A  handbook  of  United 

States     public     documents.       Minneapolis, 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,   1910.     320  p.  O. 

$2.50. 

The  preface  of  this  book  says  "In  the 
following  pages  there  is  a  twofold  attempt 
to  define  the  province  of  the  various  publi- 
cations issued  by  the  federal  government. 
The  effort  has  been  made,  first,  to  outline 
for  the  average  inquirer  the  field  covered 
by  the  publishing  divisions;  and,  second,  to 
direct  the  student  to  matter  necessary  to  his 
researches." 

The  first  effort  has  been  well  planned, 
•well  carried  out  and  may  be  called  success- 
ful. So  far  as  it  is  possible,  in  general 
terms  and  for  the  "average  inquirer,"  to 
indicate  the  scope,  substance  and  different 
scries  of  the  enormous  total  of  print  which 
has  come  from  the  numerous  government 
publishing  offices,  the  present  book  does  it. 
A  brief  "Part  One"  describes  the  different 
series  of  Congressional  Documents,  not  only 
those  containing  the  Journals,  Debates  and 
Reports  of  Congress,  but  also  the  various 
sets  in  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
collected  the  business  records  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  printing  of  which  has  been  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

Part  Two  (nearly  two-thirds  of  the  vol- 
ume) describes  the  publications  of  the  nine 
Executive  departments.  An  historical  sketch 
of  each  department  as  a  whole  is  followed 
by  its  duties  .(taken  usually  from  the  "De- 
partment duties"  section  of  the  Congressional 
Directory  or  from  the  law  creating  the  office) 
and  a  list  of  its  main  subordinate  divisions. 
Each  division  is  in  turn  similarly  treated 
with  a  statement,  not  of  its  separate  publi- 
cations, but  of  the  various  series  of  publi- 
cations which  it  has  issued.  This  forms  a 
sort  of  genealogical  history  of  the  publish- 
ing activities  of  every  department  of  the 
government. 

A  third  part  (45  pages)  treats  similarly 
the  publications  of  the  various  independent 
government  offices  that  are  not  subordinate 
to  any  of  the  Executive  departments.  An 
exceedingly  full  analytical  index  follows. 

The  compiler's  second  effort  —  "to  direct 
the  student  of  government  documents  to 
matter  necessary  in  his  researches,"  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  happily  conceived 
and  carried  out.  For  such  a  purpose  the 
bibliographic  apparatus  is  indispensable. 
This  is  clumsy  and  neither  definite  nor  spe- 
cific. Such  references  as  LIBRARY  JOURNAL, 
Hen  ton's  debates,  New  International  cyclo- 
pedia, Moore's  digest.  Finance  reports.  Cen- 
tury dictionary,  National  cyclopedia  of 
American  biography,  mean  nothing  when 
unaccompanied  by  citations  to  volume  or  ar- 


ticle. Even  worse  are  Library  of  Congress 
—  card;  Patriotic  studies;  Executive  depart- 
ments, organization;  History  uf  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  well-known  general  indexes  from 
Poor  to  Monthly  Catalogue  are  described 
with  sufficient  fullness,  but  the  exceedingly 
important  (for  research  work)  group  of 
special  indexes  to  the  publications  of  a 
single  office,  department  or  series,  is  dis- 
missed with  10  lines.  A  noticeable  lack  of 
definite  statement,  an  absence  of  exactness, 
when  taken  with  the  facts  that  the  book  is 
not  a  checklist,  that  it  deals  not  with  the 
minute  description  of  particular  documents 
but  with  general  descriptions  of  the  various 
serial  publications  of  different  offices,  seem 
to  detract  from  its  value  in  reference  work 

It  is  unfair  to  criticise  a  book  for  not 
doing  that  which  it  does  not  avowedly  set 
out  to  do.  As  comment,  then,  not  as  criti- 
cism, the  following  observations  seem  called 
for  in  reviewing  for  a  library  journal  a 
book  by  a  librarian  on  a  topic  of  interest  to 
every  library  in  the  land.  Such  a  book,  with 
reason,  may  be  expected  to  take  the  library 
point  of  view ;  to  treat  in  detail  of  the 
library  operations  incident  to  the  effective 
organization  and  use  of  government  docu- 
ments (for  libraries  are  the  chief  systemic 
and  comprehensive  users  of  such  books)  ; 
to  discuss  the  good  and  bad  features  of 
present  distributing  methods ;  to  consider  the 
arrangement,  the  classification,  and  the  intri- 
cacies of  cataloging;  to  indicate  the  fitness 
for  different  kinds  and  sizes  of  libraries 
of  some  of  the  more  important  series  of 
documents.  None  of  these  things  does  the 
book  do.  Its  point  of  view  is  that  of  the 
Documents  Office,  or,  perhaps  more  exactly, 
of  the  interested  outsider. 

It  will  be  of  use  to  the  cataloger  to  de- 
termine the  history  of  government  offices 
and  for  general  information  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  publications  of  a  specific  office, 
though  its  use  in  this  way,  and  in  other 
library  ways,  must  always  be  qualified  by 
its  lack  of  definiteness  and  the  absence  of 
detailed  information.  J.  I.  WYER,  JR. 

KATALOG  DER  LITURGISCHEN   DRUCKE  DES   xv 

UND  xvi  JAHRHUNDERTS,  IN   DER  HERZOGL. 

PARMA'SCHEN  BIBUOTHEK  IN  SCHWARZAU- 

AM-STEINFELD,    N.    o.,    bearbeitet    von    Dr. 

Hanns  Bohatta,   Scriptor  der  K.   K.    Uni- 

versitats-Bibliothek.  in  Wien.     i  Teil,  Wien, 

1909,  i-xii-f  1-467  p.  large  quarto. 

This  is  a  work  of  unusual  importance  and 

interest  to  the  student  of  liturgy,   especially 

for    the    period    immediately    preceding    and 

coinciding  with  the   reform  of  the  Breviary 

and   the    Missal,   ordered  by  the   Council   of 

Trent,  and  carried  out  by  Pope  St.  Pius  v. 

It  is  a  descriptive  catalog  of  the  Liturgical 

Section  in  the  library  of  the  Bourbon  dukes 
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of  Parma,  located  at  Schwarzau-am-Stein- 
feld,  Austria.  Here,  among  other  treasures 
gathered  by  the  two  distinguished  biblio- 
philes, Dukes  Charles-Louis  and  Robert  de 
Bourbon,  are  to  be  found  more  than  600  of 
the  earliest  liturgical  prints  of  the  I5th  and 
i6th  centuries,  many  of  which  were  never 
reproduced  through  any  subsequent  edition, 
and  a  number  of  others  have  hitherto  been 
unknown  in  their  relation  to  bibliography. 
The  description  of  all  these  in  the  catalog 
before  us  is  remarkable  for  its  truly  exhaus- 
tive minuteness,  and  for  the  depth  of  erudi- 
tion it  reveals.  After  faithfully  reproducing 
the  beginnings  and  ends  of  all  important  di- 
visions (especially  in  what  relates  to  the 
three  principal  feasts  of  the  year),  the  author 
discusses  the  character  of  the  respective  edi- 
tions, and,  of  course,  of  the  individual  vol- 
ume; he  then  indicates  the  other  sources 
where  the  book  is  to  be  found,  the  literary 
works  containing  references  to  it  (  upwards  of 
144  such  works  are  quoted),  and  the  anti- 
quarian price  at  auction  sales.  A  description 
of  a  portion  of  the  Parma  Liturgical  Library, 
viewed  under  its  artistic  aspect,  was  pub- 
lished in  1878,  by  Anatole  Ales  (Paris,  Hen- 
nuyer)  ;  it  was  followed  by  a  supplement  in 
1884.  The  present  catalog  of  Dr.  Bohatta 
embraces  the  entire  list  of  works,  including 
Ales'  description  translated,  as  it  were,  into 
bibliography.  The  work  is  to  consist  of  two 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  now  published ; 
it  describes  19  general  and  325  diocesan 
works  (from  Agde  to  Roman  Missal)  ;  the 
second  volume,  after  completing  the  series 
of  dioceses,  will  add  the  religious  orders,  to- 
gether with  index  and  general  tables. 

JOHN  B.  YOUNG,  SJ. 

STEPHEN,  George  A.     Commercial  bookbind- 
ing; a  description  of  the  processes  and  the 
various    machines    used.     Lond.,    Stonhill, 
1910.    70  il.,  diagrs.,  O. 
This  book,   recently  published  in  London, 
should  prove  of  unusual  interest  to  the  libra- 
rians of  this  country  as  well  as  to  those  of 
Great  Britain.    Mr.  Stephen,  of  the  St.  Pan- 
eras   Public  Libraries,   is   a  member   of  the 
Book  Production  Committee  of  the  Library 
Association,  and  is  doing  similar  work  among 
English  publishers  to  that  which  is  success- 
fully being  carried  on  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bailey,  of 
the  Bookbinding  Committee  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

To  any  one  of  a  mechanical  turn,  a  visit 
to  the  bindery  of  a  large  publishing  house  is 
a  fascinating  experience.  Compared  with  the 
facilities  of  the  publisher  of  a  few  years  ago, 
the  complicated  machinery  used  in  every 
process  of  modern  book  production  impels 
one  to  speculate  on  its  development  in  the 
future.  Surely  the  present  wide  dissemina- 
tion of  literature  at  such  low  prices  that  all 
can  afford  to  purchase  would  be  impossible 
without  these  labor-savins:  devices. 

Mr.   Stephen  presents  a  large  number  of 


cuts  illustrating  the  leading  types  of  ma- 
chines used  in  England  and  in  America,  and 
he  gives  a  concise  explanation  of  their  prin- 
cipal features.  The  processes  of  folding, 
bundling,  gathering,  sewing,  smashing,  cut- 
ting, rounding  and  backing,  and  casing  by 
machinery  are  described.  Accompanying  the 
text  are  interesting  diagrams  which  show  the 
methods  and  the  results  of  a  variety  of  ma- 
chine stitching.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Stephen 
calls  attention  to  the  defects  in  ordinary 
work,  and  specifies  the  materials  and  the 
workmanship  necessaiy  to  produce  service- 
able bindings. 

The  attention  of  librarians  and  publishers 
in  America  and  in  England  has  recently  been 
called  by  Mr.  Cedric  Olivers  to  the  increas- 
ing use  of  inferior  grades  of  book  paper,  and 
to  the  impossibility  of  its  giving  reasonably 
satisfactory  service  without  special  methods 
of  treatment  in  binding.  For  the  improve- 
ment of  these  conditions,  the  A.  L.  A.,  and 
more  recently  the  Library  Association,  have 
interviewed  many  publishers  and  have  fur- 
nished specifications  for  an  improved  book 
production.  Gratifying  results  have  been  ob- 
tained in  several  instances,  and  rruch  val- 
uable experience  has  accumulated  with  libra- 
rians and  publishers. 

Some  objections  on  the  part  of  publishers 
are  that,  when  the  risk  of  production  has 
been  assumed  by  them,  librarians  have  not 
adequately  supported  these  editions,  and  that 
sufficient  specific  advance  orders  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  success.  Some  of  the  large 
jobbers  found  that  their  stock  of  specially 
bound  new  fiction  did  not  move  rapidly,  and 
that  there  is  difficulty  in  securing  odd  copies 
that  are  scatteringly  requested  by  librarians. 

On  the  other  hand,  librarians  have  often 
found  that,  contrary  to  advertisements,  new 
fiction  has  not  been  obtainable  when  the  reg- 
ular edition  was  offered  for  sale,  and  that 
the  public  did  not  appreciate  the  cause  of 
delay.  It  has  likewise  been  found  that  the 
special  edition  was  often  out  of  print  by  the 
time  that  some  libraries  have  decided  to  pur- 
chase the  title,  although  it  was  still  in  popu- 
lar demand. 

From  the  standpoint  of  public  approval, 
titles  issued  by  Houghton  MiffHn  Co.  have 
been  the  most  pleasing,  owing  to  the  flex- 
ibility of  their  special  bindings  and  to  the 
retention  of  their  cover  designs,  which  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  plain  cloth.  Promis- 
ing efforts  are  being  made  by  Dutton,  with 
Everyman's  Library,  and  by  Warne  en  cer- 
tain juvenile  titles.  In  England  no  publisher 
has  as  yet  entered  the  field  of  reinforcing 
original  covers,  but  Henry  Frowde  and  Hod- 
der  &  Stoughton  are  issuing  a  series  of  juve- 
nile titles  in  special  binding  for  library  wear. 

Possibly  the  safest  procedure  for  publishers 
would  be  to  select  from  their  own  knowledge 
such  titles  on  their  lists  as  are  standard 
sellers,  and  to  issue  permanently  editions  of 
these  in  durable  cloth  and  workmanship.  Of 
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first  importance  would  be  the  inclusion  of 
this  edition,  together  with  the  regular  edi- 
tion, in  every  catalog  and  trade-list  pub- 
lished, so  that  the  information  may  every- 
where be  available.  Failure  to  select  a  spe- 
cial edition  is  often  due  to  lack  of  informa- 
tion when  the  librarian  or  the  dealer  refers 
to  a  trade  catalog.  Likewise,  when  an  en- 
tirely new  title  is  to  be  published,  the  special 
edition  should  be  specified  in  every  adver- 
tisement appearing  in  current  magazines  or 
circulars. 

One  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  increased 
effort  on  the  part  of  publishers  would  be  for 
librarians  to  insure  support  through  the  plac- 
ing of  definite  orders  for  certain  standard 
titles  with  a  library  representative.  Re- 
quests could  thus  be  combined  and  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  each  title  secured  to  induce 
the  publishers  to  issue  editions  as  desired, 
and  to  supply  them  at  lower  rates  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 

LER.OY  JEFFERS. 

STEWART,  James  Douglas.  How  to  use  a 
library;  practical  advice  to  students  and 
general  readers,  with  explanations  of  li- 
brary catalogues,  a  systematic  description 
of  guides  to  books,  and  a  guide  to  special 
libraries.  London,  E.  Stock,  1910.  ix-f- 

83  P. 

As  the  writer  points  out  in  his  prefatory 
note,  most  readers  as  well  as  students  fail 
to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  from 
the  library  facilities  within  their  reach,  not 
from  lack  of  will  to  do  so,  but  from  the 
want  of  proper  guidance.  The  present  hand- 
book aims  to  give  the  information  necessary 
to  an  intelligent  use  of  any  ordinary  library. 
The  book  deals  with  topics  common  to  all 
reading  communities,  and  so  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  patrons  of  the  aver- 
age public  library. 

The  contents  are  arranged  under  five  sub- 
heads :  i,  Reading  and  study ;  n,  Public  libra- 
ries and  their  readers ;  m,  How  to  use  library 
catalogues;  iv,  Guides  to  books;  v,  Special 
libraries. 

Under  the  first  head  are  discussed  Emer- 
son's three  rules  of  reading,  which  to  the 
writer  seem  better  adapted  to  the  inhabitant 
of  Parnassus  than  to  the  workaday  student 
Some  advice  as  to  how  to  read  is  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  "general  reader"  and  the 
advantages  of  a  systematic  course  of  reading 
pointed  out,  although  the  dangers  of  a  too 
rigid  adherence  '  to  any  such  course  are 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  bibliophile, 
Bishop  Potter:  "Do  not  be  so  enslaved  by 
any  system  or  course  of  study  as  to  think  it 
may  not  be  altered." 

The  first  portion  of  the  second  chapter  is 
given  up  to  statistics  of  the  municipal  libra- 
ries of  Great  Britain.  "The  aim  of  the  mod- 
ern municipal  librarian,"  says  Mr.  Stewart, 


"is  to  create  a  workshop  library;  one  in 
which  are  to  be  found  the  books  of  practical 
utility  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  and  in- 
cidentally a  selection  of  the  best  recreative 
literature.  Modern  works  on  technical  sub- 
jects of  all  sorts  are  receiving  ever-increasing 
attention  from  the  public  libraries  —  in  short, 
it  is  becoming  recognized  that  there  is  a 
practical  as  well  as  a  dilettante  side  to  liter- 
ature." This  brings  the  writer  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  fiction  question,  which,  as  he  says, 
has  called  forth  much  arrant  nonsense. 

The  third  chapter  on  "How  to  use  library 
catalogs"  gives  elementary  information  in  re- 
gard to  (i)  author  and  title  catalogs,  (2) 
classified  or  subject  catalogs,  and  (3)  dic- 
tionary catalogs.  As  a  majority  of  the  public 
libraries  of  Great  Britain  have  printed  cat- 
alogs, this  form  is  given  first  place  in  the  dis- 
cussion. The  card  form  of  the  catalog  is 
given  rather  scant  treatment,  and  the  "indi- 
cator," so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  average 
British  librarian,  is  not  even  mentioned. 
Something  more  might  well  have  been  said 
in  regard  to  author,  subject  and  title  cards, 
and  methods  of  alphabeting. 

"Guides  to  books,"  treated  in  the  fourth 
chapter,  include  bibliographies  of  bibliogra- 
phies, general  bibliographies  and  books  about 
books.  Under  "guides  to  special  subjects" 
are  65  captions  arranged  alphabetically,  from 
American  literature  to  Zoology,  with  refer- 
ences to  from  two  to  six  titles  under  each 
caption.  Some  of  these  are  so  old  as  to  be 
quite  out  of  date,  e.g.,  J.  R.  McCulloch's 
"Literature  of  political  economy,"  1845. 

The  omissions  are  in  some  cases  more 
striking  than  the  titles  included,  as,  e.g.,  the 
failure  to  mention  the  "Dictionary  of  na- 
tional biography"  under  Biography,  or  the 
"Encyclopedia  of  local  government"  under 
Municipal  affairs.  From  the  American  stand- 
point there  are  many  very  apparent  omissions, 
but  as  the  book  is  evidently  intended  for 
British  patrons  we  must  not  quarrel  with  the 
author  on  this  score.  There  is,  however,  a 
noticeable  carelessness  in  the  references  to 
such  American  publications  as  are  included. 
Arne  Kildal's  name  is  twice  spelled  "Kin- 
dall,"  and  H.  E.  Krehbiel  referred  to  as  E. 
Krehbiel.  Poole's  Index  is  spoken  of  as  being 
in  five  volumes,  although  the  sixth  was  is- 
sued in  1908.  H.  P.  Thieme's  "Guide  biblio- 
graphique  de  la  litterature  frangaise  de  1800 
a  1906,"  referred  to  as  "now  being  issued," 
was  published  complete  in  1907. 

The  last  chapter  on  "Special  libraries  in 
London  and  the  provinces"  is  largely  made 
up  from  R.  A.  Rye's  "Libraries  of  London" 
and  the  "Literary  year  book"  Under  95 
headings,  arranged  alphabetically  from  Ac- 
countancy, Agriculture,  Anthropology,  to 
Veterinary  science,  Vivisection  and  Zoology, 
are  references  without  comment  to  one  or 
more  libraries  having  special  collections  on 
these  subjects.  These  references,  while  im- 
portant for  those  having  access  to  the  metro- 
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polilan  libraries,  are  of  minor  interest  to  the 
general  reader. 

On  the  whole  the  book  is  disappointing. 
The  major  portion  of  it  consists  of  a  series 
of  bibliographical  titles,  many  of  which  would 
be  of  use  only  to  scholars  who  would  have 
no  need  of  a  manual  of  this  sort.  Compar- 
atively little  guidance  is  furnished  beginning 
readers  who  have  to  rely  upon  themselves  for 
self-help.  The  book  is  not  sufficiently  prac- 
tical and  could  not  be  described  as  a  well- 
digested  manual  of  information. 

THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 

TERRY,  Charles  Sanford.  A  catalogue  of  the 
publications  of  Scottish  historical  and  kin- 
dred clubs  and  societies  and  of  the  volumes 
relative  to  Scottish  history  issued  by  His 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1780-1908, 
with  a  subject-index.  Glasgow:  James 
MacLehose  and  Sons,  1909.  xiii+253  p. 
large  O. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  professor 
of  history  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
and  known  through  his  "Index  to  the  pa- 
pers relating  to  Scotland  described  or  calen- 
dared in  the  Historical  mss.  Commission's 
reports,"  his  constitutional  history,  entitled 
"The  Scottish  Parliament,"  and  other  works. 
In  the  work  now  before  us  the  compiler 
presents  "A  catalogue  of  the  publications  of 
Scottish  Historical  and  kindred  clubs  and 
societies,  including  the  Scottish  publications 
of  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  from 
1780,  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  earli- 
est of  them,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1908," 
and  "A  subject-index  to  the  materials  re- 
vealed, by  the  catalogue  as  bearing  especially, 
though  not  exclusively,  on  Scottish  institu- 
tions, events,  reigns,  characters,  and  histori- 
cal periods,  civil  and  ecclesiastical."  Tie  has 
given  explanatory  notes  on  the  contents  of 
each  volume,  when  he  deemed  it  necessary, 
and  in  the  case  of  "Miscellanies"  and  similar 
Composite  volumes  he  has  noted  the  contents 
in  full.  Only  articles  of  historical  interest 
are  culled  from  such  inclusive  series  as  the 
transactions  of  societies.  The  aggregation 
of  works  issued  by  the  more  thai;  fifty 
clubs  and  societies  is  large.  Professor 
Terry  says:  "In  their  foundation  they  fall 
into  three  groups,  which  may  be  labelled  pre- 
Waverly,  Waverly,  and  post-Waverly."  The 
first  of  them  was  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  founded  in  1780,  which  brought 
out  its  first  volume  of  "Transactions"  in 
1792.  The  publications  of  this  parent  so- 
ciety alone  number  53  to  the  year  1908, 
inclusive.  The  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, founded  in  1783,  was  earliest  in  the 
field  with  a  volume  of  "Transactions" 
(1788),  but  soon  thereafter  became  an  ex- 
clusive scientific  body.  With  the  issuing  in 
of  the  nineteenth  century  historical  research 
in  Scotland  "witnessed  an  extraordinary  out- 
burst." It  was  during  the  first  half  o'f  that 


century  that  the  Bannatyne  Club  (1823),  the 
Maitland  Club  (1828),  the  Abbottsford  Club 
(1833),  the  lona  Club  (1833),  the  Spalding 
Club  (1839),  the  Wpdrow  Society  (1841), 
the  Spottiswoode  Society  (1843),  and  others, 
were  founded.  Their  publications,  numerous 
and  of  the  highest  importance,  are  well 
known  to  the  librarians  of  our  larger  Ameri- 
can libraries.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  his- 
torical publications  and  source  materials  by 
later  societies  are  those  issued  by  the  Clar- 
endon Historical  Society  (1882-1889),  the 
Scottish  Text  Society  (1884  to  date),  the 
New  Spalding  Club  (1887  to  date),  the  Scot- 
tish History  Society  (1887  to  date),  and  the 
Scottish  Record  Society  (1898  to  date). 
For  some  reason  the  compiler  has  failed  to 
include  the  publications  of  the  Roxburgh 
Club.  American  bibliographers  know,  of 
course,  of  the  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  So- 
ciety founded  in  1890,  with  an  extremely  lim- 
ited membership  list. 

The  compiler  has  wisely  named  his  volume 
"A  catalogue,"  and  it  fulfills  all  of  the  canons 
implied  in  that  designation.  Many  of  our 
American  compilers  would  have  called  such 
a  work,  or  one  even  less  full,  a  bibliography, 
which  it  is  not.  From  a  random  test  of 
some  fifty  volumes,  we  find  that  the  tran- 
scriptions of  the  title-pages  and  paginations 
are  sufficient  for  the  object  which  the  com- 
piler had  in  view.  He  has  adopted  a  con- 
ventional system  for  capitalizing  or  reducing 
words  to  lower-case.  He  states  the  lump 
sum  of  roman  and  arabic  pages  in  a  piece 
or  volume,  the  number  of  plates  and  the  size 
notation.  The  subject-index  embraces 
pp.  201-253,  in  double  columns.  Reference 
is  made  dually,  first  to  the  page  and  second- 
ly by  a  bracketed  numeral  to  the  entry  on 
that  page.  This  is  a  convenient  system  for  a 
work  of  this  kind.  Unfortunately,  he  does 
not  repeat  the  main  word  or  name,  hence  we 
find  many  oddities,  e.g., 
Black,  G.  F.,  author,  63  [13]. 

Rood  of  Scotland,  the,  paper  on,   147   [2]. 

Watch     deserters,     execution     of     (1743), 
70  [3]. 

Certainly  there  should  have  been  three 
main  entries  here  instead  of  one,  and  this 
represents  the  general  system  of  this  subject- 
index  —  a  very  poor  system  indeed. 

As  a  mechanical  product  this  volume  is 
worthy  of  high  praise,  and  reflects  credit 
on  the  University  Press  of  Robert  MacLe- 
hose &  Co.,  of  Glasgow.  The  use  of  various 
fonts  of  roman,  italic  and  boldface  type  is 
conveniently  ordered;  paragraphing  and 
leading  are  carried  out  with  good  effect ; 
the  paper  is  thick  and  of  tough  fibre,  with 
untrimmed  edges;  the  binding  is  of  plain 
cloth,  and  withal  the  volume  is  feather- 
weight for  its  size.  No  general  historical 
library,  and  especially  none  devoted  to  Scot- 
tish and  English  history,  antiquities  and  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  useful  guide. 

VICTOR    HUGO    PALTSITS. 
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PERIODICALS 

A.  L.  A.  Bulletin,  March,  contains  a  record 
of  the  gifts  and  bequests  to  American  li- 
braries during  the  year  1909. 

Bulletin  of  Bibliography,  published  quar- 
terly by  the  Boston  Book  Company,  contains 
the  first  instalment  to  the  year's  Quarterly 
Magazine  subject-index  (Jan. -March,  1910)  ; 
part  4  of  "Subject  bibliographies  appearing 
regularly  in  periodicals,"  by  Mary  Josephine 
Booth;  part  10  of  "Literary  annuals  and  gift- 
books,  American  and  English,"  by  F.  W. 
Faxon;  also  an  index  to  reference  lists  pub- 
lished by  libraries,  1909 ;  comp.  by  the  Provi- 
dence (R.  I.)  Public  Library. 

California  Libraries,  News  Notes,  April, 
contains  an  account  of  the  collection  for  the 
blind  in  the  California  State  Library,  in- 
cluding finding  lists  of  books  in  New  York 
point,  American  Braille,  European  Braille, 
and  Moon ;  the  first  quarter  of  the  California 
Current  Events  index  for  1910,  notes  of 
California  libraries,  directory  for  library  sup- 
plies and  other  items  of  general  interest, 
and  reports  of  the  California  Library  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  State  Library  completes 
the  number. 

Public  Libraries,  May,  contains  "Town- 
ship library  extension,"  by  Mrs.  Elva  Car- 
ter; "Printed  series  card  for  public  docu- 
ments," by  Asa  C.  Tilton ;  and  "Our  next  of 
kin,"  by  Mary  E.  Robbins,  in  which  are  set 
forth  the  responsibilities  of  the  librarian  to 
her  successor. 

Vermont  Library  Commission  Bulletin, 
March,  contains  a  brief  article  on  "Forestry," 
being  extracts  from  a  paper  read  by  the  Ver- 
mont State  Forester,  Austin  F.  Hawes.  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  Vermont  librarians  in  Mid- 
dlebury,  July  13,  1909.  It  also  includes  a 
"List  of  books  on  trees  and  forestry." 

Cardiff  Libraries'  Review,  March,  contains 
"Plain  chats  on  reading,"  by  Arnold  Ben- 
nett, and  other  brief  articles  on  books  and 
reading. 

Library  Assistant,  April,  contains  "The  in- 
itial stock  of  a  public  library,"  by  T.  E.  Turn- 
buJi,  "Are  printed  catalogues  desirable  for 
open  access  libraries?"  by  J.  D.  Young. 

Library  World,  April,  contains  "Reading 
room  methods,"  by  John  T.  Evans;  "Na- 
tional bibliographies,  y-vr"  (Croatia,  Poland)  ; 
"Anglo-American  joint  code  of  cataloging 
rules,  1908,"  by  George  R.  Bolton ;  "Fif- 
teenth century  books  (pt.  21),"  by  R.  A. 
Peddie. 

Bibliographic  de  la  France,  April  8,  con- 
tains "Le  role  du  libraire,"  by  M.  L.  Michaud. 

Bollettino  dclle  Biblioteche  Popolari,  March 
16,  1910,  is  taken  up  with  a  review  by  Ettore 


Fabietti  of  the  work  of  the  Italian  Federa- 
tion of  Popular  Libraries  during  its  first  year, 
dated  Feb.  6,  1910.  As  appendices  there  are 
printed  lists  of  the  popular  libraries  belong- 
ing to  the  Federation,  of  the  popular  libra- 
ries established  in  the  year  just  past,  of  the 
libraries  in  existence  before  the  Federation 
was  formed,  etc. 

//  Libro  e  la  Stampa:  Bollettinu  UfRciale 
della  Sccieta  Bibliografica  Italiana,  July- 
December,  1909,  has  a  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Italian  proverb  literature  of  the 
i5th  and  i6th  centuries  in  the  shape  of  a 
selection  from  the  mss.  in  the  Florence  li- 
brary, contributed  by  Francesco  Novati ;  an 
article  by  Tammaro  de  Marinis  on  women 
printers  of  the  i6th  century;  an  account  by 
Emilio  Motta  of  the  library  of  Carlo  Porta; 
an  account  by  F.  Novati  of  Adrian  Kemter's 
"Veterum  disciplina  in  re  rustica"  (illus- 
trated), printed  at  Milan  in  1770,  with  repro- 
ductions of  many  of  the  interesting  engrav- 
ings done  for  it  by  Domenico  Cagnoni,  and 
a  catalog  of  Cagnoni's  engraved  work,  made 
by  Achilla  Bertarelli;  an  account  by  G.  Gal- 
lavresi  of  the  library  of  a  young  friend  of 
Alexander  Manzoni ;  texts  of  several  auto- 

Eraph  letters,  one  of  them  being  a  letter  of 
ibri,    accompanied    by    an    interesting    full 
length  portrait  of  the  man. 

Revista  de  Archivos,  Bibliotccas  y  Muscvs, 
January-February,  1910,  has  the  continuation 
of  Alemany's  geography  of  the  Iberian  Pen- 
insula as  recorded  in  Greek  writers ;  a  biog- 
raphy of  Diego  Ladron  de  Guevara,  Bishop 
of  Panama,  Viceroy  of  Peru,  done  by  M. 
Serrano  y  Sanz ;  some  notes  on  printing  in 
Huesca  by  Ricardo  del  Arco;  notes  on  the 
Spanish  theatre  of  1660-1669,  by  Narciso  Diaz 
de  Escoyar,  not  to  mention  various  articles 
on  Spanish  art;  and  a  continuation  of  Bar- 
cia's  catalog  of  drawings  in  the  Biblioteca 
Nacional. 

AMERICAN   LIBRARIES 

Andover  (Mass.}  Memorial  PI  all  L.  (Rpt., 
1909.)  Added  814  (by  purchase  599,  gifts 
215)  ;  total  18,118.  Issued,  home  use  31,839 
(fict.  68  per  cent.).  New  borrowers  456; 
actual  number  of  cards  in  use  2284.  Re- 
ceipts $67,284.64;  expenses  $67,284.64  (sal- 
aries $2513.41,  lighting  and  heating  $551.51, 
books,  periodicals  and  newspapers  $1112.21, 
bookbinding  $365.86,  repairs  $66.48). 

"There  is  a  great  demand  from  boys  and 
young  men  for  works  on  popular  mechanics, 
light  science  and  handicrafts  of  all  kinds. 
We  are  scarcely  able  to  get  books  enough  to 
fill  these  requests,  and  there  are  also  de- 
mands for  works  of  a  more  thoroughly  scien- 
tific nature,  for  technical  publications  on 
zoology,  anatomy  and  similar  subjects." 

Atlantic  City  (N.  J.}  F.  P.  L.  (8th  rpt.', 
year  1909.)  Added  1667;  total  18,851.  Is- 
sued, home  use  140,004.  Registration  10.000. 
Receipts  $15,105.58;  expenses  $13,017.08 
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(books  $2990.30,  coal  $32474,  light  $624.95, 
printing  and  stationery  $196.16). 

"During  the  first  eight  months  of  1909  the 
circulation  showed  an  increase  over  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1908.  But  each  of  the 
last  four  months  of  the  year  has  had  a 
smaller  circulation  than  that  of  the  same 
month  last  year.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this  condition ;  the  general  prosperity  has 
tended  toward  the  reading  of  fewer  books 
by  men  than  they  have  read  for  the  last  two 
years;  the  beautiful  weather  of  the  autumn 
and  early  winter  has  kept  people  out  of  doors 
and  consequently  fewer  books  have  been 
read ;  and  the  library  in  the  new  parochial 
school  has  supplied  reading  matter  to  many 
children  who  formerly  used  the  public  li- 
brary." 

The  registration  was  revised  during  the 
year.  The  loss  of  books  during  the  year  was 
114.  The  majority  of  book  losses  are  among 
children's  books.  The  ventilating  system  in- 
stalled when  the  building  was  new  has  proven 
inadequate  for  winter  use  in  the  children's 
room.  This  fall  it  was  decided  to  change  to 
an  artificial  draft  system  and  an  electric  fan 
was  installed  in  the  loft  for  that  purpose. 
The  new  plan  is  a  great  improvement  and 
cost  only  $513. 

Attleborough  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.,  year 
1909.)  Added  1550  (1337  by  purchase,  105 
by  gift)  ;  total  not  given.  Issued,  home  use 
48,262.  New  registration  768 ;  total  live  mem- 
bership 3747.  Receipts  $7319.75.  Expenses 
$7314.84  (salaries  $2032.86,  janitor  $956.28, 
fuel  $289.76,  books,  magazines  and  news- 
papers $1716.41). 

The  Library  Aid  Association  voted  the 
library  $300  to  be  used  for  the  work  of  li- 
brary extension.  Books  were  sent  to  out- 
lying districts  with  satisfactory  results. 

Braddock  (Pa.)  Carnegie  L.  (2ist  rpt., 
1909.)  Added  6015;  total  53,700.  Issued, 
home  use  394,267  (37  per  cent.  fict). 

The  work  of  the  library  was  seriously  in- 
terfered with  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  by  the  outbreak  of  contagious  diseases, 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  being  epidemic 
for  several  months.  The  home  circulation  of 
the  library  was  3382  less  than  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  children's  room  showed  an 
attendance  of  almost  3000  in  excess  of  1008, 
though  the  circulation  was  11,000  less. 

Brooklyn  (Ar.  F.)  P.  L.  (i2th  .rpt.  —  year 
1909.)  Added  76,810;  total  642,623.  Issued, 
home  use  4,063,102  (an  increase  of  203,930 
over  year  1908).  Registration  91,449  (a  de- 
crease of  5580  from  year  1908).  Total  no. 
active  borrowers  272,642.  Receipts  $399,483 ; 
expenses  $399,126.09  (salaries  $190,862.75, 
books  $61,298.77,  periodicals  $7206.81,  binding 
$25,469.42,  insurance  on  books  $2790.56,  cat- 
alog material  $1236.03,  printing  $7610.57). 

The  report  of  the  library's  work  for  the 
year  1909  is  especially  interesting  in  that  it 


shows  that  while  the  period  of  library  devel 
opment  in  Brooklyn  through  the  establish- 
ment of  branches  has  practically  attained  its 
limit,  yet  the  period  of  library  development 
through  cooperation  with  the  existing  institu- 
tions of  Brooklyn  and  through  study  of  and 
adaptation  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
the  various  communities  of  the  borough  may 
be  said  to  be  at  its  beginning.  Of  especial 
interest  in  this  latter  connection  is  the  sys- 
tematic "neighborhood"  study  which,  though 
carefully  outlined  in  the  preceding  year,  was 
not  definitely  begun  upon  until  the  spring  of 
1009.  As  an  account  of  this  neighborhood 
work  which  resulted  in  an  interesting  ex- 
hibit at  the  Williamsburgh  branch  in  No- 
vember, has  already  appeared  in  these  col- 
umns (L.  j.,  January,  1910,  p.  25,  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1910,  p.  62-64)  we  cannot  give  further 
note  of  it  here  The  knowledge  resulting 
from  this  neighborhood  investigation  has, 
however,  Mr.  Hill  says,  "brought  the  indi- 
vidual assistants  into  closer  contact  with 
workers  in  other  educational  institutions  and 
has  made  the  whole  force  more  keenly  alive 
to  the  opportunities  for  usefulness  which 
exist  in  each  locality ;  kindling  anew  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  longest  in  harness  and 
giving  to  the  newer  recruits  a  broader  view 
of  the  place  the  library  should  hold  in  the 
community." 

The  changes  and  new  features  of  the  year's 
record  are :  *  the  removal  of  the  Schermer- 
horn  branch  and  of  the  children's  room  at 
the  Montague  branch  to  more  commodious 
quarters  at  198  Livingston  street;  the  re- 
moval of  the  Travelling  libraries  department 
from  the  Montague  branch  to  the  old  Scher- 
merhorn  building;  the  opening  of  a  third  li- 
brary station,  located  at  Concord  and  Jay 
streets;  the  establishment  of  a  "deposit  sta- 
tion collection"  in  connection  with  the  Trav- 
elling libraries  department,  designed  to  serve 
outlying  neighborhoods  where  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  establish  local  stations.  The 
deposit  station  collection  consists  of  about 
5000  of  the  most  popular  books  in  all 
classes  of  literature  from  which  collections 
varying  in  number  from  200  to  500  are 
available  for  deposit  in  the  store  of  some 
druggist  or  stationer  in  each  locality  who 
will  agree  to  be  responsible  for  the  care 
of  the  books. 

The  distribution  of  the  library's  branches 
conforms  almost  exactly  to  the  distribution 
of  the  population  of  the  borough.  The  two 
new  branches  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
from  the  Carnegie  fund,  Flushing  and  Red 
Hook,  are  urgently  needed,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  procure  the  sites  early  in  the  year.  Two 
of  the  branches  in  rented  quarters  (Ridge- 
wood  and  New  Utrecht)  have  reached  the 
limit  of  the  capacity  of  their  present  quarters. 
Placards  showing'  the  location  of  various 
branches  have  been  placed  in  the  stations 
of  elevated  railroads. 
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\n->lication  has  been  made  to  the  Board 
of  (Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  appro- 
priate $300,000  for  the  commencement  of  one 
wing  of  the  Central  building,  the  site  and 
plan  for  which  were  authorized  two  years 
ago. 

Reports  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
library  are  given,  but  lack  of  space  forbids 
adequate  quotation.  There  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  registration  for  the  year,  though 
there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  circula- 
tion. The  decrease  in  registration  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  fact  that  during  1908  five  Car- 
negie branches  were  opened,  each  of  which 
registered  many  new  borrowers.  During 
1909  no  new  branches  were  opened.  There 
were  lost  6131  volumes  from  the  shelves 
during  the  year.  "The  responsibility  for  the 
theft  of  a  large  part  of  the  books  missing 
at  inventory  has  been  traced  to  one  man 
and  his  accomplices,  but  the  thief,  though 
arrested  in  the  act  of  offering  stolen  books 
for  sale,  has  thus  far  escaped  justice  by 
jumping  his  bail  of  $2000.  From  an  exam- 
ination of  the  books  recovered  it  is  evident 
that  the  man  is  not  only  a  professional  book- 
thief  but  that  his  field  of  operation  has  been 
a  large  one.  The  books  recovered  included 
some  from  nearly  every  branch  of  the  New 
York  Public,  -Queens  Borough  and  Pratt  In- 
stitute libraries,  as  well  as  from  this  library. 
In  many  cases  the  marks  of  ownership  were 
skilfully  obliterated  and  elaborate  pains 
taken  to  secure  one  perfect  copy  by  the 
destruction  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen." 

In  dealing  with  books  in  foreign  languages 
there  has  been  a  slight  change  of  treatment. 
French,  German  and  Italian  books  are  still 
included  in  the  Travelling  libraries  depart- 
ment, but  books  in  Yiddish,  Russian.  Polish 
and  Swedish  are  assigned  directly  to  indi- 
vidual branches.  Special  purchases  of  Ital- 
ian, Polish,  Yiddish,  Norwegian  and  Danish 
books  have  been  made  throughout  the  year 
and  a  list  has  been  compiled  of  the  calls  for 
foreign  books  at  the  various  branches. 

There  were  39,694  volumes  bound  by  the 
Chivers  Bookbinding  Co.  during  the  year 
at  an  average  cost  of  64  cents. 

Miss  Hitchler,  in  reporting  the  work  of 
the  Cataloging  department,  notes  that  of  the 
6385  titles  in  the  7625  accessions  entirely 
iu'\v  to  the  library,  only  352  volumes  were 
works  of  fiction.  There  were  37,705  cards 
sent  by  Congress  to  be  added  to  the  de- 
pository catalog.  There  were  05,405  catalog 
and  shelf-list  cards  written  for  the  Union 
and  in  the  case  of  foreign  books  also  for 
the  branch  catalog  and  shelf-list.  The  cat- 
alojvinjr  of  the  Schermerhorn  and  Mon- 
tn<:ne  collections,  the  latter  an  enormous 
labor,  is  still  under  way.  The  Halliday 
collection  of  books  on  the  Civil  War  is 
being  gradually  prepared  for  circulation,  and 
will  be  merged  in  the  Montague  collection. 
A  bookplate  has  been  specially  designed  for 
this  Halliday  collection  and  is  shown  as 
frontispiece  for  this  report. 


The  reference  work  of  the  library  has 
shown  marked  increase.  "A  feature  of  the 
work  on  which  an  increasing  emphasis  is 
being  laid  is  the  answering  of  reference 
questions  sent  from  the  branch  libraries. 
The  books  at  the  branches  usually  prove 
adequate  for  ordinary  questions  but  there 
are  many  that  cannot  be  answered  satisfac- 
torily from  the  material  at  hand.  In  a  city 
of  such  long  distances  it  has  proved  imprac- 
ticable, in  most  instances,  to  ask  the  in- 
quirers to  go  to  the  main  reference  depart- 
ment and  our  aim  is  to  send  the  books  to 
the  point  where  they  can  be  used  best." 

Miss  Hunt  reports  that  the  juvenile  circu- 
lation was  1,462,100,  an  increase  of  86,722 
over  the  previous  year.  "The  event  of  the 
year  most  helpful  to  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment was  the  act  of  the  Board  in  rais- 
ing the  maximum  salary  of  the  children's 
librarians  from  $720  to  $900  per  annum. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Willis  A.  Bardwell,  who 
died  in  March,  1908,  and  in  appreciation  of 
his  faithful  service  as  assistant  librarian, 
the  staff  subscribed  $135  as  a  nucleus  of  a 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  books;  to  this 
was  added  $500  given  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Devoy,  treasurer,  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Briggs  resigned  from 
the  headship  of  the  Reference  department 
to  become  librarian  of  Trinity  College.  Mr. 
Hicks  and  Mr.  Johnston,  successively  assis- 
tant librarians,  resigned,  to  be  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Brown.  There  were  some 
other  changes  on  the  staff,  two  members  of 
which  were  lost  by  death. 

Broivn  University  L.  In  the  December, 
1909,  Bulletin  of  Brown  University,  which 
comprises  the  university  catalog,  1909-1910, 
it  is  stated  that  the  libraries  of  the  Univert 
sity  contain  over  1080  volumes,  comprising: 
the  main  library,  which  occupies  the  library 
building,  the  gift  of  John  Carter  Brown,  of 
the  class  of  1816;  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  with  its  own  building  recently  given 
to  the  University;  and  the  Department  libra- 
ries in  the  various  seminary  rooms  and  labor- 
atories. The  main  library  includes  three 
special  libraries ;  the  first  is  the  Harris  col- 
lection of  American  poetry,  founded  by  Al- 
bert G.  Greene  and  extended  by  C.  Fiske 
Harris,  and  presented  to  the  University  by 
the  Hon.  H.  B.  Anthony.  It  numbers  11,000 
volumes.  A  fund,  the  gift  of  S.  C.  Eastman, 
provides  for  the  regular  increase  of  the  col- 
lection. The  second  special  library  included 
in  the  main  library  is  the  Rider  collection  of 
Rhode  Island  history,  formed  by  Sidney  S. 
Rider  and  presented  to  the  University  by 
Marden  J.  Perry.  The  third  is  the  Wheaton  col- 
lection of  international  law,  given  by  William 
V.  Kellen  to  the  University  in  honor  of 
Henry  Wheaton,  of  the  class  of  1802.  To 
all  books  except  the  Harris  and  Rider  col- 
lections the  students  have  free  access.  The 
John  Carter  Brown  Library  contains  more 
than  20,000  volumes  relating  to  the  history 
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of  North  and  South  America  during  the 
colonial  period.  The  greater  part  of  the 
books  are  of  great  rarity,  being  printed  be- 
fore the  year  1800.  This  celebrated  collec- 
tion begun  by  John  Carter  Brown,  of  the 
class  of  1816,  after  his  death  was  greatly  en- 
larged by  his  widow  and  sons,  John  Nicholas 
and  Harold  Brown. 

Burlington  (la.)  F.  P.  L.  (23d  rpt.— 
year  1909.)  Added  1762  .(736  by  gift)  ;  to- 
tal 31,966.  Issued,  home  use  82,765,  of  which 
17,566  were  from  the  children's  department 
and  14,029  in  the  schools.  New  borrowers 
463.  Receipts  $8812;  expenses  $7132.42 
(light  $326.19,  repairs  and  improvements 
$991.64,  books  $1409.64,  salaries  $2492.68). 

"The  use  made  of  the  library  by  the 
schools  shows  a  steady  increase.  Emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  importance  of  our 
work  in  this  connection  and  effort  has  been 
made  to  establish  closer  relations  with  teach- 
ers and  pupils."  Three  important  gifts  are 
mentioned  in  the  report  — 1000  volumes, 
mainly  theological,  were  presented  by  Dr. 
William  Salter  from  his  own  library;  435 
volumes  of  various  classes  were  received 
from  Mrs.  J.  W.  Blythe;  a  bronze  tablet  of 
the  Lincoln  Gettysburg  address  was  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  E.  H.  Carpenter. 

The  trustees'  room  in  the  library  has  been 
opened  for  public  use  and  various  clubs' 
meetings  have  been  held  there. 

Burlington,  Vt.  Fletcher  F.  L.  (36th  rpt., 
1909.)  Added  1228  (by  purchase  1005,  gifts 
181);  total  34,267.  Issued,  home  use  61,288 
(fict.  and  juv.  44,293). 

"The  library  has  endeavored  to  cooperate 
with  the  public  and  parochial  schools  as  far 
as  its  resources  would  permit,  by  supplying 
books  for  supplementary  reading;  650  vol- 
umes were  distributed  among  28  of  the  pub- 
lic schoolrooms  this  year.  The  extension  of 
this  work  deserves  more  consideration  than 
we  have  been  able  to  give  it  in  the  past. 
It  requires  duplicate  copies  of  a  considerable 
number  of  juvenile  books." 

Dover  (N.  H.)  P.  L.  (27th  rpt. —  year 
1909.)  Added  1314  (979  by  purchase,  248 
by  gift)  ;  total  37,927.  Issued,  home  use 
58,669,  of  which  11,902  was  juvenile.  Total 
registration  402 ;  reading  room  attendance  827. 

During  the  summer  the  periodical  depart- 
ment was  rearranged.  In  addition  to  the  de- 
partment about  5000  volumes  were  taken  out 
for  home  use.  Notable  accessions  in  music, 
including  the  work  of  modern  composers  and 
recent  operas,  were  made  to  the  library. 

In  the  children's  department  the  story  hour 
was  introduced  and  has  been  successful. 

Howard  University  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
On  April  5  the  new  Carnegie  library  build- 
ing of  Howard  University,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises. 
The  first  part  of  the  program  included  ad- 


dresses by  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President's  address,  by  his  own 
request,  being  last  upon  the  program.  The 
exercises  were  held  in  the  Rankin  Memorial 
Chapel,  and  opened  with  the  processional  by 
the  university  vested  choir,  fellowed  by  the 
national  hymn  by  the  grand  choir.  In  con- 
clusion of  the  exercises  the  procession  of 
guests,  faculty  and  students  moved  out  of  the 
chapel  to  the  new  library  building,  where  the 
exercises  were  concluded  with  the  acceptance 
of  the  keys  in  behalf  of  the  trustees. 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  F.  P.  L.  (5th  rpt.— 
year  1909.)  Added  2678;  total  20,034.  Cir- 
culation 91,281  (white  81,751,  colored  6704). 
Registration  1746  (white  1624,  colored  122). 
Receipts  $8037.75  ;  expenses  $8035.09  .(binding 
$389-34  books  $1611.72,  insurance  $98.60, 
light  $230.58,  periodicals  $270.83). 

From  the  rent  collection  2826  volumes 
have  been  circulated.  The  increased  number 
of  children  making  use  of  the  children's 
room  made  it  necessary  in  June  again  to 
move  the  room.  The  two  rooms  which  were 
previously  assigned  to  the  colored  people 
have  become  the  children's  headquarters  and 
the  colored  people  have  been  transferred  to 
the  room  vacated  by  the  children.  The  use 
of  the  colored  department  remains  slight, 
being  somewhat  less  than  last  year.  Begin- 
ning with  September  the  library  began  the 
issue  of  a  printed  monthly  bulletin,  record- 
ing new  book  accessions  and  other  items  of 
interest  to  library  patrons. 

Kearny  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  (2d  rpt.— year 
ending  July  31,  1909.)  Added  1230;  total 
5830.  Issued,  home  and  school  use  49,100. 
New  borrowers  628 ;  total  no.  borrowers  2748. 
Receipts  $3762.90;  expenses  $3666.62  (sala- 
ries $1895,  light  $150.40,  printing  and  sta- 
tionery $66.35,  fire  insurance  premiums 
$114.40). 

Twenty-two  libraries  were  placed  in  vari- 
ous schools  and  circulated  7863.  A  duplicate 
collection  was  started  in  July  and  gave  a  re- 
turn of  $34.26.  This  covered  the  expense 
of  the  small  collection  and  provided  a  few 
dollars  to  purchase  other  books. 

Leimston  (Me.)  P.  L.  (Rpt. —  year  end- 
ing March  i,  1910;  from  local  press.)  Added 
770  by  purchase,  219  by  gift;  total  16,252. 
Issued,  home  use  59,655.  Receipts  $5500; 
expenses  $5498.23  (fuel  $348,  lighting  $185.10, 
building  and  grounds  $230.27,  books  and  peri- 
odicals $1813.59). 

Miss  Gilmore  emphasizes  the  need  of  im- 
proved methods  in  book-purchasing,  by  which 
text-books  asked  for  by  students  may  be 
more  speedily  obtained  for  their  use.  Also 
more  active  service  from  the  Board  of 
Health  is  required,  so  that  the  library  will 
have  earlier  notification  with  regard  to  con- 
tagious diseases. 

Though   the   circulation   of   the   library  is 
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slightly  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year, 
the  decline  is  not  a  matter  of  importance, 
since  the  statistics  show  an  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  books  of  non-fiction. 

Los  Angeles  .(Cal.)  P.  L.  (aoth  rpt.— 
year  ending  June  30,  1909.)  Added  16,919; 
total  125,954.  Issued,  home  use  773,572. 
Membership  41,808;  new  registration,  17,009. 
Receipts  $114,816.59;  expenses  $114,799.79 
(salaries  $54333-59.  stationery  $824.02,  rent, 
main  lib.  $13,225,  branches  $2677.25,  binding 
$4004.02.). 

As  the  last  report  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis  as  librarian  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library  this  report  for  the  year  1909  is  of 
peculiar  interest.  Mr.  Lummis  resigned  from 
the  librarianship  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library  on  March  4,  1910. 

Says  Mr.  Lummis:  "A  public  library  is 
different  from  what  it  used  to  be  when  it 
was  merely  a  bargain-counter  for  story 
books.  It  is  now  an  organized  service  of 
books  to  the  public  for  the  best  that  is  in 
each.  .  .  .  Circulation  is  the  easy  measure  of 
use  in  a  library  but  the  least  significant. 
It  has  become  the  general  foot-rule  because  it 
is  easier  counted  —  whereas  the  real  use- 
fulness of  any  library  is  impossible  to  count ; 
that  is,  impossible  in  'business.'  It  could 
be  counted  by  a  disproportionate  number  of 
employes  set  to  tab  the  number  of  visitors, 
the  number  of  books  used  by  each  and  the 
nature  of  these  books.  No  library  will  ever 
be  so  unoccupied  as  to  do  this.  It  is  now 
understood  that  the  study-use  of  a  library  is 
its  largest  utility;  and  that  it  need  not  be 
expressed  in  figures." 

The  net  gain  in  library  membership  for  the 
year  was  5847.  The  net  gain  in  circulation 
was  73,175.  Plans  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  building  did  not  materialize. 
The  work  of  the  library  was  handicapped  by 
an  insufficient  library  force.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Western  history  material  was  closed 
during  most  of  the  year  owing  to  the  inade- 
quate library  force. 

Under  such  picturesque  headings  as  "Get- 
ting down  to  business,"  "The  battle  of  the 
shelves,"  "Saving  the  record,"  "The  'liter- 
ary pure  food  act/  "  'The  backbone  of  the 
library,"  "Reaching  out,"  "Still  doing  good" 
and  a  "Comfortable  rank"  we  are  given  in- 
formation as  to  the  routine  work  of  the 
library  and  the  professional  opinions  of  the 
librarian.  Unfortunately,  lack  of  space  for- 
bids further  quotation  from  this  very  reada- 
ble report. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  F.  P.  L.  (5th  rpt.  - 
year  ending  Aug.  31,  1909.)  Added  13,690; 
total  117,471.  Issued,  home  use  564,707. 
Borrowers  registered  8384;  total  registration 
42,451.  Receipts  $135,738.46;  expenses  $134,- 
862.56  (books,  binding  and  rebinding  $14,- 
852.20,  salaries  $33483-65,  Jight,  heat,  power 
and  water  $552.57,  main  lib.  building 
$2833.33,  branch  buildings  $21424.23). 


The  library  has  now  four  completed  branch 
buildings;  a  fifth  is  under  construction. 
Three  of  the  branch  buildings,  namely, 
Crescent  Hill,  Parkland  and  Colored,  though 
their  erection  was  completed  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  were  opened  during  the  year 
covered  by  this  report.  The  Shelby  Park 
branch,  previously  named  the  Germantown 
branch,  was  begun  in  April,  the  cornerstone 
was  laid  June  26,  and  it  is  planned  to  com- 
plete it  in  October,  1910.  The  Highland 
branch,  the  first  of  the  branch  buildings, 
shows  a  circulation  of  52,419;  the  Portland 
branch,  which  is  still  in  rented  quarters  and 
for  which  little  has  been  done  in  securing 
a  site  for  a  new  permanent  building,  has 
the  largest  branch  circulation,  66,531.  Alto- 
gether, therefore,  there  are  five  branches  in 
operation  and  a  sixth  under  construction  at 
the  date  of  this  report. 

During  the  year  various  minor  details 
on  the  interior  of  the  main  building  have 
been  completed.  Improvements  on  the 
grounds  have  also  been  made. 

The  library  staff  has  grown  from  38  to  41, 
not  including  janitors  and  pages,  and  it  totals 
57  employees.  The  staff  is  divided  among 
the  library  departments,  which  are:  Admin- 
istration, Order,  Catalog,  Circulation,  Refer- 
ence, Children's  and  Branches. 

"During  the  main  part  of  the  year  heads 
of '  departments  and  branch  librarians  met 
every  two  weeks  with  the  librarian  to  con- 
sider the  selection  of  books.  A  course  of 
14  lectures  on  reference  work  by  the  head 
of  the  Reference  department  was  given  to 
a  class  averaging  17  in  attendance.  The 
Director  of  children's  work  met  bi-weekly 
with  assistant  branch  librarians  to  discuss 
books  for  children. 

"Two  assistants  spent  a  full  school  year 
at  library  schools  and  two  others  took  six 
weeks'  summer  courses.  During  their  sum- 
mer vacations  17  members  of  the  staff  vis- 
ited libraries  on  their  travels  in  other  states 
and  one  on  a  trip  abroad.  The  librarian 
and  the  heads  of  the  Catalog  and  Reference 
departments  attended  the  annual  conference 
of  the  American  Library  Association  at  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  N.  H.,  June  28  to  July  3." 

Regulations  for  admission  to  the  library 
service  were  adopted  in  March,  and  an  ex- 
amination was  given  to  32  applicants  in 
June;  a  training  class  of  10  to  be  formed 
from  these  in  September. 

16,667  volumes  were  cataloged  for  the 
main  library  and  5071  for  the  branches. 
From  the  colored  branch  50,386  books  were 
circulated,  including  the  20,362  volumes  cir- 
culated through  the  stations  and  colored 
schools.  The  juvenile  circulation  from  the 
entire  library  was  245,552,  an  increase  of 
79.195  volumes  over  last  year  and  43  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  library  circulation.  In 
November  the  head  of  the  Children's  depart- 
ment, Miss  Zachert,  was  appointed  director 
of  children's  work  and  the  branch  assistants 
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were  designated  as  children's  librarians. 
The  story  hour  is  maintained  as  a  means 
of  directing  children's  reading,  and  the 
general  topic  followed  at  all  the  libraries 
was  English  history,  including  ballads  and 
legends  of  England.  The  work  with  schools 
is  divided  into  two  classes,  reference  work 
with  teachers  and  pupils  above  the  eighth 
grade  which  is  designated  to  the  reference 
department,  and  work  with  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  grades  which  is  done  by  the 
Children's  department. 

"Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  effort  of  the  library  to  demonstrate  the 
direct  and  practical  value  of  the  library  to 
men  in  their  daily  business.  In  connection 
with  the  Southern  Electrical  and  Industrial 
Exposition,  held  here  in  March,  a  handy  list 
was  compiled  and  printed  of  books  in  the 
library  on  electricity,  machine  shop  practice, 
foundry  practice,  plumbing  and  woodwork- 
ing. Of  this  list  5000  copies  were  distributed 
at  the  exposition  and  the  remainder  were 
through  personal  visits  systematically  placed 
in  the  hands  of  men  in  the  various  shops 
and  factories  of  the  city.  The  resources  of 
the  library  have  thus  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  many  men  who  were  not  aware 
of  any  relation  between  books  and  business, 
especially  their  business. 

"The  five  branches  have  2058  volumes  clas- 
sified as  reference  books,  or  an  average  of 
411  volumes  each.  Reference  work  there  is 
mostly  with  upper  grade  and  high  school 
pupils.  The  number  of  recorded  topics  looked 
up  this  year  is  6624." 

Louisville  (Ky.)  F.  P.  L.  During  the 
month  of  March  the  library  issued  63.008 
volumes ;  the  Colored  Branch  circulated  7461 
volumes. 

Marinette,  Wis.  Stephens  on  P.  L.  (31  st 
rpt.  —  year  ending  June  30,  1909.)  Added 
1064  volumes  (28  gifts)  ;  total  11,405.  Issued, 
home  use  55,126.  No.  of  new  borrowers  740; 
total  number  of  borrowers  5075.  Receipts 
$4301.38;  expenses  $4231.27  (salaries  $1586, 
printing  and  stationery  $196.15,  books  $987.60, 
binding  $148.75). 

The  reading  room  attendance  for  the  year 
was  28,892  (reference  room  912).  The  total 
circulation  from  the  children's  room  was 
18,204;  290  books  have  been  added  to  the 
children's  library.  The  library  had  two  nota- 
ble gifts  during  the  year:  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  presented  the  Catholic  encyclo- 
pedia, which  will  run  to  15  volumes,  four  of 
which  are  now  ready,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Le  Roy 
gave  a  set  of  Wisconsin  statutes.  School- 
room libraries  of  20  books  were  sent  to  10 
rooms  as  formerly.  The  circulation  of  these 
books  in  the  school  was  1413.  Thirty  travel- 
ling libraries  were  sent  out  during  the  year. 

Milton  (Mass.}  P.  L.  (39th  rpt.  —  year 
1909.)  Added  2781 ;  total  22,609.  Issued, 
home  use  63,691.  Receipts  $12,183.86;  ex- 


penses    $10,833.52      (binding     $570.13,     rent 
$361.93,  salaries  $5778.29,  light  $318.05). 

The  attendance  for  the  year  was  55,885,  as 
against  54,172  for  1908.  The  circulation  for 
the  year  shows  a  decrease  of  2567  as  com 
pared  with  the  preceding  year,  this  decrease 
was  centered  chiefly  at  two  of  the  branches 
and  in  the  schools.  The  decrease  in  the  cir- 
culation from  the  schools  was  due  to  the 
deliberate  planning  of  the  children's  libra- 
rian, who  felt  that  too  much  fiction  was  be- 
ing sent  to  the  schools  and  that  it  won  id 
be  better  for  the  children  to  get  their  fiction 
for  general  reading  directly  from  the 
branches  or  the  central  library. 

A  changing  population  is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  decline  in  the  East  Milton 
branch,  and  various  untoward  condition* 
probably  interfered  with  the  use  of  the  Mat- 
tapan  branch. 

Extensive  work  in  cataloging  has  been 
done.  A  school  duplicate  collection  of  both 
juvenile  and  adult  books  has  been  begun. 

Through  the  inter-library  loan  system  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  the  resources  of 
the  library  have  been  valuably  supplemented. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Carnegie  L.  (8th  rpt.  — - 
year  1909.)  Added  1839  by  purchase,  2141 
by  gift;  total  48,346,  exclusive  of  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Issued,  home  use  131,279. 
New  borrowers,  2217;  total  17,500.  Receipts 
$I3,655-i2;  expenses  $13,116.50  (salaries 
$7110,  furniture  and  fixtures  $531.08,  print- 
ing and  stationery,  $318.42,  light  $270.92,  pe- 
riodicals $588.62,  books  $2252.65). 

The  library  has  shown  marked  growth  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  reference  work  has  been 
unusually  heavy  and  is  still  on  the  increase. 
Considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  the  import- 
ance of  developing  the  children's  department 
and  the  story  hour.  Great  care  is  taken  in 
the  selection  of  books  for  the  children  and 
in  the  stories  to  be  told  them.  A  story  hour 
for  the  blind  was  begun  during  the  year  and 
aroused  much  interest,  as  many  as  45  blind 
people  being  present  at  one  meeting.  The 
work  of  the  library  with  the  night  schools 
has  shown  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
main  library  is  crowded  for  space  and  addi- 
tion to  the  building  is  needed,  especially  for 
an  assembly  room,  a  historical  room  and  art 
gallery.  There  are  needed  also  funds  for 
county  work.  Miss  Johnson,  in  making  sug- 
gestions for  the  development  of  the  work, 
advises  that  borrowers  who  desire  "more 
than  two  books  of  non-fiction  for  research 
purposes  should  be  allowed  to  have  as  many 
as  four  volumes  at  a  time,  unless  the  library 
finds  that  certain  readers  are  depleting  the 
shelves  of  a' particular  class  of  books  to  the 
disadvantage  of  other  readers." 

The  newspaper  department,  which  from  the 
standpoint  of  history  is  the  most  valuable- 
section  of  the  library,  contains  697  newspa- 
pers. There  are  about  300  pictures  and  pho- 
tographs in  the  picture  collection.  The  work 
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with  clubs  has  been  extensive  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

New  Britain,  Ct.  Institute  L.  (55th  rpt.) 
Added  1854;  total  32,000.  issued,  home  use 
120,882.  Receipts  $11,659.40;  expenses  $11,- 
659.40  (salaries  $4096.28,  janitor  $1005.88, 
books  $1306.59,  periodicals  $340.92,  printing 
and  binding  $895.96). 

Money  for  purchase  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical books,  of  which  the  output  is  so  large 
and  so  important,  is  earnestly  solicited. 

Xew  England  Historic  Genealogical  So- 
ciety L.  (Rpt.  —  year  1909;  in  New  Eng- 
land Historical  and  Genealogical  Register, 
Supplement  to  April  number,  1910:  Proceed- 
ings of  the  New  England  Historic  Genea- 
logical Society  at  the  annual  meeting,  Janu- 
ary 26,  1910.)  Added  661  v.,  695  pm.,  266 
misc.  articles  (of  which  257  v.,  102  pm.,  37 
misc.  articles  were  purchased,  345  v.,  561  pm. 
and  239  misc.  articles,  59  v.  and  32  pm. 
received  in  exchai/ge)  ;  total  35.476  v.,  35.436 
pm. 

The  use  of  the  library  by  non-members 
was  more  than  10  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
the  previous  year. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  P.  L.  (Rpt. —  year 
1909.)  Added  4038;  total  94,994.  Issued, 
home  use  325,057.  No.  of  readers  89,877.  Re- 
ceipts $36,811.34:  expenses  $36,245.60  (periodi- 
cals $733.19,  binding  $1327.53,  lighting  $853.52, 
salaries  $17,350.94;  furniture  and  fixtures, 
$3699.72). 

The  report  marks  the  record  of  the  li- 
brary's first  year  in  its  new  central  building. 
"The  greater  activity  of  every  department  is 
most  marked,  the  increase  of  circulation  at 
the  main  building  alone  almost  equals  the 
entire  circulation  of  three  years  ago.  The 
reading,  periodical  and  newspaper  rooms  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  popularity."  There  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  circulation  at  the 
branches. 

A  gift  of  $25,000  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  Carnegie  to  erect  an  additional  branch 
building,  and  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  soon 
establish  other  branches  to  meet  the  needs  of 
other  sections  of  the  city. 

Though  the  children's  library  has  been  es- 
tablished but  one  year  its  circulation  has  in- 
creased with  such  unexpected  rapidity  that 
it  has  already  outgrown  its  quarters  and  half 
again  as  much  space  is  needed  to  house  it 
satisfactorily. 

The  reference  library  contains  6849  vol- 
umes, of  this  number  3699  are  indexed  maga- 
zines. The  attendance  in  the  reference  and 
general  reading  room  was  50,024;  in  the 
newspaper  room  39,853.  For  two  years  the 
library  has  been  rebinding  practically  all  fic- 
tion in  half  leather  and  this  style  of  binding 
is  far  more  durable  and  cleaner  than  cloth 
and,  considering  the  life  of  the  book  so 
bound,  about  as  cheap  as  cloth. 


New  York  City.  General  Society  of  Me- 
chanics and  Tradesmen  L.  (i24th  rpt.  of  So- 
ciety—  year  1909.)  In  the  library  of  the 
Society  "there  has  been  an  increase  of  about 
six  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  patrons  as 
compared  with  1908,  which  is  gratifying  in 
view  of  the  continued  development  of  the 
library  system  by  the  city."  There  were 
65,545  volumes  circulated,  29  per  cent,  of 
which  were  non-fiction.  In  the  reference  sec- 
tion there  were  consulted  6184  volumes,  an 
increase  of  1579  for  the  year.  Active  mem 
bership  is  2509. 

Newburgh    (N.    Y.)    P.    L.      (Rpt.  — year 
ending  June  30,  1909;  in  rpt.  of  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, 1909,  p.  78-86.)     Added   1208;  total 
37,283.     Issued,  home  use  89,716.     New  boi 
rowers  840. 

"A  large  amount  of  rebinding  has  been 
done  during  the  year  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  our  books  is  now  better  than  it  ha*- 
been  for  a  long  time ;  1467  volumes  have  been 
repaired  at  the  bindery  at  a  cost  of  $522.65." 

North  Carolina  State  L.  (Biennial  rpt. — 
period  ending  Nov.  30,  1908.)  Added  325  v. 
by  purchase,  73  v.  by  gift,  50  pm.  by  pur- 
chase, 64  pm.  by  gift.  The  library's  collec- 
tion of  newspapers  bound  in  book  form  and 
running  back  100  years  or  more  has  become 
a  source  of  information  not  only  to  the 
schools  but  to  the  general  public.  The  li- 
brary is  in  touch  not  only  with  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  state  for  white  peopk 
but  also  with  the  colored  schools. 

The  building  in  which  the  state  and  su- 
preme court  libraries  are  located  was  con- 
structed on  a  cheap  plan  and  is  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire  at  any  time.  For  want  of 
room  the  basement  has  to  be  utilized  for  the 
storage  of  books  and  papers  for  the  state, 
which  augments  the  danger  of  fire.  The  two 
libraries  which  are  worth  many  thousands 
of  dollars  should  be  protected  by  a  fireproof 
building. 

Oberlin  College  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  ending 
Aug.  31,  1909.)  Added  7175  (3216  by  pur- 
chase, 3653  by  gift)  ;  total  222.108  (estimated, 
including  coins,  photographs  and  newspapers, 
but  exclusive  of  86.000  magazines),  unar- 
ranged  manuscripts  and  duplicates.  Total 
number  of  readers  228,677,  ref.  room  153,- 
687,  open  shelf  room  and  academy  room 
64,524,  children's  room  10,466.  The  number 
of  books  drawn  for  use  outside  the  building- 
during  the  year  was  59,842. 

"A  year's  experience  of  the  new  building 
has  served  to  show  that  it  is  well  adapted 
for  its  purpose.  Considerable  equipment  had 
to  be  purchased,  which  was  not  provided  for 
in  the  original  plan,  but  the  building  we  have 
seen  no  occasion  to  modify  in  any  respect. 
The  only  place  at  which  we  have  had  any 
real  difficulty  has  been  in  the  presence  of 
the  school  children  in  the  building.  At  the 
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beginning  of  the  year  there  was  quite  a 
disposition  on  their  part  to  race  through  the 
corridors,  but  this  was  probably  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  the  building  was  new  and 
we  do  not  anticipate  any  further  recurrence 
of  the  difficulty." 

Omaha  (Neb.)  P.  L.  and  Museum.  33d 
rpt.  —  1909.)  Added  6424;  total  83,960.  No. 
of  borrowers  14,150.  Issued,  home  use  268,- 
774;  pictures  circulated  8592.  Visitors  to 
reading  and  ref.  rooms,  68,042;  visitors  to 
museum  28,847.  Expenses  $26,746.38. 

The  department  of  useful  arts,  containing 
technical  books  on  all  subjects  with  several 
technical  periodicals  received  296  volumes  by 
purchase.  The  medical  department,  which  is 
largely  maintained  by  the  Omaha  Douglas 
Co.  Medical  Society,  contains  1700  volumes, 
and  added  during  the  year  397  volumes. 
In  the  children's  department  45,321  books 
were  issued  for  home  use.  The  school  col- 
lection contains  5000  books  and  2500  pic- 
tures for  use  in  public  and  private  schools. 
The  reference  room  contains  10,000  reference 
books  on  a  vast  number  of  subjects.  A  col- 
lection of  art  slides,  including  Italian,  Span- 
ish, Dutch,  Flemish  and  French  art  has  been 
presented  to  the  library  by  the  Omaha  So- 
ciety of  Fine  Arts. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Carnegie  L.  Homewood 
Branch.  This  is  the  eighth  of  the  branches 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Carnegie  Library. 
The  building  was  opened  March  10  with  ap- 
priate  exercises.  It  is  the  most  complete  of 
all  the  branch  library  buildings,  and  has  a 
frontage  of  134  feet  and  a  depth  of  88  feet. 
It  is  built  of  brown  brick  with  white  stone 
trimmings,  the  style  being  collegiate  Gothic. 
The  reference  room  has  seats  for  about  TOO 
people,  being  furnished  with  15  tables  and 
three  circular  settles.  The  children's  room 
has  a  somewhat  larger  seating  capacity,  and 
is  equipped  with  the  customary  low  chairs 
and  tables,  bulletin  boards  and  picture-book 
racks.  The  collection  of  children's  books 
numbers  about  4000.  The  entire  branch  col- 
lection numbers  about  10,000  volumes.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  March  the  circulation  was 
12^373  and  the  number  of  visitors  was  24,496. 

Portland  (Ore.}  L.  A.  The  circulation  of 
the  library  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1909, 
was  386,680.  In  the  summary  of  the  library's 
work  for  the  year  given  in  April  L.  j.  (p. 
182)  inadvertently  the  circulation  for  one  de- 
partment of  the  library  was  given  as  the  li- 
brary's total  circulation. 

\Quincy,  Mass.  Thomas  Crane.  P.  L.  (39th 
rpt,  1909.)  Added  880;  total  not  given.  Is- 
sued, home  use  81,355  (fict.  62*4  per  cent.). 
New  cards  issued  1708. 

Last  summer  the  privilege  of  keeping  10 
bo«ks  without  renewal  during  vacation  was 
extended  to  patrons.  Eight  sets  of  stereop- 
ticon  views  have  been  purchased,  comprising 
Italy,  trip  around  the  world,  Niagara  Falls, 
the  Yellowstone,  Washington,  London,  Paris, 


and  Stratford  on  Avon,  and  these  have  been 
loaned  with  accompanying  stereoscope.  The 
experiment  is  being  tried  of  buying  a  few  of 
the  popular  books  for  the  children  bound 
from  the  publisher's  sheets  by  Cedric  Olivers. 
The  first  cost  is  more,  but  it  is  hoped  it  will 
prove  cheaper  in  the  end.  Sixteen  new  pe- 
riodicals have  been  subscribed  for.  Pam- 
phlets relating  to  certain  subjects  are  now 
filed  in  boxes  placed  at  the  end  of  shelves 
on  their  topics.  More  than  one  quarter  of 
the  books  circulated  have  been  issued  from 
the  children's  room. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  P.  L.  (Rpt  — year 
1909.)  Added  9788;  total  35,805.  Issued, 
home  use  151,976.  No.  of  cards  in  use  13,472 ; 
new  cards  issued  4899.  Receipts  $28,172.09; 
expenses  $25,162.26  (salaries  $8651.50,  binding 
$372.85,  lighting  $684,  books,  periodicals  and 
newspapers  $10,905.10). 

On  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Deffenbaugh 
from  the  librarianship,  Miss  Alta  L.  Stans- 
bury  was  appointed  to  succeed  her  and  began 
her  work  as  head  of  the  library  Sept.  16, 
1909.  A  new  branch,  known  as  the  Liberty  Park 
Branch,  was  opened  in  a  drug  store  in  Janu- 
ary, making  four  branches  taken  care  of  by 
the  library  staff.  The  Pedagogical  branch, 
which  was  started  in  March,  1909,  and  the 
books  of  which  are  kept  in  the  administra- 
tion room  of  the  public  schools,  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  librarian  of  the  South  Cen- 
tral High  School.  A  branch  is  also  main- 
tained in  this  high  school  and  in  the  North 
Central  High  School.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  also  have  small  branches 
and  grade  libraries  of  about  TOO  volumes 
each  are  sent  out  on  request  to  the  schools 
as  far  as  the  supply  of  books  will  allow. 

Late  in  the  year  the  fines  of  the  library 
were  reduced  from  5  cents  a  day  to  2 
cents,  which  change  seemed  especially  satis- 
factory for  the  children's  room.  The  guar- 
antor system  was  also  done  away  with. 
Simply  the  signing  of  the  proper  application 
blank  being  sufficient  to  entitle  a  resident  of 
Spokane  or  one  in  business  or  school  there 
to  the  use  of  the  library  or  of  its  branch 
stations. 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  (75th  rpt  — year 
1909.)  Added  1301  (purchase  731,  gift  233)  ; 
total  43,844.  Total  registration  11,872  (in- 
crease of  1234).  Ref.  room  use  5659  vols. 
by  4489  persons.  Issued,  home  use  89,828 
(65,482  adult,  24,346  juv.).  Receipts  $11.- 
366.63;  expenses  $11,168.23  (salaries  $5899.21, 
heat  and  light  $75475,  repairs  $1410.74). 

In  the  children's  room  210  popular  works 
of  a  high  standard  of  excellence  have  been 
added  to  the  collection  shelved  in  this  room. 
A  sixth  delivery  station  was  established  by 
the  library  in  March. 

The  story-hour  was  observed  only  twice. 
Through  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  chil- 
dren showed  little  interest  in  the  prospect  of 
stories. 
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University  of  Texas  L.  Ground  was  broken 
on  April  19  for  the  new  building,  which  will 
cost  complete  about  $250,000.  It  is  to  be  of 
cream-colored  limestone,  with  tile  roof,  in  a 
style  called  by  the  architect,  Cass  Gilbert,  of 
New  York,  "modified  Spanish  Renaissance." 
In  outline  the  plan  is  an  oblong,  119  by  42 
feet,  with  an  extension  at  the  rear  75  by  60 
feet.  In  the  oblong  the  ground  floor  con- 
tains miscellaneous  rooms,  and  the  second 
floor  is  the  main  reading  room.  In  the  ex- 
tension are  the  administration  rooms  and  the 
six-level  stack.  Seminar  rooms  will  for  the 
most  part  be  placed  in  the  stack. 

rirginia  State  L.  (6th  rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing Oct.  31,  1909.)  Added,  central  lib.  3532; 
total  not  given.  Visitors  to  the  reading 
room  27,831.  Receipts  $5963.96;  expenses 

$5894.73. 

Though  there  were  fewer  accessions  to  the 
library  this  year  than  last  this  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  fewer 
donations  of  Virginia  material.  Though  the 
stacks  have  been  enlarged  during  the  year 
additional  stack  room  is  still  necessary  to 
give  adequate  provision  for  growth.  Con- 
siderable effort  has  been  made  toward  in- 
creasing the  legislative  reference  work  of 
the  library. 

Cataloging  the  printed  material  of  the  li- 
brary has  been  the  work  receiving  the  espe- 
cial attention  of  the  library  staff ;  23,625 
cards  were  added  to  the  public  catalog  during 
the  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  library  may  have  the 
use  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  new  library 
building,  and  the  desirability  of  using  it  as 
a  newspaper  room  is  emphasized;  it  is  also 
suggested  that  this  room  could  be  used  for 
the  deposit  of  the  United  States  Government 
patent  specifications  and  for  the  copies  of  the 
Patent  Office  Gazette.  The  technical  books 
of  the  library  might  also  be  shelved  here 
to  advantage. 

In  the  Department  of  archives  and  his- 
tory 5000  manuscripts  have  been  filed,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  filing  cases  is  now  nearly 
exhausted.  In  the  travelling  library  depart- 
ment the  report  records  to  date  116  school 
libraries,  79  general  libraries,  and  4  special 
libraries.  Of  these  199  collections  133  have 
been  returned  after  seeing  service  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state,  88  school  libraries,  44 
general  libraries  and  I  special  library. 

The  system  of  establishing  permanent  rural 
libraries  in  the  state,  instead  of  limiting  the 
work  of  the  travelling  library  department, 
has  broadened  it  materially. 

The  report  of  the  librarian  covers  alto- 
gether 96  pages  and  follows  the  report  of 
the  library  board.  A  special  report  of  the 
Department  of  archives  and  history,  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  Separation  of  church 
and  state  in  Virginia,  is  appended,  and  this 
is  followed  by  a  Trial  bibliography  of  Co- 
lonial Virginia,  a  special  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  bibliography. 


Waco  (Texas)  P.  L.  (loth  rpt.,  year  1909- 
1910.)  During  the  year  1506  volumes  were 
added,  214  gifts  and  1392  volumes  purchased 
The  Sunday  afternoon  attendance  was  720. 
The  circulation  for  the  year  was  45,557,  with 
a  percentage  of  54  for  fiction  reading.  2384 
volumes  were  circulated  through  the  East 
Waco  deposit  station.  In  the  past  five  years 
the  circulation  has  doubled  itself. 

Among  the  donations  were  a  handsome 
stereopticon  lantern  and  a  file  of  local  papers 
dating  from  1875  to  date.  The  annual  series 
of  lectures  has  been  more  successful  than 
ever  before,  and  1683  children  have  attended 
the  regular  Saturday  morning  Story  hour. 
Many  of  these  stories  were  illustrated  with 
the  stereopticon. 

Receipts  for  the  year  were  $3800.73  and 
disbursements  (including  salaries  $1130  and 
books  and  magazines  $1421.33)  amounted  to 
$3703.55.  Balance  on  hand  at  close  of  last 
fircal  year  $492.72;  balance  at  close  of  this 
year  $589.00. 

Walt  ham  (Mass,)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing Jan.  31,  1910.)  Added  1664;  total  about 
34.987.  Issued,  home  use  104,098  (fict.  74.4 
per  cent).  Adult  borrowers  3766;  new  adult 
borrowers  479.  Total  no.  of  lib.  patrons 
5386.  Expenses  $6360.86  (salaries  $3411.95, 
books  $1497.02,  periodicals  $269.23). 

The  aid  rendered  the  library  through  inter- 
library  loans  was  considerable,  as  it  was  dur- 
ing 1908.  During  the  year  2065  volumes 
were  bound  at  a  total  cost  of  $752.21. 

"An  extension  has  been  made  of  the  shelv- 
ing in  the  periodical  room  during  the  year: 
the  reference  room,  stack  and  director's  room 
have  been  entirely  refinished  and  inverted 
gas  lamps  have  been  supplied  throughout." 

Washington  (D.  C.)  P.  L.  The  long-delayed 
action  has  at  last  been  taken  by  Congress 
providing  the  necessary  legislation  for  the 
acceptance  from  Mr.  Carnegie  of  the  dona- 
tion of  not  less  than  $30,000  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  branch  library  building  in 
Takoma  Park.  The  act  provides  that  a 
commission,  consisting  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  branch  libraries  of  the 
library  trustees,  and  the  librarian  of  the 
Public  Library,  shall  be  appointed  to  super- 
vise the  erection  of  the  building,  and  the 
further  provision  is  made  that  further  pro- 
vides that  the  building  shall  not  be  opened 
for  public  use  until  Congress  shall  have 
provided  for  the  necessary  expense  of  main- 
tenance and  that  the  appropriation  for  such 
expense  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  such  building. 

Winchester  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt. —  year 
1909.)  Added  639;  total  19,483.  Issued, 
home  use  46,810.  Receipts  $3600.16;  expenses 
$3086.45  (furniture  and  fixtures  $31.60,  print- 
ing $75-30,  supplies  $123,62). 

"The  children's  room  still  continues  to  be 
used  by  a  large  number  of  children,  many 
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using   the    reading   room    who    do    not    take 
books  home." 

The  old  charging  system  has  been  done 
away  with  and  the  Brown  system  installed. 

FOREIGN 

Berlin  University.  It  is  stated  that  Jacob 
Schiff,  the  celebrated  New  York  banker,  has 
donated  $25,000  to  provide  an  American  li- 
brary, chiefly  of  legal  works,  for  the  pro- 
jected American  Institute  in  connection  with 
the  University.  The  organization  of  the  In- 
stitute will  be  taken  in  hand  by  Prof.  Hugo 
Muensterberg,  of  Harvard  University,  when 
he  arrives  in  Berlin  in  the  fall  to  take  up  his 
duties  as  exchange  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Croydon  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  In  the  Croydon 
Crank,  vol.  2,  no.  4,  Oct.-Dec.,  1909,  it  is 
stated  that  plans  have  been  made  for  a  new 
reference  department,  the  estimates  for  which 
have  passed  the  libraries  committee  and  the 
council,  and  the  work  will  be  begun  as  early 
as  possible. 

Denmark.  On  May  i,  1910,  the  Danish 
Library  Commission,  "Statens  Korriide  tie 
Understottelsse  af  Bogsamlinger,"  will  open 
an  office  on  Stormgade  21,  Copenhagen, 
where  also  American  librarians  who  visit 
Denmark  will  be  welcome. 

New  South  Wales  National  L.,  Sydney. 
The  Mitchell  wing  of  the  National  Library 
of  New  South  Wales  which  houses  the  li- 
brary bequeathed  to  the  state  by  the  late 
Mr.  D.  S.  Mitchell  was  formally  opened  by 
the  State  Governor  on  March  8. 

The  opening  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
picture  gallery  on  the  first  floor.  Experts 
have  valued  the  Mitchell  collection  at  £100,- 
ooo,  taken  from  the  commercial  viewpoint. 
As  a  repository  of  the  facts  of  Australian 
history  it  is  invaluable.  The  building  is 
appropriate  in  all  its  details.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible the  furnishings  are  Australian.  The 
window  sashes,  doors,  staircases  and  book- 
shelves are  of  steel,  handsomely  wrought. 
Reading  tables  and  desks  are  in  jar  rah  teak, 
revolving  chairs  in  American  oak.  Natural 
lighting  has  been  studied  in  the  construction 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  there  is 
also  a  very  complete  installation  of  electric 
light.  Nothing  in  the  building  is  of  inflam- 
mable material  that  could  reasonably  be  made 
of  more  enduring  substances.  Since  the 
collection  was  taken  over  by  the  state  it  has 
been  under  the  immediate  care  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Wright,  the  assistant  librarian  of  the  Free 
Public  Library.  Mr.  Wright  is  now  the 
Mitchell  librarian  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Bladen,  the  principal  of  the 
Free  Library. 

New  Zealand.  The  City  Council  of  Dune- 
din  is  reported  to  have  called  a  conference 
of  those  connected  with  the  administration 
of  public  libraries  in  New  Zealand.  The 


date  of  the  conference  was  set  for  Easter 
week  and  invitations  were  sent  to  all  en- 
gaged in  the  management  of  municipal  and 
other  libraries  in  the  province  of  New 
Zealand.  The  object  of  the  conference  is 
to  secure  more  uniformity  of  action  in  ad- 
ministration methods. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

GERSTENBERG,  Charles  W.    Where  the  layman 
can  find  the  law.     (In  the  Journal  of  Ac- 
countancy, April,  1910.     9:419-432.) 
This  is  the  first  installment  of  an  article 
of  special  interest  to  every  reference  libra- 
rian.    While  most  of  the  works  referred  to 
will    not   be    in   an   ordinary   public    library, 
nevertheless  the  sources  for  different  kinds 
of    legal    opinion,    etc.,    as    described    here, 
should  be  a  part  of  the  knowledge  and  equip- 
ment of  every  one  in  a  reference  department. 

KOCH,  Theodore  W.  Handbook  of  the  libra- 
ries of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Ann 
Arbor,  1910.  64  p.  S. 

This  pamphlet  contains  full  information 
about  all  the  university's  libraries  and  their 
various  departments.  It  is  intended  espe- 
cially for  the  student  who  is  beginning  to 
use  the  libraries. 


Gifts  anfc  Bequests 

Brockton  (Mass.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Jonas  R.  Perkins  a  bequest  of  $3000 
was  left  to  the  Brockton  Public  Library. 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.  It  is  stated  that 
the  sum  of  $50,000  has  been  left  to  the  town 
for  the  erection  of  a  library  building. 

Harvard  University  L.  A  gift  of  $500  in 
memory  of  Fabian  Fall  (class  of  1910),  who 
was  president  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Crimson  at  the  time  of  his  death  last  summer, 
has  been  received  by  the  library.  The  money, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  gift,  is  to 
be  used  to  purchase  extra  books  for  several 
of  the  reading  courses  open  to  undergrad- 
uates. 

La  Salle  (III}  P.  L.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  Robert  Graf  the  sum  of  $2000  was  left 
to  the  library. 

Lincoln,  Mass.  By  the  will  of  the  late 
John  H.  Peirce  the  sum  of  $1000  has  been 
left  to  the  town  to  be  added  to  librarians' 
salaries. 

Maiden  (Mass.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Lillie  B.  Hill  the  library  received  a 
bequest  of  $1000. 

Mount  Holyoke  College  L.  The  Mary  Jane 
Seymour  legacy  of  $1000  is  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  library  fund  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College.  It  is  given  especially  for  the  pur- 
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chase  of  books  on  American  colonial  history. 
Other  permanent  funds  of  the  library  are  the 
Fanny  Church,  the  Sarah  Chapin,  the  Kirk, 
the  Boswell  and  the  Sarah  Adams  Cooley, 
which  with  the  Seymour  legacy  aggregate 
nearly  $14,000. 

Somerville  (Mass.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of 
the  late  Miss  Martha  R.  Hunt,  who  died  in 
Somerville,  March  15,  the  library  received 
$15,000. 

University  of  Washington  L.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  By  the  gift  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Remsburg  the  library  has  received  $1250 
for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Pacific  North- 
west history. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  L.  A  friend 
who  desires  to  remain  anonymous  has  given 
$1000  to  the  library,  for  the  purchase  of 
books. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Ct.  By  the 
will  of  Mrs.  Anna  Day,  widow  of  Prof. 
George  Day,  of  the  Theological  department 
of  the  University,  the  Yale  Divinity  School 
receives  $100,000.  The  money  is  to  be  used 
for  a  mission  library. 

CARNEGIE    LIBRARY    GIFTS 
March 

21.  Library  bldg.,  Caribou,     Maine $10,000 

DC  Funiak  Springs,  Fla 10,000 

Leamington,  Ontario 10,000 

Manti    City,    Utah 10,000 

Midland.    Ontario 12,500 

Palouse,    Washington 9,000 

Springvale    Maine 3,000 

Vincennes.    Indiana 30,000 

Total     for    U.     S.    and    Canada     (total 

for  month),  8  new  gifts  for  buildings. $94,500 

librarians 

BANKS,  Miss  Mary,  who  has  been  with  the 
Seattle  Public  Library  since  its  organization, 
and  head  of  a  department  there  since  1895, 
having  served  as  head  of  the  Children's,  Cir- 
culation, and  Reference  departments,  respec- 
tively, has  resigned  her  position  as  reference 
librarian,  to  take  effect  June  I.  She  will 
leave  the  library,  however,  on  May  i. 

BATTERSON,  Miss  M.  A.  (Ohio  Univ.,  Ph.B. 
1901 ;  Illinois  State  Library  School,  B.L.S. 
1908),  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
new  Green  Lake  branch  of  the  Seattle  Public 
Library,  which  will  open  about  May  I.  Since 
April,  1909,  Miss  Batterson  has  been  libra- 
rian of  the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  Public  Library. 

BLAISDEI.L,  James  A.,  has  resigned  from  the 
librarianship  of  Beloit  College  Library  to  be- 
come president  of  Pomona  College,  Clare- 
mont,  Cal. 

COMPTON,  Charles  H.,  B.L.S.  N.  Y.  State 
Library  School,  1908,  has  resigned  his  posi- 


tion as  librarian  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  to  become  head  of  the  Reference  de- 
partment at  the  Seattle  Public  Library. 

COLE,  Miss  Alice  S.,  recently  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  has  been 
appointed  cataloger  for  the  Western  Reserve 
Historical  Society  Library. 

COLEGROVE,  Mrs.  Mabel  E.,  N.  Y.  State 
Library  School,  1910,  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  Heermance  Memorial  Library 
at  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

CRUNDEN,  Frederick  M.,  who  since  April, 
1906,  has  been  suffering  from  a  serious  and 
apparently  hopeless  malady,  has,  according  to 
the  statement  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Crunden,  of  the  City  Council,  St.  Louis, 
begun  to  gain  strength,  giving  to  his  friends 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  For  over  three  years 
Mr.  Crunden  has  been  helpless,  but  he  is 
now  reading  the  newspaper  daily  and  he  is 
again  able  to  recognize  friends.  Mr.  Crun- 
den's  long  critical  illness  effectually  prevented 
his  administering  the  affairs  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  of  which  he  became  librarian 
in  1877,  and  to  which  post  Mr.  Bostwick  suc- 
ceeded him  in  October,  1909. 

DEANE,  John  P.,  and  Butlin,  Miss  Iva  M., 
have  been  appointed  associate  librarians  of 
Beloit  College  Library. 

FLETCHER,  Robert,  principal  assistant  libra- 
rian in  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
Office  in  Washington,  in  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  services  in  connection  with  the 
indexing  of  the  monumental  catalog  of  the 
library,  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London. 

HAGEY,  Miss  Joanna,  B.  L.  S.,  Illinois,  1902, 
has  resigned  the  position  of  librarian  of  the 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Public  Library  to  become 
librarian  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Public 
Library. 

HAZARD,  Miss  Louise  H.,  Simmons  College 
Library  School,  1908,  has  been  appointed  one 
of  the  catalogers  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

KAISER,  John  B.,  N.  Y.  State  Library 
School,  1910,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
librarian  in  charge  of  the  Legislative  refer- 
ence section  of  the  Texas  State  Library,  and 
will  begin  work  Aug.  I. 

STONE,  W.  K.,  for  13  years  connected  with 
the  University  of  Missouri  Library,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  1910-1911  to 
travel  in  Europe.  He  expects  to  attend  the 
International  Library  Conference  at  Brussels. 

WATKINS,  Sloan  D.,  Pratt,  1906,  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  assistant  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  Reading  room  to  accept  the  li- 
brarianship of  the  West  Virginia  University 
at  Morgantown.  His  new  duties  wrill  begin 
on  May  i. 
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BERLIN.  ROYAL  COURT  LIBRARY.  Katalog  der 
Bibliothek  des  Reichs-Justizamts.  3e  Aus- 
gabe.  Berlin,  Puttkammer  und  Miihlbrecht, 
1909.  In-8,  cxi-2277  p.  31  fr.  40. 
CHICAGO  (!LL.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Accessions 
from  Aug.  I,  1909,  to  Feb.  I,  1910.  (Bulle- 
tin no.  93.)  28  p.  D.  3  c. 
GUNTHER,  Otto.  Katalog  der  Danzig  Stadt, 
bibliothek.  in  (Handschriften,  3).  Dan- 
zig, Saunier,  1909.  In-8,  viii-424  p.  12  fr. 
50. 

JOHN  RYLANDS  L.,  Manchester.  Catalogue 
of  an  exhibition  of  original  editions  of  the 
principal  English  classics.  85  p.  D.  Lond., 
1910. 

KATALOG  der  Bibliothek  der  Export-Akade- 
mie  des  k.  k.  osterr.  Handelsmuseum  in 
Wien.  i.  Titelverzeichnis  (Autorenkatalog). 
Wien,  Handelsmuseum,  1909.  In-8,  333  p. 
3fr- 

KATALOG  der  neueren  Bestande  der  Stadt- 
bibliothek  Frankfurt  am  Main.  in.  Frank- 
furt am  Main,  Knauer,  1909.  In-8,  xviii- 
539  p.  2  fr.  50. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS.  Classification-Class  Z 
—  Bibliography  and  library  science,  adopt- 
ed, 1898,  as  in  force,  January,  1910.  Wash., 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  1910.  in  p.  O. 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS.  Music  DIVISION. 
Sonneck,  O.  G.  The  Music  division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress:  methods,  poli- 
cies and  resources,  [by]  O.  G.  Sonneck, 
chief  of  the  division,  n.  p.  n.  d.  30  p. 
22xi4Hcm.  (Reprinted  from  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Music  Teachers'  National 
Association  for  1908.) 

A  history  of  the  music  section  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  from  its  creation  in  1897, 
describing  in  detail  the  present  method  of 
classification  and  cataloging  which  was  be- 
gun in  1902.  The  pamphlet  also  tells  how 
accessions  to  the  collection  are  made,  and  to 
whom  and  in  what  manner  loans  are  granted. 
The  policy  of  the  department,  its  functions, 
extent  used,  type  of  borrowers,  material  con- 
tained, etc.,  are  then  set  forth  in  an  inter- 
esting and  popular  style. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  fortunate  in 
having  the  services  of  Mr.  Sonneck,  who  is 
at  once  the  rare  combination  of  musician, 
scholar  and  librarian.  He  has  the  true  col- 
lector's spirit  with  well  balanced  ideas  on 
collections.  E.  M.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS.  Monthly 
catalogue  United  States  public  documents, 
no.  183  :  March,  1910.  Wash.,  Gov't  Print- 
ing Office,  1910.  561  p.  D. 

TRENTON  (N.  J.)  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  List 
of  entertaining  autobiographies.  34  p.  S. 
Trenton,  1910. 


AMERICAN  INDIANS.  Rare  Americana  relat- 
ing to  the  American  Indians  ;  being  a  por- 
tion of  the  library  of  Wilberforce  Eames, 
with  a  few  choice  duplicates  from  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  Part  I,  sold  April 
26,  1910.  Anderson  Auction  Co.,  N.  Y., 
[1910.]  (no.  836.) 

ANTS.  Wheeler,  W.  M.  Ants;  their  struc- 
ture, development  and  behavior.  N.  Y., 
Columbia  University  Press,  1910.  xxv, 
663  p.  front,  il.  23cm.,  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity biological  ser.,  ix.) 
"Literature":  p.  578-648. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY.  United  States.  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  Additional  army 
and  navy  publications  ;  latest  military  man- 
uals and  regulations,  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington. 
[Wash.,  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1910.]  15  [i]  p. 
.  (Suppl.  to  Price  list  19.) 


BIOLOGY.  Pennsylvania.  University.  Wistar 
Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology.  List  of 
biological  serials,  exclusive  of  botany,  in 
the  libraries  of  Philadelphia.  Phil.,  [Press 
of  the  John  C.  Winston  Co.,]  1909.  i  p.  1., 
6  1  p.  24cm.,  (Bulletin  no.  2  of  the  Wistar 
Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology.) 
Preface  signed:  Clara  N.  Perine,  librarian. 

BISMARCK-SCHONHAUSEN,  Otto  Eduard  Leo- 
pold, fiirst  von.  Singer,  A.  Bismarck  in 
der  literatur  ;  ein  bibliographischer  versuch. 
Wtirzburg,  C.  Kabitzsch  (A.  Stuber),  1909. 
6  p.  1.,  5-251  [i]  p.  10  facsims.,  24^cm. 
"Mit  reproductipnen  der  titelseiten  einiger 

seltener  Bismarckiana." 

CHILDREN'S  READING.  Illinois.  State  Normal 
School,  Charleston.  List  of  books  in  the 
schoolroom  libraries  of  the  first  six  grades 
in  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 
Charleston,  [Illinois  State  Reformatory 
Print,]  1909-  35  P-  2ocm. 
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CHILDREN'S  READING.    North  Carolina.    Dept. 

of    Public    Instruction.      Approved    list   of 

books  for  rural  libraries.     1909.     Raleigh, 

N.  C,  [E.  M.  Uzzell  &  Co.,  state  printers, 

1909.]     44  p.  il.  23^cm. 

Issued  from  office  superintendent  of  public 

instruction.     "The  law  providing  for  the  es- 

tablishment and  enlargement  of  libraries  in 

the  public  schools  of  the  rural  districts":  p. 

[401-42. 

CUMBERLAND,  ENGLAND.  Carlisle,  Eng.  Pub- 
lic Library.  Bibliotheca  Jacksoniana.  Cat- 
alogue, by  James  Pitcairn  Hinds  Kendal  ; 
pub.  by  T.  Wilson,  1909.  vii,  [i],  199  P- 


Dictionary  catalog.  "The  Bibliotheca 
Jacksoniana  consists  of  books,  etc.,  relating 
to  Cumberland,  Westmoreland  and  Lanca- 
shire-north-of-the-Sands."—  Pref. 

ECONOMICS.  United  States.  Superintendent 
of  Documents.  Economics:  United  States 
public  documents  now  available  for  distri- 
bution through  sale  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington.  [Wash.,  Govt. 
Print.  Off.,  1910.]  102  p.,  I  1.  2icm.  (Price 
list  29.) 

ELECTRIC  WAVES.  Tissot,  C.  P.  Les  oscilla- 
tions electriques,  principes  de  la  telegraphic 
sans  fil;  avec  152  figures  dans  le  texte. 
Paris,  O.  Doin  et  fils,  1910.  2  p.  1.,  464  p. 
il.  diagrs.,  iSV^cm.,  (Half-title:  Encyclo- 
pedic scientifique  pub.  sous  la  direction  du 
Dr.  Toulouse,  Bibliotheque  de  physique, 
dirccteur  :  A.  Leduc.) 
"Index  bibliographique"  :  p.  [445]  -451. 

GEOLOGY.  United  States.  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  Publications  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  sold  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Washington. 
[3d  ed.]  [Wash.,  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1910.] 
74  P-,  I  1.  20I/km.  (Price  list  15.) 

HAGIOGRAPHY.  Poncelet  (le  P.  Albert).  Cat- 
alogus  codicum  hagiographicorum  latino- 
rum  bibliothecarum  romanarum  praeter 
quam  Vaticanae.  Bruxelles,  Societe  des 
Bollandistes,  1909.  In-8,  523  p.  12  fr. 

HALLEY'S  COMET.  List  of  books  and  articles 
on  Halley's  comet.  (In  San  Francisco 
Public  Library  Monthly  Bulletin,  April, 
1910,  p.  47-4&) 

HOURS,  BOOK  OF.  Bohatta,  Hanns.  Bibliog- 
raphic der  livres  d'heures  (horae  B.  M.  V.) 


officia,  hortuli  animae,  coronae  B.  M.  V., 
rosaria  und  cursus  B.  M.  V.  des  xv.  und 
xvi.  jahrhunderts.  Wien,  Gilhofer  & 
Ranschburg,  1909.  vi  p.,  I  1.,  77  p.  2&y2cnL 

HYGIENE.     Sadler.  W.  S.,  M.D.    The  scienc* 
of  living  ;  or,  the  art  of  keeping  well.  Chic., 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1910.    c.    9+420  p. 
il.  D.  cl.,  $1.50  net. 
Bibliography  (i  p.). 

INCUNABULA.  Hanover.  Kestner-museum. 
Die  wiegendrucke  des  Kestner-museum  zu 
Hannover,  im  auftrage  des  Magistrats  der 
koniglichen  haupt-  und  residenzstart 
Hannover  bearb.  von  Konrad  Ernst.  Leip- 
zig, R.  Haupt,  1909.  vii,  104  p. 


INDIANA.  Bibliography  of  Indiana  local  his- 
tory contained  in  county  histories,  atlases 
and  collected  biographies.  (In  Indiana  State 
Library  Bulletin,  March,  p.  3-8.) 

INSECTS.  Houlbert,  C.  V.  Les  insectes,  anat- 
omic et  physiologic  generates  ;  introduction 
a  1'etude  de  rentomologie  biologique.  Avec 
202  figures  dans  le  texte.  Paris,  O.  Doin 
et  fils,  1910.  3  p.  1.,  372  p.  il.  iS^cm., 
(Half-title:  Encyclopedic  scientifique,  pub. 
sous  la  direction  du  Dr.  Toulouse,  Biblio- 
theque de  zoologie,  directeur:  Dr.  G.  Loi- 
sel.) 
"Index  bibliographique":  p.  [34i]-35<>- 

LE  MOYNE,  Pierre.  Reed,  C.  B.  The  first 
great  Canadian  ;  the  story  of  Pierre  Le 
Moyne,  Sieur  D'Iberville;  with  il.  and 
maps.  Chic.,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1910. 
c.  7+14-265  p.  por.  O.  cl.,  $2  net. 
Bibliography  (4  p.). 

MANUSCRIPTS.  France.  Ministere  de  1'In- 
struction  Publique  et  des  Beaux-Arts.  Cat- 
alogue general  des  manuscrits  des  biblio- 
theques  publiques  de  France  :  Paris.  Paris, 
Plon-Nourrit  et  cie,  1909.  v.  25cm. 
Minor  collections  only;  larger  collections 

(Arsenal,  Mazarine,  etc.)  listed  separately. 

MARINE  INSURANCE.  Gow,  W.  Marine  in- 
surance; a  handbook  [4th  ed.,  rev.  and 
enl.]  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1909,  [1910.]  27+ 
467  p.  D.  (Elementary  commercial  class- 
books.)  cl.,  $1.10  net. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 

MATHEMATICS.     American  Mathematical  So- 
ciety, New  York.     Library.     Catalogue  of 
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the    library,   January,    1910.      N.    Y.,    The 
Society,  1910.    35  p.  24cm. 

MEDICINE.  Crainicianu,  Gheorghe.  Litera- 
tura  medicala  romaneasca;  biografi  si  bib- 
liografie,  de  dr.  Gheorghe  Crainicianu. 
Editiuna  Academiei  romane.  Bucuresti, 
1907.  iv,  483  p. 


MISSIONS  AND  MISSIONARIES.  Maiden,  R.  H. 
Foreign  missions;  being  a  study  of  some 
principles  and  methods  in  the  expansion  of 
the  Christian  church.  N.  Y.,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1910.  8+256  p.  O.  cl.,  $1.25 
net. 
Bibliography  (i  p.). 

MOTORING.  Scranton  (Pa.)  Public  Library. 
Special  bulletin.  6  p.  D. 

MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS.  New  Haven,  Ct.  Free 
Public  Library.  A  selected  list  of  refer- 
ences on  municipal  affairs,  1910.  15  p.  D. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  BY  COMMISSION.  Rob- 
bins,  E.  C,  comp.  Selected  articles  on  the 
commission  plan  of  municipal  government. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
1909.  ix,  168  p.  2ocm.,  (Half-title:  De- 
bater's handbook  ser.) 
Bibliography:  p.  [s]-i4. 

NAPOLEON  i.,  BONAPARTE.  Davois,  G.  Bib- 
liographic napoleonienne  francaise  jusqu'en 
1008.  T.  ler  (A-F.)  precede  d'une  etude 
historique  sur  la  bibliographic.  Montlucon, 
impr.  Herbin.  Paris,  "1'edition  Biblio- 
graphique,"  n,  rue  Git-le-Coeur,  1909. 
Tn-8  a  2  col.,  231  p.  30  fr. 

NATURE  STUDY.  Dana,  J.  C.  The  trees  and 
the  birds;  books,  pamphlets,  pictures  and 
other  material  on  trees,  birds,  Arbor  Day, 
Bird  Day,  and  kindred  topics  to  be  found 
in  the  [Newark]  Free  Public  Library. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  1910.  unp.  S. 

--  Spectel  reading  list.  ^In  Salem  Public 
Library  Bulletin,  April,  p.  126-128.) 

PARIS.  Vallee,  Leon.  Catalogue  des  plans 
de  Paris  et  des  cartes  de  1'Ile  de  France, 
de  la  Generalite,  de  1'filection,  de  1'Arche- 
veche,  de  la  Vicomte,  de  1'Universite,  du 
Grenier  a  sel  et  de  la  Cour  des  Aydes  de 
Paris,  conserves  a  la  Section  des  cartes  et 
plans  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Paris, 
Champion,  1908.  576  p.  O  $4. 


PARIS  MUNICIPAL  ARCHIVES.  Bonduband, 
E.  Inventaire  sommaire  des  archives  de- 
partementales  anterieures  a  1790.  Card: 
archives  civiles.  Serie  E.  iv:  Notaires 
(suite  et  fin).  Nimes,  imp.  Chastanier, 
1909.  In-4,  xii-432  p.  10  fr. 

—  Chandon  de  Brailles,  R.,  et  Bertal,  Henri, 
Archives  municipals  d'Epernay  (1576- 
1619).  Paris,  Leclerc,  1909.  In-8,  xix- 
148  p.  et  fig.  7  fr. 

PETRARCA,  Francesco.  Petrarca,  Francesco. 
Petrarch's  letters  to  classical  authors;  tr. 
from  the  Latin,  with  a  commentary  by 
Mario  Emilio  Cosenza.  Chic.,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1910.  xiv,  208  p.  loxm. 
$i. 
"A  selected  bibliography":  p.  205-208. 

PHILOSOPHY.     Alexander,  Archbp.  B.  D.     A 
short  history  of  philosophy.     2d  ed.,  rev. 
and   enl.     N.    Y.,    Macmillan,    1910.     28+ 
602  p.  8°,  cl.,  $2.75  net. 
Bibliography; 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING.    Affleck,  G.  B.     Bibliog- 
raphy of  physical  training;   selected   from 
books  and  periodicals  published  Sept.,  1009- 
Jan.,  1910.    17  p.  D. 
Reprinted     from    the    American    Physical 

Education  Review,  March,  1910. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES.  N.  Y.  CITY.  Becker,  C. 
L.  The  history  of  political  parties  in  the 
province  of  New  York,  1760-1776.  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  1909.  319  P-  23cm.,  (Bulletin  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  no.  286;  His- 
tory ser.,  v.  2,  no.  i.) 
Bibliography:  p.  277-289. 

POPE,  Alexander.  Lefferts,  M.  C.  Alexander 
Pope;  notes  towards  a  bibliography  of 
early  editions  of  his  writings;  a  catalogue 
of  Marshall  C.  Lefferts's  great  collection  of 
first  and  later  editions  of  the  works  of 
Alexander  Pope,  with  the  autograph  man- 
uscript of  An  essay  on  man.  Offered  for 
sale  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
[Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  Torch  Press,  1910.] 
50  p.  25cm. 

RADIATION.  Guilleminot,  Hyacinthe.  Rayons 
x  et  radiations  diverses;  actions  sur  1'or- 
ganisme,  avec  figures  dans  le  texte.  Paris, 
O.  Doin  et  fils,  1910.  2  p.  1.,  317  P-  »!• 
cm.,  (Half-title:  Encyclopedic  scien- 
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tifique,  pub.  sous  la  direction  du  Dr.  Tou- 
louse, Bibliotheque  de  physique  biologique, 
directenr,  A.  Imbert.) 
"Index  bibliographique" :  p.  [2871-302. 
SII.VA  PASSOS,  Jose  da.  Freitas,  Anna  L. 
Rodrigues  de.  Catalogo  dos  documentos 
manuscriptos  que  pertenceram  a  Jose  da 
Silva  Passos,  e  que  foram  offerecidos  a 
real  bibliotheca  publica  municipal  de  Porto. 
Porto,  imp.  Portugueza,  1909.  In-4,  vii- 
600  p. 

STATE  PUBLICATIONS.  Library  of  Congress. 
Division  of  documents.  Monthly  list  of 
state  publications,  January,  1910.  Wash., 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  1910.  43  p.  O. 
The  first  issue  of  a  periodical  list  of  cur- 
rent documents  received  from  the  states,  ter- 
ritories and  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States.  In  an  effort  to  furnish  through  this 
publication  a  complete  record  of  this  class  of 
material,  state  librarians  and  other  officials 
charged  with  the  distribution  of  documents 
have  been  invited  to  cooperate  by  forwarding 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  a  copy  of  each 
state  publication  not  later  than  the  last  day 
of  the  month  in  which  it  appears.  Promises 
of  cooperation  have  been  received  from  a 
large  majority  of  the  states,  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  establish  in  the  remaining 
states  satisfactory  arrangements  for  supply- 
ing the  desired  material.  The  record  is  to  be, 
as  a  rule,  published  monthly,  but  in  case  of  a 
small  number  of  monthly  publications,  titles 
for  two  or  three  months  may  be  combined  in 
a  single  issue.  A  subject  index  will  be  added 
quarterly  and  will  cumulate  throughout  the 
year. 

The  classification  of  titles  is  by  the  name 
of  the  state  in  alphabetical  order.  Brief  an- 
notations are  given  for  some  titles. 

TAMIL  LITERATURE.  British  Museum.  Dept. 
of  Oriental  Printed  Books  and  Manu- 
scripts. A  catalogue  of  the  Tamil  books 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum; 
comp.  by  L.  D.  Barnett  and  the  late  G.  U. 
Pope,  D.D.  Printed  by  order  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  British  Museum.  London,  Brit- 
ish Museum  [etc.],  1909.  viii  p.,  590  col., 
[i]  p.  29x22cm. 

TECHNICAL  LITERATURE.  Pratt  Free  Library. 
Technical  books  of  1909;  a  selection.  28  p. 
S.  [1910.] 

TEXAS.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS.  Rams- 
dell,  C.  W.  Reconstruction  in  Texas. 
N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1910.  c. 
324  p.  O.  (Studies  in  history,  economics 


and  public  law;  ed.  by  the  Faculty  of  Po- 
litical   Science    of    Columbia    University.) 
pap.,  $2.50. 
Bibliography   (2  p.). 

THACKERAY,  William.    Benjamin,  L.  S.   Wil- 

liam   Makepeace   Thackeray;   a   biography 

including  hitherto   uncollected   letters    and 

speeches  and  a  bibliography  of  1300  items, 

by  Lewis  Melville  [pseud.]  ;  with  2  photo- 

gravure portraits   and  numerous   other   il- 

lustrations.    London,  J.  Lane,  1910.     2  v., 

front,  il.  pis.  pors.  facsims.,  22l/2cm. 

"List    of    portraits    of    Thackeray"  :    v.    2. 

p.     [  121  ]  -126.       "List    of    Thackeray    manu- 

scripts":  v.   2,  p.    [i27]-i3O.     "Authorities": 

v.   2,    p.    [i3i]-i42.      Bibliography:    v.    2,    p. 

[143]  -347. 

THOMSON,  William.  Thompson,  Silvanus  P. 
The  life  of  William  Thomson  ;  Baron  Kel- 
vin of  Largs.  In  2  v.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan, 
1910.  20+584;  9-585+1297  P-  pors.  O.  cl., 
$7.50  net,  boxed. 
Bibliography  (54  p.). 

TROPICS.  Schilling  Claus.  Tropenhygiene  ; 
mit  123  abbildungen,  2  karten  und  10  zum 
teil  farbigen  tafeln.  Leipzig,  G.  Thieme, 
1909.  vi  p.,  i  1.,  571  p.  il.  pis.  (partly  col.) 
fold,  maps,  diagrs.,  26cm. 
"Literaturverzeichnis"  :  p.  [525]  -560. 

UNITED  STATES.  BUREAU  OF  SOILS.  United 
States.  Superitendent  of  Documents.  Soils 
bureau.  Bulletins,  circulars,  and  field  oper- 
ations of  the  Soils  bureau,  Agriculture  de- 
partment, U.  S.  A.  For  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington.  [2d 
ed.]  [Wash.,  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1910.]  8  p. 
2ocm.  (Price  list  46.) 

UNITED  STATES.  CONGRESS.  HOUSE.  Follett, 
Mary  Parker.  The  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  with  an  introduction 
by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.D.  N.  Y., 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1909.  xxvi,  378  p. 


Appendix  A.  Bibliography  of  the  speaker- 
ship. 

WEST  INDIES.  Institute  of  Jamaica,  Kingston. 
Library.  Bibliography  of  the  West  Indies 
(excluding  Jamaica),  by  Frank  Cundall, 
secretary  and  librarian  of  the  Institute  of 
Jamaica.  Kingston,  Institute  of  Jamaica, 
1909.  3  p.  I.,  179  p.  2il/2cm. 
"Index  of  names"  (p.  152-179)  includes 

references     to     "Bibliographia     jamaicensis," 
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published  by  the  Institute  in  1902,  and  "Sup- 
plement to  Bibliographia  jamaicensis,"  pub- 
lished 1908. 

IMPORTANT   SALES  CATALOGS 
CATALOGUS   DISSERTATIONUM    PHILOLOGICARUM 
CLASSICARUM.    Ed.  2.    Leipzig,  1910.    652  p. 
D. 

INDEXES 

The  Office  of  the  Publishers'  Weekly,  N. 
Y.  City,  has  recently  issued  "The  Annual 
Library  Index,  1909,  including  periodicals, 
American  and  English;  Essays,  book-chap- 
ters, etc.,  bibliography,  necrology,  index  to 
dates  of  principal  events,  and  select  lists  of 
libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada," 
ed.  with  the  co-operation  of  members  of  the 
American  Library  Association  by  W:  I. 
Fletcher. 

The  volume  is  of  the  same  character 
as  those  of  previous  years,  the  new  feature 
of  last  year's  volume  being  repeated  with 
additions  in  its  select  lists  of  libraries.  Be- 
sides noting  the  leading  live  libraries  of  U.  S. 
and  Canada  with  statistics  as  to  size,  income 
and  book  expenditures,  information  is  given 
on  the  library  organizations  of  each  state. 


IRotes 


Queries 


BOOKPLATES.  —  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Macdonald 
is  an  engraver  of  bookplates  with  a  growing 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  his  work. 
We  have  proofs,  many  of  them  signed,  of 
about  80  of  his  plates.  These  are  all 
mounted  on  cards  11^x16,  and  matted,  the 
mat  and  cards  being  hinged,  so  that  the 
plates  cannot  easily  be  injured.  We  have 
printed  a  few  signs,  11^x16  in  size,  as 
follows  : 

Bookplate     Exhibition 

Proofs    of    plates    designed    and 

engraved  by  A.  N.  Macdonald 

of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Proofs  of  eighty-five  copper 
plates  by  Mr.  Macdonald  can 
now  be  seen  in  this  Library 

The  exhibit  includes  a  series  of  proofs 
showing  all  the  steps  in  the  making  of  a 
bookplate  from  the  first  sketches  through 
the  trial  proofs,  up  to  the  finished  plate, 
which  is  also  shown.  With  these  are  shown 
also  the  tools  used  by  the  engraver. 

We  have  shown  this  exhibit  for  several 
weeks  in  the  library,  and  it  has  now  oc- 
curred to  us  that  a  few  other  libraries  may 
care  enough  to  show  it  to  pay  transporta- 
tion expenses  from  Newark,  and  a  small 
fee  of  $2.  The  fees  will  be  applied  to  cover 
the  cost  of  mounting  and  any  incidental 
expenses  either  of  the  library  or  of  the 
engraver,  Mr.  Macdonald.  J.  C.  DANA. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  DOCUMENTS. —  I  should 
be  glad  to  correspond  with  any  libraries  that 
have  adopted  the  classification  of  the  United 
States  Departmental  Documents.  We  have 
recently  rearranged  our  volumes  under  this 
classification,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  learn 
the  experience  of  others  in  the  same  work. 

HERBERT  O.  BRIGHAM, 
State  Librarian,  Providence,  R.  I. 

FURTHER  VERDICT  ON  THE  DICTIONARY.  —  As 
an  old  worker  on  dictionaries  and  cyclo- 
paedias, I  desire  to  express  my  approval  of 
what  Mr.  Arthur  Brooks  says  of  alphabetical 
arrangement,  in  the  February  and  April  is- 
sues of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL.  Like  him,  I 
was  very  much  disappointed  to  see  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  international  dictionary 
the  divided  alphabet,  which  I  believe  to  be  a 
distinct  step  backwards.  What  we  need  now 
is  a  dictionary  publisher  who  will  be  cour- 
ageous enough  to  place  all  the  entries  in  his 
book  in  a  single  alphabet  including  words, 
phrases,  proper  names,  quotations  from  for- 
eign languages  and  whatever  else  he  might 
see  fit  to  include.  I  venture  to  predict  that 
the  first  dictionary  to  adopt  this  plan  will 
soon  distance  its  competitors,  provided  it  is 
comparable  with  them  in  every  other  respect. 
ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK. 

NOTES       AND       QUERIES       INDEXED.  —  G.       E. 

Stechert  &  Co.  have  reprinted  the  indexes  to 
series  in  and  v  of  "Notes  and  queries,"  the 
well-known  English  periodical.  These  vol- 
umes have  been  worth  $25  to  $30,  and  even 
at  these  exorbitant  prices  could  not  be  found. 
The  two  volumes  together  are  offered  for 
$10  and  any  separate  volume  for  $7.50. 

WARNING  TO  LIBRARIANS.  —  It  has  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
that  the  "Report  on  the  Star-spangled 
banner,  Hail  Columbia,  America,  Yankee 
Doodle,  comp.  by  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Music,"  1909,  has 
been  offered  for  sale  by  certain  private  con- 
cerns at  $1.25.  This  publication  can  be  ob- 
tained direct  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  at  85  cents  a  copy. 


Xibrarg  Calendar 


MAY 

9.  Pa.    L.    C.      Phil.    F.    L.      H.    Josephine 

Widener  Branch. 

Program:    Library  work   in   the   open   coun- 
try,  bv  Miss   Sarah  B.  Askew. 
3i-Je.  2.  Pacific  Northwest  L.  Assoc.     Port- 
land, Ore. 

JUNE 

30- July  6.  A.  L.  A.  annual  meeting.     Macki- 
nac  Island.     Grand  Hotel. 
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THE  A.  L.  A.  conference  program,  printed 
in  full  elsewhere,  gives  promise  of  a  meet- 
ing of  large  interest;  in  fact,  the  one  crit- 
icism that  suggests  itself  is  that  the  num- 
ber of  "days  off,"  which  made  the  Bretton 
Woods  conference  so  agreeable,  will  not  be 
possible.  The  Sunday  day  of  rest,  will,  how- 
ever, be  followed  by  the  national  holiday 
\\liich.  instead  of  being  spent  on  the  post- 
conference  trip,  as  mistakenly  scheduled,  will 
be  given  up  largely  to  the  meetings  of  the 
smaller  associations  and  sections,  so  that  the 
membership  outside  these  may  enjoy  the  de- 
lights of  Mackinac  Island  at  their  will.  The 
opening  general  session  on  Michigan  day 
will  be  given  over  to  welcome  by  the  Mich- 
igan hosts  and  to  Michigan  topics;  and  the 
closing  session  will  be  happily  assigned  to  our 
Canadian  brethren  across  the  lake  as  Cana- 
dian day.  Recreation  will  be  one  of  the 
specializations  of  the  conference,  with  a 
recreation  symposium  on  Tuesday  to  discuss 
recreation  for  librarians,  while  stories,  legends 
and  songs  of  Michigan  and  Canada  will  form 
pleasant  features  of  the  respective  days,  and 
play-grounds  will  be  a  special  topic  at  one  of 
the  Children's  Library  sessions.  Another  inter- 
esting specialization  will  be  with  relation  to 
agricultural  libraries  and  their  clientele  —  a 
vital  topic  of  growing  importance  to  rural 
and  even  suburban  libraries.  The  new  sec- 
tion on  professional  training  will  hold  its 
first  meeting  at  this  conference,  and  the  Spe- 
cial Libraries  Association,  projected  at  the 
Bretton  Woods  conference,  will  also  come 
into  full  activity.  A  further  feature  of  the 
specialization  which,  in  a  way,  marks  this 
conference  will  be  the  number  of  meetings 
held  by  the  sections  and  associations,  while 
on  the  other  hand  coordination  will  have 
further  consideration  at  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Libraries  Association.  Though  this 
seems  a  crowded  program,  Mackinac  Island, 
a  multutn  in  parvo  of  landscape  beauty, 
brings  together  so  many  outdoor  delights 
within  easy  walking  access  that  there  should 
be  no  lack  of  enjoyment  under  the  open  sky 
even  for  those  who  do  not  take  boat  for  the 
post-conference  trip  along  the  lakes. 


THE  Section  on  professional  training, 
which,  as  its  name  shows,  embraces  a  wider 
field  than  the  training  given  library  schools 
only,  will  include  in  its  program  at  Mackinac 
the  consideration  of  the  apprentice  class.  The 
Section,  which  was  established  at  Bretton 
W.oods,  presents  its  first  program  at  Mack- 
inac, and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  follow  the 
development  and  experience  of  library  train- 
ing as  expressed  through  this  channel  of  the 
Association.  To  the  library  student  of  to-day 
just  beginning  her  professional  career,  the  di- 
versity of  library  interests,  the  many  and  wide 
inter-relations  between  the  library  and  the  so- 
cial fields  of  labor,  the  outlook  is  confusing 
through  its  breadth  and  its  complexity,  and 
it  is  important  that  in  the  planning  of  library 
school  curricula  and  methods  a  fair  and  even 
perspective  be  observed,  that  the  librarian  of 
to-morrow  may  not  be  hampered  by  ill-bal- 
anced theories  acquired  by  the  library  stu- 
dent of.  to-day.  The  Section  for  Library 
School  Training,  which  was  established  at 
Bretton  Woods,  will  present  its  'first  program 
at  Mackinac,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  fol- 
low the  development  and  experience  of  li- 
brary training  as  expressed  through  this 
channel  of  the  Association. 


THE  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  New 
York  Library  Club  has  given  pleasant  occa- 
sion both  for  retrospect  and  prospect,  at  the 
annual  dinner  and  now  in  the  symposium 
at  the  last  meeting,  when  the  twenty-five 
years  of  the  realized  past  and  the  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  unknown  future  were  re- 
corded and  forecasted.  We  have  asked  the 
participants  in  this  symposium  to  re-shape 
their  thoughts  and  words  freely  into  more  per- 
manent form,  and  their  contributions  make  the 
leading  article  in  this  issue.  It  will  surprise 
some  of  the  veterans  and  most  of  the  younger 
librarians  to  realize  how  great  have  been  the 
changes  in  the  library  world  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  imag- 
ination to  forecast  as  great  changes  in  the 
next  twenty-five  years.  But  these  will  doubt- 
less come  in  geometrical  rather  than  arith- 
metical ratio,  and  there  is  a  certain  inspira- 
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tion  in  thinking  and  talking  over  ultimate 
possibilities  as  an  incentive  to  present  pro- 
gress. It  has  become  a  commonplace  to  point 
out  that  many  of  the  state  meetings  of  to-day 
are  larger  than  the  national  meetings  of 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  yet  the  library 
development  in  these  United  States  is  per- 
haps scarcely  more  than  begun.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  progress  it  is  almost  to  be  feared 
that  twenty-five  years  hence  it  will  take  all 
the  waking  time  of  the  librarians  to  attend 
the  various  meetings  of  many  associations 
and  read  the  bulky  tomes  of  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  which  will  be  required  to  record  the 
happenings  of  those  times. 

THE  development  of  the  library  ''into  an 
active  from  a  passive  force,"  Miss  Prescott 
reminds  us,  is  Mr.  Bostwick's  apt  description 
of  the  progress  of  the  modern  American  pub- 
lic library.  In  following  the  trend  of  this 
development  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
some  of  the  many  new  features  and  innova- 
tions in  library  work  which  show  the  widen- 
ing influence  of  the  library  in  the  com- 
munity; and  perhaps  in  no  way  has  the  civic 
force  of  the  library  been  more  strengthened 
than  in  the  growth  of  its  hold  upon  the 
laborer  and  the  immigrant.  Passaic,  which 
has  contributed  so  much  toward  this  phase 
of  library  development  and  which  receives  a 
serious  loss  in  the  resignation  of  its  librarian, 
Miss  Campbell,  has  set  a  pace  which  is  now 
being  emulated  by  many  other  libraries.  Miss 
Campbell's  enthusiasm  and  achievement  in 
this  field  has  been  remarkable,  and  it  is  with 
high  honors  that  she  leaves  the  ranks  of  the 
library  profession  to  become  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  North  American  Civic  League 
for  Immigrants,  for  which  she  is  so  peculiarly 
fitted.  In  Chicago  and  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
where  the  stockyard  districts  bring  together 
some  of  the  most  illiterate  and  roughest 
types  of  foreign  workers  there  is  great  op- 
portunity for  the  library,  to  which  the  libra- 
ries of  those  communities  are  now  thorough- 
ly alive,  and  it  may  generally  be  said  that  the 
foreigner  and  the  working  man  to-day  is 
receiving  the  studious  and  intelligent  consid- 
eration of  the  efficient  librarian. 

LOCATED  in  a  Bohemian  neighborhood   of 
New    York    City    the    Webster    Branch    of 


the  New  York  Public  Library  has  greatly 
increased  its  hold  upon  its  locality  by  the 
work  of  its  foreign  room.  Here  the  foreign 
element  in  the  community's  population  is  at 
home,  and  through  the  delightful  evenings 
given  by  the  Bohemian  Club  the  study  of 
Bohemian  music  and  literature  is  encouraged, 
and  by  the  telling  of  Bohemian  stories,  to 
which  adults  and  children  of  this  impres- 
sionable race  alike  sit  enthralled,  the  story- 
hour  is  again  proved  to  be  a  library  force. 
As  Mr.  Legler,  in  his  paper  published  in  the 
Chicago  Education  Bimonthly,  has  happily 
said  the  story  hour,  having  proved  itself, 
needs  no  defense,  as  its  justification  is  to  be 
found  in  the  existence  of  the  story-teller. 


IT  is  not  a  far  cry  from  the  story-teller  to 
the  library  auditorium,  and  it  is  perhaps  only 
in  this  feature  that  the  plant  and  equipment  of 
the  Carnegie  libraries  have  failed  of  their  pur- 
pose. The  auditoriums,  which  have  been  a  fa- 
vorite provision  in  the  Carnegie  plans,  have 
been  little  used,  perhaps  because  library  trus- 
tees in  endeavoring  to  restrict  their  use  to 
purposes  auxiliary  to  or  in  line  with  library 
work  have  in  some  measure  repressed  their 
use.  The  librarian  of  the  modern  type  has 
come  to  regard  his  facilities  and  books  as  the 
enterprising  merchant  regards  his  store  and 
stock,  in  a  common  desire  to  make  the  most 
of  his  ptent  and  push  circulation  or  sales  to 
the  utmost.  It  would  seem  that  the  library  au- 
ditorium might  well  have  more  attention  in 
line  with  this  policy,  just  as  the  great  de- 
partment stores  have  auditoriums  which  are 
used  to  attract  customers  indirectly  to  their 
wares.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  story-telling  hour  in  connection 
with  the  children's  room  might  furnish  a 
hint  for  the  Carnegie  auditorium,  as  by  the 
reading  of  extracts  from  books,  or  the 
development  of  courses  in  literary  reading. 
This  has  already  been  done  for  the  blind, 
who  would  incidentally  be  more  freely  and 
fully  served  if  this  method  could  be  adopted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader.  Ulti- 
mately perhaps  the  phonograph  could  be  used 
for  such  reading.  Certainly  any  suggestion 
is  worth  consideration,  which  will  make  the 
auditorium  an  essential  working  part  of  the 
library  and  insure  its  utilization  to  intro- 
duce those  who  cannot  or  do  not  read  for 
themselves  to  the  pleasure  and  use  of  books. 
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LIBRARY     WORK     AND     THE     NEW   YORK  LIBRARY   CLUB 


AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Library  Club  held  on  Friday  afternoon,  May 
13,  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Central  Park,  the  program  presented  a  twen- 
ty-five years'  retrospect  and  a  twenty-five 
years'  forecast  of  library  activity,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  New  York  City.  The  con- 
tributions to  the  program  are  given,  sub- 
stantially, below. 

i.  A  TWENTY -FIVE  YEARS'  RETROSPECT 
CHANGES    IN    STATISTICS 

Few  of  us  realize,  I  fancy,  what  really 
ancient  history  the  year  1885  represents  in 
library  chronology. 

It  was  a  library  era  so  different  from  our 
own  that  one  feels  in  exploring  it  as  though 
time  had  turned  back  250  instead  of  25  years. 
True,  the  names  of  that  day  are  familiar, 
Dewey,  Bowker,  Peoples,  Nelson  are  well 
known  to  us,  but  fancy  a  library  world  in 
which  there  was  no  real  public  library  in 
either  New  York  or  Brooklyn;  no  library 
system  in  the  whole  country;  no  children's 
work ;  no  state  library  commission ;  no  trav- 
elling libraries;  no  home  libraries;  no  state 
library  associations;  no  local  clubs;  no  li- 
brary schools;  no  apprentice  classes.  It  was 
into  this  empty  world,  on  this  bare  stage, 
that  the  New  York  Library  Club  made  its 
appearance,  June  18,  1885,  the  first  local 
organization,  second  only  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
(1876)  among  the  library  organizations  of 
the  country.  Since  that  day  38  state  associ- 
ations and  24  local  clubs  have  come  into 
being. 

It  is  possible  to  get  some  definite  statistics 
of  that  date  as  the  Bureau  of  Education  is- 
sued a  report  on  the  Statistics  of  Public  li- 
braries from  1884-85.  Unfortunately  a  very 
limited  range  of  subjects  was  covered  (name 
of  library,  when  founded,  class  and  number 
of  volumes)  ;  so  many  things  that  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  must  be  guessed  at 
or  omitted. 

The  largest  library  in  the  country  in  1885, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  had  565,000  vol- 
umes. There  are  to-day  two  libraries,  with 
over  a  million  volumes,  and  four  otheis 
larger  than  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1885. 


There  were  only  two  libraries  between 
300,000  and  500,000  in  1885  to  nine  to-day; 
only  15  between  100,000  and  300,000  against 
62  in  1909,  30  libraries  from  50,000  to  100,000 
in  1885,  while  in  1909  there  were  141. 

In  1885  there  were  only  a  total  of  48  li- 
braries over  50,000  in  the  whole  country, 
while  in  1909  there  are  218. 

In  1885  there  were  2987  libraries  in  the 
whole  country  over  1000  volumes;  in  1909 
there  were  5640;  and  there  are  five  times  as 
many  libraries  over  300,000  volumes  as  there 
were  then.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in 
the  libraries  of  the  country  has  increased 
from  20,000,000  in  1885  to  63,000,000  in  1909. 

The  activities  of  these  libraries  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  their  growth.  There 
are  no  figures  for  circulation  in  1885,  nor 
was  the  circulation  of  libraries  tabulated  in 
1893,  but  in  1876,  only  9  years  before 
1885,  the  total  annual  circulation  in  the  whole 
country  was  8,800,000.  In  1896  it  was 
35,000,000.  So  that  the  circulation  in  1885 
was  probably  about  20,000,000,  while  in  1909 
it  was  75,000,000.  Indeed,  the  circulation  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library  for  1909  was 
nearly  as  large  as  the  total  number  of  vol- 
umes circulated  in  1876  in  the  whole  country, 
and  in  New  York  State  in  1909  more  vol- 
umes were  circulated  than  in  the  United 
States  in  1885. 

To  sum  up,  the  number  of  libraries  hav- 
ing over  1000  volumes  has  increased  59  per 
cent,  since  1885,  the  number  of  volumes  in 
the  libraries  of  the  country  has  increased 
215  per  cent.,  while  the  circulation  of  the 
libraries  has  increased  275  per  cent. 

We  can,  perhaps,  best  comprehend  this 
growth  by  considering  the  case  of  a  few 
individual  libraries.  When  the  New  York 
Library  Club  was  started  at  Columbia  in 
1885,  that  library  contained  only  68,000 
volumes,  less  than  either  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion or  Academy  of  Medicine  now  possess, 
while  to-day  Columbia  contains  450,000,  with 
a  yearly  increase  of  from  15,000  to  20,000 
volumes. 

The  Astor,  Lenox  and  the  then  existing 
component  parts  of  the  present  New  York 
Public  Library  contained  altogether  only 
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282,000  volumes,  while  the  system  to-day  con- 
tains over  a  million  volumes  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

In  Brooklyn  in  1885  all  the  libraries  in 
the  city  put  together  totalled  only  201,000 
volumes.  Now  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library 
alone  has  553,217,  while  the  other  libraries 
of  the  borough  aggregate  365,000. 

Queens  county  contained  only  6800  volumes 
in  1885,  while  the  Queensborough  Library 
to-day  has  about  100,000  volumes. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  comparative  statis- 
tics of  children's  work,  commission  work, 
travelling  library  work,  home  library  work, 
library  schools,  because  these  things  were, 
as  already  stated,  unheard  of  in  1885,  and 
therefore  come  under  the  scope  of  the  papers 
that  follow.  Work  with  schools  had  been 
begun  as  early  as  1880,  and  in  1885  a  report 
was  made  at  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  in  which 
37  libraries  reported  that  they  had  made 
official  connection  with  the  schools.  No  re- 
cent reports  have  been  made  on  this  subject, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  37  public  li- 
braries in  the  country  that  have  not  made 
such  connection  with  the  schools — and  in  all 
the  larger  libraries  this  work  is  a  regularly 
organized  department  of  the  library's  work. 

So,  the  history  of  the  New  York  Library 
Club  is  contemporaneous  with  the  great  activ- 
ities of  the  library  movement  throughout  the 
country,  and  might  well  say  of  it  "all  of 
which  I  saw  and  part  of  which  I  was." 

JOSEPHINE  A.  RATHBONE. 

CHANGES     IN     METHODS 

If  we  compare  the  report  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  of  25  years  ago  (or  that  of 
any  other  library  then  in  existence)  with  its 
latest  issue,  we  can  see  clearly  the  immense 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  work  done  since  then  —  the 
latter  due  not  so  much  to  lack  of  ability  or 
•enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
(sometimes,  in  moments  of  discouragement, 
it  seems  to  me  there  was  more  real,  ener- 
getic, life-giving  enthusiasm  then  than  now), 
but  to  want  of  tools  and  absence  of  method. 
Though  the  evolution  in  our  methods  of  li- 
brary work  has  not  been  sufficiently  gradual 
to  be  sure,  we  have  perfected  these  methods 
to  such  an  extent  that  to-day  we  must  guard 
against  the  other  extreme  —  uselessly  exces- 


sive red  tape  and  over-elaboration.  As  in 
breeding  over-cultivation  leads  in  time  to  a 
species  of  degeneracy  or  imbecility  and  neces- 
sitates a  remingling  with  Mother  Earth,  so 
over-elaboration  must  inevitably  result  in 
time  to  a  return  to  more  primitive  methods. 

The  watchword  of  to-day,  "Cooperation," 
has  been  our  greatest  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  library  work  and 
library  methods,  and  we  cannot  sufficiently 
overestimate  its  resultant  power. 

Before  I  attempt  to  enumerate  the  changes 
in  methods  of  the  more  detailed  work  of  the 
library,  let  me  touch  briefly  upon  the  changes 
in  or  more  exactly  the  development  of  meth- 
ods of  administration  generally. 

To  begin  with  our  Library  architecture. 
Our  library  buildings  to-day  are  much  more 
practicable  than  those  in  existence  25  years 
ago.  Though  not  yet  ideally  perfect,  yet 
light  and  air  and  many  conveniences  are 
now  regarded  as  essential  which  less  than 
25  years  ago  were  not  considered.  The 
charging  desk  and  shelving  found  to-day  in 
our  recently  erected  buildings  are  the  result 
of  study,  not  only  study  of  present  needs  and 
conditions,  but  avoidance  of  by-gone  mis- 
takes. The  Roof,  gardens,  which  would  have 
been  hooted  at  even  by  the  non-conservative 
element  25  years  ago,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  and  may  in  time  occupy 
a  permanent  place  among  library  innovations. 
Since  at  the  present  day,  however,  there  are 
many  other  things  which  will  be  given  prece- 
dence, there  is  no  danger  that  we  shall  be 
overrun  with  roof  gardens  for  some  time  to 
come.  This  new  and  improved  state  of  af- 
fairs has  been  brought  about  largely  by  the 
cooperation  of  architect  and  librarian. 

Our  Library  schools  may  well  come  next, 
for  they  have  assumed  a  most  important 
position  in  our  profession.  The  improve- 
ment in  their  methods  of  instruction,  and, 
most  of  all,  in  their  methods  of  admitting  the 
best,  and  excluding  the  undesirable  candi- 
dates, have  fairly  kept  pace  with  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  libraries  these  schools 
supply.  The  teaching,  while  still  largely 
theoretical,  of  necessity,  is  supplemented  by 
laboratory  work,  so  called,  which  greatly 
serves  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  graduate. 

Summer  schools  have  been  a  much-needed 
offshoot  of  the  regular  library  schools,  and 
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have  proved  their  usefulness  not  only  by  the 
demand  for  admission  but  the  greater  value 
of  the  students,  mainly  untrained  assistants, 
profiting  by  their  existence. 

Apprentice  or  Training  classes  were  in  a 
formative  state,  at  least,  before  summer 
schools  were  thought  of,  and  came  about 
gradually  and  naturally  as  the  need  for  them 
arose.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  when  I 
say  the  first  apprentice  class  was  started  in 
the  Circulation  department  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  then  the  New  York  Free 
Circulating  Library,  about  12  to  15  years 
ago,  up  to  which  time  no  technically  trained 
assistants  formed  part  of  the  library's  staff. 
The  methods  employed  in  the  various  train- 
ing classes  to-day  have  developed  and  im- 
proved, as  have  those  of  the  library  schools, 
and  along  similar  lines,  in  so  far  as  their 
slightly  dissimilar  purposes  or  aims  admit. 

In  our  circulating  libraries,  at  least,  our 
methods  of  Book  selection  and  collection 
have  shown  a  gratifying  improvement  to  the 
public,  whose  tastes  and  wants  and  desires 
are  now  consulted  and  fulfilled  whenever 
possible.  The  excellent  aids  in  this  branch 
of  library  science,  such  as  are  afforded  the 
smaller  libraries  by  the  A.  L.  A.  book-lists 
and  others,  cannot  be  too  warmly  com- 
mented upon.  Book  appropriations  in  the 
larger  city  budgets  at  any  rate  are  now  dis- 
tinctly specified  and  no  such  money  may  be 
diverted  into  other  channels. 

Special  collections  or  Special  libraries,  so 
called,  have  sprung  up  as  the  demand  for 
them  grew,  and  we  have  now,  among  others, 

Musical  collections; 

Technical  books; 

Text-book  collections; 

Foreign  books  for  foreign  readers 
(vastly  different  to  foreign  collections 
for  students  of  those  languages)  ; 

Libraries  for  the  blind;  and 

Travelling  libraries. 

The  last  named  form  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  branches  and  deposit  stations  or  sta- 
tions of  a  large  branch  system,  which  in  turn 
were  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  needs  of 
a  large  city  and  of  smaller  towns  scattered 
over  a  considerable  area,  or  containing  sev- 
eral widely  separated  or  distinct  social 
classes,  as  is  the  case  in  Passaic,  N.  J.  Just 
as  the  branches  reach  the  larger  sections  of 


the  community,  so  the  stations  do  their  most 
effective  work  between  the  branches,  a  sort 
of  connecting  link,  while  the  travelling  libra- 
ries supply  the  interstices  left  unprovided 
for,  only  here  the  books  go  three-fourths  of 
the  way  to  meet  the  borrower,  while  bor- 
rowers to  obtain  books  from  the  branches  or 
stations  must  needs  elect  to  go  and  get  them. 
The  latter  condition  may  change  in  time,  and 
the  era  of  the  perfected  flying  machine  may 
also  usher  in  the  universal  delivery  of  books 
to  the  homes  of  the  people,  an  experiment 
which  has  been  and  is  being  tried  by  a  few, 
though  mainly  as  yet  confined  to  the  rural 
districts  of  our  country. 

The  interbranch-loan  system,  the  name  of 
which  signifies  when  it  came  into  being,  has 
done  much  to  modify  the  methods  of  book 
selection  for  branches,  necessitating  to-day 
a  less  full  and  rounded  collection  in  each 
branch  of  a  system,  since  by  this  device  any 
borrower  is  now  enabled  to  procure  a  book 
no  matter  for  which  branch  it  is  purchased, 
or  in  which  branch  it  is  placed.  A  book 
rarely  used  or  too  expensive  to  duplicate 
does  good  and  sufficient  service  in  this  way 
and  no  section  of  a  community  is  slighted 
or  overlooked. 

The  methods  of  reaching  the  children  of  a 
community  more  directly  by  means  of  our 
Children's  rooms,  Children's  departments,  or 
whatever  they  may  be  designated,  is  a  new 
departure  of  the  last  quarter  century,  which 
has  grown  and  developed  until  to-day  it  is 
in  danger  of  not  only  occupying  its  own  posi- 
tion but  of  usurping  the  place  which  should 
rightfully  be  accorded  the  adult  community. 
The  most  interesting  if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant (to  us)  feature  of  this  branch  of  li- 
brary work  is  the  story  hour,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  attitude  of  the  library  concerned 
as  to  the  justification  of  its  raison  d'etre, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  child  itself  it 
will  always  prove  the  prime  attraction. 

Whether  the  work  with  children  led  grad- 
ually to  a  closer  Relation  with  schools,  or 
vice  versa,  or  whether  they  developed  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
with  certainty,  though  I  incline  to  the  latter 
belief.  For  I  recollect  that  in  the  New  York 
Free  Circulating  Library,  when  there  existed 
no  relations  with  schools  and  when  work 
with  children  was  not  yet  thought  of  as  we 
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know  it  to-day,  when  the  closed  shelf  system 
still  prevailed  and  all  one's  ideas  were  con- 
centrated on  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  chil- 
dren in  as  expeditious  a  manner  as  possible 
that  the  adult  might  at  least  find  a  foothold 
near  the  desk,  one  librarian  chummed  up 
over  the  charging  desk  with  a  live  and  inter- 
ested teacher  to  such  good  purpose  that 
"Cooperation  (though  we  didn't  formulate 
that  expression  then)  with  schools"  and 
Travelling  libraries  (as  known  in  our  large 
branch  systems)  took  root  and  grew  and 
began  to  flourish. 

The  idea  of  Inter-library  loans  is  one  yet 
young  in  its  conception,  but  sure  to  prevail 
in  time  and  grow  with  use.  The  Library  of 
Congress,  as  usual,  is  setting  a  good  example 
in  this  direction. 

Consider  for  a  moment  in  passing  the 
Circulation  of  pictures,  which  is  being  car- 
ried on  with  such  success  by  the  Pratt  In- 
stitute Free  Library,  where  this  work  as  it 
is  now  done  originated,  and  by  the  Newark 
Public  Library,  and  was  not  thought  of  25 
years  ago. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments 
of  the  last  quarter  century  and  one  most  far 
reaching  in  its  results  was  the  introduction 
of  the  Open  shelf  system  or  free  access  to 
the  shelves.  The  decided  advantages  of  this 
innovation  cannot  be  disputed,  though  it  has 
brought  other  and  serious  problems  in  its 
train.  "To  be  or  not  to  be"  (as  it  is  at 
present)  is  still  a  mooted  question.  The 
problem  of  keeping  our  treasures  safe  from 
the  clever  book  thieves  recently  infesting  our 
libraries  is  a  serious  one,  and  may  lead  per- 
force to  a  modification  of  our  present  gen- 
erous system  of  throwing  all  shelves  open  to 
the  public  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  onward  movement  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  voracious  reader  gave  birth  to 
the  so-called  Two  book  system,  which  per- 
mitted (nay  entreated)  each  member  of  the 
public  to  take  home  with  him  two  books  in- 
stead of  one  as  formerly.  To  be  sure  only 
one  of  these  might  be  a  work  of  fiction,  but 
with  the  second,  of  a  more  serious  character, 
if  he  didn't  care  to  read  it,  he  could  adorn 
his  parlor  center  table  and  impress  his  vis- 
itors and  friends.  Out  of  this  beginning  and 
the  work  with  schools  grew  the  larger  priv- 
ileges of  teachers'  and  students'  cards,  en- 


titling these  special  readers  to  a  still  greater 
number  of  books.  And  the  limit  has  not  yet 
been  reached  nor  set. 

To  turn  now  to  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  more  detailed  methods 
pursued  in  the  various  branches  of  library 
work,  I  can  but  mention  them  in  passing 
this  afternoon,  for  they  are  numerous  enough 
to  require  a  paper  to  themselves. 

To  begin  with  the  Purchase  of  books,  the 
mechanical  part  of  this  work  I  mean,  the 
systematic  methods  of  doing  which  differ  so 
greatly  from  the  — shall  we  say  —  unsys- 
tematic or  haphazard  or  unbusiness  like 
methods  of  a  decade  ago.  To-day  we  have 
our  book  order  slips  neatly  printed  with  all 
information  concerning  the  book,  its  coming 
and  its  going  (into  circulation)  that  may  be 
required.  The  manner  in  which  new  books 
are  received  into  a  library,  the  business  like 
routine  that  dogs  the  steps  of  each  volume 
until  it  has  reached  a  resting  place  on  the 
library  shelf,  is  in  itself  a  study  in  evolution. 

Next  in  order  we  may  consider  the  Charg- 
ing system,  a  most  important  factor  in  our 
circulation  work.  Change  of  method  is  here 
a  misnomer,  and  would  better  be  referred  to 
as  a  unification  of  all  methods  into  the  one 
almost  perfect  and  certainly  most  simple  and 
elastic  of  all  charging  systems,  which  was 
evolved  about  20  years  ago  and  has  not  ma- 
terially changed  in  any  essential  since  then. 

It  is  known  as  the  Newark  charging  sys- 
tem, because  the  modesty  of  its  founder 
would  not  permit  it  to  be  called  what  it 
rightfully  should  be. 

We  have  now  reached  the  subjects  with 
which  I  am  supposed  at  any  rate  to  be  most 
familiar:  Accessioning,  Shelf-listing,  Catalog- 
ing, Classification  and  Book  numbering,  and 
any  changes  in  the  methods  of  these  particular 
branches  of  library  work  I  have  naturally 
followed  most  closely  and  with  the  greatest 
interest.  For  that  very  reason  perhaps  I 
shall  say  almost  nothing  about  them,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  do  them  justice  in  the  brief  time 
at  my  disposal.  The  accessioning  has  been  so 
curtailed  and  simplified  during  the  past  five 
years  that  I  am  beginning  to  hope  the  simple 
process  of  evolution  will  determine  its  entire 
superfluity  in  the  near  future.  The  shelf  list 
is  no  longer  a  record  of  voluminous  sheets 
in  ponderous  tomes  with  a  paucity  of  infor- 
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mation  regarding  its  volumes  and  their  his- 
tory, but  a  full  and  satisfactory  record  of 
these  volumes  on  cards  readily  handled,  per- 
manent in  form,  and  occupying,  if  not  a 
smaller,  a  more  convenient  space  or  place 
than  did  the  record  of  25  years  ago.  The 
open  shelves  have  caused  some  modifications 
in  the  classification  and  system  of  book  num- 
bering in  most  libraries,  the  latter  method  of 
facilitating  the  placing  and  finding  of  a  book 
having  loomed  on  the  library  horizon  some 
23  years  ago.  In  the  methods  of  cataloging 
the  greatest  changes,  changes  for  the  better, 
have  been  tried  and  not  found  wanting.  The 
simplification  here,  the  amputation  of  unnec- 
essary frills  and  furbelows,  the  grafting  on 
of  the  more  important  parts,  and  in  partic- 
ular the  cooperation  open  to  us  all  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  meant  not  evolution 
but  a  revolution  in  the  methods  of  cataloging. 

I  pass  on  hastily  to  the  improved  methods 
of  Book  repairing  and  Bookbinding.  The 
latter  needs  little  mention  from  me,  as  none 
of  you  can  fail  to  be  familiar  with  the  best 
bound  books  and  the  special  features  that 
n:ake  one  consider  them  well  bound,  those 
in  the  famous  Chivers'  bindings.  To  the 
head  of  this  firm,  too,  we  are  indebted  for 
many  valuable  hints  on  the  repair  of  books. 
No  one  to-day  will  refuse  to  concede  the  fact 
that  25  years  ago  the  repairing  of  any  book, 
v/hether  valuable  or  not,  was  usually  in- 
trusted either  to  the  latest  comer  or  the  most 
inefficient  assistant  in  other  respects,  or  to  the 
page  or  messenger,  to  work  or  wreak  her 
will  on  as  she  would.  She  usually  did.  Slap 
dash  T  hear  the  paste  go  down  and  bang,  the 
book  is  closed  to  dry  and  stick  as  may  be! 
A  pamphlet  just  published,  entitled  "Mending" 
and  repair  of  books,"  by  Margaret  Wright 
Brown,  will  serve  to  show  the  reader  more 
clearly  than  I  could  tell  you  the  care  and 
method  now  employed  in  this  perhaps  not  so 
interesting  but  certainly  important  part  of 
library  work. 

The  multiplicity  of  processes  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  work  of  any  library,  and  more 
particularly  of  a  large  library  or  system  of 
libraries,  has  necessitated  more  exact  and 
more  systematic  methods,  and  as  an  outcome 
most  libraries  have  to-day,  either  in  print  or 
some  less  permanent  form,  specific  rules  and 
regulations  which  serve  to  guide  the  mem- 


bers of  their  staff  and  to  maintain  a  uniform- 
ity of  method  in  accomplishing  results  which 
is  truly  remarkable. 

In  conclusion  I  might  add  that  to  my 
knowledge  and  belief  the  various  changes  in 
methods  of  administration  and  work  evolved 
during  the  past  25  years  have  been  for  the 
better,  if  we  may  judge  by  results,  and  that 
in  the  few  cases  where  the  pendulum  is  still 
swinging  violently  and  somewhat  danger- 
ously over  to  the  wrong  side,  time,  and  the 
experience  which  time  brings  with  it,  will  be 
sure  to  jar  it  back  into  place. 

THERESA  HITCHLER. 

CHANGES  IN   SCOPE 

Mr.  Bostwick  in  his  new  book,  "The  Amer- 
ican public  library,"  expresses  so  well  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  whole  li- 
brary attitude  in  the  last  25  years  that  I  am 
going  to  quote  one  of  his  opening  sentences. 
He  says:  "The  library  is  now  required  to  be 
an  active,  not  merely  a  passive  force;  it  not 
only  guards  and  preserves  its  books,  but  it 
makes  them  accessitle  to  those  who  want 
them,  and  it  tries  to  see  that  those  who  need 
them  realize  that  need  and  act  accordingly. 
Its  duty  extends  to  the  entire  community, 
not  merely  to  those  who  enter  its  doors." 

Merely  to  enumerate  some  of  the  modern 
library  facilities  shows  us  what  the  advance 
has  been  —  free  access  to  shelves,  cheerful 
and  home-like  libraries,  rooms  for  children 
—  cooperation  with  schools  —  collection  and 
distribution  of  prints  for  school  use,  libraries 
for  the  blind,  with  teachers  who  show  them 
how  to  use  their  books,  inter-library  loans, 
longer  hours  of  opening,  cooperative  catalog- 
ing, travelling  and  home  libraries,  library 
clubs  and  associations,  institutes  and  com- 
missions, and  last,  but  far  from  least,  the 
library  school.  It  is  interesting  to  read  that 
at  the  first  discussion  of  free  access  to 
shelves  at  an  A.  L.  A.  meeting  in  1888  Miss 
Martha  Nelson,  of  Trenton,  was  the  only 
member  who  reported  absolutely  free  access, 
the  others  believing  that  while  it  was  highly 
desirable  it  was  also  highly  impracticable. 
It  was  exactly  25  years  ago  that  the  first 
children's  room  was  recommended  by  a  New 
York  school  teacher,  and  established  on 
Ninth  avenue  not  even  in  connection  with 
a  library.  Subsequently  it  was  moved  to  the 
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third  floor  of  the  George  Bruce  Branch  of 
the  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library,  and 
after  it  had  been  there  for  a  time  the  trus- 
tees asked  to  have  it  removed  because  the 
children  made  such  a  noise  going  up  and 
down  stairs.  Now  every  branch  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  has  a  children's  room, 
and  most  of  them  are  on  the  third  floor. 
Travelling  libraries  date  back  many  years,  in 
fact,  according  to  Mr.  Bostwick,  they  were 
known  as  early  as  1810  in  Scotland  in  con- 
nection with  parish  work,  but  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  the  work  has  developed  to  its 
present  proportions.  Our  own  New  York 
Public  Library,  which  did  not  even  exist  25 
years  ago,  does  the  largest  work  of  this  kind 
in  the  world.  The  keynote  of  the  present 
time  is  cooperation,  the  leader  in  the  move- 
ment being  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
acts  as  a  central  cataloging  bureau  for  the 
whole  country  and  also  prints  and  distributes 
various  library  publications.  Among  college 
and  reference  libraries  this  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation is  developing  very  strongly,  both  in  the 
way  of  inter-library  loans  and  in  the  custom 
which  is  gaining  in  favor,  of  specializing  in 
certain  classes,  so  that  libraries  in  the  same 
city  or  even  in  neighboring  localities  may 
supplement  each  other  and  prevent  needless 
duplication.  The  depository  catalogs  sent 
out  by  the  Library  of  Congress  have  started 
the  development  of  Union  catalogs,  which 
are  in  reality  bibliographies  of  material 
available  for  a  library  should  its  own  supply 
fall  short  of  the  requirements. 

The  American  Library  Association  was 
formed  25  years  ago,  but  it  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  attendance  at  the  meetings  was 
smaller  than  at  our  own  library  club  meet- 
ings of  to-day.  Now  it  numbers  over  1000 
members  and  has  numerous  sections,  any  one 
of  which  has  meetings  as  large  as  those  for- 
merly held  by  the  whole  Association.  Our 
own  library  of  Columbia  University  is  a 
striking  example  of  advance  and  one  that 
it  is  particularly  appropriate  to  quote,  for  it 
was  there  that  the  Library  Club  was  formed 
25  years  ago  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Dewey's 
administration,  when  Columbia  University 
Library  as  it  exists  to-day  was  really  started. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  in  early  reports  of 
the  annual  appropriation  of  $100,  and  the  in- 
crease of  125  volumes  a  year,  that  the  library 


was  open  from  1.30  to  3,  five  days  each  week, 
that  only  the  two  upper  classes  were  allowed 
to  use  it,  and  that  the  librarian's  salary  was 
raised  to  $300  a  year. 

Mr.  Dewey  was  given  $2000  to  organize  a 
staff,  and  as  a  great  innovation  he  resolved 
to  admit  women  into  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  library.  In  those  days  there  was  no  work 
room  for  the  staff  apart  from  the  general 
reading  room,  and  whenever  these  women 
left  their  desks  the  eyes  of  the  students  fol- 
lowed their  every  movement.  They  had  been 
warned  so  fully  of  the  uncertainty  of  their 
position,  however,  that  they  hardly  dared  lift 
their  eyes  as  they  crossed  the  floor.  On  one 
occasion  one  of  their  number  appeared  in  a 
new  gown.  At  once  the  word  was  passed 
among  the  students,  and  before  the  day  was 
over  it  had  been  carefully  inspected  by  over 
300  eyes.  The  preponderance  of  women  in  the 
Columbia  Library  of  to-day,  however,  testifies 
to  the  success  of  Mr.  Dewey's  experiment. 

It  was  here,  too,  that  the  first  library  school 
was  started  nearly  25  years  ago,  Mr.  Dewey 
being  the  leader  in  this  as  in  many  other 
library  movements.  The  first  members  of 
his  staff  were  on  probation  for  positions  as 
teachers  in  this  school  and,  fortunately  for 
all  of  us,  Mrs.  Fairchild  was  one  of  these 
members.  She  celebrated  her  25th  anniver- 
sary in  library  work  last  fall,  and  there  are 
few  if  any  in  the  library  world  who  have 
contributed  more  than  she  has  to  its  growth 
and  development. 

I  was  myself  a  member  of  the  second  class 
in  this  library  school,  where  those  three  pio- 
neers, Mrs.  Fairchild,  Mr.  Dewey  and  Mr. 
Baker,  were  giving  to  library  work  its  new 
impetus.  So  there  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction 
to  me  in  this  backward  glance  across  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  in  which  so  much  that  is 
real  and  lasting  has  been  accomplished. 

HARRIET  B.  PRESCOTT. 

CHANGES     IN     IDEALS 

It  might  be  said  as  to  changes  in  ideals 
that  the  past  twenty-five  years,  or  better, 
the  thirty-five  years  since  the  organization 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  had 
seen  the  origin  and  development  of  a  pro- 
fessional ideal  in  librarians.  The  old  libra- 
rian, as  has  often  been  said,  was  the  book- 
keeper, illustrated  in  the  oft  quoted  story  of 
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that  librarian  of  Harvard,  who  came  out  of 
Gore  Hall  one  afternoon  in  great  glee  saying 
that  only  two  books  were  out  of  the  library 
and  that  he  was  going  across  to  Professor 
Agassiz's  house  to  get  those  in.  The  recent 
death  of  S.  Hastings  Grant,  librarian  of  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Library  during  the 
Civil  War,  recalls  the  day  when  there  was 
as  much  politics  in  the  election  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Mercantile  Library,  with  long 
strings  of  voters  waiting  to  cast  their  bal- 
lots for  the  clerk  of  their  choice,  as  in  the 
election  of  Mayor,  and  when  this  elec- 
tion seemed  much  more  important  in  their 
perspective  than  the  use  of  books.  There 
were  great  librarians  in  those  days,  as  Win- 
sor,  Cutter  and  Poole,  but  they  were  sporadic 
rather  than  typical,  and  it  was  thirty-five 
years  ago  in  Anno  M.  D.  of  the  library  world 
that  Mr.  Dewey  came  to  the  front  with  the 
library  banner  inscribed  with  the  motto,  "The 
best  reading  for  the  greatest  number  at  the 
least  cost."  Since  that  time  and  since  his 
pioneer  work  in  New  York,  when  the  li- 
brary club  was  founded  twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  ideal  of  the  library  profession  has 
broadened  and  heightened  until  now  librari- 
anship  is  a  real  profession,  of  exceptionally 
high  ideals.  The  aim  of  quantity,  in  circu- 
lation, is,  let  us  hope,  being  superseded  by 
the  aim  of  quality,  as  a  nobler  standard. 
The  library  ideal  covers  a  vast  amount  of 
social  service,  in  the  sunshine  of  the  chil- 
dren's room,  in  the  story  telling  hour,  in 
work  among  the  foreigners,  out  of  whom  the 
library  is  to  help  make  the  American  citi- 
zen, for  workingmen  and  throughout  all 
classes  of  the  community.  We  have  come  to 
feel  that  there  is  no  higher  calling  than  that 
of  the  librarian,  none  in  which  the  ideal  sets 
a  higher  standard  of  ultimate  achievement; 
and  let  us  hope  that  when  our  successors 
twenty-five  years  hence  discuss  this  theme, 
they  will  find  our  ideals  of  to-day  almost 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  larger  and 
higher  ideals  of  that  future,  their  present. 
R.  R.  BOWKER. 

TWENTY-FIVE    YEARS'    FORECAST 
LIBRARIES    AND    SCHOOLS 

There  may  be  noted  three  tendencies  in 
the  development  of  the  relation  between 
libraries  and  schools:  The  tendency  toward 
greater  centralization  of  lending  libraries 


and  of  library  service  to  schools;  the  ten- 
dency of  the  librarian  to  depend  more  and 
more  upon  the  teacher  in  promoting  the 
use  of  books  by  students;  and  the  tendency 
to  provide  for  more  systematic  instruction 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  books,  especially  in 
high  schools. 

Referring  to  possible  developments  and 
relations  between  libraries  and  institutions 
of  the  higher  learning,  there  should  be  in- 
creasing specialization  among  libraries  of  re- 
search; existing  researches  should  be  ren- 
dered more  available  by  means  of  union  lists 
and  union  catalogs;  and  there  should  be 
greater  liberality  in  respect  to  inter-library 
loans.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  may 
come  when  it  will  be  made  as  easy  to  se- 
cure a  work  of  research  as  to  secure  a  work 
of  fiction.  W.  DAWSON  JOHNSTON. 

SPECIAL    LIBRARIES    AND    CONSULTING    STAFFS 

With  the  rapid  and  constant  changes  in 
conditions  and  requirements  he  would  indeed 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  prophesy  the 
advancement  even  in  library  science  and 
the  suggestion  that  a  "25  years'  forcecast" 
might  more  suitably  be  termed  the  "story- 
telling hour"  is  not  altogether  an  inapt  one. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  no  one,  unless  a 
Dewey,  could  have  foreseen  the  wonderful 
progress  in  library  matters  as  shown  by  the 
retrospective  glance  given  us  to-day. 

It  is  only  of  the  possibilities  of  special  li- 
braries that  I  shall  speak  for  a  moment. 
During  the  past  year  great  interest  was 
aroused  by  a  meeting  of  librarians  repre- 
senting special  libraries.  This  meeting, 
which  was  held  at  Bretton  Woods  during  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  June  29-July  4,  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  organization  —  The  Spe- 
cial Libraries  Association.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Association  an  official  bulletin 
was  established,  Special  Libraries,  which  was 
first  issued  January,  1910.  The  work  thus  ini- 
tiated and  for  which  there  is  a  legitimate 
and,  heretofore,  practically  an  unexplored 
field  will  no  doubt  go  forward  though  per- 
haps not  through  the  medium  of  a  separate 
organization.  More  and  more  the  need  for 
specialization  in  libraries  presents  itself  and 
as  resources  become  known,  students  will  turn 
from  the  free  and  reference  libraries  to  spe- 
cial libraries,  where  they  will  find  all  ma- 
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terial  connected  with  their  own  line  of  work. 
This  is  apparent  in  the  use  of  historical, 
genealogical,  law  and  science  collections. 

The  same  tendency  is  extending  to  in- 
surance, business  and  municipal  libraries, 
and  in  order  that  this  extension  may  pro- 
ceed along  safe  and  sane  lines  the  greatest 
amount  of  cooperation  among  libraries  and 
librarians  will  be  necessary. 

There  are  to-day  too  many  separate  or- 
ganizations and  sections  connected  with  the 
A.  L.  A.  In  the  future  it  may  not  be 
found  essential  to  have  separate  organiza- 
tions representing  the  different  interests,  but 
possibly  the  work  can  all  be  done  within 
the  A.  L.  A.,  thus  saving  additional  meet- 
ings and  further  organizations.  A  catalog 
of  books  in  special  libraries  should  be  pre- 
pared in  such  shape  as  to  be  readily  accessi- 
ble to  all  of  the  libraries  in  order  to  serve 
as  a  key  to  the  location  of  material  and  to 
direct  students  to  the  right  sources.  Follow- 
ing the  trend  as  indicated  at  the  White  Moun- 
tains meeting  there  should  be  storehouses 
for  the  use  not  only  of  general  libraries  but 
for  the  special  libraries.  In  the  plans  for 
the  new  central  library  of  Brooklyn  special 
provisions  have  been  made  for  "book-stor- 
ing" and  the  application  of  storage  facili- 
ties to  library  architecture  must  develop 
rapidly  into  one  of  the  imperative  prob- 
lems of  the  library  future. 

In  order  to  ensure  an  efficient  handling  of 
the  many  and  varied  collections  resulting 
from  increased  specialization  a  staff  of  con- 
sulting librarians  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  render  the  collections  available,  and 
it  will  only  be  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
that  the  best  results  will  follow. 

These  points  are  presented  in  a  sugges- 
tive rather  than  a  definite  outline,  with  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  discussion  and  con- 
sideration through  the  expression  of  varying 
opinions.  FRANK  P.  HILL. 

POSSIBLE  NEW  FIELDS  OR  EXTENSIONS 

My  first  appointment  in  library  work  was 
to  a  headship.  I  was  made  librarian  some 
fifteen  years  ago  of  a  Sunday-school  library. 
That  library  is  now  practically  extinct,  as  are 
other  similar  libraries  with  which  I  have  been 
more  or  less  familiar.  The  work  intended  by 
those  libraries  was  the  safeguarding  of  read- 
ing for  the  young  rather  than  the  promulga- 


tion of  sectarian  doctrine.  That  work  is  now 
left  with  the  public  library  to  do,  and  much  of 
it  remains  to  be  done.  A  man  who  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  education  of  boys  in 
Brooklyn  expressed  his  doubt  not  long  ago, 
within  the  walls  of  our  library,  as  to  whether 
the  public  library  did  not  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  element  in  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly interested.  To  be  sure,  he  was 
quite  ignorant  of  what  our  library  stood  for, 
but  it  ought  to  be  impossible  for  an  intelli- 
gent person  to  entertain  such  a  sentiment  as 
that  at  this  stage  of  library  progress.  Libra- 
ries should  further  cooperate  with  the 
churches  in  furnishing  recommended  reading 
to  the  pupils  of  the  Sunday-schools. 

We  are  saying  much  just  now  about  library 
cooperation  and  affiliation  and  inter-library 
lending.  Inter-library  reference  on  a  large 
scale  is  soon  to  be  accomplished.  An  inquiry 
came  to  our  library  a  few  days  ago  about  an 
unusual  matter.  The  book  needed  to  meet  the 
case  was  something  of  a  rarity  and  unfortu- 
nately was  not  fn  our  possession.  I  had  be- 
fore me  the  offer  of  a  copy  at  a  fair  figure, 
but  was  hardly  prepared  to  recommend  the 
outlay.  Appealing  by  telephone  to  the  library 
that  seemed  likeliest  to  have  the  work  I  was 
disappointed,  then  turning  to  another  near-by 
reference  collection  I  happily  succeeded  in 
locating  the  book.  Thereupon  our  borrower 
was  advised  to  go  there  and  consult  the 
work  at  his  convenience,  an  arrangement 
that  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  all  con- 
cerned. If  every  public  and  semi-public  li- 
brary in  every  community  shall  be  ready 
to  respond  to  all  kinds  of  inter-reference 
work,  especially  in  unusual  fields,  much  du- 
plication will  be  saved  thereby. 

The  libraries  are  doing  a  great  deal  now 
to  serve  the  industrial  public.  The  work 
in  that  field  has  hardly  begun,  and  librarians 
must  arouse  themselves  if  they  expect  the 
work  to  remain  in  their  hands.  I  received 
recently  a  letter  from  a  manufacturing  house 
in  a  large  city  making  certain  inquiries  in 
behalf  of  the  technical  library  which  they 
were  developing  for  their  own  employes. 
The  greater  part  of  that  effort  should  have 
been  made  for  them  by  the  local  public  li- 
brary, and  a  far  larger  community  would 
thereby  be  served  with  economy  in  every  direc- 
tion. But  if  the  public  library  falls  short  of  the 
need,  every  factory  must  have  a  library  unto 
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itself.  The  special  endeavor  put  forth  at 
Pratt  in  this  line  is  only  fringing  the  possi- 
bilities that  the  next  twenty-five  years  will 
see  accomplished. 

As  in  technology,  so  in  the  applied  arts  the 
library  will  become  the  center  of  reference. 
In  all  movements  towards  the  development 
of  the  beautiful  in  town  planning,  civic 
beautifying,  improvement  of  streets,  build- 
ing of  churches,  factories,  schools  and  homes, 
the  library  will  instruct  the  public  in  an 
appreciation  of  beauty  of  line,  form  and 
mass,  so  that  ugliness  shall  not  be  the  re- 
proach of  American  towns,  nor  a  silly  striv- 
ing after  effect  characterize  our  efforts 
towards  the  "artistic."  It  is  not  so  much  the 
appreciation  of  painting,  sculpture  and  his- 
toric architecture  that  the  American  public 
needs  as  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  ar- 
tistic propriety  in  the  places  we  live  in  and 
work  in.  Here  the  library  will  bring  influ- 
ence to  bear  in  increasing  power  in  future 
years. 

The  smaller  public  libraries  are  referring 
questions  of  medicine  to  the  recognized 
medical  collections  where  such  books  are 
wisely  chosen  and  administered.  But  the 
medical  library  is  only  for  the  profession 
and  the  layman  ought  not  properly  to  be  re- 
ferred to  it.  It  is  in  the  field  of  preventive 
medicine,  of  hygiene,  of  the  sociological  and 
economic  aspects  of  health  and  disease  that 
all  public  libraries  can  contribute  to  the 
physical  betterment  of  the  public,  and  care- 
fully selected  literature  that  will  tell  men 
how  to  keep  well  rather  than  how  to  cure 
the  sick  shall  be  essential  to  every  well- 
ordered  library. 

As  the  chief  end  of  publishing  shall  more 
and  more  come  to  be  the  equipment  of 
public  libraries,  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
great  central  library  organization,  with  its 
adequate  endowment,  shall  publish  books 
Then  books  shall  be  standard  in  size,  paper, 
print,  type,  binding  and  matter.  This  will 
not  hurt  the  publishing  profession  in  general 
though  it  may  affect  many  whose  products 
are  a  reproach  to  literature  and  who  degrade 
the  "art  preservative  of  all  arts."  It  will,  too, 
keep  the  better  publishers  up  to  a  level  of 
the  library's  best  expectations.  The  library 
organization  shall  issue  for  all  libraries,  and 
the  bookselling  trade  as  well,  standard  edi- 
tions of  classics,  of  best  authors,  of  impor- 
tant literature  that  might  otherwise  become 


out  of  print,  of  recommended  books  of  all 
sorts,  and  perhaps  furnish  for  distribution  to 
the  adult  foreigners  who  aspire  to  become 
American  citizens  translations  into  their 
own  tongue  of  such  books  as  shall  en- 
lighten them  about  the  history,  politics,  in- 
stitutions and  aspirations  of  the  American 
republic. 

All  people  engaged  in  library  work  shall 
have  an  increasing  professional  consciousness, 
and  then  salaries  shall  tend  to  increase  in  all 
departments.  Training  and  talent  shall  be 
required  for  entering  the  profession.  This  is 
a  tribute  to  the  library  school.  When  the 
public  understands  that  librarianship  means 
lofty  educational  public  service,  the  compen- 
sation paid  shall  everywhere  be  graded  more 
nearly  to  correspond  to  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers and  officers  in  the  public  schools. 

EDWARD  F.  STEVENS. 

FORECAST    OF   THE    NEXT    25    YEARS    FOR   LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS 

There  are  two  things  that  will  probably 
serve  as  factors  to  determine  the  line  of  de- 
velopment of  library  schools  in  this  country. 
A  prediction  as  to  any  American  institution, 
in  fact,  must  take  these  two  things  into  ac- 
count. One  is,  the  American  tendency  to- 
ward organization  and  system,  and  the  other 
the  less  distinctively  American  tendency  to 
supply  a  stated  demand. 

Both  tendencies  are  affecting  the  school- 
problem  to-day,  as  the  demand  for  special- 
ization grows  in  extent  and  intensity.  The 
more  intense  the  need  and  demand,  the 
greater  the  pressure  on  the  schools  to  supply 
it  and  the  greater  their  effort  to  do  so ;  while 
the  greater  the  variety  of  demand,  the  greater 
the  necessity  of  systematization.  So  that,  the 
demand  being  what  it  is,  the  two  tendencies 
work  together  to  meet  it. 

Law  is  law  and  medicine  is  medicine,  but 
librarianship  is  called  upon  to  cover  the  en- 
tire field  of  knowledge.  The  medical  society 
wants  its  librarians  versed  to  some  extent  in 
medicine,  and  trained  to  apply  the  general 
principles  of  librarianship  to  the  medical  li- 
brary; the  bar  asks  for  legal  knowledge  and 
the  same  application  of  principles  to  the  law 
library.  State  and  city  governments  are 
forming  their  libraries  and  calling  for  the 
application  of  librarianship  to  civics  and  eco- 
nomics. Large  manufacturing  concerns,  lab- 
oratories, daily  papers,  are  realizing  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  the  special  library  for  their  needs 
and  demanding  trained  administrators  who 
shall  be  also  specialists,  potential  if  not  ac- 
tual. Even  in  the  general  circulating  library 
as  it  grows  in  size,  classification  and  special- 
ization are  taking  place.  Fine  Arts  and  Ap- 
plied Science  and  Child-study,  in  a  broad 
sense,  require  separate  departments,  and  de- 
partments for  the  blind  and  for  the  adoles- 
cent are  sketched  in  the  plans  of  most  li- 
braries ambitious  to  be  serviceable. 

The  place  of  the  library  school  is  so  thor- 
oughly conceded  by  this  time,  and  there  is 
so  absolute  a  dearth  of  any  other  regular 
source  of  supply,  that  all  these  libraries  and 
departments  turn  first  to  the  schools  for  help. 
What  do  they  find  at  present  ?  Chiefly  young 
people,  who  have  chosen  librarianship  as 
their  calling  and  specialty,  without  having 
specialized  previously  in  anything  else.  Many 
of  them,  even  after  four  years  of  college,  are 
too  young  to  have  done  the  wide  general 
reading  or  to  have  the  culture  conferred  by 
that,  that  should  be  a  qualification  even  in 
the  general  library;  and  the  majority  of  them 
are  unable  to  give  more  than  one  or  two 
years  to  their  training.  So  long,  however, 
as  these  are  called  on  for  general  and  pop- 
ular work,  the  majority  are  fairly  satisfac- 
tory, and  there  is  an  occasional  student  who, 
placed  in  the  special  library  and  forced  to 
sink  or  swim,  will  eventually  make  himself 
or  herself  a  specialist.  This  is  too  empirical 
a  method  and  the  element  of  chance  is  too 
great  to  make  it  satisfactory  to  those  who 
wish  library  science  to  stand  on  a  firm  and 
well  prepared  basis.  Yet  what  are  the 
schools  to  do?  Specialize,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  libraries,  is  suggested.  And 
how  many  students  would  apply  for  the 
medical  library  school,  the  law  library  school, 
the  municipal  or  the  applied  science  library 
school?  Not  enough  to  pay  the  salary  of  a 
qualified  instructor  for  a  month.  And  how 
sure  could  these  students  be  of  employment 
in  the  kind  of  library  they  had  trained  for? 
Not  very  sure,  for  though  there  is  a  demand, 
the  special  library  does  not  wish  to  put  too 
much  money  into  an  experiment,  and  has 
not  yet  been  educated  to  the  idea  of  good 
salaries  for  what  seems  to  most  of  them  a 
sort  of  clerical  position. 

Another  factor  enters  here  in  the  inde- 
cision of  the  student,  who  is  not  at  all  sure 


that  he  or  she  wishes  to  be  the  particular 
kind  of  specialist  in  question,  even  if  willing 
to  be  a  specialist  at  all.  It  is  the  matter  of 
choosing  a  life-work,  perhaps,  and  the  in- 
tending student  does  not  wish  to  make  a  mis- 
take. A  general  course  at  least  fits  him  for  a 
great  variety  of  work  and  positions,  and  it 
seems  safer  to  prefer  that.  And  we  are  back 
again  to  the  point  from  which  we  started. 

Then  why  not  take  as  students  the  men 
and  women  who  have  already  studied  medi- 
cine, law,  pedagogy,  etc.,  and  who  are  spe- 
cialists needing  only  to  adapt  the  training  in 
library  economy  to  the  special  library?  Will- 
ingly, but  where  are  they?  If  successful  in 
their  specialities  they  do  not  wish  to  take 
up  another ;  if  unsuccessful,  and  if  they  have 
spent  their  best  years  in  vain  efforts,  do  we 
want  them?  Besides,  is  the  thoroughly  edu- 
cated specialist  necessary  for  the  special  li- 
brary? Would  not  rather  an  outline  and 
more  or  less  superficial  knowledge  of  his 
subject  make  a  sufficiently  learned  and  per- 
haps more  practical  librarian? 

I  can  see  nothing  to  bring  order  out  of 
this  growing  chaos  but  organization  and 
systematization  on  a  larger  scale  than  any- 
thing we  have  tried. 

Let  the  general  courses  continue  for  the 
younger  people,  for  the  general  work,  always 
having  in  view  the  discovery  of  talents  and' 
aptitudes  for  specializing,  and  let  there  be 
two  or  three  schools  in  the  country,  con- 
nected with  universities  and  an  integral  part 
of  them,  in  which  the  study  of  technique  and 
administration  may  be  connected  with  an 
outline  course  in  medicine,  law,  theology, 
science,  pure  and  applied,  civics,  child  study 
or  whatever  other  specialty  calls  for  train- 
ing. A  university  frequently  carries  on  a 
course  followed  by  one  or  two  students  only, 
so  that  a  paucity  of  applicants  in  any  one 
division  of  the  work  would  not  mean  dis- 
couragement or  bankruptcy. 

What  do  I  mean  by  an  outline  course? 
To  begin  with,  the  history  and  biography  of 
a  science  or  an  art;  a  reading  knowledge  of 
the  languages  in  which  its  best  treatises 
have  been  written;  a  knowledge  of  the  rari- 
ties and  the  curiosities  of  its  literature;  an 
understanding  of  its  terminology,  past  and 
present;  an  acquaintance  with  its  present  de- 
velopment, tendency,  literature  and  practice. 
But  the  librarian  of  the  medical  library  would 
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not  need  to  walk  the  hospitals,  attend  clinics, 
perform  operations,  or  study  medicine  itself 
—  nor  would  the  theological  librarian  need 
to  preach  sermons  or  the  law  librarian  to 
plead  in  the  courts. 

If  no  one  university  is  willing  to  commit 
itself  to  so  large  an  undertaking,  could  it 
not  be  divided  among  several,  each  giving  one 
or  two  special  courses  in  connection  with  the 
one  in  technical  training.  At  the  same  time, 
some  university  should  open  its  doors  and 
offer  courses  to  those  librarians  or  library 
students  who  wish  advanced  rather  than 
special  work,  in  their  own  profession. 

The  relief  afforded  the  general  library 
school  now  straining  every  nerve  to  com- 
press various  kinds  of  special  knowledge  into 
its  curriculum  so  as  to  send  out  graduates 
who  can  be  all  things  to  all  libraries,  would 
be  immeasurable  —  they  would  no  longer  be 
so  harassed  with  a  sense  of  the  smallness  of 
their  achievement  in  comparison  with  the 
greatness  of  their  effort.  The  level  of  the 
profession  would  be  perceptibly  raised,  for 
it  would  hold  certain  attractions  for  mature 
and  cultivated  persons  who  now  turn  by  pref- 
erence to  what  seem  more  scholarly  pursuits. 


The  grading  of  public  library  work  on  the 
plan  of  the  grading  of  the  public  schools 
seems  unlikely,  and  I  must  say,  to  me,  un- 
desirable; and  I  doubt  if  the  library  schools 
will  initiate  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  it  may 
easily  come  about  that  a  few  unusually  good 
normal  schools  may  follow  the  universities, 
training  librarians  for  schools  in  the  grades 
and  for  the  high  schools  and  private  second- 
ary schools  generally. 

Will  the  demand  for  general  library  work- 
ers continue  to  be  as  large  as  at  present? 
Possibly  not  in  some  localities ;  but  there  will 
always  be  a  steady  average,  enough  to  war- 
rant the  existence  of  library  schools,  and  as 
the  demand  for  numbers  grows  less  the  de- 
mand for  quality  will  be  more  insistent 
and  the  schools'  work  of  original  selection 
will  be  more  exacting. 

Our  program  calls  for  a  forecast,  and  this 
paper  has  expressed  only  my  hope  and  be- 
lief; but  perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues  will 
hope  and  believe  with  me,  and  as  it  said  that 
"there  is  something  in  the  hoping  of  a  great 
many  people  for  the  same  thing,"  it  may  be 
that  our  united  hope  and  belief  will  mean 
prophecy.  MARY  W.  PLUMMER. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  A  LIBRARY 

BY  RALPH  C.  TAGGART,  Consulting  Professor  of  Heating  and  Ventilation,  Polytechnic 

Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 


IT  is  the  general  feeling  among  librarians 
that  libraries  are  not  properly  ventilated.  A 
feeling  so  general  must  contain  at  least  ele- 
ments of  truth. 

What  are  the  facts?  It  may  be  said  in  the 
first  place  that  there  is  probably  no  class  of 
buildings  in  which  a  more  honest  effort  to 
secure  good  ventilation  is  often  made.  The 
designer  of  library  buildings  is  not  compelled 
by  law  to  provide  ventilation,  as  is  the  case 
in  some  states  with  school  buildings.  He 
must  realize,  however,  that  he  has  in  a  library 
an  institution  which,  if  rightfully  used,  will 
often  be  crowded  with  occupants. 

Ventilation  is  therefore  essential,  and  for 
this  reason  its  installation  should  not  be  left 
to  the  whim  of  the  designer.  There  should 
be  laws  in  each  state,  compelling  at  least  as 
good  ventilation  in  library  buildings  as  is  re- 
quired for  schools.  These  laws  should  be 
simple  and  definite  in  their  demands.  They 


should  be  so  worded  that  the  minimum 
amount  of  air  to  be  supplied  will  not  depend 
upon  the  judgment  of  any  official,  but  will  be 
fixed  by  law. 

In  the  case  of  library  buildings,  we  find 
that  many  of  the  rooms  are  filled  with  a 
mixed  crowd,  some  of  whom  have  an  exces- 
sive tendency  toward  air  vitiation. 

The  result  in  occupied  rooms  without 
proper  ventilation  is,  of  course,  the  loss  of 
oxygen  from  the  air  and  a  formation  of  car- 
bon dioxide  (C  O2)  with  its  accompanying 
impurities. 

Vitiated  air  will,  therefore,  injure  the  lung 
tissue  and  tte  vitality  of  the  body,  both  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  the  requisite  oxygen  and 
also  because  of  the  excess  of  the  poisonous 
elements  in  the  air. 

We  realize  these  facts  theoretically,  and 
yet,  because  the  lack  of  good  air  does  not 
cause  us  bodily  pain  and  because  our  senses 
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may  become  dulled  to  the  foulness  of  the 
atmosphere  around  us,  many  people  will  en- 
dure air  of  a  foulness  which  often  cannot  be 
well  described. 

The  breathing  in  of  such  air  may  be  equiv- 
alent to  suicide.  If  forced  upon  us,  it  may 
be  equivalent  to  murder,  and  yet,  taken  in 
small  doses,  it  is  accepted  by  many  without  a 
word.  Because  numbers  survive  more  or  less 
of  this  pollution,  its  danger  does  not  always 
impress  us.  Why,  however,  should  we  allow 
the  contamination  of  one  of  the  most  vital  of 
the  food  supplies  of  the  body. 

Air  and  its  oxygen  is  as  much  a  food  as 
water,  bread  or  meat.  It  is  essential  to  the 
health  and  existence  of  the  body.  It  is  taken 
into  the  lungs  from  which  no  waste  may 
drain  away.  The  lungs  are  to  some  extent  a 
cul  de  sac. 

Gravity  aids  in  drawing  into  the  lungs 
whatever  impurities  may  pass  in  with  the  air. 
Gravity,  on  the  other  hand,  opposes  to  the 
utmost  the  escape  of  impurities,  once  re- 
ceived. The  lung  tissue  is  in  many  respects 
a  delicate  organ.  It  is  one  of  the  few  organs 
which  as  yet  the  ordinary  surgeon  dare  not 
touch,  and  yet  we  often  treat  it  with  the 
least  consideration. 

We  should  have  fresh  air  and  it  should  be 
pure.  We  should  have  it  in  every  room  in 
the  library.  Some  of  the  rooms  in  a  library 
require  more  air  than  others,  and  in  these 
cases  especial  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  matter  of  proper  ventilation. 

The  children's  room  in  a  library,  after 
school  hours,  is  one  of  the  rooms  that  is 
often  found  most  densely  crowded.  Reason- 
ably good  ventilation  is  demanded  in  schools, 
and  yet  school  children  may  be  found  in  the 
more  densely  crowded  library  rooms,  where 
they  stay  for  protracted  periods  without  any 
sort  of  adequate  ventilation. 

It  is  desirable  that  children  should  come 
to  libraries.  An  early  taste  for  good  books 
will  last  throughout  one's  life.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure that  cannot  be  taken  away  and  one  that 
leads  to  constant  mental  growth  and  im- 
provement. Librarians  realize  this  fact,  and 
by  their  endeavors  to  make  their  libraries 
attractive  as  well  as  instructive  they  have 
drawn  to  the  children's  rooms  such  crowds 
as  are  not  generally  realized  by  the  public. 

The  reading  rooms  in  the  evening  are  also 
rooms  which  are  well  filled  and  often 


crowded.  These  rooms  offer  to  many  people 
a  place  of  opportunities  which  can  be  secured 
nowhere  else.  The  reading  rooms  should  be 
made  attractive  in  every  way.  They  are  a 
public  benefaction,  and  one  of  their  most  at- 
tractive features  should  be  fresh  air. 

These  facts  are  well  understood  by  libra- 
rians, and  it  is  probably  due  largely  to  their 
influence  and  suggestion  that  such  efforts,  as 
have  been  made  toward  library  ventilation, 
have  been  put  forth. 

There  are  several  reasons,  however,  why 
in  so  many  cases  these  efforts  have  not  been 
more  fruitful.  In  some  cases  you  will  be 
told  that  the  ventilating  apparatus  which  has 
been  installed  is  too  expensive  to  operate. 
This  is  usually  attributed  to  the  cost  of 
operating  the  fans  which  are  installed  with 
the  ventilating  equipment. 

It  is  desirable  to  install  fans  in  many  libra- 
ries, but  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  fans 
should  be  carefully  considered  when  the  plant 
is  designed.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  that, 
if  the  fans  are  installed  in  the  ordinary 
medium  size  library,  with  the  intention  of 
using  them  for  the  average  every-day  ventila- 
tion, they  will  not  be  operated. 

Fans  should  be  used  in  the  average  library 
building  for  the  ventilation  of  such  rooms  as 
lecture  rooms  or  in  other  cases  where  the 
occasional  required  use  of  the  fan  will  not 
by  its  cost  of  operation  lay  too  much  of  a 
burden  upon  the  running  expense  of  the 
library. 

Many  librarians  have  gained  the  idea  that 
good  ventilation  in  cold  weather  cannot  be 
secured  without  fans.  This  is  a  mistake. 
First-class  ventilation  in  well  filled  rooms 
without  fans  is  entirely  possible.  It  is  not 
only  possible,  but  it  has  been  installed  in 
many  buildings,  more  particularly  in  the  case 
of  hospital  buildings  of  the  isolated  pavilion 
type. 

'  Ventilation  without  fans  in  tall  buildings 
may  take  so  much  of  the  floor  and  wall  space 
for  flues  as  to  become  impracticable. 

In  buildings  of  moderate  height,  however, 
such  as  is  the  condition  in  the  ordinary  li- 
brary building,  ventilation  without  fans  is 
entirely  feasible. 

There  are  several  important  elements  in 
such  installations.  The  ventilating  apparatus 
should  be  arranged  to  be  cleanly.  In  the 
ordinary  ventilating  equipment,  the  ventilat- 
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ing  apparatus  is  itself  a  dirt  collector.  How 
many  librarians  know  what  they  have  in  their 
basements?  How  few  librarians  would  not 
protest,  if  they  did  know?  I  can  hardly 
blame  a  society  woman  in  New  York  City 
for  her  fixed  determination  not  to  have  any 
air  from  the  basement  brought  to  the  rooms 
of  her  new  house.  She  did  not  mean  base- 
ment air,  but  air  from  out-of-doors  carried 
through  the  basement.  At  first  her  point  of 
view  may  seem  foolish,  and  probably  she  may 
have  had  the  idea  that  more  or  less  of  the 
air  must  come  from  the  basement.  But,  when 
we  know  the  condition  of  the  insides  of  the 
basement  flues  and  ducts  of  many  heating 
apparatus,  it  is  a  question  whether  we  might 
not  at  times  prefer  air  taken  directly  from 
the  basement. 

Do  we  realize  that  in  some  of  our  finest 
libraries  the  ventilating  equipment  consists 
of  a  mass  of  small  horizontal  flues  which 
cannot  be  cleaned?  In  some  buildings  the 
plans  of  the  ventilating  apparatus  appear  in 
the  aggregate  like  a  collection  of  worms. 
This  is  wrong.  All  horizontal  ducts  should 
be  large.  They  should  be  similar  to  corridors 
through  which  a  person  can  walk  and  which 
can  easily  be  kept  clean. 

It  is  assumed  so  readily  that  the  insides 
of  the  flues  and  ducts  of  the  ventilating  ap- 
paratus must  be  clean.  The  uninitiated  look 
upon  the  ventilating  apparatus  as  something 
mysterious.  I  have  seen  building  committees 
and  others  look  upon  a  ventilating  system 
with  such  an  appearance  of  wonder  on  their 
faces  that  it  was  with  difficulty,  I  could 
refrain  from  laughter. 

The  principle  of  ventilation  is  simplicity 
itself.  The  details,  which  often  make  a  satis- 
factory apparatus,  require  judgment  and  ex- 
perience. But  the  general  scheme,  the  method 
of  operation  and  the  condition  of  cleanliness 
within  all  air  passages  should  be  known  to 
every  person  in  charge  of  a  library.  We 
have  a  right  to  assume  that  smooth  vertical 
flues  will  not  retain  much  dust,  but  in  the 
case  of  horizontal  ducts  and  flues  the  condi- 
tion may  be  very  different. 

Where  the  air,  which  is  to  be  heated,  is 
brought  from  out-of-doors,  it  is  usually  car- 
ried through  ducts  or  flues.  It  is  better  not 
to  use  flues,  but  to  bring  the  air  directly  into 
chambers  in  which  the  heaters  are  located. 
These  rooms  will  act  as  dust  settling  cham- 


bers. The  bottoms  of  the  indirect  heaters 
should  be  left  entirely  open,  so  that  all  that 
is  required  in  the  way  of  hoods  or  casing  is 
a  hood  directly  above  the  indirect  heater, 
with  a  short  connection  to  the  vertical  flue. 
A  large  door  into  the  hood  should  be  pro- 
vided and  placed  so  as  to  be  readily  opened. 
There  should  be  a  cold  air  as  well  as  a  warm 
air  opening  to  each  vertical  air  supply  flue, 
when  the  library  rooms  require  ventilation. 
This  allows  a  mixture  of  the  cold  and  warm 
air  to  pass  to  the  rooms  in  moderate  weather, 
when  a  mixture  is  required  in  order  to  les- 
sen the  temperature  without  lessening  the 
quantity  of  the  air. 

The  bottom  inlet  to  the  vertical  air  supply 
flue  is  the  place  to  which  dirt  in  the  vertical 
flue  will  fall.  This  inlet  should  be  left  en- 
tirely open.  The  dirt  may  then  be  readily 
seen  and  easily  removed.  These  cold  air 
chambers  should  be  rooms  which  can  be 
easily  cleaned.  They  should  be  finished 
smoothly  on  the  inside. 

There  should  be  both  a  bottom  and  a  top 
vent  outlet  from  the  ordinary  room,  but  in 
all  cases  the  lower  vent  outlet  should  be  an 
open  enamelled  outlet  box.  Dust  in  all  vertical 
flues  will  then  fail  to  this  open  vent  box, 
where  it  can  be  easily  seen  and  readily  removed. 

This  question  of  cleanliness  is  one  that  has 
its  application  even  where  the  most  elaborate 
air  cleaning  devices  are  installed.  The  best 
of  the  air  cleaning  devices  can  only  remove 
a  percentage  of  the  dust  and  dirt.  Some  is 
sure  to  collect  in  the  flues  and  ducts  if  the 
apparatus  is  designed  so  as  to  be  a  dirt  col- 
lector. Air-cleaning  devices  will  also  them- 
selves become  foul,  if  they  are  not  given  at- 
tention, and  the  attention  required  by  many 
of  these  cleaners  is  often  more  than  can  be 
expected  from  the  ordinary  engineer.  Where 
fans  are  not  used,  it  may  be  impractical  to 
install  air  cleaners  or  air  filters,  so  that  proper 
cold  air  settling  chambers  are  especially  de- 
sirable and  should  certainly  be  installed. 

No  ventilating  equipment  should  be  de- 
signed whose  efficiency  will  be  decreased  by 
the  opening  of  windows.. 

An  idea  has  gone  forth  that  windows  can- 
not be  opened  without  interfering  with  the 
operation  of  the  ventilating  equipment.  This 
is  an  error,  and  is  caused  only  by  a  mistaken 
judgment  or  an  incorrect  design  of  the  ven- 
tilating apparatus. 
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A  TIME-SAVER  IN  THE  JOHNS    HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY  CATALOG 

DEPARTMENT 

BY  M.  L.  RANEY,  Librarian  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CATALOGING  is  a  relative  term  —  the  more 
of  it  the  better.  No  one  familiar  with  the 
service  rendered  by  a  thorough  catalog  has 
any  misgiving  as  to  the  wisdom  of  maintain- 
ing it.  This  will  prove  especially  true  if 
analysis  has  been  unsparing,  and  if  the  sub- 
ject headings  and  notes  are  provided  by  one 
who  knows  the  volumes  which  he  is  handling. 
The  large  number  of  important  institutions 
which  are  making  new  catalogs  and  the  great 
sums  that  are  being  so  invested  testify  suffi- 
ciently to  the  faith  now  placed  in  developing 
this  bibliographical  aid.  A  collection  effi- 
ciently equipped  in  this  respect  can  yield  a 
finer  return  than  one  much  larger  which  is 
not  thus  exploited.  But  while  it  is  a  neces- 
sity and  the  demands  made  upon  it  are  grow- 
ing more  and  more  exacting,  yet  it  is  equally 
not  to  be  disputed  that  its  high  cost  is  dis- 
creditable to  us.  Thanks  to  the  progressive 
administration  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  problem  for  U.  S.  imprints  is  well-nigh 
solved,  whether  the  purchaser  of  its  cards 
be  a  depository,  a  subscriber  to  its  galley 
sheets  or  to  the  Cumulative  book  index.  But 
though  its  contribution  is  far  greater  than 
this  and  ever  increasing,  and  though  monu- 
mental undertakings  are  to  be  credited  to 
Brussels,  Zurich  and  Berlin,  and  in  lesser  de- 
gree to  the  American  Library  Association 
and  certain  American  libraries,  yet  the  fact 
that  a  university  can  secure  economically  but 
one-third  of  its  cards  printed  shows  clearly 
enough  that  we  are  far  from  getting  this  in- 
cubus off  our  shoulders.  We  have  no  inter- 
national code  of  rules  save  for  the  English- 
speaking  world.  In  countries  other  than  the 
United  States,  there  are  either  no  cards  to 
be  sold  (as  in  England)  or  no  series  of  de- 
positories (as  in  Germany)  at  which  agents 
purchasing  for  American  libraries  might  pro- 
cure at  the  same  time  the  requisite  cards, 
whatsoever  their  character.  So  that  while 
bibliographies  —  book  or  card  —  come  thick 
and  fast,  yet  we  seem  destined  for  a  good 
way  still  to  remain  a  host  of  duplicators. 
Meanwhile  any  device  which  cheapens  pro- 
duction for  the  individual  institution,  lightens 
the  nervous  demand  upon  catalogers  and  of- 


fers   even    limited    help    toward    cooperation 
among  libraries,  merits   attention. 

We  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Li- 
brary particularly  welcome  any  such  help, 
for  upon  us  is  laid  the  necessity  of  an  un- 
usual amount  of  duplication.  This  is  due  to 
its  rather  odd  arrangement,  which  in  turn 
ccmes  from  the  peculiar  character  and  situa- 
tion of  the  institution  at  its  founding.  It  is 
the  mother  of  American  universities.  In- 
vestigation has  ever  been  its  key-note.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  faculty  a  man 
without  an  iron  in  the  fire.  Its  first  call  has 
been  to  the  graduate  student,  and,  while 
there  is  an  undergraduate  school  which  feeds 
the  upper  body  and  answers  the  desire  of  the 
community  for  a  local  college,  and  while  it 
bids  fair  to  increase  in  importance,  yet  the 
holders  of  college  degrees  constituted  last 
year  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  student 
body.  This  accentuates  the  explorer.  His 
department  can  come  nearer  to  standing 
alone.  The  idea  of  the  first  president  was 
to  throw  around  this  department  chief  the 
indispensable  handbooks  of  his  subject  with- 
in as  easy  reach  of  his  swivel  chair  as  pos- 
sible and  with  the  minimum  of  regulation. 
These  were  his  tools,  and  Peabody  Institute 
a  bowshot  away  should  furnish  the  mass  of 
our  materials.  Outside  of  these  pocket  col- 
lections there  should  be  a  small  general  ref- 
erence library.  Well,  the  scheme  has  under- 
gone a  sea-change.  Both  the  general  collec- 
tion and  the  department  nuclei  have  grown 
beyond  all  intentions  and  for  reasons  which 
I  need  not  even  suggest.  The  library  is  now 
an  independent  one,  and  is  growing  faster 
than  ever  before.  But  fostered  as  it  is  by 
the  character  of  the  building,  the  old  de- 
partmental idea  persists  in  that  no  stack 
exists  but  each  subject  is  placed  in  a  sep- 
arate room  or  building,  though  English  liter- 
ature, mathematics  and  physics  (except  spec- 
troscopy)  as  well  as  bibliography,  general 
periodicals  and  the  serial  publications  of  uni- 
versities, academies  and  societies  join  the 
picked  collection  of  the  capacious  reading- 
room.  Here  has  always  been  a  catalog  for 
the  total  library.  But  beside  this  sole  offi- 
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cially  made  one,  catalogs  have  been  written  by 
matiy  men  of  many  minds  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments :  chemistry,  geology,  biol- 
ogy, medicine,  spectroscopy,  history  (including 
economic  and  political  sciences),  philosophy 
(including  psychology  and  education),  clas- 
sics, modern  languages,  Oriental  languages 
(excluding  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philol- 
ogy)- On  Nov.  i,  1908,  following  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  library,  a  new  cataloging  staff 
was  appointed  and  work  begun  on  the  stand- 
ard size  of  cards,  all  being  either  printed  or 
typewritten.  Five  months  later  this  staff 
took  over  the  making  and  filing  of  the  de- 
partment catalogs.  This  means  that  in  the 
first  five  subjects  above  named,  all  being  in 
separate  buildings,  we  furnish  a  complete 
set  of  cards  for  all  books  added  to  those  de- 
partments, duplicating  those  filed  in  the  cen- 
tral catalog,  while  for  the  other  subjects 
mentioned,  plus  Sanskrit  and  comparative 
philology,  the  main  entry  only  is  forwarded, 
since  these  departments  find  place  in  the 
same  building  as  the  central  catalog.  Since 
the  shelf-list  also  is  being  prepared  on  cards, 
it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  first  problems 
of  this  staff  was  to  find  a  means  of  duplica- 
tion. 

To  this  end  a  representative  list  of  books 
was  assigned  to  a  competent  cataloger,  and 
by  timing  each  process  it  was  discovered  that 
one-third  of  her  time  had  been  consumed  in 
multiplying  cards,  though  directions  were 
given  that  added  entries  be  abbreviated  as 
much  as  possible,  collation  and  imprint  date 
being  omitted,  and  the  typing  in  of  the  head- 
ings being  separately  counted.  This  per- 
centage suggested  that  this  part  of  the  work 
could  be  taken  from  the  three  catalogers  and 
assigned  to  a  copyist.  But  the  gain  would 
be  more  apparent  than  real,  for  an  endless 
amount  of  proof-reading  would  be  entailed 
upon  them.  I  experimented  with  the  mimeo- 
graph, but  the  preparatory  process  was  slow 
when  so  few  copies  were  to  be  made,  the  wax 
paper  was  costly,  and  the  result  lacked  neat- 
ness. I  examined  the  Beck  Duplicator.  By 
this  contrivance  the  first  copy,  made  by  type- 
writer or  hand,  is  turned  face  downward  on 
a  gelatine  film,  which  receives  the  impression 
and  allows  a  number  of  good  copies  to  be 
printed  from  it.  The  process  is  cheap  and 
rapid  enough  and  not  forbidding  in  appear- 
ance, but  the  fact  that  black  ink  cannot  be 


used  proves  its  aniline  character.  The  record 
will  fade  in  time.  This  led  me  to  the 
printing  machine  which  has  proved  a  windfall 
to  us  —  the  multigraph,  though  others  have 
been  examined,  including  the  planograph  and 
flexotype.  The  multigraph  consists  of  two 
revolving  cylinders  set  end  to  end,  filled  each 
with  longitudinal  channels  in  which  type 
slides.  Stretched  above  these  two  drums  is 
fixed  a  metal  bar  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
alphabet  and  all  the  other  characters  carried 
in  font.  The  left  drum  holds  the  stock  of 
type,  and  as  it  is  revolved  it  controls  the 
movement  of  an  indicator  travelling  along 
the  alphabet  bar.  When  the  indicator  is  thus 
made  to  point  to  a  desired  character,  the 
pressure  one  way  of  a  little  thumb-lever 
forces  this  letter  into  a  channel  of  the  right, 
or  empty  composing  drum.  Thus  type  is  set 
up.  It  is  distributed  in  the  same  fashion, 
save  that  the  other  end  of  the  thumb-lever 
is  pressed.  Wjith  the  copy  set  up  and 
clamped  in  position,  the  right  drum  in  revo- 
lution has  its  type  inked  by  a  roller  which 
it  passes,  or  printing  may  be  done  by  a  rib- 
bon folded  around  the  drum,  and  thus  we 
may  have  either  printing  or  typewriting  imi- 
tated. Cards  are  fed  beneath  the  drum.  This 
machine,  though  costing  above  $300,  has  been 
a  good  investment  for  us  in  more  directions 
than  one.  Its  cost  is  written  off  the  books 
in  six  months,  and  thereafter  a  saving  of  20 
per  cent,  is  effected.  To  me  personally  no 
feature  is  more  pleasing  than  the  great  les- 
sening of  drudgery  to  every  member  of  the 
department.  The  specific  duty  of  the  chief 
cataloger  is  the  assignment  of  all  subject 
entries.  Two  trained  catalogers  answer  for 
the  main  entry,  of  course  making  orders 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  when  possible. 
The  multiplication  of  cards  for  departments 
and  added  entries  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
multigraph  operator.  The  headings  indicated 
in  the  endorsement  on  the  main  entry  are 
then  inserted  by  a  typewriter  whose  type  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  multigraph.  Thus 
there  is  no  crossing  of  duties.  Each  is  con- 
tinually facing  fresh  problems  and  the  di- 
vision of  labor  secures  expertness.  There  is 
the  minimum  of  error,  since  proof  is  read 
for  but  one  card,  and  an  erring  letter  is  as 
painlessly  extracted  as  with  any  other  print- 
ing press.  The  method  is  rapid,  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  fact  that  one  machine  balances, 
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and  more  than  balances,  four  employees,  for 
the  operator  has  some  time  for  filing  Library 
of  Congress  cards  under  supervision.  His 
normal  rate  is  about  25  characters,  plus  the 
necessary  spaces,  per  minute.  This  estimate 
covers  all  processes  —  setting  up  copy,  proof- 
taking,  correction,  printing  six  or  eight  cop- 
ies, distributing  type. 

Though  this  little  staff  is  making  a  double 
catalog  and  a  shelf  list  and  filing  the  depart- 
mental set  of  cards  as  well  as  the  Library  of 
Congress  depository  set,  its  record  for  the 
quarter  February- April,  1910,  was  as  follows : 

Vols.  Main  out.  Dup.  m.e.  Add.  ent.  Dup.  a.e.  x-ref. 
4092         2747          1796          4630          516          521 

and  the  entries  are  characterized  by  the  same 
elaborateness  of  detail  as  those  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  This  is  15,000  volumes  per 
year,  or  10,000  main  entries. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  in  this  direction  lies 
no  small  opportunity  for  co-operation  among 
kindred  libraries  or  local  institutions.  For 
example,  university  libraries  could  divide  up 
the  great  dissertation  field  to  advantage. 
Many  other  such  ways  can  be  found  of  sup- 
plementing the  service  now  being  suggested 
to  depositories  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  should  say  in  conclusion  that  we  have 
found  the  felt  inking  roller  supplied  by  the 
company  unsatisfactory.  It  frays.  But  the 
manufacturers  have  readily  listened  to  our 
suggestion  for  a  special  device  suited  to  card 
production,  and  so  the  double  rubber  roller 
just  installed  bids  fair  to  meet  our  needs. 
A  bolder  faced  type  would  also  be  welcome. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  multigraph  has  given  us 
a  wonderful  lift. 

SOME  NOTES  ON   BINDING. 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
contains  some  interesting  and  helpful  sug- 
gestions by  Mr.  Drury  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
tecting pamphlets  (L.  j.,  March,  p.  118).  As 
his  experience  apparently  has  not  included 
the  use  of  red  rope  paper  for  covering  pam- 
phlets and  as  our  experience  with  this  mate- 
rial has  been  so  highly  satisfactory,  it  seems 
desirable  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  earlier  notes.  I  can  at  the 
same  time  answer  the  questions  that  so  fre- 
quently come  to  me  from  other  libraries 
about  this  material. 

Red  rope  paper  (a  trade  name)  is  made 
chiefly  from  manila  rope.  Its  principal  com- 
mercial use  is  as  a  building  paper.  It  is 
rigid  enough  to  make  the  ordinary  size  pam- 
phlet it  covers  stand  erect.  It  is  easily  sewn 
with  a  large  needle.  At  the  same  time  it  is 


so  flexible  that  it  may  be  folded  an  almost 
unlimited  number  of  times  without  breaking. 
It  has  a  good  surface  for  writing  call  num- 
bers, titles,  etc. 

We  use  it  not  simply  on  small  pamphlets 
coming  within  the  loo-page  limit  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Drury,  but  also  frequently  on  thick 
government  documents  and  even  on  perma- 
nent files  of  newspapers.  It  is  also  utilized 
in  filing  maps,  large  plates,  etc. 

Each  pamphlet  binder  may  be  cut  exactly 
to  fit  the  pamphlet.  There  are  therefore  no 
misfits,  and  no  material  is  wasted.  In  cover- 
ing thin  pamphlets  having  one  or  only  a  few 
signatures,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  sew  with 
two  or  three  long  stitches  through  the  middle 
signature  and  the  red  rope  paper  cover.  Large 
pamphlets  should  be  glued  fast  (with  flexible 
glue)  and  then  sewed;  if  very  large,  by  at 
least  two  rows  of  stitches.  If  the  pamphlet 
has  a  cover  of  its  own,  this  may  be,  and  in 
case  of  heavy  pamphlets  should  be  first  re- 
moved and,  after  gluing  and  sewing,  pasted 
over  the  outside  of  the  red  rope  paper  cover. 
By  pasting  the  original  cover  of  a  pamphlet  or 
a  magazine  on  the  binder  its  individuality  and 
attractiveness  are  preserved.  This  is  often 
of  practical  as  well  as  of  sentimental  advan- 
tage. Most  pamphlet  binders  have  proved 
unsatisfactory  in  cases  where  the  article 
bound  has  much  use,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  pamphlet  was  not  securely  fastened 
into  the  cover.  By  sewing  a  few  center  sig- 
natures with  strong  thread  to  the  red  rope 
paper  a  thoroughly  secure  fastening  is  ob- 
tained ;  by  pasting  the  original  cover  on  the 
outside,  the  stitches  are  concealed  and  an 
attractive  and  fairly  durable  volume  results. 
Our  largest  use  of  red  rope  paper  is  in 
covering  circulating  magazines,  for  which 
it  makes  strong,  light  and  entirely  satis- 
factory covers.  In  addition  to  its  use  in 
binding  simple  pamphlets  and  magazines, 
we  use  red  rope  paper  a  good  deal  for 
temporary  binders.  For  example,  libraries 
often  complete  a  volume  of  a  magazine  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  number,  which  may 
turn  up  soon,  long  hence  or  never.  Instead 
of  filing  such  an  imperfect  volume  away  in 
the  top  stack,  losing  its  use  and  running  the 
risk  of  losing  other  numbers,  it  may  be 
put  into  red  rope  covers  and  secured  with  Bal- 
lard  Klips,  or  perhaps  better  each  number 
may  be  sewed  fast  to  the  red  rope  and  it 
may  then  stand  in  its  place  with  the  set.  This 
material  is  especially  useful  in  preserving 
files  of  thin  annuals  until  enough  numbers 
are  received  to  justify  putting  them  into  per- 
manent bindings.  In  such  cases  we  cut  the 
cover  a  little  larger  than  is  necessary  for  a 
single  pamphlet  and  attach  the  first  number 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center  so  as  to  allow 
for  the  swell  of  the  back  with  the  insertion  of 
successive  numbers. 

Red  rope  paper  has  proved  excellent  for 
covering  large  but  thin  musical  scores. 
Some  single  numbers  of  weekly  or  monthly 
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periodicals  are  also  circulated  in  red  rope 
covers,  by  simply  being  fastened  in  with  a 
heavy  rubber  band  or  tape  tied  through  a 
center  signature  and  encircling  the  cover  at 
the  fold. 

Our  binding  is  all  done  by  contract  in 
our  own  bindery.  We  pay  for  all  pamphlets 
bound  in  red  rope  paper  a  flat  price  of  7 
cents  each  for  what  we  call  magazine  style, 
that  is,  with  original  covers  pasted  outside 
the  red  rope  paper  and  $l/2  cents  when 
there  is  no  cover  so  attached.  A  third  style 
involves  a  row  of  stitches  on  each  side  of 
the  back,  original  covers  pasted  on,  the  first 
and  last  (blank  or  advertising)  leaves  of 
pamphlet  or  magazine  pasted  to  red  rope 
cover  and  the  edges  trimmed.  This  style 
costs  10  cents.  These  prices  include  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  material,  which  represents 
much  less  than  half  of  the  cost. 

An  interesting  experiment  has  been  in  the 
use  of  this  material  in  binding  newspapers. 
We  formerly  paid  $3  for  binding  in  duck 
each  two  months  of  a  file.  Lately  we  have 
been  having  the  volumes  sewed  and  pressed 
in  the  usual  way  and  then  had  red  rope  paper 
covers  glued  and  sewed  fast,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $1.50  —  a  saving  of  $9  a  year  on  each  news- 
paper file.  Unless  the  files  are  subjected 
to  hard  use  this  plan  works  well. 

In  the  trade  the  red  rope  paper  used  runs 
from  nos.  212  to  235.  We  find  no.  212  (the 
heaviest)  the  most  satisfactory  for  general 
purposes.  It  comes  in  rolls  36  inches  wide 
and  containing  500  square  feet.  It  costs  $4.20 
a  roll  (or  $4  in  quantities)  for  no.  212  down 
to ^  $1.45  for  no.  235  (the  thinnest).  These 
prices  are  quoted  by  the  Paper  Manufac- 
turers Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  but  would  per- 
haps be  duplicated  by  dealers  in  other  large 
cities. 

Flexible  glue  has  been  found  so  very  useful 
that  many  libraries  have  felt  they  must  have 
it,  even  though  the  prices  charged  for  it 
seem  excessive.  At  the  suggestion  of  our 
binder  we  have  been  preparing  our  own  flex- 
ible glue  at  a  fraction  of  the  prices  charged 
elsewhere.  We  use  the  best  quality  of  bind- 
er's (granulated)  glue.  This  costs  15  cents 
a  pound  when  bought  by  the  barrel,  or  about 
18  cents  by  retail.  With  each  pound  of  glue 
mix  2  ounces  of  fluid  glycerine.  Good  gly- 
cerine can  be  bought  as  low  as  10  cents  a 
pound.  A  flexible  glue  as  good  as  any  on 
the  market  (and  better  than  some  so-called 
flexible  glues  that  are  prepared  with  mo- 
lasses) can  be  secured  at  a  cost  of  not  more 
than  20  cents  a  quart. 

Librarians  who  may  wish  to  see  samples 
of  red  rope  paper  and  the  methods  of  sew- 
ing, gluing,  etc.,  as  described  above,  may  se- 
cure a  withdrawn  copy  of  a  circulating  mag- 
azine bound  in  this  style  by  applying  to  the 
Public  Library,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  send- 
ing 14  cents  in  stamps  for  mailing. 

GEORGE  F.  BOWERMAN. 


ROOF     READING-ROOMS     IN     THE 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

IN  the  Circulation  department  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  five  branches  out  of  a 
total  of  forty  are  now  equipped  with  roof  read- 
ing-rooms. The  experiment  of  the  open-air 
reading-room  was  first  tried  at  the  Rivington 
Street  branch  in  the  crowded  lower  East-side 
district,  where  a  roof  reading-room  40  feet 
square  was  opened  in  June,  1905.  The  re- 
sulting attendance  of  7483  readers  during  the 
first  summer  fully  justified  the  expense  of 
maintenance,  and  proved  that  roof  reading- 
rooms  would  be  desirable  features  in  other 
branch  libraries  situated  in  congested  parts 
of  the  city.  Accordingly,  these  were  provided 
in  the  St.  Gabriel's  Park  branch  (East  36th 
street),  which  was  opened  in  1908,  and  also 
in  the  Hamilton  Fish  Park  branch  (East 
Houston  street),  which  was  opened  in  1909. 
Similar  accommodations  have  been  made  in 
the  Seward  Park  (East  Broadway)  and  Co- 
lumbus (Tenth  avenue  and  5oth  street) 
branches,  which  were  opened  last  fall,  too 
late  to  test  the  use  of  their  open-air  reading- 
rooms. 

As  a  rule,  about  one-half  of  the  roof  of  th« 
building  is  used  for  this  reading-room,  and 
protected  around  the  sides  by  a  balustrade, 
while  overhead  an  awning  is  stretched  across 
an  iron  framework,  from  which  drop-lights 
are  suspended  for  the  use  of  readers  in  the 
evening.  Small  shrubs  and  flowers  planted  in 
boxes  and  placed  in  corners  and  along  the 
balustrade  relieve  the  bareness  of  stone  and 
brick,  and  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  roof.  The  tables  and  chairs  used  here 
are  adapted  for  out-of-door  service  by  a  coat 
of  water-proof  paint. 

For  reading  matter  the  usual  supply  of 
daily  papers  and  current  magazines  is  pro- 
vided. Books  are  not,  as  a  rule,  sent  from 
the  shelves  to  the  roof  in  response  to  calls 
from  readers,  as  no  practical  method  has  yet 
been  found  of  keeping  track  of  books  dis- 
tributed in  this  way,  but  readers  are  expected 
to  obtain  their  books  downstairs  and  have 
them  charged  at  the  desk  before  taking  them 
to  the  roof. 

Statistics  of  the  reading-room  attendance 
in  the  three  branches  that  have  opened  their 
roofs  to  readers  indicate  that  from  40  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  summer  reading-room 
attendance  (from  May  to  September,  inclu- 
sive) is  in  the  roof  reading-rooms.  In  gen- 
eral, the  attendance  has  been  gratifying,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  weather  conditions. 
Beginning  with  a  total  of  7483  "roof  readers" 
during  the  summer  of  1005,  the  attendance  at 
the  Rivington  Street  branch  increased  to 
14,651  readers  in  1906,  and  to  22.871  readers  in 
1908,  while  last  summer  the  attendance  in  the 
roof  reading-room  rose  to  a  total  of  28,586 
readers.  Below  is  given  a  table  showing  the 
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monthly  attendance  in  the  three  roof  reading- 
rooms  during  the  summer  of  1009 : 

Month.  Rivington  Hamilton  Fish    St.  Gabriel's 

Street.  Park.  Park. 

May 3,304  1,850  7 

June 5,670  2,687  i,i43 

July 8,246  1,038  1,036 

August 5,3^7  6,152  572 

September    ...       4,423  4,536  218 

October    1,626*  

Total     ...     28,586  16,263  2,976 

*  Open   till   Oct.    12. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  the  Rivington  Street  branch  the  pro- 
portion of  adult  to  juvenile  attendance  in  the 
roof  reading-room  is  almost  equal,  while  at 
the  Hamilton  Fish  Park  and  St.  Gabriel's 
Park  branches  quite  the  larger  proportion  of 
such  readers  are  children,  who  are  allowed 
to  use  the  roof  only  during  the  day.  Picture- 
books  and  magazines  are  then  distributed, 
and  on  busy  days  a  children's  assistant  is 
placed  in  charge.  Occasionally,  story-hours 
are  held  on  the  roof  for  the  children. 

It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
the  roof  reading-rooms  are  in  any  sense  play- 
grounds for  the  children,  as  articles  in  the 
press  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  For  the 
fact  remains,  and  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  the  roof  is  intended  primarily  to  take 
the  place  of  the  indoor  reading-room  during 
the  summer.  The  same  provisions  for  order 
and  quiet  apply  on  the  roof  as  in  the  reading- 
room  downstairs,  and  children  as  well  as 
adults  are  made  to  realize  that  the  roof  is 
open  to  them  as  a  reading-room,  and  not  as 
a  roof-garden.  That  such  an  attitude  in  the 
administration  of  the  roof  is  entirely  prac- 
tical has  been  demonstrated  at  the  Rivington 
Street  branch,  where  students  have  made 
free  use  of  the  roof  reading-room. 

And  there  are  other  factors  to  be  noted  in 
considering  the  use  of  the  roof  reading- 
rooms.  At  the  Rivington  Street  branch,  in 
the  midst  of  a  dense  foreign  population,  the 
roof  reading-room  may  best  fulfill  its  real 
purpose  of  providing  a  quiet  place  for  read- 
ing and  study  in  the  open  air,  where  oppor- 
tunities for  such  are  otherwise  very  limited. 
At  the  Hamilton  Fish  Park  and  St.  Gabriel's 
Park  branches  these  conditions  are  modified 
by  the  presence  of  public  recreation  grounds, 
which  tend  to  decrease  the  summer  reading- 
room  attendance. 

It  is  still  a  question  as  to  whether,  in  such 
branches,  the  roof  reading-rooms  can  be 
made  so  attractive,  by  preserving  the  advan- 
tages of  the  library  and  at  the  same  time 
meeting  the  changed  conditions  outside,  that 
the  readers  who  have  attended  the  indoor 
reading-rooms  during  the  winter  may  be  en- 
couraged to  use  the  roofs  during  the  summer. 

With  problems  and  considerations  of  this 
nature  in  mind,  the  opening  of  the  roof  read- 
ing-rooms in  the  Seward  Park  and  Columbus 
branches  will  be  watched  with  special  interest. 
HAROLD  O.  WELLMAN. 


INDIANA  LIBRARY  TRUSTEES'  AS- 
SOCIATION 

ON  Nov.  4,  1909,  in  response  to  a  call  sent 
out  by  the  secretary  of  the  Public  Library 
Commission,  a  library  trustees'  meeting  was 
held  in  Indianapolis,  with  an  attendance  of 
37  people,  representing  28  libraries.  As  a 
result  of  this  meeting  the  Library  Trustees' 
Association  was  formed.  It  is  independent 
o~f  the  Indiana  Library  Association,  and  its 
first  regular  meeting  was  held  in  the  State 
House,  Indianapolis,  on  March  30  and  31. 
Mr.  T.  F.  Rose,  of  Muncie,  the  temporary 
president,  elected  in  November,  1909,  was  the 
presiding  officer. 

The  first  topic  on  the  program  was  the 
Organization  of  the  library  board.  Mr.  D.  C. 
Thomas,  secretary  of  the  Library  Board, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  led  this  discussion,  and  spoke 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  library  operating 
under  the  law  of  1901-1903.  He  spoke  of  the 
great  importance  of  a  proper  and  full  organ- 
ization of  the  library  board,  but  cautioned 
against  over-organization.  In  considering  the 
statute  provisions,  he  urged  that,  in  appoint- 
ing members,  the  various  appointing  powers 
should  be  sure  that  their  appointees  are  thor- 
oughly interested  in  the  work,  are  capable  of 
properly  managing  the  affairs  of  a  library, 
and  are  not  selected  for  personal  or  political 
reasons.  In  choosing  officers,  the  members 
of  the  library  board  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  choose  the  persons  best  qualified 
to  fill  the  places.  The  duties  of  each  officer 
were  very  clearly  enumerated.  Since,  by 
law,  the  treasurer  of  the  town  or  city  is  the 
treasurer  of  the  library,  the  library  board 
should  see  that  its  funds  are  kept  separate 
and  should,  through  its  secretary,  check  the 
accounts  with  the  treasurer  at  least  every 
three  months.  In  regard  to  committees,  Mr. 
Thomas  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  two,  the 
Building  and  the  Book  committees,  are  suffi- 
cient. He  urged  especially  that  the  Book 
committee  be  small,  the  librarian  and  one 
member  of  the  board  being  adequate. 

The  most  important  duty  of  a  library  board 
is  the  selection  of  a  librarian,  for  upon  this 
choice  depends  largely  the  success  of  the 
library.  The  librarian  is  the  executive  officer 
of  the  library,  the  board  being  the  legislative 
body.  The  ability  of  the  librarian  will  be 
tested  by  the  results  of  his  work,  therefore  he 
must  be  given  ample  scope  to  prove  himself. 
He  should  attend  all  meetings  of  the  board, 
give  a  monthly  report  of  his  work,  and  make 
recommendations  for  its  advancement.  ^  In 
conclusion  Mr.  Thomas  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  library  boards  keeping  in  mind 
their  legal  rights.  The  law  gives  them  abso- 
lute control  of  everything  connected  with  the 
library.  If  the  library  is  in  need  of  more 
funds,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  library  board 
to  increase  the  tax  levy  for  library  purposes, 
provided  it  does  not  exceed  the  limit  of  the 
law. 
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In  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Wirt,  super- 
intendent of  city  schools,  Gary,  Ind.,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Hart  took  the  topic,  How  shall  the 
school  board  manage  the  library  under  its 
control?  He  told  of  the  plan  at  Huntington, 
where  the  school  board  has  supervision  of 
the  public  library,  but  delegates  all  its  powers 
to  a  library  committee  composed  of  two  rep- 
resentatives from  each  city  ward,  appointed 
by  the  school  board.  A  similar  system  is 
followed  by  the  school  board  at  Gary,  where 
the  number  of  the  library  committee  is  lim- 
ited to  five  members.  Mr.  T.  F.  Fitzgibbon, 
of  Columbus,  and  Mr.  Joseph  McGowan,  of 
the  Indianapolis  school  board,  spoke  of  the 
management  of  the  library  by  direct  super- 
vision of  the  school  board. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  meeting  was 
held  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  John  Her- 
ron  Art  Institute,  and  Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley 
read  a  paper  on  "The  library  trustee:  his 
responsibilities  and  privileges." 

As  an  introduction  to  township  extension 
work,  Mrs.  Carter  on  Thursday  morning  gave 
a  history  of  the  travelling  library  system  as 
it  has  been  developed  in  the  United  States. 
She  showed  that,  while  great  success  has 
followed  the  inauguration  of  this  system  in 
many  states,  there  are  some  limitations  to  its 
effectiveness.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
distributing  agent  to  know  intimately  local 
conditions.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the  proper 
person  to  take  charge  of  the  "books.  Many 
rural  communities  will  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  getting  books  from  the 
state.  The  books  sent  are  often  misfits,  be- 
cause of  the  failure  to  know  local  conditions 
and  the  character  of  the  readers.  Recent 
legislation  has  sought  to  remedy  these  .ap- 
parent hindrances  by  passing  the  law  which 
provides  for  a  township  tax  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  extension  of  public  library  privileges 
to  the  residents  of  the  township. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  Judge  C.  C.  Had- 
ley, of  the  Appellate  Court,  read  a  paper  on 
"Library  legislation."  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  synopsis  of  all  the  important  laws  that 
have  been  enacted  dealing  with  libraries.  Be- 
ginning with  the  framers  of  the  first  consti- 
tution who  provided  for  a  system  of  county 
libraries,  Indiana  lawmakers  have  always  re- 
membered the  importance  of  such  legislation. 
Previous  to  1875  three  kinds  of  libraries  were 
provided  for,  the  county,  the  association  and 
the  township,  and  although  these  old  libra- 
ries are  sometimes  scorned  because  not  many 
of  them  were  able  to  continue  their  exist- 
ence, Judge  Hadley  testified  to  their  value 
from  his  own  experience. 

Since  that  time  the  important  laws  have 
provided  for  libraries  under  school  board 
control,  for  a  public  library  commission,  for 
libraries  under  a  special  library  board,  and 
for  township  extension  by  these  libraries. 

Following  this.  Mr.  Carl  H.  Milam,  of  the 
Public  Library  Commission,  read  a  short 


paper  dealing  with  some  practical  questions 
that  have  arisen  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
law. 

The  business  session  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day morning.  A  constitution,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  was  adopted  with  but  slight 
changes.  It  provides  for  a  membership  of 
trustees,  libraries,  persons  connected  with  the 
Public  Library  Commission,  and  others 
elected  by  the  Executive  board ;.  for  dues  of 
$i  a  year;  and  for  an  annual  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Indianapolis  in  November. 

A  nominating  committee,  appointed  at  this 
session,  reported  at  the  afternoon  meeting 
the  following  officers,  all  of  whom  were 
elected :  president,  E.  G.  Bauman,  Mount 
Vernon;  vice-president,  Mordecai  Carter, 
Danville;  secretary,  D.  C.  Thomas,  Elkhart; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Besse  E.  Fifield,  Whiting. 

PROVIDENCE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AN- 
NIVERSARIES. 

THE  month  of  February,  1910,  marked  the 
32d  anniversary  of  the  original  opening  of 
Providence  Public  Library,  and  the  follow- 
ing month  of  March  marked  the  loth  anni- 
versary of  the  library's  opening  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  present  library  building.  A  pam- 
phlet has  been  issued  by  the  library  in  con- 
nection with  these  anniversaries,  in  which 
an  account  of  the  work  and  the  building  of 
the  library  is  given. 

The  library  has  occupied  three  buildings 
in  succession.  At  its  opening,  Feb.  4,  1878, 
it  was  housed  in  a  room  at  the  Exchange 
Place  end  of  the  Butler  Exchange,  up  one 
flight.  At  this  time,  the  number  of  volumes 
on  its  shelves  was  10,307.  Here  it  remained 
for  a  little  more  than  two  years,  when  it 
was  obliged  to  leave  its  crowded  quarters. 
On  the  5th  of  July,  1880,  the  library  was 
reopened  in  its  new  quarters  on  Snow  street, 
with  a  little  over  18,000  volumes  on  its 
shelves.  It  here  occupied  the  entire  ground 
floor  of  the  three-story  building  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Classical  School,  extending  through 
to  Moulton  street,  in  the  rear.  In  these  quar- 
ters it  remained  for  about  twenty  years 
(until  March,  1900),  the  space  gradually  be- 
coming more  and  more  uncomfortably 
crowded,  until,  at  the  time  of  its  removal, 
the  books  were  stored  in  three  different 
buildings  besides  this  main  building.  At 
the  time  of  removal,  the  number  of  volumes 
was  about  90,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
May  13,  1892,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  by  the  chair,  on  "the  selection 
of  a  site."  This  .committee  continued  to 
serve,  not  only  as  a  committee  on  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site,  but  also  as  a  committee  on 
plans,  until  the  same  committee  was  elected 
a  "Building  committee,"  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board,  March  13,  1896. 
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In  November,  1894,  Stone,  Carpenter  and 
Willson,  of  Providence,  were  chosen  archi- 
tects of  the  building,  as  a  result  of  a  com- 
petition confined  to  the  architects  of  the  city, 
and  served  until  the  completion  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  building  in  1900,  the  plans  haying 
been  several  times  modified  in  the  meantime. 

In  1896  the  contract  for  the  building  was 
awarded  to  the  John  W.  Bishop  Co.,  of 
Providence,  the  first  ground  being  broken 
on  the  3d  of  August,  1896. 

The  lot  on  which  the  building  stands  is 
nearly  square,  the  longest  side  being  201 
feet  in  length.  It  is  most  favorably  situated, 
having  streets  on  three  sides  —  Washington, 
Greene  and  Fountain  streets.  The  fourth 
side,  which  joins  two  other  estates,  very  for- 
tunately is  towards  the  downward  slope  of  the 
hill,  so  that  the  second-story  windows  of  the 
library  building  easily  look  over  the  tops  of 
the  nearest  buildings  in  that  direction. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  attention  to  de- 
tails which  characterizes  the  building,  there 
may  be  mentioned  the  frieze,  which  runs 
entirely  around  the  main  building.  An  ex- 
cellent place  from  which  to  see  the  carving 
on  this  frieze  to  the  best  advantage  is 
through  the  windows  of  the  Educational 
study  room,  looking  towards  the  main  build- 
ing. It  will  be  noticed  that  among  the  heads 
of  the  cherubs  which  appear  in  the  capitals 
of  the  pilasters  again  and  again,  there  are 
no  two  which  are  precisely  alike. 

The  library  building  is  mainly  of  light 
brick,  with  Indiana  limestone  trimmings  and 
granite  base.  Seldom  is  an  architectural 
material  more  felicitously  yoked  with  an 
architectural  style  than  in  the  present  in- 
stance, where  this  dull  gray,  Roman  brick, 
so  appropriately  embodies  some  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

The  Providence  Public  Library  has  some- 
times been  described  as  a  "departmental" 
library,  and  this  is  true,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Out  of  its  total  of  more  than  167,000 
volumes  (about  22,000  of  which  are  "de- 
posited collections,"  rather  than  the  prop- 
erty of  this  library),  not  far  from  50,000 
are  in  the  various  rooms  of  the  main  build- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  the  stack.  So 
far  as  the  departments  are  concerned,  there 
are  several  which  the  reader  finds  occasion 
to  consult.  These  are  the  Issue  department, 
the  Reference  department,  and  the  Periodical 
department,  on  the  first  floor;  the  Children's 
department  and  the  Foreign  department,  on 
the  second  floor;  and  the  Special  Libraries 
department,  on  the  third  floor. 

The  Delivery  room  is,  architecturally,  the 
most  important  in  the  building,  as  well  as 
the  largest,  with  a  height  of  more  than  20 
feet  (in  the  main  portion),  and  with  a  dig- 
nified and  effective  scheme  of  decoration. 

The  main  charging-desk  .(where  all  of  the 
books  are  returned,  and  where  all  those  cir- 
culated from  the  first  floor  are  issued)  is  at 
the  further  end  of  the  Delivery  room,  in  as 


close  contact  with  the  stack  as  possible. 
From  the  two  lowest  stack  stories,  books  are 
handed  through  a  window  to  this  desk,  to 
be  issued,  while  electric  lifts  bring  the  books 
from  the  four  stack  stories  higher  up.  Yet 
this  is  not  the  only  place  in  the  building 
where  a  book  may  be  charged  for  home  use. 
No  matter  on  what  floor  of  the  main  build- 
ing a  reader  may  find  a  book  which  he 
wishes  to  take  home  he  can  have  it  charged 
on  that  floor. 

The  Periodical  room  is  to  be  found  on  the 
first  floor.  It  occupies  the  large  room  at 
the  right,  on  entering  the  Delivery  room, 
corresponding  in  size,  shape,  location  and 
lighting  from  windows,  with  the  Reference 
room,  which  is  at  the  reader's  left  on 
entering. 

The  Cataloging  room  (at  present  only  a 
portion  of  the  Delivery  room,  screened  from 
the  rest  of  the  room  by  partitions  less  than 
one-half  the  height  of  the  room),  is  inten- 
tionally placed  so  as  to  be  in  the  closest  con- 
tact with  the  public  card-catalog,  and  also 
with  the  thousands  of  reference  books  in  the 
Reference  room  and  at  the  Information  desk. 
A  lift  also  connects  it  directly  with  the  Or- 
dering department,  on  the  next  floor  above. 

The  entire  second  story  is  divided  natural- 
ly, by  the  intersection  of  its  corridors,  into 
four  different  groups.  These  are  the  Lec- 
ture room;  the  Standard  Library,  with  its 
adjacent  reading  room  (rear  corner  to  the 
right),  the  group  of  four  connecting  execu- 
tive offices,  rear  corner  to  the  left)  ;  and  the 
Children's  department  (front  corner  to  the 
left).  Besides  these  there  should  be  men- 
tioned the  "Barnard  Club  Library"  (or  Edu- 
cational department),  on  this  same  level,  at 
the  end  of  the  staircase  corridor. 

The  Children's  department  comprises  two 
inter-connecting  rooms,  known  as  the  Chil- 
dren's reading  room  and  the  Class  room. 
From  the  very  great  pressure  of  use  in  the 
Children's  department,  together  with  the  in- 
ability of  the  library  to  respond  to  the  de- 
mand in  any  adequate  manner,  resulted  the 
organization,  in  1905,  of  "The  Children's  Li- 
brary Helpers."  So  far  as  known,  no  similar 
organization  has  been  formed  elsewhere. 

On  the  third  floor  the  Art  department  is 
housed  in  one  large  room.  Also  the  music 
collection  is  in  this  room.  The  Special  col- 
lections department  probably  contains  as  its 
most  valuable  collection  the  Caleb  Fiske  Har- 
ris "Collection  of  works  on  slavery  and  -the 
Rebellion ;"  and  the  Industrial  department,  on 
the  same  floor,  contains  more  than  9000  vol- 
umes and  is  especially  rich  in  long  sets. 

Of  considerable  interest  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  library  among  foreigners  are 
the  little  handbooks  in  which  information  is 
set  forth  as  to  the  method  of  making  appli- 
cation for  a  library  card.  These  little  pam- 
phlets are  printed  in  the  Russian,  Armenian, 
Yiddish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian,  as  well  as 
English,  languages. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  LIBRARY  CONFER- 
ENCE 

THE  first  conference  of  representatives 
from  public  libraries  in  New  Zealand  met  in 
Dunedin,  March  26-28.  The  mayor  of  Dun- 
edin  welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  city  at 
the  first  session  of  the  convention,  Saturday 
morning,  March  26.  He  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  cultivation  and  extension  of 
the  best  literature.  Mr.  Leys,  of  Auckland, 
responded  to  the  mayor.  Mr.  R.  Gilkison,  of 
Dunedin,  was  appointed  chairman.  He  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the 
possibilities  for  library  development  in  New 
Zealand,  and  then  presented  the  motion  that 
an  association  be  formed  to  be  called  "The 
New  Zealand  Public  Libraries  Association." 
Mr.  Baillie,  of  Wellington,  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, but  suggested  the  deletion  of  the  word 
"public."  A  motion  was  finally  carried  that 
an  association  be  formed  to  be  called  "The 
Libraries'  Association  of  New  Zealand."  A 
committee  on  the  constitution  was  appointed, 
including  Messrs.  Gilkison,  Baillie,  Leys  and 
others.  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  chief  Parlia- 
mentary librarian,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
selection  and  purchase  of  books  for  public 
libraries."  He  gave  some  consideration  to 
the  qualifications  of  librarians,  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  selection  of  books  he  mentioned 
a  number  of  authorities  to  which  he  made 
reference  before  buying.  A  paper  by  Dr. 
Frengley  (District  Health  Office,  Welling- 
ton), on  "Library  hygiene,"  followed.  No- 
tices of  motion  were  presented  urging  the 
desirability  of  inaugurating  a  system  of  trav- 
elling libraries  (carried)  ;  urging  also  that 
grants  of  money  for  school  libraries  be  made 
by  the  Minister  of  Education;  that  in  all 
municipal  libraries  special  provision  be  made 
for  juvenile  libraries  and  reading  rooms 
(carried)  ;  that  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing well-equipped  branch  libraries  and  read- 
ing rooms  in  suitable  positions  be  pressed 
upon  the  notice  of  municipal  councils;  that 
some  provision  should  be  made  by  library 
authorities  to  enable  the  free  issue  of  books 
other  than  books  of  modern  fiction  from  the 
lending  department. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  conference  was 
held  Monday  morning,  March  28.  A  paper 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Baillie  on  "Library  hygiene" 
was  the  first  address  on  the  program.  It 
dealt  in  an  instructive  manner  with  the  sub- 
ject of  book-disinfection,  the  writer's  con- 
clusions being  founded  on  inquiries  made  by 
him  during  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  In 
every  case  he  found  that  there  was  a  com- 
plete working  arrangement  with  the  health 
departments  of  the  cities,  under  which  the 
officers  of  the  department  gave  the  library 
officials  prompt  notice  of  all  cases  of  infec- 
tious diseases.  Mr.  Baillie  submitted  details 
of  methods  of  fumigation  practiced  in  the 
United  States.  He  did  not  think  it  was  neces- 


sary to  fumigate  books  each  day,  as  had  been 
suggested. 

Mr.  Cohen  read  a  paper  on  "Travelling  li- 
braries and  their  management."  He  ex- 
plained at  the  outset  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  discuss  the  subject  on  its  merits  as  a  suc- 
cessful feature  of  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge in  other  countries.  He  acknowledged 
his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  H.  Baillie,  who, 
whilst  in  the  United  States,  had  collected 
much  valuable  information  about  the  matter 
under  notice.  Mr.  Cohen  submitted  statis- 
tical proof  of  the  unqualified  success  of  trav- 
elling libraries  which  has  been  achieved  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  where,  indeed, 
such  libraries  have  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  about  25  years. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  L.  H.  James,  assistant 
Parliamentary  librarian,  on  "The  Dewey  sys- 
tem of  classification  and  its  adaptation  to 
New  Zealand  requirements,"  was  read  by 
Mr.  Baillie. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  constitution 
was  adopted,  Mr.  Leys,  of  Auckland,  was 
elected  president  of  the  new  association,  and 
Mr.  A.  W.  Richards  was  elected  honorary 
secretary  and  treasurer.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  next  meeting  be  held  at  Auckland  at 
Easter  time,  1911,  and  thereafter  biennially. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  CARNEGIE 
LIBRARY 

THE  new  Carnegie  library  building  of 
Howard  University  was  opened  with  appro- 
priate exercises  on  April  5.  The  program 
included  addresses  by  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam, 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Carnegie's  address 
is  reprinted  in  part  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  new  Carnegie  Library,  which  fronts 
on  the  campus,  is  over  100  feet  long  and  35 
feet  deep,  not  including  the  projection  of 
the  stack  room.  The  design  of  the  building 
is  classic,  and  in  this  respect  the  architect  has 
taken  its  note  from  the  federal  architecture 
of  Washington.  It  is  designed  along  the 
lines  of  the  style  of  Italian  Renaissance. 

By  the  use  of  bricks  and  their  diversified 
arrangement  it  has  been  given  an  academic 
appearance,  and  has  retained  its  dignity  by 
the  use  of  straightforward  architectural  lines. 
Free  standing  columns  and  antae  supporting 
a  pediment  mark  the  main  entrance,  and  are 
further  made  an  integral  feature  of  the  de- 
sign by  use  of  pilasters  on  the  rest  of  the 
walls.  ' 

The  library  is  capable  of  holding  from  six- 
ty to  seventy  thousand  books.  Two-thirds 
of  these  will  eventually  be  placed  in  the 
stack,  which  is  in  four  tiers,  made  entirely 
of  steel  and  glass,  with  movable  shelves. 
This  portion  of  the  building  is  fireproof  and 
is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building. 
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It  is  possible  that  the  most  successful  feat- 
ure of  the  library  is  the  way  in  which  the 
whole  interior  has  been  opened  up  and  thrown 
together.  This  is  most  particularly  true  of 
the  first  floor,  for  here  the  two  reading- 
rooms  open  widely  off  the  circulating-room. 
This  enables  the  building  to  count  in  its  en- 
tire length  from  wall  to  wall.  This  feeling 
of  light,  space  and  ventilation  is  still  farther 
emphasized  by  an  open  gallery  running 
around  the  second  floor.  On  this  floor  are 
the  special  reading-room  of  the  School  of 
Medicine,  a  board  room,  the  offices  of  the 
president  of  the  university,  and  two  seminar 
rooms.  In  the  basement  is  a  good-sized  as- 
sembly room  and  an  excellent  newspaper 
room.  The  woodwork  is  stained  so  as  to 
give  a  dark  brown  weathered  oak  effect.  The 
whole  finish  of  the  interior  is  quiet,  almost 
in  monotones,  in  order  to  set  off  the  pictures, 
casts,  and,  most  particularly,  the  books,  with- 
out detracting  attention  from  them. 


ON  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  CAR- 
NEGIE   LIBRARY,    HOWARD    UNI- 
VERSITY, WASHINGTON,  D.   C* 

THE  reason  that  the  world  made  such  slow 
progress  for  thousands  of  years  was  chiefly 
this:  we  had  no  printing  press.  We  had  no 
means  of  recording  what  previous  genera- 
tions had  done ;  and  so  every  generation  had 
to  start  anew,  going  over  what  had  been 
gone  over,  because  no  records  existed.  Now 
you  have  a  new  library,  the  record  of  all 
that  man  has  said  or  done,  and  you  have  a 
scientific  record  which  the  scientists  can  fol- 
low as  easily  as  you  can  read  the  simplest 
book  in  the  library.  Therefore  every  genera- 
tion of  mankind  builds  upon  the  solid  basis 
of  what  previous  generations  have  done. 
Hence  the  wonders  that  will  be  disclosed, 
hence  the  new  ideas  that  are  coming  upon 
us,  breaking  away  from  the  world  in  many 
cases,  as  ignorance  must  go  as  knowledge 
comes.  What  impresses  the  investigator  is 
not  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  history  that 
he  gets  to  know ;  but  as  he  progresses  in 
knowledge,  he  finds  that  that  which  remains 
behind  is  more  wonderful  than  all  that  has 
been  disclosed.  This  proves  that  man  is  born 
with  an  instinct  for  improvement,  his  face  is 
ever  turned  to  the  sun,  he  can  go  on  without 
end,  so  far  as  we  know,  or  without  limit,  and 
no  man  can  say,  short  of  perfection,  what  the 
human  race  is  not  to  attain.  There  has  been 
no  mistake.  If  we  go  step  after  step  steadily 
along  taking  what  reason  reveals  to  us,  there 
is  no  limit  whatever.  No  matter  how  many 
things  you  see  in  life  that  are  disagreeable, 
that  bring  sorrow  to  us  and  pain,  always  re- 


*Part    of    address    delivered    by    Mr.    Carncpie    at 
the    dedrcation    ceremonies. 


member  this  —  that  all  is  well  because  all 
grows  better. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  a  library. 
It  is  quite  true  that  I  read  books  from  time 
to  time  which  were  borrowed  from  Mr.  An- 
derson. He  said  every  working  boy  should 
come  there  every  Saturday  and  they  would 
exchange  books.  They  objected  to  me  as  not 
being  a  working  boy  because  I  was  in  the 
telegraph  office  and  the  first  newspaper  ar- 
ticle I  ever  wrote  was  saying  that  I  was  as 
much  a  working  boy  as  any  other.  Mr.  An- 
derson agreed  that  I  was,  and  so  I  ob- 
tained the  coveted  access  to  books.  Then  I 
saw  that  I  was  bound  to  make  a  fortune.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  that,  and  I  resolved 
that  I  would  provide  libraries  for  all.  I  owe 
everything  to  my  right  of  access  to  the  books 
of  Mr.  Anderson's  library.  Books  are  within 
reach  of  the  poorest.  In  all  the  cities  through 
which  I  have  travelled,  books  are  pressed 
upon  everybody.  Remember  this :  books  are 
the  most  perfect  instrument  of  philanthropy 
that  exists.  I  will  tell  you  why.  They  do 
not  do  anything  for  nothing.  But  if  you  are 
going  to  get  any  benefit  out  of  these  books, 
you  must  work  for  it,  and  that  is  one  feature 
which  commends  itself  to  me. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  do  much  with  the 
submerged  tenth  of  humanity.  The  state 
should  take  care  of  them  —  isolate  them.  I 
wish  to  help  those  who  help  themselves.  A 
great  many  people  in  our  country  are  anxious 
to  get  into  the  best  society.  The  best  society 
in  the  world  is  a  library  surrounded  by  the 
masters.  From  the  old  Greeks  who  left  us 
so  much,  down  through  generation  after  gen- 
eration, century  after  century,  the  masters  of 
men  wait  upon  you.  They  are  no  respecters 
of  persons.  The  library  is  a  triumph  of  de- 
mocracy, open  to  all ;  always  at  home. 

It  is  not  only  what  a  library  does  that  you 
must  credit  it  with;  it  is  what  it  prevents 
young  men  and  women  from  doing  if  there 
were  .no  libraries.  I  get  letters  every  day 
from  grateful  parents  telling  me  that  the  li- 
brary has  opened  in  their  town  and  that  their 
son  is  there  at  nights  and  brings  home  his 
books.  They  thank  me  for  it,  and  I  ask  no 
other  reward. 

One  of  the  wisest  men  that  ever  lived  left 
on  record  this  truth  :  "There  being  education, 
there  can  be  no  distinction  of  classes."  It 
was  Confucius  who  said  that,  and  if  you 
want  to  raise  your  race,  as  you  do,  just  keep 
that  in  mind.  You  become  an  educated  man, 
a  truly  educated  man  or  woman,  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble  with  your  white  brother  of 
any  circle  or  society.  Get  education  and  all 
is  well.  I  believe  what  Dr.  Abbott  said,  that 
the  colored  race  has  made  more  progress  in 
40  years  than  any  race  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Therefore  I  say  from  all  I  know,  I 
am  of  the  positive  opinion  that  this  state- 
ment is  true,  and  therefore  you  of  the  negro 
race  keep  on,  attend  to  your  lessons,  get 
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education,  remember  that  each  one  of  you 
bears  part  of  the  honor  of  the  race  wherever 
he  goes,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
you  will  take  your  place  in  this  country  with 
any  other  race,  and  you  will  progress  and 
the  white  race  will  progress;  you  will  come 
to  like  each  other,  and  you  will  live  on  good 
terms  with  each  other,  and  the  race  problem 
will  be  no  more  forever. 


POSTAL   DAIRY   LIBRARY 

MR.  G.  H.  BENKENDORF,  instructor  in  the 
Dairy  School,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  has  established  a  novel  type  of 
travelling  library  in  his  postal  dairy  library, 
in  which  is  accumulated  a  large  collection  of 
material  on  the  details  of  dairying.  Any  one 
in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada  is  priv- 
ileged to  borrow  from  the  collection  on  the 
payment  of  five  cents.  This  charge  is 
imposed  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage.  The 
library  consists  of  bulletins,  circulars  and 
reports  relating  to  dairying  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, and  published  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  material  was  collected  from  ex- 
periment stations  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has 
very  generously  furnished  many  valuable  doc- 
uments. A  srrall  classified  catalog  of  the 
library,  covering  some  60  pages,  has  been  is- 
sued. Each  bulletin  included  in  the  library 
and  represented  in  the  catalog  is  given  a 
number,  and  information  as  to  title,  author, 
publisher  and  date  of  publication  is  included. 
In  making  requests  for  loans  it  is  important, 
therefore,  that  borrowers  should  give  the 
number  and  name  of  the  bulletin. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  library  is  that  of 
service  to  buttermakers,  cheesemakers  and 
dairymen,  and  Air.  Benkendorf  asks  the 
cooperation  of  all  interested  in  dairying  to 
ensure  success  to  this  scheme  of  library  ex- 
tension work. 

Requests  for  material  come  to  this  postal 
library  from  practically  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  as  yet 
for  the  library  in  getting  back  the  books  and 
bulletins  from  the  people.  And  as  the  library 
drals  directly  with  the  individual  just  as  mail 
order  houses  deal  with  customers  rather  than 
with  a  merchant  in  the  village,  the  service  is 
very  rapid. 

The  postal  charges  are  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expense  of  the  library's  maintenance. 


SOME  WORK  OF  THE  LIBRARY  WITH 
BOHEMIANS 

THE  SLAVIA,  a  club  for  the  study  of  Bohe- 
mian art,  holds  its  meetings  twice  a  month 
in  the  Webster  Branch  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  This  branch  is  located 


in  a  congested  district  of  the  city,  where  a 
large  element  of  the  population  are  either 
of  Bohemian  birth,  parentage  or  tradition. 
The  demand  for  Bohemian  books  in  the 
neighborhood  is  met  by  a  collection  of  4000 
Bohemian  books  in  this  branch  of  the  library, 
and  there  is  one  room  set  apart  as  the  "For- 
eign room,"  in  which  the  Bohemians  are  free 
to  hold  their  meetings  after  nine  o'clock  on 
the  evenings  of  the  Slavia's  gatherings. 

The  club  numbers  in  its  membership  some 
active  workers  devoted  to  their  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  ideals  and  traditions  of  the 
Bohemian  nation  through  cultivation  of  its 
literature,  music  and  art.  Tales  of  Bohemian 
folklore  translated  into  English  are  told  at 
the  club's  meetings,  and  essays  and  studies 
in  Bohemian  prose  or  poetry  are  read  by 
various  members  of  the  club.  Bohemian 
songs  and  musical  compositions  are  also 
given.  The  work  given  to  the  club  by  Mrs. 
Lilian  Mokrejs,  who  in  her  simple  and  hu- 
man renderings  of  the  old  Bohemian  devil 
stories  and  homely  folk  tales  has  done  much 
to  preserve  Bohemian  traditions  and  stimu- 
late the  Bohemian  spirit,  and  of  Mr.  John 
Mokrejs,  her  husband,  in  his  renderings  of 
Bohemian  music,  should  receive  special  men- 
tion in  an  account  of  the  work  of  this  singu- 
larly picturesque  and  vital  little  club.  Miss 
Griffin,  the  librarian  of  the  Webster  Branch 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  acting  as 
hostess  at  the  open  meetings  given  now  and 
then  by  the  "Slavia,"  offers  a  warm  welcome 
to  the  guests,  who  number  sometimes  as 
many  as  250.  Her  encouragement  has  done 
much  for  the  development  of  the  club,  with 
which  she  keeps  in  close  touch  and  which  has 
just  finished  its  third  year's  work.  Artistic 
exhibits  of  Bohemian  postal  cards  and  posters 
of  peasant  embroideries  and  work  of  Bohe- 
mian artists  have  been  given  from  time  to 
time  at  the  branch,  the  work  of  which  well 
exemplifies  the  response  of  the  library  to  the 
claims  of  the  foreigner.  M.  R.  H. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE 

IT  is  proposed  to  hold  a  session  of  the 
American  Library  Institute  at  Mackinac 
Island  in  July,  in  connection  with  the  com- 
ing annual  conference  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  as  customary.  The  exact 
time"  of  the  session  (or  sessions  should  there 
be  two)  will  be  determined  later,  after  the 
A.  L.  A.  program  has  been  more  fully  out- 
lined. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Program  committee 
of  the  Institute,  early  suggestion  of  topics  to 
be  discussed  there  are  desired  by  President 
Bostwick.  HENRY  J.  CARR,  Secretary. 

NOTE.  —  On  going  to  press  a  further  com- 
munication about  the  Institute  has  been  re- 
ceived, which  we  print  in  the  NOTES  AND 
QUERIES  department  of  this  issue. 
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AN  OUTLINE  OF  MACKINAC  HIS- 
TORY * 

OWING  to  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
waterway  known  as  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
it  has  played  a  considerable  part  on  the 
stage  of  Western  history.  The  power  holding 
its  shores  and  islands  has  been  able  to  com- 
mand the  commerce  of  the  three  uppermost 
members  of  the  Great  Lakes  chain  —  Huron, 
Michigan,  and  Superior.  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  have  each  in 
their  turn  here  maintained  forts  of  import- 
ance, not  only  to  guard  their  frontiers,  but  to 
protect  their  fur  trade  throughout  the  great 
Northwest. 

While  the  name  Mackinac  t  was  originally 
applied  by  aborigines  to  the  island  alone,  the 
term  soon  extended  to  the  contiguous  shores. 
Thus,  in  historical  documents  of  the  French 
and  British  regimes,  Mackinac  means  either 
the  district  at  large,  or,  more  particularly,  the 
place  where  the  mission  or  fort  of  the  day 
was  located,  and  this  location  differed  from 
period  to  period. 

1.  On  the  island.     In  1670,  it  would  appear 
that    Father    Dablon    established    upon    the 
Island  of  Mackinac  the  Jesuit  mission  of  St. 
Ignace. 

2.  At  St.  Ignace.    The  father  wished  more 
room    for   cornfields    for    his    converts,    and 
probably  he  found  that,  in  the  days  of  birch- 
bark  canoes,  the  island  was  less  convenient 
than  the  mainland,  as  a  base  for  his  ministra- 
tions to  the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood.    In 
1671,  therefore,  he  moved  to  Point  St.  Ignace, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Strails.     Here,  for 
about  40  years,  a  chapel  was  maintained  by 
successive    Jesuits,    whose    influence    spread 
among  the  savages  of  a  wide  stretch  of  wil- 
derness. 

From  this  mission,  in  the  spring  of  1673, 
Father  Marquette  and  Louis  Jolliet  departed 
on  their  famous  voyage  of  discovery,  wherein 
they  found  the  Mississippi  river;  and  here  at 
the  Franciscan  mission  of  to-day  rest  part  of 
the  bones  of  the  great  missionary. 

About  1683  a  French  fort  was  established 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mission,  in  order 
to  protect  the  large  fur  trade  of  a  district 
which  extended  from  Georgian  Bay  to  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi.  Around  the  fort 
soon  developed  a  small  village  of  habitans 
and  voyageurs,  who  were  dependent  on  this 
commerce  of  the  wilderness.  The  fort  was 
maintained  until  1698,  when  its  garrison  was 
withdrawn  by  order  of  the  government 
After_  the  founding  of  Detroit,  in  1701,  the 
inhabitants,  and  with  them  the  Indians  who 
lived  near  St.  Ignace,  almost  wholly  with- 
drew to  the  new  center  of  French  influence 

*  This  sketch  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Bulletin. 

t  Originally  Michilimackinac,  an  Algonquian  term 
meaning  "great  turtle,"  which  has  reference  to  the 
shape  of  the  island.  This  has  been  abbreviated  to 
Mackinac,  which,  despite  its  spelling,  is  properly 
pronounced  as  if  spelled  "Mackinaw." 


in  the  Northwest.  The  Jesuits,  however,  re- 
mained at  their  mission  during  the  greater 
part  of  15  years  of  isolation. 

3.  Near  Mackinaw  City.  In  1713,  the  Je- 
suits of  Mackinac  were  rewarded  for  their 
persistence  by  the  reappearance  of  French 
soldiery,  who  built  a  new  Fort  Michili- 
mackinac on  the  south  shore  of  the  Straits, 
not  far  from  the  present  Mackinaw  City  (or 
"Old  Mackinaw,"  as  it  was  long  called  by 
the  English ).i 

As  a  result  of  the  downfall  of  New  France, 
this  French  fort  was  peacefully  surrendered 
to  the  British,  who  eventually  abbreviated  its 
name  to  Fort  Mackinac.  Here  occurred,  two 
years  later,  the  massacre  of  a  large  part  of 
the  British  garrison  by  Pontiac's  warriors,  as 
related  by  Parkman,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
survivors  to  1'Arbre  Croche  (near  the  Har- 
bor Springs  of  our  day). 

British  troops  returned  in  the  autumn  of 
1764,  however,  and  maintained  their  garrison 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mackinaw  City  until 
1781. 

4.  Back  to  the  island.  In  that  year  (1781) 
the  British  forces  removed  to  Mackinac 
Island,  which  they  had  recently  purchased 
from  the  Indians.  The  island  lies  well  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  as  es- 
tablished by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in 
1783 ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  by  librarians 
(all  of  whom  are  naturally  well  versed  in 
Western  history)  that  on  various  pretexts 
Great  Britain  retained  possession  of  her  old 
forts  on  the  upper  Great  Lakes  until  1706, 
when,  under  Jay's  treaty,  these  were  finally 
handed  over  to  us. 

The  British  then  withdrew  to  St.  Joseph's 
Island,  40  miles  to  the  northeast,  which  li- 
brarians will  pass  on  their  way  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  From  here,  in  July,  1812,  they  de- 
scended upon  Mackinac  Island  (beaching 
their  boats  at  "British  Landing,"  on  the 
northwest  shore)  and  took  possession  of  the 
American  fort.  The  Americans  tried  to  re- 
capture the  place  in  August,  1814,  but  were 
repelled.  Fort  Holmes,  in  the  rear  of  the 
present  fort,  is  named  for  one  of  our  prom- 
inent officers  killed  in  this  assault.  Under 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  island  was  in  1815 
restored  to  the  United  States,  which  has 
since  possessed  it. 

Whether  mainland  or  island,  Mackinac  was 
commercially  important  only  so  long  as  the 
fur  trade  remained  the  principal  business  of 
the  upper  lakes.  After  1835,  with  the  inrush 
of  American  frontiersmen  to  the  northern 
half  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  this  trade  with 
the  Indians  fast  subsided.  Since  then  the 
fort  has  been  but  spasmodically  garrisoned, 
for  modern  conditions  render  the  Straits  of 
far  less  strategic  importance  than  in  former 
days. 

t  Note  that  the  name  of  this  town  is  spelled  pho- 
netically, to  distinguish  it  from  Mackinac  on  the 
island. 
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To  the  historian  and  the  historical  novelist, 
the  island  and  the  Straits  continue  to  be  of 
the  greatest  interest,  for  the  old  Creole  vil- 
lage and  the  dashing  fur  trade  of  the  old 
regime  abounded  in  picturesque  movements. 
Their  stirring  annals  have  furnished  many  a 
welcome  splash  of  color  to  the  otherwise 
somber  pages  of  Western  history.  But  to 
others  than  fictionists  and  annalists  this  old- 
time  Malta  of  the  upper  lakes  now  means, 
aside  from  its  physical  charms,  little  more 
than  a  port  of  call  for  vessels  passing  her 
door.  As  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  sum- 
mer tourists,  who  swarm  thither  during  July 
and  August  —  the  advance  guard  of  whom 
we  shall  undoubtedly  meet  before  the  close  of 
the  conference  —  they  know  and  care  little, 
I  fear,  for  the  significance  of  Mackinac's  his- 
tory. R.  G.  THWAITES. 


READING  LIST  ON  MACKINAC 

Bailey,  John  R.,  Mackinac,  formerly  Michili- 
mackinac  ("Lansing,  Mich.,  Robert  Smith  Printing 
Co.,  1899).  The  local  guide  book,  but  of  slight 
historical  value. 

Baird.  Elizabeth  The'rese.  Reminiscences  of  early 
days  on  Mackinac  Island  (Wisconsin  Historical  Col- 
lections, vol.  14,  pp.  17-64).  A  charming  account 
of  island  life  from  1810  to  1824,  when  the  Ameri- 
can fur  trade  was  at  its  height. 

Brown,  Edward  Osgood.  Two  missionary  priests 
at  Mackinac;  The  parish  register  at  Michilimack- 
inac  (Chicago,  <he  author,  1889). 

Kelton,  Dwight  H.  Annals  of  Fort  Mackinac 
(latest  edition,  1892).  Long  the  local  guide  book, 
but  badly  arranged. 

Page  Lorena  M.  Legendary  lore  of  Mackinac; 
original  poems  of  Indian  legends  of  Mackinac 
Island  (Cleveland  the  author,  1901). 

Strickland,  W.  Peter.  Old  Mackinaw;  or.  the 
fortress  of  the  lakes  and  its  surroundings  (Phila* 
delphia,  James  Challen  &  Son,  1860). 

Thwaites,  R.  G.  How  George  Rogers  Clark  won 
the  Northwest,  and  other  essays  in  Western  history 
(Chicago,  McClurg,  1903).  Chapter  iv.,  "The  story 
of  Mackinac." 

Thwaites,  R.  G.  Father  Marquette  (New  York, 
Appleton,  1902).  Marquette  is  the  especial  hero 
of  the  French  regime  at  Mackinac. 

Van  Fleet,  J.  A.  Old  and  new  Mackinac;  with 
copious  extracts  from  Marquette,  Hennepin,  La- 
hontan,  Cadillac,  Alexander  Henry,  and  others  (Ann 
Arbors  Mich.,  the  author,  1870). 

Whitcomb,  C.  D.  A  lake  tour  of  picturesque 
Mackinac.  Historical  and  descriptive  (Detroit,  ihe 
author,  1884). 

Williams,  Meade  C.  Early  Mackinac;  a  sketch, 
historical  and  descriptive  (St.  Louis,  Buschart 
Bros.,  1901). 

Hmertcan  Xtbran?  Hssociation 

PROGRAM     MACKINAC    CONFERENCE,    JUNE    3O- 
JULY    6* 

Thursday,  June  30 
Forenoon.  —  Executive  board. 
Afternoon.  —  Council. 
Evening.  —  American  Library  Institute. 

Friday,  July  I    (Michigan  Day) 
Forenoon.  —  National    Association    State   Li- 
braries,    i:    Address  of  welcome,   Mrs. 
Mary    C.    Spencer,    Michigan    State    Li- 
brary ;    Response    and    President's    ad- 

*  Subject    to   change. 


dress,  John  E.  King,  Minnesota  State 
Library;  Report  of  secretary-treasurer, 
Asa  C.  Tilton,  Wisconsin  Historical  Li- 
brary; Committee  reports. 

—  Bibliographical  Society,    i :   President's  ad- 

dress, The  present  situation  as  to  the 
origin  of  printing,  Azariah  S.  Root ;  The 
library  of  Jean  Chapelain  and  its  cata- 
log, Prof.  Colbert  Searles,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University;  The  literature  of 
the  fur  trade,  Lawrence  J.  Burpee;  Re- 
ports of  committees. 

—  Special  Library  Association. 

League  of  Library  Commissions,    i :   Busi- 
ness meeting  devoted  to  reports  of  com- 
mittees, and  possibly  a  revision  of  the 
constitution  of  the  League. 
11.30  Catalog  Section.     Business  meeting. 

(No  papers.) 
Afternoon.  —  Drive  around  the  island;  Five 

o'clock  tea. 
Evening.  —  First  General   Session. 

President's  address ;  Michigan  history  and 
legends,  Mrs.  Henry  Hulst;  Michigan 
songs. 

Saturday,  July  2 
Forenoon.  —  Second  General  Session. 

The  paper  used  in  newspapers,  Frank  P. 
Hill;  Book  symposium,  conducted  by  J. 
I.  Wyer,  Jr.;  Publisher's  and  critic's 
view,  Wallace  Rice. 

Afternoon.  —  Professional   Training   Section. 
The   essentials   of  a  good   library   school, 
Miss    Edith    Tobitt,    Omaha    Public  Li- 
brary; The  apprentice  class  — 
(a)  In    the    large    library,    Miss    Jessie 
Welles,     Pittsburgh,     Miss     Alice 
Shepard,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  in  the 
small    library.    Miss    Grace    Rose, 
Davenport,     Iowa,     Miss     Maude 
Van  Buren,  Mankato. 
Discussions. 

Government  documents  round  table. 
American  Association  Law  Libraries,     i: 
Agricultural  libraries   round  table,     i. : 
i.  Agricultural  libraries  and  their  various 
activities;  2.   Popularizing  agricultural 
literature:    (a)   The  travelling  library 
for  faimers,    (b)    Agricultural  collec- 
tions in  public  libraries ;  3.  Relation  of 
the  Experiment  Station  library  to  the 
college  library ;  4.  Guide  to  agricultural 
literature.    Reference  books  of  special 
interest  to  agricultural  libraries ;  5.  In- 
struction   of    students    in    the   use    of 
agricultural  and  scientific  literature. 
Evening.  —  Children   Librarians'  Section,     i : 
Playground  movement  —  illustrated  talk. 

—  College  and  Reference   Section,     i: 
Relation  of  the  college  library  to  the  pub- 
lic, Dr.  W.  K.  Jewett,  librarian  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska;  Relation  of  the  State 
University  library  to  the  other  libraries 
of   the    state,    P.    S.    Windsor,    librarian 
University   of   Illinois ;    Relation    of  the 
college  library  to  the  public  in  a  college 
town,  W.  I.  Fletcher,  librarian  Amherst 
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College;  Student  assistants  in  college  li- 
braries, Miss  Laura  R.  Gibbs,  Brown 
University  Library. 

—  League   of  Library  Commissions,     n  : 

i.  The  farmer,  his  book  and  heart,  paper 
by  Miss  Hcbart,  followed  by  discussion 
led  by  Mr.  Dudgeon;  2.  Possibility  of 
direct  service  to  individual  farmers,  in- 
cluding the  location  of  travelling  libraries 
through  granges,  agricultural  societies, 
farmers'  clubs,  rural  schools,  etc.  Paper 
by  Miss  Templeton,  with  discussion  led 
by  Mr.  Bliss ;  3.  Cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  Commission  with  public  libraries 
in  efforts  to  reach  the  farmer.  Paper 
by  Mr.  Milam,  with  discussion  led  by 
Miss  Tyler. 

Monday,  July  4 

Forenoon.  —  American  Association  of  Law 
Libraries  and  National  Association  of 
State  Libraries. 

(Joint  sessions) 

Special  research  work  in  libraries  (partic- 
ularly such  libraries  as  are  called  upon 
to  give  information  to  public  officials, 
legislative,  state  and  municipal  and  to 
lawyers)  ;  Discussion  to  follow  by  A.  J. 
Small,  Iowa  State  Library,  Dr.  R.  H. 
Whitten,  New  York  City,  Dr.  Charles 
McCarthy,  Madison,  Wis.,  C.  B.  Lester, 
New  York  State  Library;  Foreign  law 
in  state  libraries,  Charles  C.  Soule, 
Boston  Book  Co. 

—  Agricultural  libraries  round  table,     n: 

6.  Acquisition  of  agricultural  literature  by 
gift,  purchase  and  exchange;  7.  Agricul- 
tural periodicals  —  selection  and  preser- 
vation ;  8.  Classification  and  arrangement 
of  agricultural  literature ;  9.  Indexing 
agricultural  literature ;  10.  Permanent  or- 
ganization. 
Afternoon.  —  College  and  Reference  Section. 

ii : 

Relation  of  the  public  library  to  the  col- 
lege, Wl  H.  Brett,  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary; How  effective  is  the  work  of  the 
reference  department  of  a  public  library, 
Manila  W.  Freeman,  Newark  Public 
Library. 

If  time  permits,  each  session  will  be  closed  by 
an  informal  round  table  discussion  of  subjects  of 
interest  to  members  of  the  section.  Among 
topics  suggested  for  such  discussions  are  the 
following:  Specialization  in  college  libraries,  Rela- 
*ions  between  the  faculty  and  the  library,  Acce?- 
sion  books,  Exchanges. 

—  Children's  Librarians'   Section,     n : 

—  Special  library  association  round  table.    I : 
Evening.  —  Library    school    dinners    and    re- 
unions—  Pratt,     Drexel,     Western    Re- 
serve, Pittsburgh,  Illinois. 

Tuesday,  July  5 
Forenoon.  —  Third  General  Session. 

Recreation  symposium,  conducted  by  Sam- 
uel H.  Ranck. 

Afternoon.  —  National  Association  State  Li- 
braries, m : 


The  relation  of  the  state  library  to  other 
libraries  in  the  state,  Demarchus  C. 
Brown,  Indiana  State  Library;  The 
making  of  Pennsylvania  libraries,  Helen 
Underwood  Price,  Pennsylvania  State 
Library;  Coordination:  The  true  library 
policy  of  the  state,  Johnson  Brigham, 
Iowa  State  Library ;  Discussion :  Where- 
in I  could  improve  the  law  in  my  state 
if  I  were  given  the  opportunity,  J.  L. 
Gillis,  California  State  Library;  De- 
marchus C.  Brown,  Indiana  State  Li- 
brary; Address,  H.  O.  Brigham,  Rhode 
Island  State  Library. 

—  Special  Libraries  Association  round  table. 

ii : 

—  Trustees'  Section. 

—  Bibliographical  Society,     n : 

A  survey  of  current  periodical  bibliogra- 
phies, J.  Christian  Bay;  The  present 
bibliographical  status  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages and  literature,  Prof.  Clark  S. 
Northup,  Cornell  University;  Discussion 
opened  by  W.  N.  C.  Carlton. 
Evening.  —  New  York  State  Library  School 
dinners  and  reunions. 

—  Wisconsin  Library  Association  meeting. 

Wednesday,  July  6  {Canadian  Day) 

Forenoon.  —  Fourth  General  Session. 

Aberdeen    Association   and    floating  libra- 
ries, L.  J.  Burpee ;  Round  table  on  man- 
agement of  small  libraries  and  commis- 
sion work. 
Afternoon.  —  Fifth  General   Session. 

French  Canadian  literature;  Songs  of  the 
voyageurs ;  Indian  poetry  (Pauline  John- 
son if  possible)  ;  Adjournment. 

There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  late  technical 
books  arranged  by  E.  H.  McClelland,  technical 
librarian.  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh;  Ed- 
ward D.  Twedell,  reference  librarian,  John  Crerar 
Library;  Edward  F.  Stevens,  librarian,  Pratt  In- 
stitute Free  Library. 

TRAVEL    ANNOUNCEMENTS    FOR    CONFERENCE 
(See   also  special   parties    (a),    (b),    (c),   below.  1 
There  will  be  no  A.  L.4  A.  round-trip  rate 
on    the   certificate    plan    authorized    for    our 
special  use  this  year. 

The  regular  summer  excursion  round-trip 
tickets,  all-rail  both  ways,  or  via  the  lake 
steamers  both  ways,  will  be  in  force  all  sum- 
mer, from  all  points  to  Mackinac  Island,  good 
returning  until  Oct.  31,  and  should  be  used, 
being  cheaper  than  two  single  or  one-way 
fares,  and  from  all  the  central  state  points 
cheaper  than  certificate  plan  tickets  would 
have  been  had  they  been  authorized. 

Those  who  intend  taking  the  post-confer- 
ence trip,  or  making  any  side  trip  which 
would  make  return  from  Mackinac  Island 
unlikely  or  out  of  the  way,  should  purchase 
one-way  tickets  to  Mackinac  Island.  If  agent 
has  only  a  rate,  and  will  sell  tickets  only  to 
Mackinaw  City  and  not  Mackinac  Island 
this  is  across  the  ferry  from  the  island,  and 
it  will  cost  50  c.  for  the  boat,  which  will  con- 
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nect  with  trains.  Tell  the  conductor  on  train 
to  arrange  to  have  baggage  go  on  to  Mack- 
inac  Island  direct. 

Ten  or  more  persons  may,  from  most 
points,  get  the  benefit  of  a  reduction  on  the 
going  trip  by  travelling  on  a  party  ticket. 
Such  parties  will  be  made  up  from  Boston, 
New  York,  Detroit,  and  such  other  points  as 
are  necessary,  if  sufficient  apply  to  the  Travel 
committee.  This  of  course  is  only  for  use 
by  those  wishing  to  buy  one  way  only. 

All-rail  round-trip  excursion  tickets  from 
eastern  points  will  be  accepted  on  lake  steam- 
ers returning,  between  Mackinac  and  Buffalo 
or  other  lake  points,  without  additional  pay- 
ment except  for  meals  and  berths.  There- 
fore those  desiring-  this  combination  should 
buy  all-rail  tickets  at  the  round-trip  summer 
excursion  rates.  As  the  sailing  dates  of 
steamers  from  Buffalo  west  are  not  very 
favorable,  doubtless  the  majority  of  delegates 
will  wish  the  rail  trip  going,  to  save  several 
days'  time,  and  boat  returning.  (See  below: 
"Return  sailing:  Official  steamer.") 

The  sailing  dates  from  Buffalo  for  the  go- 
ing trip  are: 
Anchor  Line  steamer  Juniata,  June  26,  2  p.m., 

arriving   at    Mackinac   Island   June   29,   at 

noon. 
Northern  Steamship  Co.  steamer  North  West, 

June    25,    9    p.m.,    arriving    at    Mackinac 

Island  June  27,  n  a.m. 

Both  these  boats  touch  at  Cleveland  and 
Detroit. 

Your  local  railroad  agents  will  quote  rates 
and  give  information  where  to  reserve  berths. 
The  Travel  committee  will  only  make  reser- 
vations for  the  special  parties  noted  below. 

Sailing  dates  from  Duluth : 
Anchor   Line   steamer    Tionesta   leaves    Du- 
luth June  28,  9  p.m.,  arriving  at  Mackinac 

Island  June  30,  3  p.m. 

(This  is  preferable  to  other  lines,  on  ac- 
count of  return  sailing  July  6,  tickets  being 
good  for  return  only  on  line  of  going  trip.) 
Northern  Steamship  Co.  steamer  North  West 

leaves  Duluth  June  28,  11.30  p.m.,  arriving 

at  Mackinac  Island  June  30,  3.30  p.m. 

Return   sailing  July  n. 

Return  sailing  from  Mackinac  Island,  east 
The  official  A.  L.  A.  steamer,  Northern  S.  S. 
Co.,  North  West,  leaves  Mackinac  Island, 
July  7,    4-45  p.m. 
Due  to   arrive   at  Detroit.  July  8,  11.15  a.m. 

Cleveland July  8,   6.15  p.m. 

Buffalo July  9,    6.00  a.m. 

As  the  best  round-trip  for  eastern  delegates 
is  that  going  all-rail  (or  rail  to  Detroit,  and 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  Navigation  Co.  steamer 
from  Detroit  to  Mackinac  Island,  with  spe- 
cial New  York  and  New  England  parties), 
and  returning  through  the  lakes  by  the 
Northern  S.  S.  Co.  steamer  North  West, 
sailing  from  Mackinac  Island  July  7,  4.45 
p.m.,  staterooms  on  that  steamer  east  are  re- 


served for  members  of  the  conference.  All- 
rail  round  trip  excursion  tickets  should  be 
bought  reading  for  return  via  Michigan  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  to  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  and  these 
tickets  will  be  accepted  without  extra  charge 
for  transportation  on  this  steamer  to  Detroit 
or  Cleveland  or  Buffalo. 

Berths  and  staterooms  on  this  steamer  re- 
turning may  be  secured  before  June  15  by 
sending  amount  to  F.  W.  Faxon,  83  Francis 
street,  Fenway,  Boston,  specifying  to  what 
destination  you  wish  berth  and  suggesting 
choice  of  room-mate. 

Staterooms  and  berths 

Inside.  'Outside. 

Berth.  Stateroom.     Berth.  Stateroom. 
Mackinac  Island  to  Detroit: 

Upper    $1.50         $3.50  $2.00         $4.50 

Lower    ....       2.00  2.50 

—  Cleveland: 

Upper    i-.oo  4.50  2.50  5.50 

Lower    2.50  3.00 

—  Buffalo: 

Upper    ....       3.00  7.00  4.00  9.00 

Lower    ....       4.00  5.00 

*  The  outside  rooms  have  double  lower  berth,  and 
will  accommodate  three  persons  if  three  request  it. 

Other  return  sailings  east 
Anchor  Line  steamer  Octorara 
(one  of  their  smaller  boats) 

leaves  Mackinac  Island July  8,    5.00  p.m. 

Due  to  arrive  at  Detroit.  .July  9,   3.00  p.m. 

—  Cleveland July  9, 11.30  p.m. 

—  Buffalo July  10,  i.oop.m. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Naviga- 
tion    Co.     steamer     leaves 

Mackinac    Island July  7,    3.00  p.m. 

Due  to  arrive  at  Detroit. .  .July 8,   3.00  p.m. 

—  Toledo July  8,   8.30  p.m. 

Return  sailings  west 
Anchor    Line    steamer     Tion- 
esta leaves  Mackinac  Island.  July  6,  noon 
Due  to  arrive  at  Duluth . . .  July  8,  8.00  a.m. 
Northern       Steamship       Co. 
steamer  North  West  leaves 

Mackinac  Island July  n,  11.30  a.m. 

Due  to  arrive  at  Duluth.  .July  12,   8.00 p.m. 

Return   Chicago 
Goodrich  Transit  Co.  steamer 

leaves  Mackinac  Island July  7,   8.00  a.m. 

Cost  of  transportation  to  Mackinac  Island 

All-rail    round-trip 
excursion    rates. 

From  'Buffalo $19.10 

•Philadelphia 35.60 

'Baltimore 35-Go 

'Washington 35-6o 

'Pittsburgh    via    Detroit 19.40 

Cleveland 14. '.o 

Cincinnati 18.00 

Indianapolis 16.75 

Louisville 20.60 

St.     Louis 21.80 

Nashville 28.10 

Atlanta 37-55 

Kansas    City,    Mo 26.83 

Omaha 31.80 

Des     Moines 25.80 

Lansing 8.80 

Duluth    via    boat,    Northern    S. 

S.    Co,    transportation    only. .  19.50 
Duluth    via    boat,    Anchor    Line 

including    meals    and    berth..  34.00 
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Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  via  boat  from  Duluth, 
add  $3  e.'ch  way  to  the  Duluth-Mackinac  Island 
rates. 

*  As  doubtless  many  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  and  regions  near  these  three  cen- 
ters, will  desire  to  return  via  the  Great  Lakes,  we 
advise  their  purchasing  round-trip  all-rail  excursion 
tickets  via  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo  over  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  Michigan  Central  lines.  Should  a  suffi- 
cient number  notify  Mr.  C.  H.  Brown.  26  Brevoort 
Place,  Brooklyn,  before  June  15,  of  their  intention 
tJ  travel  via  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  and  there  take  the 
boat  with  the  New  York  party,  a  Pullman  will  be 
provided  to  run  through  to  Detroit  without  change, 
leaving  Philadelphia  about  noon,  and  Buffalo  about 
ii  p.m.,  June  28.  This  will  also  accommodate  any 
desiring  to  join  from  Buffalo.  Rail  tickets  are  good 
on  the  boat  from  Detroit.  Baggage  should  be 
checked  through  to  Mackinac  Island. 

Special  parties  travelling  together 

As  usual,  personally  conducted  parties  will 
be  made  up  from  several  points,  for  those 
who  like  to  travel  together. 

Application  for  place  on  these  parties 
should  be  made  before  June  15  to  member  of 
Travel  committee  in  charge  (see  below), 
with  deposit  to  cover  Pullman  and  steamer 
berths. 

Tickets  for  transportation,  either  one  way 
or  for  round  trip,  should  be  purchased  of 
local  ticket  agent.  Those  wishing  to  purchase 
one  way  only,  and  to  share  in  the  party-of- 
ten  rates,  should  as  soon  as  possible  com- 
municate with  conductor  of  party,  so  that  he 
may  have  ample  time  to  complete  the  re- 
quired number  and  receive  the  amount, 
(a)  New  England  party  and  Detroit  party. — 

(In  charge  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Faxon,  to  whom 

deposit  covering  Pullman  berth  and  steamer 

stateroom  berth  should  be  sent  before  June 

15,  and  as  soon  as  possible.) 

This  party  will  leave  Boston,  South  Sta- 
tion, in  special  Pullman  cars,  at  2  p.m.  Tues- 
day, June  28,  via  Boston  &  Albany,  New 
York  Central,  and  Michigan  Central  R.  R. 
to  Detroit,  where  steamer  of  Detroit  &  Cleve- 
land Navigation  Co.  will  be  taken  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  29,  at  9.30  a.m.,  due  to  arrive  at 
Mackinac  Island  June  30  at  noon.  This  gives 
the  party  the  beautiful  sail  past  Belle  Isle, 
through  the  St.  Clair  Lake  and  river,  and 
the  whole  length  of  Lake  Huron. 

This  party  will  join  the  New  York  party 
at  Albany.  (See  (&)  below.) 

It  is  expected  that  many  from  the  middle 
west  and  south  will  join  these  parties  at  De- 
troit (or  at  Toledo),  and  thus  travel  together 
to  the  meeting  place. 

For  places  in  this  party  from  New  Eng- 
land and  Detroit,  send  money  for  Pullman 
berth  and  steamer  stateroom  berth  to  F.  W. 
Faxon,  who  will  assign  berths. 

Purchase  excursion  round-trip  all-rail 
tickets  of  your  railway  ticket  agents.  If  one- 
way ticket  is  desired  write  Mr.  Faxon  con- 
cerning the  party-of-ten  reduced  rate.  Check 
baggage  through  to  Mackinac  Island.  Please 
note  that  all-rail  tickets  are  good  on  the 
steamer  from  Detroit,  and  will  be  accepted 
returning  on  steamer  to  Buffalo,  etc. 


$18.85 


4.00 


Itinerary 
(When  summer  time-tables   are  published  verify  the 

leaving   times    of    this   train.) 
Leave  Boston     (Boston     &    Albany, 

Train  no.    17) June  28,  2.00  p.m. 

Worcester  3.11  " 

Springfield  4.40  " 

Albany    (N.    Y.    Central) 7.57    ' 

Arrive  Detroit    (Michigan   Central)  .June  29,  8.15  a.m. 
Leave  Detroit    (Detroit  &  Cleveland 

Nav.    Co) 9-30  " 

Arrive    Mackinac    Island  June  30  noon. 

Transportation    to    Mackinac    Island    with    special 
party 


8 

o 

From  Boston     $21.50 

Worcester     . .      20.85 

Springfield    . .      19.75 

Detroit    4-5° 

Rates   from   other   points   on   application. 

Meals  a  la  carte  on  train;  75  c.  on  steamer. 
The  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Co.  steamer 
leaves  Toledo  June  28,  4  p.m.  Persons  wishing  to 
join  at  Toledo  will  make  their  own  reservations.  It 
leaves  Detroit  June  29,  9.30  a.m.,  and  all  wishing 
to  join  the  special  parties  there  will  send  money  for 
berth  (specifying  choice  of  room-mate)  to  K  W. 
Faxon,  83  Francis  street,  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 

*  Staterooms  have  double  lower  and  single  upper 
berths,  and  three  persons  may  occupy  one  room 
($2.50),  though  only  two  will  be  assigned  without 
special  request.  State  preference  for  room-mate 
when  set- ding  deposit. 

(b)  New   York  party. —  (In  charge  of  Mr. 

C.  H.  Brown,  26  Brevoort  Place,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  to  whom  deposit  covering  Pullman 

and  steamer  berths  should  be  sent  before 

June  15,  and  as  soon  as  possible.) 

This    party    will    leave    New    York    City, 

Grand   Central   Station,  in  special   Pullmans, 

Tuesday,  June  28,   at  4.30  p.m.,  joining  the 

Boston    party    at    Albany   at    7.57    (see    (a) 

above),  reaching  Detroit  June  29,  8.15  a.m., 

where  transfer  will  be  made  to  steamer  for 

Mackinac  Island,  sailing  at  9.30  a.m.,  due  at 

the  island  June  30  at  noon. 

Itinerary 
(Verify    leaving   times   of    this    train    when    summer 

time-tables  are  published.) 
Leave  New  York  City   (N.   Y.   Cen- 
tral,  Train   no.    17) June  28,  4.30  p.m. 

Albany  (joining  the  New  Eng- 
land,   party) 7-57  " 

Utica    (N.  Y.   Central) '     10.15  " 

Syracuse  '     n.45 

Buffalo    (Michigan    Central)  .June  29,  3.25  a.^m. 

Arrive  Detroit 8.15" 

Leave  Detroit   (D.  &  C.  Nav.   Co.).  9.30 

Arrive  Mackinac     Island June  30,  noon. 


3.3 


Transportation, 


*2 


From  New    York...   $20,80     $17.50     $35-6o  $4-75 

Albany    17.65       30-60       4-75 

Syracuse 14-83       24-8o      3-75 

Buffalo    11.85       19-10       3-25 

Meals   a  la  carte  on  train;   75   c.   on  steamer. 
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*  All-rail  tickets  are  good  from  Detroit  on  steamer 
(but  j.s  c.  transfer  on  'bus  in  Detroit  is  not  in- 
cluded), and  returning  will  be  accepted  on  steamer 
to  Buffalo  and  other  points. 

§  Staterooms  on  steamer  have  double  lower  and 
single  upper  berths,  and  two  persons  only  will  t.e 
assigned  to  a  room.  Rooms  will  accommodate  three 
persons  if  three  request  it  ($2.50).  State  preference 
of  room-mate  when  remitting. 

Purchase  round-trip  or  one-way  ticket?  of  local 
railway  agent,  except:  Those  from  New  York  City 
and  vicinity  taking  post-conference  trip,  or  not 
desiring  to  return  from  Mackinac  Islai.d,  should 
at  once  write  to  Mr.  Brown  and  apply  for  the  party- 
of-ten  ticket,  so  that  he  can  know  whetl-er  the  re- 
quired number  can  be  secured  or  not,  and  so  advise 
applicants.  Check  baggage  through  to  Mackinac 

(c)  Chicago  and  middle  western  party.  — 
(In  charge  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Phelan,  Public 
Library,  Chicago,  111.,  to  whom  applications 
for  berths  should  be  made  before  June 

I5-) 

This  party  will  travel  to  Mackinac  Island, 
via  the  Goodrich  Transit  Co.  steamer  Ari- 
zona, leaving  Chicago  Wednesday,  June  29, 
at  10  a.m.,  and  Milwaukee  at  5  p.m.,  due  to 
arrive  at  Mackinac  Island  Thursday,  June  30, 
at  ii  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Goodrich  Transit  Co.  will  place  its 
handsome  new  steamship  Arizona  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  party  from  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. The  only  stop  will  be  Milwaukee, 
and  the  trip  will  take  from  22  to  24  hours, 
making  a  beautiful  ride  up  Lake  Michigan 
along  the  Wisconsin  shore.  This  special 
steamer  can  be  secured  only  if  160  persons 
signify  their  intention  of  going  to  Mackinac 
Island  by  boat.  If  the  weather  is  pleasant, 
as  may  be  confidently  expected  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  it  will  be  by  far  the  most  com- 
fortable way  of  travelling.  Those  interested 
in  the  boat  trip  should  notify  Mr.  John  F. 
Phelan,  Chicago  Public  Library,  of  their  in- 
tention. All  applications  accompanied  by  a 
deposit  of  $5  must  be  made  to  Mr.  Phelan 
before  June  15. 

Persons  purchasing  round  trip  tickets  from 
Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  who  decide  after- 
wards to  return  another  way,  or  to  join  the 
pest-conference  party,  may  arrange  to  do  so 
at  the  conference,  by  surrendering  return 
coupon,  which  will  be  redeemed  for  $8. 

Those  from  points  south  and  west  of  Chi- 
cago or  Milwaukee,  desiring  to  go  by  special 
steamer  from  Chicago,  should  purchase 
tickets  via  the  Goodrich  Transit  Co.  to  Mack- 
inac Island,  as  all-rail  tickets  will  not  be  good 
on  the  boat. 

Persons  wishing  to  go  by  railroad  from 
Chicago  can  go  by  the  Michigan  Central  to 
Kalamazoo,  thence  by  Grand  Rapids  and  In- 
diana railroad  to  Mackinac  Island.  Trains 
leave  Chicago  at  6.25  p.m.,  Wednesday,  June 
29,  and  arrive  at  the  island  at  8.30  a.m., 
Thursday,  June  30.  Twenty  persons  going 
by  rail  will  be  provided  by  special  sleeper. 
Seventy  or  more  will  warrant  a  special  train. 
Applications  for  reservations  on  this  train 
may  be  made  to  Mr.  Phelan. 


Rates   of   fare 
Goodrich    Transit    Co.,    special    steamer    Arizona 

Round  trip,   including  meals  and  berth $18.00 

One   way,   including  meals  and  berth 10.00 

All-rail 
Round  trip,  via  Michigan  Cent.  &  G.  R.  &  I..$u.£o 

One    way 8.56 

Berths,   $2.50   tach   way. 
Meals  extra,  a  la  carte. 

During  the  week  of  convention  an  all-day 
trip  (probably  for  Sunday,  July  3)  will  be 
arranged  for  a  visit  to  Les  Cheneaux  Islands. 
Particulars  will  be  posted  at  the  Hotel  Grand. 

POST-CONFERENCE    TRIP 

North  Channel  of  Lake  Huron  —  Temagami 
Lake  —  Ontario  Forest  Reserve  —  Toronto 

(This  trip  limited  to  not  less  than  20  nor  more  than 
75.     Deposit  of  $5   required  before  June   15.) 

Those  who  were  members  of  the  post- 
conference  from  Niagara  Falls  will  remem- 
ber what  a  delightful  Canadian  trip  we  had 
to  Muskoka  Lakes.  This  year  another  such 
charming  region,  only  recently  opened  to 
comfortable  travel,  is  available;  a  crystal- 
clear  lake,  300  miles  north  of  Toronto,  sit- 
uated in  a  national  forest  reserve,  and  about 
loco  feet  above  sea  level.  "Imagine  4000 
square  miles  of  stately  pines  of  virgin  growth, 
and  in  the  heart  of  this  forest  a  lake  so  ex- 
tensive, so  varied  in  outline,  that  its  high 
and  rocky  shores  extend  for  over  2000  miles ; 
its  surface  broken  by  nearly  1500  islands  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes."  Upon  this  lake,  which 
is  perhaps  best  described  as  a  large  assembly 
of  bays,  arms  and  waterways,  rather  than 
any  broad  reach  of  water,  there  plies  a  fleet 
of  steamers  by  which  connection  is  had  from 
the  railway  station  to  Temagami  Inn  (a 
picturesque  hotel  built  of  pine  logs,  with  ac- 
commodations for  about  100  guests),  on  a 
large  island  some  16  miles  from  the  railroad. 
These  steamers  are  also  available  for  trips 
to  other  parts  of  this  straggling,  many-armed 
lake.  No  firearms  are  allowed  in  the  reser- 
vation, and  therefore  the  game  are  very 
tame;  the  fishing  is  unsurpassed.  There  are 
interesting  historic  spots  also,  such  as  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  post  on  Bear  Island, 
long  an  Indian  rendezvous  and  trading  place, 
where  now  is  a  little  Indian  settlement. 

During  a  four  or  five  days'  stay  at  Tema- 
gami Inn  a  side  trip  will  be  made  to  Cobalt, 
that  newly-discovered  silver  country.  Such 
places  are  always  most  interesting  to  visit, 
as  those  of  the  A.  L.  A.  will  testify  who 
went  to  Cripple  Creek  for  a  day  on  our  Col- 
orado trip. 

In  further  praise  of  Temagami,  let  us  quote 
from  a  letter  of  a  New  York  clergyman: 
"Your  party  will  have  a  great  treat.  The 
region  of  Temagami  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  this  country,  densely  wooded, 
with  no  destruction  of  the  forests.  The  lake 
presents  a  picture  of  varied  scenery  —  moun- 
tains and  hills,  and  every  conceivable  com- 
bination of  woods  and  water.  Many  rapid 
streams  flow  into  Temagami.  The  coloring 
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of  the  landscape  is  beyond  description.  As 
to  the  accommodations,  let  me  say  I  have 
met  many  women  who  have  made  the  trip 
and  expressed  themselves  as  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied. As  to  the  flies  and  mosquitoes,  they 
are  gone  by  the  time  you  will  get  there." 

•Quoting  from  a  letter  from  a  lady,  we  may 
add :  "The  fare  was  excellent,  the  life  of  the 
place  delightful.  The  latent  hankering  we  all 
have  after  primithe  life  may  surely  be  satis- 
fied here.  Entering  the  hotel  there  is  a  great 
room,  its  floors  covered  with  bearskins,  and 
a  fire  on  the  great  hearth.  Outside  wide 
stretches  of  cleared  land,  beyond,  woods  al- 
most impassable  except  for  a  few  trails.  It 
is  the  region  of  flannel  shirt  waists,  sweaters 
and  caps.  Temagami  is  no  place  for  people 
who  only  care  for  dress  and  society." 

Pest-conference   trip.     Summary  of  travel 

Thursday,  July  7,  2.30  p.m.,  leave  Mackinac 
Island  on  steamer  Majestic,  the  newest  and 
best  boat  of  the  Northern  Navigation  Co.  on 
Georgian  Bay  route.  The  course  is  north 
toward  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  thence 
along  the  north  shore  of  North  Channel  of 
Lake  Huron  to  Cutler,  Ont. 

Friday,  July  8,  noon,  arrive  at  Cutler,  and 
take  afternoon  train  for  North  Bay,  arriving 
there  at  about  8  p.m  (Supper  on  dining  car, 
a  la  carte,  not  included  in  price  of  trip.) 
•Queen's  Hotel,  North  Bay,  for  the  night. 

Saturday,  July  9,  leave  North  Bay  in  the 
morning  via  the  Temiskaming  &  Northern 
Ontario  Railway.  (Breakfast  on  train,  a 
la  carte,  not  included  in  price  of  trip.)  Ar- 
rive at  Temagami  Station,  where  transfer 
will  be  made  to  the  lake  steamer  for  the 
morning  sail  to  Temagami  Inn  for  lunch. 

Saturday,  July  9,  to  Wednesday,  July  13, 
Temagami  Inn.  (Mail  daily.  Address  Te- 
magami Inn,  Temagami  Island,  Ontario.  Im- 
portant telegrams  are  promptly  forwarded 
from  Temagami  Station.)  On  one  of  these 
days  an  all-day  trip  will  be  made  to  Cobalt, 
which  is  30  miles  beyond  Temagami  Station. 
Cost  of  this  trip,  including  meals,  $4.50.  An- 
other specially  attractive  trip  may  be  made 
all  the  way  by  steamer  to  Lady  Evelyn  Lake, 
cost  $1.50.  These  amounts  are  not  included 
in  price  of  the  post-conference  trip. 

Wednesday,  July  13,  leave  Temagami  Inn, 
taking  sleeper  for  Toronto. 

Thursday,  July  14,  arrive  'Queens  Hotel, 
Toronto,  for  breakfast,  and  stay  over  night. 
Party  disbands  Friday  morning,  July  15.  The 
Queens  is  the  charming,  roomy  hotel  so  de- 
lightfully English  in  its  atmosphere  that  we 
have  before  made  our  headquarters  when  in 
this  city.  New  public  library  to  see. 

Cost  of  this  trip  from  Mackinac  Island  to 
Temagami  Inn  and  back  to  Toronto,  as  sum- 
marized above,  $44.75.  This  includes  trans- 
portation, berths,  hotels  (two  in  a  room), 
transfers  of  passenger  and  one  trunk,  Pull- 
man berth,  and  all  meals  except  two  a  la 
carte  dining-car  meals. 


Baggage  will  be  available  on  steamer  be- 
tween Mackinac  Island  and  Cutler,  Ont.,  and 
at  Temagami  Inn;  also  at  Queens  Hotel  at 
Toronto  if  specially  requested. 

For  room  alone  at  hotels  on  this  trip  add 
$3.50;  for  more  than  one  trunk  or  piece  of 
checked  baggage,  add  75  c. 

This  trip  will  be  made  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Faxon,  chairman  A. 
L.  A.  Travel  committee,  83  Francis  street, 
Fenway,  Boston,  Mass.  A  deposit  of  $5  for 
place  in  party  should  be  sent  him  as  soon  as 
possible,  or  not  later  than  June  15,  the  rest 
of  the  amount  to  be  paid  him  at  Mackinac 
Island.  Descriptive  folders  of  Temagami 
may  be  had  on  application.  Warm  wraps  will 
be  needed  evenings  and  on  steamers,  though 
the  days  in  this  northern  region  may  be  quite 
warm. 

Those  intending  to  take  this  trip  should 
purchase  one-way  tickets  to  Mackinac  Island, 
or  join  one  of  the  announced  parties  of  ten 
or  more  travelling  on  one  special  ticket. 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  Toronto 
to  Buffalo  is  $3.10;  to  New  York  City,  $10.55, 
sleeper  berth  $2.50;  to  Boston,  $12.50,  sleeper 
berth  $3. 

BRUSSELS   TRIP 

Special  party  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel  sails  from  New  York  on 
Aug.  6  on  Red  Star  steamer  Vaderland.  Re- 
turning arrives  at  New  York  Sept.  19.  Cost 
of  special  trip,  including  everything  except 
fees  on  steamer,  $385,  and  covering  Antwerp, 
a  week  in  Paris,  Rotterdam,  The  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  a  week  in  Brussels  during  the 
International  Congress  of  Archivists  and  Li- 
brarians, Cologne,  the  Rhine,  Heidelberg, 
Oberammergau  Passion  Play,  Switzerland  — 
Zurich,  Lucerne,  Interlaken,  Berne — Stras- 
burg. 

Places  in  this  party  may  still  be  secured. 
About  40  librarians  and  friends  are  now 
booked. 

Portions  of  this  tour  may  be  omitted  if 
desired  and  refund  had  to  cover. 

Passage  only  may  be  engaged  for  the  go- 
ing trip. 

Apply  at  once  for  all  particulars  to  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel,  Trinity  Place, 
Boston,  Mass.  Miss  Katharine  L.  Swift  is 
the  A.  L.  A.  member  of  Travel  committee. 
Address  care  the  Bureau. 


REPORT   UPON    LOSSES    FROM    THE   ASSOCIATION 
BY  DEATH  * 

The  Association  has  to  record  three  very 
serious  losses  from  its  membership  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of 
Columbia  University,  March  29,  1909;  of 

*  At  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Council  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon 
the  deaths  of  Dr.  Canfield  Misses  Kroeger  and 
Sargent.  The  report  was  submitted  as  here  given. 
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Miss  Alice  B.  Kroeger,  librarian  of  Drexel 
Institute  and  director  of  its  Library  School, 
Oct.  31,  1909,  and  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Sargent, 
librarian  of  the  Medford  Public  Library,  on 
Dec.  20,  1909. 

DR.  JAMES  HULME  CANFIELD  was  graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1868.  After  the 
trial  of  various  lines  of  work,  he  became 
definitely  an  educator  and  rose  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  then 
to  that  of  the  University  of  Ohio.  He  en- 
tered the  field  of  the  library  soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  new  library  of  Columbia 
University,  in  1899,  assuming  the  librarian- 
ship  of  the  University,  an  office  which  he 
held  until  his  death. 

He  retained  always  his  position  and  rank 
among  educators,  and  was  in  demand  all 
over  the  country  as  a  speaker  on  subjects 
of  educational  and  civic  importance.  His 
interest  in  the  library  arose  from  his  belief 
in  it  as  a  factor  in  education  and  culture,  and 
with  this  point  in  view  he  was  always  ready 
in  its  service,  as  in  the  service  of  all  human- 
itarian and  civilizing  movements.  Indeed,  his 
premature  breakdown  (for  he  was  only  62 
years  of  age  at  his  death)  was  perhaps  owing 
to  the  constant  drain  on  his  vitality  made  by 
travelling  and  speaking  in  all  good  causes. 
Author  of  several  books  on  education,  and 
member  of  many  learned  societies,  he  was 
quite  without  affectation  and  as  glad  to  as- 
sist the  individual  or  the  humble  cause  as  to 
figure  in  prominent  works  or  on  occasions  of 
greater  dignity.  His  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Association  was  keen,  and  his  services 
to  it  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  length  of 
his  membership.  Genial  and  quick  of  wit,  he 
was  popular  with  all  classes  of  persons,  and 
especially  endeared  to  those  who  served  un- 
der him.  The  cause  of  education,  including 
that  of  libraries,  has  lost  severely  by  his 
death. 

Miss  KROEGER'S  connection  with  the  pro- 
fession dates  from  the  year  1883,  when  she 
became  an  assistant  in  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,  then  the  Public  School  Library.  In- 
spired with  a  desire  for  further  knowledge  — 
always  an  impelling  consideration  with  her  — 
she  attended  the  New  York  Library  School, 
from  which  she  graduated  in  two  years.  Im- 
mediately after,  in  1891,  she  was  called  to 
Drexel  Institute  to  organize  a  Library 
School,  and  as  librarian  and  director  she  re- 
mained there  until  her  death.  Miss  Kroeger 
was  essentially  a  worker,  inheriting  from  the 
German  side  of  her  ancestry  the  passion  for 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  characteristic  of 
that  race. 

For  a  number  of  years  she  was  appointed 
on  the  committees  of  this  Association,  being 
elected  also  to  its  Council.  Wherever  she 
was  appointed  to  serve,  she  served  with  all 
her  ability  and  all  her  interest.  Her  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  good  cataloging 
were  most  valuable,  and  in  the  preparation 


of  her  "Guide  to  reference  books"  and  "Aids 
in  book  selection"  she  made  the  librarian  of 
every  town  and  village  and  every  library 
school  student  her  debtor. 

To  all  apearances  she  had  many  years  of 
usefulness  before  her,  which  deepens  the 
tragedy  of  her  unexpected  death. 

Miss  SARGENT  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Association  from  its  first  year,  and  a  libra- 
rian for  four  years  preceding  that  date.  For 
the  Medford  Library,  which  she  conducted 
from  1891  to  within  a  year  of  her  death,  she 
made  a  reputation  of  liberality  of  manage- 
ment, good  book  selection,  and  good  admin- 
istration. 

In  1904  she  conducted  the  Maine  Summer 
Library  School.  She  was  in  sympathy  with 
all  that  was  progressive  in  the  library  move- 
ment, at  the  same  time  representing  in  her 
own  personality  the  charm  of  culture  and  of 
the  ideals  that  are  sometimes  erroneously 
called  old-fashioned ;  erroneously,  for  they 
are  never  out  of  date  but  are  the  best  ideals 
of  all  periods.  Her  interests  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  her  profession.  She  was 
a  member  of  various  clubs  and  societies,  and 
the  first  American  whose  work  in  design 
was  published  in  the  London  Art  Journal. 
She  edited  and  supplemented  her  brother's 
compilation,  "Reading  for  the  young,"  and 
contributed  papers  to  several  professional  pe- 
riodicals. During  the  last  year  of  her  life,  in 
spite  of  illness  and  suffering,  her  thoughts 
were  especially  busy  with  plans  for  a  recrea- 
tion-center for  the  boys  of  Medford,  a  class 
of  the  community  with  which  she  was  al- 
ways in  strong  sympathy. 

Frequently  in  attendance  en  library  meet- 
ings, national  and  local,  she  had  made  many* 
friends  among  her  colleagues,  and  perhaps 
there  was  no  one  in  the  Association  to  whom 
the  rising  generation  of  women  librarians 
could  better  be  pointed  as  a  model  of  what 
the  town  librarian  should  be. 

(Signed)     MARY  W.  PLUMMER. 
WM.  C.  LANE. 
CLEMENT  W.  ANDREWS. 

State  Xtfrrarg  associations 

CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  I5th  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Long  Beach,  April  25-27, 
1910.  About  250  people  were  in  attendance, 
representing  53  of  the  117  public  libraries 
and  14  other  libraries  of  the  state  and  six 
libraries  outside  of  the  state. 

The  meeting  was  preceded  by  a  two  weeks' 
Library  Institute,  beginning  April  n.  Two 
courses  of  instruction  were  offered,  one  on 
reference  work  and  book  selection,  given  by 
Anna  McC.  Beckley  and  Gertrude  E.  Dar- 
low  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  and 
one  on  Cataloging  and  classification,  given 
by  Mary  L.  Sutliff,  Bertha  Kumli,  and  Sarah 
S.  Oddie,  of  the  State  Library.  The  classes 
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were  held  in  the  Long  Beach  Public  Library. 
Miss  Victoria  Ellis  and  her  staff  gave  assist- 
ance in  every  possible  way,  and  nearly  50 
students  were  in  attendance.  While  the  ma- 
jority were  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  there  were  delegates  from  several  of 
the  northern  libraries.  Besides  the  regular 
lectures,  the  students  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  talks  by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson 
and  Joseph  F.  Daniels. 

The  first  session  of  the  meeting  was  held 
on  the  afternoon  of  April  25  in  the  parlor 
of  the  Hotel  Virginia,  which  was  headquar- 
ters. In  the  absence  of  the  mayor  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  made  by  Mr.  G.  M. 
Roe,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Long  Beach  Public  Library.  The  re- 
sponse was  made  by  President  J.  L.  Gillis, 
who  afterward  read  his  annual  report.  The 
growth  of  the  Association  during  the  year 
has  been  steady  and  the  work  gratifying. 
The  president  urged  that  each  member,  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results  from  his 
membership,  should  attend  at  least  one  dis- 
trict meeting  and  the  annual  meeting.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  cooperation 
among  libraries  was  opened  by  the  chairman, 
Miss  Antoinette  M.  Humphreys.  The  sub- 
committees' reports  were  as  follows :  Period- 
ical purchase  and  exchange,  Miss  N.  M. 
Russ ;  Book  selection  and  buying  and  inter- 
library  loans,  Lauren  W.  Ripley;  Binding 
and  other  workroom  problems,  Kirke  H. 
Field ;  Bibliographic  work.  Miss  Eudora 
Garoutte.  Miss  Garoutte  reported  that  the 
index  to  California  periodicals  was  nearly 
completed,  and  submitted  various  plans  for 
printing  and  distribution. 

In  the  absence  of  Ulrich  Graff,  of  the  Uni- 
'versity  of  California  Library,  a  synopsis  of 
his  exhaustive  paper,  "The  typewriter,  a 
study,"  was  read  by  Joseph  C.  Rowell. 

The  session  of  Tuesday  morning  was  given 
up  to  "The  golden  land  of  dreams;  a  book 
symposium,"  conducted  by  Miss  Antoinette 
M.  Humphreys.  Mr.  Rowell  in  his  paper, 
"A  retrospect  of  reading,"  gave  reminiscences 
of  his  reading  in  childhood  and  youth.  Miss 
Anna  Meeker,  trustee  of  the  Pasadena  Public 
Library,  talked  of  "Favorite  books,"  and 
brief  reviews  were  given  as  follows:  Poems 
of  Arthur  Symons,  Miss  Gertrude  Darlow, 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library;  "The  desert," 
by  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  Harold  Bell  Wright, 
Redlands;  "Lavengro,"  by  George  Borrow, 
Miss  Anna  McC.  Beckley,  Los  Angeles  Pub- 
lic Library;  "Leaves  of  grass,"  by  Walt 
Whitman,  Frederick  Baker,  trustee  Long 
Beach  Public  Library;  "Diary  of  Samuel 
Pepys,"  Miss  Sarah  M.  Jacobus,  Pomona 
Public  Library;  "Holland  and  its  people,"  by 
Edmondo  de  Amicis,  Miss  Elinor  J.  Sturges, 
San  Francisco  Public  Library;  "The  old 
town,"  by  Jacob  Riis,  Miss  Anna  L.  Sawyer, 
Margaret  Carnegie  Library,  Mills  College; 
"The  cloister  and  the  hearth,"  by  Charles 
Reade,  Miss  Jeanette  E.  McFadden,  Santa 


Ana  Public  Library;  "Fairy  tales,"  by  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  Miss  Alice  Calhoun 
Haines,  Pasadena. 

The  afternoon  session  of  April  26  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Charles  S.  Greene.  The  Nom- 
inating committee  presented  the  following 
ticket:  president,  Lauren  W.  Ripley,  Sacra- 
mento Public  Library;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Frances  B.  Linn,  Santa  Barbara  Public  Li- 
brary; secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Mabel  G. 
Huntley,  Sacramento  Public  Library.  There 
were  no  other  nominations,  and  the  ticket  as 
presented  was  at  a  later  session  unanimously 
elected. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary-treasurer  and 
of  the  Auditing  committee  were  read  and  ac- 
cepted. The  receipts  during  the  year  were 
$806.62  and  expenditures  $432.21,  leaving  a 
.balance  on  hand  of  $374.41. 

The  main  topic  of  the  afternoon  was  county 
libraries.  Miss  Harriet  G.  Eddy,  county  li- 
brary organizer  of  the  State  Library,  gave 
an  account  of  progress  during  the  year. 
Work  was  begun  last  November,  and  since 
that  time  two  organizers  from  the  State  Li- 
brary have  been  in  the  field.  Twenty-five 
counties  were  visited  and  many  meetings  ad- 
dressed. In  addition  to  this  the  state  libra- 
rian and  the  assistant  librarian  attended  sev- 
eral meetings  and  made  addresses.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  work  of  the  first  two  months  was 
investigation  of  the  needs  of  the  various 
counties  and  to  present  the  county  library 
plan  to  the  people  of  the  state.  With  the 
new  year  the  definite  work  of  introducing 
the  county  library  system  was  begun.  Of 
the  five  counties  approached  four  have 
adopted  the  county  systems,  and  over  50 
stations  have  been  started.  It  was  found 
that  the  section  in  the  bill  relating  to  elec- 
tions was  inoperative,  and  the  counties  are 
now  working  under  section  12,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  contract  with  the  supervisors. 

Mr.  Lauren  W.  Ripley  gave  an  account  of 
the  work  in  Sacramento  county.  Twelve 
stations  and  reading  rooms  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  only  lack  of  funds  prevents 
the  starting  of  the  many  new  stations  for 
which  there  is  a  demand. 

State  Librarian  Gillis  then  spoke  on  the 
proposed  new  county  library  law.  He  said 
he  was  not  the  originator  of  the  county  li- 
brary plan,  nor  was  he  wedded  to  any  par- 
ticular method.  It  was  his  desire  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  law  that  would  be  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of 
the  different  counties,  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  all  the  people  of  the  state,  and  that 
would  produce  the  best  results.  He  realized 
the  crudeness  of  the  present  law,  which  was 
drafted  before  any  one  knew  exactly  what 
was  wanted  and  which  had  suffered  from 
various  amendments  in  its  passage  through 
the  legislature.  The  proposed  new  law  is  to 
apply  to  all  territory  outside  of  the  municipal- 
ities, but  provision  is  made  permitting  the 
municipalities  under  certain  conditions  to  par- 
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ticipate  in  the  county  library  system.  The 
supervisors  are  authorized  to  put  the  law 
into  effect,  but  if  they  do  not,  they  must  on 
petition  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  voters  either 
put  it  into  effect  or  call  an  election.  Mr. 
Gillis  favored  putting  the  control  of  the 
county  libraries  directly  under  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  It  is  impossible  to  have  an  ef- 
fective county  library  without  money  and 
the  supervisors  are  the  men  who  have  con- 
trol of  county  affairs  and  can  command 
county  funds.  The  supervisors  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
county  library  and  in  its  proper  management 
than  would  a  separate  board.  Direct  man- 
agement by  the  supervisors  would  be  in  line 
with  the  commission  form  of  government 
which  is  producing  such  good  results  through- 
out the  country.  Mr.  Gillis  advocated  a 
state  board  of  library  examiners,  consisting 
of  the  state  librarian,  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  This  board  should 
determine  the  qualifications  of  the  county 
librarian,  upon  whom  so  much  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  plan  would  depend. 

The  next  speaker  was  Judge  M.  T.  Owens, 
trustee  of  the  Whittier  Public  Library,  who 
opened  the  discussion.  Judge  Owens  had 
been  opposed  to  the  present  law  because  of 
its  effect  upon  city  libraries,  but  said  he  saw 
no  reason  why  a  good  law  could  not  be 
framed.  He  disagreed  with  Mr.  Gillis  in 
thinking  the  Board  of  Supervisors  the  best 
place  of  control  of  the  county  libraries.  In 
his  opinion  it  was  the  worst.  He  advocated 
a  separate  board,  and  thought  that  women 
should  be  eligible  for  membership.  Judge 
Owens  said  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the- 
general  movement  and  thought  that  a  good 
system  could  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Gillis  said  that  Judge  Owens'  idea  of 
having  women  on  the  county  library  board 
appealed  to  him.  After  some  further  discus- 
sion the  general  session  adjourned  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Trustees'  Section  was  held. 

In  the  absence  of  the  officers  of  the  Trus- 
tees' Section  Judge  Owens  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  and  Miss  Anna  L. 
Meeker,  of  Pasadena,  secretary.  A  paper 
by  H.  L.  Carnahan,  of  Riverside,  on  "Library 
publicity,"  was  read  by  Mr.  Greene. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  was 
opened  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
library  training,  read  by  the  chairman,  J.  L. 
Gillis,  and  supplemented  by  a  report  on  li- 
brary training  in  educational  institutions  of 
the  United  States  by  Miss  Susan  T.  Smith. 
The  regular  committee  reports  were  then 
read,  and  were  followed  by  a  paper  on 
"Music  in  libraries,"  by  T.  J.  Irwin. 

An  unusually  large  audience  attended  the 
closing  session  of  Wednesday  afternoon. 
After  the  election  of  officers  George  Watson 
Cole  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  icon- 
ography of  California  missions.  During  his 


stay  in  California  Mr.  Cole  has  made  a  col- 
lection of  over  looo  post-cards  of  California 
missions,  many  of  which  he  had  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  meeting.  Rev.  Henry  Kendall 
Booth,  of  Long  Beach,  then  read  a  valuable 
bibliographic  paper  on  "A  layman's  Biblical 
library."  Charles  F.  Lummis,  formerly  libra- 
rian of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  read 
several  of  his  poems.  Harold  Bell  Wright 
read  a  chapter  from  "The  calling  of  Dan 
Matthews,"  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grinnell  gave 
one  of  her  delightful  bird  stories,  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides.  Among  the  resolutions 
offered  by  the  Resolutions  committee  and 
adopted  by  the  Association  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

Resolved,  That  we  repeat  our  invitation  hereto- 
fore  extended  to  the  American  Library  Association 
to  hold  its  next  session  in  the  state  of  California. 
Our  profession  is  just  beginning  in  this  state  to 
receive  a  just  recognition  as  one  requiring  standards 
similar  to  those  required  of  teachers,  and  a  visit 
from  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the  profession 
that  such  a  session  would  biing  will  be  of  great 
\yJue  to  us,  and,  we  believe,  fl.easant  and  profitable 
to  the  American  Library  Association  as  well. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  desire  the  estab- 
lishment in  this  state  of  a  library  training  school 
of  high  grade,  and  urge  on  the  next  legislature  of 
California  the  passage  of  a  bill  making  provision 
for  one.  This,  we  believe,  is  in  harmony  with 
California's  settled  policy  of  giving  her  children 
the  opportunity  of  learning  all  worthy  things  with- 
out leaving  her  borders. 

Resolved,  That  we  further  urge  on  the  legisla- 
ture the  necessity  of  passing  a  bill  providing  for 
the  libraries  of  high  schools,  extending  to  them  the 
enlightened  policy  that  has  provided  for  libraries  in 
all  other  institutions  of  learning. 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  further  of  the  legislature 
the  passage  of  a  bill  amending  the  county  library 
law  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  effective  in  per- 
mitting the  extension  of  library  privileges  to  all  the 
people  of  the  state.  We  believe  that  this  can  and 
should  be  done  without  interfering  in  any  way  with 
libraries  already  established  and  maintained  as  9 
matter  of  local  pride  and  self-government. 

ALICE  J.  HAINES,  Secretary. 

DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA    LIBRARY   ASSO- 
CIATION 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  on  the  2Oth  of  that  month,  and  partook 
of  the  nature  of  a  round  table.  The  topic 
for  the  evening  was,  "The  telephone  in  li- 
brary work,  its  use  and  abuse."  Miss  R.  L. 
Adsit,  of  the  Washington  Public  Library, 
led  the  discussion,  and  called  attention  to  the 
policy  of  that  library  of  encouraging  greater 
outside  use  of  the  telephone,  which  is  at 
present  mostly  used  by  the  schools,  clubs  and 
newspapers  of  that  city.  The  calls  are  usual- 
ly questions  about  pronunciations,  current 
topics,  verification  of  dates,  books  for  debate, 
etc.  Books  cannot  be  renewed  over  the  tele- 
phone, however.  Miss  Bessie  N.  E.  Besse- 
lievre,  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  described 
the  blanks  used  in  the  reading  room  of  this 
library,  on  which  are  recorded  the  time  of 
the  call,  name  of  the  one  receiving  it,  and 
when  and  by  whom  it  is  answered.  A  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  question  followed,  in 
which  most  of  those  present  took  part. 

MILTENBERGER  N.  SKULL,  Secretary. 
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OKLAHOMA    STATE   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

The  Oklahoma  Library  Association  held 
its  third  annual  meeting  in  Oklahoma  City, 
May  5-6,  in  the  Carnegie  Library.  At  the 
first  session  on  Thursday  afternoon,  May  5, 
the  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Mayor 
Henry  M.  Scales.  Mr.  F.  C.  Jacoby  spoke 
on  "The  place  of  the  library  in  high  school 
education,"  and  was  followed  by  papers  on 
"Cooperation  between  libraries  of  the  state 
and  government  documents  depository,"  by 
Miss  Cora  Miltimore  "Binding  and  repair- 
ing," by  F.  W.  Figg;  "Intelligent  use  of  the 
library,"  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Thompson ;  "Local 
historical  section  in  the  library,"  by  J.  B. 
Thoburn,  and  "Librarian's  point  of  view  to- 
ward the  schools,"  by  Mrs.  Bertha  McBride. 
At  the  evening  session  Mrs.  O.  P.  Gibson 
spoke  on  "The  club  woman  and  the  library," 
and  Dr.  A.  E.  Bostwick,  librarian  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library,  read  an  address  upon 
"Companionship  of  books."  After  the  even- 
ing session  there  was  a  reception  of  visitors. 

On  Friday  morning,  May  6,  a  business 
meeting  was  held.  After  the  roll  call  fol- 
lowed the  minutes  of  the  1909  meeting,  and 
reports  of  committees.  Election  of  officers 
was  as  follows :  president,  Miss  Edith  Allen 
Phelps;  ist  vice-president,  Mrs.  I.  N.  Croon; 
2d  vice-president,  Mrs.  N.  M.  Carter ;  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Bertha  McBride;  secretary,  Mrs. 
M.  W.  Quigley.  Chickasha  was  selected  as 
the  place  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation in  1911.  The  establishment  of  a 
state  library  commission  is  a  matter  under 
serious  consideration  by  the  Association.  Dr. 
Bostwick  urged  the  Association  to  influence 
the  legislature  to  pass  a  bill  providing  for 
the  commission.  The  new  president  was 
given  authority  to  appoint  a  committee  later 
to  take  up  this  matter.  A  luncheon  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  an  automobile 
ride  clcsed  the  program  of  the  day. 

TEXAS  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  Texas  Library  Association  held  its 
eighth  annual  meeting  at  the  Lyceum  and 
Carnegie  Library  of  Houston,  May  3  to  5. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Horn,  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools  of  Houston,  and  trustee  of  the 
library,  opened  the  session  at  9  a.m.,  May 
3,  with  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  dele- 
gates. The  president,  Mr.  Benjamin  Wyche, 
of  San  Antonio,  then  delivered  his  annual 
address,  in  which,  after  briefly  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  Association,  he  stressed  the  value 
of  library  advertising  and  made  many  excel- 
lent suggestions  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of 
interesting  the  public.  Greetings  from  the 
A.  L.  A.  were  presented  by  Mr.  Chalmers 
Hadley,  of  Chicago.  He  was  followed  by 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Ferrell,  a  trustee  of  the  Waco 
Public  Library,  who  discussed  The  ideal 
board  of  trustees. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  work 


with  the  children.  The  round  table  was  ably 
conducted  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Houston,  of  the 
Public  Library  of  Corsicana.  Reference  work 
with  children  was  the  topic  of  an  interesting 
address  by  Miss  Martha  Schnitzer,  of  Hous- 
ton. Miss  Snodgrass,  of  San  Antonio,  gave 
an  excellent  talk  on  the  importance  of  the 
story  hour.  Miss  Peck,  of  the  Houston  pub- 
lic schools,  discussed  the  Relation  of  the 
school  to  the  library.  Mr.  Carl  Hartman,  of 
the  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute,  Hunts- 
ville,  then  submitted  a  tentative  list  for  a 
$50  library  for  rural  schools. 

The  third  session  was  held  at  8  p.m.,  when 
an  instructive  address  on  the  Library  as  a 
civic  center  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Hadley. 
Mr.  Winkler,  of  the  State  Library,  briefly 
outlined  the  work  of  the  Texas  Library  Com- 
mh'Sion  for  the  past  year.  He  further  told 
what  the  commission  hopes  to  accomplish  in 
the  future.  Mrs.  B.  W.  Lewis  of  Paris,  gave 
an  interesting  description  of  the  travelling 
libraries  sent  out  by  the  women's  clubs. 

The  fourth  session  met  at  9  a.m.  Wednes- 
day. The  first  paper  was  read  -by  Mrs. 
Charles  Scheuber,  of  the  Fort  Worth  Public 
Library,  on  What  libraries  can  do  to  foster 
a  knowledge  of  art.  Mr.  N.  L.  Goodrich,  of 
the  University  of  Texas  Library,  spoke  next 
on  Public  documents.  He  gave  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  distribution  of  documents,  told  of  the 
recent  changes  made  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  and  made  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  use  them.  Mr.  Goodrich  was  followed 
by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Witt,  of  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  college 
librarian's  problems. 

The  fifth  session  was  called  to  order  at 
2.30  p.m.  Two  of  the  librarians  on  the  pro- 
gram for  papers  were  unable  to  be  present, 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Patton,  who  was  to  have  dis- 
cussed Library  lecture  courses,  and  Miss 
Maud  Durlin,  to  whom  was  assigned  Library 
hours.  Unnecessary  routine  work  was  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Gertrude  Matthews,  of  Waco. 
Following  Miss  Matthews,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Winkler  made  a  brief  talk  on  the  value  of 
uniform  statistics,  and  submitted  forms  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Library  Commission.  Mrs. 
B.  W.  Lewis,  of  Paris,  read  a  report  from 
the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Re- 
ports of  the  treasurer  and  committees  fol- 
lowed. The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  as  follows:  president,  Miss  Julia 
Ideson,  Houston ;  ist  vice-president,  E.  W. 
Winkler,  state  librarian,  Austin;  2d  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Lewis,  Paris;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  C.  M.  Houston,  Corsicana;  treas- 
urer, Miss  Irene  D.  Galloway,  W|axahachie. 

The  trustees  of  the  Houston  Library  gave 
an  automobile  ride  over  the  city  and  tea  at 
the  Country  Club,  Tuesday  afternoon.  Wed- 
nesday evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayberry  en- 
tertained with  a  lawn  party  and  puppet  show. 
Thursday  was  spent  in  Galveston. 

KATHERINE  SEARCY,  Secretary  pro  tern. 
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CHICAGO   LIBRARY   CLUB 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Oak 
Park  Public  Library  Thursday  evening,  May 
12.  The  meeting  was  preceded  by  dinner, 
at  which  100  members  arid  friends  were 
present. 

The  annual  reports  of  officers  and  com- 
mittees showed  that  the  club  was  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  During  the  year  118  new 
members  have  been  added  and  18  with- 
drawn, making  a  present  membership  of  235. 
With  all  bills  paid  there  was  a  balance  of 
over  $65  in  the  treasury. 

The  club  has  stood  responsible  for  the 
furnishing  of  the  new  A.  L.  A.  headquarters, 
and  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Ahern 
$666.50  was  raised  for  this  purpose. 

The  entire  year,  under  the  guidance  of 
Miss  Caroline  L.  Elliott,  president,  has  been 
marked  by  unusual  cooperation  and  cordial- 
ity, which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  lasting  advan- 
tage to  library  conditions  in  Chicago. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  president,  W.  N.  C.  Carlton, 
Newberry  Library;  ist  vice-president,  E.  D. 
Twedell,  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago;  2d 
vice-president,  J.  H.  Warder,  Western  So- 
ciety of  Engineers;  secretary,  Miss  Jessie  T. 
Woodford,  Chicago  Public  Library;  treas- 
urer, Miss  Irene  Warren,  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Chicago. 

After  the  business  meeting  the  following 
interesting  program  was  enjoyed :  Group  of 
songs,  by  Mr.  Elmo  Hammond;  Miss  Al- 
cott's  farce,  "Bianca,"  given  by  the  Misses 
Helen  and  Ruth  Bagley,  and  a  final  group  of 
songs  by  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Hinshaw. 

EDWARD  D.  TWEDELL,  Secretary. 

KANSAS  FIRST  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  First  Library  Club  of  Kansas  held  its 
third  annual  meeting  at  Salina,  Kansas. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  reading-room 
of  the  Public  Library.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Delia 
E.  Brown,  of  the  Salina  Public  Library.  A 
report  of  different  libraries  was  then  pre- 
sented. The  next  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
the  reading  of  letters  from  members  who 
were  unable  to  attend,  and  also  one  from 
Miss  Marian  Glenn,  formerly  of  the  Junction 
City  Public  Library,  but  whose  duties  have 
called  her  to  a  larger  field  of  work.  She  is 
now  an  assistant  in  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Public  Library,  and  as  her  work  there  lay 
among  the  Bohemians  in  one  of  the  branch 
libraries  her  talk  about  this  line  of  work  was 
instructive  and  interesting. 

Mrs.  Delia  E.  Brown  was  elected  president 
and  Miss  Ada  E.  Hendry,  of  the  McPherson 
(Kan.)  Public  Library,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer for  the  ensuing  year. 

ADA  E.  HENDRY,  Secretary. 


LONG   ISLAND   LIBRARY   CLUB 

A  meeting  of  the  Long  Island  Library 
Club  was  held  Thursday,  April  21,  1910,  at 
the  Bedford  Branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library,  Miss  J.  F.  Hume,  president,  in  the 
chair. 

Miss  Hume,  in  opening  the  meeting,  spoke 
of  an  important  committee  which  had  been 
appointed,  at  the  request  of  the  Executive 
committee,  to  consider  the  future  policy  and 
possible  changed  activity  of  the  club,  and 
stated  that  this  committee  would  report  at 
the  May  meeting  of  the  club. 

The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected:  Mr.  E.  F.  Stevens,  president; 
Miss  Harriot  E.  Hassler,  vice-president; 
Miss  Mary  W.  Allen,  secretary;  Miss  Mary 
V.  WTallis,  treasurer. 

The  afternoon's  program  consisted  of  a  pa- 
per by  Mr.  William  Dawson  Johnston,  libra- 
rian of  Columbia  University,  on  the  "Cooper- 
ation of  library  clubs,"  followed  by  an  in- 
formal discussion.  Mr.  Johnston  spoke  of 
the  cooperation  of  clubs  as  the  friendly  spirit 
of  cooperation  of  individual  librarians  car- 
ried over  into  club  activity. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Frank 
P.  Hill,  who  advanced  the  idea  of  the  con- 
solidation rather  than  the  cooperation  of 
clubs.  He  considered  that  the  Long  Island, 
the  New  York  and  the  state  clubs  might  all 
be  united  in  one,  and  even  the  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey  clubs  as  well. 

Mr.  C.  A.  George,  librarian  of  the  Eliza- 
beth^  Public  Library,  took  the  contrary  view, 
making  a  strong  plea  for  the  individuality, 
and  paying  a  tribute  to  the  inspiration  of 
local  clubs. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brown  took  a  middle  stand,  not 
entirely  opposing  the  idea  of  local  clubs,  but 
intimating  that  Long  Island  does  riot  need 
one  apart  from  Manhattan.  He  added  that 
he  believed  in  club  activity  chiefly  by  com- 
mittee work. 

Miss  Josephine  A.  Rathbone  pointed  out 
that  the  state  club  had  tried  to  take  the  place 
of  local  clubs,  but  that  the  experiment  had 
failed. 

Mr.  Walter  Briggs,  librarian  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Connecticut,  in  response  to  a  call  from 
the  president,  made  a  few  remarks  in  friend- 
ly greeting. 

With  a  few  words  of  greeting  from  the 
incoming  president,  Mr.  E.  F.  Stevens,  the 
meeting  closed. 

EDITH  P.  BUCKNAM,  Secretary. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Long  Island  Li- 
brary Club  was  held  on  May  19,  1910,  at 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  Museum,  Mr.  Stevens, 
the  president,  in  the  chair. 

After  transacting  the  necessary  routine 
business  and  listening  to  an  extended  report 
of  the  plans  of  the  Program  committee  by 
its  chairman,  Miss  Plummer,  the  club  was 
greatly  entertained  by  the  program  provided 
for  the  day,  "Personal  confessions  of  literary 
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likes  and  dislikes/'  revelations  of  the  hidden 
secrets  of  seven  of  the  club  members.  This 
was  followed  by  a  paper  on  the  "Dramatic 
style  of  George  Bernard  Shaw,"  by  Mr.  Dun- 
can, of  the  Commercial  High  School. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  preceded  by  a 
round  table  for  the  rural  librarians  of  Long 
Island,  conducted  by  Miss  Hume  and  Miss 
Casamajor  at  the  Prospect  Heights  branch 
of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  and  also  by  a 
basket  luncheon  in  the  park,  which  provided 
a  pleasant  social  hour  for  all  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  present.  Miss  Emma  V. 
Baldwin  was  elected  treasurer  instead  of 
Miss  Wallis,  previously  elected,  who  found 
she  would  be  unable  to  serve. 

MARY  W.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

NEW    YORK    LIBRARY    CLUB 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Li- 
brary Club  was  held  May  13,  1910,  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  at  3  o'clock. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  ap- 
proved as  printed  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 
The  chief  business  was  the  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year.  The  nominees  of 
the  Council  — Mr.  E.  H.  Anderson,  for  pres- 
ident; Mrs.  A.  B.  Maltby,  for  vice-president; 
Miss  Susan  A.  Hutchinson,  for  secretary, 
and  Mr.  A.  A.  Clarke,  for  treasurer  —  were 
unanimously  elected  by  the  club. 

Four  members  of  the  Council  were  elected 
by  ballot  from  the  eight  nominees  submitted 
by  the  Council.  The  members  elected  were 
Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  Miss  J.  Y.  Middleton,  Miss 
J.  A.  Rathbone,  and  Miss  Caroline  G.  Thorne. 

Comemorative  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  club's  founding,  the  program  consisted 
of  four  short  papers  under  the  heading  "A 
twenty-five  years'  retrospect,"  and  four  papers 
on  "A  twenty-five  years'  forecast."  The  25 
years'  retrospect  included  reports  on  Changes 
in  statistics,  by  Miss  J.  A.  Rathbone ;  Changes 
in  methods,  by  Miss  Theresa  Hitchler; 
Changes  in  scope,  by  Miss  Harriet  B.  Pres- 
cott,  and  Changes  in  ideals,  by  Mr.  Richard 
R.  Bowker.  The  25  years'  forecast  consisted 
of  talks  by  Mr.  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  on 
Libraries  and  schools ;  by  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Hill,  on  Special  libraries  and  consulting 
staffs;  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Stevens,  on  Possible 
new  fields  or  extensions  of  library  work,  and 
by  Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer,  on  Library 
training.  These  papers  are  published  else- 
where in  this  number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
in  the  form  of  a  symposium. 

JOSEPHINE  A.  RATHBONE,  Ex-secretary. 

Xtbrarp  Scbools  anfc  Urainins 
Classes 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRAIN- 
ING   SCHOOL 

The  library  has  recently  issued  a  list  of 
students  in  the  Training  School  for  Children's 
Librarians  since  its  organization,  together 
with  the  positions  held  by  them. 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE   LIBRARY   SCHOOL 

On  May  2,  Miss  Zaidee  Brown,  of  New 
York  state,  gave  two  lectures  on  Library  ad- 
ministration, in  one  of  which  she  gave  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  business  methods  and 
records  advisable  for  a  library.  At  a  school 
tea  following  the  last  lecture  the  students 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  Miss  Brown. 

Miss  Sara  Askew  gave  a  talk  on  "The 
work  of  a  library  organizer"  on  May  9,  and 
during  the  tea  which  followed  was  prevailed 
upon  to  illustrate  the  art  of  story-telling. 
The  class  also  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Club  in  the  evening, 
and  heard  Miss  Askew  tell  of  "Library  work 
in  the  open." 

During  the  visit  of  the  school  to  New 
York,  May  11-14,  the  class  were  permitted 
to  see  something  of  the  working  of  the  great 
public  libraries  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Newark,  and  also  of  the  Columbia  University 
Library  and  the  Library  and  Library  School 
of  Pratt  Institute.  They  returned  from  the 
trip  with  new  light  on  modern  library  econ- 
omy and  a  strong  appreciation  of  the  kind- 
ness of  their  library  hosts. 

GRADUATES'  APPOINTMENTS 

Frances  E.  Earhart,  1902,  librarian,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Public  Library. 

Alice  R.  Eaton,  1908,  cataloger,  American 
Philosophical  Society  Library,  Philadelphia. 

Margaret  Widdemere,  1909,  temporary  cata- 
loger, Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Bi- 
ology Library,  Philadelphia. 
The    following   members    of    the    class    of 

1910  have  been  assigned  to  positions : 

R.  Louise  Keller,  assistant  cataloger,  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society  Library,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Miltana  Ro*ve,  substitute,  Circulating  and  Or- 
der   departments,    University    of    Pennsyl- 
vania Library,  Philadelphia. 
JUNE  RICHARDSON  DONNELLY,  Director. 

NEW    YORK   STATE   LIBRARY   SCHOOL 

Regular  school  exercises  were  suspended 
April  26-May  2  on  account  of  the  biennial 
visit  to  the  libraries  of  New  England.  Li- 
braries in  Northampton  (Mass.),  Springfield, 
Worcester,  Boston,  Brookline,  Medford  and 
Providence  were  visited.  The  Riverside 
Press,  the  factory  of  the  Library  Bureau,  and 
the  Boston  Book  Co.  were  also  visited.  The 
greatest  cordiality  was  shown  by  the  libra- 
rians and  the  staff  members  of  the  libraries 
visited.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  K.  Shaw,  of  Wor- 
cester, Miss  Abby  Sargent,  of  Medford,  Mrs. 
C.  P  Suter,  of  Brookline,  and  the  Boston 
Book  Co.  entertained  the  school  socially. 

Four  lectures  on  "The  administration  of 
the  loan  system  of  a  large  library"  were 
given  in  the  Advanced  administration  course, 
May  11-13,  by  Miss  Jessie  Welles,  superin- 
tendent of  circulation  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh. 
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The  course  in  Children's  work  was  opened 
May  17-20  with  four  lectures  by  Miss  Edna 
Lyman,  advisory  children's  librarian  of  the 
Iowa  Library  Commission.  May  23,  Miss 
Mary  W.  Plummer,  director  of  the  Pratt 
Institute  Library  School,  lectured  on  "Poetry 
for  children."  The  concluding  four  lectures 
were  given  May  24-26  by  Miss  Caroline  Bur- 
nite,  director  of  children's  work,  Cleveland 
Public  Library.  Miss  Lyman's  lectures  dealt 
rrainly  with  the  selection  of  juvenile  books 
and  the  psychological  basis  of  children's 
work,  while  Miss  Burnite  dealt  with  the  prin- 
ciples to  be  observed  in  the  administration 
of  children's  rooms. 

Eight  former  students  of  the  school  were 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  California  Li- 
brary Association,  held  at  Long  Beach,  April 
25-27 :  Mr.  George  Watson  Cole,  '88 ;  Mr.  W. 
R.  Eastman,  '92;  Miss  Helen  G.  Sheldon,  '93; 
Mr.  William  R.  Watson,  '95 ;  Miss  Mary  L. 
Sutliff,  '93 ;  Mr.  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  '03 ;  Miss 
Julia  Steffa,  '07;  Miss  Winnifred  F.  Fifield, 
'08. 

PERSONAL    NOTES 

Blehr,  Miss  Marit,  '09-' 10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Children's  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  be- 
ginning Sept.  i. 

Firmin,  Miss  Kate  M.,  '10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Catalog  department 
of  the  Tacoma  Public  Library. 

Rhodes,  Miss  Isabella  K.,  '10,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  Catalog  department 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  beginning 
Sept.  i. 

Scranton,  Miss  Henriette  L,  'o9-'io,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  Vassar  College 
Library. 

Spafford,  Miss  Martha  E.,  5O2-'o3,  has  been 
engaged  to  catalog  the  Public  Library  at 
Astoria,  Oregon. 

Stronge,  M[iss  Lulu  A.,  '09-' 10,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  Aguilar  Branch  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  beginning 
July  i.  F.  K.  WALTER. 

PRATT   INSTITUTE   SCHOOL    OF   LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The  spring  visits  to  local  libraries  have 
been  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
to  Newark,  which  takes  place  on  June  10. 
The  school  faculty  take  turns  in  accompany- 
ing the  class  on  these  occasions,  partly  in 
order  to  keep  informed  of  the  new  methods 
and  experiments  being  tried. 

The  lecture  course  ended  May  27  with  Miss 
Burnite's  lecture  on  the  Furniture  and  fittings 
of  children's  rooms  in  libraries. 

The  school  subscribed  for  the  Newark  li- 
brary's collection  called  "Parts  of  a  book," 
and  has  the  same  on  exhibition  on  the  walls 
of  the  art  gallery  to  remain  until  the  end  of 
the  school  year,  the  library  at  the  same  time 
exhibiting  a  collection  of  book-plates  by  Ar- 
thur MacDonald. 


The  whole  Saturdays  allowed  as  holidays 
in  the  spring  give  an  opportunity  for  all-day 
excursions,  of  which  classes  generally  take 
advantage.  On  June  4  the  majority  of  the 
class  of  1910  took  the  river  trip  to  West 
Point,  remaining  a  while  to  see  the  Saturday 
dress-parade.  The  visit  to  some  of  the 
Staten  Island  branches  was  also  made  the 
occasion  of  a  little  jaunt  to  Richmond,  S.  I., 
by  trolley. 

The  students  have  had  a  choice  this  year 
between  making  a  picture-bulletin  and  a 
story-telling  list,  for  which  they  were  ex- 
pected to  look  up  the  sources,  the  best  ver- 
sions, editions,  and  illustrations  of  the  stories 
listed.  Bulletins  have  been  completed  on  the 
following  subjects:  Battleships,  Modern  air- 
ships, Locomotives,  past  and  present,  Steam- 
ships, The  Panama  canal,  The  land  of  cotton, 
Napoleon,  Dolls,  Indian  legends,  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  book,  Gardening,  The  automobile 
book,  and  lists  have  been  made  for  the  story- 
telling as  follows :  German  stories,  Hero  sto- 
ries, Indian  stories,  King  Arthur  stories,  Mis- 
cellaneous stories,  Myths  and  legends  from 
many  lands,  Norse  stories,  Poems  for  the 
story-hour,  Sea  stories,  Stories  of  Spain,  Sto- 
ries from  well-known  books  for  children. 
Each  student  has  had  one  or  more  evenings 
in  the  children's  room  during  the  story-telling 
hour,  and  all  have  heard  Miss  Tyler,  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  tell  at  least  two 
stories.  Several  have  been  giving  part  of 
their  practice  time  to  children's  rooms  in  the 
New  York  Public  and  Queens  Borough  sys- 
tems. 

The  alumni  supper  is  to  take  place  on  the 
evening  of  June  15,  in  the  main  building  of 
the  Institute.  It  is  reunion  year  for  the  class 
of  1900,  but  with  one-third  of  the  class  mar- 
ried and  another  third  holding  positions  in 
distant  libraries,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a 
large  representation  can  be  secured. 

Commencement  exercises  for  the  entire  In- 
stitute take  place  the  evening  of  the  i6th,  the 
Commencement  speaker  to  be  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Black. 

Applicants  for  the  class  of  1911  are  to  be 
examined  June  10. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  GRADUATES 

Miss  Stevens  ('98  and  1900)  has  resigned 
the  librarianship  of  the  New  Rochelle  Public 
Library  to  take  that  of  the  Dallas  (Ore.) 
Public  Library.  She  was  in  attendance  on  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Library  Association. 

Miss  Adams  ('03)  has  been  obliged  to  re- 
sign as  children's  librarian  at  the  Utica  Pub- 
lic Library  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Sawyer  ('04)  has  resigned  her 
position  with  the  Wisconsin  Commission  to 
take  charge  of  the  training  of  apprentices  in 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  system.  She 
goes  abroad  for  the  summer. 

Other  graduates   spending  the   summer   in 
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Europe  are  Misses  Bragg  ('04),  Carter  and 
Sibley  ('06). 

Miss  Hulsizer  ('05),  branch  librarian  at 
Ozone  Park,  L.  I.,  announces  her  engagement 
to  Mr.  Fred  Powell,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  K.  M.  Jacobson  ('05),  now  referee 
cataloger  in  the  library  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, is  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Iowa  University  Summer  School  the  coming 
season. 

Miss  Browne  ('09)  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  head  cataloger  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota. 

CLASS  OF  1910 

The  following  have  made  definite  engage- 
ments : 

Miss  Akin  as  librarian  of  Parsons  College, 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Miss  Bement  with  the  State  Library,  Mich- 
igan, as  reference  assistant. 

Miss  Crane  as  general  assistant  with  the 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  after  a  summer 
of  substituting  in  the  Iowa  State  Library. 

Miss  Harris  will  substitute  during  August 
in  the  Union  Settlement  Library. 

Miss  Raymond  as  cataloger  and  indexer 
with  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, New  York. 

Miss  Sessions  has  been  appointed  reference 
librarian  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Ames,  Iowa. 

Miss  Sleneau  as  librarian  of  the  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Public  Library. 

Miss  Tappert  as  librarian  of  the  New 
Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library. 

Miss  Webb  with  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Public  Library  as  children's  librarian. 

Misses  Adams  and  Fullerton  go  abroad  for 
the  summer. 

Nearly  all  the  remaining  members  of  the 
class  have  engagements  pending. 

NOTE    TO    GRADUATES 

Pratt  Institute  Library  School  graduates 
intending  to  be  at  the  Mackinac  conference 
are  requested  to  send  their  names  to  Miss 
Miriam  Noyes,  Public  Library,  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
arrange  for  a  reunion  of  graduates  during 
the  week  of  the  conference. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

During  the  week  beginning  May  2  a  print- 
ing exhibit  was  held  in  the  upper  corridors 
of  the  library.  The  collection  illustrating 
book  making  materials  gotten  up  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Newark  Public  Library,  one  set 
of  which  is  owned  by  the  Library  School, 
and  the  collection  on  printing  loaned  by  the 
Inland  Printer  Technical  School,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  exhibit.  These  were  supple- 
mented by  rare  books  from  the  University 
Library,  by  a  collection  of  University  memo- 
rabilia, and  by  some  of  the  Library  School's 
collection  of  materials  illustrating  book  bind- 


ing and  lithography.  About  1000  people  vis- 
ited the  exhibit  during  the  week. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Root,  librarian  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, lectured  before  the  school  May  7,  on 
"The  great  libraries  of  Germany." 

The  school  study  room  has  been  com- 
pletely equipped  for  the  use  of  its  stereopti- 
con,  so  that  hereafter  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  go  to  another  building  whenever  an  in- 
structor or  visiting  lecturer  wishes  to  illus- 
trate his  lecture  with  s'tereopticon  views. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Price,  assistant  professor  of 
library  economy,  is  spending  the  summer  in 
Europe.  Miss  Florence  R.  Curtis,  instructor 
in  Library  economy,  is  one  of  the  instructors 
in  the  Indiana  School  for  Librarians  at  Rich- 
mond. 

The  faculty  and  students  were  entertained 
at  a  nonsense  party  given  by  Director  and 
Mrs.  Windsor  at  their  home  on  May  7. 

On  June  2  the  board  of  trustees  approved 
the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  that  be- 
ginning with  September,  1911,  a  college  de- 
gree be  required  for  entrance  to  the  school. 

ALUMNI    NOTES 

The  following  juniors  expect  to  work  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  Library  during  the 
summer  vacation :  Miss  Jessie  L.  Arms,  Miss 
Leona  E.  Phillips,  Miss  Anna  L.  Gray,  Miss 
Marie  A.  Hammond,  Miss  Catharine  S.  Oaks, 
Miss  Octavia  Rogan,  Miss  Mary  E.  Goff, 
and  Charles  C.  Knapp. 

Miss  Rosa  R.  Sears,  1909-10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed temporary  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary. 

Miss  Margaret  L.  Kingsbury,  1909-10,  has 
been  made  accession  assistant  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Library. 

Miss  Gertrude  Jamieson,  1909-10,  will  work 
during  the  summer  in  the  Burlington  (la.) 
Public  Library. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Baird,  1909-10,  will  spend  the 
summer  in  organizing  the  new  public  library 
of  Winchester,  111. 

Miss  Carrie  C.  Patton,  1909-10,  has  been 
appointed  temporary  cataloger  at  the  State 
Teacher's  College,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Miss  Mary  Bigelow,  B.L.S.,  1910,  has  re- 
turned to  her  former  position  in  the  Rock- 
ford  (111.)  Public  Library  . 

Miss  Grace  Herrick,  1909-10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed temporary  assistant  in  the  Rockford 
(111.)  Public  Library. 

Miss  Helen  Ervin,  1909,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  catalog  reviser  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  Library. 

WESTERN   RESERVE    UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

For  instruction  in  book  binding  and  repair 
this  year  the  school  was  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Stiles^  of 
Chicago,  who  gave  the  course  in  this  subject 
at  the  school  the  first  two  weeks  in  April. 
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The  first  half  of  the  course  was  devoted  to 
the  problems  of  mending  and  repairing,  the 
students  doing  the  necessary  work  on  large 
numbers  of  books  sent  in  from  the  various 
branches  of  the  Public  Library.  The  actual 
binding  processes  were  taken  up  in  the  sec- 
ond week,  each  student  binding  a  volume. 
Miss  Stiles  brought  to  this  instruction  thor- 
ough equipment  for  the  work,  varied  experi- 
ence and  enthusiasm,  so  that  the  course  was 
most  practical  and  satisfactory. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  have  the  course 
of  lectures  in  library  administration  which 
Miss  Alice  Tyler,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Li- 
brary Commission,  gives  at  the  school.  This 
year  her  lectures  were  given  during  the  third 
week  of  April,  and  were  as  much  enjoyed  as 
ever.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  concerning 
the  administration  of  a  small  library  she  gave 
one  lecture  on  library  commission  work  in 
general  and  one  upon  rural  extension  work. 
On  the  last  afternoon  of  Miss  Tyler's  visit 
the  faculty  served  tea  in  her  honor. 
'  On  May  4  Mr.  Brett  gave  for  the  students 
of  the  school  his  lecture  on  the  work  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  which  he  has  given 
to  many  outside  audiences,  both  here  and  in 
other  cities.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  pictures  of  all  phases  of  the  li- 
brary's work  and  its  many  buildings.  Miss 
Ahern  of  Public  Libraries,  was  an  unexpected 
but  welcome  guest  at  this  lecture,  and  gave  a 
few  words  of  greeting  to  the  students. 


1Rev>iews 

CARUS,   PAUL.     Philosophy   as   a   science;   a 

synopsis  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 

Chicago,  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,   1909.     ix, 

213  p.  12°,  cl.,  50  c. 

This  interesting  and  useful  little  volume 
contains  an  introduction  of  28  pages,  giving 
a  lucid  summary  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
author,  and  an  annotated  catalog  — with 
gleanings  from  the  critical  reviews  —  of  all 
his  writings  to  date,  including  his  editorial 
articles  in  the  Open  Court  and  the  Monist, 
1857-1909. 

Dr.  Carus  has  since  his  arrival  in  this 
country  been  a  prolific  writer,  his  books  and 
larger  pamphlets  numbering  very  near  50, 
while  his  editorials  amount  to  some  750.  The 
books  are  classed  under  the  following  seven 
headings :  Philosophy  and  psychology,  Ethics 
and  religion,  History  of  religion,  German  lit- 
erature, Buddhism,  Chinese  subjects,  Poetry 
and  fiction.  The  articles  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  catchwords,  and  there  is  in  addi- 
tion a  carefully  prepared  index  of  25  pages. 

As  an  author  and  as  editor  of  the  two  pe- 
riodicals mentioned,  whose  aim  is  to  work 
out  a  religious  reformation  through  the  light 
that  science  affords,  Dr.  Carus  has,  in  the 


belief  of  the  present  reviewer,  wielded  a 
great  influence  for  good,  especially  through 
his  fearless  attacks  on  the  occult  supersti- 
tions of  the  day.  His  philosophy  is  a  well 
defined  monism  built  on  the  most  advanced 
German  thought,  with  attempts  at  a  revival 
of  certain  sides  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant. 

His  books,  and  consequently  also  the  pres- 
ent volume,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended in  an  age  that  seems  to  be  threat- 
ened by  the  most  disheartening  revival  of 
every  form  of  religious  and  philosophic  su- 
perstition;  and  some  of  them,  like  the 
"Primer  of  philosophy,"  'The  soul  of  man" 
and  the  "History  of  the  devil,"  ought  to  be 
found  in  every  library.  JUUL  DIESERUD. 

HASSE,  Adelaide  R.  Index  of  economic  ma- 
terial in  documents  of  the  states  of  the 
United  States;  Kentucky,  1792-1904.  Pre- 
pared for  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  Sociology  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington.  Published  by  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  January,  1910. 
452  p.  3ocm. 

This,  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Index,  fol- 
lows closely  the  plan  of  preceding  volumes, 
with  somewhat  more  ample  annotations, 
schedules  and  analyses.  It  was  compiled 
from  the  Kentucky  collections  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  and  the  larger  libraries 
of  Boston  and  Washington,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  Kentucky  State  Library,  the  library 
of  Kentucky  University,  the  Lexington  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  Colonel  Durrett's  library  in 
Louisville.  Yet  after  this  most  careful 
round-up  several  of  the  earlier  journals  could 
not  be  found  —  a  result,  in  some  measure,  of 
the  many  destructive  fires  at  Frankfort  —  and 
it  became  necessary  for  the  first  time  in  this 
series  to  publish  a  volume  with  an  incom- 
plete collation  of  collected  documents  and 
journals.  Regrettable  as  this  fact  may  ap- 
pear to  the  compiler  and  others  most  directly 
interested,  it  certainly  emphasizes  the  note- 
worthy record  of  achievement  to  which  it  is 
the  first  exception.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
missing  documents,  moreover,  are  of  dates 
prior  to  1807,  so  that  the  omission  of  them 
is  not  likely  to  be  of  serious  inconvenience 
to  users  of  an  index  to  economic  material, 
interesting  as  the  first  15  years  of  Kentucky's 
statehood  may  be  from  an  historical  stand- 
point. Considering  the  relatively  large  num- 
ber of  documents  issued  by  the  state,  the  dis- 
appearance of  some,  and  the  lack-sense  man- 
ner in  which  many  were  numbered  and  vol- 
umed,  Miss  Hasse's  accomplishment  has  been 
remarkably  thorough,  and  the  present  volume 
no  less  than  its  predecessors  will  command 
wide  confidence.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that 
this  work  will  remain  the  most  complete  in- 
dex to  Kentucky  documents  for  more  genera- 
tions than  our  own.  W.  N.  SEAVER. 
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PERIODICALS 

Bulletin  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America,  January-April,  contains  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  New 
York  City,  Dec.  31,  and  gives  a  memorial 
note  in  tribute  to  the  late  Adolf  Growoll. 
The  bibliography  of  Mr.  Growoll's  books 
printed  in  the  Publishers'  Weekly,  Dec.  25, 
1909,  is  included.  Current  bibliographical 
notes  and  news  are  also  given,  with  a  list  of 
American  bibliographical  publications  for 
1909. 

Library,  The,  April,  contains  "The  National 
Library  of  Wales."  by  John  Ballinger;  "Re- 
cent foreign  literature,"  by  Elizabeth  Lee; 
"The  formation  of  the  Harleian  Library,"  by 
G.  F.  Barwick ;  "The  Foulis  press,"  by  fcob- 
ert  D.  MacLeod;  and  'The  librarians  of  the 
Royal  Library  at  Fontainebleau,"  by  Frank 
Hamel. 

Library  Work,  April,  contains  its  usual 
bibliography  and  digest  of  current  library 
literature,  covering  the  period  from  January 
to  March,  1910. 

Public  Libraries,  June,  contains  "The  reader 
and  the  library,"  by  Louise  H.  Coburn;  ''Li- 
brary publicity  through  the  press,"  in  which 
some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to 
the  library  of  active  relations  with  the  press 
are  pointed  out  by  an  "ex-press  agent."  "The 
new  county  library  system  of  California,"  by 
Ernest  Bruncken,  and  "Public  and  school  li- 
braries of  Nova  Scotia,"  by  W.  M.  Hepburn, 
complete  the  number. 

New  York  Libraries,  April,  contains  "How 
to  choose  editions,"  by  W.  E.  Foster ;  "Books 
about  America  in  foreign  languages,"  by 
Anna  L.  Holding ;  "Helps  in  high  school  li- 
brary work;  some  things  which  have  proved 
suggestive,"  by  Mary  E.  Hall;  "Recent  state 
publications  of  interest,"  by  F.  L.  Tolman, 
and  other  brief  articles  on  various  topics. 

Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin,  March-April, 
contains  "Recent  tendencies  in  book  produc- 
tion," by  Lutie  E.  Stearns;  "How  European 
travel  interprets  library  work,"  by  Ada  J. 
McCarthy;  also  notes  on  Bird  study  and  a 
selected  list  of  books  by  Elva  L.  Bascom. 

Special  Libraries,  in  its  third  issue,  March, 
notes  the  formation  of  a  Boston  branch  of 
the  Special  Libraries  Association  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Boston  Public  Library  on 
March  15.  Owing  to  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Sears,  Mr.  Guy  E.  Marion,  librarian  of  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  Co.,  Boston,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  her  as  secretary.  "The  library  of 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
first  district,"  by  R.  H.  Whitten ;  "Technology 
notes  and  references,"  by  Joseph  L.  Wheeler ; 
"Public  utility  notes  and  references,"  by  G. 


W.  Lee,  and  "Public  affairs,  notes  and  refer- 
ences," by  John  A.  Lapp,  complete  the  num- 
ber. 

Library  Assistant,  May,  contains  "The 
coordination  of  educational  effort  from  the 
point  of  view  of  public  libraries,"  by  Albert 
Mansbridge;  "Some  suggestions  on  the  clas- 
sification of  technology,"  by  W.  C.  Berwick 
Sayers ;  and  the  proceedings  of  general  and 
branch  meetings. 

Library  Association  Record,  April,  contains 
"Library  work  as  a  career,"  by  W.  G.  Snow- 
sill  ;  "The  training  of  library  assistants,"  by 
Walter  Powell;  "The  Medical  Library  Asso- 
ciation," by  H.  M.  Barlow. 

Cardiff  Libraries'  Review;  a  monthly  pe- 
riodical and  guide  to  books  and  reading, 
April,  contains  "Plain  chats  on  reading,"  by 
Arnold  Bennett;  "Omarians,"  by  Ernest  A. 
Baker;  "American  prose  masters,"  by  F.  C. 
Owlett;  "From  a  teacher's  bookshelf,"  by  G. 
H.  Archibald;  "The  ethics  of  travel,"  by  F. 
G.  Aflalo. 

Zentralblatt  fur  Bibliotheksu>esen,  April, 
1910.  The  principal  article,  by  K.  Loffler, 
deals  with  manuscript  catalogs,  in  Stuttgart, 
of  the  convent  library  of  Weingarten,  which 
has  always  been  of  great  interest  to  palaeog- 
raphers and  historians  of  literature.  M.  Bol- 
lert  continues  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
distinct  separation  of  the  higher  and  lower 
grades  of  library  work  in  the  library  profes- 
sion. Among  the  miscellaneous  notes  is  one 
on  an  article  by  E.  Desplanque,  in  Annales 
de  I'Est  et  du  Nord,  on  the  Lille  library  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  and  another  on  a  69O-page 
report  on  the  3d  congress  of  the  Interna- 
tionel  Musikgesellschafl,  in  which  there  is 
much  material  of  bibliographical  interest. 

Revue  des  Bibliotheques,  January-March, 
1910,  concludes  the  interesting  catalog  of  i6th 
century  books  in  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  made  by  Charles  Beaulieux.  In 
nearly  every  case  the  provenance  of  the  vol- 
ume is  noted,  and  the  catalog  itself  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  list  of  printers  and  libraries,  a 
list  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  notes,  and 
19  interesting  facsimiles  of  printers'  marks, 
title-pages,  etc.  Seymour  de  Ricci  traces  the 
history  of  a  manuscript  of  the  "Roman  de  la 
Rose"  through  its  various  wanderings  be- 
tween 1765,  when  it  was  in  the  library  of 
Louis-Jean  Gaignat,  to  the  present  day,  and 
he  has  a  second  article  on  the  manuscripts 
of  the  library  of  Prince  Frederic-Henri 
d'Orange.  Probably  the  most  important  ar- 
ticle in  the  number  is  a  statement  by  Jean 
Gaston  about  a  fragment  of  French  xylo- 
graphic  work  called  "La  vertu  de  force," 
found  in  a  isth  century  binding.  The  work 
was  done  by  Antoine  Crevallier,  an  engraver 
of  Lyons,  is  colored,  and  is  represented  in 
this  number  by  an  admirable  facsimile. 
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Bollettino  delle  biblioteche  popolari,  April 
16,  has  an  article  by  E.  Fabietti  on  "Popular 
libraries  and  the  state/'  and  an  account  of 
Palermo  school  libraries  by  Giorgio  Gabrielli. 

De  Boekzaal,  December,  1909,  contains 
"People's  libraries  in  Denmark,"  by  A.  S. 
Steenberg;  "The  librarian  and  his  profes- 
sion," by  T.  Folmer;  "Uniform  administra- 
tive book-keeping  in  the  Netherlandish  public 
reading-rooms,"  by  H.  E.  Greve ;  "Society  for 
people's  libraries  at  Amsterdam,"  by  C.  Til- 
anus  ;  "The  publications  of  Lombroso,"  by  W. 
A.  Bonger.  The  January,  1910,  number  con- 
tains "The  travelling  libraries  of  the  Mat- 
schappigtot  Nut  van't  Algemeen;"  on  "Gut- 
ter-literature," its  causes  and  how  to  oppose 
it,  by  J.  W.  Gerhard. 

Bollettino   delle  Biblioteche  Popolari   May 

I,  1910,  contains  a  statement  about  the  con- 
ference of  Italian  popular  libraries  that  is  to 
be  held  in  Rome  in  the  middle  of  May,  and 
also  about  the  conference  of  southern  libra- 
ries that  is  to  be  held  at  Palermo  at  about 
the  same  time. 

Borsenblatt  fur  den  deutschen  Buchhandel, 
Nov.  25,  1909  (p.  14558-9)  contains  notes 
from  "Transactions  of  the  Bristol  and 
Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society"  on 
the  oldest  English  free  library.  Bristol  lays 
claim  to  the  first  library  to  be  free  to  the 
public.  That  was  the  library  of  the  "Guild 
of  Kalenders,"  known  to  have  existed  as 
early  as  1216  A.D.,  and  until  1548.  The  issue 
for  Feb.  10,  1910,  reports  that  in  the  64  libra- 
ries of  the  labor  organizations  of  Leipzig 
there  were  loaned  140,344  volumes  in  1909, 
representing  a  sevenfold  increase  in  four 
years.  Fiction  was  much  read,  also  books  of 
exploration  and  travel.  Social  science  is  not 
so  much  in  demand.  And  of  historical  works 
the  standard  ones  are  little  used,  while  those 
describing  the  horrors  of  war,  as  well  as 
tortures  and  other  cruelties,  attract  many 
readers.  "The  librarians/'  is  the  comment, 
"have  a  tremendous  task  here.  Only  by 
many  years  of  systematic  work  can  an  im- 
provement be  effected."  The  issue  for  Feb. 

II,  1910,  cites  statistics  to  show  that  the  state- 
ment,   often    made,    that    "libraries    educate 
their  borrowers  to  be  bookbuyers"  is  erro- 
neous.    The  request  is  made  that  other  pub- 
lishers, beside  the  one  on   whose  experience 
these    statistics    are    based,    report    on    their 
sales  in  similar  manner. 

AMERICAN   LIBRARIES 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Young  Men's  Mercantile 
L.  Assoc.  On  May  3,  the  Young  Men's  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association  commemorated 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
library.  President  Taft  was  the  guest  of 
honor,  and  made  some  remarks  suitable  to 
the  occasion. 

The  library  has  now  77,000  volumes,  a  new 


card  catalog  and  many  modern  library  im- 
provements, but  it  still  keeps  and  holds  its 
old  traditions. 

Cleveland  (O.)  P.  L.  The  new  Carnegie 
West  branch  of  the  library  was  opened  with 
appropriate  exercises  on  May  24. 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  L. 

There  is  an  exhibition  in  the  library  of  the 
plates  from  "U.  S.  army  uniform,"  published 
by  the  War  Department,  showing  the  uniform 
from  1774  to  1907. 

Dallas  (Tex.}  P.  L.  (Rpt,  — year  ending 
April  30,  1910;  from  local  press.)  Added 
3758;  total,  28,119.  Issued,  home  use  81,654 
(fict.  61,265). 

A  collection  of  50  volumes  of  pedagogical 
books  has  been  placed  in  the  colored  high 
school  for  the  use  of  the  teachers.  Busi- 
ness men  of  the  city  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  resources  of  the  library,  and  in  this 
work  the  telephone  is  used  to  advantage. 

Des  Moines  (la.}  City  L.  Treatment  of 
public  documents  in  the  library  has  been  de- 
scribed recently  in  the  local  press.  A  brief 
card  record  of  the  government  publications 
is  made  as  soon  as  they  are  received  by  the 
library  in  bound  form.  The  material  is  then 
indexed  under  each  subject  on  cards,  these 
cards  being  filed  in  alphabetical  order,  just 
as  in  the  general  catalog,  but  in  a  separate 
cabinet.  Free  use  is  made  of  "secondarv" 
subject  headings,  so  that  if  a  reader  is  look- 
ing up  a  special  subject  he  can  turn  direct  to 
that,  without  going  through  all  cards  relating 
to  the  general  subject.  For  example,  if  one 
wishes  to  find  something  concerning  the  con- 
stitution of  Panama  he  will  find  entries  un- 
der "Panama  —  Constitution,"  directing  him 
to  the  document  in  which  this  information 
can  be  found. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  a  few  special 
documents,  as  the  "Farmer's  Bulletin,"  and 
some  census  reports  are  kept  in  the  refer- 
ence room,  but  this  library  shelves  its  gen- 
eral documents  on  the  second  story  of  the 
book  stack,  the  arrangement  being  by  serial 
number.  No  attempt  is  made  to  assign  "claf^ 
numbers,"  or  shelve  the  documents  with  other 
books  on  the  same  subject  in  the  general 
library.  There  would  not  be  room  for  such 
a  shelf  arrangement,  and  since  the  material 
on  any  subject  is  brought  together  in  the 
index  no  inconvenience  arises  from  the  sep- 
arate shelving.  Since  the  discontinuance  of 
the  government  serial  number  the  library  has 
established  a  serial  numbering  of  its  own, 
so  planned  that  it  never  will  conflict  with  the 
old  numbers. 

Dubuque,  la.  Carnegie-Stout  F.  P.  L.  (7th 
rpt.  —  year  1909.)  Added  4000  miscellaneous 
volumes  (1203  by  purchase,  437  by  gift,  160 
by  binding,  and  2200  from  Allison  Memorial 
collection)  ;  total  30,012,  from  which  1848 
have  been  withdrawn,  leaving  total  28,164. 
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Issued,  home  use  102,710.  New  membership 
881 ;  total  12,474.  Receipts  $9997-54 ;  expenses 
$8660.38  (salaries  $4020.20,  books  $1414.16, 
binding  $605.50,  fuel  $713-75,  light  $527.75). 

Early  this  year  the  complete  Allison  Li- 
brary was  transferred  by  Mrs.  Brayton  and 
duly  arranged  and  labelled,  adding  2200  vol- 
umes of  miscellaneous  literature  and  1600 
volumes  of  government  publications  to  the 
library  collection.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Ward,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  presented  in  memory  of 
her  husband  a  set  of  a  special  edition  of 
Curtis'  "North  American  Indians,"  now  be- 
ing issued  under  the  patronage  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  which  will  run  to  20  volumes,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  photogravures  Mr.  Cur- 
tis has  spent  years  in  collecting. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  of  9671  novels 
in  the  circulation  of  the  year,  which  has  had 
a  total  decrease  of  11,172  books.  The  use  of 
the  Reference  department  indicates  clearly 
that  the  library  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  information  bureau  and 
study  room.  Members  of  clubs  and  indi- 
viduals doing  special  work  can  have  their  ma- 
terial gathered  for  them,  so  as  to  save  time. 
The  number  of  school  libraries  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  there  are  now  collections  in 
seven  public  and  two  parochial  schools.  Dur- 
ing the  year  many  changes  were  made  in  the 
staff  and  the  organization  has  been  a  difficult 
problem. 

Hartford  (Cf.)  P.  L.  In  the  Quarterly 
Bulletin,  April,  1910,  it  is  stated  that  between 
Dec.  17,  1909,  and  March  16,  1910,  there  were 
53,617  books  issued  from  the  library,  a  de- 
crease of  3708,  and  2274  in  the  boys'  and 
girls'  room  from  the  same  months  of  1908-9. 
The  reasons  for  this  decrease  are  the  smaller 
number  of  unemployed  men  who  last  year 
used  their  own  or  their  children's  library 
cards,  the  number  of  days  in  the  winter  fa- 
vorable to  out-of-door  sports,  and  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  Athenaeum,  which 
has  kept  away  many  borrowers  of  books. 

The  events  of  the  winter  was  the  opening 
of  the  Morgan  Memorial  Art  Museum  on 
Jan.  19,  the  gift  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  of 
$250,000  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
building,  and  the  additional  gift  of  land  ad- 
joining it  to  be  transferred  to  the  city  under 
certain  conditions. 

The  new  reference  room  was  finished  and 
the  periodical  reading-room  and  the  new 
rooms  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society 
are  also  nearly  finished. 

Homestead,  Pa.  Carnegie  L.  (i2th  rpt. — 
statistics  1908-1909;  in  Homestead  (Pa.)  Car- 
negie Library  Bulletin,  v.  2,  no.  6,  p.  2.) 
Added  4220;  total  36,942.  Circulation  245,831 
(adult  77,512,  juv.  51,665;  fict.  51  per  cent). 
Readers  11,500;  reading  room  use  97,500. 

The  library  has  27  study  clubs  with  a  club 
membership  of  750.  The  circulation  through 
the  schools  was  90,195,  and  through  the  sta- 
tions was  26,459. 


Hopedale,  Mass.  Bancroft  Memorial  L. 
(24th  rpt. —  year  1909.)  Added  475;  total 
9984.  Issued,  home  use  22,563  (fict.  71  per 
cent).  New  cardholders  190;  total  1222. 
Receipts  $3i73-O5l  expenses  $3173.05  (salaries 
$1406.33,  books  $497.18). 

One  thousand  dollars  has  been  added  to 
the  Bancroft  fund  used  for  the  purchase  of 
expensive  scientific  and  standard  works.  The 
library  specially  calls  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Hopedale  to  see  that  printed  matter  or 
manuscripts  of  any  kind  relating  to  the  town 
be  safely  housed  in  the  library.  The  reading 
room  was  open  302  days  with  8801  visitors, 
an  average  of  29  each  day. 

Irvington,  N.  Y.  Guiteau  L.  (8th  rpt  — 
year  ending  March  i,  1910.)  Added  519. 
Issued,  home  use  17,738  (fict.  8926,  juv. 
4487).  New  members  152;  readers  7081. 
Receipts  $1207.33;  expenses  $662.15. 

The  library  has  borrowed  about  100  books, 
none  of  which  have  been  fiction. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.}  P.  L.  The  library's 
Quarterly,  April,  contains  brief  articles  and 
reading  lists  on  "The  engraver  and  his  art." 

Lawrenceburg  (Ind.)  P.  L.  An  invitation 
for  an  evening  gathering  was  recently  issued 
by  the  library  board,  as  follows : 

On   May  eighteenth,   nineteen   hundred  and  ten, 

In   this   library   newly  opened  to  all, 
We  invite  you  to  meet,  both  women  and  men, 

At    seven   p.m.,   in   a   friendly   call; 
If  you  so  desire,  you  may  kindly  donate 
A     subscription     for     monthlies,     for     books     or     at 
money   rate. 

Louisville  (Ky.}  F.  L.  On  May  5  the  li- 
brary celebrated  the  fifth  anniversary  of  its 
opening  to  the  public.  It  was  simply  deco- 
rated with  flags,  flowers  and  plants.  Music 
was  furnished  throughout  the  afternoon. 
Each  department  and  branch  library  prepared 
and  exhibited  a  summary  of  4the  work  of  the 
last  five  years.  Posters  and  bulletins  showing 
the  various  activities  of  the  library  were  dis- 
played and  are  still  of  interest  to  many  peo- 
ple. The  art  exhibit,  which  had  been  open 
from  April  18  to  May  I,  was  opened  again 
on  this  day.  The  program  for  the  day  con- 
cluded with  a  banquet  given  by  the  librarian 
to  the  members  of  the  staff. 

New  York  P.  L.  Lenox  Branch.  In  the 
Lenox  Library  during  June  and  July  there 
will  be  a  memorial  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
the  late  James  D.  Smillie,  who  possessed 
probably  a  greater  practical  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  copper  engraving  and  etching 
than  any  other  man  in  the  country. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  F.  L.  The  exhibition 
cases  in  the  Spring  Garden  Branch  of  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  have  been  filled 
with  plates  from  the  work  "Tapis  de  1'Asie 
Centrale"  ("Rugs  from  Central  Asia"),  re- 
cently published  by  Geri.  A.  Bogoliouboff. 
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This  work  was  executed  at  the  expense  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia  at  the  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  state  paper  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1908-09.  It  contains  36  chromo-litho- 
graphic  plates,  reproducing  the  coloring  of 
the  rugs.  These  plates  show  the  design  in 
one-third  and  one-fourth  of  their  actual  di- 
mensions. There  are  also  seven  photo-typic 
plates  in  black  and  two  ethnographic  and 
industrial  maps  showing  countries,  peoples 
and  development  of  the  rug  industry  in  the 
portion  of  Central  Asia  under  Russian  con- 
trol. The  text  of  the  work  is  in  the  Russian 
and  French  languages.  The  designs  and  col- 
orings of  these  plates  are  extremely  fine  and 
must  please  all  persons  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  of  Oriental  rugs,  either  as  re- 
gards their  design  or  manufacture.  These 
plates  will  be  displayed  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  so  that  all  who  desire  to 
do  so  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
them. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  (s8th  rpt. 
—  year  1909.)  Added  9377  (net  additions  in 
volumes  6865,  pamphlets  1872,  photographs, 
stereographs  275)  ;  total  117,874.  Issued, 
home  use  245,000.  New  cards  1884.  Expenses 
$38,762.80  (salaries  and  wages  $11,976.03, 
books  $7054.65,  binding  $2219.37,  lighting  li- 
brary and  branches  $1552.52). 

Work  has  been  progressing  on  the  new 
library,  and  it  is  hoped  books  may  be  moved 
into  the  new  quarters  during  the  summer. 
The  library  will  have  room  for  over  300,000 
books,  and  the  accommodations  will  give  op- 
portunity for  the  develop«nent  of  various 
lines  of  new  work. 

Among  the  noteworthy  additions  of  the 
year  was  a  collection  of  valuable  genealogies 
bought  at  the  Purple  sale,  one  of  the  most 
important  auction  sales  of  genealogies  ever 
held  in  America.  Work  was  begun  under 
conduct  of  the  library  in  copying  the  original 
records  of  Old  Dartmouth  and  New  Bedford 
preparatory  to  their  being  printed  by  the 
New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Society,  as  the  contribution  of  the  library 
toward  the  vital  records  of  the  state.  Three 
thousand  dollars  will  be  the  cost  of  getting 
the  13  field  books  of  Benjamin  Crane  (giving 
original  layouts  of  land  in  Old  Dartmouth 
and  New  Bedford)  into  good  shape  for  the 
tracing  of  land  titles.  It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant work  outside  of  strictly  library  work 
ever  attempted  by  the  library. 

New  Mexico  Agricultural  L.  The  library 
contains  about  13,000  volumes  and  5000  pam- 
phlets. It  has  a  particularly  complete  set  of 
state  and  government  bulletins  and  is  a  de- 
pository for  government  publications.  A  col- 
lection on  New  Mexico  and  the  great  South- 
west is  being  built  up.  Miss  Lewis,  who  is 
librarian,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  Library  School,  and  was  previously 
librarian  in  Pomona,  Cal. 


New  York  P.  L.  In  the  Lenox  Library 
building  there  was  opened  on  May  17  an  ex- 
hibition of  political  cartoons  dealing  with  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  events  leading 
up  to  it.  In  most  of  the  i8th  century  cari- 
catures here  shown  the  artistic  element  is 
absent,  but  these  prints  form  a  remarkable 
commentary  on  the  events  of  the  time  and 
clearly  mirror  the  trend  of  public  opinion. 

Olean  (W.  Y.)  P.  L.  The  new  Carnegie 
library  building  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
May  21.  The  library  had  its  beginning  in 
1871  in  the  formation  of  a  local  library  asso- 
ciation. The  Association  in  1878  numbered 
1217  volumes.  In  1888  the  gift  of  a  building 
and  grounds  was  made  to  the  library  by  Mr. 
George  V.  Forman,  with  the  conditions  that 
the  Association  should  become  incorporated 
so  as  to  be  able  to  hold  real  estate;  that  the 
building  should  be  held  and  used  exclusively 
as  a  library  and  reading  room;  that  no  right 
or  power  should  accompany  the  gift  for  the 
successors  of  the  then  library  association  to 
mortgage  or  encumber  the  property ;  that 
reasonable  efforts  should  be  made  to  endow 
the  library  by  such  donations  as  those  friend- 
ly disposed  were  willing  to  give.  The  library 
association  thus  became  "The  Forman  Li- 
brary of  Olean"  in  1889. 

The  Olean  Public  Library  was  organized 
as  a  subsidiary  body  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  July,  1907,  but  the  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration were  not  perfected,  and  the  Forman 
library  reopened  as  the  Olean  Public  Library 
until  Jan.  14,  1908.  During  the  same  year 
the  Carnegie  gift  of  $40,000  was  secured. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  Carnegie  building 
was  laid  jn  1009.  The  library  now  has  about 
4500  registered  cardholders,  and  in  addition 
to  the  10,000  volumes  on  the  shelves  there 
are  about  50  magazines  received  each  month. 

\Quincy,  Mass.  Thomas  Crane  P.  L.  The 
total  number  of  books  in  the  library  on  Dec. 
31,  1909,  was  27,233.  In  the  summary  of  the 
library's  39th  report,  covering  the  work  of 
the  year  1909,  in  May  L.  j.,  this  item  was 
overlooked. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  The  National  con- 
ference of  charities  and  corrections  met  in 
St.  Louis  May  19-26.  Delegates  to  the  con- 
ference were  invited  to  visit  the  building 
and  study  the  work  of  the  library,  which 
issued  pamphlets  of  invitation  with  direc- 
tions for  reaching  the  'library  and  the 
branches. 

In    a    recent    issue    of   the    St.    Louis 

Times  Mr.  Bost\vick  is  congratulated  for  his 
able  administration  of  the  library  since  his 
appointment  in  October.  One  of  the  most 
appreciated  innovations  which  have  marked 
Mr.  Bostwick's  new  librarianship  has  been 
the  procuring  for  the  library  a  comprehensive 
and  excellent  musical  collection. 
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South  Bend.  Ind.  The  Studebaker  Bros. 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  library  has 
issued  a  weekly  Bulletin,  in  the  first  number 
of  which  (May  3)  "The  value  of  a  library  to 
the  business  institution"  is  discussed ;  also  a 
list  of  the  technical  magazines  in  the  library 
is  given,  and  an  index  to  current  magazine 
articles. 

Superior  (Wis.)  P.  L.  (2Oth  rpt.  — year 
ending  June  30,  1909.)  Added  2756;  total 
17,403.  Issued,  home  use  97,177.  New  regis- 
tration 3148;  2630  numbers  expired;  total 
registration  5774.  Receipts  $15,748.88;  ex- 
penses $8229.35  (salaries  $3430.01,  books 
$2216.60,  subs,  to  periodicals  $308,  binding 
$533.28,  fuel  $264.80). 

The  circulation  of  fiction  for  the  year  was 
71,666;  non-fiction  total  25,511;  652  Norwe- 
gian and  1230  Swedish  books  were  circulated. 
The  reference  work  steadily  increases.  A 
clipping  collection  is  now  ready  for  public 
use ;  360  clippings  are  now  mounted,  classified 
and  ready  for  circulation.  The  school  collec- 
tion now  numbers  1158  volumes,  301  being 
added  during  the  year.  Total  circulation  for 
the  school  year  was  8678.  Station  circulation 
at  four  stations  amounted  to  26,892.  The  li- 
brary force  was  deplorably  weakened  by  ill- 
ness during  the  busiest  part  of  the  year  for 
the  technical  nature  of  much  of  the  work 
made  staff  readjustments  difficult. 

Trenton  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  (9th  rpt. —  year 
ending  March,  1910.)  Added  5056;  total 
44,700 ;  pamphlets  1020.  Issued,  home  use 
216,155  (decrease  of  7  per  cent,  of  fiction). 
New  registrations  2201 ;  total  21,151.  Re- 
ceipts $23,559.06;  expenses  $21,315.28  (salaries 
$8475.55,  book  account  $5390.87,  binding  and 
repairs  $1140.65,  fuel  and  light  $1170.82). 

The  use  of  the  standard  works  of  refer- 
ence, now  numbering  2313,  has  much  in- 
creased during  period  of  the  report.  The 
increase  of  the  home  use  of  books  of  more 
permanent  value  or  information  is  most  grat- 
ifying, in  view  of  the  efforts  made  to  realize 
the  educational  purposes  of  the  library.  The 
"open  shelf"  room  is  used  exclusively  for  the 
exhibit  of  books  of  some  value  beyond  that 
of  mere  entertainment  and  repays  every  ef- 
fort to  make  it  attractive  to  the  public.  The 
city  is  expanding  geographically,  and  now 
covers  nine  square  miles  with  a  population  of 
84,180.  The  library  appropriation  is  $22,000, 
and  does  not  enable  it  to  keep  equal  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  city.  There  is  need 
for  library  branches  or  auxiliary  library  sta- 
tions in  the  thickly  populated  districts. 

University  of  Chicago.  The  School  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  pos- 
sesses a  working  library  of  about  22,000  vol- 
umes. It  is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey 
decimal  classification. 

There  is  a  dictionary  card  catalog  with  full 
analytical  work.  Free  access  to  shelves  is 


given.  Pictures  illustrating  all  subjects  of 
study  have  been  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  There  are  also  2500  lantern  slides 
and  200  maps.  The  library  aims  to  have  on 
its  shelves  the  best  and  latest  books  on  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  school,  and  to  present 
carefully  selected  and  graded  reading  lists 
and  the  best  devices  for,  and  methods  of, 
collecting,  preserving,  and  making  useful 
books,  pamphlets,  charts,  maps,  pictures,  and 
clippings.  There  is  a  room  devoted  to  the 
use  of  graduate  students  and  a  special  room 
for  the  high  school  readers. 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  L. 
Many  valuable  manuscripts  bearing  upon  the 
early  history  of  Ohio  were  received  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Reserve  His- 
torical Society.  The  manuscript  collection 
of  Colonel  John  May  and  a  copy  of  the  or- 
ders issued  during  General  Anthony  Wayne's 
campaign  against  the  Ohio  Indians  were 
among  the  documents  placed  on  record. 

Colonel  May  was  the  land  agent  who  pur- 
chased the  land  at  Marietta,  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Ohio  territory.  In  this  collection 
are  many  valuable  papers  and  a  copy  of  an 
ordinance  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  con- 
tinental congress. 

The  General  Anthony  Wayne  collection 
was  secured  by  W.  P.  Palmer,  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  society.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Devereux 
presented  the  society  with  a  Civil  War  col- 
lection, consisting  of  telegrams  sent  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  this  collection, 
which  is  unique,  are  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs taken  of  officers  on  the  field.  S.  H. 
Parsons,  of  New  York,  has  contributed  a 
collection  of  Revolutionary  correspondence. 

Worcester  (Mass.}  F.  P.  L.  The  Chil- 
dren's department  has  issued  lists  of  stories 
prescribed  in  the  course  of  study  for  use  in 
Grades  i,  11,  and  m,  of  the  elementary  schools. 
The  references  have  been  compiled  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers,  and  the  books 
mentioned  in  the  list  are  reserved  for  their 
use  in  the  teachers'  alcove  in  the  Children's 
department. 

The  library  has  issued  a  handbook  of  in- 
formation, in  which  is  included  a  statement 
of  resources  and  a  list  of  directors  past  and 
present.  (26  p.  T.  Worcester,  1909.) 

This  handbook  was  prepared  to  mark  the 
5oth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  li- 
brary (Dec.  23,  1859).  The  Circulating  de- 
partment of  the  library,  comprising  68,804 
volumes,  issued  over  300,000  volumes^  in  1909. 
This  department  conducts  work  with  nine 
deposit  and  delivery  stations.  The  Children's 
department,  with  a  collection  of  8832  volumes, 
circulated  117,748  in  1009. 
FOREIGN 

Brighton,  Eng.  County  Borough  of 
Brighton  P.  L.  Museums  and  Art  Galleries. 
(4th  rpt  — year  ending  Nov.  16,  1909-) 
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Added,  lending  lib.  969;  added,  ref.  lib.  1153; 
total,  lending  lib.  37,491 ;  total,  ref.  lib.  about 
33,000.  Issued,  ref.  dept.  36,989;  consulted, 
ref.  dept.  143,191.  Issued,  lending  lib.  251,757. 
Tickets  were  issued  to  3652  new  borrowers, 
as  against  3474  in  the  previous  year.  Total 
number  of  new  tickets  issued  during  year 
3736. 

The  library  has  received  some  valuable 
gifts.  At  the  annual  stocktaking  22  volumes 
were  found  to  be  missing. 

Wallasey  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  In  the  spring 
number,  1910,  of  the  library's  quarterly 
Readers'  Guide  and  Students'  Index  it  is 
stated  that  the  Seacombe  Branch  issues  about 
5500  books  a  month. 

Christiania,  Norway.  Deichman  Library 
(Deichmanske  Bibliothek).  Annual  report 
for  1909.  The  record  of  circulation  for  one 
day  (belles-lettres  1525,  "technical"  literature 
561,  juvenile  836),  says  the  committee  of  in- 
spection, shows  what  Christiania  reads,  but 
not  what  its  taste  is,  "for  we  do  not  know 
what  books  were  sought  but  not  found." 
Proportion  of  belles-lettres  has  diminished 
from  47.6  per  cent,  in  1906  to  45.1  per  cent., 
and  of  fiction  alone  to  44.5  per  cent.  With  a 
population  of  235,674,  and  a  collection  of 
98,224  volumes,  this  library  circulated  557,844 
volumes  in  1909,  at  an  expense  of  kr.  59,850. 
There  are  a  central  library  and  a  branch 
(each  with  a  juvenile  department)  and  five 
delivery  stations. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

America,  a  Catholic  Review  of  the  Week, 
for  March  19,  gives  the  first  of  a  series  of 
discussions  on  Catholics  and  public  libraries. 
The  following  paragraph  indicates  the  pur- 
pose of  these  articles: 

"The  time  seems  ripe,  therefore,  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  Catholic  use  of  public  libra- 
ries more  in  detail,  with  a  view  to  formulat- 
ing certain  lines  of  procedure  which  may  be 
followed  by  Catholics  in  securing  all  the 
benefits  which  the  modern  public  library  is 
offering  in  the  way  of  lending  books  not  only 
to  individual  holders  of  cards,  but  also  to 
schools,  colleges,  institutions  and  clubs.  The 
first  step  in  that  direction  is  to  ascertain 
from  the  libraries  themselves  what  they  can 
do  and  are  doing  for  schools,  especially  Cath- 
olic parochial  schools,  and  to  what  extent 
Catholics  are  using  the  public  library.  For 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  authentic  data 
America  has  recently  addressed  a  circular 
letter,  embodying  the  points  to  be  covered, 
to  all  the  principal  libraries  of  the  country." 

The  issue  for  April  16,  1910,  volume  3, 
page  21,  has  another  instalment  discussing 
what  the  public  library  is  doing  for  the  Cath- 
olic school,  based  on  information  received 
from  a  circular  letter  recently  sent  out  to  67 
American  public  libraries. 


LIBRARY   WORK.     Bascom,   Elva   L.     Library 
work  for  college  women.     (In  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta,  May  1910,  v.  24,  p.  321-28.) 
An  interesting  and  informed  statement  of 
the  qualities  which  made  for   success  in  li- 
brary work,  the  attractions  it  offers  to  edu- 
cated women,  the  opportunities  for  training 
and  the  expectations  as  to  salary  which  may 
be  reasonably  entertained. 

Gifts  anfc  Bequests 

Andover,  Mass.  Memorial  Hall  L.  The 
expenses  of  the  library  for  the  >ear  1909 
were  $5960.45  and  not  $67,284.64,  as  incor- 
rectly given  in  May  L.  j. 

Archceological  Institute  of  America.  South- 
west Society.  On  the  last  of  February  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Lummis,  of  Los  Angeles,  gave  to 
the  Southwest  Museum  his  complete  histori- 
cal, scientific  and  philological  library,  together 
with  his  aboriginal  collections  from  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  the  native 
tribes  of  the  Southwest. 

Bristol  (Ct.~)  F.  L.  By  the  will  of  Miss 
Minnie  P.  Root  the  sum  of  $75,ooo  has  been 
left  to  the  library. 

Brown  Univ.  L.  As  a  decennial  gift  from 
the  classes  of  1899  and  1900  the  greater  part 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Hammond  Lamont 
has  been  presented  to  the  university,  where 
from  1895  to  1900  he  was  professor  of  rhet- 
oric, resigning  in  the  latter  year  to  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Evening  Post. 

Epsom  (N.  H.)  L.  By  the  will  of  Susan 
E  P.  Forbes,  of  Newbury,  the  sum  of  $2000 
was  left  to  the  town  library. 

Hague.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  fund  of 
$2750  has  been  subscribed  by  admirers  of  the 
international  jurist,  T.  M.  C.  Asser,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  collection  of  works  on  interna- 
tional law  to  be  known  as  the  Asser  collec- 
tion and  placed  in  the  library  of  the  Palace 
of  Peace.  The  subscribers  represent  20  coun- 
tries. The  5Oth  anniversary  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  Mr.  Asser  was 
celebrated  in  the  Hall  of  Truce,  of  the 
Hague,  on  April  19. 

Harvard  College  L.  The  library  has  come 
into  the  possession,  by  gift,  of  Marshall  C. 
Lefferts's  great  collection  of  the  first  and 
later  editions  of  the  works  of  Alexander 
Pope.  The  catalog  of  this  collection  was 
published  by  the  Torch  Press  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  and  was  noted  in  May  L.  j., 
P.  238. 

Hope  dale,  Mass.  Bancroft  Memorial  L. 
By  the  will  of  the  late  J.  B.  Bancroft  $1000 
was  left  to  the  library,  the  interest  to  be  used 
each  year  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
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Spencer,  Mass.  Sugdcn  L.  By  the  will 
of  George  Bemis,  of  Spencer,  the  library  re- 
ceives the  sum  of  $15,000. 

Yale  University.  Divinity  School  L.  By 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Anna  Day,  widow  of  Prof. 
George  Day,  of  the  Theological  department 
of  the  university,  the  library  receives  the 
sum  of  $100,000.  The  money  is  to  be  used 
for  a  mission  library. 

Xtbratlans 

BAKER,  Miss  Mary  N.,  N.  Y.  State  Library 
School,  1909-10,  has  been  elected  librarian  of 
the  Public  Library  of  Elwood,  Ind. 

CAMPBELL,  Miss  J.  Maud,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  librarian  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  which  she  has  held  for  the 
past  seven  years,  to  accept  a  position  on  the 
North  American  Civic  League  for  Immi- 
grants. Previous  to  coming  to  Passaic,  Miss 
Campbell  served  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  the 
Newark  Free  Public  Library.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  Scotland,  being  a  graduate  of  the 
Edinburgh  Ladies'  College.  Miss  Campbell 
came  to  Passaic  to  succeed  Miss  Lambert, 
the  previous  librarian,  and  just  at  the  time 
when  the  Jane  Watson  Reid  Memorial  Li- 
brary was  opened.  This  branch  of  the 
Passaic  Public  Library  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  mill  district  of  the  city,  and 
its  great  success  has  been  largely  due  to 
Miss  Campbell's  tact,  ability  and  unfailing 
energy.  Miss  Campbell  has  shown  a  genius 
for  finding  out  the  taste  and  needs  of  the 
working  immigrant,  and  in  her  constant  re- 
sponse to  these  claims  she  has  won  for  the 
Passaic  Library  a  distinctive  position  in  the 
country  and  for  herself  a  reputation  of  which 
her  call  to  this  wider  field  for  her  chosen 
work  is  only  a  justification.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  library  profession  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive inspiration  and  guidance  from  Miss 
Campbell  in  its  problems  with  the  foreign 
laboring  classes,  though  through  a  different 
channel.  The  kindest  wishes  of  her  many 
friends  and  admirers  go  with  her  to  her  new 
work. 

COREY.  Deloraine  P.,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  and  influential  citizen  of  Maiden, 
died  on  May  6  at  his  home  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Corey  was  one  of  the  controlling  influences 
of  the  Maiden  Public  Library,  having  played 
an  important  part  in  its  establishment  and 
being  chosen  as  its  first  president  in  1878, 
which  office  he  held  until  a  few  months  ago, 
when  he  retired  to  occupy  himself  with 
literary  work.  Mr.  Corey  was  born  in  South 
Maiden,  Sept.  4,  1836,  and  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  town.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  career  he  was  employed  by  a 
wholesale  hardware  firm  of  Boston,  but  in 
1877  he  retired  from  the  hardware  business 
to  become  interested  in  the  oil  business,  in 
1892  becoming  treasurer  of  the  Boston  branch 


of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  In  1898  Mr. 
Corey  retired  from  active  business  and  later 
issued  a  "History  of  Maiden,  1633-1785."  His 
interest  in  the  library  development  of  his 
town  was  one  of  the  ruling  passions  of  his 
life,  and  he  and  his  wife  have  long  been 
habitues  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  where  they  have 
gathered  about  them  many  staunch  friends 
from  among  the  ranks  of  the  library  profes- 
sion. Upon  the  completion  of  Mr.  Corey's 
30  years  as  president  of  the  public  library 
trustees  he  was  given  a  banquet,  at  which 
many  men  from  various  walks  of  life  gath- 
ered to  do  him  honor. 

EVANS,  Miss  Magdalen,  N.  Y.  State  Li- 
brary School,  1909-10,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  South  Dakota  Normal  School 
Library  at  Spearfish  to  succeed  Miss  Leta  E. 
Adams,  who  has  resigned  in  order  to  finish 
her  course  at  the  Library  School. 

GRANT,  S.  Hastings,  who  was  librarian  of 
the  New  York  Mercantile  Library  from  1849 
to  1866,  died  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  on  May  9. 
Mr.  Grant's  career  was  a  varied  one  and 
embraced  many  interests.  He  was  born  June 
6,  1828,  was  educated  at  Princeton  College 
1843-45,  and  received  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.,  Yale  University,  1856.  He  served  as 
clerk  with  Wiley  &  Putnam  and  John  Wiley, 
publishers  and  booksellers,  1846-49.  During 
his  librarianship  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
he  became  editor  of  Norton's  Literary  Ga- 
zette and  Publishers'  Circular,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  from  1850-55 ;  he  also  served 
as  associate  editor  of  the  American  Pub- 
lishers' Circular,  1863-1871.  He  was  con- 
nected with  brokerage  and  the  real  estate 
business  from  1866  to  1873;  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange 
from  1873-1882;  private  secretary  to  Mayor 
Edson  1882-1883;  comptroller  of  New  York 
City,  1883-4,  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  National  Bank,  1884-5.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  New  York  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Society  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Record  of  the  same  name.  He  also 
compiled  "New  York  City  during  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,'*  and  was  a  contributor  to 
the  Historical  Magazine.  Of  especial  interest 
to  librarians  is  his  connection  with  the  first 
convention  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation in  1876,  to  which  he  contributed  con- 
siderable of  the  initial  effort  and  interest. 
While  librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Mr.  Grant  introduced  the  card  system  for 
keeping  records  of  the  members  of  the  li- 
brary, this  being  so  far  as  is  known  the  first 
use  of  the  card  index  system.  Mr.  Grant's 
literary  work  brought  him  in  touch  with 
many  people,  but  among  his  most  valued 
recollections  was  his  personal  asquaintance 
with  Thackeray.  The  Mercantile  Library 
sent  Mr.  Grant  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  Mr.  Thackeray  to  deliver  a  se- 
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ries  of  lectures  in  this  country,  and  in  this  en- 
terprise he  was  wholly  successful.  Thus  it 
chanced  that  Mr.  Grant  became  indirectly 
responsible  for  "The  Four  Georges"  and 
''The  English  humorists."  He  is  survived 
by  his  daughter  Edith  and  his  son,  Arthur 
H.  Grant,  who  is  editor  of  The  American 
City. 

LANCE,  Miss  Ida  L.,  B.L.S.  1908,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  cataloger  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Library  to  become  a  library 
organizer  for  the  Iowa  Library  Commission. 

LEUPP,  Harold  L.,  N.  Y.  State  Library 
School,  1904,  has  resigned  his  position  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  to  become 
associate  librarian  and  purchasing  agent  for 
the  University  of  California  Library. 

ROBBINS,  Mary  Esther,  has  declined  a  re- 
appointment  as  assistant  professor  of  library 
science  and  librariana  at  Simmons  College. 

SABIN,  Miss  Daisy  B.,  librarian  at  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  will  leave  on  June  14  for  a  three 
months'  trip  abroad.  Miss  Sabin  goes  to 
attend  the  library  convention  at  Brussels. 

STOCKHAM,  Miss  Rae,  N.  Y.  State  Library 
School,  1909-10,  has  been  appointed  librarian 
of  Drake  University  Library,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

WAKEFIELD,  Miss  Bertha,  N.  Y.  State  Li- 
brary School,  I9JO,  has  been  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  the  cataloging  at  Vassar  College 
Library. 


anfc  Classification 


BERLIN.  Konigliche  Bibliothek.  Verzeichnis 
der  im  grossen  lesesaale  aufgestellten 
handbibliothek.  4.  ausg.  1909.  Berlin, 
Konigliche  Bibliothek,  [1909.]  xiii,  263  p. 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS.  Classification!  :  Class 
in  fine  arts  ;  printed  as  manuscript.  Wash., 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  1910.  160  p.  O.  15  c. 

--  Classification:  Class  R.  Medicine  ;  printed 
as  manuscript.  Wash.,  Govt.  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1910.  174  p.  O.  25  c. 

SUNDERLAND    (ENG.)    PUBLIC   LIBRARIES.     Cat- 

alog of  books  and  pamphlets  on  education 
and  psychology  in  the  Sunderland  Public 
Libraries.  49  p.  D.  1910. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS.  Index  to 
Monthly  catalogue  United  States  public 
documents,  no.  181-183,  Jan.  -March,  1910. 
Wash.,  Govt.  Printing  Office. 


ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS.  Bibliography  [of 
the  eastern  Adirondacks.]  (In  New  York 
State  Museum  Bulletin,  138:  Geology  of 
the  Elizabethtown  and  Port  Henry  quad- 
rangles.—Education  Department,  Bulletin, 
no.  468,  April,  1910.  p.  162-165.) 

AGRICULTURE.  Library  suggestions;  lists  of 
books  offered  ...  for  those  who  wish  to 
build  up  agricultural  libraries.  Univ.  of 
Minn.  unp.  D.  n.d. 

BELGIUM.  Vander  Haeghen  (Ferd)  et  Van- 
den  Berghe  (R.).  Bibliotheca  Belgica;  bib- 
liographic generate  des  Pays-Bas.  Livr. 
183  et  184.  Gand,  Vyt,  1909.  In-i2.  200  p. 
4fr. 

BERNARD  of  Cluny.  The  source  of  "Jerusa- 
lem the  golden" ;  together  with  other  pieces 
attributed  to  Bernard  of  Cluny;  in  English 
tr.  by  H:  Preble;  introd.,  notes  and  anno- 
tated bibliography  by  S.  Macaulay  Jackson. 
Chic.,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1910. 
7+207  p.  facsims.,  O.  cl.,  $1.25  net. 
Bibliography  (83  p.). 

BIBLE.  New  Testament.  Gospels.  The  syn- 
optic Gospels;  ed.,  with  introd.  and  com- 
mentary, by  C.  G.  JVlontefiore,  together  with 
a  series  of  additional  notes  by  I.  Abrahams. 
In  3  v.  v.  i,  2.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1910. 
8°,  cl.,  ea,  $3  net. 
Bibliography. 

BINDING.  Binding  for  small  libraries;  sug- 
gestions prepared  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Commit- 
tee on  bookbinding.  (Library  handbook, 
no.  5.)  Chic.,  A.  L.  A.  Pub.  Bd.,  1909. 
8  p.  S. 

Only  the  points  in  binding  of  particular 
importance  have  been  included  in  fhe  infor- 
mation given  in  this  pamphlet. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Free  Public 
Library.  List  of  entertaining  bibliogra- 
phies. 34  p.  S.  [Trenton,  N.  J.,  1910.] 
BIOLOGY.  List  of  biological  serials,  exclusive 
of  botany,  in  the  libraries  of  Philadelphia. 
61  p.  D.  Phil.,  1909.  (The  Wistar  Insti- 
tute of  Anatomy  and  Biology,  Bulletin, 
no.  2.) 

During  the  period  that  this  list  was  in 
preparation  the  "Union  list  of  serials  in  the 
principal  libraries  of  Philadelphia  and  vi- 
cinity," compiled  by  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1908. 
The  Union  list  included,  however,  not  only 
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the  biological  periodicals,  but  also  the  pe- 
riodicals in  every  other  department  of  knowl- 
edge. The  libraries  of  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  which  li- 
braries contain  the  largest  collections  de- 
voted to  the  biological  sciences,  were  first 
consulted  for  the  present  list. 

The  catalogs  of  these  libraries  were  care- 
fully examined.  Upon  completion  the  list 
was  found  to  contain  all  the  important  bio- 
logical serials  taken  in  Philadelphia,  and  it 
seemed  unnecessary  therefore  to  go  over  the 
catalogs  of  the  other  libraries  where  dupli- 
cate copies  might  be  found. 

BLIND,  BOOKS  FOR  THE.     Perkins  Institution 

and    Massachusetts    School   for  the   Blind. 

Catalog  of  embossed  books  in  circulating 

library.     Bost.,  1910.     40  p.  O. 

The  list  includes  books  in  Line,  American 
Braille,  and  New  York  Point. 

BOOKBINDING.  Freeman,  S.  J.  A  syllabus  of 
a  course  on  elementary  bookmaking  and 
bookbinding.  N.  Y.,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  1910.  c.  42  p.  il. 
diagrs.,  22>£cm.,  (Columbia  University, 
Teachers'  College.  Syllabi,  no.  i.) 
Bibliography:  p.  29-32. 

BOOK-PLATES.      Adreini,    J.    M.      J.    Winfred 
Spenceley,  his  etchings  and  engravings  in 
the    form    of   book    plates.      N.    Y.,    1910. 
(Priv.  pr.)      134  p.  25cm. 
Edition    limited    to    100   copies    printed   at 

the  Torch  Press,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

BOOKS  AND  READING.     New  York  State  Library. 

Bibliography  48 :  A  tentative  selection  from 

the  books  of  1909.    Albany,  1910.    60  p.  D. 

(Education   Department   Bulletin,   no.   469, 

April  15,  1910.) 

This  is  a  list  of  1289  books  selected  from 
almost  11,000  published  in  1909.  It  is  sub- 
mitted to  librarians  with  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining opinions  from  them  respecting  the 
best  50  books  of  1909  for  a  village  library. 
This  selection  of  50  titles  will  later  be  pub- 
lished in  the  JOURNAL.  The  library  will  later 
publish  a  list  of  250  titles  definitely  recom- 
mended to  smaller  libraries,  for  which  the 
present  pamphlet  forms  a  working  basis. 

The  world's  best  books;  suggestions  for 

,     the  selection  of  a  home  library.     38  p.  S. 
[Cin.,  Globe-Wernicke  Co.,  1909.] 
A   series   of   selected   lists,   including  lists 
prepared    by    Hamilton    W.    Mabie    for    the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  also  lists  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock,   James    Baldwin,   Ruskin,    and    Dr. 
Eliot's  five-foot  library. 


BUSINESS.  Brookline,  Mass.  Public  Li- 
brary. Selected  list  of  books  on  business 
and  related  subjects  in  the  Public  Library 
of  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  December, 
1909.  Brookline,  Riverdale  Press,  1910. 
32  p.  igl/2cm. 

CABINET  WORK.  Wells,  P.  A.,  and  Hooper,  J. 
Modern  cabinet  work,  furniture  and  fit- 
ments; an  account  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  cab- 
inet work  and  furniture,  with  chapters  on 
the  growth  and  progress  of  design  and  con- 
struction;  il.  by  over  1000  practical  work- 
shop drawings,  photographs  and  original 
designs.  N.  Y.,  John  Lane  Co.,  (The  Bod- 
ley  Head,)  1910.  14-1-384  p.  'Q.  cl.,  $5  net. 
Bibliography  (2l/2  p.). 

CANADA.  J^ISTORY.  Wrong,  G.  M.,  and  Lang- 
ton,  H.  H.  Review  of  historical  publica- 
tions relating  to  Canada.  Toronto,  Univ. 
Press,  1910.  209  p.  O.  (University  of  To- 
ronto studies,  v.  xiv. :  Publications  of  the 
year  1909.) 

LITERATURE.      The    Canadian    Bookman. 

[A  monthly  review  of  contemporary  lit- 
erature devoted  to  the  interests  of  Can- 
adian bookbuyers.]  v.  i.  Jan.,  1909.  To- 
ronto, Maclean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  1910. 
v.  il.  (incl.  pors.)  30  cm. 

CARPETS.    Humphries,  Sydney.    Oriental  car- 
pets, runners  and  rugs,  and  some  Jacquard 
reproductions.     [N.   Y.,   Macmillan,]    1910. 
428  p.  il.  pors.  col.  pis.  Q.  cl.,  $10.50  net. 
Bibliography  (13  p.). 

CARVER,  Jonathan.  Lee,  J.  T.  A  bibliography 
of  Carver's  travels.  183  p.  O.  Madison, 
Wis.,  State  Hist.  Soc.,  1910.  (From  the 
Proceedings  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Wisconsin,  1909,  p.  143-183.) 

CHICAGO  (The)  printing  trades  blue  book;  a 
business  directory  for  busy  people.  1910. 
[no.  i.]  Chic.,  A.  F.  Lewis  and  C.  J. 
Young,  1910.  c.  v.  2ocm. 

CHILDREN'S  GAMES.  Worcester  (Mass.)  Free 
Public  Library.  Bulletin,  v.  12,  no.  4, 
April :  Selected  list  on  children's  games. 
26  p. 

DAIRYING.     Benkendorf,    G.    H.   W.      Cata- 
logue of  the  postal  dairy  library;  collected 
and   arranged   by    Gustav   H.    Benkendorf. 
Madison,  Wis.,  1910.    64  p.  15  x  i8cm. 
This  is  described  on  p.  265. 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE.  Philadelphia  Free 
Library  Bulletin,  no.  9:  Supplement  to  a 
list  of  serials  in  the  principal  libraries  of 
Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity;  prepared  by 
John  Porter  Lamberton.  Phil.,  1910.  88  p. 
O. 

The  "List  of  serials  in  the  principal  libra- 
ries of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,"  which 
was  issued  by  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library 
as  its  Bulletin  no.  8,  was  intended  to  show 
the  condition  of  these  libraries  in  this  im- 
portant class  of  publications  down  to  Sep- 
tember, 1907.  The  list  was  in  type  in  Decem- 
ber, but  was  not  published  until  July,  1008. 
The  supplement  includes  the  periodicals  which 
have  been  received  by  leading  libraries  of 
Philadelphia  since  1007,  and  also  such  period- 
icals as  were  overlooked  by  the  compilers  in 
the  preparation  of  the  first  list. 
SOCIALISM.  Stoddart,  J.  T.  The  new  so- 
cialism ;  an  impartial  inquiry.  [2d  ed.] 
Lond.,  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1909.  viii, 
271  p.  23cm. 

Notes  on  the  literature :  p.  4-20. 
SOCIOLOGY.    Jacobs,  P.  P.    German  sociology. 
N.  Y.,   [Lancaster,  Pa.,  Steinman  &  Foltz, 
pr.]   1909.     105  p.  i  1.  23^cm. 
Bibliography:  p.  95-105. 

SOUTH    AMERICA.     Mozans,    H.    J.     Up   the 
Orinoco  and  down  the  Magdalena  follow- 
ing the  conquistadores.     N.   Y.,  Appleton, 
1910.    c.     13+439  P-  pis.  O.  cl.,  $3  net. 
Bibliography  (5  p.). 

STATE  PUBLICATIONS.  Hasse,  A.  R.  Index 
of  economic  material  in  documents  of  the 
states  of  the  United  States :  Delaware, 
1789-1904.  Prepared  for  the  Department 
of  Economics  and  Sociology  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution  of  Washington.  Wash., 
D.  C.,  published  by  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington,  1910.  137  p.  Q. 
This  volume  follows  Kentucky,  which  was 
also  published  this  year,  and  is  reviewed  else- 
where. 

STORY-TELLING.  Olcott,  F.  J.  Story  telling; 
a  public  library  method;  reprinted  from 
Proceedings  of  the  Child  conference  for 
research  and  welfare.  (Worcester,  Mass.,) 
1909.  3  P-  D. 

SWITZERLAND.  Heinemann,  Franz.  Inquisi- 
tion. Intolerance.  Excommunication.  In- 
terdit.  Mise  a  1'Index.  Censure.  Sectes 
et  sectaires.  Sorcellerie  et  proces  de  sor- 
cellerie.  Us  et  coutumes  judiciaries.  Re- 
dige  par  le  dr.  Franz  Heinemann.  2e  ca- 
hier  de  1'Histoire  de  la  civilisation  et  des 
us  et  coutumes  (folklore)  de  Id  Suisse. 
Berne,  K.  J.  Wyss,  1908-09.  2  \.,  22cm. 


TECHNICAL  LITERATURE.  Mill  books  for  mill 
men.  (In  Homestead  (Pa.)  Carnegie  Li- 
brary Bulletin,  v.  2,  no.  6,  p.  9-12.) 

UNEMPLOYED.  Taylor,  F.  I.  A  bibliography 
of  unemployment  and  the  unemployed; 
with  a  preface  by  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B. 
Lond.,  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  1909.  xix  p.  I  1., 
76  p.  22^cm.,  (Half-title:  Studies  in  eco- 
nomics and  political  science;  ed.  by  W.  P. 
Reeves;  no.  i  in  the  series  of  bibliogra- 
phies, by  students  connected  with  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science.) 

UNITED  STATES.  CONGRESS.  SENATE.  ELEC- 
TIONS. Fanning,  C.  E.,  comp.  Selected  ar- 
ticles on  the  election  of  United  States  sen- 
ators. Minneapolis,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
1909.  3  p. '!.,  [ix]-x,  118  p.  20  cm.,  (Half- 
title:  Debater's  handbook  ser.) 
Bibliography:  p.  [i]-i4- 

VIRGINIA.  Wertenbaker,  T.  J.  Patrician  and 
plebeian  in  Virginia;  or,  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  social  classes  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Michie 
Co.,  1910.  vi,  239  p.  I9*'2cm.,  $1.50. 
Bibliography:  p.  [216] -237. 

IMPORTED  SALES  CATALOGS 
•QUARITCH,    Bernard.      A   catalogue    of    rare 
.    and   valuable   books   and   autograph    docu- 
ments and  letters.     Lond.,  1910.     72  p.  O. 
no.  289,   is. 

•Rotes  anfc  diucrtes 

A  PROTEST.  —  As  a  member  of  the  Catalog- 
ing section  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  I  wish  to  object 
to  the  omission  of  the  meetings  of  that  sec- 
tion for  this  year,  on  the  grounds  given  in 
the  May  number  of  Public  Libraries. 

We  have  had  some  good  meetings  of  the 
section  in  the  past,  and  the  conditions  have 
not  changed  materially  within  the  last  year. 

Even  if  the  worst  is  true,  and  we  are 
capable  of  discussing  only  "unnecessary  and 
uninteresting  topics,"  for  Heaven's  sake  let 
us  assume  a  smiling  countenance  and  leave 
the  fact  to  silence,  not  publish  our  shame 
abroad.  AGNES  VAN  VALKENBURGH, 
Chief  Catalogcr,  Milwaukee  Public  Library. 

A  CORRECTED  TITLE.  —  The  Japanese  print- 
ers of  my  "Buddhist  and  Christian  Gos- 
pels now  first  compared  from  the  originals" 
(Tokio,  1905),  reversed  the  second  clause 
and  put  it  after  the  subsidiary  title,  viz., 
"Gospel  parallels  from  Pali  texts,"  by  which 
my  translations  were  already  known  to  read- 
ers of  the  Open  Court  of  Chicago.  This 
blunder  has  been  perpetuated  on  the  govern- 
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ment  catalog  cards  and  in  numerous  reviews, 
though  it  is  pointed  out  in  my  list  of  errata. 

If  librarians  and  readers  will  apply  to  me 
I  can  supply  them  with  a  correct  printed  slip 
to  paste  immediately  under  the  words  "Budd- 
hist and  Christian   Gospels,"  thus: 
Now  FIRST  COMPARED  FROM  THE  ORIGINALS  : 

being 

"Gospel    Parallels    from    Pali   Texts/' 
reprinted    with    additions. 

Of  course  this  only  applies  to  the  Tokio 
edition.  The  Philadelphia  edition  (2  vols., 
1908-1909),  now  in  the  principal  libraries  of 
the  country,  has  this  bhinder  and  500  errata 
corrected. 

As  a  life-long  librarian,  I  consider  it  right 
to  catalog  the  title  of  a  book  as  the  author 
wrote  it,  at  least  when,  as  in  the  present  case, 
it  is  made  clear  in  the  list  of  errata. 

ALBERT  J.  EDMUNDS. 

Philadelphia. 

HISTORY  OF  AN  EARLY  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE. 
—  The  trustees  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
published  on  May  15  the  most  complete  his- 
tory of  an  early  American  magazine  ever 
prepared.  This  comprises  the  weekly  records 
of  the  Anthology  Society,  a  club  of  brilliant 
young  professional  men  of  New  England, 
who  edited  The  Monthly  Anthology  and 
Boston  Review  just  a  century  ago.  The  book 
is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  contains  an  in- 
troduction by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  a  com- 
plete collation  by  Albert  Matthews,  both 
trustees  of  the  Athenaeum,  as  well  as  exten- 
sive bibliographical  notes  of  early  books  re- 
viewed, and  a  complete  list  of  authors  of 
•contributions  to  the  10  volumes  of  the  maga- 
zine. The  price  is  $2,  by  mail  $2.20.  (344  p. 
'8vo,  blue  cloth.) 

MAPS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION.  —  The  Library  of 
'Congress  has  still  available  for  distribution 
a  few  copies  of  the  following  publication, 
""A  list  of  maps  of  America  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  preceded  by  a  list  of  works  relat- 
ing to  cartography.  IQOI,"  which  may  be  had 
-upon  request  by  libraries  which  could  put 
them  to  good  use. 

LIBRARY  ENCYCLOPAEDIA.  There  is  now  in 
preparation  "The  library  encyclopaedia,"  deal- 
ing comprehensively  with  library  administra- 
tion, book  purchasing,  library  history,  library 
plans  and  buildings,  classification,  cataloging, 
office  work  and  routine  mechanical  aids,  ad- 
vertising, heating,  lighting,  ventilating  and 
the  various  contributory  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, binding,  paper,  preservation  of  records, 
museum  work,  practical  printing,  bibliogra- 
phy, estimating  and  specification  work.  It  is 
edited  by  Alexander  J.  Philip,  borough  libra- 
rian, Gravesend,  Eng.,  and  compiled  by  au- 
thorities on  the  various  subjects  included.  It 
will  be  issued  by  subscription  at  the  price  of 
30  shillings.  The  volume  will  be  a  demy  oc- 
tavo, containing  approximately  700  pages. 

PRATT  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  REUNION.  —  Pratt 
Institute  Library  School  graduates  intending 


to  be  at  the  Mackinac  conference  are  re- 
quested to  send  their  names  to  Miss  Miriam 
Noyes,  Public  Library,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  arrange  for  a  re- 
union of  graduates  during  the  week  of  the 
conference. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE.  —  As  we  go 
to  press  we  receive  the  following  communica- 
tion: 

Section  9  of  the  constitution  says :  "The 
Board  shall  call  at  least  two  meetings  of  the 
Institute  annually."  Therefore  the  Board 
now  calls  the  second  one  for  1910,  to  be  held 
at  Mackinac  Island  during  the  coming  con- 
ference of  the  A.  L.  A.  The  evening  of  June 
30  and  morning  of  July  4  have  been  assigned 
for  the  sessions  of  said  A.  L.  I.  meeting. 

President  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  and  Mr. 
John  C.  Dana  of  the  Board  have  been  named 
as  Program  committee  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, and  they  make  the  following  announce- 
ment : 

"The  Program  committee  feels  that  only 
such  papers  should  be  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  A.  L.  I.  as  are  voluntarily  submitted  by 
the  fellows  and  approved  by  the  committee 
as  proper  to  be  so  read.  This  is  the  custom 
of  most  learned  societies.  The  committee 
therefore  urges  that  if  you  have  anything  of 
importance  to  suggest  it  be  embodied  in  a 
brief  paper  and  sent  at  once  to  the  president 
at  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  The  paper  may  be  brief,  containing  only 
a  few  hundred  words,  or  it  may  be  extended 
to  several  thousands  if  the  subject  matter  is 
of  sufficient  importance." 

Noting  the  foregoing  statements,  it  is  cor- 
dially desired  and  hoped  that  each  fellow  of 
the  Institute  will  respond  soon  and  amply  to 
the  request  of  the  Program  committee;  and, 
furthermore,  plan  to  be  present  at  both  ses- 
sions of  the  Institute  meeting. 
Respectfully, 

HENRY  J.   CARR,  Secretary. 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY,   SCRANTON,  PA., 
May  28,   1910. 

Xtbran?  Calenfrar 

JUNE 

1-3.  Pacific  Northwest  L.  Assoc.     Portland, 
Ore. 

Program:  June  i,  addresses  by  R.  W.  Mon- 
tague, Arthur  E.  Bostwick;  2,  round  table 
for  small  public  libraries;  3,  children's 
work  and  college  and  reference  work 
(section  meetings). 

3.  Western  Massachusetts  L.  C.  I2th  an- 
nual meeting.  Prospect  House,  Mt. 
Holyoke,  Northampton. 

Program:  Some  library  problems  and  how 
to  meet  them;  general  discussion  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Alice  Shepard;  "Outdoors 
in  the  library,"  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Adams. 

9-10.  New  England  L.  conference.  Princeton, 
Mass.  Wachusett  House  and  Prince- 
ton Inn. 

30-J1. 6.  A.  L.  A.     Mackinac  Island.     Grand 

Hotel. 
Program,   see   p.    267. 
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THE  Mackinac  Island  conference  in  num- 
bers of  attendance  was  somewhat  less  than 
the  Minnetonka  convention  of  two  years 
ago,  but  in  comfort  of  arrangements,  after 
the  first  rush  and  the  straightening  out 
of  a  considerable  number  of  hotel  blun- 
ders were  over,  it  was  more  satisfactory, 
due  to  the  ample  accommodations  of  the 
Grand  Hotel.  Representation  was  wide,  and 
though  the  middle  west  contributed  chiefly 
to  the  records  of  registration,  yet  nearly 
every  state  was  included  in  the  attendance, 
and  even  New  Zealand  was  represented  in 
greetings  from  Mr.  Herbert  Baillie  of  Well- 
ington, who  was  himself  at  the  convention  of 
two  years  ago.  The  fact  that  the  conference 
was  the  first  since  the  establishment  of  head- 
quarters and  since  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  contributed  to  its  importance, 
and  the  report  of  the  secretary  which  out- 
lined the  beginnings  and  future  policy  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  executive  offices  was  of  particular 
interest. 

A  SPIRIT  of  professional  amity  and  of 
broad  professional  interest  especially  char- 
acterized the  A.  L.  A.  convention  of  Mac- 
kinac, breadth  of  outlook  being  emphasized 
by  President  Hodges  in  his  president's  ad- 
dress, the  leading  article  of  this  issue.  In 
it  a  plea  is  made  for  the  close  correlation 
of  library  with  civic,  philanthropic  and  social 
interests.  The  widening  viewpoint  which 
marks  the  trend  of  library  work  was  evident, 
not  only  in  the  program  for  the  general  ses- 
sions, in  which  unity  was  somewhat  sacri- 
ficed to  diffusion  of  interest,  but  also  in  the 
variety  and  scope  of  the  sectional  meetings. 
Two  addresses  that  contributed  largely  to 
the  value  of  the  conference  were  Dr.  Gra- 
ham Taylor's  lecture  on  the  playgrounds 
of  Chicago,  and  the  address  of  Dr.  Judd, 
of  the  School  of  Education  of  Chicago 
University,  who  spoke  as  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  N.  E.  A.  on  the  subject 
of  cooperation  between  library  and  school. 
Recreational  features  included  in  the  pro- 
gram marked  a  distinctive  note  of  the  con- 
ference. Previous  A.  L.  A.  programs  have 
closely  followed  the  lines  of  "business"  and 


the  introduction  of  singing  and  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  less  professional  interests 
of  librarians  indicated  an  interesting  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  personal  aspects  of  li- 
brarianship.  It  was  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  room  for  discussion 
at  the  general  sessions. 

IN  the  recreation  symposium,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Ranck,  a  serious  contribution  to  the 
problems  of  librarianship  was  intended, 
though  in  the  snap-shot  presentations  of 
favorite  sports  by  several  librarians,  it  was 
naturally  presented*  "in  lighter  vein."  As 
Mr.  Ranck  pointed  out,  in  his  introductory 
remarks  to  the  symposium,  the  question  of 
vacations  and  of  relaxation,  applied  to  any 
profession,  is  in  itself  matter  for  thoughtful 
consideration.  If  the  presentation  of  the 
"librarian's  recreations"  at  Mackinac  bears 
fruit  in  a  more  flexible  construction  of  the 
library  schedule,  in  a  keener  response  by 
the  librarian  to  the  vacation  needs  of  his 
staff,  in  a  more  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
the  arduous  demands  upon  the  nervous  and 
physical  force  of  the  library  worker,  then 
Mr.  Ranck's  symposium  has  more  than  justi- 
fied its  place  on  the  conference  program. 
Librarians  are  still  divided  as  advocates  of 
the  42  or  the  48  hour  a  week  schedule,  with 
some  demanding  more,  some  less,  than  these 
figures.  The  half-day,  whole-day  and  no-day 
"off"  a  week  each  still  has  its  supporters. 
To  those  who  have  seen  the  working  effici- 
ency of  a  library  staff  increase  with  the 
change  from  the  48  to  the  42  hour  a  week 
schedule,  the  inference  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  amount  of  time  lost  in  the  smaller  num- 
ber of  working  hours  is  more  than  made  up 
to  the  library  by  the  resulting  decrease  of 
pressure  upon  the  human  machine.  And 
while  the  defeat  of  all  labor  would  lie,  nat- 
urally, in  an  injudicious  increase  of  leisure 
time,  yet  it  is  the  rigid  library  schedule  that 
in  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  worker 
proves  itself  an  enemy  to  the  very  work  for 
which  it  provides,  and  the  importance  of 
working  conditions  for  a  library  staff  cannot 
be  placed  too  prominently  before  librarians 
and  library  trustees. 
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AN  interesting  contribution  to  the  pro- 
gram, and  one  of  serious  professional  value, 
was  the  consideration  by  Mr.  Hill  of  the 
deterioration  of  newspaper  papers,  which  is 
printed  in  full  in  these  columns,  and  in  con- 
nection with  which  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  A.  L.  A.  will  study  the  problem 
and  confer  with  publishers  with  a  view  to 
improving  conditions  and  thus  increasing  the 
permanency  of  newspaper  records.  In  the 
Publishers'  Weekly  for  June  18  extensive 
consideration  is  given  to  paper  testing  and 
methods  of  paper  conservation,  and  it  is 
planned  in  a  future  number  of  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  to  give  further  space  to  this  im- 
portant topic.  Besides  the  technical  question 
of  newspaper  papers,  newspapers  received  at- 
tention in  the  program  of  the  Special  Library 
Association  through  the  discussion  of  the 
needs  of  a  newspaper  index  for  American 
newspapers  on  the  lines  of  the  index  pub- 
lished in  the  columns  of  the  London  Times. 
The  announcement  of  the  Artisans  trade 
index  in  the  Special  Libraries  for  June 
is  further  proof  of  the  progressive  work 
being  done  along  technical  lines.  A  tech- 
nical exhibit  described  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  was  one  of  the  new  and  interesting 
features  of  the  conference,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  agricultural  library  problems 
and  of  legislative  reference  work  were  top- 
ics that  aroused  particular  interest. 

THE  difficulties  that  year  after  year  con- 
front those  responsible  in  an  executive  ca- 
pacity for  the  library  conferences  are  on  the 
increase ;  and  a  successful  meeting  tot-day 
requires  more  skilful  manipulation  of  pro- 
gram subtleties,  more  judgment,  restraint  and 
broader  vision  than  did  the  convention  of  10 
or  12  years  ago.  Attendance  grows  heavier 
and  the  subjects  considered  and  activities 
and  agencies  represented  increase  propor- 
tionately. To  President  Hodges  and  those 
responsible  for  the  Mackinac  meeting,  appre- 
ciation should  be  accorded  for  the  labor  and 
thought  involved  in  the  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  of  the  conference  schedule. 


IN  connection  with  the  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution  the  new  A.  L.  A.  Council 
has  naturally  been  under  scrutiny,  but  it  is 
yet  too  early  to  pass  upon  the  professional 
value  of  this  large  deliberative  body  which 
only  began  active  service  to  the  Association 


with  its  mid-winter  meeting  in  Chicago  and 
did  not  meet  again  until  Mackinac.  The 
Mackinac  meetings  of  the  Institute  made 
up  in  a  sense  for  its  somewhat  ineffective 
meeting  at  Bretton  Woods  and  were  char- 
acterized by  a  well  thought  out  program 
and  by  discussion  of  considerable  vitality. 
One  of  the  arguments  extended  in  favor  of 
the  Institute  has  been  that  it  should  stand 
as  a  clearing-house  for  ideas  for  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  yet,  in  a  measure, 
this  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Council 
and  a  repetition  of  aims  within  bodies  which 
in  so  large  a  measure  duplicate  membership 
would  seem  to  involve  a  waste  of  force  and 
organization.  There  is  a  continued  di- 
vision of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
Institute,  the  attitude  of  disfavor  even 
being  represented  within  its  own  ranks.  A 
continuation  of  the  Mackinac  standard  of 
Institute  programs  would  tend  to  render  its 
permanency  more  generally  acceptable,  at 
the  same  time  it  still  seems  open  to  question 
as  to  whether  the  Institute  makes  for  a 
strengthening  or  lessening  of  the  bonds  of 
interest  within  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation.   

AT  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  Boston 
emphasis  was  given  to  the  desirability  of  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  American  Library 
Association,  not  necessarily  involving  a  com- 
bination of  program  but  the  proximity  of 
the  two  conventions.  Two  years  ago  the 
N.  E.  A.  met  in  Cleveland  at  nearly  the 
same  time  as  the  Minnetonka  convention  of 
the  A.  L.  A.,  and  delegates  to  the  latter  were 
able  to  stop  in  Cleveland  on  their  way  back 
from  Minnetonka  and  attend  some  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  sessions.  Plans  for  next  year  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  the  A.  L.  A.  may  meet 
either  in  Los  Angeles  or  somewhere  in 
southern  California,  and  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  N.  E.  A.  will  meet  in 
San  Francisco.  In  such  event,  some  ac- 
tive cooperation  between  the  two  meetings 
might  be  feasible.  Within  the  last  few  years 
California  has  shown  marked  progress  in 
library  development  and  recent  legislation 
with  unusual  provisions  for  library  coordina- 
tion has  been  under  way.  The  appointment 
of  Mr.  Wright  to  Los  Angeles  should 
strengthen  library  interests  in  California  and 
his  selection  for  this  post  is  matter  for 
congratulation. 
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AN    ANATHEMA    UPON    FINGER-POSTS:    ADDRESS    OF   THE    PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  MACKINAC  ISLAND 
CONFERENCE,   1910. 

BY  N.  D.  C.  HODGES,  Librarian  Public  Library,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


I  APPRECIATE  that  my  title  needs  an  apol- 
ogy. It  came  into  existence  in  this  way.  I 
had  finished  my  address,  as  I  supposed,  and 
had  sat  down  in  satisfaction  to  look  over  the 
reports  of  the  opening  exercises  of  previous 
conferences.  Pride  goeth  before  destruction 
and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.  My  fall 
came  as  I  read  the  words  of  other  presi- 
dents: "The  subject  of  my  address."  There 
was  no  subject  at  the  head  of  my  address. 
I  ran  it  through,  hoping  to  find  its  subject 
somewhere  in  hiding;  I  searched  diction- 
aries of  quotations  and  dictionaries  of  syn- 
onyms, thinking  that  possibly  they  might 
know,  when  it  dawned  upon  me  that,  floun- 
dering in  my  inkwell,  I  had  brought  forth 
an  anathema  upon  finger-posts,  and  all  my 
life  through  I  had  thought  myself  fond  of 
finger-posts,  they  are  in  their  idiosyncrasies 
so  human.  But  not  a  word  had  I  said  about 
finger-posts,  and  I  doubted  whether  my 
anathema  would  stand  unless  the  name  were 
inserted,  so  back  to  the  beginning  I  went  to 
make  a  fresh  start. 

In  attacking  a  sociological  problem  I  have 
often  thought  of  some  fabric,  made  not  only 
of  the  warp  and  woof,  but  with  threads 
worked  into  it  running  hither  and  thither  in 
intricate  design.  Such  a  fabric  is  the  inter- 
lacing of  the  many  influences  which  combine 
to  make  the  lived-in  world.  The  fabric  is 
without  edges,  there  is  no  beginning  or  end, 
no  first  or  last;  it  may  be  lifted  anywhere 
and  the  meanderings  of  the  threads  fol- 
lowed, but  with  a  comprehension  of  the 
whole  far  from  complete. 

There  is  an  unendingness  to  sociological 
Avork,  to  library  work.  We  are  striving  not 
for  perfection,  for  beyond  any  stage  of  de- 
velopment we  may  reach  there  are  yet  many 
others  which  may  be  seen,  and  an  infinitude 
of  stages  far  beyond  our  powers  even  of  con- 
ception. A  great  college  president  lays  down 
his  burden  after  forty  years  of  successful 


effort,  and  we  do  not  see  the  stagnation  of 
perfection,  but  the  younger  successor  step- 
ping in  with  fresh  ideals,  which  he  proceeds 
to  realize  as  if  the  work  of  his  predecessor 
had  been  merely  preliminary. 

It  has  been  said,  over  and  over  again,  that 
as  a  librarian  no  one  need  hope  for  fame, 
that  as  a  historian  or  creator  of  literature 
one  might  reap  such  a  reward,  but  only  bread 
and  butter  by  labor  as  a  librarian.  First  and 
last  this  aloofness  of  fame  has  given  me  not 
a  little  concern,  from  which  there  was  a  short 
respite  the  other  day,  when  I  learned  on  the 
word  of  Confucius  that  the  philosopher 
K'iung,  wise  enough  in  books,  to  remove  the 
reproach  that  he  was  doing  nothing  to  make 
his  name  famous,  took  to  charioteering. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  vulgar  conception 
of  a  librarian  was  given  in  The  Nation  as  a 
"distributor  of  books  for  recreational  pur- 
poses and  conservator  of  material  for  the 
scholar  and  investigator."  It  was  added  that 
librarians  are  wont  to  regard  themselves  as 
workers  in  the  educational  field,  and  may  be 
credited  with  the  wish  to  spread  their  ideas 
of  the  mission  of  books,  and  their  influences 
as  missionaries  of  the  book,  though  all  the 
while  conscious  that  they  are  not  recognized 
as  a  profession  to  the  same  extent  as  teach- 
ers. To  account  for  this  lack  of  recognition 
librarians  were  described  as  writing  or  speak- 
ing too  exclusively  of  matters  of  technical 
detail,  and  of  treating  their  subjects  in  a 
somewhat  namby-pamby  fashion.  If  this 
characterization  is  just,  it  is  fortunate  that 
few  of  them  contribute  articles  on  library 
matters  to  the  periodical  press  at  large,  and 
that  the  number  of  books  on  library  affairs 
and  management  is  small  when  compared 
with  the  literary  output  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. The  writer  in  The  Nation  softens 
this  arraignment  with  some  mild  excuses, 
which  you  can  look  for  if  you  like. 

Crossing  England  from  London  to  Liver- 
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pool,  wrapped  most  of  the  way  in  fog,  it  was 
my  fortune  to  have  the  fog  lift  for  a  few 
'moments  as  we  passed  an  old  country  church. 
The  church  was  set  apart,  with  no  scar  of 
modern  industrialism  upon  the  rural  land- 
scape of  which  it  was  the  center.  Aside  from 
its  use  as  a  place  of  worship,  such  a  church 
has  a  story  to  tell  —  the  story  of  the  joy  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  its  builders,  a  joy  which 
seems  to  have  been  unbounded.  More  than 
a  church,  as  we  understand  that  term,  it  was 
a  center  of  social  life;  about  it  the  people 
gathered  by  day  to  dance  and  play,  and  under 
the  moonlight,  we  are  told,  fairies  came  to 
concoct  their  pranks  for  the  good  or  ill  of  a 
happy-go-lucky  folk. 

Then  our  modern  world  was  born,  and  all 
was  stilled;  the  musical  rounds  of  the  games 
were  stopped  and  the  fairies  driven  away. 
It  had  all  been  the  invention  of  the  devil, 
grown  men  and  women  should  not  play,  the 
world  was  passing  into  a  new  phase.  Crom- 
well's soldiers,  possibly  through  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, beat  down  the  exuberant  orna- 
ment as  manifesting  only  the  enticing  power 
of  the  evil  one. 

About  that  time,  when  raw  manhood  was 
trying  to  obliterate  the  conception  of  life's 
beauty,  which  had  been  little  by  little  chis- 
eled into  stone,  there  was  an  idea  rampant 
that  books  were  doing  more  harm  than  good, 
and  this  largely  because  clever  penmen  had 
made  them  wondrous  beautiful.  While  it  is 
not  strictly  true,  still  beautiful  things  were 
looked  upon  as  the  devil's,  and  it  was  deemed 
safer  to  be  without  them.  The  libraries  were 
broken  up  and  the  books  scattered.  But 
books  asserted  themselves;  they  were  not  to 
be  downed,  but  were  soon  coming  together 
again,  were  joined  by  those  which  had  long 
been  forgotten;  and  they  are  generally  cred- 
ited with  having  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  rebirth  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  Puritan  world  which  most  con- 
cerns the  public  librarians,  at  least  it  did.  In 
that  world  books  of  a  kind  were  not  es- 
chewed. Harvard  College  was  founded  at 
once  on  their  arrival  by  the  American  Puri- 
tans, and  on  the  wall  of  my  New  England 
high  school  was  a  tablet  giving  the  school's 
lineage  back  to  a  Latin  school  started  in  1640 
odd  as  a  feeder  of  the  college.  I  doubt  the 


devil's  relishing  Puritan  books,  and  surely 
he  would  have  denied  the  illuminations  of 
the  New  England  primer,  to  the  decipher- 
ment of  whkh  by  generations  of  infants  may 
be  traced  much  of  Yankee  ingenuity. 

The  whole  Anglo-Saxon  world  has  been  a 
busy  world;  for  two  centuries  preceding  the 
last  that  world  was  constantly  expanding.  It 
stretched  away  to  America,  and  in  America 
towards  the  Mississippi;  it  carried  its  trade 
to  China,  to  Africa,  to  South  America  and 
the  Pacific.  There  were  romance  and  adven- 
ture in  that  expansion,  but  when  the  world 
had  been  tracked  over,  and  the  adventure 
subsided,  and  factories  were  building,  there 
arose  the  library  cry,  and  it  came  from  Ohio 
the  same  year  as  from  Massachusetts  and 
from  the  industrial  counties  of  England.  We 
look  about  and  laud  ourselves  and  our  im- 
mediate predecessors  for  the  creation  of  our 
type  of  public  library,  but  is  this  type  of 
library  not  a  creation  of  its  environment, 
while  we  are  rather  the  ready  husbandmen 
who  nurture? 

On  the  village  greens  of  old  England  the 
people,  invigorated  by  their  outdoor  life,  gath- 
ered in  their  free  hours  for  their  games. 
They  flocked  to  their  churches,  and  com- 
pelled, by  their  crudely  voiced  public  opinion, 
the  recording  in  these  of  their  happiest  in- 
spirations. That  old  life  gone,  there  was 
recompense  in  the  stirring  adventure  by  sea 
and  land.  The  bread-earning  hours  of  the 
modern  industrial  operatives  are  devoid  of 
everything  that  is  human.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  there  is  little  love  for  work  and  that 
a  tendency  to  mediocrity  is  manifested.  As 
Munsterberg  puts  it:  "Every  feature  of  our 
social  life  shows  an  unwillingness  to  concen- 
trate attention."  The  public  press  offers 
sensationalism,  amusements  degenerate,  we 
even  pay  professional  athletes  to  play  our 
games,  something  which  seemed  hardly  be- 
lievable when  as  a  child  I  was  told  this  of 
the  Chinese.  Having  reached  this  point,  let 
us  follow  a  thread  leading  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Tramping  through  the  woods  of  New  Jer- 
sey on  the  top  of  the  palisades  overlooking 
the  Hudson,  it  was  in  bicycle  days,  I  came 
upon  a  young  fellow,  say  seventeen,  stretched 
at  full  length,  his  wheel  beside  him,  and  a 
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book  over  which  he  could  look  upon  one  of 
the  fairest  views  in  America.  The  book  had 
its  place  in  this  vision,  though  as  likely  as 
not  more  life  insight  passed  over  the  pages 
than  through  them  into  that  young  brain. 
It  may  be  that  the  boy  had  a  long  read,  but 
I  suspect  not.  It  seems  more  likely  that  the 
book  was  but  one  element  in  the  entourage 
with  which  the  boy's  mind  was  in  harmony. 

The  philosophy  of  idleness  is  given  by  Dr. 
Gulick  in  his  "Efficient  life"  somewhat  as 
follows :  "The  best  work  that  most  of  us  do 
is  not  begun  in  our  offices  or  at  our  desks, 
but  when  we  are  wandering  in  the  woods  or 
sitting  with  undirected  thoughts.  From 
somewhere  at  such  times  there  flash  into  our 
minds  those  ideas  that  direct  and  control  our 
lives,  visions  of  how  to  do  that  which  pre- 
viously had  seemed  impossible,  new  aspira- 
tions, hopes  and  desires.  Work  is  the  process 
of  realization.  The  careful  balance  and  the 
great  ideas  come  largely  during  quiet,  and 
without  being  sought.  The  man  wrho  never 
takes  time  to  do  nothing  will  hardly  do  great 
things.  He  will  hardly  have  epoch-making 
ideas  or  stimulating  ideals."  If  our  books 
in  some  subtle  way  may  draw  us  from  our- 
selves, are  they  not  serving  a  good  purpose? 

There  is  another  manner  of  reading,  and 
that  is  the  manner  of  him  who  can  follow  a 
course  of  reading.  The  beings  with  this  gift 
are  to  be  seen,  in  no  small  numbers,  in  our 
reading  rooms  day  in  and  day  out.  Upon 
them  I  gaze  with  ill-concealed  awe.  I  cal- 
culate upon  the  volume  of  erudition  passing 
in,  and  so  carefully  preserved.  Such,  as  I 
understand  it,  are  the  perfect  readers.  It  is 
our  effort  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other 
to  make  of  our  young  patrons  good  readers. 
I  think  that  I  have  never  known  anything 
but  the  utmost  scorn  manifested  for  the 
dreamy  reader.  Don't  let  your  thoughts  wan- 
der, read  the  best  hundred  books.  Such  is 
the  advice  we  lavish. 

Finally,  the  library  is  a  great  store-house 
of  knowledge,  and  there  are  cooperative 
store-houses,  or  ought  to  be,  and  busy  men 
and  women  dip  here  and  dip  there  to  gather 
bits  of  wisdom,  which  aid  in  the  concoction 
of  new  and  wondrous  elixirs.  To  all  this  I 
subscribe. 

There   is    one    important   characteristic   of 


our  work  —  there  is  a  chance  that  the  knowl- 
edge contained  in  books  can  be  labelled,  and 
that  we  are  trying  to  do.  The  effort  leads  to 
our  technique,  which  is  fascinating  but  not 
inspiring.  It  dees  not  appeal  to  the  public. 
It  is  not  worth  writing  about  in  the  maga- 
zines. Other  social  workers  are  studying  hu- 
man beings,  especially  the  weaknesses  and 
foibles  of  human  beings.  The  classification 
and  labelling  of  these  multifarious  weak- 
nesses and  their  combinations,  even  if  it 
could  be  accomplished,  would  be  of  little 
avail.  It  is  a  question  of  personality  in  the 
student  whether  results  worth  while  are  ob- 
tained. 

Looking  through  the  program  for  one  of 
the  season's  congresses,  I  saw  repeated  over 
and  over  again  the  purpose  to  send  people 
home  with  definite  ideas  which  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  day's  work.  The  inference  is 
that  from  previous  congresses  people  have 
been  sent  home  without  definite  ideas.  I 
wonder  whether  the  greatest  good  will  not  be 
from  the  over-powering  of  ideas,  half  thought 
out  and  half  inchoate,  which  will  carry  the 
people  through  the  day's  work. 

The  prominence  given  those  words  (some- 
thing to  carry  home)  gives  me  reason  for 
querying  whether  the  aid  we  can  render  in 
the  development  of  mankind  does  not  re- 
semble that  which  the  farmer  gives  his  grow- 
ing crops.  The  farmer  does  not  seize  upon 
his  corn  and  draw  it  by  main  force  from  the 
seed  through  the  various  stages  of  its  growth. 
First,  selecting  good  seed,  the  offspring  of 
good  ancestors,  he  plants  this  in  well  fer- 
tilized and  plowed  soil,  protects  it  from 
drought,  from  overpowering  weeds  and  from 
marauding  insects,  making  the  conditions  of 
growth  the  most  favorable,  but  leaving  the 
resulting  product  to  the  inherent  capacities 
of  the  plant.  With  some,  sound  husbandry 
is  instinctive ;  others  may  gain  by  practice  a 
certain  degree  of  skill.  There  is  a  German 
proverb  that  the  stupidest  peasant  has  the 
largest  potatoes,  always  supposing  that  the 
largest  are  the  best.  The  congresses  plan  to 
send  their  members  home  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  get  results,  but  the  best  work- 
ers show  us  results,  seldom  giving  generaliza- 
tions which  can  be  followed  by  the  unin- 
spjred. 
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There  may  never  have  been  a  merry  past, 
though  it  is  our  fancy  to  think  so.  It  makes 
little  difference  whether  we  are  striving  to 
regain  that  which  we  have  lost,  or  are  striv- 
ing to  bring  into  existence  a  human  state  of 
greater  joy  than  any  so  far  realized.  I  will 
even  turn  back  and  scratch  out  striving  and 
insert  the  simple  word  living.  Striving  peo- 
ple irritate  me.  With  the  first  and  control- 
ling element  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  a 
good  measure  of  human  selfishness,  we  need 
not  concern  ourselves.  Of  the  useful  drudg- 
ery of  the  world,  we  do  our  part  in  furnish- 
ing information,  mere  bald  facts  from  our 
stores  of  facts.  For  the  hours  of  recreation 
we  have  something  to  offer  in  our  fiction, 
biography  and  travel.  For  the  inspirational 
moments,  our  best  books,  best  in  matter,  best 
in  style  and  best  in  mechanical  execution, 
should  be  ready. 

St.  Jerome  has  been  called,  unjustly  if  you 
like,  the  patron  saint  of  leisure.  He  can  be 
seen  in  most  of  his  pictures  gazing  across 
the  pages  of  a  folio,  through  an  open  win- 
dow at  green  trees  and  flowers,  at  some  ob- 
ject of  art  on  the  wall  of  his  faultlessly  fur- 
nished study,  or,  best  of  all,  at  his  dog,  who 
knows  him  for  a  trifler,  and  is  ready  for 
another  caress.  The  inspirational  value  of 
folios  is  no  more.  Twentieth  century  in- 
spiration, so  far  as  it  is  to  come  from  books, 
must  be  looked  for  over  duodecimos. 

There  is  the  delightful  lawlessness  of  hu- 
man nature  in  this  inspirational  value  of 
books,  as  there  is  in  the  love  of  song  and 
dance .  and  play,  in  the  love  of  wandering 
through  woods,  though  one  does  not  catalog 
the  trees.  We  shall  hear  more  of  this  in  the 
symposium  on  recreation.  Perhaps  in  this, 
as  in  our  story  telling  and  our  picture  gaz- 
ing, we  may  find  a  way  out  of  our  old  char- 
acter of  distributors  and  keepers  of  books. 

Last  year  cooperation  among  libraries  was 
the  feature  of  the  program.  The  principle 
of  cooperation  has  been  generally  approved 
in  its  various  forms  as  already  practiced  or 
proposed.  Cooperation  is  a  question  of  ad- 
ministration. The  public  is  interested  when 
told  of  its  existence,  and  is  pleased  when  reap- 
ing some  of  its  benefits,  but  cooperation  in 
the  handling  of  books  is  no  more  than  a  duty 
of  the  distributor  and  conservator  of  books. 


How  is  it  with  cooperation  in  the  handling 
of  human  beings?  The  public  libraries  have 
been  called  into  existence  in  industrial  com- 
munities apparently  to  assist  in  relieving  the 
strain  arising  from  the  monotony  of  modern 
industrial  employment.  Playgrounds,  sensa- 
tional journalism,  dance  halls,  moving  pic- 
ture shows,  ball  games,  sunshine  societies, 
social  settlements  are  all  coadjutors.  It 
would  be  well  if  some  day  we  were  to  have 
a  cooperative  conference,  at  which  we  should 
lay  aside,  for  the  most  part,  consideration  of 
our  administrative  snags,  and  have  heart  to 
heart  talks  with  those  who  are  answering  in 
such  varied  ways  the  unspoken  appeals  of 
the  lever  haulers  and  pedal  kickers.  We 
shall  have  some  of  this  in  the  session  of  the 
Children's  Section,  and  some  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
address  on  "Playgrounds."  The  need  of 
recreation  for  ourselves  will  be  brought  out 
in  the  symposium  at  the  third  general  ses- 
sion. 

The  recreational  reading  which  we  cater 
to  does  good.  The  inspirational  reading,  bad 
as  it  is  according  to  some  standards,  yet  has 
its  advocates.  The  perfect  reading,  the  result 
of  the  growth  of  voluntary  attention,  maketh 
a  full  man.  What  mattereth  it  if  this 
full  man's  mind  be  obsessed  by  the  printed 
book?  Such  reading  is  no  more  than  a 
harmless  vice.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
through  much  reading  the  mental  powers  of 
observation  and  reason  could  be  atrophied 
when  there  results  the  brilliantly  crystallized 
mind  which  we  all  know  in  one  class  of  these 
full  men,  whom  we  call  doctrinaires.  The 
doctrinaires  give  us  pause;  they  seem  to  see 
much  further  than  ordinary  mortals.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  ever  heard  of  a  library  doc- 
trinaire. Perhaps  one  might  be  found,  and 
we  should  then  have  a  bellwether  to  lead  us 
out  of  the  maze  in  which,  as  mortals,  we  are 
involved. 

Only  another  vain  hope !  The  doctrinaire's 
clear  sight  is  in  fields  in  which  he  himself  is 
not  called  upon  to  wander.  In  his  own  field 
he  has  no  clearer  vision  than  his  every  day 
associates.  Let  us  gaze  with  St.  Jerome  upon 
a  world  full  of  beauty  and  contentedly  fol- 
Icw  that  blind  guide,  the  idealist 

"Whose    soul   sees   the   perfect 
Which  his  eyes  seek  in  vain." 
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THE  DETERIORATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  PAPER  * 
BY  FRANK  P.  HILL,  Librarian  Public  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AT  the  conference  of  librarians  held  at 
Bretton  Woods  in  1909,  Mr.  Olivers  pre- 
sented the  subject  of  "The  paper  of  leading 
library  books"  in  such  a  thorough  and  val- 
uable manner  that  it  aroused  discussion  and 
interest,  not  only  among  those  in  attendance, 
but  of  the  library  profession  generally,  both 
here  and  abroad.  He  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
quality  of  the  paper  used  in  the  popular  fic- 
tion of  the  day  and  books  for  children,  which 
represent  the  classes  of  books  most  largely 
used  in  our  libraries  and  most  frequently 
needing  rebinding  and  replacing. 

The  substitution  of  cheap  wood  pulp  paper 
for  that  made  from  rags  in  the  stock  used 
for  our  daily  newspapers  presents  another 
problem,  and  it  is  of  that  which  I  wish  to 
speak  to-day,  for  if  book  paper  is  bad,  that 
used  for  newspapers  is  worse. 

My  attention  was  recently  called  to  the 
necessity  for  rebinding  some  of  the  Brooklyn 
and  Manhattan  papers  in  our  library.  Upon 
examination  it  was  found  that  in  many  in- 
stances papers  published  within  the  last  forty 
years  had  begun  to  discolor  and  crumble  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  would  hardly  pay  to 
bind  those  which  had  been  folded  for  any 
length  of  time.  Further  investigation  showed 
that  practically  all  of  these  newspapers  were 
printed  on  cheap  wood  pulp  paper,  which 
carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  early  decay,  and 
that  the  life  of  a  periodical  printed  on  this 
inferior  stock  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than 
fifty  years. 

This  is  a  serious  matter  and  demands  the 
attention  of  publishers  and  librarians  through- 
out the  country.  It  means  that  the  material 
for  history  contained  in  the  newspapers  will 

*Rcad  at  Mackinac  Island  Conference,  American 
Library  Association,  July  6,  1910. 

"Prof.  Justin  Winsor,  foreseeing  that  in  course 
of  time  the  issues  printed  in  the  ordinary  news- 
papers of  to-day  must  end  in  dust,  20  or  30  years 
ago  tried  to  induce  the  publishers  of  the  leading 
daily  newspapers  of  Boston  to  have  a  few  copies 
of  each  issue  printed  on  paper  of  extra  good  and 
durable  quality,  for  the  files  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  with  which  he  was  connected.  But  his  efforts 
were  in  vain,  because  as  the  proprietors  of  the 
journals  put  it.  it  was  'too  much  fuss.'  " — LIBRARY 
JOURNAL,  v.  1 6,  p.  242. 


not  be  available  after  the  period  mentioned, 
and  that  all  such  historical  record  will  even- 
tually disappear  unless  provision  is  made  for 
reprinting  or  preserving  the  volumes  as  they 
exist  at  present.  The  historian  depends  to 
such  an  extent  upon  newspapers  for  his  data 
that  it  will  mean  a  serious  loss  if  some  pre- 
servative process  cannot  be  found.  We  can 
very  well  bear  the  loss  of  many  books  printed 
upon  wood  pulp  paper,  but  the  loss  of  news- 
papers containing  the  events  of  the  day  would 
be  one  which  would  be  felt  for  all  time.  It 
would  seem  possible  that  some  means  might 
be  provided  whereby,  for  filing  purposes,  a 
better  paper  would  be  used  for  newspapers. 
The  matter  is  presented  at  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lishers and  librarians  to  the  necessity  for  a 
better  quality  of  paper  for  such  files  of  news- 
papers as  are  to  be  preserved. 

As  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  files  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library  was  discovered  a 
circular  was  sent  to  some  of  the  prominent 
newspaper  publishers  asking  (i)  the  result 
of  their  experience;  (2)  whether  a  better 
grade  of  paper  was  being  used  for  running 
off  extra  copies  for  their  own  files ;  (3)  what, 
if  any,  means  were  being  taken  to  preserve 
the  files  in  their  own  offices.  It  was  hoped 
as  a  result  of  the  circular  that  definite  meas- 
ures of  improvement  would  be  suggested. 
From  responses  received  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  publishers 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  librarians  and 
ethers  on  this  subject;  and  it  is  likely  that  a 
conference  of  publishers  and  librarians  will 
be  held  in  the  near  future  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  printing  some  copies  on  better 
paper,  but  the  answers  showed  that  no  special 
paper  was  used  and  that  no  means  were  taken 
to  preserve  (by  reprinting  or  by  chemical 
process)  those  in  the  worst  condition. 

Inquiries  were  also  sent  to  various  manu- 
facturers of  paper  with  no  better  result.  No 
encouragement  was  received  from  this  source 
except  that  one  manufacturer  thought  that 
some  newspaper  publishers  were  using  a  bet- 
ter grade,  and  another,  that  he  had  just  the 
paper  which  ought  to  be  used.  It  was  stated 
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that  two  New  York  publishers  used  a  better 
grade  of  paper  for  a  few  additional  copies, 
but  returns  from  these  papers  indicate  that 
no  difference  is  made  at  the  present  time. 
We  have  not  found  any  newspaper  that  runs 
off  extra  copies  on  a  better  grade. 

There  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  two  very  strong 
objections  to  striking  off  special  copies  for 
filing  purposes.  The  first  is  that  the  better 
grades  of  paper  are  not  made  to  fit  the  large 
rolls  used  in  printing  presses ;  the  second  that 
the  limited  number  of  subscribers  who  would 
purchase  such  an  edition  would  not  compen- 
sate the  publishers  for  the  increased  cost  of 
the  paper  and  the  expense  of  changing  rolls. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  publishers  will  agree  to  strike  off 
a  special  edition  of  their  publication  on  a 
paper  better  suited  to  binding,  two  other 
methods  are  possible  for  preserving  the  val- 
uable material  stored  in  newspapers  already 
printed  on  the  cheap  grade  paper:  (i)  by 
reprinting;  (2)  by  the  use  of  some  chemical 
process  as  a  preservative. 

The  first  is  eliminated  because  of  its  ex- 
pense. This  would  be  greater  than  that  of 
striking  off  extra  copies  on  better  paper  in 
the  beginning. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  quality  of 
paper,  in  common  with  the  quality  of  other 
articles  of  commerce,  has  suffered  because 
the  demand  for  a  high  class  material  is  so 
small. 

In  the  early  6o's,  when  wood  pulp  was  first 
used  in  this  country,  and  the  early  70*8  the 
grade  was  higher  than  that  of  paper  made 
between  1876  and  1886,  improving  in  the 
go's,  and  being  still  better  since  1900.  If  only 
the  better  grades  now  manufactured  were 
used  there  would  be  less  cause  for  complaint. 
The  enormous  quantity  of  paper  required  is 
another  reason  for  the  cheap  quality  used. 
A  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  about  one- 
half  million  copies  per  day  consumes  185  tons 
of  paper  every  week,  and  practically  all  of 
the  half  million  copies  serve  their  purpose 
and  may  be  destroyed  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  issued.  For  this  reason  publishers  have 
heretofore  been  chiefly  interested  in  getting 
the  cheapest  possible  paper  for  their  purpose. 
As  a  general  thing,  the  3-cent  newspapers  use 
a  better  grade  than  do  those  papers  selling 
for  i  or  even  2  cents,  but  all  the  3-cent 
newspapers  do  not  use  the  best  paper,  as  the 


files  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  show. 
One  of  this  price,  printed  in  1905,  shows 
marked  indications  of  deterioration. 

The  publishers  of  some  of  our  daily  jour- 
nals have  shown  a  marked  interest  in  the 
subject.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  for  example, 
as  soon  as  the  matter  was  called  to  its  atten- 
tion, instituted  an  investigation  and  has 
printed  several  articles  on  the  subject.  A 
reporter  of  the  paper  called  at  the  office  of 
Albrecht  Pagenstecher,  41  Park  Row,  New 
York,  the  man  who  first  introduced  the  wood 
pulp  paper  process  into  this  country.  Mr. 
Pagenstecher,  Sr.,  was  out  of  town,  but  his 
son,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
paper  business,  consented  to  discuss  the  sit- 
uation as  follows: 

"Until  the  end  of  the  6o's  all  paper  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  was  made  en- 
tirely of  rags,  the  cheapest  grades  selling  for 
something  like  15  cents  per  pound.  The  no- 
tion that  paper  could  be  made  from  wood 
pulp  was  formed  in  Germany.  The  story 
goes  that  the  inventor  of  the  process  was 
walking  through  the  woods  one  day  when 
his  attention  was  called  to  a  large  wasp's 
nest  hanging  from  a  tree.  He  wondered  idly 
where  the  wasps  could  have  secured  the  paper 
to  make  their  nests,  examined  the  material 
more  closely,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  nothing  more  than  chewed  wood.  He 
experimented  until  he  found  that  wood  after 
being  ground  to  a  pulp  could  be  rolled  out 
into  paper.  About  1850  several  paper  mills 
on  a  small  scale  were  established  in  Germany. 

"Hearing  of  this  process,  Albrecht  Pagen- 
stecher, of  Osnabruck,  who  was  at  that  time 
an  exporter,  decided  shortly  after  the  Civil 
War  to  buy  a  couple  of  the  stone  grinders  and 
send  them  to  the  United  States.  He  shipped 
them  to  Curtisville,  Mass.,  sent  along  a  me- 
chanic to  set  them  up  and  operate  them,  and 
then  asked  the  American  manufacturers  to 
have  a  look  at  the  new  process.  But  they 
took  no  stock  in  it,  and  it  required  some  time 
before  any  of  them  bought  grinders.  Pagen- 
stecher meanwhile  established  mills  of  his 
own,  bought  power  on  the  Hudson  River, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  faith  and  enterprise  the 
use  of  wood  to  make  paper  became  general 
about  1870.  Paper  dropped  quickly  from  its 
former  price  of  15  c.  to  10  c.  and  even  5  c. 
a  pound. 

"But  even  up  to    1800  this  ground  wood 
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paper  still  contained  25  per  cent,  of  rags,  it 
being  necessary  to  put  in  this  amount  to 
make  the  paper  strong  enough  to  pass  over 
the  paper-making  machine  and  subsequently 
through  the  newspaper  process.  Then,  early 
in  the  QO'S,  the  sulphide  process  was  intro- 
duced, in  which  mixture  of  chemicals  in  liquid 
form  takes  the  place  of  rags.  The  mechan- 
ical pulp,  produced  by  grinding  the  wood  un- 
der hydraulic  pressure,  and  the  chemical  pulp, 
produced  by  cooking  the  wood  in  a  mixture 
of  sulphur,  water  and  lime,  are  mixed  to- 
gether in  different  proportions,  depending  on 
the  quality  of  the  paper  that  is  to  be  pro- 
duced." 

This  further  reduced  the  cost  of  paper,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pagenstecher  still  fur- 
ther reduced  the  paper's  power  of  resistance 
to  wear  and  tear.  "I  do  not  believe,"  he 
said,  "that  the  sulphide  process  paper  is  as 
strong  as  the  25  per  cent,  rags  paper. 

"This  difficulty  with  newspaper  files  has 
been  called  to  our  attention  several  times,  and 
I  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  pre- 
servative on  the  market  that  would  give 
newspapers  a  better  wearing  quality.  The 
only  thing  to  do,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  print 
the  number  of  papers  required  for  filing  pur- 
poses on  a  better  grade  of  paper.  The  ex- 
pense of  an  extra  roll  of  good  paper  would 
not  be  great,  and  the  papers  'could  be  run  off 
after  the  press  had  turned  out  the  regular 
issue." 

Mr.  Pagenstecher  offered  to  write  to  Prof. 
Herzberg,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  testing  office, 
where  all  the  paper  sold  to  the  government 
undergoes  a  special  test  to  determine  its  qual- 
ity. In  the  early  part  of  June  a  reply  was 
received  from  Prof.  Herzberg  to  the  effect 
that  experiments  recently  initiated  by  the 
German  Governmental  Paper  Testing  Insti- 
tute of  Berlin  have  resulted  in  producing  a 
liquid  mixture  by  the  use  of  which  wood  pulp 
paper  may  be  indefinitely  preserved.  The 
method  as  described  by  Prof.  Herzberg  is 
as  follows: 

"  We  have  recently  given  much  thought 
to  the  matter  of  preserving  crumbling  and 
decaying  papers  and  have  secured  some  ex- 
cellent results.  There  is  a  way  of  making 
old  and  brittle  newspapers  usable.  They  can 
be  put  back  into  condition  so  that  they  may 


be  read  and  preserved  for  centuries  to  come. 
Our  method  is  to  dip  the  sheets,  one  by  one, 
into  a  cellit  solution,  and  then  hang  them  up 
to  dry.  If  their  condition  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  hang  them  up,  they  may  be  dried  by 
being  spread  on  large  meshed  nets.  This 
treatment  binds  the  sheets,  does  not  damage 
the  paper  body  and  makes  it  possible  to 
preserve  newspapers  for  a  long  time. 

"The  solution  used  in  the  experiment  was 
prepared  in  the  institute.  It  can  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Technical  Department  of 
the  Friedrich  Bayer  &  Co.  color  factories  of 
Elberfeld,  Germany.  I  should  suggest  the 
importation  of  several  quarts  of  this  mix- 
ture for  experimental  purposes. 

"The  success  of  this  treatment  is  very  sur- 
prising. Sheets  which  before  were  rotting 
and  about  to  fall  to  pieces  can  be  handled 
readily,  and  acquire  a  parchment-like  firm- 
ness. If.  after  an  interval  of  several  decades, 
it  should  be  found  necessary  to  repeat  im- 
mersion in  the  solution,  this  will  not  damage 
the  paper,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  this  way 
published  matter  might  be  preserved  for  cen- 
turies." 

The  news  of  this  discovery  will  be  joyfully 
welcomed  by  librarians  and  historical  insti- 
tutions everywhere  and  thorough  tests  should 
be  made  of  the  process. 

It  may  be  found  perfectly  feasible  to  apply 
the  preparation  to  paper  issued  from  now  on, 
but  there  will  still  remain  the  problem  of  the 
volumes  already  bound,  since  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  treat 
these  volumes  page  by  page  with  the  solu- 
tion, because  the  size  of  the  sheets  and  the 
weakened  condition  of  the  paper  would  make 
it  practically  impossible  to  handle  them. 

If  publishers  can  be  made  to  see  that  it  is 
to  their  interest  as  well  as  ours  to  have  their 
publications  preserved,  they  may  be  willing 
to  print  a  few  copies  of  each  issue  on  paper 
which  has  been  treated  with  this  chemical  in 
the  roll.  They  may  also  be  willing  to  co-oper- 
ate with  us  in  finding  the  best  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  bound  pages. 

The  only  practical  suggestion  I  have  to 
offer  at  this  time  is  that  a  committee  from 
this  Association  be  appointed  to  confer  with 
publishers  on  the  subject  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  newspaper  paper,  with  the  hope  of 
finding  a  practical  remedy  for  existing  condi- 
tions 
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LIBRARY  EFFICIENCY  UNDER  NEW  CONDITIONS* 
BY  HERBERT  OLIN  BRIGHAM,  Librarian,  Rhode  Island  State  Library 


LET  us  start  our  discussion  by  defining  the 
word  "efficiency."  The  ratio  of  useful  work 
or  the  effect  produced  to  the  energy  expended 
in  producing  it,  appears  to  be  the  definition 
which  best  fits  this  particular  theme  and 
which  may  be  called  the  text  of  this  address. 

The  library,  during  its  several  centuries  of 
active  or  inactive  work,  has  shown  a  vary- 
ing degree  of  efficiency.  This  efficiency  may 
be  partly  due  to  the  library  and  its  contents, 
to  the  librarian  and  his  ability,  to  the  form 
of  service  rendered  by  the  library,  and  even 
by  the  class  of  readers  who  patronize  it.  The 
earlier  libraries,  as  we  all  know,  were  scho- 
lastic in  type.  Their  custodians  jealously 
guarded  their  treasures,  and  their  chief  value 
lay  in  the  fact  that  they  saved  for  future 
generations  the  rare  and  precious  documents 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  eras.  The  scope  of 
this  paper  does  not  permit  an  exhaustive 
account  of  these  early  beginnings.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Kent  we 
have  been  introduced  to  John  Dury,  a  man 
of  many  parts,  who,  in  a  series  of  letters  to 
Samuel  Hartlib,  sets  forth  his  ideas  of  "libra- 
rie-keeping,"  and  some  of  his  advice  is  well 
worth  taking  in  our  modern  days.  I  only 
wish  that  time  would  allow  me  to  quote  at 
some  length  from  this  old  philosopher  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  says: 

"It  is  true  that  a  fair  Librarie,  is  not 
onely  an  ornament  and  credit  to  the  place 
where  it  is ;  but  an  useful  commoditie  by  it 
self  to  the  publick;  yet  in  effect  it  is  no  more 
than  a  dead  Bodie  as  now  it  is  constituted, 
in  comparison  of  what  it  might  bee,  if  it  were 
animated  with  a  publick  Smrit  to  keep  and 
use  it,  and  ordered  as  it  might  bee  for  pub- 
lick  service." 

Here  is  one  of  the  first  suggestions  of 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Dana  has  also  given  us  that  delightful 
discourse  on  the  qualities  and  duties  of  the 
librarian  by  Des  Ifoussaye,  delivered  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  1780.  In  this  address  the  emi- 
nent abbe  glorifies  the  position  of  a  librarian, 
and  shows  us  that  even  in  those  days  the  li- 

^*Read  at  Mackinac  Island  Conference,  American 
Library  Association,  before  National  Association  of 
State  Libraries,  July  i,  1910. 


brarian  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  "the  friend 
and  intelligent  guide  to  all  the  scholars  who 
may  visit  him."  He  thus  describes  the  duty 
of  a  librarian : 

"Forgetting  himself,  on  the  contrary,  and 
laying  aside  all  occupations,  he  will  lead  them 
forward  with  a  cheerful  interest,  taking  pleas- 
ure in  introducing  them  to  his  library ;  he 
will  examine  with  them  all  its  parts  and  di- 
visions; everything  precious  or  rare  that  it 
may  contain  he  will  himself  put  before  them. 
Should  a  particular  book  appear  to  be  even 
of  passing  interest  to  one  of  his  guests,  he 
will  quickly  seize  the  occasion,  and  obliging- 
ly place  it  at  his  service;  he  will  even,  more- 
over, have  the  delicate  attention  to  lay  open 
before  him  all  the  books  relating  to  the  same 
subject,  in  order  to  make  his  researches 
easier  and  more  complete." 

Legislative  reference  workers  please  take 
notice!  Des  Houssaye  continues:  "The  cus- 
todian of  a  literary  deposit  should  especially 
guard  himself  against  that  unfortunate  dispo- 
sition which  would  render  him,  like  the 
dragon  in  the  fable,  jealous  of  the  treasures 
entrusted  to  his  keeping,  and  lead  him  to 
conceal  from  the  inspection  of  the  public 
riches  which  had  been  brought  together  sole- 
ly with  the  view  of  being  placed  at  its  dis- 
position." 

And,  last  of  all,  we  must  not  forget  our 
dear  old  friend  Jared  Bean  and  his  delight- 
ful companion,  "Master  Enoch  Sneed."  Jared 
was  not  a  librarian,  he  was  a  library  keeper, 
and,  as  far  as  I  may  judge,  a  misogynist.  In 
fact  the  longer  you  associate  with  Jared  the 
more  intimate  you  become,  and  you  leave  him 
with  a  feeling  of  good  humor  if  only  he 
would  not  have  added  to  his  little  discourse 
that  "Cure  for  rattlesnake  bite."  If  Jared 
were  to  return  to  earth  to-day  he  would  be 
surprised  at  many  features  of  library  work, 
but  none,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  more  as- 
tonishing to  him  than  the  extraordinary  crea- 
tive energy  of  some  of  our  modern  librarians. 
He  would  find  the  true  and  the  false  side  by 
side,  Cardelius  hand  in  hand  with  John  Dury. 

In  later  days  the  demand  for  reading  pro- 
duced the  proprietary  libraries  which  catered 
to  the  cultured  element  in  the  community 
and  were  the  forerunners  of  the  great  mod- 
ern library.  The  men  who  presided  over 
these  institutions  were  scholars,  versed  in 
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the  knowledge  of  book  lore;  moreover,  they 
had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  re- 
spective libraries.  Side  by  side  with  these 
early  book  collections  were  the  libraries 
maintained  by  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  those  days.  It  was  before  the  time  of 
required  readings  and  of  reservations,  but 
those  old  libraries  were  used  in  an  intimate 
and  friendly  way. 

These  libraries  catered  to  the  cultured  ele- 
ment in  the  community  and  utterly  failed  to 
reach  the  vast  reading  public  which  has  since 
sprung  into  being.  They  were  without  ex- 
ception libraries  for  reference,  and  they  per- 
formed their  functions  admirably.  Judged 
by  modern  standards  their  efficiency  was  on 
a  low  plane.  They  were  not  administered 
under  business  conditions,  and  there  was  not 
that  vast  and  complex  system  which  charac- 
terizes the  libraries  of  the  present  day.  It 
would  have  been  an  offense  to  those  early 
pioneers  in  the  library  field  to  have  even 
suggested  some  of  our  modern  devices.  These 
libraries  were,  first  of  all,  a  retreat  from  the 
world  and  its  cares.  Originally  housed  in 
the  monasteries,  later  they  were  placed  in 
quiet,  even  obscure  corners,  away  from  the 
marts  of  business  and  commerce. 

Then  came  what  might  be  called  the  transi- 
tion period  in  library  work,  marked  by  the 
development  of  system  and  the  establishment 
of  uniform  usage  in  method.  During  this  pe- 
riod library  schools  were  established,  classi- 
fication created,  indexes  and  catalogs  devised. 
In  the  development  of  these  projects  four 
names  stand  out  in  strong  relief  —  Cutter, 
Dewey,  Fletcher  and  Poole. 

Much  of  this  early  work  was  experimental, 
but  the  standard  of  efficiency  was  slowly  im- 
proving. The  library  had  not  fully  adopted 
business  methods,  and  the  definite  relation- 
ship of  efficiency  to  the  expense  involved  was 
not  easily  ascertainable.  The  experience  of 
years  and  the  qualitative  analysis  of  the  work 
could  only  come  after  several  decades  of  ac- 
tual experience  with  the  various  methods  and 
devices  created  by  the  ingenious  minds  of 
these  early  organizers. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  study  the 
efficiency  of  the  library  as  exemplified  at  the 
present  time  and  under  the  conditions  that 
now  exist.  The  basis  of  efficiency  is  first  of 


all  the  equipment,  which  includes  the  books 
and  the  building  or  buildings  wherein  they 
are  housed;  secondly,  the  working  staff,  and 
lastly  the  patrons  of  the  library.  The  build- 
ing, one  of  the  most  necessary  factors  in  effi- 
ciency, has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion and  the  problems  thereby  created  have 
produced  a  distinct  type  of  architecture.  The 
library  building,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
one  whose  name  is  linked  to  the  end  of  finite 
time  with  the  library  movement,  has  become 
an  architectural  feature  of  nearly  every  city 
and  town  in  the  United  States,  and  the  power 
of  the  library  raised  to  a  transcendant  height 
as  compared  with  a  similar  position  fifteen 
or  even  ten  years  ago.  As  a  part  of  effi- 
ciency there  has  developed  an  architectural 
harmony  with  the  utilitarian  needs  of  the  ser- 
vice which  is  most  marked. 

The  books  are  the  crucial  test  of  efficiency. 
They  become  companions  for  the  book-lover, 
tools  for  the  worker  and  guide  books  for  the 
student.  The  books  may  be  likened  to  a  col- 
lection of  metals ;  the  rare  and  precious  stones 
are  represented  by  the  works  of  the  great 
writers ;  the  composites  and  amalgams  by 
volumes  which  have  in  them  the  blended 
qualities  of  the  good  and  the  bad;  the  ser- 
viceable books  which  correspond  to  the 
grosser  metals,  and  the  deceptive  volumes 
which  in  a  way  are  the  "fool's  gold"  of  the 
book  world.  To  these  should  be  added  the 
dross  which  accumulates  like  refuse  in  the 
gold  mine.  The  multiplicity  of  books  creates 
a  complex  problem.  In  every  line  of  activ- 
ity the  publishers  are  producing  vast  quanti- 
ties of  books  of  varying  degrees  of  useful- 
ness and  value.  Our  shelves  are  overloaded 
and  our  book  funds  unable  to  cope  with  the 
steady  stream  of  new  productions.  It  is  the 
period  of  the  minutiae  in  literature,  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  unimportant  and  the  creation 
of  the  unessential.  The  preservation  of  this 
gigantic  mass  is  insuperable. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  in  a  recent  address, 
deplored  this  growing  evil.  In  presenting  his 
argument  he  reviewed  the  accumulations  of 
six  generations,  and  showed  that  the  mass  of 
material  in  this  long  period  of  time  was  al- 
most nothing,  and  he  has  discovered  that  in 
the  present  period  the  other  extreme  has 
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been  reached,  creating  in  itself  a  problem  of 
a  monumental  nature.  He  notes  the  present 
tendency  to  preserve  material  of  slight  value, 
and  shows  the  results  as  exemplified  in  our 
overloaded  museums  and  libraries.  He  con- 
siders that  much  of  this  material  could  be 
swept  out  of  existence  with  little  loss  to  the 
world  of  scholarship.  He  says:  "The  stolid 
indifference  of  the  fathers  has  passed  in  the 
children  into  what  is  little  less  than  a  craze 
of  indiscriminate  preservation."  He  contin- 
ues:  "Moreover,  not  only  do  we  accumulate 
too  much,  but,  regardless  of  cost,  space  or 
utility,  we  duplicate  these  excessive  accumu- 
lations. Space,  money,  thought  and  labor  — 
all  should  be  devoted  to  the  accomplishment 
of  one  well-defined  result.  Miscellaneous  lit- 
erature and  collections,  no  matter  how  tempt- 
ing; works  of  art  or  of  archaeology,  no  mat- 
ter how  rare,  both  can  and  assuredly  will 
find  a  more  appropriate  place  elsewhere,  in 
libraries  and  museums  especially  designed  for 
their  reception,  display  and  study/' 

The  librarian  and  curator  will  eventually 
realize  that  this  world  of  ours  is  as  respects 
its  accumulations  passing  out  of  the  book- 
worm and  provincial  phase.  The  period  of 
miscellaneous,  accidental  and  duplicated  col- 
lections is  over,  and  civilization  is  entering 
on  an  epoch  of  collectivism  and  concentra- 
tion. 

While  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  all  of 
Mr.  Adam's  conclusions,  I  see  in  the  judg- 
ment of  that  learned  gentleman  a  warning 
that  we  all  should  heed.  Already  the  en- 
lightened men  who  are  controlling  our  mu- 
seums have  discovered  the  need  of  selection 
in  their  exhibits  and  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  family  keepsakes  has  been  removed  to 
store-rooms  and  to  the  scrap  heap.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  librarian  must  have  an 
accretive  faculty,  but  held  within  restraint. 
The  problem  of  the  multiplicity  of  books  is 
a  most  difficult  one.  It  stimulates  the  growth 
of  ill-assorted  collections  where  distinction 
between  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain.  It  causes  a  surplus  of 
material  which  in  itself  is  pure  wasted  en- 
ergy. 

One  may  summarize  the  possible  remedies 
for  this  condition  as  follows :  selection,  eval- 
uation, segregation,  coordination  and  cooper- 
ation. In  these  days  the  problem  of  selection 


is  not  extremely  difficult.  The  A.  L.  A.  cat- 
alog and  monthly  book  lists  solve  many  per- 
plexing problems,  and  in  addition  there  are 
other  qualitative  lists  of  more  or  less  merit. 
In  spite  of  great  care  inferior  books  will 
creep  into  a  collection,  and  the  inability  to 
reject  gifts  is  a  powerful  detriment  to  qual- 
ity. Local  needs  must  frequently  be  con- 
sulted and  the  whims  of  trustees  must  be 
complied  with.  Many  times  in  purchasing  a 
book  we  invest  the  money  in  an  expensive 
work  where  a  cheaper  edition  would  be 
equally  as  serviceable.  The  library  must  also 
cope  with  the  problems  of  worthless  fiction 
and  with  the  class  of  book  which  borders  on 
the  domain  of  indecency. 

Evaluation  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
question  of  moment.  Discrimination  in  book 
purchasing  requires  a  high  degree  of  eval- 
uation. A  recent  tendency  to  make  inserts  and 
cross  references  on  the  catalog  cards  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  The  stumbling 
block  which  confronts  us  is  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  suitable  persons  to  evaluate  the 
books.  Eventually  much  of  this  work  will 
come  under  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  the  aid  to  the 
confused  librarian  will  be  most  welcome. 

Segregation  in  a  sense  is  an  extension  of 
selection,  and  even  trespasses  on  the  line  of 
coqrdfnation.  It  aims  to  group  the  geneal- 
ogies in  one  library,  the  history  material  in 
another  book  center,  and  the  works  of  art  in 
still  another  library  which,  for  one  cause  or 
another,  have  special  reasons  for  collecting 
these  several  lines.  In  the  cities  of  moderate 
size  this  scheme  has  been  worked  out  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success,  and  doubtless  the  idea 
could  be  extended  to  the  library  centers  of 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

Cooperation  has  also  been  given  a  great 
degree  of  publicity,  and  several  schemes  for 
working  together  have  been  outlined.  One 
need  only  mention  cooperative  book  selection 
by  the  several  libraries  in  a  community  (an 
entirely  feasible  method),  occasional  meeting 
of  heads  of  libraries  for  discussion  of  com- 
mon interests,  and  a  determination  of  re- 
stricted areas  of  activity.  All  this,  if  prop- 
erly administered,  means  a  gain  in  efficiency, 
and  that  is  why  it  is  discussed  in  this  paper. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dross  that  has  been 
mentioned  has  a  certain  bibliographical  value 
and  will  doubtless,  in  the  future,  cause  the 
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creation  of  great  central  collections.  We  al- 
ready have  in  the  Library  of  Congress  a  col- 
lection of  this  character,  and  time  will  doubt- 
less show  the  necessity  of  similar  libraries  of 
lesser  scope  in  other  large  centers  of  the 
country.  Storage  collections  will  be  formed 
which  will  become  reservoir  libraries  for  ex- 
tensive areas  and  will  create  a  pronounced  ex- 
tension of  the  inter-library  loan  system.  These 
large  central  libraries  will  become  clearing 
houses  for  the  smaller  libraries  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  the  development  of  the 
"want  and  offer"  system  of  obtaining  books 
will  restrict  the  purchases  in  certain  classes. 
Volumes  of  slight  importance  will  find  their 
way  to  these  reservoir  libraries,  and  will  be 
obtained  from  this  source  through  the  inter- 
library  loan.  In  the  larger  cities  several  li- 
braries may  find  in  cooperative  storage  a 
solution  of  the  problem  that  will  cause  an 
economical  saving,  as  the  ground  value  and 
up-keep  will  be  less  than  in  the  main  libra- 
ries. On  the  other  hand,  it  will  necessitate  a 
distributing  service  of  more  or  less  extent. 
Storage  collections  will  reduce  the  initial 
cost  of  care,  of  service  and  of  preparation  for 
the  shelf,  and  in  addition  the  slight  delay  in 
obtaining  the  volume  will  be  offset  by  the 
inevitable  completeness  of  the  collection.  The 
participants  in  one  or  another  of  these  plans 
may  be  the  Library  of  Congress,  some  of  the 
large  city  libraries,  or  certain  state  libraries. 
In  many  cases  the  state  library  is  the  focal 
center  of  library  activity,  located  as  it  is  in 
many  instances  at  the  geographical  and  com- 
mercial center  of  the  state.  It  is  most  nat- 
ural that  the  reservoir  libraries  should  be 
established  under  the  roof  of  the  state  build- 
ing, and  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  entire  state 
should  pay  for  the  up-keep  and  care  of  these 
storage  volumes.  The  development  of  some 
definite  plan  along  these  general  lines  will 
present  many  features  of  increased  efficiency. 
The  next  basis  of  efficiency  is  the  working 
staff,  which  becomes,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
a  most  powerful  aid  or  a  distinct  hindrance 
to  efficiency.  Training,  personality,  knowl- 
edge of  the  library,  general  information,  dis- 
cipline and  ambition  all  become  potent  factors 
to  create  efficiency  or  its  reverse  in  the  work- 
ing staff.  To  these  might  be  added  a  number 
of  traits  which,  if  exemplified,  would  bear 
their  part  in  creating  an  efficient  library  as- 


sistant. Such,  for  example,  as  mental  equip- 
ment, scholarship,  power  of  application, 
knowledge  of  books,  business  habits,  execu- 
tive ability,  tact  and  personal  appearance. 
Training  may  be  through  apprenticeship  or 
by  means  of  a  library  school,  and  in  one  case 
you  may  fail  to  get  results  by  apprenticeship 
or  you  may  turn  out  of  the  library  school  an 
over-trained  assistant.  It  altogether  depends 
upon  the  individual  personality  and  the  ser- 
vice requirements  of  the  future  position.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  a  well-trained  man 
or  woman  has  a  better  chance  than  one  who 
has  had  a  modicum  of  training.  In  securing 
assistants  I  think  that  nearly  all  of  us  judge 
by  personality.  We  all  make  errors  in  judg- 
ment, but  as  a  rule  a  pleasing  presence  is  an 
excellent  asset.  The  impression  on  the  pa- 
tron is  much  enhanced  by  amiability,  accu- 
racy, poise  and  stability.  The  value  of  an 
assistant  is  much  increased  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  library. 
With  the  continued  growth  of  the  larger  li- 
braries and  the  constantly  widening  range  of 
research,  it  is  becoming  impossible  for  us  to 
know  our  libraries ;  but  many  members  of 
the  staff  utterly  depend  upon  the  card  cat- 
alog for  their  entire  source  of  information 
and  fail  to  tax  their  memories  to  the  slight- 
est degree.  You  will  invariably  find  that 
these  people  are  lacking  in  general  informa- 
tion, which  is  that  broad  knowlege  obtained 
through  environment,  education  and  travel. 
The  study  of  mnemonics  is  useless  if  a  per- 
son is  not  habituated  to  training  the  mind, 
and  in  my  belief  one-half  the  value  of  a  good 
assistant  lies  in  a  retentive  memory. 

Discipline  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  effi- 
ciency. Rules  and  regulations  posted  all  over 
the  library  are  useless  if  the  morale  of  the 
staff  is  weak.  It  is  not  a  vital  problem  in  a 
small  library,  but  it  is  a  greater  factor  in 
efficiency  than  people  realize.  Ambition  may 
be  scarcely  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  library.  Undoubtedly  an  unam- 
bitious assistant  has  a  strong  influence  over 
others,  and  the  chronic  grumbler  on  the  staff 
has  an  insiduous  influence  which  is  sometimes 
scarcely  detectable,  and  the  head  librarian, 
unaware  of  the  cause  of  the  defection,  is  un- 
able to  put  his  hand  upon  the  source  of  the 
trouble. 

The  patrons  of  the  library  play  a  part  in 
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keeping  up  the  standard  of  efficiency.  The 
intelligent  user  of  the  library  may  or  may 
not  work  to  that  end,  as  oftentimes  persons 
of  cultivation  become  more  carping  in  their 
criticism  and  by  their  excessive  demands 
create  friction  and  annoyance.  The  foreign 
element  in  the  community  have  a  great  re- 
spect for  the  library  and,  as  a  rule,  obey  its 
regulations,  but  oftentimes  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  our  language  requires  a  greater 
degree  of  individual  attention. 

Relation  of  efficiency  to  expense.  The  li- 
brary in  its  balance  sheet  should  show  a  fixed 
income  derived  from  the  aid  of  the  state, 
from  the  support  of  the  city  or  town.,  from 
endowment  and  from  gift,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  show  an  expense  for  building, 
interest  on  the  investment,  equipment,  sup- 
plies, service,  books  and  binding.  To  this 
should  be  added  a  factor  of  the  library  econ- 
omy which  is  in  no  sense  a  financial  one,  but 
which  I  have  termed  for  want  of  a  better 
phrase  "the  value."  Considering  the  items 
of  expense  as  enumerated,  the  building  and 
its  care  presents  a  few  problems.  An  old 
structure  is  often  false  economy.  The  up- 
keep of  an  antiquated  building  is  much  more 
expensive  than  a  new  one,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  new  building  frequently  increases 
the  cost  of  operation.  This,  however,  is  off- 
set by  the  augmented  use  which  an  up-to- 
date  structure  invariably  creates.  The  stand- 
ard of  equipment  somewhat  depends  upon 
the  wealth  of  the  library.  There  is  a  happy 
medium  between  extravagance  and  cheap- 
ness, but  a  little  ingenuity  in  selecting  the 
equipment  may  often  produce  desirable  re- 
sults. Supplies  of  a  library  are  frequently 
purchased  without  regard  to  saving  in  ex- 
pense. Where  certain  articles  are  obtained 
in  large  quantities,  buying  of  first  hands  is 
a  decided  advantage  and  often  saves  a  large 
amount.  The  introduction  of  vacuum  clean- 
ers and  other  modern  devices  which  in  them- 
selves require  a  large  outlay  at  the  outset 
doubtless  are  savers  in  the  long  run. 

The  quality  of  service  in  a  library  is  fre- 
quently disregarded.  In  the  smaller  libraries 
the  staff  frequently  consists  of  volunteers, 
who  are  often  inefficient.  In  selecting  a  li- 
brarian, a  library  board  aiming  to  obtain  the 
best,  secures  too  high  grade  a  man  who  is 
far  above  his  position  and  soon  seeks  larger 


fields  of  usefulness.  On  the  other  hand',  bar- 
gaining for  an  inexpensive  and  low  grade 
library  head  is  even  more  injudicious.  To- 
day the  salary  list  is  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems in  the  library  field.  A  library  does  not 
show  and  never  can  show  a  book  profit,  and 
a  librarian  sees  himself  outstripped  in  finan- 
cial gain  by  his  associates  in  the  business 
world.  Commercial  life  offers  greater  op- 
portunities and  in  some  instances  greater  re- 
wards, but  the  emoluments  of  library  work 
cannot  be  ignored,  and  men  will  continue  to 
reject  the  advances  of  the  business  world 
and  in  spite  of  monetary  sacrifices  stick  to 
their  chosen  profession.  In  this  respect  the 
library  profession  must  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  the  ministry  and  the  teaching 
profession. 

Books  are  naturally  the  main  expense  of 
the  library,  and  as  they  are  in  every  sense 
the  stock-in-trade  it  is  most  essential  that 
the  library  shelves  should  be  well  filled  with 
properly  selected  volumes  rather  than  that 
additional  expense  should  be  placed  in  rare 
marbles  in  the  rotundas  or  elaborate  carv- 
ings on  the  pediments.  Expenditure  for  bind- 
ing, which  is  a  part  of  book  expense,  is  al- 
most invariably  a  deferred  outlay.  In  many 
of  our  libraries  too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
this  side  of  the  work.  It  not  only  increases 
the  life  of  the  book,  but  adds  so  much  to  the 
appearance  of  the  library.  In  recent  days 
we  have  had  more  or  less  information  about 
book  restoration  and  binding  preservations ; 
we  shall  in  the  future  doubtless  use  many  of 
these  devices  in  order  to  save  our  leather 
bound  books. 

The  sources  of  possible  income  of  the  li- 
brary have  already  been  noted.  The  state 
support  should  be  rational  and  properly  dis- 
tributed, the  civic  support  should  be  ade- 
quate and  in  keeping  with  the  size  and  wealth 
of  the  city,  and  in  addition  a  strong  endow- 
ment fund  should  be  maintained.  The  last 
source  of  income  is  gifts,  which  may  come 
through  donation  or  by  solicitation.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  receipt  of  gifts  may  be 
stimulated  by  judicious  and  proper  fore- 
thought. 

The  proper  balance  between  the  income 
and  the  expense  is  only  obtained  by  careful 
financial  administration.  It  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  in  this  respect. 
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The  difference  in  type  of  library  and  the 
varying  sources  of  income  create  distinct 
methods  of  financial  management. 

The  "value"  of  the  library  is  outside  the 
domain  of  calculation.  It  is  the  unconscious 
influence  exerted ;  it  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  good  will  of  the  library.  The  institution 
becomes  a  distinct  aid  for  the  community, 
and  is  either  powerful  and  far-reaching  or 
weak  aud  restricted  in  its  influence.  In  its 
relation  to  the  patrons  it  reaches  out  toward 
the  individual.  Its  aid  is  unknown,  unappre- 
ciable  and  unestimable.  Recently  a  reference 
librarian  alluded  to  this  matter  and  called 
my  attention  to  several  striking  instances  of 
this  side  of  library  work.  The  influence  on 
the  young  school  boy  in  his  first  use  of  the 
library,  on  the  young  man  in  a  strange  city, 
on  the  book  loving  reader,  on  the  keen  stu- 
dent of  research,  is  too  deep,  too  subtle  to 
be  capable  of  analysis. 

The  library  in  its  cultural  value  stands 
with  art,  music  and  the  asthetic  influences. 
The  cultural  value  can  only  be  approximated, 
and  beyond  that  you  have  the  indefinable 
value  which  in  a  sense  is  the  specific  effect  of 
the  entire  library  movement.  The  library 
should  be  judged  by  the  results  on  the  read- 
ers and  not  by  machinery.  Considered  from 
this  point  of  view  analysis  of  income  and  ex- 
pense are  as  naught.  Personality  counts. 
You  cannot  estimate  the  influence  of  Justin 
Winsor,  William  F.  Poole,  C.  A.  Cutter  or 
Melvil  Dewey  by  analytic  methods. 

The  relation  of  efficiency  to  energy  de- 
pends somewhat  upon  the  comparative  value 
of  the  varying  line  of  activity,  and  also  upon 
the  local  needs  and  conditions  of  the  specific 
library.  In  estimating  the  value  in  ratio  to 
the  energy  expended,  one  cannot  draw  posi- 
tive deductions.  One  can  only  approximate 
the  results  at  the  conclusion  of  a  given  year, 
and  can  only  judge  the  comparative  strength 
or  value  of  a  given  department  by  indefinite 
and  indefinable  standards. 

This  brings  us  by  an  easy  step  to  the  ques- 
tion of  statistics.  There  are  certain  funda- 
mental statistics  which  must  naturally  find 
their  way  into  every  library  report.  On  the 
financial  side  are  the  treasurer's  statements 
and  distribution  of  book  funds,  and  on  the 
administrative  side  the  stock  of  the  library, 
the  accessions  and  circulation.  Reaching  out 


beyond  these  figures  we  have  the  circulation 
per  volume,  the  number  of  book  users  di- 
vided by  sex,  age  and  even  race  and  color. 
Some  time  ago  some  one  tried  to  ascertain 
what  a  library  report  should  contain,  and  if 
the  advice  was  followed  in  its  entirety  the 
report  would  be  bulky  and  replete  with  fig- 
ures containing  what  might  be  considered  in 
part  a  useless  mass  of  information.  I  should 
err  in  the  other  direction  and  omit  from  the 
library  report  much  material  that  now  creeps 
into  many  of  the  reports  of  the  larger  libra- 
ries. I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  should 
discard  valuable  statistical  data,  but  that  we 
should  judge  the  library  report  somewhat  by 
its  use,  eighty  or  one  hundred  pages  of  care- 
fully tabulated  material  in  some  respects  is  in- 
ferior to  a  dozen  or  twenty  pages  of  well-di- 
gested and  carefully  compiled  material.  What 
we  need  is  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in 
our  library  statistics,  and  the  tabular  informa- 
tion presented  in  our  reports  confined  almost 
entirely  to  certain  fundamental  figures.  My 
own  experience  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  this  Association  to  compile  sta- 
tistics of  state  librarians,  indicates  clearly  the 
hopelessness  of  attempting  to  present  com- 
parative statistics  of  libraries  even  of  the 
same  general  class.  Statistics  only  add  to 
efficiency  when  they  are  compiled  with  the 
minimum  of  cost  and  the  maximum  of 
value. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  prevent  library 
efficiency  are  the  incompetent  librarian,  in- 
active trustees,  apathetic  public,  politics,  im- 
proper selection  of  books,  insufficient  funds 
and  crowded  quarters.  The  inefficient  libra- 
rian is  sometimes  merely  a  misfit.  He  may 
have  mistaken  his  calling,  and  should  have 
undertaken  a  vocation  which  required  more 
manual  labor  and  less  brain  work.  Many  of 
our  librarians  start  out  with  ambition  and 
work  under  a  high  degree  of  ability,  then 
they  appear  to  atrophy,  and  gradually  the 
well  springs  of  ambition  are  stifled  and  the 
man  continues  to  hold  the  position  with  flag- 
ging interest  and  with  slight  desire  for  ad- 
vancement. Oftentimes  lack  of  appreciation  is 
the  cause  of  this  condition.  The  inactive 
trustee  is  a  type  frequently  found  upon  the 
officiating  boards.  He  may  have  been  placed 
there  through  error  in  selection,  as  a  social 
ornament,  or  through  some  inordinate  ambi- 
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tion  of  his  own.  The  apathy  of  the  public 
may  be  caused  by  an  inactive  librarian,  by 
lack  of  proper  publicity  methods,  or  even  by 
the  obscure  location  of  the  library  building. 
Politics  as  a  factor  in  inefficiency  is  becoming 
less  and  less  apparent.  Americans  have  a 
higher  civic  sense  than  they  possessed  a  gen- 
eration ago,  and  to-day  politics  play  a  very 
small  part  in  the  administration  of  our  state 
.and  city  libraries. 

Improper  selection  of  books  as  an  ineffi- 
cient agent  is  not  easily  recognized.  It  is 
generally  due  to  ignorant  administration  and 
is  so  insidious  as  to  defy  analysis.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  competent  judge  entering  a  li- 
brary can  often  estimate  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  librarian  by  an  examination  of 
the  books  on  the  shelves.  Its  effect  is  more 
noticeable  upon  the  cultural  value  of  the  li- 
brary than  upon  the  potentiality.  Insufficient 
funds  and  crowded  quarters  go  hand  in  hand. 
They  clog  the  energies  of  the  library,  and  the 
congested  condition  causes  more  or  less  con- 
fusion in  usage. 

Business  methods  in  library  administration 
should  include  wise  purchasing,  proper  au- 
diting, sufficient  service,  legitimate  publicity 
methods,  proper  municipal  appropriations  and 
intelligent  trusteeship.  Proper  buying  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  and  the  modern  li- 
brarian can  hardly  fail,  if  he  uses  the  re- 
sources at  his  command,  to  obtain  a  well- 
selected  stock.  In  spite  of  these  facts  the 
subscription  book  agent  continues  to  ply  his 
trade  among  our  fraternity,  and  many  an  un- 
worthy set  purchased  through  this  source 
finds  its  way  to  the  shelves.  Many  of  our 
libraries  are  hampered  by  unbusinesslike  fi- 
nancial methods,  and  most  of  the  trouble  is 
due  to  inefficient  treasures  and  to  careless 
bookkeeping.  The  library  touches  the  public 
through  the  service,  and  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  modern  system  we  have  lost  the 
personal  contact  which  the  growth  of  the 
library  and  the  development  of  the  machin- 
ery has  altered.  Yet  the  larger  library  must 
meet  the  public,  and  it  must  do  it  through 
legitimate  publicity  methods.  It  must  find 
its  place  in  the  community,  and  it  must  be 
constantly  reaching  out  toward  its  clientele. 
It  may  reach  the  public  in  an  indirect  way 
through  the  municipal  government  and  by 
bringing  its  claims  before  the  city  or  town. 


The  library  may  obtain  thereby  recognition 
which  gives  it  a  definite  standing  in  the  com- 
munity and  a  specific  part  in  the  financial 
budget  of  the  municipal  corporation.  To  this 
end  lobbying  may  not  be  necessary:  but  con- 
stant observation  on  the  part  of  the  city  offi- 
cials of  the  workings  of  the  library  may  pro- 
duce beneficial  results.  It  frequently  is  a 
custom  for  the  city  or  town  to  be  represented 
in  the  library  management  by  ex-ofiicio  mem- 
bership, but  this  system  of  selection  often 
fails  to  obtain  intelligent  trustees  who  sim- 
ply have  a  perfunctory  interest  in  the  library. 

Efficiency  in  library  extension  reaches  out 
through  the  branch  library,  the  deposit  sta- 
tion and  the  travelling  library.  Another 
form  of  extension  might  be  called  suburban 
affiliation,  whereby  the  libraries  which  con- 
verge about  the  city's  borders  may  be  brought 
more  or  less  in  touch  with  the  large  public 
libraries  at  the  civic  centers.  One  can  only 
allude  to  the  extension  wrork  with  the  schools, 
with  the  factories  and  in  the  homes.  It  is 
all  a  part  of  the  outside  potentiality.  The 
library  conferences  have  a  part  in  efficiency. 
These  gatherings  act  as  a  stimulus  to  ambi- 
tion, as  an  educational  factor  and  as  a  part 
of  the  broadening  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
librarian.  But  one  must  consider  their  value 
in  comparison  with  the  expense  involved. 
The  multiplicity  of  associations  brings  this 
subject  more  and  more  before  our  minds, 
and  the  financial  burden  which  the  growth  of 
the  associations  imposes  is  of  no  small  mo- 
ment. Some  method  of  affiliation  or  amalga- 
mation must  be  found  to  solve  this  perplex- 
ing problem,  which  is  yearly  growing  more 
and  more  potent.  The  gain  in  power  through 
a  conference  somewhat  depends  upon  the  in- 
dividual. Library  conferences  are  like  a  col- 
lege education.  What  you  learn  in  the  class 
room  is  a  small  portion  of  the  college  course, 
and  what  you  obtain  through  papers  read  in 
these  conferences  in  the  same  manner  is  only 
a  part  of  the  benefits  of  the  conference.  In 
one  way  it  surely  increases  the  breadth  of 
view  of  the  librarian,  and  he  becomes  a 
stronger  factor  in  his  community. 

But  to  return  to  our  main  theme.  Effi- 
ciency is  the  keynote  of  modern  business, 
and  the  libraries  on  their  part  must  meet  the 
new  conditions,  but  they  must  not  make  the 
plant  a  test  of  efficiency.  They  must  apply 
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their  evaluation  tests  with  sanity,  and  must 
recognize  the  impossibility  of  judging  the 
value  of  the  library  by  the  tests  of  industrial 
production.  One  of  our  librarians,  in  criti- 
cising a  study  of  college  efficiency  as  applied 
to  Oberlin  College,  stated  "that  such  a  meth- 
od is  like  an  attempt  to  weight  distance  or 
measure  wit;  that  is,  to  bring  the  essentially 
imponderable  and  intangible  within  rules  that 
apply  only  to  material  things."  The  modern 
craze  for  the  laboratory  method  may  bring  us 
to  this  extreme,  and  we  may  find  ourselves 
judging  the  library  by  the  extent  of  circula- 
tion or  by  the  number  of  registration  cards 
issued  in  a  given  year.  The  one  thought  to 
keep  in  mind  when  discussing  library  effi- 
ciency is  that  the  library  is  not  only  a  reser- 
voir for  collecting,  assorting,  cataloging  and 
distributing  books,  but  is  also  created  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  knowledge  and  in- 
creasing the  ethical  and  aesthetic  life  of  our 
towns  and  cities. 


SELECTION  AND  PRESERVATION  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  PERIODICALS  * 

THE  short  time  allowed  for  the  preparation 
of  this  paper  and  the  press  of  other  duties 
has  prevented  that  complete  and  systematic 
study  of  the  practice  of  the  various  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations  which 
was  at  first  intended,  and  which  should  be 
made  as  a  basis  for  action  on  this  subject  of 
the  selection  and  preservation  of  agricultural 
periodical  literature.  For  it  is  certain  that 
no  one  institution,  not  even  the  Library  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  without  great 
expense  for  storage  space,  clerical  labor  and 
binding,  could  hope  to  procure  and  preserve 
all  of  the  agricultural  journals  that  have 
been,  now  are  and  hereafter  shall  be  printed. 
Many  of  these  journals  are  of  small  value  or 
of  local  interest  onlv  or  important  for  statis- 
tical purposes  chiefly,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  each  separate  School  of  Agri- 
culture or  Experiment  Station  should  keep 
complete  files  of  all  of  them  on  their  library 
shelves  even  if  they  could  obtain  them. 
Cooperation  and  coordination  of  effort  is 
necessary,  and  a  study  of  the  practice  of  all 
of  the  active  agricultural  libraries  must  be 
made  as  a  basis  for  this  concerted  action. 

This  paper  therefore  is  merely  preliminary 
and  general  in  its  nature. 

It  will  be  quite  unnecessarv  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  periodical  literature  to 
the  librarians  of  agricultural  libraries.  It  is 

*  Read  at  Mackinac  Island  Conference.  American 
Library  Association,  at  the  Agricultural  Libraries 
Round  Table,  July  4,  1910. 


safe  to  say  that  in  all  of  them  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  annual  accessions  ar<_- 
serial  in  character,  including  the  bulletin- 
and  reports  of  societies,  state  boards  and 
stations,  together  with  the  regular  periodi- 
cals dealing  with  agriculture  and  related  sub- 
jects. 

i.  Of  first  importance  to  an  agricultural 
library  are  the  journals  representing  those 
sciences  which  underlie  agriculture  or  are 
closely  related  to  it.  These  include  the  bio- 
logical sciences  —  anatomy,  physiology,  bac- 
teriology, botany,  and  zoology  with  their 
subdivisions,  together  with  geology,  physics 
and  chemistry.  In  fact  hardly  a  science  ex- 
ists which  may  not  at  some  point  yield  matter 
of  value  to  the  agriculturist.  If  the  School 
of  Agriculture  is  part  of  a  university,  most 
of  these  journals,  being  of  interest  to  other 
departments  of  the  institution,  will  naturally 
be  in  the  general  library.  In  most  cases  it  is 
enough  for  the  agricultural  library  that  they 
are  on  the  campus,  either  in  the  main  library 
or  in  one  of  the  department  libraries,  where 
they  can  be  made  available  to  the  agricultural 
student  and  professor.  Here  is  a  place  where 
the  general  college  library  and  the  libraries 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  if  all  three  exist,  may  co- 
operate with  good  advantage,  by  seeing  that 
all  the  valuable  scientific  periodicals  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  foreign  languages  are  subscribed 
for  by  one  or  the  other  of  them.  No  library 
can  have  too  many  of  these  reputable  jour- 
nals, the  supply  being  limited  only  by  space, 
cost  and  the  ability  of  the  faculty  to  use 
them. 

It  is  necessary  to  secure  these  by  purchase, 
very  few  being  available  gratuitously  to  any 
one  library.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all 
should  be  bound.  The  money  spent  in  a  sub- 
scription is  practically  wasted  unless  the  vol- 
umes are  preserved  complete  and  in  useable 
form,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  binding 
them. 

Included  in  this  group  should  be  men- 
tioned the  engineering  periodicals,  a  selec- 
tion of  which  should  be  included  in  every 
agricultural  library  or  be  otherwise  available 
to  it.  The  chief  engineering  topics  of  in- 
terest to  agricultural  students  at  present  are 
cement  and  concrete,  the  building  arts,  farm 
machinery,  road  making,  the  gas  engine,  irri- 
gation and  drainage. 

For  the  most  part  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  class  of  journal  is  available  to 
the  searcher  by  means  of  indexes,  annual  or 
consolidated,  and  this  fact  supplies  another 
argument  for  their  binding  and  preservation. 
2.  A  second  gr6up  of  journals  of  interest 
and  value  to  students  of  agriculture  are  the 
trade  journals  cf  the  various  manufacturing 
industries  associated  with  agriculture,  to 
which  agriculture  supplies  raw  materials,  or 
which  have  a  reflex  influence  on  agriculture 
from  the  nature  of  the  demand  which  they 
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make  for  certain  types  of  product,  or  because 
the  farming  population  is  a  large  consumer 
of  their  product.  These  may  or  may  not  be 
of  interest  to  other  departments  of  an  edu- 
cational institution  with  which  an  agricul- 
tural library  may  be  associated.  And  here 
again  is  a  field  for  the  fullest  cooperation 
between  the  various  interests  involved.  These 
journals  are  devoted  largely  to  the  commer- 
cial side  of  industry  as  related  to  the  produc- 
tion, distribution  and  consumption  of  the 
great  staples  or  of  manufactured  articles. 
There  is  a  very  great  variety  of  these  period- 
icals, hardly  a  _trade  or  industry  being  un- 
represented. The  selection  therefore  must 
be  determined  by  local  needs  and  conditions, 
consideration  being  given  to  the  industries 
of  the  state,  the  courses  given  in  the  School 
of  Agriculture  or  the  experimental  work 
carried  on  by  the  station.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd for  an  agricultural  library,  as  such,  and 
apart  from  any  definite  need  for  them,  to  at- 
tempt to  cover  the  whole  of  this  vast  field 
even  by  a  representative  of  each  trade  or 
industry.  Very  few  of  these  journals  are 
provided  with  an  annual  index,  and  they  are 
usually  not  included  in  any  of  the  consoli- 
dated indexes,  so  that  their  use  as  reference 
material  is  difficult.  Also  their  bulk  far  put- 
runs  their  real  reference  value,  so  that  bind- 
ing is  an  expensive  matter.  If  bound  they 
should  be  covered  with  a  material  that  will 
last  well  in  an  undisturbed  state,  as  after  a 
few  years  they  are  likely  to  be  little  used. 
Notwithstanding  this  their  value  for  current 
use  is  often  very  high. 

3.  The  third  group  of  journals  of  interest 
to  the  agricultural  library  are  the  strictly 
professional  periodicals,  the  farm  papers,  of 
which  there  is  always  a  luxuriant  crop.  With 
few  exceptions  the  profession  of  agriculture 
can  take  but  little  pride  in  journals  of  this 
class.  In  many  cases  they  aim  to  provide 
all  the  reading  necessary  for  a  farmer  and 
his  family,  being  newspaper  and  magazine  in 
one,  providing  him  with  professional  infor- 
mation, amusement,  social,  political  and  re- 
ligious instruction  to  the  extent  of  20  to  30 
pages  per  week  and  all  for  $i  a  year.  Many 
of  them  will  in  time  come  to  provide  a  fine 
field  for  the  sociologist  who  wishes  to  study 
rural  conditions  in  a  given  state  or  territory. 
But  whatever  their  value  socially  or  statis- 
tically, to  the  student  or  professor  of  an 
agricultural  college  it  must  be  admitted  that 
their  actual  value  is  slight. 

This  is  not  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  their 
value  to  the  farming  community  has  also 
been  small  notwithstanding  their  obvious  de- 
ficiencies. Many  of  them  have  had  a  long 
and  an  honorable  history.  They  did  much  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  scientific  methods  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Any  library 
which  has  files  or  even  odd  volumes  of  agri- 
cultural journals  dating  before  1870  may  con- 
sider itself  fortunate.  This  early  literature 


now  of  historical  value  is  in  a  class  by  itself, 
and  no  library  would  think  of  discarding  it 
or  hesitate  to  acquire  it. 

In  1872  there  were  21  weekly  and  35  month- 
ly or  semi-monthly  newspapers  and  period- 
icals published  in  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
and  stock-breeder.  Doubtless  as  many  more 
had  even  at  that  time  been  discontinued,  for 
the  mortality  rate  in  this  group  is  very  high. 
The  number  of  these  journals  has  largely 
increased  during  the  last  15  or  20  years.  In 
1894  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  receiving  100  journals  of  this 
kind,  while  in  1909  they  were  receiving  nearly 
300.  Many  of  the  stations  and  agricultural 
libraries  receive  from  100  to  200  by  gift  or 
exchange.  In  1904  the  American  Newspaper 
Annual  listed  420  of  these  farm  journals  in 
the  United  States  alone,  while  in  1910  the 
number  was  435. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  any  one  li- 
brary to  receive,  bind  and  preserve  all  of 
these  journals  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  prac- 
tically all  of  them,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
have  some  claim  to  immortality.  I  believe 
that  the  libraries  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form in  preserving  the  periodical  literature 
of  their  own  state.  If  the  agricultural  libra- 
ries will  not  do  it  no  one  will.  The  scientific 
journals  and  the  trade  journals  already  men- 
tioned will  be  preserved  entirely  independ- 
ently of  the  agricultural  libraries.  The  scien- 
tific and  technical  and  special  libraries  will 
take  care  of  that.  Surely  the  agricultural 
libraries  may  be  expected  to  care  for  the 
journals  in  their  own  special  field,  although 
they  do  not  form  the  most  valuable  part  of 
their  collections  from  the  point  of  view  of 
study  and  research.  This  plan  will  indeed 
put  an  uneven  burden  upon  the  libraries. 
Some  libraries  would  have  but  a  single  jour- 
nal to  care  for,  while  others,  such  as  Califor- 
nia, Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
New  York,  would  have  from  15  to  50  to  pro- 
vide for.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  libra- 
ries of  these  states  would  be  better  able  to 
assume  the  burden  than  those  of  less  pop- 
ulous and  less  wealthy  states. 

The  real  question,  however,  as  to  what  are 
the  best  of  the  agricultural  journals  still 
awaits  an  answer.  The  expert  advice  of  the 
officials  of  the  various  colleges  and  stations 
and  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  yet  been  taken  on  this  subject,  and  be- 
fore it  is  taken  no  final  answer  can  be  given. 
About  a  year  ago  several  of  the  agricultural 
college  libraries  were  asked  what  American 
farm  journals  were  bound  for  permanent 
preservation.  Answers  were  received  from 
five  and  the  results  have  some  interest  in  this 
connection.  These  libraries  bound  7,  10,  14, 
18,  and  32  titles,  respectively.  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  was  bound  by  all  five  libraries; 
Wallace's  Farmer  by  four:  Country  Gentle- 
men, American  Sheepbreeder,  Breeders'  Ga- 
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zettc,  Hoard's  Dairyman  and  Jersey  Bulletin 
by  three;  American  Agriculturist,  Farmer's 
Advocate,  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press,  American  Fertilizer,  American  Vet- 
erinary Review,  Gardening,  Garden  Maga- 
zine, Irrigation  Age,  and  Holstein-Fricsian 
Register  by  two ;  while  39  others  were  bound 
in  one  library  only,  making  a  total  of  54 
American  farm  journals  bound  by  these  five 
libraries.  In  addition  10  foreign  periodicals 
were  bound. 

Much  might  be  said  with  reference  to  these 
foreign  journals — as  to  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing volumes  of  the  titles  in  the  third  group, 
the  difficulty  of  completing  broken  volumes 
and  sets,  the  proper  materials  for  binding 
and  other  topics  that  will  inevitably  suggest 
themselves  to  those  who  have  worked  with 
this  class  of  literature.  Without  going  fur- 
ther into  details,  however,  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  will  be  fulfilled  by  suggesting  three 
desiderata  .in  this  field  : 

(1)  A    check   list    of   agricultural    period- 
icals  in  the  three  groups  mentioned   above, 
giving  a  complete  statement  of  the  volumes 
existing  in  the   agricultural  libraries  of  the 
country.    Such  a  list  or  catalog  of  one  library 
was  issued  by  the  Library  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1901  as  Bulletin  37. 

(2)  An  agreement  by  the  various  agricul- 
tural libraries  that  they  will  endeavor  to  se- 
cure  complete   sets   of  and  to  bind  all   the 
agricultural   journals   of  Group   3   published 
within  the  state. 

(3)  An    attempt   at   the    appraisement,   by 
means  o'f  the  advice  of  experts,  of  the  more 
worthy  of  the  journals,  especially  in  Group 
3,  so  that  a  list  of  from  20  to  50  might  be 
selected  in  the  various  departments  of  agri- 
cultural  science,   as   a  guide  to   the  smaller 
agricultural  libraries  and  to  the  public  libra- 
ries that  are  beginning  to  pay  some  attention 
to  the  literature  of  agriculture. 

WILLIAM  M.  HEPBURN. 


TECHNICAL  BOOK  EXHIBIT  AT 
MACKINAC 

AMONG  the  exhibits  at  the  Mackinac  Island 
conference  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
exhibition  of  late  technical  books  arranged 
by  Elwood  H.  McClelland,  technical  libra- 
rian, Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  Ed- 
ward D.  Tweedell,  reference  librarian  of  the 
John  Crerar  Library,  and  Edward  F.  Stevens, 
librarian  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library.  The 
exhibit,  necessarily  on  rather  a  small  scale, 
was  planned  to  show  some  of  the  represen- 
tative forms  in  which  scientific  and  technical 
literature  of  value  is  found.  It  included: 
books;  technical  magazines  containing  relia- 
ble book  reviews  furnished  by  the  John 
Crerar  Library;  trade  literature  in  various 
forms,  including  a  selection  of  manufacturers' 


catalogs  from  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library, 
and  a  collection  of  about  80  "Hanse  organs" 
from  the  trade  literature  collection  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh;  a  collection 
of  the  booklists  on  technical  subjects  issued 
by  various  librarians  throughout  the  country, 
accompanied  by  a  comparison  of  the  popula- 
tion and  industries  of  the  cities  served  by 
these  libraries;  also  a  complete  set  of  the 
technical  bibliographies  issued  by  the  Car- 
negie Library  of  Pittsburgh.  Some  technical 
indexes  were  shown,  but  this  feature  was 
fully  covered  by  free  distribution  of  a  list 
reprinted  from  the  June  Bulletin  of  the  Car- 
negie Library  of  Pittsburgh,  giving  briefly 
the  important  features  of  85  indexes  and  bib- 
liographies of  current  technical  literature  and 
indicating  those  serials  which  review  tech- 
nical books. 

The  literature  of  the  exhibit  was  entirely 
in  English.  Most  of  the  books  were  recent 
and  in  many  cases  the  only  ones  on  their 
subjects;  some  older  standard  works  were 
also  included.  There  were  in  all  about  250 
volumes  exhibited.  In  connection  with  the 
exhibition  publishers'  lists  were  freely  dis- 
tributed. Several  of  the  well-known  pub- 
lishers responded  liberally  to  requests  for 
sample  volumes  and  their  generous  coopera- 
tion contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
exhibit,  which  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  of  which  many  complete  or  partial 
lists  were  made  by  librarians  interested  in 
technical  work. 


TRAINED  LIBRARIANS  IN  PRISON 
LIBRARIES. 

ON  March  23,  1910,  one  session  of  the 
quarterly  conference  of  the  heads  of  New 
York  state  prison  schools  was  held  at  the 
Seymour  Library,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  There  were 
present  Dr.  A.  C.  Hill,  state  superintendent 
of  schools;  P.  M.  Heifer,  of  the  Auburn 
prison  school ;  L.  N.  Taplin,  of  the  Sing  Sing 
school;  J.  R.  Crowley,  of  the  Dannemora 
school;  Mr.  Derrick,  superintendent  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic ;  Mrs.  Welshe,  ma- 
tron of  the  Auburn  woman's  prison,  and  Miss 
Clarke,  librarian  of  the  Seymour  Library, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  the  latter  representing  the 
State  Association  Committee  on  Reading  in 
Penal  Institutions. 

At  the  request  of  the  Conference  commit- 
tee, Miss  Clarke  presented  a  paper  on  "Li- 
brary aids  to  the  trades  and  handicrafts." 
The  informal  discussion  of  this  paper  and  of 
lists  presented  on  the  same  subject  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  discussion  of  "Books  for 
prison  libraries." 

The  fact  of  the  necessity  for  the  help  of 
trained  librarians  in  the  prison  libraries  was 
brought  out  very  forcibly  and  received  the 
hearty  support  of  all  present. 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  LIBRARY  AS- 
SOCIATION 

THE  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Library  Association  was  held  at 
the  Library  Association  of  Portland,  June  i, 
2  and  3.  The  Northwest  Association  is  made 
up  of  librarians  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Utah.  In 
these  states  large  libraries  are  few,  and  the 
attendants  were  chiefly  from  the  small  libra- 
ries of  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  first 
session,  Wednesday  evening,  June  i,  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  president,  Mr.  J.  T.  Jen- 
nings, of  the. Seattle  Public  Library.  After 
the  routine  business  of  reports  from  the  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  Mr.  Richard  Ward 
Montague,  a  trustee  of  the  Portland  Library 
Association,  gave  an  address  of  welcome,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  fine  work  a  library  may 
do,  and  the  high  ideals  it  should  have.  Dr. 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library  and  the  official  delegate  from 
the  A.  L.  A.,  then  delivered  an  address  on 
'The  companionship  of  books." 

The  meeting  on  Thursday  morning  was 
opened  by  a  talk  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Futernick,  of 
the  firm  of  Foster  &  Futernick,  bookbinders 
of  Tacoma,  on  his  special  methods  of  binding 
for  libraries.  A  round  table  for  small  libra- 
ries followed,  presided  over  by  Miss  Maud  R. 
Macpherson,  librarian  of  the  Hoquiam  Public 
Library.  Miss  Helen  Gracie,  of  the  Seattle 
Public  Library,  read  a  paper  on  "Book  buy- 
ing," and  Miss  Charlotte  E.  Wallace,  of  the 
same  library  read  one  on  "The  Browne  and 
the  Newark  charging  systems."  A  question 
box,  opened  by  Miss  Macpherson,  produced 
many  questions  of  importance  to  the  smaller 
libraries.  One  of  the  questions  asked  was 
whether  the  L.  C.  card  numbers  should  be 
inserted  in  the  new  U.  S.  catalog.  After  an 
interesting  discussion,  a  motion  was  unani- 
mously carried  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
P.  N.  L.  A.  that  these  numbers  be  inserted 
if  practicable. 

Thursday  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Eastman,  of  Albany,  appeared  unexpectedly  at 
the  meeting,  much  to  the  pleasure  of  every 
one.  Reports  were  presented  by  the  execu- 
tive committees  of  British  Columbia,  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  of  the  library  progress 
for  the  year.  Mr.  Scholefield,  of  Victoria, 
told  how  public  library  work  was  slowly  de- 
veloping in  British  Columbia.  A  trained 
worker  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Victoria  Public  Library.  The  travelling  libra- 
ries in  charge  of  the  Legislative  Library  of 
the  Province  have  been  increased  in  number, 
and  now  reach  many  remote  districts  of  the 
Province  as  far  as  700  miles  from  the  capital. 
Mr.  Scholefield  reported  n  new  members  of 
the  P.  N.  L.  A.  from  British  Columbia.  There 
is  also  a  movement  for  a  library  act  in  British 
Columbia. 

The  report  for  Washington  was  given  by 


Mr.  Hitt,  state  librarian.  He  reported  a  re- 
markable growth  all  over  the  state,  partic- 
ularly in  the  smaller  cities  around  the  Sound, 
at  least  10  Carnegie  buildings  having  been 
erected,  and  numerous  other  libraries  having 
been  started  in  f  mall  quarters. 

Miss  Ruth  M.  Wright,  secretary  of  the 
Oregon  Library  Commission,  reported  for 
Oregon.  Oregon  is  a  particularly  difficult 
state  for  library  work,  as  a  large  part  of  it 
is  thinly  settled,  if  at  all,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  send  even  travelling  libraries  to 
Central  and  Eastern  Oregon,  as  transporta- 
tion is  so  poor.  There  are  now  in  Oregon  17 
libraries  supported  by  taxation,  5  public  li- 
braries supported  by  association,  7  subscrip- 
tion libraries,  17  school  and  college  libraries, 
7  state  libraries,  including  the  State  Library 
and  Library  Commission ;  7  library  buildings, 
20  trained  librarians.  Thirteen  of  the  public 
and  subscription  libraries  have  been  properly 
organized. 

Mr.  William  E.  Henry,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  presided  at  the 
rest  of  the  meeting,  which  consisted  of  a 
special  report  of  the  Washington  Executive 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  is  chairman, 
on  the  proposed  library  commission  law  for 
the  state  of  Washington.  In  September,  1909, 
the  Governor  of  Washington  appointed  an 
advisory  board  to  the  present  commission, 
which  consists  of  the  governor,  the  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral. In  December  the  Advisory  board  met 
with  the  present  commission,  and  the  board 
were  instructed  by  the  commission  to  prepare 
a  new  library  commission  law  for  submission 
to  the  legislature  of  1910-1911.  The  proposed 
law  was  printed  before  the  Portland  meet- 
ing, a  copy  given  to  each  one  present  and 
different  points  discussed.  It  is  hoped  to 
make  the  law  an  ideal  one  for  Washington, 
unifying  the  commission,  State  Library,  trav- 
elling libraries  and  state  organizer. 

On  Friday  morning,  June  3,  the  final  ses- 
sions were  held.  At  9.30  o'clock  there  were 
two  section  meetings,  one  on  Children's  work, 
in  charge  of  Miss  Jessie  Millard,  children's 
librarian  of  the  Library  Association  of  Port- 
land, and  the  other  on  College  and  reference 
work,  in  charge  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Douglass,  libra- 
rian of  the  University  of  Oregon.  In  the 
latter  section  Mr.  Douglass  first  distributed 
an  annotated  list  of  books  relating  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  compiled  by  Miss  Kath- 
arine B.  Judson  and  issued  by  the  Seattle 
Public  Library.  The  first  topic  discussed 
was  "Best  methods  of  familiarizing  college 
students  with  the  use  of  the  library."  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Compton,  reference  librarian  of 
the  Seattle  Public  Library,  Mrs.  Ida  A. 
Kidder,  librarian  of  the  Oregon  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  Mr.  William  E. 
Henry  all  gave  helpful  descriptions  of  their 
experiences.  Mrs.  Kidder  discussed  the  next 
topic,  "How  to  increase  the  culture  reading 
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of  college  students."  Mr.  Charles  W.  Smith, 
of  the  University  of  Washington  Library, 
gave  a  helpful  and  suggestive  description  of 
his  "Method  of  preserving  clippings  and 
small  pamphlets  in  an  inexpensive  way  in  ver- 
tical files."  A  paper  by  Miss  Meissner,  of  the 
University  of  Washington  Library,  on  "A 
charging  system  for  a  university  library," 
closed  this  sectional  meeting. 

The  section  meeting  on  Children's  work,  in 
charge  of  Miss  Millard,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  sessions  of  the  convention.  Miss 
Susan  Moser,  librarian  at  Baker  City,  Oregon, 
read  the  first  paper,  on  "Work  with  children 
in  a  small  library."  The  discussion  was  led 
by  Miss  Rode,  librarian  of  the  Sellwood 
Branch,  Portland.  "Vacation  reading  and 
playgrounds"  was  the  second  topic,  a  paper 
being  read  by  Miss  Loa  E.  Bailey,  librarian 
of  the  East  Side  Branch,  Portland,  and  ably 
discussed  by  Miss  Pritchard,  director  of  the 
People's  Institute.  The  third  and  last  paper 
was  "Children's  reading  from  a  mother's 
viewpoint,"  by  Mrs.  W.  G.  Eliot. 

At  11.30  a.m.  the  president  called  to  order 
the  last  session  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Eastman 
first  expressed  some  words  of  greeting.  Mr. 
Henry  outlined  the  project  for  a  library 
school  at  the  University  of  Washington.  He 
said  it  would  be  impossible  to  open  one  in 
1910,  but  it  was  hoped  to  make  the  beginning 
in  the  fall  of  1911,  when  a  full  year  of  library 
work  will  be  begun,  extending  through  two 
college  years.  The  course  will  count  as 
credits  towards  a  degree.  Junior  standing 
will  be  demanded  before  a  student  can  enter 
the  library  course.  Mr.  Scholefield  then  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  regard  to  holding  the 
A.  L.  A.  meeting  in  Victoria  in  1911.  He 
reported  the  investigations  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  P.  N.  L.  A.  and  their  de- 
cision to  recommend  that  the  A.  L.  A.  be 
urgently  requested  to  select  Victoria  as  their 
meeting  place  in  1911.  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr. 
Henry  and  Mr.  Hopper,  of  the  committee,  had 
visited  Victoria  with  a  view  to  thoroughly 
investigating  the  possibilities,  and  all  had 
been  most  favorably  impressed.  Mr.  Schole- 
field has  invitations  from  the  leading  officials 
of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and 
from  the  officials  and  commercial  bodies  of 
Victoria  for  presentation  at  Mackinac.  A 
resolution  offered  by  Miss  Isom,  that  the 
P.  N.  L.  A.  also  invite  the  A.  L.  A.  to  meet 
in  Victoria  in  1911,  was  unanimously  and 
enthusiastically  adopted.  After  adopting  the 
report  of  the  Resolutions  committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Nominating  committee,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Smith,  offered  the  following  nomina- 
tions:  president,  Miss  Mary  Frances  Isom, 
Portland;  ist  vice-president,  Mr.  E.  O.  S. 
Scholefield,  Victoria;  2d  vice-president,  Miss 
Susan  M.  Moser,  Baker  City,  Oregon ;  secre- 
tary, Miss  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Wallace, 
Seattle;  treasurer,  Mr.  M.  H.  Douglass,  Eu- 
gene, Oregon.  All  were  unanimously  elected. 
FRANKLIN  F.  HOPPER,  Secretary. 


SPECIAL  LIBRARIES  ASSOCIATION 

THE  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  was  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  John  Cotton  Dana,  in  the 
Casino  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Mackinac  Island, 
Michigan,  at  9.30  a.m.,  July  I,  1910,  with  an 
audience  present  of  between  100  and  150 
persons,  many  of  them  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. After  a  few  general  remarks  he  in- 
troduced Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  president  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  who  spoke 
of  his  earlier  connections  with  a  special  li- 
brary in  justifying  his  presence  at  such  a 
meeting  as  that  of  the  Special  Libraries  As- 
sociation. He  then  spoke  a  few  graceful 
words  of  welcome  to  those  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Dana  then  proceeded  with,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Association.  Mr.  Ranck,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  made  a  motion,  which 
was  seconded  by  Dr.  Whitten,  of  New  York 
City,  to  the  effect  that  the  president  should 
be  authorized  to  draft  a  letter  to  the  Council 
of  the  A.  L.  A.,  asking  for  a  definite  state- 
ment of  the  relations  to  exist  in  the  event 
that  this  Association  should  become  a  sec- 
tion of  the  A.  L.  A.,  or  if  it  should  become 
an  affiliated  organization.  This  motion  was 
readily  carried,  and  the  morning's  program 
opened  with  a  talk  by  G.  W.  Lee,  of  the 
Stone  &  Webster  Library,  of  Boston,  upon 
"Library  bulletins,  publicity  and  methods  of 
keeping  a  special  clientage  informed  concern- 
ing current  literature  of  interest."  Mr.  Lee 
fully  illustrated  his  paper  with  many  ex- 
hibits, showing  not  only  methods  in  general 
use,  but  those  found  most  valuable  in  his 
own  special  library.  Mr.  Lee's  talk  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  discussion  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  and  methods  of  par- 
ticular libraries,  started  by  W.  F.  Stevens,  of 
Homestead,  Pa.,  who  read  an  interesting 
paper  drawn  out  of  his  own  experience  as  a 
technology  librarian.  The  secretary,  Guy  E. 
Marion,  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Boston, 
then  presented  a  paper  .entitled  "The  library 
as  an  adjunct  to  industrial  laboratories." 
This  paper,  which  has  been  already  printed 
in  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry,  v.  2,  no.  3,  March,  1910,  was  fol- 
lowed with  a  talk  by  Robert  H.  Whitten,  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  New  York 
City,  bearing  especially  upon  conditions  as 
existent  in  his  library,  and  describing  partic- 
ularly the  recently  adopted  methods  of  keep- 
ing his  office  staff  advised  of  new  library  de- 
velopments. Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  D. 
N.  Handy,  of  the  Insurance  Library  Associa- 
tion, of  Boston,  his  paper  was  omitted  and 
the  meeting  thrown  open  to  the  floor.  The 
president  then  related  some  of  his  own  "Spe- 
cial Library"  experiences,  and  told  of  the 
arising  of  the  present  movement  which  has 
culminated  in  the  forming  of  this  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Bruncken,  of  Washington,  then 
offered  suggestive  ideas,  and  Mr.  Wright, 
late  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  recounted  in  an  in- 
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teresting  way  the  new  developments  in  his 
public  library  along  specializing  lines.  Mr. 
Legler,  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  took 
up  the  active  defense  of  public  libraries, 
pleading  for  the  maintenance  of  their  past 
traditions,  while  still  giving  attention  to  the 
newer  order  of  things,  which  Mr.  Dana  had 
previously  urged. 

The  following  evening  in  the  hotel  parlor 
the  second  session  was  called  to  order  at  8.30 
p.m.  Mr.  Purd  B.  Wright,  in  the  absence  of 
Joseph  L.  Wheeler,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
presented  the  work  of  the  evening  by  reading 
the  plan  previously  outlined  by  Mr.  Wheeler, 
for  a  trades  index.  Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews,  of 
the  John  Crerar  Library,  continued  the  dis- 
cussion in  a  very  interesting  fashion.  He 
began  by  saying  that  he  wished  to  accept  the 
ideas  thus  far  advanced  only  as  a  beginning 
and  in  no  way  covering  the  whole  topic.  He 
pointed  out  the  value  of  including  in  the 
index  such  topics  as  watch  making,  jewelry, 
blacksmithing,  gunmaking,  leather  manufac- 
ture, carriage  making,  mill  wrighting,  boot 
and  shoe  manufacture,  foundry  work,  tailor- 
ing, baking,  flour  milling,  etc.  He  called 
special  attention  to  the  necessity  of  having 
such  work  very  well  edited  by  one  individual, 
and  suggested  the  use  of  the  "Readers' 
guide"  as  a  sample  for  the  form  of  the  work. 
John  A.  Lapp,  of  Indianapolis,  took  up  the 
matter  of  the  public  affairs  index,  presenting 
the  points  necessary  to  make  this  the  success 
which  he  felt  it  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Ranck 
followed  him  in  the  discussion,  and  then  Mr. 
Meyer,  of  "Washington,  touched  upon  meth- 
ods in  use  in  some  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress work. 

The  following  persons  also  took  part  in 
the  discussion:  Mr.  Bruncken,  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  H.  W.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  who 
gave  a  very  illuminating  talk  based  upon 
the  work  of  the  Wilson  Co.,  along  a  similar 
line ;  Mr.  Faxon,  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Bibliography;  Mr.  Schenck,  who  spoke  upon 
the  difficulties  which  had  presented  them- 
selves in  the  law  reference  work;  Mr.  Ma- 
rion and  Mr.  Hanson,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  entire  meeting  was  devoted 
to  the  Trades  index  and  Public  Affairs  in- 
dex, also  the  Newspaper  index. 

The  third  and  last  meeting  was  called  to 
order  in  the  sun  parlor  at  2.45  p.m.  on  July  4. 
This  meeting  was  the  business  session.  The 
report  of  the  secretary  showed  that  over  100 
memberships  had  been  already  taken  in  the 
Association.  The  various  committees  re- 
ported for  the  year's  work,  and  under  new 
business  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  National  Association  of 
State  Libraries  with  regard  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  municipal  yearbook.  A  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  further  the  work 
in  regard  to  the  Public  Affairs  index  and 
Newspaper  index.  GUY  E.  MARION. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAW 
LIBRARIES 

THE  American  Association  of  Law  Libra- 
ries held  its  fifth  annual  meeting  at  Mackinac 
Island,  Mich.,  July  2-6,  1910.  There  were 
five  sessions  held,  besides  one  joint  session 
\\ith  the  National  Association  of  State  Libra- 
ries. At  the  first  session,  July  2,  2.30  p.m., 
the  Association  was  welcomed  by  Theodore 
W.  Koch,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, and  the  response  was  made  by  John  E. 
King  of  the  Executive  committee. 

The  address  of  President  E.  A.  Feazel  fol- 
lowed. The  secretary-treasurer  then  read  his 
report.  There  are  now  125  members  in  the 
Association,  a  net  gain  of  n  over  last  year. 

The  second  session,  which  was  the  joint 
session  with  the  National  Association  of 
State  Libraries,  was  held  July  4,  1910,  at 
10  a.m.,  with  John  E.  King  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
King  introduced  George  S.  Godard  as  the 
permanent  chairman,  and  the  chairman  then 
outlined  the  work  of  the  committee  which  had 
brought  into  being  the  National  Legislature 
Reference  Service.  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Law  Re- 
porting Co.,  which  furnished  the  service,  then 
stated  that  during  1910  it  had  been  carried 
along  at  a  loss,  and  that  it  was  necessary  f»r 
the  number  of  corporations  subscribing  to 
increase  if  it  were  to  be  carried  on  without 
loss.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Allen  and  report  to  the  two  asso- 
ciations at  later  sessions. 

The  third  session,  with  President  Feazel 
in  the  chair,  was  held  July  4,  at  2.30  p.m. 
Frederick  W.  Schenck,  Chicago  University 
Law  School,  read  a  paper  "Instruction  in  the 
use  of  a  law  library,"  and  it  was  voted  that 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  to 
the  Association  on  an  ideal  course  for  law 
schools  in  legal  bibliographical  training. 

Professor  Cooley  spoke  regarding  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  movement  for  giving  courses 
on  legal  bibliography  in  law  schools. 

Reports  upon  the  Index  to  Legal  Period- 
icals followed.  The  managing  editor  of  the 
index  was  requested  to  apply  for  a  second- 
class  postage  rate  on  the  index.  It  was  voted 
to  continue  in  the  index  the  policy  of  insert- 
ing references  to  book  reviews,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  include  also  in  the  index  refer- 
ences to  Bar  Association  proceedings  and  to 
annotated  cases,  and  to  enlarge  to  some  ex- 
tent the  author  index. 

The  fourth  session  was  held  July  5,  9.30 
a.m.  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  librarian  of  Con- 
gress, addressed  the  Association  in  the  cata- 
loging of  the  law  division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  He  reported  substantial  progress, 
and  stated  that  many  cards  were  now  avail- 
able for  those  who  might  desire  them.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  Putnam,  to  cooperate  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  the  preparation  of  a 
classification  of  law. 

Mr.  Godard  then  addressed  the  Association 
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on  the  "Equipment  arrangement,  etc.,  of  the 
new  Connecticut  State  Library,"  presenting 
plans  and  answering  many  questions.  Miss 
Ingeborg  Fredlund  and  Mrs.  Eva  N.  Hawley 
then  read  papers  on  loose-leaf  law  reports. 
It  was  voted  to  ask  publishers  of  reports  to 
include  in  each  number  of  the  "advance 
parts"  of  any  volume  a  cumulative  index  cov- 
ering subjects  and  cases  in  the  volume. 

The  fifth  session  was  held  July  5,  8.30  p.m., 
with  President  Feazel  in  the  chair.  Edward 
B.  Adams  read  a  paper  on  the  cataloging  of 
the  Social  Law  Library  in  Boston  In  the 
absence  of  J.  Oscar  Emrich,  a  paper  by  him 
was  read  by  the  secretary-treasurer,  Mr. 
Poole,  on  the  methods  pursued  in  the  catalog- 
ing of  the  Allegheny  County  Law  Library  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
exchange  of  duplicates  was  then  presented 
by  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Woodard.  and  it  was 
resolved  to  continue  the  committee,  with  di- 
rections to  make  an  attempt  to  compile  an 
exchange  list  of  Bar  Association  duplicates 
and  to  publish  the  same  in  the  Law  Library 
Journal. 

The  sixth  and  last  session  was  held  July  6, 
9.30  a.m.,  with  President  Feazel  in  the  chair. 
Luther  E.  Hewitt  presented  a  paper  on  Penn- 
sylvania side  reports.  Miss  Woodard  re- 
ported on  the  cataloging  of  the  session  laws 
in  the  law  library  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. A  special  statement  regarding  this 
work  will  be  found  in  the  Index  to  Legal 
Periodicals  and  Law  Library  Journal,  Octo- 
ber, 1910.  In  the  absence  of  A.  H.  R.  Fraser 
his  paper  on  the  duties  of  the  librarian  of  a 
university  law  library  towards  the  library 
patrons  was  read  by  the  secretary-treasurer. 
O.  J.  Field  read  a  paper  on  the  same  general 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  govern- 
ment or  state  institution.  A  paper  from  Miss 
Hetty  Gray  Baker  on  the  loaning  of  law 
books  was  read  by  G.  E.  Wire.  It  was  voted 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  re- 
printing of  early  state  and  territorial  session 
laws  and  to  cooperate  in  the  matter  with  the 
committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Libraries. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at 
the  joint  session  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Libraries  on  the  national  legis- 
lative reference  service  was  read.  The  re- 
port urged  all  librarians  able  to  do  so  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  service  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.  This  joint  committee  was  voted  to 
be  continued. 

Officers  of  the  Association  were  elected  as 
follows:  president,  George  S.  Godard;  vice- 
president,  Luther  E.  Hewitt;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Franklin  O.  Poole;  for  members  of 
Executive  committee:  Miss  Gertrude  E. 
Woodard,  Gilson  G.  Glasier,  G.  E.  Wire. 

Steps  were  taken  to  provide  for  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution  which  should 
arrange  for  the  division  of  office  of  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  for  the  provision  of  a  second 
vice-president. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 
LIBRARIES 

THE  i3th  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Libraries  was 
held  at  Mackinac  Island,  Michigan,  July  1-5, 
1910.  The  first  session,  July  I,  10  a.m., 
opened  with  the  address  of  welcome  by  the 
state  librarian  of  Michigan,  a  felicitous  effort 
which  with  the  president's  address  started  the 
convention  on  the  high  level  of  excellence 
which  characterized  it  throughout.  These 
addresses  were  followed  by  the  reports  of 
the  secretary  and  of  the  committees  of  the 
Association.  It  was  reported  that  during 
the  year  the  membership  had  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  Colorado,  Texas,  and 
Wyoming  state  libraries,  Boston  and  New 
York  public  libraries,  the  Worcester  county 
and  Northwestern  University  law  libraries, 
and  the  Law  Reporting  Company.  The  ses- 
sion closed  with  the  paper  of  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Indiana,  on  "The  relation  of  the  state  library 
to  other  libraries  in  the  state."  In  this  he 
advocated  such  supervisions  as  conditions  in 
each  state  made  possible,  provided  it  did  not 
go  so  far  as  to  kill  local  independence  and 
initiative  but  laid  less  stress  on  the  relatively 
greater  importance  of  sympathetic  advice  and 
aid  on  the  part  of  the  state  library. 

The  second  session,  July  4,  10  a.m.,  was  a 
joint  session  with  the  American  Association  of 
Law  Libraries.  It  opened  with  an  instructive 
paper  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Soule,  of  Boston, 
on  "Foreign  law  in  state  libraries."  The 
subject  of  the  reporting  of  the  progress  of 
bills,  introduced  in  all  the  state  legislatures 
by  the  Law  Reporting  Company,  which  was 
undertaken  the  past  year  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Association's  committee  on  leg- 
islative reference,  was  then  brought  before  the 
meeting.  The  very  animated  discussion  which 
resulted  filled  the  remainder  of  the  session. 
It  brought  out  the  good  and  the  weak  points 
of  the  scheme,  as  shown  by  a  year's  trial, 
and  went  far  to  clarify  opinion  concerning 
the  plan  and  to  pave  the  way  for  modifica- 
tions and  improvements  which  should  assure 
the  success  of  this,  the  most  important  un- 
dertaking ever  entered  upon  by  state  and 
legislative  reference  libraries. 

The  third  and  final  session,  July  5,  2.30 
p.m.,  opened  with  a  paper  on  "Library  effi- 
ciency under  new  conditions,"  by  Mr.  Brig- 
ham,  of  Rhode  Island  (see  p.  303). 
Next  came  a  scholarly  paper  on  "The 
making  of  Pennsylvania  libraries,"  by 
Miss  Helen  U.  Price,  in  which  she  set  forth 
the  topographical,  historical,  and  social  con- 
ditions on  which  the  library  commission  must 
build  up  a  system  of  public  libraries  in  the 
state.  Mr.  Brigham,  of  Iowa,  then  read  his 
paper  on  "Coordination  of  state  supported 
libraries:  how  far  should  it  go?"  In  this 
the  present  organization  in  Iowa  was  out- 
lined and  the  various  criticisms  and  the  plans 
for  reorganization  were  summarized.  The 
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discussion  brought  forth  many  comparisons 
of  the  systems  of  various  states. 

A  few  matters  of  business  closed  the  ses- 
sion. Miss  Hasse  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Association  in  recognition  of 
her  invaluable  work  on  the  bibliography  of 
state  publications.  The  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year  were  then  chosen,  as  follows :  presi- 
dent, D.  C.  Brown,  of  Indiana:  ist  vice- 
president,  C  F.  D.  Belden,  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  2d  vice-president,  Mrs.  Jessie  P. 
Webber,  of  Illinois;  secretary-treasurer,  Asa 
C.  Tilton,  of  Wisconsin. 

Thirteen  states  were  represented  at  the 
convention,  in  some  cases  by  several  persons. 
In  addition  many  members  of  the  Law  Li- 
braries Association  and  of  the  A.  L.  A.  at- 
tended, so  that  the  sessions  were  full  and  the 
discussions  broad,  lively,  and  suggestive. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
AMERICA  * 

THE  Bibliographical  Society  of  America 
held,  as  usual,  its  annual  meeting  at  the  same 
time  as  the  American  Library  Association. 
The  president  of  the  society,  Azariah  S.  Root, 
after  calling  the  society  to  order  at  its  first 
session,  July  i,  delivered  an  address  about 
the  "Present  situation  as  to  the  origin  of 
printing,"  in  which  he  surveyed  the  results 
of  the  investigations  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
beginning  with  J.  H.  Hessels's  book  on 
Gutenberg,  published  in  1882,  and  the  first 
really  critical  examination  of  the  documents, 
and  ending  with  the  very  remarkable  dis- 
coveries made  since  the  celebration  in  1900 
of  the  sooth  anniversary  of  the  inventor's 
birth.  It  would  be  important,  the  speaker 
said,  if  the  same  kind  of  minute  typological 
investigation  that  has  been  given  to  the  Gu- 
tenbergiana  could  be  given  to  the  so-called 
Kosteriana,  and  he  added  that,  if  no  one  else 
took  up  this  matter,  he  should  do  so  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Prof.  Colbert  Searles,  of 
Stanford  University,,  sent  in  a  paper  on  "The 
library  of  Jean  Chapelain  and  its  catalogue," 
and  L.  J.  Burpee  read  a  paper  on  "The  liter- 
ature of  the  fur  trade." 

The  second  session  of  the  society,  July  5, 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  "Bibliog- 
raphy of  modern  languages  and  literatures," 
and  was  preceded  by  a  statement,  by  J.  Chris- 
tian Bay,  of  the  John  Crerar  Library,  en- 
titled "A  survey  of  periodical  bibliography," 
in  which  he  deprecated  the  duplication  of 
bibliographical  efforts  in  so  many  subjects, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  many  gaps  may  be 
found  in  these  same  subjects,  while  other 
subjects  are  entirely  neglected  by  the  bib- 
liographer. The  principal  contribution  to  the 
subject  under  discussion  was  a  paper  sent  in 
by  Prof.  Clark  S.  Northrup,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, entitled  "The  present  status  of  the 
.bibliography  of  modern  philology."  ^  After 
enumerating  the  principal  retrospective  as 

*  Reprinted  from  The  Nation,  July  14,  1910. 


well  as  current  bibliographies  and  giving  for 
some  of  them  the  classification  of  the  mate- 
rial used  in  them,  Professor  Northup  turned 
to  the  future.  "Obviously,"  he  wrote,  "if  we 
are  to  make,  in  modern  philology,  progress 
commensurable  with  our  progress  in  other 
branches  of  science,  the  present  largely  un- 
satisfactory bibliographical  conditions  cannot 
continue."  Among  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions he,  too,  mentioned  duplication.  He 
doubted  whether  the  present  existing  bib- 
liographies could  be  made  better.  A  number 
of  representatives  of  modern  language  studies 
at  leading  American  universities  had  sub- 
mitted, at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the 
society,  short,  written  statements  of  their 
views  regarding  the  bibliography  of  their 
particular  field.  W,  N.  C.  Carlton  read  a 
summary  of  these  statements.  Among  the 
desiderata  brought  out  in  these  letters  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  J.  F.  Spingarn 
and  F.  I.  Carpenter  desire  a  comprehensive 
bibliographical  history  of  English  literature, 
on  the  pattern  of  Goedeke's  "Grundriss"  or 
Teuff el- Schwab's  "Geschichte  der  Romischen 
Literatur;"  J.  M.  Manly  puts  in  the  first 
place  a  bibliography  of  bibliographies  of  Eng- 
lish philology,  and  in  the  second  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  current  philological  publications; 
this  latter  desideratum  is  also  brought  forth 
by  H.  P.  Thieme,  while  W.  V.  Lawrence  de- 
sires the  same  for  his  particular  field,  the 
history  of  the  drama.  J.  W.  Cunliffe  and 
W.  P.  Trent  want  a  new  Lowndes  on  mod- 
ern lines,  perhaps  accompanied  by  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Halkett  and  Laing;  A.  C.  von  Noe 
desires  better  treatment  for  the  output  of 
American  scholars;  J.  F.  Spingarn  and  A.  R. 
Hohlfeld  ask  for  more  attention  to  transla- 
tions;  J.  Scott  Clark  says  that  literary  crit- 
icism is  the  department  that  is  "in  most 
serious  need  of  attention;"  and,  finally,  A.  P. 
Thieme  and  A.  C.  von  Noe  see  the  solution 
in  a  central  bureau. 

Professor  Northup  suggested  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Modern  Language  Association  to 
work  out  the  financial  and  other  details  of 
his  plan;  Mr.  Bay  closed  his  paper  by.  sug- 
gesting a  committee  "to  investigate  the  scope, 
manner  of  publication,  and  relative  utility  of 
existing  bibliographies,  'Jariresberichte/  and 
reviews."  Both  recommendations  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  society  and  referred  to  the 
Council  for  consideration  and  action.  The 
Council  afterwards  decided  to  make  only 
one  committee,  to  charge  it  both  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  existing  bibliographies  and 
with  the  study  of  the  ways  and  means  for  a 
bibliographic  bureau  for  modern  philology ; 
the  committee  will  be  asked  to  begin  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  bibliographical  field  with 
a  study  of  modern  philological  bibliography. 
W.  Dawson  Johnston  was  elected  president 
of  the  society  and  A.  G.  S.  Josephson,  Carl 
B.  Roden,  and  W.  N.  C.  Carlton  re-elected, 
respectively,  secretary,  treasurer  and  libra- 
rian. AKSEL  G.  S.  JOSEPHSON. 
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AMERICAN  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE         LEAGUE  OF  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONS 


THE  second  1910  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Institute  was  held  at  Mackinac 
Island,  Michigan,  during  the  A.  L.  A.  Con- 
ference, with  two  sessions,  June  30  and  July 
4.  President  Bostwick  presided  at  both  ses- 
sions, the  attendance  at  which  was  23  and 
28,  respectively.  Of  the  58  elected  fellows, 
29  were  at  the  recent  conference;  also  10 
of  the  Council  having  seats  ex-officio,  but  not 
Fellows  in  the  Institute. 

A  few  out  of  each  group  were  not  present 
at  the  Institute  sessions,  however,  owing 
partly  to  late  arrival  at  Mackinac,  and  some 
having  demands  upon  them  at  other  section 
or  special  meetings  at  the  hours  of  these 
sessions. 

The  first  topic  of  the  opening  session,  on 
the  evening  of  June  30,  was  "Undignified 
character  of  much  publicity  work  \i,e.}  li- 
brary advertising],"  discussed  in  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Utley,  of  Detroit.  This  was 
followed  by  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  in  an  oral  presentation  of  the 
"Futility  of  much  reference  work;"  or,  as  he 
preferred  to  term  it,  "The  misdirection  of 
much  library  effort  in  reference  work  and  in 
answering  questions." 

Queries  upon  this  subject,  previously  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Dana  to  various  libraries,  had 
been  generally  replied  to,  and  the  limited 
selections  from  the  same,  which  he  read,  not 
only  stimulated  considerable  discussion,  but 
also  made  it  evident  that,  the  theme  ought  to 
be  followed  up  and  its  fruits  evidenced  in 
print. 

The  second  session,  on  the  morning  of 
July  4,  opened  with  some  interesting  discus- 
sion on  "Questions  in  reference  work,"  in 
continuation  of  the  views  given  at  the  pre- 
vious sessions. 

Then  followed  a  talk  by  Mr.  Dana  upon 
"Faults  of  small  library  buildings,"  accom- 
panied with  comparative  data  of  sundry 
dimensions,  cost  per  square  foot  of  floor 
space,  etc.,  as  found  in  a  variety  of  types 
of  such  structures  in  representative  places 
and  of  modern  construction. 

The  compilation  in  question,  and  the  com- 
ments made  thereon  by  Mr.  Dana  and  others 
present,  if  extended  and  put  into  print,  would 
attract  attention  in  no  small  degree. 

As  it  proved  impracticable  to  obtain  a 
third  session  of  the  Institute  at  the  Mackinac 
meeting,  although  this  was  desired  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  it,  consideration 
of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  of  St. 
Louis,  upon  "How  may  young  men  be  in- 
duced to  take  up  library  work?"  was  neces- 
sarily omitted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
latter  paper  may  be  taken  up  at  some  future 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  unless  it  should 
appear  in  print  at  an  earlier  day. 

HENRY  J.   CARR,  Secretary. 


THE  League  of  Library  Commissions  met 
at  Mackinac  Island  July  1-2;  the  president, 
Mr.  A.  L.  Ba'ley,  Delaware,  presiding.  At 
the  first  session  on  roll  call  it  was  found  that 
15  of  the  Commissions  having  membership 
in  the  League  were  represented. 

Miss  Clara  F.  Baldwin,  Minnesota,  chair- 
man of  the  Publications  Committee,  pre- 
sented the  report  of  work  for  the  year  1909- 
1910,  giving  detailed  information  regarding 
publications  which  have  appeared  during  the 
year,  and  progress  of  those  in  preparation. 

This  report  was  discussed  at  length,  and 
Miss  Baldwin  urged  "that  the  Commissions 
should  notify  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee whenever  they  proposed  to  print  lists  of 
books,  bibliographies  or  reading  lists  of  any 
kind,  or  articles  of  general  interest,  either  in 
bulletin  or  in  separate  form.  The  Commit- 
tee proposes  to  keep  this  information  on 
file,  for  benefit  of  all  Commissions,  who 
could  by  this  means  ascertain  whether  mate- 
rial on  any  subject  was  already  in  print  or 
in  preparation,  with  the  thought  that  when 
desirable  reprints  could  be  obtained  for  the 
League. 

Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Libraries  for  federal  prisons, 
presented  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Committee  be  con- 
tinued, with  power  to  add  to  its  numbers 
three  members  to  aid  in  the  investigation  of 
conditions  in  the  libraries,  these  members  to 
be  librarians  living  at  convenient  distance 
from  the  three  federal  prisons. 

The  advisability  of  having  compiled  and 
printed  lists  of  recommended  books  for 
penal  and  other  charitable  institutions  was 
discussed  and  the  matter  referred  to  the 
Publications  Committee  for  consideration. 

Miss  Margaret  W.  Brown,  Iowa,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Travel- 
ling Library  Statistics,  presented  the  report 
of  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  it  was 
voted  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee,  and  to  adopt  the  blank  forms 
which  the  Committee  presented  as  its  final 
report,  as  a  basis  for  the  League  statistics  in 
the  Year  Book. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Dudgeon,  Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler, 
and  Mrs.  Belle  Holcomb  Johnson  were  ap- 
pointed the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the 
Constitution. 

A  communication  was  presented  from  Mr. 
Louis  R.  Wilson,  of  North  Carolina,  asking 
that  the  matter  of  securing  second  class 
mail  rates  for  Commission  bulletins  be  con- 
sidered, and  it  was  voted  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  take  this  matter  under  ad- 
visement. 

At  the  second  session,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, July  2d,  the  general  theme  of  the  pro- 
gram was  "Books  for  the  farmer:  library 
extension  in  rural  communities." 
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A  paper  on  "The  farmer,  his  book  and 
heart,"  by  Miss  Frances  Hobart,  Vermont, 
was  read  by  Miss  Hickins,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  The  discussion  following  was  led 
by  Mr.  M.  S.  Dudgeon,  Wisconsin,  and  Miss 
Eugenia  Allen,  Illinois. 

"The  possibilities  of  direct  service  to  in- 
dividual farmers,  including  the  location  of 
traveling  libraries  through  granges,  schools, 
agricultural  societies,  etc.,"  was  presented  by 
Miss  Charlotte  Tempteton,  of  Nebraska,  and 
the  discussion  following  was  led  by  Mr.  R. 
P.  Bliss,  Pennsylvania,  and  Miss  L.  E. 
Stearns,  Wisconsin. 

"Cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sions with  public  libraries,  in  their  efforts 
to  reach  the  farmer"  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Carl  H.  Milam,  Indiana,  and  the  discussion 
led  by  Miss  Tyler,  Iowa,  and  Miss  Downey, 
Ohio. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  president,  Miss  Clara  F. 
Baldwin,  Minnesota;  ist  vice-president,  Miss 
Cornelia  Marvin,  Oregon;  2d  vice-president, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Wellman,  Massachusetts;  publica- 
tions committee:  Mr.  R.  P.  Bliss,  chairman, 
Pennsylvania;  Miss  Elizabeth  Wales,  Mis- 
souri ;  Mr.  M.  S.  Dudgeon,  Wisconsin. 


-NATIONAL      EDUCATION      ASSOCIA- 
TION—LIBRARY  SECTION 

THE  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Education  Association  was  held  in  Boston, 
July  2-8,  1910.  About  35,000  active  and  as- 
sociate members  attended  this  convention, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in 
-the  history  of  the  Association.  The  first 
general  session,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  was 
held  in  the  Stadium  of  Harvard  University. 
President  Taft  gave  an  address  on  the  pol- 
icy of  the  government  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. Other  addresses  were  given  by  Eben 
Sumner  Draper,  governor  of  Massachusetts; 
William  Walton  Kitchin,  governor  of  North 
Carolina ;  John  Francis  Fitzgerald,  mayor 
of  Boston;  President  David  Starr  Jordan, 
president  of  Leland  Stanford  jr.  Universi- 
ty; and  by  James  Yadkin  Joyner,  president 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 
President  Lowell,  of  Harvard  University, 
presided. 

All  of  the  departments  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
held  full  and  unusually  valuable  sessions. 
Other  organizations  held  their  conventions 
in  conjunction  with  the  N.  E.  A.,  as  follows: 
The  American  School  Peace  League,  Amer- 
ican Home  Economic  Association,  Federa- 
rion  of  State  Teachers'  Association,  The  Re- 
ligious Education  Association  Conference, 
National  Committee  on  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, Educational  Press  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Conference  of  Teachers  on  Agriculture, 
Massachusetts  Medical  Gymnastic  Society, 
The  School  Garden  Association,  The  Moral 
.Education  Board. 


Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  superintendent  of 
City  Schools,  Chicago,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  first  woman  to 
hold  this  position.  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona, 
Minn.,  was  re-elected  secretary  for  the 
usual  term  of  years. 

The  sessions  of  the  Library  Department 
were  held  (July  5,  7  and  8)  in  the  lecture 
hall  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Mr. 
Horace  C.  Wadlin,  librarian,  made  the  open- 
ing address  of  welcome,  and  was  followed 
by  Mr.  William  McAndrew,  principal  of  the 
Washington  it  ving  High  School,  New  York, 
on  "The  high  school  librarian."  This  paper 
will  appear  in  New  York  Libraries  at  an 
early  date.  Mr.  McAndrew's  paper  was  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  George  H.  Tripp,  librarian 
of  the  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Public  Library; 
Miss  Margaret  Ashtnun,  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish and  assistant  in  education,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Mr.  A.  Everett  Peterson,  of  the 
Morris  High  School  of  New  York,  and  by 
Prof.  Arthur  J.  Andrews,  of  Simmons  Col- 
lege. 

At  the  second  session  James  V.  Sturges, 
principal  of  the  Geneseo  Normal  School, 
presented  the  topic  for  discussion  in  a  paper 
entitled:  "The  training  of  teachers  in  the 
use  of  books  and  the  library  and  in  a 
knowledge  of  children's  books."  This  paper 
will  also  be  published  in  New  York  Libra- 
ries. It  was  discussed  by  Miss  Mary  C. 
Richardson,  State  Normal  School,  Castine, 
Maine;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  S.  Root,  children's 
librarian,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Public  Library; 
and  by  Mr.  Wadlin.  The  third  session, 
though  it  was  called  a  round  table,  was  well 
attended  and  was  practically  a  full  session. 
This  was  placed  early  in  the  year  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Adelaide  Bowles  Maltby,  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  who  presided. 
The  topic  of  the  day  was  the  question  of 
the  development  of  reference  work  with 
elementary  school  children  in  public  libraries. 
This  question  was  very  interestingly  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Chadsey,  superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
discussed  by  Miss  Adelaide  Steele  Baylor, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Wabash,  Ind. ; 
Miss  Martha  B.  Bayles,  assistant  principal, 
Public  School  No.  15,  New  York;  Miss 
Alice  M.  Jordan,  children's  librarian,  Bos- 
ton Public  Library;  and  by  Mrs.  Root. 

All  of  the  papers  and  discussions  will 
appear  in  the  "Addresses  and  proceedings 
of  the  National  Education  Association, 
1910." 

At  the  first  session,  Mr.  Edwin  White 
Gaillard,  president  of  the  Library  Depart- 
ment, stated  that  a  report  of  a  Committee 
on  Re-organization  of  the  N.  E.  A.  had  been 
adopted  in  Denver  last  year.  That  report 
provided  for  the  consolidation  of  certain  de- 
partments, and  the  abolishment  of  others, 
among  which  was  the  Library  department. 
The  Executive  committee  however  found  it 
difficult  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
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report,  and  the  matter  was  submitted  by 
mail  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  with  the 
result  that  the  Executive  committee  was  au- 
thorized to  postpone  the  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Report  for  one  year.  The 
subject  of  the  abolishment  of  the  Library 
department  was  discussed,  and  Mr.  Gail- 
lard  was  instructed  to  urge  the  continu- 
ance of  the  department 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  directors  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  held  for  a  re-consideration  of 
the  matter,  the  presidents  of  the  several 
affected  departments  were  called  upon  for 
an  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  their 
constituents.  Immediately  thereafter  a  mo- 
tion to  rescind  its  action  of  1909  adopting 
the  Report,  was  carried  unanimously. 

At  the  second  session,  July  7,  Mr.  Chadsey, 
vice-president  of  the  Section,  presided.  The 
Committee  on  resolutions  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  The  Library  Section  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
offers  a  vote  of  1  hanks  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library  for  its  kind  hospitality  in  the  use  of  the 
lecture  hall,  and  to  Mr.  Wadlin  for  his  very  cordial 
words  of  welcome. 

Resolved,  That  the  Library  Section  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
express  its  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Board 

•  of    Directors    in    continuing    the    existence    of    this 
Section. 

Resolved,  That  the  Library  Section  take  this  op- 
portunity for  recognizing  the  indefatigable  and  per- 
sistent labors  9f  Mr.  E.  W.  Gaillard  in  its  behalf, 
.and  its  appreciation  of  his  success  in  inducing  the 
Directors  to  continue  the  Section. 

Resolved,  That  the  Library  Section  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
send  a  communication  to  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation protesting  the  present  custom  of  holding 
its  annual  meeting  on  approximately  the  same  date 
as  the  N.  E.  A.,  thus  making  it  very  difficult  to 
secure  representative  librarians  as  speakers  and 
impossible  for  its  members  to  attend  both  con- 
ventions. 

At  this  session,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Edwin  White  Gaillard, 
New  York;  vice-president,  J.  L.  Gillis,  State 
Library,  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  secretary,  Gilbert 
Ward,  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

During  the  convention  there  was  more  or 
less  informal  discussion  of  the  possibility  of 
holding  a  joint  convention  between  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  A  consider- 

•  able    number    of    other    educational    bodies 
meet,  to   their  decided   advantage,   with  the 
N.   E.   A.,   and   it   seems  quite   possible,  and 
by   many  thought  highly  desirable,   that  the 
A.  L.  A.  should  do  the  same,  experimentally, 
and   if    found   successful,   about   once   every 
ten  years  in  future. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION  PROCEEDINGS 

THE  addresses  and  proceedings  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  1909,  contain  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions in  the  Library  Department  as  fol- 
lows: Books  and  high-school  pupils,  by  Rob- 
ert J.  Aley,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Indiana;  Plan  of  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  libraries,  and  the 


results  accomplished,  Miss  Edith  Tobbitt, 
Public  Library,  Omaha,  Neb.;  The  study 
and  use  of  books,  Francis  G.  Blair,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Spring- 
field, 111.;  What  does  each,  the  library  and 
the  public  school,  contribute  to  the  making 
of  the  educated  man?  Charles  E.  Chadsey, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Denver,  Colo. ; 
The  library  and  the  school,  J.  Edward 
Banta,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


MEETINGS  AT  BRUSSELS 

THE  Brussels  congresses  are  now  subjects 
of  much  interest  to  librarians.  August  25- 
27,  inclusive,  is  the  date  assigned  to  the  first 
of  these  international  gatherings  which  will 
be  for  those  interested  in  bibliography  and 
documentation.  The  Second  Brussels  inter- 
national conference,  August  29-31,  will  be 
known  as  the  librarians'  and  archivists'  con- 
gress. Topics  under  discussion  at  this  con- 
ference have  been  indicated  as  follows:  Col- 
lection and  cataloging  of  university  pub- 
lications ;  Bureaus  of  information ;  Public 
documents;  Training  of  librarians;  Inter- 
library  loans ;  Official  activity  of  librarians 
in  the  field  of  bibliography ;  International 
exchange;  Disposal  of  duplicates;  Salary, 
advancement,  pensions  and  vacations  of  li- 
brarians ;  Titles  of  officials ;  General  and 
special  libraries;  Copies  required  by  law 
(PHichtexemplare}  and  copyright  list. 

Reports  and  papers  from  American  libra- 
rians have  been  scheduled  for  the  conference 
as  follows : 

"Government  publications,"  Adelaide  R. 
Hasse,  New  York  City;  "Library  appoint- 
ments and  pensions,"  George  F.  Bowerman, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  "Cataloging,"  J.  C.  M. 
Hanson,  Library  of  Congress ;  "Education  of 
library  assistants,"  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  New 
York  State  Library;  "Copyright,"  Thorvald 
Solberg,  Library  of  Congress:  "International 
exchanges,"  Paul  Brockett ;  "Work  for  and 
with  the  blind,"  Mrs.  Delfino,  Philadelphia. 

The  American  party  sails  for  the  Congress 
on  the  official  steamer  Vaterland,  Red  Star 
Line,  on  August  6  from  New  York.  The 
cost  of  the  trip  is  $385,  which  includes  the 
stay  at  Brussels  and  the  steamer  berth  both 
ways.  All  going  to  the  Congress  should 
send  10  francs  to  M.  Louis  Stainier,  Royal 
Library,  20  Grand  Place,  Mont-Saint-Guil- 
bert,  Brussels,  thus  becoming  members  of 
the  Congress  and  being  entitled  to  the 
"Actes  du  Congress.  The  itinerary  of  the 
trip  appears  in  May  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin. 

A  general  Educational  Congress  will  also 
be  held  at  Brussels,  August  3O-September  2. 

The  International  Congress  of  Publishers 
held  in  Amsterdam  July  18-22,  touched  so 
nearly  the  time  assigned  to  the  Brussels 
Congresses  that  opportunity  was  given  to 
some  of  the  American  delegates  to  Brussels 
to  attend  it. 
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Hmerican  Xibrarg  Bssociation 

Z2ND  ANNUAL  MEETING,  MAC  KIN  AC  ISLAND, 
MICH.,  JUNE   30-JULY  6,    1910 

With  an  attendance  of  about  550 — some  50 
less  than  the  representation  at  Minnetonka 
two  years  ago  —  the  Mackinac  Island  con- 
ference comes  into  line  with  the  preceding 
conventions  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. There  were  about  86  delegates  from 
Michigan,  some  40  from.  Wisconsin,  about 
25  from  Minnesota,  and  50  or  more  from 
Ohio  (Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  each  being 
represented  by  some  20  library  workers). 
There  were  over  14  present  from  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  alone,  and  the 
entire  representation  from  the  state  of  Il- 
linois was  69.  There  were  eight  delegates 
from  Canada,  and  the  Pacific  coast  was 
represented  by  the  librarian  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  state  librarian  from  California,  and 
by  the  librarians  of  Tacoma,  Seattle  and  the 
University  of  Washington.  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Iowa  and  Kentucky  were  well  represented, 
and  there  were  also  delegates  from  Montana, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  North  Dakota  regis- 
tered six  delegates.  Eastern  librarians  were 
present  in  considerable  numbers,  there  being 
eight  from  New  Jersey  and  good  representa- 
tion from  New  England,  24  being  present 
from  Massachusetts  alone.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  also  well  represented. 
There  were  three  delegates  present  from 
Georgia  and  five  from  Alabama.  A  spirit 
of  pleasant  intercourse  and  goodfellowship 
and  an  entire  absence  of  wire-pulling  and 
politics  characterized  the  "atmosphere"  of 
the  Mackinac  convention. 

While  the  program  lacked  the  symmetry 
and  central  thought  about  which  were  so 
admirably  correlated  the  groups  of  topics 
considered  at  Bretton  Woods,  yet  full  scope 
was  given  at  Mackinac  to  the  "specialization" 
of  interests  which  becomes  more  and  more 
characteristic  of  library  development.  There 
was  in  the  general  sessions  a  marked  and 
a  gratifying  recognition  of  the  human  and 
humanitarian  aspects  of  library  work  as 
against  the  technical  appeals  and  questions 
of  routine. 

The  Grand  Hotel,  commanding  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  wooded  island  shore  and  of  the 
clear  lake-waters,  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  conference.  A  few  of  the  delegates, 
owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  room- 
ing accommodations  on  the  part  of  the 
hotel  authorities,  were  obliged  to  take  rooms 
in  other  hotels,  preferring  these  to  the  rooms 
of  chef,  hired  help  and  linen  closets  that  were 
blandly  assigned  to  them  by  bewildered  hotel 
clerks. 

To  Mr.  Hadley's  unfailing  interest  and 
attention,  who,  despite  his  numerous  and  try- 
ing duties  as  secretary,  found  time  to 


straighten  out  the  hotel's  mistakes,  apprecia- 
tion should  be  accorded. 

Mackinac  Island  itself  proved  an  ideal  spot 
for  the  conference.  Short  steamer  trips  to 
Bois  Blanc  Island,  to  St.  Ignace  and  to  Les 
Cheneaux  (or  the  "Snows"),  explorations  of 
the  fascinating  old  fort  on  the  island  itself 
and  along  the  cedar-wooded  shores  proved 
powerful  antidotes  to  the  fatigue  and  nerve 
strain  that  are  the  certain  reward  of  the  con- 
scientious conference  goer.  These  pleasant 
social  features  of  the  conference  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  printed  program,  which  was 
strictly  followed. 

Although  June  30  was  set  for  the  opening 
day  of  the  conference,  with  scheduled  meet- 
ings of  the  Executive  board,  Council  and 
American  Library  Institute,  there  was  con- 
siderable delay  in  the  arrival  of  many  of  the 
delegates,  owing  to  the  boat  carrying  the 
Chicago  party  being  several  hours  late  in 
reaching  Mackinac. 

Friday,  July  i,  was  known  as  Michigan 
Day,  and  though  the  first  general  session  of 
the  convention  was  not  held  until  evening 
the  day  was  given  over  to  various  sessions, 
the  National  Association  of  State  Libraries, 
the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  and 
the  Special  Libraries  Association  and  League 
of  Libraries  Commissions  meeting  in  the 
morning. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  drive  around 
the  island  and  a  five  o'clock  tea. 

In  the  evening  at  8.30  the  first  general  ses- 
sion of  the  conference  was  opened  with  sing- 
ing of  Michigan  songs  by  William  J.  Fenton 
and  Francis  J.  Campbell.  The  conference 
was  then  called  to  order  by  President  Hodges, 
who  delivered  his  president's  address  (see 
p.  295).  After  further  singing,  Miss  Nina 
K.  Preston  extended  in  a  few  graceful  words 
the  welcome  of  the  state  of  Michigan  to  the 
American  Library  Association. 

Mrs.  Henry  Hulst,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
was  next  on  the  program,  and  read  her  ad- 
dress, "Michigan  history  and  legends,"  in 
which  a  description  of  the  physical  features 
of  the  island,  and  the  story  of  its  early  his- 
tory and  Indian  legends,  the  romance  of  its 
French  occupation  and  settlement,  and  a  brief 
narrative  of  Father  Marquette's  picturesque 
career  were  set  forth  with  the  appreciation 
and  sympathy  of  the  historian. 

There  was  more  singing  at  the  close  of  her 
paper,  which  was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Pattingill,  of  Lansing,  Mich.  In  his  address 
the  "Story  of  Michigan,"  Mr.  Pattingill  dwelt 
upon  the  English  occupation  of  the  state, 
with  especial  attention  to  its  educational  de- 
velopment. To  Michigan  belongs  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  first  state  university, 
the  second  or  third  normal  school,  and  the 
first  agricultural  college  in  the  United  States. 
The  public  school  in  connection  with  the 
poorhouse  at  Coldwater,  Mich.,  was  the  first 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
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After  singing  "Michigan,  my  Michigan," 
the  first  session  adjourned,  and  informally 
under  the  trees  more  songs  were  sung  and 
Japanese  lanterns  were  gaily  flourished  by 
the  Michigan  delegates  who  literally  dis- 
ported themselves  upon  the  green. 

On  Saturday,  July  2,  at  9.30  a.m.,  the  sec- 
ond general  session  of  the  conference  was 
called  to  order.  Secretary  Hadley  read  greet- 
ings to  the  Association  from  Mr.  Herbert 
Baillie,  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  and  an- 
nounced the  fact  that  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  National  Conciliation  offered  to  send 
its  publications  regularly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  Library  Association. 

The  first  item  on  the  program  was  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  E.  H.  McQelland,  technical  li- 
brarian of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh, with  reference  to  the  technical  book 
exhibition.  This  interesting  exhibit,  which 
was  in  charge  of  Mr.  McClelland,  Mr.  Twee- 
dell,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  for  which  in  the  absence  of  the  two 
latter  Mr.  McClelland  was  chiefly  respon- 
ible,  is  briefly  described  on  p.  311. 

Mr.  Hadley  then  presented  his  secretary's 
report. 

The  report  was  of  especial  interest,  in  that 
it  described  briefly  the  work  of  Headquarters 
since  its  establishment,  and  outlined  the  future 
policy  of  the  executive  offices  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, together  with  the  duties  of  the  secre- 
tary. Considerable  work  of  consultation  and 
work  of  an  advisory  nature  is  carried  on  by 
the  secretary,  to  whom  come  many  profes- 
sional questions  from  librarians  at  large. 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library  the  present  commodious  executive 
quarters  were  provided  for  the  Association. 
To  the  Chicago  Library  Club  the  A.  L.  A. 
headquarters  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  at- 
tractive furnishings,  largely  the  gifts  of  the 
club.  The  Chicago  Public  Library  and  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Legler  through  contributions  of 
pictures  and  other  articles  of  furniture  have 
added  to  the  general  attractiveness  of  the 
offices.  The  new  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion from  August,  1909,  till  May,  1910,  has 
reached  the  number  of  149,  as  compared  to 
91  new  members  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  preceding  year.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  institutions  are  included  in  these 
figures. 

Dr.  Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  director  of 
the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  representing  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  then  delivered  his  address 
on  "The  library  and  the  school." 

Dr.  Judd  emphasized  the  bond  of  sympathy 
between  the  two  associations,  and  confined 
himself  specifically  to  those  aspects  of  library 
work  that  have  to  do  directly  with  school  or- 
ganization. He  advocated  a  study  period  in 
schools  which  should  include  a  study  of  li- 
brary methods,  and  suggested  that  the  library 
itself  conduct  one  or  more  of  these  study 
periods. 


After  this  comprehensive  and  interesting 
presentation  by  Dr.  Judd  of  library  methods 
as  applied  to  educational  ones,  Mr.  Wyer 
assumed  the  chair  as  conductor  of  the  book 
symposium,  which  presented  a  carefully  se- 
lected program  of  speakers  and  books  chosen 
to  illustrate  recent  interpretations  of  Amer- 
ican life.  The  speakers  in  the  symposium 
were  as  follows :  Mr.  Carl  B.  Roden,  Chicago 
Public  Library;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Harron,  A.  L.  A. 
•Booklist;  Miss  Ethel  F.  McCollough,  Supe- 
rior, Wis. ;  Miss  Elva  L.  Bascom,  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist;  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  Buffalo  Public 
Library ;  Miss  Mary  E.  Ahern,  Public  Libra- 
ries; Miss  Theresa  H  itchier,  Brooklyn  Public 
Library  (contributed  to  the  program  but  was 
not  present)  ;  Dr.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  State 
Historical  Society,  Madison,  Wis.;  Miss 
Agnes  Van  Valkenburgh,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
The  chairman,  at  the  end  of  the  symposium, 
read  an  interesting  letter  of  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gan's, author  of  "Joseph  Vance." 

The  books  selected  for  the  symposium 
were  chiefly  non-fiction,  although  some  fic- 
tion was  represented.  The  time  allowed  to 
each  speaker  (generally  five  minutes,  except- 
ing where  a  group  of  books  made  a  larger 
allowance  of  time  necessary)  was  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  by  the  impartial  chairman  with  but 
one  exception  made  (under  compulsion)  for 
the  exceptional  contribution  of  Miss  Van 
Valkenburgh,  the  wit  and  spontaneous  humor 
of  which  was  received  amid  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  the  house. 

Before  introducing  Mr.  Wallace  Rice,  of 
Chicago,  the  next  speaker  on  the  program, 
Mr.  Wyer  described  in  a  few  words  the 
"Book  reviewer's  handy  index,"  a  little  com- 
pilation about  to  be  published,  and  which 
consists  of  phrases,  synonyms  and  catch- 
phrases,  designed  to  facilitate  the  task  of  book- 
reviewing.  Mr.  Wyer  pointed  out  that  such 
a  tool  would  never  be  required  by  so  expert 
a  reviewer  as  Mr.  Rice,  who  then  addressed 
the  Association  on  "Practical  book  review- 
ing and  manuscript  reading  from  the  inside." 
Mr.  Rice's  speech,  which  will  be  published  in 
full  in  .the  Proceedings,  gave  a  full  presenta- 
tion of  the  methods  of  book  reviewing  pre- 
vailing in  this  country,  and  showed  the  in- 
fluence and  control  that  the  competent  re- 
viewer indirectly  exercises  over  the  publishing 
press.  The  shortcomings  of  reviewing  were 
impartially  represented  along  with  its  advan- 
tages and  its  most  evident  effects  upon  literary 
expression. 

President  Hodges  then  took  the  chair  and 
announced  the  Resolutions  committee  ap- 
pointments as  Mr.  Carlton,  Miss  Preston 
and  Dr.  Bostwick.  Reports  were  postponed 
until  the  following  session,  owing  to  lack  of 
time  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
(Saturday,  July  2)  there  were  held  meetings 
of  the  Professional  Training  section,  the 
American  Association  of  Law  Libraries,  the 
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Agricultural  Libraries  round  table,  and  the 
Catalog  section. 

In  the  evening  the  Children's  Librarians' 
section  and  the  College  and  Reference  sec- 
tion held  their  first  sessions,  the  League  of 
Library  Commissions  and  the  Special  Libra- 
ries Association  held  their  second  sessions. 

Sunday,  July  3,  was  devoted  to  rest  and 
recreation,  and  in  the  evening  the  Wisconsin 
Library  School  Association  gave  a  dinner 
and  reunion. 

On  Monday,  July  4,  in  celebration  of  the 
national  holiday,  the  Association  assembled 
in  the  Casino  at  9.30  a.m.,  where  the  general 
sessions  of  the  conference  were  all  held,  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read, 
followed  with  the  singing  of  the  national 
hymn.  This  "safe  and  sane"  testimony  to 
Independence  Day  over,  the  full  program 
for  the  day  came  into  order.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  American  Association  of  Law  Li- 
braries and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Libraries  held  a  joint  session;  and  the 
American  Library  Institute  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Libraries  held  their  second  ses- 
sions. In  the  afternoon  the  College  and 
Reference  section  and  the  Children's  Libra- 
rians' section  held  their  second  sessions,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Law  Libraries 
and  the  Special  Libraries  Association  held 
their  third  sessions.  The  evening  was  partly 
given  over  to  library  school  dinners  and  re- 
unions, such  occasions  being  given  by  the 
Western  Reserve,  Illinois,  Pratt  Institute  and 
Drexel  Institute  library  school  associations, 
and  by  the  Special  Libraries  Association  and 
the  Carnegie  Library  Training  School  for 
Children's  Librarians.  These  festivities  were 
enhanced  by  the  singing  of  college  songs  and 
by  speeches,  toasts  and  other  harmless  dem- 
onstrations and  friendly  outbreaks. 

At  9  p.m.  Mr.  W.  R.  Reinick,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Free  Library,  gave  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  "Insects  destructive  to  books,"  in 
which  he  outlined  the  theory  that  the  insect 
ravages  are  in  part  due  to  the  poisons  that 
are  used  in  the  paper  making  and  binding. 
He  contended  that  these  poisons  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  insects.  This  theory  he  asserted 
will  be  borne  out  by  chemical  research  and 
analysis.  In  connection  with  this  subject 
there  was  an  exhibition  at  the  conference  of 
books  and  manuscripts,  showing  the  destruc- 
tive ravages  of  microbes  and  msects.  This 
exhibit,  which  was  less  agreeable  than  inter- 
esting, was  loaned  by  Mr.  Reinick,  and  was 
better  adapted  to  appreciation  by  the  diurnal 
than  by  the  nocturnal  mind. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  July  5,  at  9.30, 
was  held  the  third  session  of  the  conference. 
Reports  were  first  in  order.  Mr.  Ranck  gave 
a  synopsis  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  public  documents,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Council  with  power  to  act.  The  follow- 
ing reports  were  then  submitted  and  ac- 
cepted: Finance  committee,  Committee  on 
cooperation  with  the  N.  E.  A.,  Committees 


on  Library  training,  on  International  rela- 
tions, on  Bookbuying,  on  Federal  and  state 
relations,  on  Simplified  code  of  A.  L.  A. 
rules,  on  Coordination  of  college  libraries, 
on  Coordination,  on  the  Brussels  Congress, 
on  Bookbinding,  and  on  Work  with  the  blind. 
Most  of  these  reports  were  presented  in 
print.  Mr.  Hadley  read  the  report  of  the 
Resolutions  committee,  which  was  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote.  Mr.  Hill  made  a  motion 
suggesting  a  telegram  of  greeting  to  Mr. 
Crunden.  This  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
a  rising  vote. 

Miss  Tyler,  second  vice-president  of  the 
Association,  then  took  the  chair.  The  first 
speaker  on  the  program  was  Mr.  Harwood 
Frost,  secretary  of  the  Engineering  News 
Publishing  Co.,  who  spoke  on  the  "Selection 
of  technical  books  and  periodicals." 

He  outlined  the  scope  of  engineering  lit- 
erature and  divided  technical  literature  into 
treatises  and  text-books.  Mr.  Frost  laid 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  selection  and 
preparation  of  text-books,  and  the  difficulties 
involved  in  keeping  these  technical  guides 
up  to  date.  In  some  cases  engineering  text- 
books become  out  of  date  before  they  are  off 
the  press.  In  selection  of  technical  literature 
Mr.  Frost  emphasized  the  importance  of  tech- 
nology exhibits,  of  advertised  descriptions, 
advice  of  dealers  and  of  reviews. 

Mr.  Ranck  then  assumed  the  chair  to  con- 
duct the  Recreation  symposium  which  fol- 
followed.  In  his  introductory  remarks  Mr. 
Ranck  emphasized  the  fact  that  many  libra- 
rians have  met  with  untimely  physical  break- 
downs, and  considered  that  recreation  of 
librarians  was  a  matter  for  serious  thought. 
Mr.  Ranck  dwelt  upon  the  stimulating  effects 
of  recreation  on  work,  and  advocated  free- 
dom from  fixed  schedules  of  labor  as  bring- 
ing the  best  results  in  professional  activity. 
Various  sports,  recreations  and  pastimes  were 
then  considered  by  several  librarians  as  here 
mentioned.  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana  read  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  on  the  scientific 
aspects  of  recreation;  Misses  Countryman, 
Stansbury,  Everhart,  and  Van  Valkenburg, 
and  Messrs.  Dudley,  Andrews,  Wellman, 
Carr,  Burpee,  Thwaites,  Wright,  Bostwick 
and  Bishop  contributed  with  sportsmanlike 
vim  and  ardor  to  this  symposium  program. 
Mr.  Bishop  discussed  "A  Sabbatical  year  for 
librarians." 

At  the  close  of  these  entertaining  revela- 
tions of  how  the  dignified  librarians  look  at 
play,  President  Hodges  reassumed  the  chair 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  American  Association  of  Law  Libra- 
ries also  met  in  the  morning  for  a  fourth  ses- 
sion. In  the  afternoon  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Libraries  and  the  Bibliographi- 
cal Society  of  America  held  their  second  ses- 
sions, and  the  Trustees'  section  held  a  meet- 
ing. 

In    the    evening    the    New    York    Library 
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School  Association  and  the  Wisconsin  Li- 
brary Association  gave  dinners  and  reunion 
meetings.  The  American  Association  of  Law 
Libraries  held  its  fifth  session,  and  at  9  p.m. 
the  general  Association  met  in  the  Casino  to 
listen  to  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Play- 
grounds and  recreation,"  by  Graham  Romeyn 
Taylor,  of  Chicago,  associate  editor  of  The 
Survey,  The  lantern  slides  brought  out  with 
graphic  picturesoueness  the  wonderfully  pro- 
gressive and  effective  work  that  has  been 
carried  on  in  Chicago  for  the  benefit  of  the 
child  of  the  street  and  tenement  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's thorough  mastery  of  his  subject  added 
much  to  the  force  of  its  presentation. 

On  Wednesday,  July  6,  the  morning  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  walking  parties,  but  the 
conscientious  law  librarians  assembled  again 
for  their  sixth  session.  In  the  afternoon  at 
2.30  the  fourth  general  and  last  session  of 
the  conference  convened. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  submitted 
by  Mr.  Roden.  Mr.  Craver  submitted  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  library  adminis- 
tration and  Mr.  Hadley  read  the  report  of 
Council  (see  p.  327). 

Mr.  Hill  followed  with  his  address  on  the 
"Deterioration  of  paper  used  in  newspapers" 
(see  p.  299). 

Mr.  Hill  suggested  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  from  the  Association  to  confer 
with  publishers  on  the  subject  of  the  dete- 
rioration of  newspaper  papers  with  a  hope 
of  finding  a  practical  remedy  for  existing 
conditions.  A  recommendation  to  have  such 
a  committee  appointed  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  board.  Mr.  Hadley  then  read  the 
report  of  the  Executive  board  (see  p.  328). 

A  paper  on  "The  Aberdeen  Association," 
by  Lawrence  J.  Burpee,  of  Ottawa,  followed, 
which  in  Mr.  Burpee's  absence  was  read  by 
Mr.  Roden. 

In  this  paper  is  given  a  description  of  the 
beginnings  and  work  of  the  Aberdeen  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada,  which,  starting  from  one 
small  center,  has  become  national  in  scope. 
In  its  early  years  the  work  was  confined  to 
the  distribution  of  literature  to  individual 
settlers;  the  organization  now  includes,  be- 
sides the  usual  executive  officers,  a  strong 
central  committee,  and  it  includes  a  central 
branch  to  act  as  a  collecting  and  distributing 
center  for  all  the  branches.  Mr.  Burpee  also 
touched  briefly  upon  the  floating  libraries  of 
Canada,  which  embrace  special  travelling  li- 
brary work  carried  on  by  Dr.  Grenfell  in 
Labrador,  by  the  Columbia  Coast  Mission  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  by  the  Upper  Canada 
Tract  and  Book  Society  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  "floating  libraries"  are  carried  to  the 
fishing  camps  and  are  provided  for  the  crews 
of  the  Great  Lake  vessels.  Vessels  coaling 
at  Vancouver  are  supplied  with  books  and 
magazines  by  Mr.  Kidd,  who  has  established 
a  free  reading  room  at  Union  Bay,  Van- 
couver Island. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Burpee's  paper  Rev. 


Alfred  Fitzpatrick,  Toronto,  Canada,  de- 
scribed, by  aid  of  lantern  slides,  his  work  in 
the  reading  tents  among  the  lumber  camps 
of  Canada. 

At  intervals  during  this  session  which 
marked  the  "Canadian  Day"  of  the  confer- 
ence, old  .Canadian  folk  songs  were  sung  by 
Mr.  Henry  Le  Febrevre,  of  Ottawa.  Fur- 
ther resolutions  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  resolutions  were  then  read  by  Mr. 
Hadley,  and  it  was  moved  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  Mrs.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges, 
in  appreciation  of  her  kindness  and  helpful- 
ness during  the  conference.  This  motion 
was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  report  from  the  tellers  of  the  election 
was  then  submitted  (see  p.  329).  President 
Hodges  then  introduced  the  new  president, 
Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  who  spoke  a  few  words  to 
the  Association,  and  the  32d  conference  of 
the  American  Library  Association  was  ad- 
journed. 

During  the  conference  the  accustomed  ar- 
tistic official  conventional  group  was  immor- 
talized in  a  photograph  taken  by  Charles  E. 
Scarlett. 

This  photograph  is  reproduced  as  frontis- 
piece, and  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
photographer,  care  C.  A.  Telfer,  17  State 
street,  St.  Ignace,  Mich.  M.  R.  H. 

POST-CONFERENCE 

Amid  warnings  that  ordeals  of  fire  and 
flies  awaited  them  at  their  post-conference 
destination  in  the  Canadian  forest  lands, 
the  post-conference  party,  under  the  effici- 
ent leadership  of  Mr.  Faxon,  left  Mackinac 
on  the  afternoon  of  July  7.  Mr.  Faxon  was 
armed  with  yards  of  cheesecloth  (pink)  to 
suit  the  party's  complexions,  which  were 
preponderantly  feminine,  and  to  keep  away 
the  black  flies  of  Temagami,  should  they 
prove  as  ferocious  as  rumor  depicted  them. 
The  party  enjoyed  a  happy  sail  from  Mac- 
kinac northward  to  the  Sault,  where  those 
with  exploring  tendencies  were  given  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  that  picturesque  litt'^ 
town,  before  continuing  the  trip  through  the 
beautiful  northern  waters  of  Huron  to  Cut- 
ter, Ontario.  Here  the  party  took  train  for 
North  Bay,  the  sun  blazing  down  upon  them 
with  an  intensity  worthy  of  a  tropical  rather 
than  a  Canadian  clime. 

At  North  Bay  a  few  of  the  party  left  the 
travellers  to  go  on  to  Montreal,  while  Mr. 
Faxon  pioneered  his  "chosen  people"  on  to 
Temagami.  What  happened  there  we  know 
not  at  the  date  of  writing — the  responsible 
librarian  to  whom  was  committed  the  task 
of  reporting  upon  the  days  in  Temagami 
having  made  no  sign.  From  previous 
knowledge  of  parties  conducted  by  Mr. 
Faxon  it  would  seem  safe  to  surmise  that 
the  post-conference  party  enjoyed  to  the 
utmost  their  four  full  days  at  Temagami  Inn, 
with  pleasure  trips  to  Cobalt  and  to  Lady 
Evelyn  Lake,  with  fishing  and  enjoyment 
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of  many  another  "Librarian's  Recreation," 
which  should  furnish  ample  material  for  fu- 
ture Recreation  Symposiums. 

However,  the  flies  may  have  destroyed 
the  whole  party, — not  having  heard  to  the 
contrary  we  should  be  glad  of  information. 

M.  R.  H. 
CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIANS'  SECTION 

A  book  symposium  of  unusual  interest  to 
children's  librarians  was  the  feature  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Children's  Librarians' 
Section  at  the  Mackinac  Island  Conference, 
held  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  July  2. 
Nine  books  dealing  with  conditions  surround- 
ing the  daily  life  of  modern  children  and 
plans  for  improving  them  were  chosen  as 
subjects  for  short  talks  by  different  speakers, 
and  the  result  was  a  program  most  interest- 
ing and  profitable  to  children's  librarians  and 
others  alike.  The  value  of  co-operation  with 
other  workers  for  children's  welfare  and  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  allied  activities  was 
the  strong  appeal  made  by  each  of  the  books 
to  the  children's  librarian. 

The  following  books  were  discussed: 
E.  K.   S.   Key.     Century  of  the  child— Mrs. 

Henry  L.  Elmendorf. 
B.  B.  Lindsey  &  H.  O'Higgins.    The  beast  — 

A.  E.  Bostwick. 
John  Spargo.    The  bitter  cry  of  the  children 

—  Linda  A.  Eastman. 
Jane  Addams.     The  spirit  of  youth  and  the 

city  streets  —  Henry  E.  Legler. 
K.    L.    L.    Bosher.      Mary    Cary  — Lutie    E. 

Stearns. 
R.   R.   Reeder.     How  two   hundred   children 

live  and  learn  —  Caroline  Webster. 
J.  A.  Riis.    The  peril  and  preservation  of  the 

home  —  Esther  Strauss. 
H.  G   Parsons.    Children's  gardens  —  Elva  L. 

Bascom. 
G.   S.  Lee.     The  child  and  the  book  —  May 

Massee. 

The  session  closed  with  a  short  discus- 
sion on  intermediate  work  for  the  older  chil- 
dren who  use  the  children's  rooms,  led  by 
Miss  Mary  Douglas,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

At  the  business  meeting,  held  on  Monday, 
July  4,  Miss  Faith  Smith,  Chicago,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  section  for  the  com- 
ing year,  and  Miss  Mary  Douglas,  St.  Louis, 
secretary.  After  adjournment  an  hour  was 
spent  in  informal  discussion  of  a  number  of 
subjects  of  interest  to  children's  librarians. 

CATALOG  SECTION 

The  Catalog  Section  met  en  Saturday,  July 
2,  at  2  p.m.,  in  the  Grand  Hotel.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman  and  the  secretary,  C.  B. 
Roden  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  presided  as  temporary 
chairman.  A.  G.  S.  Josephson  acted  as  tem- 
porary secretary.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman,  Miss  Margaret  Mann,  and  the  sec- 
retary, Miss  Sophie  K.  Hiss,  both  unable  to 
attend  the  conference,  was  read.  It  reported 


to  the  section  the  efforts  made  by  its  officers 
to  secure  papers  for  presentation  at  this  meet- 
ing and  their  failure,  resulting  in  the  recom- 
mendation to  the  Program  Committee  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  that  the  meetings  of  the  section  be 
omitted  this  year.  After  considerable  discus- 
sion, during  the  course  of  which  it  was 
pointed  out  by  several  members  that  the  sec- 
tion had  never  taken  up  the  important  subject 
of  classification  and  that  many  related  topics 
awaited  attention,  it  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
plan  of  organization  with  a  view  to  securing 
greater  continuity  for  the  section,  and,  if 
possible,  more  organic  connection  with  the 
American  Library  Association.  Carried.  The 
chair  appointed  Messrs.  Josephson  and  Han- 
son and  Miss  Van  Valkenburgh.  It  was  also 
moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  nom- 
inate officers  for  the  section.  Carried.  By 
unanimous  consent  this  duty  was  assigned  to 
the  organization  committee,  previously  ap- 
pointed. 

The  second  session  was  held  on  Monday, 
July  4,  at  8  p.m.  The  organization  commit- 
tee reported  a  plan  for  organization  of  the 
section,  which  was  adopted  as  follows: 

"The  Catalog  Section  shall  meet  regularly 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and 
also  at  such  joint  meetings  of  two  or 
several  states  as  are  held  at  other  times  of 
the  year,  if  the  committee  of  the  Section 
deem  it  advisable,  or  if  10  members  of  the 
Section  so  request. 

"At  each  annual  meeting  the  Section  shall 
elect  a  chairman  and  a  secretary  to  hold  of- 
fice until  their  successors  have  been  elected; 
these  officers,  together  with  the  retiring  chair- 
man, shall  constitute  the  committee  of  the 
Section.  The  duties  of  the  committee  shall 
be  to  have  charge  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Section,  to  arrange  for  programs,  and  to  see 
that  records  of  meetings  and  a  register  of 
members  of  the  Section  be  kept. 

"At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Section 
two  sessions  shall  be  held,  of  which  one  shall 
ordinarily  be  devoted  to  cataloging  problems 
of  interest  to  large  libraries,  including  classi- 
fication, indexing  and  similar  bibliographical 
subjects;  the  second  to  be  devoted  to  the 
same  problems,  as  far  as  they  affect  smaller 
libraries. 

"In  preparing  the  programs  for  the  annual 
meetings,  the  committee  shall  consult  with 
the  Program  Committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  in 
order  to  secure  unity  of  plan  and  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  and  conflict  with  the  programs  of 
the  general  sessions  and  of  other  sections. 

"The  committee  shall  appoint  chairman  or 
secretary  pro  tern.,  in  case  either  or  both  of 
these  officers  are  prevented  from  attending  a 
given  meeting  of  the  Section. 

"If,  at  any  meeting  of  the  section,  the  com- 
mittee has  been  unable  to  prepare  a  formal 
program,  a  round  table  meeting  of  members 
of  the  Section  shall  be  held  for  discussion  of 
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such  subject  or  subjects  as  any  member  may 
wish  to  bring  up. 

"The  secretary  shall  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing report  the  expenses  of  the  year,  to  be 
covered  by  subscription  among  those  present." 

The  committee  further  recommended  that 
a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  two  meetings  of 
the  section  be  sent  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Council. 
It  was  moved  that  this  recommendation  be 
approved ;  it  was  so  voted,  and  the  secretary 
pro  tern,  was  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of 
the  minutes  to  the  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Council. 

The  committee  then  reported  its  nomina- 
tions for  officers  of  the  Section  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  namely :  for  chairman,  Mr.  Andrew 
Keogh,  of  Yale  University,  and  for  secretary, 
Miss  Mary  Oakley,  of  the  Seattle  Public 
Library. 

Miss  Goldberg,  of  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary, told  of  the  use  of  the  multigraph  in 
that  library  for  specialists,  notes,  circulars, 
and  anything  that  was  wanted  in  several 
copies. 

Mr.  Raney,  library  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  supplemented  his  article  in  the 
June  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  in  telling  of  his  ex- 
periments with  the  multigraph  and  the  flex- 
itype.  Mr.  Hastings  reported  on  the  use  of 
the  flexitype  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

AKSEL  G.  S.  JOSEPHSON,  Secretary  pro  tern. 
COLLEGE  AND  REFERENCE  SECTION 

The  College  and  Reference  Section  held 
two  sessions,  one  on  the  evening  of  July  2 
and  the  other  the  afternoon  of  July  4.  Mr. 
W.  Dawson  Johnston  was  chairman. 

In  the  first  session  the  relation  of  the  col- 
lege library  to  the  public  and  other  libraries 
was  the  central  theme.  Dr.  W.  K.  Jewett, 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  the  "Relation  of  the  college 
library  to  the  public."  After  a  brief  intro- 
duction discussing  the  right  of  universities 
to  serve  the  public,  Dr.  Jewett  cited  certain 
instances  where  the  university  and  college 
libraries  were  serving  those  outside  their 
walls.  Among  the  examples  mentioned  were : 
(i)  inter-library  loans  especially  by  libraries 
with  rich  special  collections,  such  as  Harvard 
and  Columbia;  (2)  the  Iowa  law  of  1904  per- 
mitting colleges  and  towns  to  undertake 
joint  maintenance  of  a  library  which  has  not 
proved  successful  in  the  one  case  operating 
under  the  law,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon; 
(3)  the  extension  of  the  college  library  priv- 
ileges to  summer  visitors  in  the  town,  which 
Williams  College  has  found  successful;  (4) 
the  offer  of  a  university  to  supply  the  town 
needs  in  case  of  the  destruction  of  the  city 
library,  as  shown  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia's offer  to  the  public  of  San  Francisco 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake;  (5)  profes- 
sional men's  use  of  special  collections  at  a 
university  library,  as  shown  by  the  Burling- 


ton railroad  employees'  use  of  the  engineer- 
ing collection  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
and  the  local  doctors'  and  lawyers'  use  of  the 
University  of  Michigan's  medical  and  law 
books ;  (6)  the  university  library's  opportu- 
nity to  offer  superior  bibliographical  lists  on 
special  subjects;  (7)  the  constant  opportunity 
that  the  trained  workers  in  college  libraries 
have  to  give  advice  to  the  public  as  to  the 
best  books  on  a  given  subject,  both  for  use 
and  purchase. 

An  excellent  paper  on  the  "Relation  of  the 
state  university  library  to  the  other  libraries 
of  the  state"  was  read  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Windsor, 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  "Relation  of  the  college  library  to  the 
public  in  a  college  town"  was  the  title  of  the 
paper  read  for  Mr.  W.  I.  Fletcher,  the  libra- 
rian of  Amherst  College.  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
unable  to  attend  the  conference.  The  paper 
was  limited  entirely  to  the  study  of  colleges 
located  in  smaller  cities  or  towns.  Inquiries 
were  sent  to  50  college  libraries  and  the  re- 
sults given  in  this  paper.  Mr.  Fletcher  ad- 
vocates cordiality  on  the  part  of  the  college 
libraries,  especially  in  helping  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools,  club  workers  in  the  towns, 
and  all  special  students  living  in  the  towns 
and  not  connected  with  the  colleges.  He 
brings  the  paper  to  a  close  with  the  sugges- 
tion "that  the  college  libraries  may  yet  do 
much  more  to  fasten  and  seal  the  bond  which, 
through  all  petty  and  superficial  rivalries, 
should  hold  together  town  and  gown." 

Miss  Laura  R.  Gibbs,  cataloger  at  Brown 
University,  discussed  the  ever-perplexing 
problem  of  "Student  assistants  in  college  li- 
braries." She  emphatically  states  that  if  a  li- 
brary has  the  money  at  its  disposal  "it  is  un- 
questionably better  to  employ  two  or  three 
regular  assistants  at  fair  salaries  than  to 
scatter  the  work  among  a  dozen  or  more  un- 
trained workers."  She  does,  however,  show 
how  student  assistants  have  been  employed 
to  advantage  by  giving  them  some  prelim- 
inary training,  and  under  careful  supervision 
having  them  work  on  the  mechanical  prepar- 
ation of  the  books  for  the  shelves,  in  the  care 
of  the  shelves,  alphabeting  cards,  typewriting 
catalog  cards  from  temporary  slips,  ordering 
and  preparing  Library  of  Congress  cards, 
making  shelf  list  entries,  and  even  cataloging 
simpler  books. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Brett,  librarian  of  the  Public  Library, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  presented  the  results 
of  a  set  of  questions  which  he  had  sent  out 
to  librarians  regarding  the  "Relation  of  the 
public  library  to  the  college." 

Mr.  Clement  W.  Andrews,  librarian  of  the 
John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  presented  a 
statement  for  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board, 
which  showed  that  the  publication  of  printed 
cards  for  analytical  entries  from  a  selected 
list  of  serials  which  this  board  has  carried  on 
successfully  since  1896  now  needs  to  be  some- 
what changed  and  modified. 
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"The  developments  which  make  necessary 
a  revision  of  the  work  are,  first,  the  issue  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  cards ;  second,  the 
extension  of  that  work,  in  accordance  with 
its  recent  offer,  to  include  certain  classes  of 
desirable  titles  received  from  other  libraries; 
third,  the  issue  of  the  'International  catalog 
of  scientific  literature';  fourth,  a  growing 
feeling  that  the  list  is  altogether  too  miscel- 
laneous ;  snd,  fifth,  the  change  in  editor  made 
necessary  by  the  change  in  the  location  of  the 
work  of  the  Board."  The  Board  has  three 
ways  in  which  it  hopes  to  curtail  this  work  to 
the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  First,  they 
propose  to  ask  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
undertake  on  its  own  account  a  few  serials, 
strictly  monographic  in  character  or  else  pub- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  Government,  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  overlooked.  Second, 
they  hope  that  the  library  will  extend  its 
offer  to  print  titles  furnished  by  other  libra- 
ries when  five  subscriptions  have  been  as- 
sured, to  include  material  from  the  more  im- 
portant serials  even  if  not  strictly  mono- 
graphic in  form  or  character.  Third,  they 
would  be  inclined  to  drop  all  special  period- 
icals covered  by  the  "International  catalog.'  ' 

An  interesting  discussion  on  various  prob- 
lems of  interest  to  college  and  reference  libra- 
rians followed.  Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter  made  a 
very  interesting  statement  regarding  the  con- 
troversy between  Smith  College  and  the 
Forbes  Library.  The  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  followed.  Mr.  A.  S.  Root, 
librarian  of  Oberlin  College,  was  elected 
chairman,  and  Miss  Irene  Warren,  librarian 
of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago,  was  elected  secretary. 

IRENE  WARREN,  Acting  secretary. 

TRUSTEES'   SECTION 

The  Trustees'  Section  of  the  American 
Library  Association  met  at  Mackinac  Island 
July  5,  at  2.30  p.m.,  with  W.  T.  Porter,  chair- 
man, presiding. 

The  following  was  presented  and  adopted: 

In   Memoriam  —  Deloraine  P.   Corey. 

The  Trustees'  Section  of  the  American  Library 
Association  pays  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Deloraine  P.  Corey,  a  former  chairman  of  the  Sec- 
tion, who  died  May  6,  1910,  at  his  home  in  Maiden, 
Mass.  Mr.  Corey  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Section,  and  was  for  many  years  its  chair- 
man. He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Association.  He  was,  for  many  years,  one 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the 
Association.  His  wise  counsel  in  matters  incident 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Association  will  ever  be  re- 
membered and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt. 

The  Association  has  lost  a  strong  supporter  and 
earnest  friend  and  the  Trustees'  Section  a  faithful 
member. 

Resolved,  That  this  memorial  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  meeting  and  a  copy  thereof  be  sent 
to  his  widow. 

After  a  short  conference  the  section  ad- 
journed. The  organization  for  the  ensuing 
years  is  as  follows:  W.  T.  Porter,  Public 
Library  of  Cincinnati,  chairman ;  Thomas  L. 
Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary. 


AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARIES  ROUND  TABLE 

The  two  sessions  of  the  Agricultural  Li- 
braries Round  Table  meetings,  on  the  after- 
noon of  July  2  and  the  morning  of  July  4, 
represented  the  first  attempt  to  bring  together 
librarians  of  agricultural  libraries  and  those 
interested  in  agricultural  literature,  for  the 
discussion  of  their  special  problems.  The 
meetings  were  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  I. 
Wyer,  Jr.,  chairman.  In  the  absence  of  Dr. 
A.  C.  True,  director  of  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations,  Mr.  Wyer  gave  an  interesting 
opening  address  on  agricultural  libraries, 
their  growth,  scope  and  various  activities. 

The  subject  "Popularizing  agricultural  lit- 
erature" was  represented  by  two  papers  — 
(a)  "Travelling  libraries  for  farmers,"  by 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Galbreath,  librarian,  Ohio 
State  Library,  and  (b)  "Agricultural  collec- 
tions in  public  libraries,"  by  Miss  Lutie  E. 
Stearns,  chief  Travelling  Library  Department, 
Wisconsin  Library  Commission.  As  Mr.  Gal- 
breath  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  first 
session,  his  interesting  paper  describing  the 
travelling  libraries  in  Ohio,  was  read  at  the 
second  session.  In  her  paper  on  "Agricul- 
tural collections  in  public  libraries"  Miss 
Stearns  stated  that  she  recently  sent  out  a 
circular  of  inquiry  on  this  subject  to  libraries 
and  that  the  replies  received  gave  proof  of 
the  increasing  popular  interest  in  agriculture. 

The  next  paper  on  the  program,  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Andrews,  librarian  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary, on  "Agricultural  literature  in  a  refer- 
ence library,"  was  interesting  as  showing  the 
use  of  agricultural  literature  in  a  large  city 
library,  by  the  scientist  and  trained  investi- 
gator, which  use,  though  limited  to  a  rela- 
tively small  class  of  readers,  is  often  far- 
reaching  in  its  results. 

The  last  paper  of  the  first  session  was  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Anna  M.  Smith,  librarian 
Department  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Minnesota,  whose  subject  was  "The  instruc- 
tion of  students  in  the  use  of  agricultural 
and  scientific  literature."  Miss  Smith  empha- 
sized the  need  of  such  instruction,  and  out- 
lined the  course  to  be  given  by  her  this  year 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Minnesota.  The  discussion  of  the  subject 
brought  out  the  fact  that  four  other  institu- 
tions which  were  represented  at  the  meeting 
give  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library, 
namely,  the  University  of  Illinois,  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Utah,  Ohio  State  University, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

The  second  session  on  Monday  morning 
was  opened  by  the  paper  on  "Travelling  li- 
braries for  farmers,"  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Galbreath, 
referred  to  above.  This  was  followed  by  a 
paper  of  special  interest  to  librarians  of  agri- 
cultural colleges,  on  "The  relation  of  the  ex- 
periment station  library  to  the  college  li- 
brary," by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Green,  librarian 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Mr. 
Green's  definite  suggestions  as  to  the  rela- 
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tions  to  be  desired  were,  first,  that  the  ex- 
periment station  library  should  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  main  college  library  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  college  librarian ; 
second,  that  the  college  librarian,  acting  upon 
recommendations  made  by  the  various  offi- 
cers, should  have  charge  of  the  purchase  of 
all  books  needed  by  either  institution;  third, 
that  the  college  library  catalog  should  con- 
tain information  concerning  all  the  library 
resources  of  the  institution,  regardless  of 
whether  the  material  is  filed  in  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  Horticultural  Department,  or 
some  other  department,  and  regardless  of 
whether  the  books  and  periodicals  are  re- 
ceived by  purchase,  gift  or  exchange. 

The  next  paper,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter,  li- 
brarian Forbes  Library,  on  the  "Classifica- 
tion of  an  agricultural  library,"  described  the 
various  classifications  of  agriculture,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  two  principal  classifi- 
cations, namely,  the  Cutter  Expansive  classi- 
fication and  the  Decimal  classification  of  agri- 
culture, which  was  expanded  by  Mr.  J.  I. 
Wyer,  Jr. 

Mr.  Cutter  was  followed  by  Miss  E.  L. 
Ogden,  librarian  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  who  described  the  various  "Guides 
to  recent  agricultural  literature." 

Dr.  E.  Mead  Wilcox,  professor  of  agri- 
cultural botany,  University  of  Nebraska,  was 
to  have  given  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "In- 
dexing agricultural  literature  from  the  scien- 
tist's point  of  view,"  but  he  was  unavoidably 
detained  at  the  university  and  his  paper  ar- 
rived too  late  to  be  read.  As  a  contribution, 
however,  to  the  subject  of  indexing  agricul- 
tural literature,  Mr.  C.  H.  Hastings,  chief  of 
the  Card  Section,  Library  of  Congress,  de- 
scribed the  various  printed  catalog  and  index 
cards  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Library  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  called  attention  to  the  com- 
plete revised  set  of  cards  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  publications  which  was  on 
exhibition  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Hastings  was 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  cards  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
indexing  the  State  Experiment  Station  liter- 
ature, a  partial  set  of  which  was  also  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  meeting. 

The  final  paper  on  the  program  was  by 
Mr.  William  M.  Hepburn,  entitled  "Agricul- 
tural periodicals  —  their  selection  and  preser- 
vation" (see  page  309).  In  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Hepburn,  the  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Powers,  librarian  South  Dakota 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  subject 
of  the  preservation  of  agricultural  periodi- 
cals led  to  the  question  of  indexing  them,  and 
Miss  Anna  M.  Smith  described  a  project 
which  is  under  consideration  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  for  the  indexing  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  the  best  agricultural  period- 
icals, on  a  plan  similar  to  the  "Reader's 
guide." 


The  last  question  to  be  discussed  was  that 
of  permanent  organization.  After  consider- 
ation of  the  various  kinds  of  organization 
through  which  it  would  be  possible  to  carry 
on  the  work  begun  at  these  round  table  meet- 
ings, it  was  voted  that  the  officials  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  be  communicated  with  in  regard  to 
forming  an  Agricultural  Section. 

Between  50  and  60  persons  were  present 
at  each  session. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  SECTION 

The  Professional  Training  Section  met  in 
the  Casino  of  the  Grand  Hotel  at  2:30  p.m., 
Saturday,  July  2.  At  the  request  of  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Hadley  presided.  "The  es- 
sentials of  a  good  library  school,"  by  Miss 
Edith  Tobitt,  of  the  Omaha  Public  Library, 
was  the  first  paper  on  the  program.  This 
was  discussed  by  Mr.  Yust,  Louisville,  and 
Mr.  Wright,  Los  Angeles.  There  was  fur- 
ther discussion  from  the  floor.  The  appren- 
tice class  was  next  considered.  The  appren- 
tice class  of  the  large  library  being  covered 
by  Miss  Jessie  Welles,  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill, 
Brooklyn,  Mr.  Bostwick,  St.  Louis,  and  Mr. 
Windsor,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bowerman, 
discussed  this  question. 

The  apprentice  class  in  the  small  library 
was  presented  by  Miss  Maude  Van  Buren, 
Mankato,  Minn.,  and  Miss  Grace  Delphine 
Rose,  Davenport  (la.)  Public  Library.  This 
topic  was  discussed  by  Arthur  L.  Bailey, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Further   account    of   this    section   meeting 
will  be   given  in   a   coming  number  of  the 
JOURNAL. 
GOVERNMENT  DOCUMENTS  ROUND  TABLE 

At  the  round  table  for  discussion  of  prob- 
lems connected  with  government  documents, 
held  at  Mackinac  July  2,  a  brief  program 
was  presented.  The  subjects  covered,  how- 
ever, wrere  of  considerable  importance  and 
included  an  address  prepared  by  August 
Donath,  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  meeting  in  his 
absence.  Of  particular  importance  was  the 
discussion  concerning  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gressional printing  investigation  commission. 
A  full  account  of  this  round  table  will  be 
given  in  a  coming  number  of  the  JOURNAL, 
but  at  date  of  printing  it  has  not  yet  been 
received. 

REPORT  OF  COUNCIL 

Three  meetings  of  Council  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
were  held  during  this  annual  conference.  A 
number  of  communications  and  questions 
were  considered,  some  of  which  were  of 
prime  importance. 

From  the  North  Carolina  Library  Com- 
mission came  a  communication  urging  the 
Council  to  help  secure  lower  postage  rates 
on  commission  publications.  The  Committee 
on  Federal  relations  will  take  up  this  ques- 
tion and  it  was  proposed  that  librarians  con- 
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fer  with  their  congressmen  in  regard  to  the 
importance  of  these  lower  postage  rates. 
Much  interest  was  shown  by  Council  in  the 
report  submitted  by  Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler  on 
the  Affiliation  of  the  A.  L.  A.  with  state  li- 
brary associations.  Miss  Tyler  secured  opin- 
ions as  to  relation  of  the  national  and  state 
associations  from  many  officers  of  state 
associations. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  in  Council 
was  that  state  associations  which  paid  an 
annual  membership  due  in  the  A.  L.  A.  should 
have  the  privilege  of  appointing  a  delegate 
to  attend  the  A.  L.  A.  Conference  with  per- 
mission to  attend  the  Council  meetings. 
Other  suggestions  were  made  and  the  ques- 
tion was  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  that 
it  was  voted  to  continue  the  committee  on 
affiliation  which  was  instructed  to  recom- 
mend definite  suggestions  at  the  midwinter 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

By  unanimous  vote  Council  elected  to  its 
membership:  George  F.  Bowerman,  W.  N. 
C.  Carlton,  Linda  A.  Eastman,  Mary  F. 
Isom  and  judson  T.  Jennings. 

The  question  of  membership  in  the  Execu- 
tive Board  by  which  a  person  may  serve  both 
as  an  elected  member  and  also  as  an  ex- 
officio  member  was  referred  for  considera- 
tion of  the  Executive  Board. 

The  Special  Libraries  Association,  which 
held  its  meetings  at  Mackinac  Island,  voted 
to  request  the  A.  L.  A.  to  allow  it  to  become 
affiliated  with  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion and  to  establish  the  usual  relations 
maintained  by  that  Association  with  its  affil- 
iated organizations.  Council  referred  the  re- 
quest to  a  special  committee  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  to  report  at  the  January 
meeting  of  Council.  The  President  appointed 
C  H.  Gould,  C  W.  Andrews  and  A.  E.  Bost- 
wick  as  members  of  this  committee. 

Following  consideration  given  by  the  Pub- 
lic documents  committee  to  the  questionaire 
sent  out  by  the  Congressional  Printing  In- 
vestigation Commission,  important  recom- 
mendations were  made  to  Council  by  the 
Committee. 

Council  voted  to  adopt  the  following: 
"WHEREAS  frequent  injustice  has  been  done 
both  to  the  Government  and  in  many  in- 
stances to  the  several  libraries  designated  as 
regular  depositories,  by  requiring  said  libra- 
ries to  receive  all  publications  issued  by  the 
government  whether  able  to  care  for  them  or 
not,  and  Whereas,  various  depositories  of 
long  standing  and  wide  use  and  influence 
have  from  time  to  time  been  removed  from 
the  depository  list  by  direction  of  Congress, 

"Resolved,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  depository  li- 
braries should  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
First:  Permanent  depositories  which  shall 
include  all  state  libraries  and  such  other 
large  or  important  libraries  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  designated.  They  shall  re- 
ceive all  publications  issued  by  the  govern- 


ment and  shall  from  time  to  time  be  visited 
by  an  official,  competent  to  give  criticism  or 
advice.  Second :  Other  libraries  which  shall 
be  allowed  to  select  such  publications  as  may 
be  of  service  to  their  several  communities. 

"All  documents  so  deposited  shall  be  made 
accessible  to  the  public." 

A  second  resolution  was  submitted  by  the 
committee  and  was  adopted  as  follows: 
"WHEREAS,  under  the  present  printing  law 
congressional  titling  has  been  omitted,  and 
wisely  so,  from  departmental  publications 
distributed  by  the  Superintendent  of  docu- 
ments to  depository  libraries,  Resolved,  that 
we  recommend  such  publications  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Congressional  set  and 
whether  mailed  thereafter  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  documents  or  by  the  several  de- 
partments, the  circulation  of  them  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  receiving  library. 

"Resolved,  we  recommend  that  unless 
otherwise  requested,  one  copy  only  of  each 
publication  be  sent  and  that  the  granting  or 
refusal  of  duplication  be  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion with  the  Superintendent  or  department. 

"Resolved,  we  recommend  also  that  the 
serial  number  be  restored  to  documents  bear- 
ing the  Congressional  titling  and  that  all 
documents,  whether  Congressional  or  de- 
partmental be  mailed  promptly  upon  issue." 

Mr.  Wellman  presented  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted:  "WHEREAS,  the 
Patent  Office  Gazette  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  public  documents  received  by  a 
large  number  of  libraries,  especially  those 
situated  in  manufacturing  districts,  Resolved, 
that  we  deprecate  any  action  depriving  these 
libraries  of  the  receipt  of  the  Patent  Office 
Gazette  free  of  charge." 

Voted,  also,  that  "we  approve  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  President  Hemman  of  the  League 
of  American  Municipalities  to  centralize  the 
distribution  of  official  publications  of  all  de- 
partments of  American  cities,"  and  the  Sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  League  of  American 
Municipalities. 

Following  a  general  discussion,  it  was 
Voted  to  approve  the  preparation  of  a  state- 
ment of  American  library  conditions  existing 
at  the  present  time,  and  this  to  be  printed  in 
handsome  form  in  English,  German,  and 
French,  and  such  statement  to  be  published 
by  the  Publishing  Board  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and 
distributed  to  foreign  libraries  and  elsewhere 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Publishing  Board. 

REPORT    OF    EXECUTIVE    BOARD 

At  the  first  of  two  meetings  held  by  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  American  Library 
Association  at  Mackinac  Island  there  was 
considerable  discussion  of  the  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  Committee  on  library  train- 
ing for  the  appropriation  of  $500  to  defray 
expenses  incident  to  a  proposed  examination 
of  all  library  schools  as  wished  such  investi- 
gation, and  the  Executive  Board  voted  that 
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money  is  not  available  at  this  time  for  the 
purposes  suggested. 

The  Board  voted  that  the  list  of  library 
schools  be  omitted  from  printing  in  the 
Handbook  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  in  answering  any  inquiries 
in  regard  to  library  schools  to  disclaim  any 
endorsement  of  the  same  by  the  American 
Library  Association. 

The  Board  voted  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  prepare  a  draft  of  the  changes  in 
the  By-laws  of  the  Association,  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Coun- 
cil made  last  January  in  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment or  discontinuance  of  sections  of  the 
A.  L.  A. 

The  President  and  Secretary  drafted  the 
following  proposed  changes,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Board :  "Petitions  for  the 
establishment  of  sections  shall  be  presented 
only  by  members  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  proposed  section  and  by  not  less 
than  20  such  members.  Before  such  a  peti- 
tion be  granted  by  Council,  it  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  which  committee  after  in- 
vestigating the  grounds  for  the  petition  and 
the  conditions  regarding  it,  shall  report  to 
the  Council  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a 
section.  Council  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
continue a  section  when  in  the  opinion  of 
Council,  the  usefulness  of  that  section  has 
ceased." 

The  New  England  Education  League  had 
requested  the  A.  L.  A.  to  take  over  the  work 
it  had  been  doing  in  urging  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  a  library  post.  The  Executive 
Board  referred  the  matter  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
Committee  on  Federal  relations  with  power. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Appointments  to  Boards  and  Committees 
were  made  as  follows: 

Publishing  Board:  Mrs.  Elmendorf  was 
reappointed  a  member  of  the  Publishing 
Board  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Finance  committee:  C.  W.  Andrews,  F.  F. 
Dawley  and  E.  H.  Anderson. 

Public  documents  committee:  G.  S.  Godard, 
Johnson  Brigham,  Ernest  Bruncken,  L.  J. 
Burpee,  T.  W.  Koch,  C.  S.  Reeder,  T.  M. 
Owen,  S.  H.  Ranck,  J.  D.  Thompson. 

Co-operation  of  the  N.  E.  A.:  Mary  E. 
Ahern,  Genevieve  M.  Walton,  Irene  Warren, 
Ida  M.  Mendenhall  and  George  H.  Locke. 

Library  administration:  The  Executive 
Board  approved  the  committee's  list  of  ques- 
tions to  be  submitted  to  members  during  the 
year  and  voted  to  continue  the  present  com- 
mittee. 

Library  training:  A.  S.  Root,  A.  E.  Bost- 
wick,  Mary  W.  Plummer,  Grace  D.  Rose, 
Adam  Strohm,  Caroline  M.  Underbill,  Alice 
S.  Tyler,  Albert  Brandeis. 


International  relations:  Voted  to  continue 
unchanged  the  present  membership  of  this 
committee. 

Bpokbuying:  W.  L.  Brown  appointed 
chairman  with  power  to  select  two  other 
members. 

Bookbinding:  Voted  to  continue  the  pres- 
ent committee  unchanged. 

Federal  and  state  relations:  B.  C.  Steiner, 
T.  L  Montgomery,  J.  L.  Gillis,  C.  K.  Bel- 
den,  H.  R.  McIUvaine. 

Catalog  rules  for  small  libraries:  Voted  to 
continue  the  present  committee  unchanged. 

Brussels  Conference:  Voted  to  continue 
the  present  committee  until  report  is  re- 
ceived. 

W\ork  zvith  the  blind:  Voted  to  continue 
the  present  committee. 

Travel:  Voted  to  continue  the  present 
committee. 

Co-ordination  among  college  libraries  and 
Co-ordination:  Both  committees  remain  un- 
changed. Voted  that  the  respective  chair- 
man be  requested  by  the  Executive  Board  to 
confer  as  to  the  advisability  of  combining 
these  committees  or  defining  their  separate 
fields. 

Program  committee:  J.  I.  Wyer,  Chalmers 
Hadley  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf. 

After  an  informal  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous meeting  places  suggested  for  1911  the 
Executive  Board  limited  the  choice  of  the 
meeting  place  to  Denver,  Colorado,  and 
Southern  California.  Voted  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  more  definite  assurances  as  to  hotel 
accommodations,  meetiqg  rooms,  etc.,  re- 
ceived before  July  25,  the  Secretary  is  in- 
structed to  proceed  to  arrange  for  a  meeting 
of  the  A.  L.  A.,  1911,  in  Southern  California. 
Should  more  definite  information  be  received 
by  the  date  mentioned  the  Secretary  is  in- 
structed to  submit  to  the  Executive  Board 
for  further  consideration. 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Elmendorf,  as 
one  of  the  two  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  whose  terms  expire  in  1911,  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Executive  Board,  and  Alice  S. 
Tyler  was  designated  by  the  Executive  Board 
to  serve  pro  tempore  (until  1911)  to  succeed 
Mrs.  Elmendorf  on  Executive  Board. 

ELECTION  OF   OFFICERS 

Election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year 
resulted  as  follows: 

President,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. ;  ist  vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf;  2d  vice-pres- 
ident, W.  Dawson  Johnston. 

Executive  Board:  Herbert  Putnam,  Purd 
B.  Wright. 

Council:  George  F.  Bowerman,  W.  N.  C. 
Carlton.  Linda  A.  Eastman,  Mary  F.  Isom, 
Judson  T.  Jennings  (elected  by  Council)  : 
Lawrence  J.  Burpee,  Johnson  Brigham,  C. 
H.  Brown,  Julia  Rankin,  Sula  Wagner 
(elected  by  Association.) 
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NEW    ENGLAND    LIBRARY    CONFERENCE* 

The  73d  (annual)  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Library  Club  was  held  at  the  Wachu- 
sett  House,  Princeton,  June  9-10,  1910.  The 
meeting  this  year  took  the  form  of  a  New 
England  conference,  and  the  library  associa- 
tions of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  were  each  re- 
sponsible for  a  session. 

The  first  session,  held  Thursday  evening 
at  8  o'clock,  opened  with  a  business  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Library  Club,  President 
Ayer  presiding.  The  clubs  were  welcomed 
to  Princeton  by  Rev.  Charles  E.  Reeves,  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  Reports  were 
read  and  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
president,  Robert  K.  Shaw,  librarian  Worces- 
ter Public  Library;  vice-presidents,  Charles 
F.  D.  Belden,  librarian  State  Library  of 
Massachusetts,  Frederick  A.  Chase,  librarian 
City  Library,  Lowell,  Frank  H.  Whitmore, 
librarian  Brockton  Public  Library;  secretary, 
Drew  B.  Hall,  librarian  Millicent  Library, 
Fairhaven;  treasurer,  Miss  Etta  L.  Rabardy, 
Boston  Athenaeum;  recorder,  Miss  Louise 
Prouty,  Boston  Public  Library. 

Miss  Chandler,  of  Lancaster,  then  read  the 
following  report  of  the  Committee  on  resolu- 
tions on  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Sargent, 
of  the  Medford  Public  Library: 

The  Massachusetts  Library  Club  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  lost  a  more  valuable  member  than  by  the 
death  of  Mary  E.  Sargent,  last  December.  There 
has  gone  from  this  world  a  brave  life  of  constant 
and  loving  influence  for  good,  a  life  which  could 
ill  be  spared. 

Only  those  who  began  library  work  before  the 
days  of  library  schools  and  associations  can  under- 
stand the  constant  industry  and  study  needed  to 
enable  one  to  become  a  leader  and  teacher  in  what 
is  now  a  science.  In  1872,  in  the  beginning  of 
Miss  Sargent's  career,  it  was  just  emerging  from 
a  leisurely  occupation  to  be  embraced  by  any  one 
who  had  a  love  for  reading,  and  a  desire  to  keep 
the  books  on  the  shelves  as  much  as  possible.  She 
was  among  the  first  to  realize  that  the  people  can 
be  trusted  with  what  is  truly  their  own  property, 
and  that  by  such  liberty  the  value  of  the  property 
is  increased  many  fold.  The  good  fortune  which 
gave  Medford  the  beautiful  old  mansion  for  a 
library  made  it  possible  to  continue  its  appearance 
of  hospitality  by  the  home-like  bookcases  along  the 
walls,  while  the  generous  attention  given  to  all 
who  came  for  assistance  brought  people  from  far 
and  near,  even  when  larger  libraries  were  close  by 
them.  With  one  exception,  the  circulation  at  Med- 
ford is  larger  per  capita  than  any  other  city  in  the 
state.  Small  wonder  that  it  was  a  model  to  which 
students  came  from  other  states  to  discover  the 
secrets  of  its  presiding  genius. 

Hers  was  also  pioneer  work  among  the  children. 
She  knew  that  the  influence  of  good  books  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
that  the  library  could  help  to  keep  them  off  the 
streets,  and  teach  lessons  in  behavior  and  cleanli- 
ness. Nor  was  her  desire  to  instruct  the  children 
a  matter  of  business  only.  To  see  their  happy 
faces  when  they  met  her,  and  her  evident  intimate 
acquaintance  with  one  and  all,  showed  that  it  was. 
as  in  all  her  work,  a  heartfelt  interest  and  joy  far 
beyond  the  mere  idea  of  improving  their  minds. 
In  connection  with  this  came  the  publication  of  the 

*  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Library 
Club. 


two  volumes  of  "Reading  for  the  young,"  the  value 
of   wh'ich   has   never   been   equalled. 

As  the  boys  grew  too  old  for  the  children's  room, 
and  crowded  the  halls  below,  to  the  discomfort  or 
their  elders,  another  problem  was  before  her.  Again 
and  again  she  brought  the  urgent  necessity  for  a 
boys'  club  before  the  public,  until,  too  late  for  her 
to  see  what  she  had  wrought,  the  club  was  formed, 
and  made  a  power  for  good  to  last  for  all  time 
to  come. 

Pressed  to  one  side  by  her  library  interests,  but 
shown  in  many  ways,  was  her  strcng  artistic  talent. 
From  this,  joined  to  her  brave  desire  to  forward 
all  good  things,  came  the  generous  help  she  gave 
to  the  Library  Art  Club,  as  its  secretary.  Few 
know  the  time  and  strength  she  devoted  to  it,  and 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  she  gave  more  than  should 
have  been  taken,  and  that  this,  added  to  her  other 
burdens,  was  a  cause  of  her  fatal  illness. 

We  give  our  highest  admiration  to  the  excellence 
of  her  professional  work,  and  the  noble  instinct 
which  made  her  a  leading  spirit  in  many  public 
ways,  but  beyond  all  this  we  feel  the  loss  of  a 
sweet  and  loving  soul,  always  young,  hopeful  and 
cheering,  believing  ir,  all  good,  faithful  in  her  duty, 
faithful  in  her  friendships,  to  be  mourned  and  re- 
gretted as  long  as  memory  endures. 

To  those  nearest  and  dearest  we  send  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

ALICE   G.    CHANDLER, 

GARDNER  M.   JONES, 

MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  TILLINGHAST,  Committee. 

Prof.  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, then  spoke  on  "Nature  writers." 

The  meeting  opened  Friday  morning  at  9 
o'clock  with  an  adjourned  session  of  the 
Massachusetts  Library  Club. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  White,  field  agent  at  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  read  a  com- 
prehensive and  enlightening  paper  on  the 
"Literature  of  agriculture." 

President  Keogh,  of  the  Connecticut  Li- 
brary Association,  then  took  the  chair  and 
introduced  Mr.  Walter  B.  Briggs,  of  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  whose  paper  was  "Amer- 
ica's 'open  door'  to  the  democracy  of  books." 

Miss  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  of  the  Hartford 
Public  Library,  then  spoke  on  "A  child  and 
her  books." 

The  morning  session  closed  with  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Jenkins,  of  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  on  "Booksellers  and  their 
traditions."  In  the  afternoon  Miss  Chandler, 
of  Lancaster,  gave  a  half-hour  talk  on  her 
recent  trip  through  western  Massachusetts 
with  the  Visiting  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Library  Commission. 

The  following  question  was  asked :  What 
can  be  d9ne  to  interest  trustees?  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Salem,  suggested  that  we  have  something 
worth  while  for  trustees  to  think  about. 

Mr.  Ayer  spoke  of  the  recent  ruling  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  in  regard  to  counting  circulation  of 
books  from  schools.  This  brought  up  an 
argument  as  to  whether  books  sent  to  a  de- 
posit or  school  can  be  considered  circulation. 

Mr.  Ayer  protested  against  the  price  of  the 
"Readers'  Guide,  1905-1909,"  which  varies  in 
price,  according  to  the  size  of  the  library. 

The  Friday  evening  session  opened  at  8 
o'clock  with  President  Bliss,  of  Rhode  Island, 
in  the  chair.  He  introduced  Rev.  Gaius  Glenn 
Atkins,  of  Providence,  who  spoke  on  "Nature 
and  her  interpreters." 

GERTRUDE  E.  FORREST,  Recorder. 
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LOUISIANA    STATE   LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Library 
Association  was  held  in  Alexandria  on  April 
29  and  30,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  high 
school  building.  The  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  discussion  of  a  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature,  with  the  object  of 
securing  a  library  law  for  the  state.  There 
was  a  most  encouraging  attendance,  nearly 
every  library  in  the  state  being  represented. 

At  the  first  session  Mr.  William  Beer,  li- 
brarian of  the  Howard  Memorial  Library  of 
New  Orleans,  read  a  paper  on  "Local  collec- 
tions in  state  and  town  libraries/'  in  which 
he  emphasized  the  importance  of  collecting 
data  relating  to  the  history  of  the  individual 
community.  He  also  laid  stress  upon  the 
desirability  of  making  accessible  to  the  libra- 
ries of  the  state  the  valuable  material  housed 
in  the  State  Library  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Gill,  librarian  of  the  New 
Orleans  Public  Library,  followed  with  an  ad- 
dress on  "Methods  of  popularizing  the  public 
library."  He  enumerated  schemes  for  proper 
and  consistent  advertisement,  and  outlined 
plans  for  holding  the  interests  of  the  young 
people  of  a  town  by  organizing  library-help 
clubs. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  paper  was  read 
by  Miss  Lillie  J.  Thornton,  of  the  Alexandria 
Public  Library,  on  "The  problems  of  the 
small  library."  Miss  Inez  Mortland,  librarian 
of  the  Louisiana  State  University  of  Baton 
Rouge,  led  a  discussion  on  children's  work. 
Miss  Elisabeth  Ducros  spoke  on  bulletin  mak- 
ing, reading  lists,  the  subject  index  for  the 
children's  room,  etc.,  and  exhibited  some  ad- 
mirable bulletins.  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Joyce  spoke 
next  on  book  repairing,  and  gave  definite  in- 
struction as  to  best  methods  to  be  employed, 
illustrating  the  treatment  of  the  damaged 
book  from  the  mending  of  a  simple  tear,  to 
the  resetting  of  the  book  in  its  covers.  "Sum- 
mer library  schools"  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Miss  Eleanor  Kopman,  who  set 
forth  the  relative  advantages  of  the  various 
schools. 

The  third  and  business  session  took  place 
on  the  following  morning.  The  proposed  li- 
brary bill  was  read  and  discussed  and  ap- 
proved. The  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  present  the  bill  to  the  legislature : 
Louis  A.  Ducros,  William  Beer,  Jane  Grey 
Rogers,  George  Hathaway,  Inez  Mortland, 
Helen  Wells  Dodd.  The  question  of  select- 
ing the  next  place  of  meeting  was  left  to  the 
Executive  committee. 

HELEN  WELLS  DODD,  Secretary. 

NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Plans  for  the  annual  meeting  at  the  Saga- 
more. Lake  George,  Sept.  19-24,  are 
rapidly  taking  shape,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  very  interesting  session. 
The  conference  will  begin  as  usual  on 
Monday  evening  with  the  president's 


address  and  the  necessary  routine  business. 
During  the  rest  of  the  week  the  mornings 
will  be  devoted  to  sessions,  leaving  the  after- 
noons free  for  rest,  diversion,  and  such  in- 
formal meetings  as  may  be  desired. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Abrams,  chief  of 
Division  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  will  give  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  the  work  of  the  division. 
The  lecture  will  have  a  special  bearing  on 
the  history  and  topography  of  the  Lake 
George  region,  and  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  large  exhibition  of  pictures  which  will  re- 
main hung  during  the  week.  This  exhibit 
will  probably  be  supplemented  by  some  spec- 
imens of  the  work  of  the  Mural  studios  of 
New  York  City.  On  Friday  evening  there 
will  be  another  illustrated  lecture  on  printing 
as  a  fine  art.  This  arrangement  of  sessions 
leaves  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings 
free  for  social  gatherings  such  as  always 
form  a  pleasant  and  popular  feature  of  "Li- 
brary week." 

During  the  sessions  emphasis  will  be  laid 
on  the  inter-relation  of  different  types  of 
libraries.  One  paper  will  be  devoted  to  the 
relation  of  the  state  library  to  the  work  of 
college  and  reference  libraries,  and  at  an- 
other session  Mr.  F.  C.  Hicks,  of  Columbia 
University  Library,  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Whitten, 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  will  speak 
on  the  work  of  the  special  library  and  its 
relation  to  the  general  library.  News  of 
European  libraries  is  expected  in  the  form 
of  a  report  on  the  Brussels  conference  by 
Mr.  Bowker,  and  a  paper  by  Miss  E.  L. 
Foote  upon  library  instruction  and  training 
in  England.  Miss  Cowing,  chairman  of  the 
children's  session,  announces  that  the  meet- 
ing will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
using  of  poetry  with  children,  and  promises 
a  paper  from  Miss  Plummer.  The  regular 
committees  of  the  Association  will  report  as 
usual,  and  the  reports  of  the  leading  com- 
mittees will  be  followed  by  discussions  in 
which  practical  workers  in  the  various  fields 
will  participate.  It  is  expected  that  in  this 
way  the  Association  will  gain  much  definite 
knowledge  on  such  important  questions  as 
reading  for  rural  communities,  the  value  of 
library  institutes,  reading  for  the  inmates  of 
prisons  and  reformatory  institutes,  etc.  Skil- 
ful and  experienced  workers  will  be  ready  to 
give  informal  demonstration  of  book  repair- 
ing to  those  interested  in  that  branch  of  li- 
brary economy,  and  the  secretary  will  be  glad 
to  correspond  with  any  persons  especially  in- 
terested in  that^subject  that  a  demonstration 
may  be  arranged  fo»  some  afternoon.  Those 
who  come  to  the  conference  wishing  help  in 
the  solution  of  some  special  library  problem 
are  invited  to  make  known  their  wishes  to 
the  secretary  that  the  inquirers  may  be  re- 
ferred to  experts,  who  will  meet  them  by 
appointment. 
A  circular  giving  full  details  of  program, 
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rates,  and  transportation  will  be  mailed  later 
in  the  season  to  all  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  to  others  who  would  like  to  receive 
it.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  have  his  name 
added  to  the  mailing  list  is  invited  to  send 
his  address  to  the  secretary. 

The  Trunk  Line  Association  has  granted 
the  usual  rate  of  "a  reduction  of  fare  and 
three-fifths  on  the  certificate  plan  from  points 
in  New  York  state  for  persons  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Library  Associa- 
tion, Sept.  19-24,  1910,  Sagamore,  N.  Y." 
Tickets  at  this  rate  may  be  obtained  "not 
earlier  than  Sept  15  nor  later  than  Sept.  21. 
It  has  been  arranged  that  the  special  agent 
of  the  Trunk  Line  Association  shall  be  in 
attendance  on  Sept.  22  and  23."  Certificates 
should  be  handed  to  Edwin  White  Gaillard 
immediately  upon  arrival.  Return  at  the 
above  rate  will  be  good  until  the  28th,  inclu- 
sive. Be  sure  to  ask  for  a  certificate,  not  a 
receipt.  MARY  L.  DAVIS,  Secretary. 

VERMONT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Li- 
brary Association  lasted  all  day,  June  21, 
and  was  attended  by  librarians  from  all  over 
Vermont.  In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Bragg,  of  Rutland,  read  a  paper  on  the 
"Value  of  the  story  hour,"  illustrated  by 
story  telling;  George  Dana  Smith,  of  Bur- 
lington, one  on  "Needs  of  books  on  practical 
subjects  for  the  small  library,"  and  Mrs. 
Belle  H.  Johnson,  of  the  Connecticut  Library 
Commission,  one  on  "Selection  of  fiction." 
Informal  discussions  in  which  many  of  the 
librarians  participated  followed. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Kate  Woods  Barney,  Springfield ; 
vice-president,  Miss  Lucy  D.  Cheney.  Rut- 
land; secretary  and  treasurer,  Miss  Evelyn 
Lease,  Montpelier. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  prize  of  $10  in 
gold  for  the  best  collection  of  newspaper 
clippings  about  the  library  was  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Chamberlin,  of  Pomfret,  and  the  sec- 
ond prize  to  Miss  Stewart,  of  Bristol. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Rev.  Charles  J. 
Staples,  of  Burlington,  gave  a  lecture  on 
"Jane  Austen  and  her  novels,"  in  Athenaeum 
Hall.  A  reception  in  the  art  gallery  followed 
the  lecture. 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  a 
library  institute  was  held  at  the  Academy 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Library  Commissioners.  Mrs.  Belle  H.  John- 
son, of  Hartford,  Ct,  gave  lessons  in  classi- 
fying, use  of  the  accession  book  and  the 
principles  of  making  a  card  catalog,  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  and  on  Wednesday  morning. 
The  session  Wednesday  afternoon  had  the 
largest  attendance  of  any,  and  was  devoted 
to  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  methods 
of  book  mending  by  Mrs.  Abba  D.  Chamber- 
lin. 

In  connection  with  the  institute  there  was 


an  exhibit  which  included  several  hundred 
pictures  to  be  circulated  with  the  travelling 
libraries,  largely  for  use  in  schools  and  study 
clubs,  and  stereographic  views  manufac- 
tured in  Bennington,  Vt,  at  the  largest  fac- 
tory in  the  world  and  illustrating  the  indus- 
tries and  countries  of  the  world.  The  State 
Library  Commission  has  purchased  some  of 
these  stereographic  views  to  be  circulated 
with  other  pictures  in  the  schools  of  the 
state.  This  is  the  first  commission  in  the 
country  to  buy  pictures  of  this  kind  for  cir- 
culation. The  exhibit  also  comprised  some 
colored  maps  illustrating  library  develop- 
ment in  the  state  during  the  last  10  years 
and  nearly  200  views  of  library  buildings  in 
Vermont,  practically  a  complete  collection. 

The  pamphlets  in  the  exhibit  included  a 
collection  of  book  lists  and  helps  for  libra- 
rians. Another  set  was  for  use  in  the  study 
of  forestry  and  agriculture.  John  Cotton 
Dana,  formerly  of  Woodstock,  and  now  li- 
brarian at  Newark,  N.  J.,  sent  a  large  col- 
lection of  plates  and  books  illustrating  the 
processes  in  the  making  and  building  of 
books,  also  some  samples  of  rare  bindings. 
The  American  Book  Co.,  Harper  &  Co.,  and 
H.  R.  Hunting  &  Co.  also  sent  exhibits. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

The  Wisconsin  Library  Association  held 
its  I9th  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
American  Library  Association  at  Mackinac 
Island  on  Tuesday,  July  5,  1910.  Forty 
members  and  guests  were  seated  at  dinner, 
after  which  the  Association  adjourned  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  council  room,  where  a  short  busi- 
ness meeting  followed. 

The  officers  for  1909  and  1910  were  re- 
elected  and  Mr.  Legler  was  elected  an  hon- 
orary member. 

At  the  president's  request  short  speeches 
were  made  by  Mrs.  Elmendorf,  Miss  Stearns, 
Mr.  Thwaites,  and  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  all 
charter  members  of  the  Association ;  also 
Miss  Van  Valkenburgh,  Mr.  Dudgeon,  Mr. 
Legler,  and  Mr.  Netherwood. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  shown  at  the  meet- 
ing, the  name  of  F.  A.  Hutchins  bringing 
hearty  applause. 

Plans  were  started  for  a  meeting  of  un- 
usual interest  in  Wisconsin,  to  be  held  in 
Milwaukee,  on  Washington's  Birthday,  1911, 
for  the  2oth  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Miss  Van  Valkenburgh,  as  president  of 
the  Milwaukee  Library  Club,  said  the  club 
would  be  glad  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  make 
the  meeting  interesting. 

Miss  Dousman  offered  the  children's  room, 
adjoining  club  rooms  for  the  meeting;  Mr. 
McKillop  also  offered  the  South  Side  Li- 
brary. 

Miss  Dousman's  offer  was  accepted,  it  be- 
ing the  most  central  place. 

GABRIELLA  ACKLEY, 

Secretary  Wisconsin  Library  Association. 
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Xibrarg  Clubs 


ANN  ARBOR  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  Ann  Arbor  Library  Club  has  held  six 
meetings  this  academic  year,  four  at  the 
homes  of  different  members,  one  in  the  chil- 
dren's room  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  and  one 
in  the  Normal  Library  at  Ypsilanti.  The 
special  features  of  the  several  meetings  were 
as  follows: 

Personal  reports  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association 
were  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finney;  of  the 
Michigan  Library  Association  by  Miss  Esther 
Smith,  and  of  the  Library  section  of  the 
Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  by  Miss 
Walton.  Miss  Thomas  described  her  summer 
in  Germany,  and  Miss  Roberts,  who  is  doing 
university  work  here  this  year  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  library  at  the  Warrensburg 
Normal  School,  gave  a  talk  on  the  conditions 
in  that  library.  Mr.  Faxon  was  present  at  the 
February  meeting,  and  told  some  of  his 
hopes  and  plans  for  the  Bulletin  of  Bibliog- 
raphy and  the  Dramatic  Index,  and  explained 
arrangements  for  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  at 
Mackinac  and  for  the  international  meetings 
at  Brussels.  In  March  Mr.  Koch  gave  a  talk 
on  the  "Physical  side  of  the  book,"  which  he 
illustrated  with  the  Newark  exhibit. 

For  the  April  gathering  the  club  was  in- 
vited by  the  Ypsilanti  Normal  Library  to  a 
seven  o'clock  dinner.  About  50  sat  down. 
The  Ann  Arbor  members  enjoyed  this  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the 
sister  library  and  its  staff. 

The  program  of  the  May  meeting  was  de- 
voted to  reports  on  well-known  songs,  such 
as  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  "Annie  Laurie," 
etc.,  their  origin  and  history. 

Beside  the  regular  meetings,  20  members 
of  the  club  took  a  course  of  eight  lessons  in 
bookbinding  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hol- 
lands, in  which  they  were  taught  by  practical 
work  the  various  processes  employed  in  bind- 
ing books. 

The  club  closed  the  year  with  a  member- 
ship of  40  and  with  $25.45  in  the  treasury. 
Regular  meetings  are  suspended  until  Octo- 
ber. The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are: 
Mr.  Frederick  P.  Jordon,  president;  Miss  G. 
M.  Walton,  vice-president;  Miss  Mary  C. 
Peckham,  secretary,  and  Mr.  William  C.  Hol- 
lands, treasurer. 

ETHEL  M.  WIGHT,  Secretary. 

BAY   PATH    LIBRARY   CLUB 

The  Bay  Path  Library  Club  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Auburn,  Mass.,  June  3,  1910. 

After  a  short  business  session  the  program 
was  left  in  charge  of  Miss  Alice  G.  Higgins, 
head  of  the  Children's  department,  Free  Pub- 
lic Library,  Worcester,  who  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting and  practical  paper  on  "Purposes  of 
story  telling  in  public  libraries,"  pointing  out 


that  story  telling  is  one  method  of  inspiring 
reading  of  the  right  sort  —  a  means  to  an  end. 

Miss  Sarah  Wilson  illustrated  the  paper 
by  telling  three  stories,  to  which  the  audience 
listened  most  attentively. 

After  a  discussion  lunch  was  served  and 
time  was  given  to  visit  the  library,  which  is 
housed  in  the  town  hall  at  present,  but  the 
announcement  was  made  of  a  gift  for  a  new 
library  building. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  an  in- 
formal address  on  "Play  as  a  trainer  for  citi- 
zenship "  by  Mr.  Thomas  Curley,  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Civic  League.  The  speaker  pointed 
out  that  organized  and  st-pervised  play  is  as 
necessary  in  the  country  as  in  the  city,  and 
that  the  team  spirit  and  loyalty  which  it  de- 
velops are  fundamental  to  our  American  de- 
mocracy. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1910-11  :  president,  Mr.  Robert  K.  Shaw,  Free 
Public  Library,  Worcester  ;  hon.  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  M.  Anna  Tarbell,  Free  Public 
Library,  Brimfield  ;  vice-presidents,  Mrs. 
Clara  A.  Fuller,  Public  Library,  Oxford,  Miss 
Phoebe  A.  Johnson,  Public  Library,  Leicester  ; 
secretary,  Miss  Emily  M.  Haynes,  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Worcester;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Grace 
M.  Whittemore,  Public  Library,  Hudson. 


Xtbrarp  Scbools  anD 
Classes 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  ATLANTA  TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

The  fifth  year  of  the  Library  Training 
School  was  brought  to  a  close  Wednesday 
morning,  June  i.  The  exercises  were  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Foreman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carne- 
gie Library.  Miss  L.  E.  Stearns,  of  the  Wis- 
consin Library  Commission,  delivered  the 
principal  address,  after  which  certificates  were 
presented  to  the  12  graduates,  as  follows: 

Misses  Agnes  Goss,  Athens,  Ga.  ;  Randolph 
Archer,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  ;  Caroline  Gregg, 
Marietta,  Ga.  ;  Dagmar  Holmes,  Montgomery, 
Ala.;  Gertrude  Olmsted,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  ; 
Mary  Mullen,  Montgomery,  Ala.  ;  Anne  Mur- 
rill,  Minnie  Murrill,  Blacksburg,  Va,  ;  Ethel 
Pitcher,  Frances  Pickett,  Montgomery,  Ala.  ; 
Lucy  Yancey,  Atlanta  ;  Louie  Smith,  College 
Park,  Ga. 

On  May  30-3  1  Miss  Stearns  lectured  to  the 
class  on  Commission  work  in  the  west,  and 
on  the  Problem  of  the  boy  and  the  girl.  An- 
other interesting  talk  which  was  greatly  en- 
joyed was  entitled  "The  passing  of  the  bon- 
net." 

The  last  week  in  April  Miss  Plummer  gave 
the  class  some  interesting  talks,  the  subjects 
being  The  management  of  the  small  library 
and  librarianship,  and  what  does  it  mean?,  in 
addition  to  The  seven  joys  of  reading. 

In  March  Miss  Edna  Lyman  gave  her  lee- 
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tures  on  Children's  work  and  the  Selection 
of  books  for  children.  Miss  Lyman  has  been 
added  to  the  faculty  of  the  school,  as  a  non- 
resident lecturer  on  these  subjects.  Her 
story-telling  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  class 
and  all  hearers  as  usual.  During  her  stay  the 
class  entertained  for  her  at  tea  in  the  class 
room. 

Miss  Madge  E.  Heacock,  '07,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  cataloger  in  the  library  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  has  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Maurice  E.  Griest,  of  New  York 
City. 

Graduates    of   the    school    have   been    ap- 
pointed to  the  following  positions : 
Miss    Edith   J.    Chamberlain,    '03,   cataloger, 

Public  Library,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  '94,  organizer,  Missouri 

Library  Commission. 

Miss  Marion  D.  Mosher,  '10,  cataloger,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  Library,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Miss  Katherine  B.  Rogers,  '10,  organizer 
Shedd-Porter  Memorial  Library,  Alsted, 
N.  H. 

Miss  Helen  D.  Subers,  '08,  organizer,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Library  Commission. 
Miss    Mabel    C.    True,   '05,   cataloger,    State 

Library,   Lansing,   Mich. 
Miss    Irma    A.    Watts,    '06,    chief   cataloger, 
Pennsyl\jania    Legislative    Reference    Bu- 
reau, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Ida  L.  Wolf,  '10,  assistant,  Order  de- 
partment, Ohio  State  University  Library, 
Columbus,  O. 

Miss  Agnes  Goss,  '10,  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  State  Normal  School  Li- 
brary at  Athens,  Ga. 

Miss    Randolph    Archer,    '10,    has    been    ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Library  for  one  year,  to 
take  the  place  of  Miss  Strudwick,  who  has 
been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence. 
Miss  Dagmar  Holmes,  '10,  has  been  appointed 
substitute  in  the  Savannah  Public  Library. 
Miss  Mary  Mullen,  '10,  has  been  appointed 
organizer  of  the  Howard  College  Library, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Miss  Louie  Smith,  '10,  has  been  engaged  to 
do  filing  and  indexing  for  the  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  Company. 
Miss  Inez  Daughtry,  '08,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  assistant  librarian  of  the  Library 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  to  become 
an  assistant  in  the  Library  of  the  State 
University,  Athens,  Ga. 

Miss  Louise  Smith,  '08,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Anne  Wallace  Branch  Library  to 
the  Carnegie  Library  ot  Atlanta,  as  first 
assistant  in  the  Cataloging  department. 
Miss  Harriet  Webster,  '09,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Anne  WJallace 
Branch  Library,  to  succeed  Miss  Louise 
Smith.  JULIA  T.  RANKIN,  Director. 


DREXEL   INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  following  students  were  graduated  on 

June  9,  receiving  full  certification  for  com- 
pletion of  the  course  : 

Olla  R.  Ayres,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Minerva  G.  Beckwith,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Mabel  Eaman,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Mary  E.  Herr,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Cordelia  B.  Hodge,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jean  B.  Hoskins,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Sarah  L.   Howell,   Philadelphia   Pa. 

R.  Louise  Keller,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grace  J.  Mclntosh,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Marion  D.  Mosher,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Anne  A.  Porcher,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Abby  S.  Price,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Katharine  B.  Rogers,  Lovington,  Va. 

Miltanna  Rowe,   Millersville,   Pa. 

Mary  L.  Sayre,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Adah  E.  Shelly,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Short,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Edna  S.  Stewart,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Alice  N.  Tyler,  Lansford,  Pa. 

Ida  L.  Wolf,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ruth  Woolman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The   bibliographies   made  by  the    students 

during  the  spring  term  were  as  follows : 

Olla  R.  Ayres,  Landscape  gardening. 

Minerva  G.  Beckwith,  Contribution  towards 
a  bibliography  of  the  Celtic  revival. 

Mabel  Eaman,  Bibliography  of  psychother- 
apy: a  suggestive  list  for  the  student  of 
mental  healing. 

Mary  E.  Herr,  Bibliography  of  books  and 
magazine  articles  about  Washington  Irv- 
ing. 

Cordelia  B.  Hodge,  Bibliography  of  the  planet 
Mars  from  the  year  1900. 

Mrs.  Jean  B.  Hoskins,  Fifty  notable  novels 
of  the  I9th  century. 

Sarah  L.  Howell,  A  selected  list  of  books  and 
articles  in  periodicals  on  Social  settlement 
work. 

R.  Louise  Keller,  An  annotated  list  of  his- 
tories and  criticisms  of  the  drama. 

Grace  J.  Mclntosh,  Reading  list  on  American 
music. 

Marion  D.  Mosher,  Playground  movement  in 
the  United  States. 

Anne  A.  Porcher,  Huguenots  in  America. 

Abby  S.  Price,  A  reading  list  on  eight  Amer- 
ican essayists. 

Katharine  B.  Rogers,  A  reading  list  on  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  comprising  100  titles,  besides 
his  complete  works  in  editions  suitable  for 
reading  and  for  study. 

Miltanna  Rowe,  A  selective  bibliography  on 
the  Pennsylvania-German  element  in  our 
history. 

Mary  L.  Sayre,  Woman  suffrage  in  the 
United  States. 

Adah  E.  Shelly,  A  list  of  handbooks  on  the 
wild  flowers  and  trees  of  northeastern 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  the 
old  Northwest  Territory. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Short,  A  bibliography  of 
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bookbinding;    only    works    in    English    are 
included. 

Edna    S.    Stewart,    Some    material    on   bees, 
published  in  the  United  States  since  1885. 
Alice  N.  Tyler,  A  bibliography  of  the  works 
of  John  Fiske,  including  periodical  articles 
written  by  him  and  about  him. 
Ida  L.  Wolf,  Bibliography  of  Thomas  Hardy. 
Ruth    Woolman,    Irish    folklore:    a   bibliog- 
raphy. 

Graduates    of   the    school    have   been    ap- 
pointed  to  the   following  positions: 
Minerva  G.  Beckwith,  '10,  cataloger,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Library. 
Mabel   Eaman,   '10,  cataloger,   University  of 

Chicago  Library. 

Mary  E.  Herr,  '10,  assistant,  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  Chatham  Square  Branch. 
Cordelia   B.    Hodge,   '10,   assistant,   Pennsyl- 
vania Free  Library  Commission. 
Helen  E.  Myers,  '08,  cataloger,  University  of 

Chicago  Library. 

Josephine  O'Flynn,  '09,  instructor  in  summer 
training    classes    at    Ferris    Institute,    Big 
Rapids,  Mich. 
Adah  E.  Shelly,  '10,  cataloger,  University  of 

Chicago  Library. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Short,  '10,  temporary  as- 
sistant,  Girard   College   Library,   Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Alice  N.  Tyler,  '10,  cataloger,  University  of 

Chicago  Library. 

Ruth  Woolman,  '10,  cataloger,  University  of 
Chicago  Library. 

Entrance  examinations  were  held  on  June  3. 
The  class  supper,  to  which  the  faculty  of 
the  school  were  invited,  was  held  on  June  3 
at  Valley  Green,  one  of  the  inns  on  the  beau- 
tiful Wissahickon  drive,  about  10  miles  out 
of  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Donnelly  and  Miss  Hopkins  enter- 
tained the  class  at  dinner  on  the  evening  of 
June  7.  The  dinner  was  given  at  Hamilton 
Court,  where  many  class  functions  have  been 
held  in  former  years. 

Succeeding  the  dinner  came  the  annual 
social  gathering  of  the  alumnae,  with  a  short 
talk  by  Miss  Donnelly,  and  then  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  attend  the  general  reception 
held  in  the  great  court  of  the  Institute. 

Class  night  was  observed  in  the  auditorium 
on  the  evening  of  June  10.  The  Library 
School  was  represented  on  the  program  by 
Miss  Miltanna  Rowe,  who  told  one  of  the 
"tar-baby"  stories,  and  as  an  encore  gave  a 
humorous  incident  in  the  Amish,  or  Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch, dialect. 

Miss  Donnelly  sailed  on  June  n  for  a 
three  months'  trip  in  Europe. 

JUNE  RICHARDSON  DONNELLY,  Director. 

per  J.   A.   H. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Both  past  and  present  students  of  the  school 
will  regret  the  resignation  of  Miss  Corinne 
Bacon,  who  has  since  1904  conducted  a  large 
part  of  the  technical  instruction  in  the  school. 


Coming  to  her  position  with  considerable 
experience  in  library  work  and  in  teaching, 
Miss  Bacon  has  been  an  admirable  instructor. 
Moreover,  her  service  to  the  library  interests 
of  the  state,  her  contributions  to  library  pe- 
riodicals, and  her  work  on  various  commit- 
tees of  the  A.  L.  A.  have  made  her  influence 
felt  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school.  She 
has  exerted  an  influence  on  the  student  body 
and  on  the  general  policy  of  the  school  that 
will  not  be  lost  by  her  withdrawal  from  the 
faculty.  Miss  Bacon  will  assume  charge  of 
the  Catalog  department  of  the  Newark  (N. 
J.)  Free  Public  Library  early  next  Septem- 
ber. 

The  first  of  the  two  three-week  courses  of 
the  summer  session  (Government  documents, 
bibliography  and  reference)  began  June  I 
with  an  enrollment  of  24  and  ended  June  21. 
The  second  course  (Cataloging,  classification 
and  subject  headings)  opened  June  22  and 
will  end  July  12.  As  usual  Miss  Bacon  was 
in  general  charge  of  the  entire  course  and 
was  the  principal  instructor  in  the  second 
course. 

Recent  visiting  lecturers  have  been:  May 
19,  Miss  Jane  H.  Crissey  (Troy  Public  Li- 
brary), "Book-mending  and  repairing;"  May 
27,  Mr.  A.  L.  Bailey  (Wilmington  Institute 
Free  Library),  "Binding  for  fiction  and  juve- 
niles;" May  27,  Miss  Caroline  M.  Underbill 
(Utica  Public  Library),  "The  Utica  Public 
Library;"  June  2,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Kent,  sec- 
retary of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art), 
"The  librarian,  the  bibliophile;"  June  17,  Dr. 
G.  E.  Wire  (Worcester  County  Law  Li- 
brary), "Library  housekeeping." 

Miss  Mary  L.  Jones,  librarian  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Bailey,  as 
representatives  of  the  Advisory  committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Library  School  Asso- 
ciation, visited  the  school  May  26. 

Monday,  June  6,  the  school  visited  the 
Utica  Public  Library  as  a  part  of  the  annual 
library  trip.  Special  thanks  are  due  the  libra- 
rian, Miss  Underbill,  her  staff,  and  the  board 
of  trustees  for  their  very  pleasant  reception 
of  the  party. 

The  regular  school  closed  Friday,  June  24. 

PERSONAL   NOTES. 

George,  Miss  Lillian  M.,  '10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed scientific  assistant  in  the  Library  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Gilbert,  Miss  Gertrude  M.,  'o9-'io,  begins 
work  as  assistant  in  the  Library  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education  Sept.  i. 

Leitch,  Miss  Harriet  E.,  '09-' 10,  has  been 
engaged  as  assistant  in  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library. 

Marquand,  Miss  Fanny  E.,  '10,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  Geveland  Public 
Library. 

Merritt,  Miss  Louise  F.,  B.L.S.,  '07,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Serial  de- 
partment of  Columbia  University  Library. 
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During  the  month  of  May  several  out  of 
town  library  visits  were  made  by  the  class 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Whittlesey.  These 
visits  included  Oberlin,  Elyria,  Willoughby, 
Painesville  and  Youngstown.  The  five  places 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  see  libraries  of 
decidedly  different  size  and  kind,  from  a 
small  public  library  in  the  village  of  Wil- 
loughby, which  is  housed  in  as  complete  and 
attractive  a  small  building  as  any  library 
could  well  be,  to  the  new  and  splendidly 
equipped  one  in  Youngstown.  At  Oberlin 
was  seen  the  housing  and  working  of  a  large 
college  library,  and  at  Painesville  that  of  a 
small  one,  each  as  suited  to  its  work  as  the 
other.  What  can  be  done  under  poorer 
equipment  was  admirably  seen  at  Elyria, 
where  the  library  is  housed  in  two  floors  of 
a  commercial  building,  and  in  Youngstown 
in  the  temporary  quarters  in  an  old  house 
now  occupied  by  the  library.  The  fact  that 
the  trips  were  of  one,  or  at  most  two  days 
in  length,  and  were  scheduled  through  dif- 
ferent weeks,  made  them  very  much  less 
fatiguing,  and  for  that  reason  kept  up  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students 
throughout.  The  discussion  of  these  trips 
after  they  had  all  been  taken  showed  that 
the  students  had  enjoyed  and  profited  by 
them  and  had  been  wideawake  to  the  indi- 
vidual qualities  of  each. 

In  May  the  Carnegie  West  Side  Branch  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library  was  completed 
and  formally  opened  to  the  public.  On  Fri- 
day, May  21,  the  Children's  department  was 
opened,  and  the  class  of  the  Library  School 
attended  in  order  to  hear  the  stories  told  to 
the  children  by  Mrs.  Gudrun  Thorn-Thom- 
sen.  During  the  opening  weeks  the  students 
were  scheduled  evenings  for  loan  practice. 

The  following  lecturers  were  at  the  school 
in  May:  Mr.  G.  O.  Ward,  librarian  of  the 
Technical  High  School,  whose  subject  was 
"The  selection  of  the  technical  books  for  a 
library;"  Miss  Mary  Keffer,  instructor  in  art 
history  at  Lake  Erie  College,  whose  subject 
was  "The  selection  of  art  books ;"  Miss  Anna 
G.  Hubbard,  head  of  the  Order  department 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  whose  sub- 
ject was  "Book  buying;"  Mrs.  Gudrun  Thorn- 
Thomsen,  of  the  School  of  Education  of 
Chicago  University,  whose  subject  was  "Chil- 
dren's literature;"  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Burrows, 
president  of  the  Burrows  Brothers  Company, 
whose  subject  was  "Postal  laws  and  rates." 
The  class  has  also  enjoyed  this  month  sev- 
eral stereoptic6n  lectures  on  library  history 
from  Mr.  Brett. 

From  June  10  through  the  i6th  was  com- 
mencement week  at  the  Western  Reserve 
University.  On  Friday  afternoon,  June  TO, 
the  class  of  '10  served  a  farewell  afternoon 
tea  to  the  faculty,  and  took  that  occasion  to 
present  as  their  class  gift  to  the  school  the 
necessary  pieces  to  complete  a  tea  service, 


the  nucleus  of  which  was  given  by  the  class 
of  '09.  Not  only  is  this  gift  a  very  useful 
factor  in  furthering  the  social  life  of  the 
school,  but  as  an  expression  of  the  interest 
of  the  class  in  the  school  is  especially  appre- 
ciated. On  Monday,  July  13,  the  faculty  en- 
tertained the  class  of  '10  and  the  graduates 
at  a  luncheon  given  in  the  rooms  of  the 
school.  About  65  were  present,  and  among 
them  some  graduates  who  had  not  visited  the 
school  since  leaving  it  as  students.  This  ele- 
nient  of  reunion  added  great  pleasure  and 
interest  to  the  sociability  of  the  occasion. 
After  the  luncheon  Miss  Whittlesey  intro- 
duced the  president,  the  dean,  Miss  Steele, 
'09,  for  the  alumni,  and  Miss  Calkins,  presi- 
dent of  '10,  for  the  class,  and  delightfully  in- 
formal speeches  were  made  by  them.  The 
class  were  given  their  certificates  of  gradua- 
tion at  the  general  university  commencement 
exercises  held  on  Friday  morning,  June  16. 
The  speaker  was  the  Hon.  Andrew  Draper, 
commissioner  of  education  of  New  York. 

Of  the  21  in  the  graduating  class  several 
have  returned  to  their  libraries,  from  which 
they  had  had  leave  of  absence  to  take  the 
course  at  the  school.  The  majority  of  the 
others  have  had  or  are  considering  perma- 
nent positions,  and  the  rest  are  engaged  in 
temporary  work  for  the  summer.  A  com- 
plete list  of  the  positions  held  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  will  be  given  in  the  fall. 

At  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  at  Mackinac  the 
school  was  well  represented  by  n  graduates 
and  several  members  of  the  faculty.  On 
Monday,  July  4,  a  Reserve  dinner  was  given, 
the  guests  of  honor  being  Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr., 
Miss  Ahearn,  and  Miss  Mabel  Haines.  Re- 
serve colors  of  red  and  white  were  in  evi- 
dence in  the  table  decorations  and  the  badges 
worn  by  the  guests.  After  the  dinner  the 
Alumni  Association  held  its  annual  business 
meeting. 

ALUMNI  NOTES 

Miss  Helen  Stearns,  '05,  who  has  been 
spending  the  winter  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  returned  to  take  up  her  work  in  the  Leg- 
islative department  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
Commission  at  Madison. 

Miss  Mabel  Hines,  '09,  who  has  been  an 
assistant  in  the  Miles  Park  Branch  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  first  assistant  in  the  Broad- 
way Branch. 

Miss  Jennie  Roberts,  '06,  who  has  been  as- 
sistant cataloger  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
head  cataloger  in  that  same  library. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  school  were 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  21.  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Legler,  former  director  of  the 
school,  gave  the  address  of  the  evening.  His 
subject  was  "Newer  ideals  in  library  work." 

The  entrance  examinations  for  the  class  of 
1911  were  held  on  June  10.  Seventy  appli- 
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cants  took  the  examinations,  which  were 
competitive.  Twenty-five  only  were  accepted 
as  students  for  the  new  class. 

The  end  of  the  year  brings  several  changes 
in  the  faculty  of  the  school.  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Sawyer,  who  has  been  identified  with  the 
school  and  the  commission  work  since  the 
organization  of  the  school  in  the  fall  of  1906, 
has  resigned  her  position  on  the  eve  of  her 
departure  for  Europe.  On  her  return  she 
becomes  director  of  the  training  class,  St. 
Louis  Public  Library.  Her  resignation  is  ac- 
cepted with  deep  regret,  for  she  has  been  an 
able  instructor,  a  wise  counsellor,  and  an 
inspiring  worker. 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Brewitt,  a  graduate  of  the 
school,  class  of  1908,  and  an  assistant  in  the 
school  since  that  time,  resigned  her  position 
June  i  to  accept  the  librarianship  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  Library,  Lewiston,  Idaho.  She 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  her  fellow  workers 
and  the  students. 

The  following  members  of  the  class  of 
1910  have  positions : 

Lilly  M.  E.  Borresen,  reviser,  Summer  Ses- 
sion Wisconsin  Library  School. 
Mrs.    Minnie    C.    Budlong,    secretary,    North 

Dakota  Library  Commission. 
Grace   L.   Poland,  librarian,    Public  Library, 

Moorhead,  Minn. 
Gretchen  L.  Flower,  assistant,  Public  Library, 

Superior,  Wis. 
Winifred  Gregory,  librarian,  Riverside  Branch 

of  Public  Library,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Ruth  P.  Hughes,  children's  librarian,  Public 

Library,  Freeport,  111. 
Bettina    Jackson,    assistant,    Public    Library, 

Madison,  Wis. 

Katherine  A.  Kiemle,  acting  librarian,  Nor- 
mal School  Library,  Cheney,  Wash. 
Corina    L.    Kittelson,    assistant,    Cataloging 
Department,  Public  Library,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Hannah    M.    Lawrence,    children's    librarian 

Public  Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Marie   Minton,   librarian,   Sears,  Roebuck  & 

Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Louise    Randall,    substitute,    Cataloging   De- 
partment, Public  Library,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Anne  B.  Skinner,  librarian,  Rockford  College 

Library,  Rockford,  111.     ' 
Mae   I.    Stearns,    substitute,    Cataloging   De- 

partment.  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  111. 
Grace  M.  Stevens,  librarian.  Public  Library, 

Wausau,  Wis. 

Blanch  L.  Unterkircher.  librarian,  Public  Li- 
brary, Marshfield,  Wis. 
Emma   M.   Wald,  cataloger,   Public  Library, 

Racine,  Wis. 

Alice    S.   Wyman,   librarian,   Alabama   Girls' 
Industrial  School,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
The  Summer  Session  opened  June  27  with 
29  students  in  attendance.     Of  these  14  are 
from   Wisconsin,   4   from   Missouri,   3    from 
Illinois,  2  from   Montana,  and   i   each   from 
New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Texas,  Indiana, 
Nebraska.          MARY  EMOGENE  HAZELTINE. 
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MORGAN,  Morris  H.    A  bibliography  of  Per- 
sius,  including  the  catalog  of  a  collection 
made  by  him  and  by  Daniel   B.   Fearing. 
(Bibliographical    contributions    of   the    Li- 
brary of  Harvard  University,  no.  58. )     Cam- 
bridge,   Mass.,    issued   by    the    Library    of 
Harvard  University,  1909.    90  p.  8  pis.  8°. 
The    news    of    Professor    Morgan's    death 
followed  hard  upon  the  publication  of  a  vol- 
ume of  his  essays,  and  this  new  edition  of  his 
well-known  "Bibliography  of  Persius."     It  is 
a  matter  of  gratification  that  the  remarkable 
collection  of  editions  and  translations  of  that 
poet  formed  by  Professor  Morgan  was  given 
by  him  to  Harvard  University  Library  just 
before  his  fatal  illness. 

The  earlier  issue  of  the  Persius  bibliogra- 
phy (no.  49  of  the  Harvard  Bibliographical 
Contributions,  published  in  1893)  is  so  well 
and  favorably  known  to  Latinists  and  to  libra- 
rians that  it  will  suffice  to  note  the  unex- 
pected increase  in  the  number  of  entries.  In 
the  1893  edition  Professor  Morgan  noted  328 
editions,  167  translations,  and  reissues  of 
translations,  and  167  writings  on  Persius. 
The  bibliography  before  us  "includes  486 
editions,  291  translations,  revisions  and  re- 
issues, and  252  writings  on  Persius,  or  a  total 
of  1029  titles."  Of  this  increase  of  367  en- 
tries, but  65  (if  my  count  is  correct)  have 
been  published  since  1893.  The  researches  of 
Professor  Morgan  and  Mr.  Fearing  have 
therefore  produced  over  300  new  entries 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  former  pub- 
lication of  the  bibliography. 

Persius  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  greatest 
Latin  poets,  and  yet  this  bibliography  lists  65 
incunabula  (six  of  which  are  unknown  to 
Hain,  Copinger  or  Reichling),  in  the  formid- 
able number  of  486  editions  of  the  texts.  A 
very  large  number  of  these  editions  is.  of 
course,  included  in  editions  of  Juvenal.  The 
number  of  translations  is  likewise  swelled  by 
the  same  classic  juxtaposition. 

The  workmanship  of  the  bibliography  is 
fully  up  to  the  standard  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  expect  in  this  series.  Not  only 
are  titles  and  collations  carefully  and  clearly 
given,  but  the  location  of  certain  copies  of 
the  various  entries  is  also  noted.  The  com- 
piler has  distinguished  all  entries  personally 
collated  from  those  copied  from  catalogs  and 
lists,  and  the  latter  are  usually  specified.  Lists 
of  printers  and  publishers  of  incunabula, 
printers  and  publishers  of  the  i6th  century, 
and  of  editors  and  translators  form  the  index. 

W.  W.  B. 

PEARSON,  Edmund  Lester.  The  library  and 
the  librarian:  a  selection  of  articles  from 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  and  other 
sources.  (The  librarian's  series;  ed.  by  J. 
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C.  Dana  and  H.  W.  Kent,  no.  2.)  Wood- 
stock, Vt,  Elm  Tree  Press,  1910.  io-f- 
88  p.  D. 

The  little  collection  of  sketches  here  gath- 
ered are  all  in  lighter  vein  than  the  usual 
published  utterances  upon  the  library  pro- 
fession. They  do  not  set  forth  the  theory  of 
the  library's  purpose,  the  high  ideals  of  edu- 
cational influence  and  social  service,  such  as 
are  propounded  in  noble  periods  in  dedicatory 
addresses,  but  they  give  a  series  of  little  snap- 
shots of  incidents  that  are  of  every  day  oc- 
currence in  every  public  library  in  the  land, 
and  that  illustrate  the  varied  demands  on 
strength  and  patience  that  library  workers 
have  daily  to  meet.  The  librarian  —  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  the  library 
assistant  —  will  read  the  book  with  a  smile 
and  a  sigh,  for  it  touches  with  almost  equal 
satirical  perception  the  foibles  of  library  ad- 
ministration and  the  "humors  and  blunders" 
of  library  users.  Indeed  it  would  be  well  if 
it  received  a  wider  reading  outside  the  library 
profession  than  it  is  likely  to  have.  Prob- 
ably no  one  who  has  not  known  library  work 
from  the  inside  realizes  that  being  a  librarian 
is  hard  work,  wearing  on  nerves  and  phys- 
ique. To  the  well-meaning  public  it  appears 
a  very  simple  matter  to  hand  out  books  from 
behind  a  counter,  or  to  sit  at  a  desk  in  a 
reference  room  "with  nothing  to  do  but  an- 
swer a  few  questions  and  write  on  little 
cards;"  or  to  have  charge  of  the  dear  little 
boys  and  girls  in  a  children's  room ;  or  to 
sit  quietly  in  the  librarian's  office  and  read 
letters  or  entertain  visitors.  Probably  this 
popular  view  of  library  service  will  never  be 
dispelled,  despite  the  fact  that  the  librarian's 
work  often  involves  more  nerve  strain  than 
the  public  school  teacher's,  and  is  much  more 
poorly  paid  and  more  burdened  by  long  hours 
and  inadequate  vacations  than  the  teachers' 
calling. 

Five  of  the  14  sketches  deal  more  or  less 
with  the  vagaries  of  the  public,  at  the 
delivery  desk  and  in  the  reference  room,  and 
touch  lightly  on  the  characteristics  of  many 
a  familiar  type  of  reader.  There  is  the  reader 
who  wants  imaginary  books.  "Sometimes  he 
is  of  that  familiar  type  dear  to  the  heart  of 
all  librarians,  who  wants  a  'red  book.'  Or  it 
may  be  'a  brown  book/  but  that  is  the  limit 
of  his  information  about  it.  He  had  it  a  year 
ago,  and  he  wants  to  read  it  again.  What 
was  the  title?  That  he  doesn't  remember. 
Who  wrote  it?  Oh,  he  never  knew  that. 
What  was  it  about?  Oh,  about  a  lot  of 
things;  it  was  full  of  information.  He  does 
wish  he  could  get  it.  You  must  have  it 
around  here,  somewhere  —  it  was  about  so 
high.  And  he  indicates  with  his  hands  the 
not  very  unusual  height  known  (in  old  times) 
as  'duodecimo.'"  Then  there  is  that  con- 
stant visitor,  the  leading  club  lady,  armed 
with  her  "list,"  who  enters  the  library  just 


at  closing  time  and  glues  herself  to  the  weary 
reference  librarian;  the  shy  and  suspicious 
readers  who  firmly  refuse  to  specify  just 
what  they  really  want  to  know  about,  while 
they  search  disappointedly  through  the  books 
furnished  by  the  would-be  helpful  librarian; 
the  injured  seeker  for  the  last  new  novel, 
who  complains  that  no  book  is  ever  "in" 
when  wanted;  the  grumbling  person  who 
balks  at  the  fine  on  his  over-due  volume; 
the  queer  habitues  of  the  reading  room;  the 
specialists  and  writers,  each  absorbed  in  the 
importance  of  his  own  special  subject  —  these 
are  among  the  daily  users  of  the  public  li- 
brary whose  desires  and  demands  are  enter- 
tainingly set  forth.  One  sketch  in  particular, 
called  "That  girl  at  the  library,"  portraying 
the  routine  of  an  assistant's  day's  work,  is  to 
be  commended  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  head  librarians. 

Among  the  other  articles  included  are  "The 
children's  librarian  versus  Huckleberry  Finn," 
first  published  in  L.  j.;  and  "An  amateur's 
notion  of  boys'  books,"  read  at  the  Minne- 
tonka  Conference  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  in  both  of 
which  the  famous  books  beloved  of  boy  read- 
ers find  a  doughty  champion.  The  fanciful 
little  sketch  called  "098,"  revealing  a  book- 
lover's  paradise  of  books  that  ought  to  exist, 
is  suggestive  of  the  later  "Old  librarian's 
almanack  ;"  two  brief  papers  deal  with  the  ir- 
ritating technicalities  and  elusiveness  of  the 
over-elaborate  catalog;  and  another  notes 
the  amusing  distortions  and  misconceptions 
of  "the  librarian  in  fiction."  Mr.  Pearson  has 
a  warm  imaginative  love  of  books,  a  pungent 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  a  quick  intolerance 
of  platitude  or  pretence.  Tn  his  comments 
upon  current  professional  events  in  his  news- 
paper column  his  point  of  view  is  often  su- 
perficial and  his  knowledge  of  library  matters 
defective;  but  he  is  at  his  best  in  such 
sketches  as  have  been  here  collected.  ^  The 
little  volume  will  undoubtedly  entertain  the 
audience  to  which  it  is  addressed,  and  will 
probably  placate  some  whose  sensitive  feel- 
ings may  have  been  ruffled  by  the  successful 
hoax  of  the  estimable  Jared  Bean. 

HELEN  E.  HAINES. 


library  Bconemp  anE> 


PERIODICALS 

Public  Libraries,  July,  contains  two  inter- 
esting articles  on  the  subject  of  technical  lit- 
erature in  "Work  with  technical  literature," 
by  E.  H.  McClelland,  technical  librarian  of 
Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Library,  and  "Trade 
catalogs  in  public  libraries,"  by  C.  C.  Hough- 
ton.  "The  man  and  his  book,"  by  W.  F. 
Seward;  "Method  of  arranging  pamphlets," 
by  L.  R.  Wilson  ;  "Libraries  of  Nova  Scotia," 
by  W.  M.  Hepburn,  a  symposium  on  the  De- 
crease in  the  circulation  of  books,  and  a  brief 
statement  on  "The  county  library  system  of 
California"  by  Helen  E.  Haines  in  answer  to 
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Mr.  Bruncken's  previous  statement  in  Public 
Libraries,  complete  the  number. 

Bulletin  of  Bibliography,  July,  contains 
"English  drawing  room  annuals :  a  bibliog- 
raphy (part  i),"  by  F.  W.  Faxon;  "Subject 
bibliographies  appearing  regularly  in  period- 
icals, part  5,"  by  Mary  Josephine  Booth; 
"Woman  suffrage,  reading  list  (part  i),"  by 
Josephine  O'Flynn.  This  issue  also  contains 
the  "Magazine  subject-index,  April- June, 
1910,"  arid  the  "Dramatic  index,  April-June, 
1910." 

Library  Occurrent,  published  by  the  Public 
Library  Commission  of  Indiana,  June,  con- 
tains "Public  documents  of  Indiana,"  pt.  2; 
"Work  of  the  factory  girls'  clubs,  Dayton, 
Ohio;"  "Specifications  for  library  bookbind- 
ing," by  Edward  C  J.  Hertzberg.  of  Chicago, 
and  the  "Constitution  of  the  Indiana  Library 
Trustees'  Association." 

Minnesota  Public  Library  Commission,  Li- 
brary Notes  and  Neivs,  June,  contains  "Duty 
of  the  public  library  for  preservation  of  local 
history,"  "Books  on  tuberculosis"  and  notes 
and  news  of  Minnesota  libraries. 

Vermont  Library  Commission  Bulletin, 
June,  contains  "How  the  commission  may 
help  small  libraries  in  the  choice  and  pur- 
chase of  books,"  "Library  advertising,"  "Ster- 
eographic  views  in  school." 

Special  Libraries,  June,  contains  a  brief 
outline  of  the  plan  for  compiling  a  trades 
index,  by  Joseph  L.  Wheeler.  John  A.  Lapp 
gives  emphasis  to  the  need  of  a  public  affairs 
index.  The  "Library  of  Stone  &  Webster, 
Boston,"  is  described  by  G.  W.  Lee. 

Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin,  May- June,  con- 
tains an  article  "On  selecting  economic  liter- 
ature," by  William  H.  Price^;  also  brief  book 
reviews  by  Wisconsin  librarians. 

Library  Assistant,  June,  contains  the  I5th 
annual  report  of  the  Library  Assistants'  As- 
sociation. The  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion now  numbers  422.  One  branch  was 
added  _  to  the  Association  during  the  year, 
the  Midland  Branch,  which  held  its  inaugural 
meeting  at  Birmingham  at  the  Central  Public 
Library  of  Birmingham. 

The  July  number  contains  "A  triple  alli- 
ance:  the  public  library,  museum  and  art 
gallery,"  by  Henry  D.  Roberts ;  "The  library 
in  Utopia  (part  i),"  by  H.  W.  Checketts,  and 
an  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Li- 
brary Assistants'  Association  at  Toynbee 
Hall.  W.  C.  Berwick  Sayers  was  elected 
president  and  G.  W.  Strothers.  vice-presi- 
dent. 

Library  Association  Record,  May,  contains 
"School  libraries,  their  organization  and  man- 
agement," by  Edward  Green;  "Dr.  Thomas 
Bray,"  by  George  Smith ;  "  'Weeds'  in  library 
work,"  by  J.  W.  Singleton.  In  the  last  men- 


tioned article  "publishers'  weeds"  (cheap  and 
undesirable  books)  and  "constitutional 
weeds"  (the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  ad- 
ministration in  the  L.  A.  U.  K.)  are  dis- 
cussed. 

Library  World,  May,  contains  "The  cata- 
logues of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,"  by 
Thomas  W.  Huck  (to  be  continued)  ; 
"Should  library  assistants  be  apprenticed,  a 
note,"  by  W.  C  Berwick  Sayers;  "TrainiA 
for  librarians  in  France,"  by  A.  Cecil  Piper^ 
"National  bibliographies,"  by  R.  A.  Peddie; 
part  7- 

The  June  number  contains  "The  catalogues 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,"  by  T.  W. 
Huck,  part  2 ;  "The  decline  in  the  reading  of 
fiction,"  by  W.  C.  Berwick  Sayers;  "The 
prospects  of  the  library  assistant,"  by  R.  W. 
Henderson ;  "National  bibliographies,  vii./' 
by  R.  A.  Peddie;  "Fifteenth  century  books, 
an  index  catalogue,"  by  R.  A.  Peddie,  part  22. 

The  Library  World,  it  has  been  stated, 
ceases  publication,  to  be  succeeded  by  The 
Librarian,  a  monthly  periodoical  issued  at 
the  price  of  sixpence  a  number. 

Zentralblatt  fur  Biblioihekswesen,  May, 
1910,  contains  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
recataloging  the  University  Library  at  Bonn, 
by  Wilhelm  Erman.  In  the  same  issue  Karl 
Rieder  gives  the  results  of  experiments  to 
obtain  better  and  cheaper  photographs  of 
manuscripts.  Among  the  books  reviewed  is 
a  facsimile  of  Emperor  Maximilian's  Prayer 
Book,  with  the  Durer  drawings,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  book  ornamenta- 
tion. 

The  June  number  contains  an  article  on 
"Printing  practice  during  the  Reformation." 
and  a  report  on  the  social  side  of  the  nth 
meeting  of  German  librarians,  at  Nuremberg, 
which  included  a  three-act  performance  of 
"The  art  of  poetry  in  old  Nuremberg:,"  n-ith 
Hans  Sachs  among  the  characters.  F.  W. 

Tijdschrift  voor  Boek-en-BibliotJieks^ 
[Magazine  of  Bibliography  and  Library 
Economy],  v.  7,  no.  6,  contains  an  article, 
"The  National  University  Library  at  Ut- 
recht," which  is  the  oldest  library  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  and  in  1009  moved  into  its 
new  building  and  celebrated  its  325th  year 
of  existence.  An  article  on  the  management 
of  the  St.  Martin's  Church  library,  at  Tiel, 
Gelderland,  established  in  1557,  is  included 
in  the  same  number. 

For  Folke-og  barneboksamlinger,  vol.  4, 
no.  2,  April-June,  1910,  leads  with  an  article 
by  Mr.  Juul  Dieserud.  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  on  "New  tendencies  in  the  Amer- 
ican library  field,"  dealing  with  cooperation 
and  coordination,  but  more  especially  with 
book  evaluation  as  advocated  by  Dr.  A.  E. 
Bostwick,  C.  F.  Lummis  and  others.  The 
author  enters  a  strong  plea  for  a  more  care- 
ful weeding  out  of  incompetent  and  indecent 
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literature.  Mr.  Nyhuus  and  Mr.  Arnesen,  of 
Christiania  Public  Library,  give  the  last  in- 
stalment of  their  Cataloging  rules,  while  Mr. 
Arne  Kildal.  the  new  librarian  of  Bergen, 
brings  some  suggestions  with  regard  to 
changes  in  the  Decimal  classification  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
There  are  statistical  and  other  news  from 
the  Norwegian  library  field  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  K.  Fischer.  J.  D. 

Folksbiblioteksbladet,  vol.  8,  no.  2,  April- 
June,  1910,  contains  a  useful  bibliography  of 
Swedish-American  literature  by  G.  H.  yon 
Koch,  a  continuation  of  Miss  Larsen's  article 
on  German  public  libraries,  dealing  with 
Furth,  Saxony,  and  numerous  book  reviews. 
The  editor,  Mr.  Hirsch,  criticises  the  action 
of  the  government  in  refusing  to  recommend 
the  Svedala  Wprkingmen's  Library  for  an 
annual  contribution  of  the  kind  distributed  to 
regular  municipal  libraries.  J.  D. 

Revue  des  Bibliotheques,  January-March, 
1910.  In  this  number  of  136  pages  the  cat- 
alog of  works  of  the  "reserve"  (1501-1540)  of 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Paris  is  com- 
pleted, with  reproductions  of  19  printer's 
marks  found  in  these  works  and  not  recorded 
in  Silvestre's  "Marques  typographiques."  Sey- 
mour de  Ricci  lists  the  manuscripts  in  the 
library  of  Prince  Frederick,  Henry  of  Orange 
and  Abbe  Jean  Gaston ;  pictures  and  de- 
scribes a  French  woodcut  of  the  early  i6th 
century,  found  in  the  binding  of  a  book,  and 
signed  Antoine  Chevallier.  There  are  book 
reviews  and  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
contents  of  bibliographical  periodicals  in  va- 
rious countries.  F.  W. 

Revue  Critique  des  Livres  Nouveaux.  In 
the  words  of  the  announcement  on  the  cover, 
"each  number  of  the  Revue  is  divided  into 
three  parts :  i.  Study  of  a  recent  work  or 
group  of  publications  of  the  first  order  or  of 
present  interest.  2.  Ordinary  reviews.  3. 
Books  announced  summarily."  Part  i  in  the 
March  number  is  devoted  to  "present  ten- 
dencies of  morals"  and  in  the  April  number 
to  "Lamarck  and  Darwin,"  a  number  of  re- 
cent books  on  those  subjects  being  consid- 
ered. Parts  2  and  3  are  arranged  by  sub- 
ject. F.  W. 

Bollettino  delle  Biblioteche  Popolari,  May 
16,  1910,  contains  a  discussion  of  the  regula- 
tions about  popular  libraries  in  a  law  before 
the  Italian  Parliament;  various  notes  about 
the  relation  between  popular  libraries  and 
school  libraries,  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  school  library  at  Cagliari. 

The  issue  for  June  15,  1910,  contains  the 
text  of  the  constitution  of  a  society  recently 
organized  for  the  use  of  moving  pictures  in 
connection  with  libraries,  University  exten- 
sion courses,  and  other  movements  for  pop- 
ular education.  There  is  also  a  report  of 


the  local  conference  of  southern  popular  li- 
braries at  Palermo,  Italy.  H.  M.  L. 

Revista  delle  Biblioteche  e  degli  Archivi, 
September-December,  1909,  contains  an  ar- 
title  by  Giovanni  Livi  on  a  provisional  guide 
for  Italian  archivists,  this  guide  being  a 
translation  from  the  Dutch  made  by  two 
Italian  archivists,  Bonelli  and  Vittani,  en- 
titled "Ordinamento  e  inventario  degli  ar- 
chivi;"  a  continuation  of  Mazzi's  catalog  of 
the  Medicean  jewels;  an  index  of  the  manu- 
script codexes  in  the  Biblioteca  Ambrosiana, 
by  Ambrogio  M.  Amelli,  O.S.B. ;  several  let- 
ters from  Urbano  Larnpredi  and  Pietro  Gior- 
dani  to  Saverio  Scrofani,  written  in  1824- 
1830.  H.  M.  L. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIES 

Boston,  Mass.  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  L.  (78th 
rpt.  — 1909.)  On  June  i,  1909,  there  were 
16,872  books  in  the  library.  Though  the 
school  circulation  has  grown,  it  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  outside  demand.  Music  for 
the  blind,  of  which  the  library  has  a  large 
collection,  is  generously  circulated.  In 
Braille's  notation  there  are  1773  different 
compositions,  either  single  pieces  or  collec- 
tions of  music. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pratt  Institute  F.  L. 
(Rpt. — year  ending  June  30,  1909.) 
Issued,  home  use  197,098.  Adult  registra- 
tion 3654.  Renewals  of  membership  1859. 
Teachers'  cards  issued  275.  Cards  in  force 
14,204.  In  the  reference  department  there 
was  an  attendance  of  47,745,  an  increase  of 
2567  over  1907-1908.  The  reading  room  at- 
tendance was  34,239,  and  there  were  4044 
current  periodicals  issued.  There  were  335 
books  circulated  from  the  applied  science 
reference  department.  From  the  children's 
room  42.843  books  were  issued  for  home  use ; 
5143  volumes  were  cataloged,  and  besides  the 
regular  work  of  the  Catalog  department  con- 
siderable back  work  was  cleared  away. 
Among  the  interesting  exhibits  of  the  year 
should  be  mentioned  especially  the  exhibit 
of  books  recommended  as  Christmas  presents 
for  children,  which  met  with  the  same  pop- 
ularity and  success  as  in  previous  years. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  give  special  ac- 
commodations for  the  young  readers  at  the 
library.  For  this  purpose  the  Periodical  ref- 
erence room  was  set  apart  for  them  in  the 
evenings,  since  at  that  time  the  room  has 
been  ordinarily  closed.  But  the  experiment 
did  not  justify  continuance,  and  the  room 
was  again  closed  for  lack  of  patronage. 

There  were  5251  books  in  foreign  languages 
circulated  from  the  library  during  the  year; 
of  these  1750  were  volumes  "not  issued  to 
young  people." 

Cambridge  (Mass.')  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — period 
16  months,  ending  March  31,  1009.)  Added 
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6652  to  central  lib.,  866  to  East  Cambridge 
branch,  2210  to  North  Cambridge  branch; 
total  81,729.  Issued,  home  use  315,  955- 

The  library  celebrated  the  5oth  anniver- 
sary of  its  establishment  on  April  i,  1908. 
The  library  issued  late  in  1907  "A  bibliog- 
raphy of  William  James  Rolfe,"  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  8oth  birthday  and  in  recognition 
of  the  literary  life  and  work  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  library  trustees. 
In  July,  1908,  was  published  the  "History 
of  the  Cambridge  Public  Library." 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report 
nine  new  deposit  stations  were  established. 

The  total  circulation  for  the  schools  was 
20,820  for  the  full  year. 

Chicago,  1U.  Newberry  L.  An  account 
of  the  music  collection  of  the  library,  by 
the  librarian,  William  N.  C.  Carlton,  has 
been  reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Music  Teachers'  National  Association  for 
1909,  in  a  small  pamphlet  of  6  pages.  This 
collection  is  a  rare  and  valuable  one,  and 
Mr.  Carlton's  description  of  it  should  be 
of  interest  to  custodians  and  users  of  musi- 
cal collections  throughout  the  country. 

Cincinnati  (0.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year  end- 
ing June  30,  1008.)  The  report  was  issued 
in  1909,  but  has  not  as  yet  been  noted  in  these 
columns.  As  a  matter  of  record  it  is  noted 
at  this  untimely  date. 

Added  35,353  (books  32,698,  pm.  2655)  ; 
total  415,292.  Issued,  home  use  1,233,677. 
Membership  66,815.  Expenses  $160,718.41 
(salaries  $32,111.52,  books,  periodicals,  etc., 
$34,669.82,  printing  and  stationery  $3182.79). 

There  were  33,787  books  cataloged  during 
the  year. 

Three  new  branches  were  opened  during 
the  year.  These  were:  the  Norwood  branch, 
the  Dayton  street  branch,  at  which  there  has 
been  a  notable  demand  for  German  and  for 
technical  books,  and  the  Cumminsville  branch. 
The  work  of  the  Useful  Arts  room  increased, 
partly  due  perhaps  to  the  number  of  men 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  hard  times. 

The  Library  for  the  Blind  employed  sev- 
eral blind  people  to  copy  some  of  the  best 
books  in  New  York  point,  thus  increasing 
the  library  and  giving  the  blind  employment. 
The  Society  sends  its  books  without  charge 
to  properly  vouched  for  persons  in  any  part 
of  the  country. 

Reports  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
library  follow  Mr.  Hodge's  report,  and  are 
worthy  of  careful  reading.  The  esprit  de 
corps  and  spirit  of  cheerful,  effective  work 
that  characterizes  the  work  of  the  library  is 
manifest  in  all  of  them. 

Evanston  (///.)  P.  L.  (36th  rpt.  —  year 
ending-  May  31,  1909.)  Added,  by  purchase 
1285,  by  gift  1538;  total  44,095.  Issued,  home 
use  119,347  (fict.  84,701).  Cards  in  force 
(May  31,  1909)  7198;  new  cards  issued  2737. 


Receipts  $19,627.17;  expenses  $14,127.79  (sal- 
aries $6105.18,  postage  and  stationery  $140.52, 
periodicals  $294.91,  books  $1418.59).  The 
department  of  music  grows  more  popular 
with  use.  There  were  899  pianola  rolls  bor- 
rowed during  the  year. 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.}  P.  L.  Assoc.  The 
record  of  the  year  ending  Feb.  28,  1910, 
shows  that  the  total  receipts  of  the  library 
were  $9254.42,  and  the  total  expenditures, 
according  to  the  secretary's  report,  were  the 
same  sum,  $9254.42. 

Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute  L.  In  the  42d  annual  report  of  the 
Institute  for  the  year  ending  April  I,  1910, 
it  is  stated  that  the  library  contains  over 
28,000  volumes.  A  most  valuable  collection 
of  books,  pamphlets  and  clippings,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  having  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  negro  race,  is  of  great 
use  in  giving  the  students  an  understanding 
of  the  history  of  their  race. 

Joplin  (Mo.)  F.  P.  L.  (8th  rpt.— year 
1909;  from  local  press.)  Added  2628;  total 
12,402  v.  (total  collection  including  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  etc.,  18,360).  Issued,  home 
use  61,674  (fict.  33,006).  Number  of  bor- 
rowers' cards  issued  1096;  active  cardholders 
5702.  Receipts  $11,617.49;  expenses  $6308.64 
(salaries  $1799,  books  $2812.42,  binding 
$137.70,  insurance  $162). 

The  library  ranks  in  Missouri  next  to  St. 
Joseph  in  point  of  numbers,  volumes,  circula- 
tion and  the  number  of  cardholders.  The 
library  has  grown  so  extensively  that  addi- 
tional accommodations  are  seriously  needed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  past 
two  years  not  one  of  the  books  discarded  has 
been  destroyed,  but  has  been  "passed  on." 
Two  city  institutions  have  drawn  from  this 
supply,  several  country  settlements,  one  coun- 
try school,  and  the  majority  to  the  adjacent 
mining  camps. 

Lawrence  (Kan.)  F.  P.  L.  (sth  rpt. — 
year  1909.)  Added  645;  total  10,092.  Issued, 
home  use  47,761.  There  were  4804  misc. 
books  used  as  references  in  the  reading  room. 
A  new  registration  went  into  effect  at  the 
library  on  Aug.  i.  Since  that  date  2177  per- 
sons have  registered. 

Lexington  (Ky.)  P.  L.  (loth  rpt.  —  vear 
1909.)  This  is  the  fifth  annual  report  to  be 
made  from  the  Carnegie  building.  Added 
1339  (190  govt.  or  state  pubs.,  77  bound  pe- 
riodicals, 72  gifts) ;  about  7400  additional 
books,  periodicals  and  books  of  the  old  Lex- 
ington Library  Con-pany  were  also  acces- 
sioned in  1909.  Total  23,605.  Issued,  home 
use  61,224.  Of  this  number  11,949  volumes 
were  circulated  from  the  Juvenile  department 
and  5135  from  the  two  stations  of  the  library. 
Registration  1920. 

An   especial    effort   was   made   during   the 
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year  to  make  the  open  shelf  room  necessary 
and  attractive  to  the  public,  and  with  gratify- 
ing results. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  F.  P.  L.  The  library 
has  in  its  museum  a  very  large* and  fine 
collection  of  Kentucky  bird  skins.  Recently, 
by  arrangement  with  the  library,  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  had  225  of  these 
birds  mounted  and  placed  in  glass  cases  in 
Central  Park,  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
chief  residence  sections.  The  cases  are 
placed  in  the  most  public  part  of  the  hand- 
some new  Field  House,  where  people  are 
passing  or  waiting  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  evening. 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  City  L.  (s6th  rpt.  — 
year  1909.)  Added  2984;  total  61,518.  Is- 
sued, home  use  82,833  (fict.  71  per  cent.). 
Registration  for  year  2430;  number  of  bor- 
rowers on  deposit  14. 

The  use  of  the  library  by  the  schools  has 
increased  26  per  cent.  A  considerable  sum 
was  expended  on  the  building  and  some  long- 
needed  repairs  and  changes  were  made.  The 
need  for  a  separate  children's  room  is  keenly 
felt. 

New  York  P.  L.  The  library  has  received 
from  Budapest  6op  volumes  of  Hungarian 
statistical,  economical  and  scientific  works 
printed  in  Magyar,  as  a  nucleus  of  a  collec- 
tion to  be  donated  to  the  library  by  Budapest. 

North  Adams  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (26th  rpt.— 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1909.)  Added  1783; 
total  31,135.  Issued,  home  use  99,462  (fict. 
70.9  per  cent.).  Of  these  15,946  were  from 
the  branches  alone.  Registration  692;  total 
active  registration  8238. 

The  library  has  for  distribution  lists  of  its 
technical  books,  of  its  books  on  North 
America,  of  "1000  of  the  best  novels"  be- 
sides shorter  lists.  A  list  has  been  type- 
written of  the  books  on  music,  and  in  fact 
typewritten  lists  of  most  of  the  subjects  cov- 
ered by  the  collection  may  be  consulted  in 
the  library. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Apprentices'  L.  Com- 
pany. (ox>th  rpt.  —  year  ending  March  31, 
1910.)  Added  2629.  Issued,  home  use  84,450. 
Reading  room  attendance  42,671. 

In  the  children's  room  the  percentage  of 
fiction  circulated  was  44.54.  In  the  circula- 
tion of  the  general  library  the  fiction  per- 
centage in  the  circulation  decreased  from  63 
to  60  per  cent. 

Plainfield  (N.  J.)  P.  L.  (Annual  rpt.— 
June,  i9O9-May,  1910,  from  libn's  summary.) 
Added  2530  to  the  general  library;  846  musi- 
cal scores,  195  to  the  Babcock  Scientific  Li- 
brary, and  219  to  the  Tyler  Library  of  Amer- 
icana. Total  number  of  volumes  in  library 
41,844.  Total  circulation  69,626;  per  capita 
•circulation  3.16  plus.  Special  work  has  been 
undertaken  with  five  of  the  public  schools, 
and  during  the  year  5464  were  circulated,  not- 


withstanding the  fact  that  3648  volumes  have 
circulated  on  teachers'  cards  for  class-room 
use.  The  library's  circulating  department 
of  musical  scores  has  grown  to  be  such  an 
important  feature  that  a  printed  catalog  of 
scores  is  in  preparation  for  use  in  the  fall. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Mercantile  L.  Assoc. 
(64th  rpt.  — year  1909.)  Added  4345;  total 
136,167.  Circulation  125,366  (fict.  65.4  per 
cent.).  Membership  3759  (teachers  296). 

The  library  was  open  302  days.  The  li- 
brary has  begun  to  print  a  monthly  bulletin 
for  free  distribution  among  the  members  of 
the  library. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  The  course  for 
the  instruction  of  library  assistants  in  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Library  is  to  be  greatly 
extended  and  improved.  During  the  past 
two  years  a  successful  course  of  one  month 
has  been  maintained,  in  charge  of  the  head 
of  an  important  department,  who  carried 
on  the  instruction  in  addition  to  her  other 
work.  The  course  is  now  to  be  lengthened 
to  nine  months — a  full  educational  year — 
and  will  be  in  charge  of  a  preceptor,  who 
will  give  her  entire  time  to  the  work.  The 
Library  Board  has  appointed  as  preceptor 
Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Sawyer,  at  present  instruc- 
tor in  the  State  Library  School  at  Madison, 
Wis.  Mrs.  Sawyer  graduated  from  the 
Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  in  1904,  and  after  serving  for  one 
year  as  librarian  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  spent  a  year 
abroad  in  additional  study,  attending  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  also  giving 
attention  to  the  details  of  bookbinding  in 
a  large  Berlin  establishment.  Since  her  re- 
turn, in  1906,  she  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Wisconsin  Library  School, 
and  has  also  done  field  work  for  the  State 
Library  Commission — one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient bodies  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  believeed  that  this  extension  of  the 
course  of  instruction  will  ultimately  enable 
the  library  to  give  its  applicants  training  of 
the  same  grade  as  that  to  be  obtained  in  a 
good  library  school,  though  it  will  not  cover 
exactly  the  same  ground.  It  is  not  intended 
to  fit  persons  to  enter  other  libraries,  but 
rather  to  specialize  in  the  work  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library,  studying  its  local 
problems  and  meeting,  as  far  as  possible,  its 
special  needs.  An  examination  for  the  class 
was  begun  on  Monday,  June  20,  with  about 
30  applicants.  Mrs.  Sawyer  will  be  assisted 
in  the  work  of  instruction  by  competent 
members  of  the  Library  Staff,  by  volun- 
teers from  various  institutions  for  higher 
education,  in  the  city,  and  by  occasional  lec- 
tures from  libraries  in  other  cities. 

University  of  Missouri  Ls.  The  libraries 
of  the  University  are  the  General  library; 
the  Law  library;  the  Medical  library;  the 
Engineering  library;  the  Agricultural  library; 
the  Experiment  Station  library;  and  the  col- 
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lection  in  the  Observatory,  the  Hospital,  the 
Horticultural,  Chemical,  Geological,  and  Zoo- 
logical buildings;  the  Lathrop  collection  in 
Academic  Hall,  and  the  library  of  the  School 
of  Mines  at  Rolla.  They  contain  in  the  ag- 
gregate about  122,000  volumes  and  pamphlets. 
Thirteen  hundred  periodicals  are  currently 
received. 

Wellesley  College  L.  The  new  Carnegie 
building  was  dedicated  on  June  14  with  ap- 
propriate exercises. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Osterhout  F.  L.  (2ist 
rpt.  —  year  1909.)  Added  2119  (1839  by 
purchase,  63  by  gift,  217  by  binding  period- 
icals). Total  41,614.  Issued,  home  use  121,- 
734  (fict.  61.52  per  cent.).  In  the  children's 
room  the  total  circulation  was  43,954.  The 
story  hour  in  the  children's  room  was  begun 
before  Christmas  and  was  continued  until 
Feb.  18. 

A  unique  gift  was  presented  to  the  library 
by  Mr.  William  Tattershall,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  an  illuminated 
text  from  the  famous  Book  of  Kills,  one  of 
the  priceless  treasures  of  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

FOREIGN 

Beverley  (Eng.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  Alderman  Spencer,  who  was  previously 
mayor  of  the  town,  the  library  receives  the 
sum  of  about  £4500. 

Birmingham  (Eng.}  F.  Ls.  Committee. 
(48th  rpt.  —  year  ending  March  31,  1910.) 
Total  issue  from  all  libraries  1,553,304;  total 
number  borrowers'  tickets  in  force  38,613; 
average  number  of  readers  (daily)  in  read- 
ing rooms  29,665.  During  the  year  7400  vol- 
umes have  been  added  to  the  reference  li- 
brary, making  a  total  of  215,869  volumes,  and 
5784  volumes  to  the  lending  libraries,  making 
a  total  of  123,747  volumes  for  circulation. 

A  new  bookstore  for  the  reference  library 
is  now  under  construction. 

Coventry  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  (Rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1910.)  Added  1929;  total  62,- 
099  (central  lending  lib.  37,138,  central  ref. 
lib.  21,901,  branch  lib.  3060).  Borrowers' 
tickets  in  force  10,255.  Issued  232,064  (cen- 
tral lib.  ref.  and  lending  use  218,197). 

The  open  shelf  section  formally  opened  in 
January  gives  borrowers  free  access  to  16,000 
selected  volumes  of  serious  literature. 

Special  grants  were  made  to  the  library 
for  the  purchase  of  books  on  technical  sub- 
jects. Lists  of  books  so  purchased  were  sent 
to  the  principal  factories  and  workshops  in 
the  city. 

Denmark.  The  Danish  Library  Committee 
opened  an  office  on  Stormgade  21,  Copen- 
hagen, on  May  i.  Librarians  visiting  Copen- 
hagen will  be  welcome  there. 

Osaka  (Japan)  L.  (6th  rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing March,  1910.)  Added  7890  (5051  by 
purchase,  2839  by  gift)  ;  total  74,995.  Circu- 


lation 566,996  (Jap.  and  Chinese  books,  hall 
use  545,831,  home  use  1237).  Readers  145,- 
146. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

COLORED  LIBRARIES.  In  no.  14  of  the  At- 
lanta University  Publications  "Efforts  for 
social  betterment  among  negro  Americans" 
(Atlanta  Univ.  Press  1909)  section  18  is  de- 
voted to  libraries  and  some  information  is 
here  given  as  to  the  library  facilities  for  the 
negroes  in  the  South.  Most  of  the  public 
libraries  of  the  South  exclude  negroes,  even 
though  they  pay  taxes;  for  instance,  in  At- 
lanta there  is  a  Carnegie  public  library  and  a 
branch  library  supported  by  public  taxation, 
to  which  negroes  have  no  access.  This  and 
the  natural  desire  for  books  have  led  to 
movements  for  negro  libraries. 

The  Sojourner  Truth  Club  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  and  the  Excelsior  Club  of  Guthrie, 
Okla.,  have  done  much  toward  encouraging 
reading  and  circulating  books  among  the 
negroes  of  these  localities.  The  work  of  the 
colored  libraries  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.,  shows  encouraging  results. 
Jacksonville  also  has  a  colored  department 
in  its  public  library,  and  the  colored  branch 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Public  Library  is 
developing  rapidly. 

ILLINOIS.      LIBRARIES.      Sharp,   Katharine  L. 
Illinois    libraries.     Urbana,    Univ.    of   Illi- 
nois, 1906-1908.     783  p.  O. 
Contents :  Errata ;  Index.     This  final  pub- 
lication   completes    Miss    Sharp's    series    of 
monographs  on  Illinois  libraries. 

NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  LIBRARY.  History,  char- 
ter, by-laws,  etc.,  with  list  of  trustees. 
1910.  45  p.  D. 

This  attractively  printed  and  carefully  ed- 
ited pamphlet  presents  an  historical  notice 
of  the  library;  articles  of  the  subscription 
roll  of  the  New  York  Library,  1754;  the 
charter  of  the  library  which  was  granted  by 
King  George  m.,  and  various  legislative  acts 
concerning  the  government  of  the  library. 
The  by-laws,  list  of  trustees  and  index  com- 
plete the  pamphlet. 

SCHOOL  AND  MUSEUM.    Kent,  Henry  W.    Art 
museums    and    schools.      (In    Educational 
Review,  June,  1910,  p.  78-81.) 
The    educational    importance    .of    efficient 
cooperation    between    the    museum    and    the 
school  is  emphasized.    Definite  instruction  of 
teachers  and  pupils  is  required  to  attain  this 
cooperation.    The  subjects  in  the  school  cur- 
ricula    with     which     museum     work     could 
probably  be  most   satisfactorily   coordinated 
would  be  English,  history,  and"  drawing  and 
design. 

WISCONSIN.  TRAVELING  LIBRARIES.  Stearns, 
Lutie  Eugenia.  Traveling  libraries  in  Wis- 
consin, with  directory  of  stations.  Mad- 
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ison,  Wis.,  1910.  41  p.  D.  (Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission,  Circular  of  informa- 
tion, no.  7.) 

This  little  pamphlet  presents  a  sketch  of 
the  beginnings  and  growth  of  the  travelling 
library  movement  in  Wisconsin.  The  writer 
is  well  suited  to  do  justice  to  her  subject, 
as  it  is  to  Miss  Stearns'  energetic  and  effec- 
tive activity  that  the  early  development  and 
initial  impetus  of  this  vital  work  was  largely 
due.  The  pamphlet  is  generously  illustrated 
and  covers  the  following  topics :  How  to  se- 
cure a  travelling  library;  The  custodian  of 
the  travelling  library;  History  of  travelling 
libraries  in  Wisconsin;  The  growth  of  the 
movement;  Study  club  libraries;  Travelling 
picture  collections;  The  use  of  magazines; 
County  travelling  libraries;  Establishment  of 
county  systems ;  County  systems  of  travelling 
libraries  ;  Supervision  of  county  systems ;  The 
book  wagon;  Parcels  post  and  travelling  li- 
braries; The  future  of  travelling  libraries.  A 
travelling  library  directory  in  which  names 
of  county,  town  and  libraries  are  included,  is 
also  given.  The  pamphlet  is  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  history  of  library  develop- 
ment in  Wisconsin.  It  is  written  in  a  concise 
style  and  well  packed  with  information.  It 
is  suitable  to  the  general  reader  seeking  in- 
formation with  regard  to  library  affairs,  and 
will  also  serve  as  a  useful  guide  book  and 
tool  to  professional  commission  workers. 
M.  R.  H. 

<3ifts  an&  Bequests 

Billings,  Montana.  Parmly  Billings  Me- 
morial L.  The  library  has  received,  from 
Frederick  Billings,  Jr.,  son  of  the  late  Fred- 
erick Billings,  for  whom  the  city  of  Billings 
was  named,  the  sum  of  $7500  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  an  addition  to  the  present  li- 
brary structure.  Miss  Mabel  Collins,  the 
librarian  of  Billings,  was  present  at  the 
Mackinac  conference  and  has  just  returned 
from  a  brief  tour  of  several  of  the  important 
eastern  cities. 

The  present  library  building  was  erected 
as  a  memorial  for  Parmly  Billings,  deceased, 
son  of  the  late  Frederick  Billings.  In  her 
annual  report  Miss  Collins  emphasized  the 
need  of  a  children's  room,  and  the  gift  is 
chiefly  intended  to  provide  for  that  need. 

Redding,  Ct.  Mark  Twain  F.  L.  It  is 
stated  that  Mrs.  Clara  Clemens-Gabrilo- 
witsch,  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  L. 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  has  formally  noti- 
fied the  directors  that  she  will  present  to 
it  practically  the  entire  library  of  Mark 
Twain,  now  in  his  Redding  residence,  Storm- 
field.  The  gift  includes  nearly  2500  volumes. 
Mr.  Clemens  drew  a  check  for  $6000  in 
favor  of  the  Redding  Library  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  and  the  money  will  be 
used  to  erect  a  building  for  the  institution. 


Stqnington,  Ct.  By  the  will  of  the  late 
Erskine  M.  Phelps  the  sum  of  $20,000  was 
received  by  the  library. 

Toronto,  Can.,  P.  L.  The  Public  Library 
of  Toronto  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
gifts  during  the  past  year,  but  most  of  all 
in  value  to  it  as  a  national  or  provincial 
library  has  been  the  gift  of  20,000  historical 
prints  by  Mr.  John  Ross  Robertson,  the 
proprietor  of  The  Evening  Telegram  and 
known  throughout  Canada  as  the  founder 
and  chief  support  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  perhaps  the  greatest  Christian 
philanthropy  in  Canada.  The  Public  Libra- 
ry, already  very  rich  in  Canadiana,  will  now 
be  more  than  ever  the  center  of  interest  for 
those  who  would  study  the  early  history  of 
Ontario. 

West  Falmouth,  Mass.  By  the  will  of 
the  late  D.  Wheeler  Swift  the  library  of 
West  Falmouth  receives  a  bequest  of  $8000, 
provided  certain  -conditions  are  observed. 

Williams  College  L.  Under  the  will  of 
John  Savary,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Will- 
iams College  receives  a  bequest  of  $20,000, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Library. 
Mr.  Savary  was  graduated  from  Williams 
with  the  class  of  1855  and  with  the  Harvard 
Divinity  Class  of  1860.  He  was  an  assistant 
in  the  Library  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Boston,  and  from 
1871  to  1897  he  held  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant Librarian  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Stickney 
Spaulding  of  Groton,  Mass.,  the  college 
comes  into  the  use  of  the  income  of  two 
funds  aggregating  $15,000  heretofore  paid 
into  the  treasury  but  subject  to  an  annuity 
to  Mrs.  Spaulding  during  her  life.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  gift,  the 
income  of  these  funds  will  now  be  used  in 
part  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  li- 
brary and  in  part  for  scholarships  in  mem- 
ory of  the  donor's  parents,  Stephen  Stickney 
and  his  wife  Mary  of  Lunenburg  and 
Groton. 

Yonkers  (N.  7.)  P.  L.  The  late  Erwin 
Saunders,  of  Yonkers,  left  to  the  library,  in 
February,  1909,  a  bequest  of  $50,000.  But 
as  by  the  decision  of  the  State  tax  apprais- 
er the  inheritance  tax  is  placed  upon  the 
library,  legal  proceedings  are  under  way  in 
an  effort  to  exempt  the  library  from  pay- 
ment of  this  tax. 


BATES,  Frank  Greene,  who  has  held  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  history  department  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  for  several  years,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society. 

BELL,  Miss  Margaret  G.,  N.  Y.   State  Li- 
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brary  School,  'OQ-'IO,  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  Lyndale  Branch  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Public  Library,  beginning  Sept.  i.  Dur- 
ing July  and  August  Miss  Bell  will  substi- 
tute in  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Public  Library. 

BORDEN,  William  Allanson,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  the 
mighty  potentate  of  India,  to  take  charge  of 
the  string  of  public  libraries  His  Royal  High- 
ness proposes  to  establish  in  India.  Mr. 
Borden  was  for  23  years  librarian  of  the 
Young  Men's  Institute  of  New  Haven.  The 
Gaekwar  has  been  visiting  this  country  on 
his  way  back  from  a  tour  around  the  world. 

BROWN,  Miss  Zaidee  M.,  New  York  State 
Library  School  '01-02,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  Agent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Free  Library  Commission,  beginning 
October  i.  For  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  Miss  Brown  has  been  doing  very  suc- 
cessful field  work  throughout  New  York 
State  as  one  of  the  organizers  for  the  State 
Library. 

CLARKE,  Miss  Edith  E.,  has  returned  from 
ten  months'  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  and 
her  address  is  now  112  Comstock  avenue, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

DOUGHERTY,  Harold  T.,  for  the  past  three 
years  librarian  of  the  Waltham  (Mass.)  Pub- 
lic Library,  has  recently  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  Deborah  Cook  Sayles  Public 
Library,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  to  take  effect  Sept. 
I.  Mr.  Dougherty  succeeds  Mrs.  Minerva 
Sanders,  who  becomes  librarian  emeritus  after 
a  service  of  over  30  years. 

EATON,  Miss  Annie  T.,  B.L.S.,  N.  Y. 
State  Library  School,  '05,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  librarian  of  the  Pruyn  Branch  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library,  to  be- 
come assistant  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

FLINCH,  Alfred,  who  died  on  July  5  in  this 
city,  was  born  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  in 
1840,  and  was  the  son  of  a  wood-engraver. 
He  was  a  student  at  the  university,  but  left 
before  the  end  of  his  term  there  to  go  on 
the  stage,  appearing  at  the  Royal  Theatre  in 
1861.  After  a  couple  of  years  he  gave  up  a 
theatrical  career  for  literary  pursuits.  He 
wrote  two  Danish  tragedies,  "Kroisos  the 
last  king  of  Lydia,"  1864,  and  Kong  Sigmund 
Volsung,"  1867.  A  period  of  travel  in  the 
East  resulted  in  a  book,  "Recollections  of  the 
Orient,"  published  in  1870.  He  translated 
the  Decameron  and  Moliere's  "Tartuffe"  into 
Danish,  and  a  drama  of  Holberg's  into 
French.  After  his  father's  death  in  1872  he 
continued  the  publication  of  Flinch's  Alma- 
nac, founded  by  the  former.  In  1881  he  left 
Denmark  for  the  United  States,  and  was  for 
a  time  in  the  employ  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.  as  a  translator.  He  was  one 
of  the  staff  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Century  Dictionary,  and  was  later  employed 


by  the  Lippincotts  in  their  revision  of  Wor- 
cester's Dictionary,  a  work  which,  however, 
they  discontinued.  Mr.  Flinch  also  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  a  medical  dictionary. 
Four  years  ago  he  became  a  member  of  the 
cataloging  staff  of  the  Astor  Library,  where 
his  thorough  scholarship  and  linguistic  ac- 
complishments were  of  great  value.  He  was 
a  widower,  leaving  four  daughters,  of  whorrr 
one  is  the  wife  of  Prof.  H.  A.  Perkins,  of 
Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

GROVES,  Miss  Charlotte  E.,  B.L.S.,  N.  Y. 
State  Library  School,  '03,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  cataloger  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  become  head  classifier  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

HASTINGS,  Grant  S.  Word  has  been  re- 
ceived that  the  statement  that  Mr.  Grant, 
who  died  on  May  9,  1909,  and  whose  career 
was  briefly  outlined  in  the  June  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL,  was  present  at  the  A.  L.  A.  con- 
vention of  1876  as  there  indicated  is  incor- 
rect. Mr.  Grant  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference of  1853,  and  because  of  that  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

LYON,  Miss  Frances  D.,  N.  Y.  State  Li- 
brary School,  '09-'  10,  on  June  i  succeeded 
Mr.  W.  B.  Cook,  '98,  as  sub-librarian  of  the 
New  York  State  Law  Library. 

McKAY,  Miss  Mabel,  N.  Y.  State  Library 
School,  '04,  has  resigned  her  position  as  as- 
sistant in  the  Educational  Extension  divi?ion 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Library,  to  succeed  Miss 
Annie  T.  Eaton  as  librarian  of  the  Pruyn 
Branch  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Public  Li- 
brary. 

MANN,  Miss  Frances  M.,  librarian  of  the 
Dedham  Public  Library  since  1871,  and  in 
library  work  since  1854,  died  at  her  home  in 
Dedham  May  5.  Miss  Mann  was  born  in 
Dedham  Feb.  26, 1837,  and  spent  her  life  there 
in  her  native  town,  where  she  was  held  in 
the  highest  esteem.  The  people  of  Dedham 
appreciated  her  long  service  in  the  library 
and  felt  the  good  influence  of  her  reading 
and  study.  There  are  few  people  who  have 
been  active  in  one  line  of  work  for  55  years, 
but  that  was  Miss  Mann's  record.  Miss 
Mann  was  also  active  in  church  work. 

MiLAM-RoBiNsoN.  Mr.  Carl  W.  Milam, 
secretary  of  the  Public  Library  Commission 
of  Indiana,  was  married  on  May  16  to  Miss 
Nellie  W.  Robinson,  of  Kansas  City. 

NELSON,  Peter,  N.  Y.  State  Library  School, 
'06,  was  promoted  on  July  i  to  the  position 
of  assistant  state  archivist,  New  York  State 
Library. 

RUSH,  Charles  E,  B.L.S.,  N.  Y.  State  Li- 
brary School,  '08,  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Purd  B.  Wright  as  librarian  of  the 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Public  Library.  For  the 
past  two  years  Mr.  Rush  has  been  librarian 
of  the  Public  Library  of  Jackson,  Mich. 
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SPOFFORD,  Miss  Martha  E.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1902-03,  is  cataloging  the 
Public  Library  at  Astoria,  Oregon. 

TWEEDELL-BOTHWELL.  Mr.  Edward  D. 
Tweedell,  reference  librarian  of  the  John 
Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  was  married  on 
June  8  to  Lida  Willis  Bothwell  at  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

VAN  LAER,  Arnold  J.  R,  who  has  filled  so 
successfully  the  position  of  State  Archivist  at 
the  New  York  State  Library  for  the  past  10 
years,  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  work  of  translating  into  English  and  su- 
pervising the  publication  of  the  early  Dutch 
records  of  the  state.  This  work  is  published 
by  authority  of  the  State  of  New  York  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Library  and  is  ex- 
pected to  occupy  Mr.  Van  Laer's  attention 
for  the  next  15  years.  Mr.  Van  Laer  is  a 
native  of  Holland  and  a  graduate  of  the  Poly- 
technic School  at  Delft  and  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1899.  His  re- 
cent work  in  the  translation  and  publication  of 
the  Van  Rensselaer-Bowier  papers  has  been 
warmly  commended  by  the  leading  authorities 
on  the  history  of  the  Dutch  in  America.  Mr. 
Van  Laer  is  spending  the  summer  in  Holland 
to  attend  the  International  Congress  of  Li- 
brarians and  Archivists  at  Brussels  and  espe- 
cially to  examine  the  Dutch  records  which 
may  bear  upon  the  early  New  York  history 
and  upon  the  work  he  has  just  undertaken. 

WHITBECK,  Miss  Alice  G.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  ioo2-'o3,,  formerly  children's 
librarian  in  the  Berkeley  Public  Library,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  new  Carnegie 
Library  at  Richmond,  California. 

WRIGHT,  Purd  B.,  who  has  held  the  position 
of  librarian  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Missouri)  Free 
Public  Library  since  1896,  has  resigned  to 
become  librarian  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Public  Library.  Mr.  Wright  is  a  native  of 
Missouri  and  had  early  experience  in  jour- 
nalistic work,  printing  and  publishing.  As  a 
result  of  his  efforts  the  St.  Joseph  library 
was  started  in  1800,  and  its  financial  interests 
were  under  his  charge  until  his  appointment 
to  the  librarianship.  Under  Mr.  Wright's 
energetic  and  effective  administration  the  li- 
brary has  developed  rapidly.  Its  new  building 
was  erected  in  1900,  and  in  1002  and  1909  its 
first  and  second  branches  were  built  respec- 
tively. Plans  for  a  third  branch  are  now 
under  way.  St.  Joseph  has  taken  a  progres- 
sive attitude  with  regard  to  many  of  the 
newer  problems  of  library  work,  and  has 
done  some  pioneer  work  for  the  immigrant 
laborer  and  especially  the  stockyard  work- 
ers. Mr.  Wright  has  contributed  efficient 
and  faithful  work  to  the  American  Library 
Association,  and  it  is  with  the  cordial  ap- 
preciation of  his  numerous  friends  and  well 
wishers  in  the  library  profession  that  he 
leaves  the  middle  for  the  far  west,  where  he 
will  take  up  the  duties  of  his  important  post 
early  in  August. 


Bibltograpbp 


AERONAUTICS.  Brockett,  Paul.  Bibliography 
of  aeronautics.  Wash.,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, 1910.  940  p.  D.  (Smithsonian  mis- 
cellaneous collections,  v.  55,  Hodgkins 
fund.) 

In  this  work  Mr.  Brockett,  the  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has 
produced  an  exhaustive  bibliography  on  the 
subject  of  aerial  navigation,  but  the  unclas- 
sified arrangement  of  the  work  militates  se- 
riously against  its  usefulness.  So  great  a 
mass  of  bibliographical  material  should  have 
been  given  careful  division  under  subjects 
and  subheadings  to  make  it  available  for 
practical  use. 

ARCHITECTS.  Chancellor,  E.  B.  The  lives  of 
the  British  architects  from  William  of 
Wykeham  to  Sir  William  Chambers.  N.  Y., 
Scribner,  1909,  [1910.]  12+337  p.  pis.  pors. 
plans,  12°,  $2  net. 
List  of  some  of  the  authorities  consulted 

(2  P.). 

BERKELEY,  George.  Mead,  H.  R.  A  bibliog- 
raphy of  George  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne. 
Berkeley,  Univ.  Press,  1910.  46  p.  D. 
(Univ.  of  California,  Library  bulletin  no. 
I7-) 

BIOGRAPHY.     Trenton,    N.    J.     Free    Public 
Library.      List    of    entertaining    autobiog- 
raphies.    1910.    Trenton,  N.  J.    34  P-  S. 
This  entry  is  repeated  from  the  list  in  the 

June  L.  j.,  where  it  was  incorrectly  given. 

BJORNSON,    Bj'ornstjerne.      Payne,    W.    M. 
Bj'ornstjerne    Bjornson,    1832-1910.     Chic., 
McClurg,  1910.    c.    97  p.  por.  D.  bds.,  50  c. 
net. 
Bibliography  (  2  p.). 

CHEMISTRY.  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  Chem- 
istry Bureau.  Bulletins,  circulars  and  food 
inspection  decisions  of  the  Chemistry 
Bureau,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  Wash.,  D.  C.  18  p.  S.  (Price 
list  40.) 

Civics.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Free  Public  Library. 
A  selected  list  of  books  on  civics.  37  p. 
S.  Trenton,  [1910.] 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.  Library  of  Congress. 
Select  list  of  references  on  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  prices;  comp.  under  the  direction 
of  Hermann  Henry  Bernard  Meyer,  chief 
bibliographer,  Library  of  Congress.  107  p. 
O.  Wash.,  Gov't  Printing  Office,  1910.  15  c. 
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ELECTRON  THEORY.  Albe,  E.  E.  Fournier  d'. 
The  electron  theory;  a  popular  introd.  to 
the  new  theory  of  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism ;  with  a  preface  by  G.  Johnstone  Stoney ; 
with  front,  and  diagrams  in  text.  3d  ed. 
N.  Y.  Longmans,  Green,  1910.  27+327  p. 
D.  cl.,  $1.25  net. 
List  of  references  (3  p.). 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  BOOKS.  The  first  part 
of  R.  A.  Peddie's  index  to  isth  century 
books  will  be  issued  promptly.  It  is  entitled 
Conspectus  Incunabulorum,  and  is  a  very 
complete  list  in  author-alphabetical  order  of 
all  the  known  early-printed  books,  and  refer- 
ences to  bibliographies  in  which  they  are  de- 
scribed or  facsimiles  are  given.  Part  i  in- 
cludes A  and  B,  with  a  supplement  and  list 
of  authorities. 

GENEALOGY.  List  of  works  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library  relating  to  British  geneal- 
ogy and  local  history.  Pt.  I.  (In  New 
York  Public  Library  Bulletin,  June,  1910, 
v.  14,  no.  6.  p.  355-399.) 

GREEK  LANGUAGE.  Buck,  C.  D.  Introduction 
to  the  study  of  Greek  dialects;  grammar, 
selected  inscriptions,  glossary.  Bost,  Ginn, 
[1910.]  c.  16+320  p.  map,  charts,  (partly 
fold..)  12°,  (College  ser.  of  Greek  authors; 
ed.  under  the  supervision  of  J.  W.  White 
and  C.  B.  Gulick.)  $2.75. 
"Selected  bibliography  of  works  of  refer- 
ence with  the  abbreviations  employed"  (6  p.). 

HYGIENE,  PUBLIC.     Godfrey,  H.     The  health 
of  the  city.     Bost.,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1910. 
c.     16+372  p.  D.  cl.,  $1.25  net. 
Bibliography  (12  p.). 

LANGUAGE.    Taylor,  J.  S.    Word  study  in  the 
elementary  school.    Bost.,  Educational  Pub. 
Co.,  1910.    c.     177  p.  il.  12°,  $i. 
Bibliography  (i  p.). 

MAMMALS.     Gregory,  W.  K.    The  orders  of 
mammals.     N.  Y.,  Amer.  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural Hist.,  1910.    524  p.  il.  8°,   (American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  bull.)  $5. 
Selected  references   (44  p.). 

MILLAIS,  Sir  John  Everett.  Reid,  J.  E.  Sir 
J.  E.  Millais;  P.R.A.;  il.  with  20  plates 
and  a  photogravure  frontispiece.  N.  Y., 
Scribner,  1009,  [1910.]  16+192  p.  20  pis., 
incl.  pors.,  12°,  (Makers  of  British  art.) 
$1.25. 
Authorities  consulted  (2  p.). 


MUNICIPAL  BETTERMENT.  Kansas  City  Public 
Library.  Bibliography  of  municipal  better- 
ment. In  the  Public  Library  Quarterly, 
April,  p.  21-71.) 

This  is  a  very  complete  and  useful  bib- 
liography. It  is  carefully  classified  under 
topics  included  in  this  general  subject.  A 
typewritten  supplement  accompanies  the  list. 

OBERAMMEFGAU  PASSION  PLAY.  Special  list. 
(In  Springfield  City  Library  Bulletin,  June, 
p.  114-115-) 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST.  Judson,  K.  B.  Pacific 
Northwest;  a  brief  descriptive  list  of  books 
with  suggested  outline  of  study.  Seattle, 
1910.  12  p.  S.  (Reference  list,  no.  3.) 

PRINTS.      Bourcard,    Gustave.      Graveurs    et 
gravures,  France  et  etranger:  essai  de  bib- 
liographic   1540-1910.      Paris,    H.    Floury. 
8°.     320  p.     (Edition  of  400.) 
In    two    divisions:    i,    General    works;    2, 
Monographs  on  individual  artists.     Remark- 
ably complete. 

Levis,    Howard    C.     A  bibliography   of 

American  books  relating  to  prints  and  the 

art    and    history    of    engraving.      London, 

Cheswick  Press,  1910.     79  p.     (Edition  of 

150.) 

American  portion  of  Bourcard's  book,  but 

with   much   more  bibliographical   detail.     A 

useful  record. 

RIDDLES.  The  riddles  of  the  Exeter  book; 
ed.,  with  introd.,  notes  and  glossary,  by  F. 
Tupper,  jr.  Bost.,  Ginn,  1910.  c.  HI+ 
292  p.  8°,  (Albion  ser.  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Middle  English  poetry.)  $2.50. 
Bibliography  (7  p.). 

SLAVIC    IMMIGRATION.      Balch,    E.    G.     "Our 
Slavic    fellow    citizens.      N.    Y.,    Charities 
Pub.    Committee,    1910.    c.    20+536   p.    il. 
charts,  pis.  pors.  maps,  O.  cl.,  $2.50. 
Bibliography   (31  p.). 

TRANSCENDENTALISM.     Harrison,  J.  S.     The 
teachers   of   Emerson.     N.   Y.,   Sturgis   & 
Walton,  1910.    c.    325  p.  D.  cl.,  $1.50  net. 
Bibliography  (3  p.). 

"Hotes  an&  dinettes 

GENEALOGICAL  MATERIAL.  —  There  are  many 
libraries  possessing  the  publications  of  the 
Census  Department  which  have  not  a  large 
supply  of  genealogical  literature.  It  will  be 
useful  to  them  to  know  that  in  the  volume  of 
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the  census  of  1900  entitled  "A  century  of 
population  growth"  there  is  a  table  covering 
43  pages,  giving  all  the  surnames  represented 
by  at  least  100  white  persons,  in  the  original 
13  states  in  1790. 

This  is  particularly  interesting,  since  it 
shows  a  great  variety  of  the  spelling  of  sur- 
names of  that  period.  WILLIAM  BEER. 

SCHOOL  WORK  IN  BROOKLINE,  MASS.  —  On 
page  15  of  my  recent  book  on  the  "American 
public  library"  it  is  stated  that  the  New  York 
Public  Library's  department  of  school  work 
was  the  first  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Hiller  C. 
Wellman  writes  me  that  a  similar  depart- 
ment was  established  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  on 
Oct.  2,  1899.  In  addition  to  the  sending  of 
travelling-  libraries  to  schools  which,  of 
course,  had  been  done  by  many  libraries  for 
years  before  the  establishment  of  the  New 
York  Department,  this  department  was  main- 
tained by  a  special  appropriation  separate 
from  the  regular  library  appropriation  and 
was  in  charge  of  a  school  reference  librarian 
who  spent  her  time  in  visiting  teachers  and 
receiving  them  and  the  pupils  at  her  room, 
giving  classes  instructions  in  the  use  of 
books,  etc.  ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK. 

SPECIAL  RAILROAD  LIBRARIES.  —  The  value  of 
special  libraries  is  daily  beginning  to  be  more 
recognized.  I  had  an  opportunity  recently 
to  obtain  the  names  of  those  which  have 
railways  for  their  specialty. 

My  informant  was  Mr.  L.  S.  Boyd,  the  li- 
brarian of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, which  has  a  collection  mainly  gathered 
by  him  of  great  value.  That  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  is  very  large.  One  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  collections  is  that  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  of  which  the  nu- 
cleus with  a  fund  for  increase  was  presented 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  Prof.  E.  R.  John- 
ston the  Wharton  School  of  Economics^  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  rapidly 
acquiring  a  collection  of  value.  The 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor, 
that  of  Harvard  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Prof.  W.  C.  Ripley,  the  Tuck  Scientific 
School  at  Dartsmouth,  N.  H.,  through  Prof. 
F.  H.  Dixon,  are  all  of  them  gathering  the 
current  literature  of  the  subject. 

The  railroad  library  presented  by  Mr.  Hop- 
Icins  to  Leland  Stanford  made  a  good  begin- 
ning in  this  direction.  WILLIAM  BEER. 

STUDY  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS.  —  The  course 
of  study  for  normal  school  pupils  on  the  use 
of  books  in  the  library,  written  by  Marjory 
L.  Gilson  and  issued  in  1909  as  part  of  the 
Economy  Series  edited  by  J.  C.  Dana,  pub- 
lished by  the  Elm  Tree  Press,  is  practically 
out  of  print.  A  few  copies  have  been  re- 
served for  those  who  take  the  complete 
series. 


So  many  requests  have  come  in  for  this 
pamphlet  that  a  circular  letter  has  been  sent 
to  normal  schools  and  others,  in  the  hope 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  orders  will  be 
received  to  warrant  reprinting.  Inquiries  and 
requests  for  copies  of  the  second  edition 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Elm  Tree  Press, 
189  Broad  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

LITTLE  FOLKS  AND  CHILDREN'S  MAGAZINE.  — 
The  following  communication  was  received 
by  the  editor  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL: 

It  has  just  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  in  the 
March  number  of  your  JOURNAL  under  the  head  of 
"Information  for  librarians,"  Miss  Gratia  Country- 
man, librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  Minneapolis, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Little  Folks  and 
Children's  Magazine,  issued  by  us,  contains  the  sama 
material,  the  outside  covers  and  advertisements  only 
being  different.  We  wish  to  ask  that  you  correct 
this  statement,  which  was  true  of  only  three  or  four 
issues. 

Last  fall  we  purchased  the  Children's  Magazine, 
intending  at  that  time  to  discontinue  it  and  fill  un- 
expired  subscriptions  with  Little  Folks,  but  for  vari- 
ous reasons  we  found  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  continue  both  magazines,  but,  owing  to  the 
great  press  of  business  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
we  were  unable  to  make  up  two  different  magazines. 
We,  therefore,  published  the  same  magazine  under 
two  titles,  and  whenever  we  found  that  one  sub- 
scriber was  receiving  both  magazines  we  discon- 
tinued one  and  extended  the  subscription  of  the 
other. 

Since  the  February  number,  however,  both  maga- 
zines have  been  different  throughout  and  will  be 
hereafter.  _  Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter 
proper  notice  in  your  JOURNAL,  we  are, 

S.  E.  GASSING  Co. 

Ibumors  an&  Blunders 


MILWAUKEE  BIRD  NOTES.  —  There  were 
many  interesting  birds  at  Mackinac  from 
eastern  and  western  habitats  and  from  even 
Canadian  and  southern  climes.  They  were 
happy  birds  for  the. most  part  and  chattered 
in  Harmony.  One  bird  of  the  Middle  West 
was  on  migratory  wing  out  to  the  Far  West, 
where,  it  is  possible,  all  the  birds  may  con- 
gregate next  year.  The  big  Milwaukee 
Bird,  it  is  hoped,  will  come,  too,  that  one 
may  hear  more  of  its  notes  on  Soulful 
Themes  and  on  the  bird  habits  generally. 

In  anticipation,  we  here  advertise  for  a 
Latin  Bibliography  of  Birds  with  correct 
Latin  accents,  uncorrupted  by  the  influence 
of  Local  Talent  from  Denver.  Upon  re- 
ceipt we  will  forward  the  book  to  Milwau- 
kee for  its  close  study  there.  An  illustrated 
copy  is  preferred. 

QUESTIONS   FOR    CONVENTION   OF    1915 

SHOULD  PLAYGROUNDS  FOR  LIBRARIANS  BE 
SUPPORTED  BY  THE  CITY? 

SHOULD  THE  SPECIAL  RECREATIONS  ASSO- 
CIATION BE  AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  A.  L.  A.? 

SHOULD  A  SABBATICAL  LIBRARY  CONFER- 
ENCE BE  HELD  EVERY  SEVEN  YEARS  WITH  PROG- 
RAM PROVISIONS  FOR  BASEBALL,  TENNIS,  GOLF 
AND  BOOK  SYMPOSIUMS? 
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THE  relation  of  rural,  or  even  suburban, 
libraries  with  their  agricultural  constituen- 
cies, which  was  made  an  important  topic  at 
the  Mackinac  Conference  is  a  practical  sub- 
ject of  growing  importance.  The  scientific 
study  and  treatment  of  farming,  through 
books  and  otherwise,  is  no  longer  to  be 
deprecated,  in  view  of  the  statement  that  the 
Agricultural  College  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  increased  the  agricultural  out- 
put of  that  state  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.,  or, 
even  more.  Miss  Frances  Hobart,  of  Ver- 
mont, read  a  paper  entitled  "The  farmer,  his 
book  and  heart,"  at  the  Mackinac  meeting, 
which  was  but  another  evidence  that  the  book 
has  found  its  way  to  the  farm.  The  great 
West  has  become  great  because  of  the  intel- 
ligent treatment  of  farm  problems  on  a  large 
scale,  and,  as  Professor  Bailey  pointed  out 
at  one  of  the  Lake  George  meetings,  the  East 
has  yet  to  rediscover  itself  as  a  farming  coun- 
try, under  specialized  and  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, which  involves  the  use  of  books.  It  has 
nevertheless  been  rather  difficult  to  cultivate 
successfully  the  farming  constituency  of  a 
rural  library.  Yet  the  effort  must  be  made 
and  will  ultimately  succeed.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  present  Congress  male  no 
headway  toward  a  library  post,  at  least  on 
rural  free  delivery  routes,  which  would  have 
helped  greatly  in  the  solution  of  this  problem 
of  reaching  the  farmer  through  the  local 
library.  Mr.  White's  paper  on  the  "Literature 
of  agriculture,"  printed  in  this  issue,  and  Mr. 
Hepburn's  paper  on  "Selection  and  preser- 
vation of  agricultural  periodicals,"  printed  in 
the  conference  or  July  number,  are  interest- 
ing contributions  to  the  agricultural  libraries 
problem. 


A  GOOD  deal  has  been  done  to  bring  to 
general  attention  the  treasures  of  special  col- 
lections in  our  public  libraries  or  of  semi- 
public  special  libraries,  and  it  is  gratifying 
that  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  presenting 
the  report  on  this  subject  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Johnston,  librarian  of  Co- 
lumbia University.  But  much  of  the  wealth 
of  special  literature  is  in  private  collections 
scattered  through  the  country,  of  which  it  is 


difficult  to  find  trace.  A  good  many  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Paul  L.  Ford,  then  better 
known  as  a  bibliographer  than  as  a  popular 
novelist,  was  an  assistant  editor  of  the  LI- 
BRARY JOURNAL,  an  endeavor  was  made,  by 
the  help  of  his  extensive  knowledge,  to  record 
these  treasures  of  private  libraries,  which  en- 
deavor was  partly  successful  as  far  as  it  went. 
We  are  now  endeavoring  to  prepare,  for  use 
by  public  libraries  and  others,  a  general  list 
of  private  libraries  or  collections  of  special 
or  notable  character.  In  this  we  have  already 
had  the  cooperation  of  many  libraries,  and 
we  seek  that  of  others.  Any  who  have  not 
received  blanks  indicating  the  line  of  work 
will  be  gladly  supplied  on  application,  and  we 
ask  general  help  in  making  this  list  as  com- 
plete as  it  should  be. 

THE  popularization  of  the  library  brings 
forward  the  question  of  how  far  the  librarian 
should  go  to  bring  the  library  before  the  peo- 
ple. Too  much  effort  cannot  be  expended  in 
making  known  to  the  public  the  library's  re- 
sources, and  methods  of  doing  this  multiply 
so  rapidly  that  to  follow  the  lines  of  safety 
and  not  run  to  extremes  is  difficult.  Miss 
Saxe  writes  vivaciously  of  work  accomplished 
in  the  attractive  and  progressive  little  library 
of  Westmount,  Canada.  There  is  probably  no 
work  in  which  the  influence  of  locality  plays 
a  stronger  part  than  in  library  work.  Meth- 
ods of  popularization  or  of  library  develop- 
ment that  will  apply  to.  the  tone  and  tempera- 
ment of  one  community  will  meet  with  in- 
difference or  hostility  from  another.  An  in- 
teresting evidence  of  the  varying  effects  of 
locality  upon  library  administration  are  shown 
by  the  big  branch  systems  of  different  cities. 
Recently,  in  Chicago,  the  Public  Library 
opened  a  branch  in  one  of  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  the  Ghetto  section  of  the  city  and  in 
close  connection  with  one  of  the  city's  play- 
grounds. The  mere  existence  of  this  branch 
is  sufficient  to  fill  it  to  the  limit  of  its  capac- 
ity—  methods  of  "popularization"  are  un- 
needed  from  within.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  quiet  residential  neighborhood  of  a  less 
progressive  city,  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  the 
librarian  is  required  to  bring  the  library  to  its 
full  quota  of  usefulness. 
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LIBRARY  architecture  may  prove  one  of  the 
strongest  factors  for  or  against  the  popular- 
ization of  the  library.  A  recently  opened 
branch  of  the  Qeveland  Public  Library  gives 
a  beautiful  example  of  library  architecture 
conceived  and  executed  to  fulfill  the  highest 
purposes  of  public  use  and  enjoyment  —  the 
balance  between  beauty  and  utility  being  al- 
most perfect.  Wisely  planned  entrances,  stair- 
ways judiciously  placed,  correct  lighting  and 
proper  ventilation  are  almost  as  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  popularity  of  a  library  as 
the  books  on  the  shelves  and  the  approach- 
ableness  of  the  desk  attendants. 


PLAYGROUNDS  and  their  relation  to  libraries 
are  now  matters  of  considerable  interest  to 
librarians.  In  the  August  number  of  The  Play- 
ground, the  monthly  periodical  of  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America,  interesting 
reports  and  papers  from  the  recent  Rochester 
convention  are  given.  The  possible  educa- 
tional and  recreational  values  of  moving  pic- 
tures was  a  topic  of  timely  interest,  but  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  story-telling,  of 
which  Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore,  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  was  chairman, 
is  especially  noteworthy.  The  results  of 
the  committee's  investigation  are  grouped  by 
cities,  and  show  the  salient  features  of  story- 
telling as  it  has  been  considered  in  Boston, 
Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Jamaica  (Long 
Island),  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  and  St.  Louis. 
The  selected  list  of  50  stories  considered  suit- 
able for  the  playground,  included  in  the  re- 
port, and  which  is  designed  to  be  suggestive 
rather  than  prescriptive,  is  of  interest. 


LIBRARY  week  in  September,  which  this  year 
comes  earlier  than  is  customary,  being  sched- 
uled for  Sept.  19-25,  gives  promise  of  a  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  meeting.  The  state  meet- 
ings have  advantages  over  the  national  meet- 
ing in  their  less  crowded  programs  and 
smaller  attendance,  and  one  delightful  feature 
of  library  week  this  year  is  freedom  from 
sessions  during  the  afternoons  of  the  week. 
A  reasonable  amount  of  "free  time"  at  library 
meetings,  though  it  will  frequently  meet  with 
the  undeserved  criticism  of  being  unprofes- 
sional, is  really  an  asset  to  the  convention, 
providing  in  a  measure  a  safety-valve  against 
over-activity  and  confusion. 


THE  general  decrease  in  circulation  which 
has  been  reported  from  libraries  throughout 
the  country  has  been  attributed  to  several 
causes.  Mr.  Legler  considers  that  it  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  increase  of  prosperity  and  to  the 
popularity  of  the  nickel  theatres,  and  this 
opinion  has  been  upheld  by  others.  Statistics 
of  circulation  have  held  heretofore  an  almost 
unduly  prominent  place  in  library  records  and 
a  keener  realization  that  the  usefulness  of  the 
library  cannot  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
book  issues  may  tend  towards  a  strengthening 
of  library  efficiency.  It  is  quite  true,  to  quote 
again  from  Mr.  Legler's  recent  statement  on 
the  subject  in  the  Chicago  press,  that  it  is  the 
number  of  active  borrowers  that  best  shows 
how  far  a  library  is  reaching  its  community ; 
and  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of 
books  circulated  that  will  be  the  best  indica- 
tion of  how  far  a  library  influences  for  good. 


THE  question  of  library  reports,  irrespec- 
tive of  circulation  statistics,  involves  a  num- 
ber of  matters  that  are  worth  careful  consid- 
eration. In  many  of  the  printed  annual  library 
reports  there  is  a  surprising  amount  of  un- 
necessary repetition,  that  is  discouraging  to 
the  consulter.  The  minute  details  in  statistics, 
frequently,  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  size  of  the  library,  seem  to  involve 
an  amount  of  "red  tape"  that  is  confusing  and 
useless.  While  many  of  the  reports  of  the 
large  and  vital  libraries  present  invaluable 
records  of  contemporary  library  progress  that 
could  not  be  spared  from  professional  library 
literature,  yet  more  restraint  and  less  specific 
analysis  of  unimportant  items  applied  to  the 
reports  of  smaller  libraries  might  be  desirable. 


THE  question  of  classification  has  been  too 
Icng  a  disputed  one  to  make  enlargement  upon 
its  subtleties  and  difficulties  necessary.  In 
the  scheme  of  classification  as  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Bliss,  librarian  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  an  effort  is  made  toward 
a  flexible  working  system  that  will  provide 
for  expansion  and  for  the  development  of 
modern  science.  A  letter  system  as  preferable 
to  the  decimal  classification  is  herein  advo- 
cated. Expert  investigation  will  be  requisite 
for  the  true  evaluation  of  any  system  of  classi- 
cation,  but  to  the  labor  and  patience  involved 
in  the  originating  and  working  out  such  a 
system  commendation  is  due. 
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A  MODERN  CLASSIFICATION  FOR  LI  BRARIES,  WITH   SIMPLE  NOTATION, 
MNEMONICS,  AND  ALTERNATIVES 

BY  HENRY  E.  BLISS,   Librarian  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


THERE  is  a  doubt  upon  the  conscience  of 
American  librarianship  that  the  remarkable 
development  of  library  economy  during  the 
past  generation  may  not  all  have  proved  so 
economical  as  it  should  have  been.  One  out- 
come of  this  self-searching  concern  is  the 
very  earnest  endeavor  to  simplify  methods 
and  to  cooperate  in  service;  and  this  is  the 
most  pronounced  movement  in  the  library 
world  of  to-day.  A  second  doubt  may  in 
course  of  time  succeed  to  the  other,  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  librarian  in  America  has 
dignified  his  profession  properly  in  the  eyes 
of  the  learned  to  whom  he  is  beholden, 
whether  the  custodian  and  distributor  of 
books  has  reared  those  living  monuments  into 
as  stately  an  edifice  of  Thought  as  the  archi- 
tect has  erected  from  the  inert  elements  as- 
signed to  his  disposal.  No  less  important  in- 
deed than  the  tendency  of  library  economy  is 
the  momentous  modern  trend  of  science  and 
philosophy  to  organize  the  body  of  knowl- 
edge, to  establish,  if  not  a  definitive  encyclo- 
pedia of  sciences,  then  at  least  some  better 
and  more  stable  order  in  the  household  of 
studies,  the  "university  of  books."  Scientific 
studies  ramify  in  all  directions  and  overrun 
neighbor  fields,  till  boundary  disputes  re- 
quire adjudication.  National  and  interna- 
tional conferences  declare  the  consensus  of 
opinions  and  establish  standards.  The  scien- 
tists are  saying  that  the  defining  and  order- 
ing of  studies  apportion  responsibility  and 
economize  research.  Mythology  and  folk- 
lore, for  instance,  are  now  regarded  as  form- 
ing a  dichotomous  branch  of  Anthropology, 
coordinate  with,  rather  than  subordinate  to 
the  History  of  Religion,  and  quite  distinct 
from  such  philosophical  religions  as  Buddh- 
ism. The  librarian  who  would  continue  to 
classify  them  as  appendages  of  theological 
literature,  in  accordance  with  two  leading 
American  systems,  will  lose  the  respect  of  the 
student  who  scans  his  arrangement  on  the 
shelves.  Not  only  should  librarianship  ap- 
prehend the  movement  of  science,  but  our  li- 
braries should  embody  it,  so  far  as  is  feasible, 


in  the  classification  of  books  for  the  conve- 
nience and  edification  of  readers. 

Practical  considerations,  it  is  granted,  enter 
here.  A  library's  notation  is  not  easily  to 
be  altered  with  each  quarter-century's  change 
in  the  classification  of  science.  But  at  least 
let  those  who  are  now  about  to  reclassify,  or 
who  are  free  to  do  so  in  the  future,  take 
departure  from  the  present  stage,  not  from 
the  past  of  pre-Spencerian  philosophy.  As 
we  believe  that  modern  science  has  laid  a 
solid  foundation,  let  us  hope  that  the  main, 
structure  will  stand  for  at  least  a  century. 

A  burden  on  the  cataloging,  the  shelf,  and 
the  loan  departments,  close  classification  is 
maintained  chiefly  as  a  convenience  to  stu- 
dents in  quest  6^  special  subjects,  where  they 
can  choose  better  from  groups  of  books  than 
from  files  of  incommunicative  cards.  It 
should  furthermore  assist  and  edify  readers 
admitted  to  the  shelves  by  arranging  sub- 
jects, embodied  in  groups  of  chosen  books,  in 
proximity  to  kindred  subjects,  in  subordina- 
tion to  branches  of  science,  and  these  in 
coordination  with  related  sciences. 

The  convenient  collocation  of  kindred  sub- 
jects and  studies,  systematically  arranged 
upon  a  fundamental  order  of  the  sciences,  is 
the  special  problem  in  classification  for  libra- 
ries. Modern  evolutionary  philosophy  has 
developed  a  rational  basis.  No  serial  ar- 
rangement, however,  can  properly  represent 
the  manifold,  interdigitating  relations  of  sci- 
ences. A  more  satisfactory  analogy  is  pre- 
sented in  that  of  a  tree,  of  main  branches  of 
knowledge  and  interlocking  ramifications.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  this  tree  of  knowledge 
does  not  bear  fruit  forbidden  to  the  librarian 
so  that  he  may  not  eat  thereof  as  well  as  may 
the  scientist. 

The  secondary  and  practical  stage  of  the 
problem  is  the  adaptation  of  our  rational 
classification  to  the  notation  chosen.  The 
articulate  sciences  and  studies,  serially  ar- 
ranged, are  to  be  distributed  over  a  sys- 
tematic web  of  main  classes  and  divisions, 
with  some  consideration  for  their  proper- 
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tions,  that  is,  estimation  of  the  number  of 
divisions  and  subdivisions  required  for  the 
literatures  and  for  the  specific  groups  of 
books. 

Upon  this  apportionment  depends  the  brev- 
ity and  therefore  the  economy  of  the  nota- 
tion; but  this  also  depends  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  base  of  the  notation  and  somewhat 
upon  the  value  of  its  mnemonic  elements.  By 
employing  letters  and  figures  too,  but  dis- 
carding Z  for  fear  of  possible  confusion  with 
2,  in  script  we  have  a  base  of  34,  of  which 
the  third  power  is  39,304,  as  against  1000, 
the  cube  of  the  decimal  base.  If,  as  in  the 
notation  here  called  simple,  the  sandwich- 
ing of  figures  between  letters  or  of  letters  be- 
tween figures  is  minimized  as  objectionable, 
and  the  figures  are  used  not  for  subjects  of 
study  but  for  "forms,"  and  for  recurring  sub- 
divisions shown  in  the  appended  schedules, 
the  numeral  classes  and  mnemonic  divisions 
have  fewer  subdivisions,  and  the  factors  di- 
minish to  approximately  28  x  30  x  32,  of  which 
the  product  is  26,880.  Estimating  that  a  quar- 
ter of  this  theoretical  capacity  may  not  be 
available  or  may  be  reserved  for  alternatives 
or  future  additions  not  to  be  realized,  or  for 
sub-classifications  not  needed,  there  would 
remain  a  practical  capacity  of  over  20,000 
subdivisions,  or  twice  as  many  as,  according 
to  Dr.  Richardson,  elaborated  general  sys- 
tems have  presented.  I  believe  that  the  three 
leading  American  systems  provide  too  many 
subdivisions  that  are  not  practical  for  books. 
However,  20,000  would  suffice,  I  believe,  for 
general  libraries  of  up  to  300,000  volumes  or 
more;  and  the  class-marks  need  not  have 
more  than  three  factors,  usually  letters.  As 
a  library  increased,  some  subjects  might 
require  a  fourth  expansion,  for  example, 
Photometry  in  Light.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  number  of  subjects  does  not 
increase  so  fast  as  the  number  of  books. 
Most  of  the  new  books  fit  into  the  old  cap- 
tions. Too  close  classification,  whether  by  in- 
cluding too  many  concrete  subjects  (as  for 
example,  in  the  Library  of  Congress  schedule 
for  Architecture,  NA  6Q2o=:Boat-houses,  or  in 
Dewey's  classification  833.  82i=Gustav  Freytag, 
an  individual  German  writer),  or  by  a  too 
microscopic  geographical  schedule,  in  which 
Sarawak  figures  as  6831  whiie  Java  is  spelled 
6835  in  the  mnemonics  of  the  Cutter  scheme. 


or  by  the  still  more  troublesome  recondite 
distinctions  of  philosophical  studies  —  too 
close  classification  is  neither  rational  nor 
economical.  We  are  dealing  not  with  specific 
characters,  not  with  chapters,  not  with  notes, 
but  with  groups  of  books  and  classes  of 
groups.  The  class-mark  should  not  aim  to 
locate  the  special  book.  That  is  the  function 
of  the  subject  catalog  or  of  the  annotated 
bibliography.  In  the  Library  of  Congress 
classification  of  Medicine  (146  pages  for  the 
classification  of  Medicine  alone,  without  the 
index),  RK  660  stands  for  the  "preparation  of 
vulcanite  and  celluloid  bases  for  artificial 
teeth."  This  is  too  much  for  humanity.  Even 
for  great  libraries  the  schedules  become  too 
cumbersome ;  the  titles  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
dicative of  the  special  character  of  books,  and 
it  becomes  difficult  to  determine  into  which 
minor  caption  the  book  will  best  fit.  The 
very  principle  of  collocation  for  the  conve- 
nience of  students  is  subverted.  A  library  of 
a  million  volumes  would  probably  not  use 
advantageously  more  than  25,000  subdivisions. 
However,  any  such  expansive  notation  as 
that  described  here  provides  for  unlimited  ex- 
tension. 

Long  and  complicated  class-marks  are  the 
result  more  especially  of  inapt  mnemonics, 
which,  as  Mr.  Horace  Kephart  said,  have 
been  the  bane  of  some  prominent  systems  of 
book  classification.  It  is  sad  to  think  how 
the  immense  undertaking  of  a  most  estimable 
scholar-librarian's  otherwise  most  useful  life 
was  swamped  over  and  over  with  mnemonic 
fantasies.  Yet  Mr.  Cutter's  "Local  list"  had 
a  good  idea  underlying  it ;  but  the  thing  was 
overdone.  A  geographical  schedule  is  not  a 
very  good  basis  for  the  classification  of  His- 
tory, Natural  History,  Ethnography,  Folk- 
lore, Language,  Literature,  etc.,  each  of  which 
should  conform  more  or  less  closely  to  its 
own  inherent  and  coherent  scientific  classifi- 
cation. Not  for  these,  but  for  other  or  for 
minor  subjects,  for  instance,  National  Bib- 
liographies, or  Astronomical  Observatories, 
where  sub-classification  by  countries  may  be 
desired,  a  table  of  some  twenty-four  of  the 
chief  countries,  such  as  appears  in  one  of  the 
schedules  appended,  may  be  set  on  a  single 
page  or  card  and  soon  memorized,  the  more 
easily  because  of  the  incidence  of  several  in- 
itial mnemonics.  This  is  not  a  mnemonic 
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fetish,  but  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  proposed 
scheme  mnemonics  are  subordinated  to  collo- 
cation or  order,  as  where  XA  stands  for 
Balto-Slavic,  and  xu  for  Celtic  Philology. 
Not  only  in  the  partly  mnemonic  schedules, 
but  throughout  the  classification  many  initial 
mnemonics  occur,  whether  incidental  or  con- 
trived. For  instance,  Class  C  is  Chemistry, 
division  CB  is  Physical  Chemistry,  (B  is 
Physics)  ;  division  BE  is  Engineering,  Gass  U 
is  Useful  Arts,  division  UA  is  Agriculture; 
AL  is  Logic,  AM  is  General  Mathematics ;  and 
so  there  are  innumerable  class-marks  that 
stick  in  the  memory  and  help  to  economize. 

Both  for  capacity  and  for  the  incidence  and 
value  of  mnemonics  a  notation  of  letters  thus 
appears  to  be  superior  to  a  notation  of  fig- 
ures. Dr.  Dewey  thought  so  too  in  the  time 
of  discussion,  some  thirty  years  ago,  as  the 
following  words  of  his  show :  "but  my  strong 
leaning  to  the  shortest  in  all  methods  leads 
me  to  find  all  possible  advantages  in  the  let- 
ter method.  At  Amherst,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, the  balance  of  advantages  rested 
AVith  the  numbers,  and  we  adopted  the  sim- 
plest numerical  scheme.  I  should  like  to  see 
some  one  else  test  the  letters  thoroughly." 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  v.  4,  p.  10.  See  also  the 
article,  idem  p.  76  —  particularly  the  conclu- 
sion on  p.  78:  "If  a  competent  committee 
would  prepare  it,  I  have  faith  to  believe  it 
might  be  the  best  yet  offered."  That  is,  a 
notation  of  letters  and  figures  combined. 

It  is  objected  that  letters  spell  things  or 
fail  to  spell  words,  and  that  combinations  of 
letters  and  figures  are  disconcerting.  Well, 
are  we  not  the  best  of  friends  with  just  such 
combinations  of  fish  and  fowl  in  the  well- 
featured  Cutter  numbers  in  all  kinds  of  places 
and  postures  ?  If  our  marks  spell  ludicrous 
or  unpleasant  things  (and  they  seldom  do 
with  three  letters),  such  may  well  be  omitted 
from  our  sober  schedules.  Let  them  spell 
"cat"  and  "dog" ;  and,  even  when  they  do  not 
spell  unpronounceable  syllables,  they  may  spell 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  memory,  and  stick  there 
at  least  long  enough  to  assist  accuracy  more 
than  figures  may  in  the  transfer  of  call-num- 
bers. There  is  psychology  back  of  this.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  the  mind  grasps 
as  a  unit  and  retains  a  combination  of  three 
elements,  whether  letters  or  figures,  more 
readily  than  four  or  five,  and  that  the  limit 


of  rapid  apprehension  of  figures  is  four. 
There  really  seems  little  reason  for  argument 
against  letters  for  notation.  The  advantages 
of  letters,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  outweigh 
their  disadvantages,  while  the  disadvantages 
of  the  numeral  base  greatly  outweigh  the 
possible  advantages  and  the  alleged  simplicity 
of  decimal  notation. 

The  system  of  classification  outlined  in  the 
succeeding  schedules  is  now  offered  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  problem.    With  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  Cutter  classification  and,  if 
possible,  of  making  a  simpler  adaptation  from 
it,  the  writer  spent  the  summer  of  1903  in 
Northampton,    Mass.,   near    the    Forbes   Li- 
brary,  the   home    of  that    elaborate    system. 
That  was  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Cutter's  val- 
uable life.     The   feasibility  of  simplification 
was  discussed  with  him  and  with  his  chief 
classifier;  but  the  matter  seemed  too  difficult, 
and  the  result  after  all  would  not  have  been 
satisfactory.    Soon  afterwards  an  independent 
system  was  begun,  and  the  work  has  occupied 
much   of  the   writer's  time   for  these  seven 
years.    I  will  not  call  it  a  labor  of  love,  for  it 
is  not  lovely  work,  nor  a  pleasant  occupation, 
for  it  has  displaced  more  congenial  avoca- 
tions; but  I  will  say  that  it  has  been  carried 
forward  with  somewhat  of  a  sense  of  duty 
and  an  ideal  of  higher  service.     It  wras  in- 
stalled two  years  ago  in  our  college  library 
of  50,000  volumes,   and  the   same   schedules 
would  suffice,  I  believe,  for  most  libraries  of 
six  times  this  size.     It  has  since  been  some- 
what   revised   and   improved.     An   index   is 
now  being  made.    The  schedules  of  the  third 
expansion  are  nearly   completed,  comprising 
over    10,000    captions.      It    might    have    re- 
mained unpublished,  the  private  possession  of 
one  college  library,  had  not  occasional  utter- 
ances in  the  library  world  indicated  that  the 
vogue  of  the  one  system  that  had  proved  ac- 
ceptable generally  for  the  risen  generation  of 
small  public  libraries  was  not  without  mal- 
contents  and   non-conformists.      It    is   apart 
from  my  present  purpose  to  criticise  explic- 
itly other  existing  systems,  or  to  quote  criti- 
cisms  by   better    authorities.      I    will    quote, 
however,  one  of  the  most  notable  encourage- 
ments that  I  have  received,  sentences  from 
Mr.  Bishop's  review  of  an  English  classifica- 
tion. 

"A  new  scheme  of  classification,  complete 
and  furnished  with  an  adequate  index,  cannot 
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fail  to  attract  instant  attention  from  librarians 
everywhere. 

"There  is  need  for  a  popular,  clear,  modern, 
scientific  classification,  one  made  on  the  basis 
of  books  and  modern  science,  as  opposed  to 
theory  and  former  conditions."  (LIBRARY 
JOURNAL,  Dec.,  1906,  pp.  836,  838.) 

If  there  really  were  a  standard  classifica- 
tion, it  would  be  futile  to  propose  another 
for  the  present.  But  aside  from  the  lesser 
public  libraries,  the  Decimal  classification  is 
not  standard.  The  greater  public  libraries, 
the  chief  universities,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, that  is  to  say  the  most  important  li- 
braries in  America,  have  other  independent 
systems,  or  much  modified  adaptations  of  the 
Decimal  classification.  These  great  libraries 
are  now  cooperating  and  are  contemplating 
further  coordination,  without  the  idea  of 
standardizing  classification,  and  without  real 
need  of  it.  Cooperative  cataloging  is  a  real- 
ized economy  with  a  great  future,  but  neither 
this  nor  coordination  of  service  depends  very 
largely  upon  a  standard  classification  of 
books,  though  both  of  these  economies  may 
be  furthered  by  an  equivalent  means  that  the 
writer  may  suggest  on  some  later  occasion. 

It  remains  for  me  but  to  speak  of  two 
other  principles  in  the  proposed  system,  first 
of  alternative  locations  or  in  a  few  places 
alternative  classifications,  where  libraries  may 
have  different  points  of  view  or  different  con- 
stituencies to  serve.  The  most  important  is 
Theology  and  Religion.  Theology,  the  phil- 
osophy of  religion,  like  the  philosophy  of 
ether  sciences,  is  inseparable  from  the  sci- 
ences of  religion.  It  is  only  General  Philos- 
ophy that  belongs  at  the  head  of  a  classifica- 
tion, with  General  Science.  Having  General, 
Natural,  and  Anthropological  Sciences,  we 
place  the  study  of  Religion,  the  relation  of 
Man  to  God,  among  the  Anthropological  Sci- 
ences. The  question  is  open  whether  it  is 
best  at  the  center  or  at  the  climax.  I  prefer 
the  center,  but  for  those  who  prefer  to  place 
it  as  the  ultimate  study,  like  the  infinite  line 
of  "curved  space,"  returning  to  its  beginning 
(here  Philosophy),  the  alternative  Class  Z  is 
offered.  Another  important  alternative  is 
AK,  for  Rational  Psychology,  if  separated 
from  Physiological,  to  be  contiguous  with 
Epistemology  and  Logic.  There  are  many 
other  lesser  alternatives  offered  through- 
out the  classification.  This  does  not  mean 


that  two  or  more  places  are  given  with  nota- 
tion in  the  left-hand  margin,  so  that  the 
classifier  must  decide  which  is  better  for  his 
library.  That  is  rarely  done  here,  because  the 
guidance  of  the  schedules  should  usually  be 
positive.  The  alternative  notations  are  indi- 
cated by  a  different  type  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  page,  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  places  designated  as  proper  or  preferable 
for  general  libraries  are  always  given  with  the 
notation  in  the  left-hand  column.  There  are 
many  cross-references  and  "see  also"  notes, 
introduced  to  show  relations  or  to  assist  the 
judgment,  but  it  is  thought  best  not  to  bur- 
den the  schedules  with  too  many  notes  and 
references.  That  is  for  cataloging. 

Three  methods  of  treating  Biography  are 
offered ;  it  may  be  kept  all  together  in  one 
alphabet;  it  may  be  classified  in  the  sub- 
divisions of  a  division  of  History,  or  it  may 
be  distributed  more  or  less  specially  under 
the  classes  and  divisions.  The  last  is  pre- 
ferred for  large,  for  special,  and  for  univer- 
sity libraries. 

The  other  principle  yet  to  be  mentioned  is 
the  providing  of  schedules  for  recurring  sub- 
divisions of  History  and  of  Philology,  shown 
on  following  pages.  These  have  proved  eco- 
nomical of  space  in  schedules  and  in  index, 
and  it  is  believed  they  economize  the  time  of 
the  classifier.  That  is,  they  are  designed  for 
simplification  and  for  system. 

This  system  is  so  simple  that  it  may  be  out- 
lined in  three  schedules.  Of  the  eleven  tables 
numbered  for  the  following  pages,  II,  III, 
and  IV  present  the  outline.  I.  A  General  Syn- 
opsis, shows  the  basic,  rational,  serial  ar- 
rangement of  sciences  and  studies.  II.  The 
Main  Classes  of  our  system,  based  upon  the 
rational  arrangement  and  adjusted  to  our  no- 
tation. III.  The  Systematic  Mnemonics  that 
recur  throughout  the  classification.  IV. 
Mnemonics  for  the  chief  countries,  to  be  used 
where  applicable.  In  addition,  Schedules  VI 
and  VIII  economize  by  reducing  to  one  form 
the  recurring  captions  of  European  History 
and  Literature.  IX.  A  Schedule  for  Chief 
Authors,  is  offered  for  occasional  use  in  large 
collections.  Tables  V,  VII  and  X  are  given 
as  specimen  classes  showing  the  divisions, 
and  XI  one  of  the  most  difficult  divisions  of 
Physics,  which  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
classes. 
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(i) 

GENERAL   SYNOPSIS 
General,  Collections,  Miscellaneous. 

General    Science. 

History   of    Science. 
History   of   Philosophy. 
First    Principles.      Metaphysics. 

Epistemology. 
Logic. 
Mathematics. 

Natural  Sciences. 
Physical   Sciences. 

Metrology. 
Polytechnics. 
General    Physics. 
Mechanics. 
Kinematics. 
Dynamics. 
Sound,    Acoustics. 
Applied    Mechanics. 
Engineering. 
Hydraulics. 

Pneumatics,  Aeronautics. 
Atom,    Molecule,    and    Aether    Physics. 
Chemistry    and    Chemical    Technology. 
Astronomy. 
Geology. 

Physical    Geography. 

Meteorology. 
Economic    Geology. 

Natural  History. 
Biology. 
Botany. 
Zoology. 

Anthropological  Sciences. 
Human  Body  and  the  Medical  Sciences. 
Psychology. 

Education. 
Anthropology  Proper. 

Physical    Anthropology. 

Culture  (Ethnology) 

Ethnography. 

Folk-Lore. 

Religion  and  Theology. 

Mythology. 
Religions. 

Hebrew    Religion. 

Christian   Religion  and  Theology. 

Ecclesiastical  History. 

Christian    Churches,    Sects.    Missions. 

History.     In  General. 
Accessory.   Sciences. 
Political    Geography. 

Travels. 
Archeology. 
Paleography. 

Diplomatics   and   Sphragistics. 
Numismatics. 
Heraldry   and   Genealogy. 
Biography. 
Chronology. 
General    History. 
Main   Eras. 
Ancient. 
Medieval. 
Modern. 

Eurooe.  General. 
Medieval. 
Modern. 

Military:    Wars,   etc. 
Nations,   Severally. 
America. 
North   America. 
Colonial. 
United   States. 
British  America. 
Central   and   South  America. 
Africa.   Asia   and   Australia. 


Social  Sciences. 

Sociology. 

Philanthropy. 
Ethics. 
Political    Science. 

Jurisprudence. 
Economics. 


Law. 


Arts. 

Useful  and  Industrial  Arts. 
Recreative  Arts,  Amusements. 
Fine  Arts.     Minor  Arts. 

Philology. 

General   Linguistics. 

Comparative  Philology. 
Special   Linguistic  Studies. 
Non-Aryan   Languages. 

Semitic    Languages. 
Rhetoric  and   Oratory  in   General. 
Literature  in   General. 

History  of  Forms  of  Literature. 
Indo-European  Languages   and  Literatures 
Severally. 

NUMERAL  CLASSES 

1  Reference  Library.     Reading-room. 

2  Bibliography. 

Books  about  books. 

3  Select  Library. 

For  Reading-Room  or  other  separate  room. 

4  Special  or  Branch  Libraries. 

College   or   University   Departmental   Libraries. 

5  Miscellaneous. 

Polygraphy,    Collections,   Miscellanies. 

Ana,  Rarities,  Collections  of  Prints,  Photo- 
graphs, Manuscripts,  Autographs,  etc..  unless 
preferred  under  the  classes  or  subjects. 

6  Periodicals,   General. 

7  Societies',  Institutions'  Publications. 

8  Local  Collection. 

Or   other  special   collection. 

9  Antiquated  Books,  or  Discarded  Books. 

Those  which  are  to  be  stored  apart.  Others 
which  are  of  historic  value  or  which  may  be 
used  occasionally  may  be  marked  with  a  9  at 
the  end  of  the  class-mark  and  located  near  the 
used  books  on  the  subject. 

(n) 
MAIN  CLASSES 

A    General  Science  and  Philosophy. 

Science  in  General,  History  of  Philosophy, 
Metaphysics,  Logic.  Mathematics,  Metrology,  and 
Physical  Sciences  in  General. 

B     Physics. 

Including  Applied  Mechanics,  Engineering, 
and  related  technologies. 

C    Chemistry,  and  Chemical  Technology. 
D     Astronomy. 
E    Geology. 

Including     Physical     Geography, 
and   Economic   Geology. 

F  Biology. 
G  Botany. 
H  Zoology. 

I     The     Human     Body    and     the     Medical 

Sciences. 
J      Psychology,  and  Education. 


Meteorology, 


K    Anthropology. 
Ethnology,    Ett 


ithnography,    Folk-Lore. 
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L  Religion  and  Religions. 

M    History:     Accessory     Sciences,     General 

History,  and  Ancient  History. 

N  Europe,  Medieval  and  Modern. 

0  America. 

P  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australasia,  etc. 

Q  Social  Sciences. 

Sociology,   Philanthropy,   Ethics. 

R    Political  Science. 

S     Jurisprudence  and  Law. 

T     Economics. 

U    Useful  and  Industrial  Arts. 
Recreative    Arts.    Pastimes. 

V    Fine  Arts. 
W,   Philology. 

General     Linguistics,     Non-Aryan     and     Un- 
classified Languages,   Semitic  Languages. 

X    Rhetoric. 

Oratory,  and  Literature  in  General.  Indo- 
European  Languages  and  Literatures  Severally. 

Y    English  Language  and  Literature. 

Z     Alternative  for  Theology  and  Religion. 

(m) 

MNEMONICS  FOR  DIVISIONS  AND  SUB- 
DIVISIONS 

1  Cyclopedias,  Dictionaries. 

2  Bibliography. 

3  History,  Method,  Relations  of  the  Science, 

or  Study,  or  Subject. 

In  History  subdivision  3  Stands  for  Geography 
and  General  Description  of  the  country. 

In  Art,  for  the  History,  but  not  for  the 
technic. 

4  Biography. 

In  Philology,  Indo-European,  subdivision  4 
stands  for  Paleography,  Inscriptions,  Chresto- 
mathies. 

5  Collections,  Miscellanies,  Essays. 

6  Periodicals. 

7  Societies',  Institutions'  Publications. 

In  Arts  subdivision  7  stands  also  particularly 
for  Galleries,  Museums,  etc. 

8  Variable 

Applied  as  befits  the  subjects;  sometimes  use- 
ful for  the  statistics  of  the  subject,  sometimes 
for  Popular  Science,  sometimes  for  historic  an- 
tiquated writings. 

In  History  subdivision  8  usually  stands  for 
Archives,  Documents  of  Historic  Importance, 
regularly  so  in  Europe. 

In  Philology,  Indo-European,  it  stands  for 
Study-books,  Readers,  etc. 

9  Antiquated  Books,  not  stored  apart. 

A  Principles,     Theoretical:     Advanced,     ex- 
tended, comprehensive  works. 
Not  constant,   but  applied  where   appropriate. 
B  Experimental    Science,    Laboratory   Work. 
Technic   of   a    science   as    distinguished 
from  the  method. 

In  History  subdivision  B  stands  usually  for 
Source-books,  Selections  of  the  chief  historic 
documents  of  the  country,  regularly  so  in 
Europe. 

X  Pamphlets. 

For  subdivisions,  not  for  Divisions. 


Y  Miscellaneous  Topics  in  Monographs  (not 
in  Miscellanies).. 

For  aspects  of  a  science,  study,  or  art,  or  for 
minor  subjects  not  to  be  classed  under  the  cap- 
tions given,  nor  of  enough  importance  for  special 
subdivisions  to  be  made  for  them. 

The  above  numbers,  except  8,  are  constant  mne> 
monies — and  except  3  in  History,  4  in  Philology, 
division  5  of  Class  A,  and  divisions  i,  2,  3,  4,  5  and 
9  of  Class  x,  and  of  Class  Y,  where  other  designa- 
tions are  more  appropriate.  The  numeral  classes 
also  agr^e  with  the  above  mnemonics,  except 
Classes  3  and  4,  where  History  and  Biography 
would  be  out  of  place. 

(TV) 

MNEMONICS  FOR  THE  CHIEF  COUNTRIES 

To  be  used  as  subdivisions  where  subdivision  by 
countries  :s  desired  and  where  these  designations 
are  applicable.  Not  to  be  used  where  other  classi- 
fication is  given;  nor  applicable  for  History,  Nat- 
ural History,  Ethnography,  Folk-Lore,  or  Languages. 

Further  subdivision  may  be  necessary  in  some 
places,  tut  this  schedule  is  thought  sufficient  for 
its  purpose  in  most  libraries. 

A    Ancient. 

B    Greek.     Greece. 

C    Roman  (Latin).    Rome. 

D    Medieval. 

E    English.     England.     British. 

F     French.     France. 

G  German.  Germany.  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary. Swiss.  Switzerland. 

H  Netherlands.  Dutch.  Holland.  Belgium. 
Belgian. 

J     Italian.     Italy. 

K    Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

L    Levantine.     Southeastern  Europe. 

M   Russian.    Russia.     Poland. 

N  Scandinavian.  Northern  Europe.  Nor- 
way. Sweden.  Denmark.  Iceland. 

O    Oriental.     Asiatic.     Asia. 

P    Persian.    Persia.    Hindu.    Indian.    India. 

Q    Chinese.    China. 

R    Japanese.    Japan. 

S  East  Indian.  East  Indies  and  Pacific 
Islands. 

T    Philippine  Islands. 

U    Australian.    Australia. 

V    African.     Africa. 

W   American.     North   America. 

Y  South  American.  South  and  Central 
America.  West  Indies. 

Alternatives  sometimes  used,  where  indicated,  or 
where  desired. 

c     Continental   European. 

D     United    States.      American. 

(V)     . 
HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,   DIVISIONS 

NA  Germany,  General. 
NB  Periods. 

NC  Kingdoms  and  States. 

ND  Cities  and  Towns. 

NE  Austria  and  Hungary. 

NF  Balkan  States. 

NG  Russia.    Poland. 

NH  Scandinavia.      Norway.    Sweden,    Den- 
mark, Iceland. 
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NJ  Netherlands.     Holland.     Belgium. 

NK  Switzerland. 

NL  Italy,  General. 

NM  "       Local. 

NN  Spain,  General. 

NO  Spain  and  Portugal,  Local. 

NP  France,  General. 

NQ  "         Periods. 

NR  "         Duchies,  Counties,  Districts,  etc. 

NS  "          Cities,  Towns,   etc. 

NT  England.    British  Empire,  Source,  Doc- 
uments. 

NU  General     History.       Civili- 
zation.    Special  Aspects. 

NV  "              Periods. 

NW  Local:    Counties,   Districts. 

NX  Cities,  Towns. 

NY  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

(vi) 

MNEMONIC  SUBDIVISIONS  FOR  THE  COUN- 
TRIES   OF    EUROPE,    EXCEPT    ENGLAND 

The  following  schedule  is  to  be  used  under  the 
divisions  for  the  General  History  of  the  Chief  Coun- 
tries of  Europe,  except  England,  for  which  a  fuller 
classification  is  provided.  Where  more  than  one 
division,  however,  is  assigned  to  a  country,  the  top- 
ics here  marked  s  to  v  would  have  fuller  classifica- 
tion in  the  subsidiary  divisions,  and  an  entire  divi- 
sion is  for  some  countries  assigned  to  Periods,  or 
to  Local  History  (See  the  schedule  of  Divisions). 
The  numerical  mnemonics  may  be  used  also  under 
local  or  other  captions. 

The  letter  for  the  division  would  occupy  the  place 
of  the  dash  in  the  class-marks  given  here. 

N-i 

N-2 

N-3 

N-4 
N-5 

N-6 


Cyclopedias,  and  Atlases. 

Bibliography. 

Geography.     General  Description. 

Biography. 

Collections,  Miscellanies,  Essays. 

Periodicals  devoted  chiefly  to  the  coun- 
try's History. 
N-7    Official,  State  Publications,  Documents, 

Reports,  etc. 
N-8    Archives. 

Originals,  Reprints,  and  Translations. 

N-9    Archeology.    Antiquities. 

N-A  Extended,  Comprehensive  Works,  Gen- 
eral. 

N-B  Source-books :  selections  of  documents. 

N-C  Constitutional  History. 

N-D  Diplomatic  History. 

N-E  Social     History :     Civilization,     Morals, 

Customs,  etc. 
See  also  Ethnography. 

N-F  Economic;    Industrial    History;    Com- 
merce ;  Occupations. 

N-G  Colonies,  Dependencies.  Colonial  Policy. 

N-H  Military  History. 

N-S   Local  History. 

N-T  Local  Genealogy  and  Biography. 

N-U  Societies,  except  religious  societies,  His- 
tory of. 

N-V  Ecclesiastical  History,  treated  nationally 
or  locally. 

N-Y  Miscellaneous :   Monographs.     Or,  Spe- 
cial Collection. 


(vii) 
DIVISIONS  OF  CLASS  X. 

RHETORIC.   GENERAL  LITERATURE   AND 
INDO-EUROPEAN   PHILOLOGY. 

It   will   be   noticed   that   the    numeral   divisions   of 
Class  X  differ  from  the  ordinary  mnemonics. 

Xi  Rhetoric. 

X2  Oratory. 

X3  Literature  in  General. 

X4  Poetry  and  Drama.     The  Theater. 

X5  Novel,  The,  and  Other  Prose  Forms. 

( INDO-EUROPEAN   PHILOLOGY.) 

X8    Indie,  S.anskrit,  and  Pracrit  Philology. 
Xg    Iranian,  Anatolic,  and  Armenian  Philol- 
ogy, 

XA  Balto-Slavic,  and  Slavonic  Philology. 
XB  Celtic  Philology. 
XC  Greek  Linguistics. 
XD  History  o|  Greek  Literature.. 
XE  Gree'k  Literature. 
XF  Latin  Linguistics.     Italic  Dialects. 
XG  History  of  Latin  Literature. 
XH  Latin  Literature. 
XJ    Romance   Philology. 
XK  Italian 
XL  Spanish 

XM  French  Linguistics. 
XN  History  of  French  Literature. 
XO  French  Literature,  Collections. 
XP   French  Poetry  and  Drama. 
XQ  French  Novels,  and  other  prose  forms. 
XR  Germanic  Philology. 
XS   German  Linguistics. 
XT  History  of  German  Literature. 
XU  German  Literature. 
XV  German  Poetry  and  Drama. 
XW  German  Novels,  and  other  prose  forms. 
XX  Scandinavian  Philology. 
XY  Dutch  and  Flemish  Philology. 

(vm) 

SUBDIVISIONS  FOR  ANY  LANGUAGE  AND 
ITS    LITERATURE    ASSIGNED    TO 

ONE    DIVISION    ONLY. 

The  letter  for  the  division  would  occupy  the  place 
of  the  dash  in   the   class-marks  given   here. 

X-i     Dictionaries,  Glossaries. 

X-2    Bibliography. 

X-3    History  of  the  Language. 

X-4    Historic    Specimens    of    early    periods. 

Paleography,    Inscriptions,    Chresto- 

mathies. 

X-5    Collections,  Miscellanies,  Essays. 
X-6    Periodicals. 
X-7     Societies'  Publications. 
X-8    Study-Books.     Readers.  Phrase-books. 
X-      General   Philology  of  the  Language. 
X-A  Phonology.    Alphabets.    Phonetics. 
X-B  Etymology. 

X-C  Semantics,  Idioms,  Dialects,  Synonyms. 
X-D  Grammar,  General  and  Special. 
X-E  Rhetoric. 
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X-F  History   of  the   Literature.     Collective 

Biography. 
X-G  Monographs  on  Authors. 

(To  be  arranged  by  subjects.) 
X-H  Chief  Author,  Biography  and  Criticism. 
X-J    Chief  Author's  Writings. 
X-K  Literature.     Individual  Authors. 
X-L  Poetry.     Poetry  and  Drama,  if  together. 
X-M  Drama. 

Where  desired  separate,  Anthologies  may 
be  marked  X-LS;  Collections  of  Poems, 
X-Ls;  of  Plays,  X-M 5. 

X-N  Novels.      Longer    Prose    Fiction.      Ro- 
mances. 

X-P   Short  Stories. 
X-Q.  Essays. 

X-R  Speeches,  Addresses,  etc. 
X-S   Miscellaneous  Literature,  Sketches,  etc. 
X-T  Miscellaneous.     Curious.     Nondescript. 
X-U  Humor,  Satire,  Wit,  Burlesque. 
X-V  Translations  into  the  Language. 
X-Y  Special  Library,  Collection,  or  Series. 

(IX) 
CHIEF  AUTHOR 

SUB-CLASSTFICATION  FOR  SUBDIVISIONS  H  AND  J  RE- 
CURRING THRUOUT  CLASS  X. — The  sub-sections  re- 
quire a  fourth  factor  in  the  class-mark.  They  may 
be  added  after  the  Cutter  number  of  any  author, 
but  this  is  not  advisable,  tho  it  does  not  complicate 
the  marks  any  more  than  similar  details  in  other 
classification  systems.  If  English  authors  are  classi- 
fied in  YG  and  the  following  divisions,  the  numeral 
subdivisions  may  be  the  same  as  those  below  fot 
the  writings  of  the  chief  author  in  the  division. 

X-H     Biography  and  Criticism. 

1  Dictionaries.    Glossaries. 

2  Bibliography.        Authenticity      of 

Works. 

3  General  Biography  and  Criticism. 

4  Biographical,  Special;  Personalia, 

Letters,   etc. 

5  Special   Critical   Studies:    Genius, 

Art,  Style,  Environment,Sources, 
Influences,  etc. 

6  Periodicals. 

7  Societies :  Festivals,  Commemora- 

tion,  etc. 

8  Chief  Work,  Criticism  of. 

9  Criticism  of  other  Works. 

Arrange  alphabetically  under  the 
titles. 

X-J     Writings. 

1  Concordances. 

2  Collected  Works. 

3  Chief  Work. 

The  Cutter  number  in  the  second 
line  of  the  mark  would  designate  the 
edition. 

4  Separate  Works  (except  the  chief 

work) . 

Arrange  by  titles  alphabetically. 

5  Miscellanies:      Selections,     Frag- 

ments. 

7  Versions,    Paraphrases,    Parodies, 

etc. 

8  Early  Editions,  Originals. 

9  Reprints  and  Facsimiles. 


(x) 

CLASS  SHOWING  DIVISIONS 

(PHYSICS.) 

Bi    to    BQ     Physics.      General   and    Miscellaneous. 
B         Elementary. 
BA     Theoretical 

BB     Experimental    and    Laboratory. 
BC     Mechanics. 
BD     Sound.      (Acoustics) 
BE     Engineering.     General   and   Theoretical. 
BF     Alternative     for    Practical     Civil    Engineering. 

Preferably   classed  under   Useful  Arts. 
BG     Mechanical  Engineering  (Chiefly  Theoretical). 
BH     Practical    Mechanical    Engineering. 
BJ      Steam   Engines. 
BK     Marine   Engineering. 

BL     Hydrodynamics,   Hydrostatics,   Hydraulics. 
BM     Hydraulic  Engineering. 
BN     Pneumatics,   Aerodynamics,   Aeronautics. 
BO     Matter  and  Aether. 

BP     Molecular  Physics  and   Properties  of  Matter. 
B'Q     Heat.      Thermodynamics. 
BR     Radiation,  Aether   Physics. 
BS      Geometrical    Optics. 
BT     Physical  Optics,   Light. 
BU     Photography. 
BV     Electricity. 

BW    Electrokinetics    and    Magnetism. 
BX     Electrical  Engineering. 
BY     Minor   Electrical   Technology. 

(XI) 

DIVISION    SHOWING    SUBDIVISIONS* 

(MOLECULAR  PHYSICS) 
BP     Molecular    Physics    and    Properties    of 

Matter. 

BPA     Advanced  Theoretical. 
BPB     Experimental  and  Laboratory   Studies. 
BPC     Molecule,   Constitution,  Size,  etc. 
BPD     Properties  of  Matter  in  General. 
BPE     Elasticity,   General   Theory. 

Strains,    Stresses  in    Engineering,    BEL. 

BPF     Fluids.  General  Properties. 

Hydrostatics     and      Hydrodynamics,      BLC, 

~BLF. 

BPG     Gases,   General   Propetties. 
BPH     Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases. 
BPJ      Special  Studies   of   Gases. 

lonization,  BON  and  BWE. 
BPK     Vapors:   Change   of   State,   Liquefaction. 
BPL     Liquids,   General  Properties. 

Hydrostatics,    Hydrodynamics,    BLC,   BLF. 
BPM     Mixtures.      (Physical   Theory.) 

See  also  in  Physical  Chemistry,   CBS. 
BPN     Solutions. 

See  also  in  Physical  Chemistry,   CBS. 
BPO     Osmosis.     Osmotic  Pressure. 
BPP      Surface  Tension.     Films.     Soap-bubbles. 
BPQ     Capillarity. 
BPR     Viscosity  of  Liquids. 
EPS      Solids,  Properties  of. 
BPT      Fatigue  of  Elasticity. 

Elasticity,  BPE. 
BPU     Flow   of   Solids. 
BPV     Diffusion    of    Solids. 

*  This    scheme    of    subdivision,    as    the    foregoing 
scheme  of  division  for  Physics,  is  more  or  less  tent 
tive. 
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LITERATURE  OF  AGRICULTURE  * 
BY  CHARLES  H.  WHITE,  Field  Agent  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst 


AGRICULTURE  is  the  art  of  obtaining  from 
the  earth  food  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and 
his  domestic  animals,  and  the  perfection  of 
the  art  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  pro- 
duce at  the  smallest  possible  expense.  Upon 
the  importance  of  the  art  it  is  needless  to  ex- 
patiate, for  by  it  every  country  is  enabled  to 
support  in  comfort* an  abundant  population. 
On  this  its  strength  as  a.  nation  depends,  and 
by  it  an  independence  is  secured.  An  agri- 
cultural country  has  within  itself  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  to  maintain  these  there  will 
never  be  wanting  a  host  of  patriotic  men. 

The  origin  of  the  simplest  arts  of  life  is  in- 
volved in  the  obscurity  which  envelops  the 
early  history  of  the  human  race.  Before  there 
can  be  any  motives  to  record  events,  some 
considerable  progress  must  have  been  made 
in  civilization.  When  attention  is  altogether 
directed  to  obtaining  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence there  is  little  leisure,  nor  is  there  any 
great  desire  to  communicate  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  experience.  Warlike  experiences 
are  the  first  things  recorded,  and  the  peace- 
ful labors  of  the  husbandman  are  overlooked. 
It  has  been  often  observed  that  nations  are 
very  considerably  advanced  in  civilization  be- 
fore they  commit  to  writing  records  or  me- 
morials of  any  kind,  and  that  a  much  greater 
progression  has  been  made  before  any  notice 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  most  simple  and 
necessary  of  all  the  arts  of  practice,  in  the 
employment  of  the  earth  for  providing  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  an  art  from  the 
lives  and  writings  of  the  inventors  and  im- 
provers, the  practical  knowledge  is  derived 
which  sees  the  foundation  of  the  system  that 
has  been  followed  and  perceives  the  difficulties 
that  are  to  be  overcome  and  the  contentions 
that  are  to  be  encountered  in  making  the  least 
deviation  from  established  usages ;  and  in  this 
respect  learning  received  advantages  from  the 
invention  of  printing,  which  spread  the  do- 
minion of  knowledge  to  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance beyond  its  former  limits,  and  there  soon 

*  Read  at  New  England  Library  Conference, 
Princeton,  June  10,  1910. 


appeared  a  necessity  of  collecting  and  con- 
densing the  widely  scattered  materials  into 
such  limited  forms  as  were  easy  of  manipula- 
tion and  distribution.  In  the  oldest  writings 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  common  operations  of 
husbandry  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in 
much  the  same  terms  in  which  we  would  de- 
scribe them  now;  and  so  are  many  of  the 
implements  and  also  the  productions,  but  they 
are  only  mentioned  incidentally.  It  required  a 
very  advanced  state  of  the  arts  and  literature 
to  produce  in  those  days  a  treatise  on  any 
one  practical  subject  exclusively;  and  the 
simpler  and  more  common  the  arts,  the  less 
they  are  noticed  in  the  early  literature  of  a 
nation,  and  there  would  be  no  other  means 
of  tracing  the  progress  of  husbandry  than  by 
the  manuscripts  of  the  monks  who  troubled 
to  record  the  experiences  of  their  labors. 

As  to  the  literature  on  the  subject,  a  preju- 
dice hitherto  existed  among  farmers  against 
the  agricultural  knowledge  contained  in 
books,  but  there  are  signs  that  these  stagnant 
cultivators  are  gradually  disappearing.  Ig- 
norance is  always  bigoted  and  obstinate,  and 
it  is  the  same  mental  sterility  which  made 
them  formerly  jealous  of  all  new  practices. 
We  heartily  rejoice  in  this,  and  hope  to  see 
them  more  and  more  a  class  of  reading  men, 
though  practice  must  always  be  their  chief 
tutor. 

The  sources  of  agricultural  information 
may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Government  publications. 

2.  Publications  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

3.  Agricultural  college  publications. 

4.  Publication?  of  the  agricultural  press. 

5.  Numerous  books. 

Let  us  consider  each  briefly. 

The  "Year  book"  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  most 
important  publication  of  the  department.  Its 
scope  is  wide  and  its  character  general,  while 
nearly  all  other  publications  of  the  depart- 
ment are  limited  in  scope  and  special  in  char- 
acter. In  the  "Year  book"  the  aim  is  to  bring 
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together  and  present  in  brief,  popular  style 
the  best  information  available  on  agriculture 
and  subjects  related  thereto.  The  general 
plan  underlying  the  preparation  of  the  "Year 
book"  contemplates:  (i)  A  general  review 
of  the  work  of  the  department,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  this  feature  consisting  of  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  secretary.  (2)  A  series  of 
papers  on  carefully  selected  subjects  prepared 
by  competent  scientists  and  experts  employed 
in  all  the  main  branches  of  the  department. 
(3)  An  appendix  setting  forth  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  department,  up-to-date  informa- 
tion concerning  the  state  experiment  stations 
and  agricultural  colleges,  state  officials  for 
agriculture,  and  all  the  principal  societies  and 
associations  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural 
interests,  a  review  of  events  and  progress 
along  several  important  lines  embraced  in  the 
sphere  of  departmental  activity  and  observa- 
tion, and  agricultural  statistics  covering  a 
wide  range.  The  relative  importance  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world's  agriculture  is 
shown  by  an  increasing  number  of  tables. 
Among  those  compiled  within  the  last  few 
years  are  tables  showing  the  number  of  farm 
animals  in  the  different  countries,  the  world's 
production  of  cotton,  wool,  rice,  tobacco,  po- 
tatoes and  hops,  and  for  more  than  a  score 
of  commodities  the  quantities  exported  and 
imported  by  practically  all  the  countries  of 
the  world.  All  statistics  are  either  gathered 
by  the  department  itself,  or  compiled  from 
the  original  authorities.  They  are  therefore 
the  best  to  be  had. 

The  United  States  Department  is  divided 
into  several  bureaus,  each  issuing  publica- 
tions bearing  on  its  particular  work.  For 
example,  the  Weather  Bureau  distributes 
meteorological  information  in  the  interests 
of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  has  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment relating  to  the  live  stock  industry.  The 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  studies  plant  life 
in  all  its  relations  to  agriculture.  The  Bureau 
of  Forestry  has  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  national  forests,  and  conducts  exam- 
inations on  the  public  lands  to  determine  the 
propriety  of  making  changes  on  the  bound- 
aries of  existing  national  forests,  and  of 
withdrawing  other  areas  suitable  for  new 
forests;  gives  advice  in  the  conservative 


handling  of  state  and  private  forest  lands,  in- 
vestigating methods  of  planting  and  kinds  of 
trees  for  planting,  and  gives  practical  advice 
to  tree  planters,  and  studies  commercially  val- 
uable trees  to  determine  the  best  means  of 
using  and  producing  them.  The  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  the  Bureau  of  Soils  issue  publi- 
cations relative  to  these  subjects.  The  Bureau 
of  Entomology  obtains  and  disseminates  in- 
formation regarding  injurious  insects  affect- 
ing field  crops,  fruits,  small  fruits,  truck 
crops,  forest  and  forest  products,  and  stored 
products.  Information  gained  is  disseminated 
in  the  form  of  general  reports,  bulletins  and 
circulars.  The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
studies  geographic  distribution  of  animals  and 
plants. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  repre- 
sents the  department  in  its  relation  with  the 
experiment  stations,  which  are  now  in  opera- 
tion in  every  state  and  territory.  It  seeks  to 
promote  the  interests  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  investigation  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  collects  and  disseminates  general 
information  regarding  agricultural  schools, 
colleges  and  stations,  and  publishes  accounts 
of  agricultural  investigations  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  publishes  bulletins  of  a  technical 
and  popular  nature. 

The  Division  of  Publications  issues,  in  the 
form  of  press  notices,  official  information  of 
interest  to  agriculturists,  and  distributes  to 
agricultural  publications  and  to  newspaper 
correspondents  notices  and  synopses  of  the 
publications  of  the  Department. 

The  object  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  is  to  give 
information  about  the  experiment  stations  and 
their  work,  by  collecting  results  bearing  upon 
special  topics  and  putting  them  into  brief, 
clear,  practical  form  for  farmers  and  others 
to  read. 

A  monthly  list  of  publications  is  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  offering  an 
opportunity  to  select  the  various  kinds  of  de- 
partment publications. 

The  series  of  experiment  station  bulletins  is 
intended  to  furnish  accounts  of  current  oper- 
ations of  the  stations,  and  kindred  informa- 
tion for  station  workers  and  others  in  agri- 
cultural science.  Each  station  sends  its  own 
publications,  without  expense,  to  residents  of 
its  state  who  apply  for  them,  and  the  publica- 
tions of  the  United  States  Department  of 
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Agriculture  intended  for  general  distribution 
are  likewise  sent  on  application. 

The  work  of  the  stations  in  all  the  states 
and  territories  is  supervised  by  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  office  pub- 
lishes technical  abstracts  of  all  experiment 
station  literature,  and  of  the  world's  litera- 
ture of  agricultural  science  in  the  monthly 
"Experiment  Station  Record,"  and  popular 
abstracts  under  the  serial  title  "Experiment 
station  work."  It  also  publishes  bulletins  on 
its  own  account,  many  of  which  are  founded 
on  investigations  made  by  the  office.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  conducts  numer- 
ous investigations  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try on  a  great  range  of  subjects,  and  the  re- 
sults are  widely  spread  in  bulletins. 

All  these  agencies  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  American  farmers  an  unequalled  body  of 
reliable,  useful,  and  interesting  literature. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  on  the 
outlook  constantly  for  such  advances  in  the 
methods  of  improved  agriculture  as  will  bring 
comfort  and  beauty  to  the  home  and  content- 
ment and  prosperity  to  the  farmer.  It  is 
alert  and  quick  to  protect  the  farmer  in  his 
productions,  to  investigate  and  urge  the 
newer  lines  of  safe  advance  in  method  and 
product,  and  to  stimulate  to  experiment  and 
achievement  in  developing  and  demonstrating 
an  advanced  agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state.  The  publications  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  consist  of  an  annual  report  of 
some  15,000  copies,  about  5000  crop  reports, 
nature  leaflets,  together  with  farmers'  insti- 
tute pamphlets  and  bulletins  of  various  kinds. 

Agricultural  college  publications  may  be 
divided  into  station  bulletins,  extension  liter- 
ature, scientific  papers  of  various  kinds,  and 
student  press.  The  station  bulletins  include 
both  technical  and  popular  treatises  on  the 
various  lines  of  experimental  and  research 
work.  The  extension  literature  includes  read- 
ing matter  along  specific  lines  which  is  not 
well  met  by  any  existing  agency.  The  read- 
ing courses  and  periodicals  are  not  antago- 
nistic or  competitive  agencies,  for  whatever 
develops  the  reading  habit  necessarily  makes 
a  demand  for  more  reading.  Inquiries  have 
indicated  that  persons  taking  free  reading 
courses  also  read  more  freely  of  other  matter 
than  they  did  before  entering  such  courses. 


Various  scientific  papers  read  at  farmers'  in- 
stitutes, granges,  etc.,  constitute  an  important 
part  of  agricultural  literature.  The  student 
press  of  the  country  is  beginning  to  assume 
more  than  academic  importance.  It  is  be- 
ginning to  reack  beyond  the  institution.  In 
most  colleges  or  universities  of  all  kinds  the 
students  publish  one  or  more  periodicals, 
some  of  them  are  newspapers.  Some  of  them 
are  technical  journals  of  merit.  Students  in 
colleges  of  agriculture  are  now  publishing 
agricultural  journals.  These  journals  repre- 
sent the  college  man's  point  of  view  on  farm- 
ing and  country  life.  They  are  little  known 
at  present,  but  are  undoubtedly  the  beginning 
of  a  new  type  of  journalism.  There  are  now 
about  twenty-five  agricultural  student  jour- 
nals in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  agricultural  press  constitutes  the  fourth 
source  of  agricultural  literature  for  consider- 
ation. America  may  well  be  proud  of  its 
agricultural  press ;  it  is  one  of  its  most  power- 
ful disseminators  of  intelligence  among  farm- 
ers. In  attractiveness  and  quality  of  reading 
matter  it  easily  holds  first  place  in  the  world. 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  are  no 
less  than  five  hundred  weekly  agricultural 
papers  enjoying  an  immense  circulation.  Prac- 
tically every  wide-awake  farmer  takes  at  least 
one,  and  he  reads  it,  quotes  it,  and  takes  its 
advice.  It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  the 
agricultural  press  exerts  a  stronger  influence 
on  rural  public  opinion  than  does  any  other 
agent ;  any  scheme  for  rural  betterment  which 
does  not  have  its  support  must  inevitably  fail 
to  win  the  approval  of  the  farmers.  It  is 
always  in  the  van  on  questions  affecting  rural 
life.  Perhaps  its  most  valuable  work  is  the 
presentation,  in  various  forms,  week  after 
week,  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  federal  agricultural  department 
and  the  bulletins  of  the  experiment  stations. 
Nor  are  the  reports  of  foreign  countries  neg- 
lected. Through  this  persistent  setting  forth 
and  advocacy  of  new  ideas,  many  of  the  im- 
provements in  agriculture  have  been  brought 
about  and  strong  intellectual  currents  have 
been  set  in  motion. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  books  as  the  fifth 
source  of  agricultural  information.  The 
farmer  thinks  in  terms  of  experience  rather 
than  in  terms  of  books.  Until  very  recent 
years  there  have  been  few  books  that  attack 
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his  problems  from  his  point  of  view.  It  is 
not  strange  that  he  should  not  have  depended 
on  books ;  it  is  better  that  he  should  not  have 
done  so.  All  conditions  are  now  changed, 
however.  All  persons  may  find  specific  helps 
in  books.  Farm  experience  is  being  put  into 
print,  and  the  farmer  who  would  make  his 
way  in  the  years  to  come  must  read  these 
prints.  A  reading  habit  must  be  developed. 
Agricultural  books  may  be  roughly  classified 
into  those  used  for  practical  purposes,  text- 
books for  college  work,  and  elementary  books 
for  schools.  In  the  ultimate  analysis  of  the 
text-book  of  agriculture,  one  finds  two  con- 
trasting and  conflicting  types  of  ideas  —  the 
idea  of  science  and  the  idea  of  business  or 
practice.  Those  who  conceive  science  to  be  the 
fundamental  and  controlling  idea  in  farming, 
start  the  book  with  discussions  of  ground- 
work of  science  —  chemistry,  plant  life,  phys- 
ics, meteorology.  Most  of  the  older  books, 
and  many  of  the  newer  ones,  are  of  this  type. 
Those  who  conceive  business  or  practice  to 
be  the  unit  in  agriculture,  start  the  book  with 
farm  management  as  explained  and  aided  by 
science.  The  former  system  is  applied  sci- 
ence, and  it  usually  starts  with  heat,  air,  ele- 
ments, chemical  action  or  physiology;  the  lat- 
ter system  is  scientific  explanation  and  advice, 
and  starts  with  soils,  plants  or  animals.  One 
emphasizes  the  standpoint  of  the  student,  the 
other  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer.  A  third 
type  of  text-books,  distinguishing  between 
science  and  farm  management,  is  not  clearly 
apprehended  and  the  work  becomes  a  com- 
pound of  the -two  main-type  ideas.  A  fourth 
type  has  come  into  existence  in  recent  years 
in  the  form  of  laboratory  manuals,  being 
guides  to  experiments  and  practice.  These 
are  the  result  of  the  laboratory  method  that 
is  so  much  thought  of  in  our  contemporaneous 
teaching.  The  earliest  agricultural  school 
books  were  of  the  reading  book  type.  In  the 
latter  development  of  the  subject,  the  reading 
book  has  practically  been  ignored ;  but  it  will 
come  back,  and  signs  of  its  recrudescence  are 
now  apparent. 

The  texts  on  agriculture  for  colleges  are 
mainly  texts  on  specific  subjects,  as  soils, 
fruits,  milk,  etc.,  and  these  are  used  chiefly 
for  reference. 

The  most  recent  tendency  in  text-books  of 
agriculture  is  an  adaptation  to  the  elementary 


country  schools.  A  distinctly  popular  move- 
ment has  set  in  to  introduce  agricultural 
teaching  intc  the  rural  schools.  This  move- 
ment is  necessarily  experimental,  and  the  ex- 
periment will  be  reflected  in  the  text-books. 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  useful  text- 
book, at  least  for  the  present,  will  be  one  that 
attempts  at  the  same  time  to  awaken  an  in- 
terest in  country  life  and  to  set  the  pupil  at 
the  working  out  of  specific  problems.  On 
account  of  the  diversity  of  interests  to  be 
served,  no  single  text-book  of  agriculture  can 
hope  to  have  great  leadership  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Practically  all  of  the  texts  are 
for  elementary  work.  Most  of  the  recent 
school  texts  have  been  written  by  men  in  the 
college  or  by  those  not  actually  engaged  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  We 
may  expect  the  most  adaptable  books  from 
well-trained  agricultural  college  men  and 
women  who  go  into  public  school  and  second- 
ary work. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  not  been  to 
make  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  agricultural 
literature.  Government  publications,  state 
publications,  agricultural  college  publications, 
publications  of  the  agricultural  press,  and 
various  text-books  have  been  cited  as  some 
of  the  more  important  sources  of  agricultural 
literature.  With  the  growing  public  interest 
in  agricultural  affairs,  we  may  expect  that  in 
the  future  much  more  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  literature  of  agriculture  —  our  greatest 
industry. 

Urban  and  rural  librarians  have  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  developing  an  interest  in 
agricultural  literature.  If  libraries  and  libra- 
rians are  only  a  means  of  distributing  books, 
all  that  they  need  to  do  is  to  perfect  the  ma- 
chinery or  the  mechanics  of  the  work.  If 
they  are  to  energize  the  people  and  to  help 
re-direct  the  currents  of  civilization,  they 
must  do  very  much  more  than  this.  They 
must  inspire  the  reading  habit,  and  then  sat- 
isfy it.  We  need  not  so  much  to  know  just 
what  kind  of  books  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
readers  as  to  develop  a  new  purpose  in  library 
effort.  All  library  effort  in  rural  communi- 
ties has  an  obligation  to  be  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral educational  and  welfare  work  in  which 
all  persons  are  interested  who  are  looking  to 
the  evolution  of  institutions  and  the  better- 
ment of  their  fellows. 
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POPULARIZING  THE  LIBRARY* 
BY   MARY    S.    SAXE,  Librarian   Westmount  Public  Library,  Canada 


WHEN  I  was  asked  to  talk  to  you  on  this 
subject  —  popularizing  the  library  —  I  stood 
aghast.  It  was  so  like  Alice  in  Wonderland 
being  presented  with  her  own  thimble. 

As    it    happens    that    in    the    province    of 
Quebec  the  Westmount  Public  Library  is  the 
only    free    public    library    entirely    supported 
by  taxation  of  its  municipality,  we  have  no 
government  grant,  we  have  no  endowment, 
we  have  no  patron  saint  —  I  refer  to  good 
Saint    Andrew    Carnegie  —  naturally    in    the 
unique  position,  being  the  only  one,  it  comes 
within  our  province  to  be  popular;  so  I  shall 
have  to  take  up  this  theme  very  much  as  Wil- 
liam Henry  considered  the  question  of  deport- 
ment.   Those  of  you  who  have  read  ''William 
Henry's   letters   to   his    grandma,"   by  Abbie 
Morton  Diaz,  will  recall  that  William  wrote 
home  in  this  wise  :  "Teacher  wants  me  to  take 
dancing  lessons.   I  asked  him  what  for?    He 
says  to  learn  to  enter  a  room  properly.     I 
says,  why  I  just  open  the  door  and  bust  right 
in."     Perhaps  I  can  best  burst  into  my  sub- 
ject by  telling  you  that  when  I  took  up  my 
present  task  in  1901  I  found  the  percentage 
of  fiction   going  out   of  the  Westmount   Li- 
brary much  too  great;  that  the  books  were 
not  being  well  treated,  that  reference  work 
was  neglected;  that  the  order  in  the  reading 
room  was  poor ;  that  the  old  time  impression 
prevailed  that  of  course  the  librarian  saved 
all  the  good  books  for  her  friends,  so  that 
certain  novels  were  never  in ;  that  the  charg- 
ing system  was  faulty  —  in  the  first  two  years 
the   library  was   open   fifty  books  had   been 
lost;  that  they  were  still  printing  a  book  cat- 
alog at  great  expense  and  time  —  and  the  edi- 
tion was  way  out  of  date  before  it  was  sold ; — 
so  if  I  can  tell  you  how  we  have  battled  with 
some   of  these   conditions,   and    still    remain 
popular,  I  am  glad  to  do  it. 

Whether  our  libraries  be  large  or  small, 
whether  we  are  card  cataloged,  shelf-listed, 
or  well  classified,  there  is  one  thing  we  all 
have  in  common  —  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree —  the  public.  The  public  librarian  knows 
it  well ;  from  the  small  girl  who  lispingly  says, 

.-Read  before  Ontario  Library  Association,  Ottawa 
District  ist  Library  Institute,  Nov.  17,  1909,  and 
since  that  date  revised. 


"Pleth  give  me  a  love  story  for  mother," 
from  the  fiercesome  small  boy  who  demands 
"Tom  Sawyer,  de— tective,  and  other  tales;" 
from  the  sad-eyed  young  thing  who  sighingly 
asks  for  "Torn  asunder,  or  parted  at  the 
altar,"  to  the  vague  young  lady  who  keeps 
losing  her  gloves  and  tells  you  she  is  writing 
an  anthology  of  Canadian  poets  —  only  she 
says  potes  —  and  you  are  at  once  to  produce 
their  poems  and  their  lives  —  and  she  ends  by 
carrying  away  your  favorite  pencil  which  she 
has  borrowed,  to  the  wealthy  old  Scotchman 
who  declares  the  three-cent  fine  "robbery"  — 
to  the  wild-eyed  old  gentleman  who  mutters 
to  himself,  reads  socialistic  literature,  and 
blames  everything  except  the  weather  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  lastly  to  the 
ubiquitous  book  agent,  who  has  really  the 
only  reference  set  on  the  market  that  is 
worth  anything  —  it  is  really  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  universe  boiled  down  and  put  under  ten 
covers,  "and,"  he  purrs  in  your  ear,  "on  April 
i  it  will  be  twice  the  price  —  think  of  it !" 

The  first  thing  we  did  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  fiction  going  out  of  the  West- 
mount  Library  was  to  allow  each  person 
registered  to  take  out  two  books,  only  one 
of  which  might  be  a  novel.  If  we  observed 
the  applicant  was  at  all  serious-minded,  we 
would  add,  "You  are  not  obliged  to  take  a 
novel  you  know ;  possibly  you  care  for  some- 
thing better;  you  can  always  have  two  non- 
fiction  books."  This  is  a  good  bait.  If  the 
borrower  is  a  clergyman,  a  teacher  or  a  col- 
lege student  we  offer  him  a  stack  permit. 
This  is  a  printed  slip,  and  refers  to  books 
not  kept  on  the  open  shelves.  If  we  find  a 
person  is  preparing  for  a  debate,  or  a  paper 
for  the  Women's  Club,  or  for  any  reason 
needs  more  than  the  allotted  two  books,  we 
do  not  refuse  an  extra  book  or  so  as  long  as 
no  novels  are  taken. 

You  know,  too,  that  a  large  percentage 
of  persons  in  winter  say,  "Do  give  me  some- 
thing very  light.  I  am  too  busy  to  read  any- 
thing serious ;  I  save  that  sort  of  reading  for 
summer  holidays."  Watch  one  of  these  when 
summer  comes  say,  "Oh,  it's  too  hot  for 
serious  reading;  I  do  more  heavy  reading  in 
the  long  winter  evenings."  It  is  possible  to 
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get  such  a  one  interested  in  Stoddard's  lec- 
tures, or  Hubbard's  Little  journeys,  as  ground 
bait.  They  will  nibble  now  and  then  at  these, 
but  the  best  results  come  from  suggestion. 
Post  in  your  library  an  advertisement  of 
some  attractive  biography  or  book  of  travel, 
or  art.  For  instance,  Agnes  Laut's  "Con- 
quest of  the  great  Northwest,"  with  that 
frontispiece  "Hudson  adrift  in  the  Arctic 
Sea,"  and  write  underneath,  "Leave  a  request 
for  this  fascinating  book."  A  picture  of  an 
author  has  a  hypnotic  influence.  We  once 
posted  a  fine  copy  of  Ruskin's  head  on  the 
bulletin  board,  and  put  beneath  it,  "Do  you 
know  his  books?  We  have  them  all."  Fors- 
ter's  "Life  of  Dickens"  is  always  a  good  sug- 
gestion. We  have  two  copies,  two  volumes 
each,  and  it  is  ever  popular.  The  local  news- 
paper is  also  a  great  help.  An  item  sent  to 
them  indicating  some  particular  book  as  the 
"most  valuable  non -fiction  book  published 
during  the  month"  will  at  once  bring  a  re- 
sponse. When  a  person  sends  to  the  library 
for  a  book,  instead  of  coming  in  person, 
Behold  the  librarian's  opportunity.  Say  to  the 
messenger :  "I  have  chosen  two  books  for 
Miss  Blank,  one  from  her  list  and  a  newer 
one  she  may  like  to  see,"  and  you  give  him 
the  most  entertaining  book  of  non-fiction  that 
is  in.  Result  —  the  messenger  takes  away 
two  —  brings  back  two  —  gets  two  more  — 
and  Miss  Blank  has  the  habit. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  surprise  when 
listening  to  a  lecture  on  library  science  once 
by  a  man  with  a  ten  thousand  dollar  salary, 
considered  at  the  head  of  his  profession  at  the 
time.  Here  was  I  with  paper  and  pencil 
ready  to  catch  every  word  of  wisdom  when 
he  said,  "If  you  would  make  a  success  as  a 
public  librarian,  don't  eat  onions.''  At  the 
time  it  seemed  to  me  idiotic,  but  hardly  a 
day  goes  by  now  when  I  am  giving  out  books 
that  I  am  not  reminded  of  it,  and  some  appli- 
cant is  given  a  novel  to  take  his  breath  away. 

One  should  study  the  needs  of  one's  par- 
ticular town,  in  trying  to  make  the  library 
popular.  For  instance,  W,estmount  is  a  town 
of  pretty  gardens,  and  a  horticultural  society 
flourishes,  and  gives  prizes.  We  therefore 
have  the  best  gardening  books  available. 

Westmount  is  a  town  of  homes.  We  there- 
fore have  recipe  books  —  two  shelves  full. 
Can  you  see  how  this  works  out?  At  the 
church  social  Mrs.  White  says  to  Mrs.  Green, 


"What  delicious  cake;  can  you  tell  me  how 
many  eggs  were  used?"  Mrs.  Green  replies, 
"Oh,  my  daughter  copied  it  out  of  the  365 
cake  and  cookie  book  at  the  library."  Next 
day  Mrs.  Wkite  walks  into  the  library.  She 
is  very  dignified;  she  reads  Marie  Corelli, 
and  has  never  been  known  to  read  non-fiction. 
She  says  quite  frigidly,  "Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  about  your  recipe  books?"  She  is 
shown  the  card  catalog  under  "Cookery." 
She  finds  the  entire  list  of  books,  and  sails 
home  in  triumph  with  "What  to  have  for 
luncheon"  and  "Delicate  feasting"  tucked  un- 
der her  arm. 

It  happens  also  that  our  town  is  very  mu- 
sical, so  that  our  musical  section  is  well  ap- 
preciated. We  have  also  good  art  books,  and 
an  art  case  in  which  are  some  real  treasures. 
A  notice  reads  "These  books  may  be  con- 
sulted by  any  one  of  suitable  age.  Ask  at 
the  desk  for  the  key."  We  are  hoping  in 
time  to  get  out  separate  lists  of  the  books 
and  to  start  one  or  two  study  clubs. 

Our  magazine  auction,  which  occurs  the 
first  Saturday  night  in  December  each 
year,  is  very  popular.  We  auction  off  the 
magazines,  not  old  magazines,  but  those  for 
the  coming  year.  For  instance,  the  highest 
bidder  for  the  Weekly  Graphic  will  get  his 
periodical  each  week  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
tables,  when  the  fresh  copy  goes  on.  We  do 
keep  back  a  few  magazines  for  binding,  but  on 
the  whole  we  get  better  results  by  selling 
and  then  picking  up  at  auction  or  elsewhere 
magazines  already  bound.  We  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  living  near  a  big  city,  where  pri- 
vate libraries  frequently  come  under  the  ham- 
mer. At  our  annual  auction  we  make  about 
seventy  dollars,  and  that  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward subscriptions.  The  expensive  magazines 
like  The  Queen  and  The  Sketch  go  for  fully 
half  price,  while  the  cheaper  ones  like  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  bring  their  full  value, 
and  one  year  this  journal  went  for  ten  cents 
more  than  the  subscription  price. 

Our  reading  room  is  very  comfortable  with 
its  wicker  chairs,  Morris  chairs,  artistic  elec- 
tric fixtures,  and  seventy-four  periodicals.  Do 
you  wonder  that  we  are  popular,  and  that  our 
ten  thousand  volumes  circulate  over  five  thou- 
sand times  each  month?  But  after  all  it 
isn't  the  beautiful  building  that  makes  us  suc- 
cessful, it  isn't  the  staff,  but  it  is  the  com- 
mittee. If  you  can  get  your  committee  in- 
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terested  in  the  modern  library  idea,  your  suc- 
cess is  assured.  Year  after  year  I  have  had 
one  or  two  or  three  new  committee  members 
to  awaken  to  the  library's  best  interests.  The 
trustees  may  be  good  standbys,  but  let  a  new 
man  come,  one  chosen  from  the  City  Council 
—  he  has  no  idea  of  the  details  of  the  work; 
he  only  knows  what  libraries  were  in  his 
youth.  He  recalls  some  dingy  old  room,  pre- 
sided over  by  some  old  soldier,  where  people 
came  with  a  well-thumbed  catalog,  a  long  list 
of  novels,  no  books  in  sight  anywhere,  no 
cheerful  reading  room,  a  ledger  system  of 
charging  the  books  —  writing  out  the  bor- 
rower's name,  his  address,  the  title  of  the 
book,  the  author  of  the  book ;  then  in  a  few 
days  having  to  hunt  up  all  this  information 
to  be  crossed  out.  Think  of  the  time  con- 
sumed, the  ink  used,  the  piling  up  of  ledgers 
as  the  years  go  on,  the  entire  lack  of  inspir- 
ation to  read  better  literature.  Reference 
work  was  unheard  of;  it  was  simply  a  lottery 
to  see  if  book  no.  331  would  turn  out  to  be 
one  with  good  print  or  the  reverse. 

Of  course  one  has  to  go  slowly  in  working 
against  tradition.  Get  the  new  committee  man 
to  read  Dana's  "Library  primer;"  explain  to 
him  all  your  tools,  your  accession  book,  your 
binder's  book,  your  overdue  post  cards.  Re- 
member it  is  all  new  to  him.  Old  methods 
cannot  be  all  sacrificed  at  once  mayhap  — 
but  you  know  when  they  began  to  build  rail- 
roads long  ago,  they  didn't  give  up  the  stage 
coaches  as  soon  as  the  first  engine  whistle 
blew. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  a  very  pompous, 
large  lady  came  up  to  my  desk.  She  had 
three  nodding  feather  in  her  bonnet,  which 
so  attracted  me  that  I  did  not  at  first  dis- 
cover that  in  her  wake  was  a  timid-looking 
young  lady.  This  matron  fixed  me  with  her 
eye  and  said,  "I  wish  to  get  a  position  in  this 
library  for  my  daughter.  Who  should  I 
see?"  I  said,  "Has  your  daughter  had  any 
experience,  or  any  training?"  "Training," 
she  said,  "what  is  there  to  learn,  pray?" 
Now  it  so  happened  I  was  just  cataloging  a 
book,  "The  exile  at  St.  Helena,"  so  I  said: 
"Why  I  had  to  learn  to  classify  books  first 
of  all.  For  instance,  where  would  you  put 
this  book?  It  is  a  life  of  Napoleon."  Her 
feathers  shook.  "Put  it?  Why  on  the  shelf 
until  it  is  wanted."  I  said:  "Yes,  on  what 
shelf?  You  see  we  classify  by  subject  —  art 


books  together,  biography  another  section, 
history,  science,  travel,  and  so  on.  There 
are  twenty-six  main  divisions."  "Well,"  she 
said,  "I  should  fancy,  without  any  study  my 
daughter  would  know  it  was  a  biography." 
But  I  said,  "I  am  going  to  put  it  along  with 
the  other  Napoleon  material,  in  the  French 
history  section."  She  looked  startled,  but 
more  interested,  and  finally  took  away  all  the 
printed  material  I  could  give  her. 

While  the  library  movement  is  in  its  in- 
fancy in  Canada,  we  have  one  advantage.  We 
can  adopt  the  best  methods  used  in  other 
countries ;  we  can  throw  away  some  of  their 
fads  and  frills,  and  we  can  invent  some  things 
ourselves.  Some  Canadian  magnate  may  yet 
build  a  library  airship  that  shall  sail  over  the 
United  States,  Cuba,  South  America,  and 
leave  sets  of  the  "Makers  of  Canada"  on  the 
roof-tops,  to  be  called  for  on  the  return 
flight.  Only  another  phase  of  so-called 
"higher  thought!" 

There  has  been  some  gush  written  about 
library  work.  Endless  training  will  not  fit  a 
person  to  be  a  perfect  librarian.  The  first 
reference  question  I  was  asked  in  my  work 
I  could  not  answer,  though  I  was  fresh  from 
eight  months'  training  under  the  supervision 
of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Cutter,  the  man  who 
invented  the  famous  Expansive  classification 
used  in  this  beautiful  Ottawa  library,  and 
who  told  us  never  to  say  "I  don't  know," 
but  to  say  "I'll  see  if  I  can  help  you,"  and 
then  rush  to  the  catalog  and  reference  books. 
A  girl  came  in  and  said  to  me,  "I  want  to 
know  the  law  for  English  bar  maids  past 
and  present."  She  was  writing  an  essay  on 
temperance  for  a  prize.  I  led  her  up  to  the 
temperance  encyclopedia,  but  nothing  gave 
her  the  law ,  as  she  expressed  it ;  she  was 
quite  stolid  about  it.  I  think  I  telephoned 
to  McGill  Library  for  help,  but  they  seemed 
to  be  weak  on  barmaids.  I  know  I  finally 
wrote  to  Mr.  Cutter,  and  I  heard  afterwards 
he  called  the  apprentice  class  together,  read 
the  letter,  and  said,  "Who  can  help  her?" 
That  was  nine  years  ago,  and  I  now  pass  on 
the  subject  to  you. 

In  closing  I  must  tell  you  of  an  ingenious 
plan  the  King's  Daughters  in  a  Vermont  bor- 
der town  carried  out  to  raise  money  for  a 
public  library.  A  wealthy  summer  visitor 
gave  the  first  one  thousand  volumes,  the 
King's  Daughters  pledged  themselves  to  pay 
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a  librarian's  salary,  if  the  town  would  give  a 
room  and  light  and  heat.  It  was  arranged 
so  the  King's  Daughters  had  to  pay  $100 
three  times  a  year.  They  did  it  first  by  hav- 
ing bazaars,  book  parties,  and  guessing  con- 
tests, but  there  came  a  summer  day  when 
the  treasury  was  empty  and  the  last  $100 
almost  due. 

The  King's  Daughters  knew  the  library 
was  popular;  that  by  another  year  the  town 
would  be  ready  to  give  a  fixed  sum  sufficient 
to  cover  all  expenses  if  they  could  only  hold 
out  until  November. 

There  were  five  automobiles  in  that  town. 
They  sent  a  delegation  to  Highgate  Springs, 
only  four  miles  away,  and  borrowed  three 
more  machines,  chauffeurs  and  all ;  then  they 
advertised  that  on  a  certain  day,  weather  and 
roads  being  good,  these  autos  would  be  at 
the  central  drug  store,  to  take  parties  out, 
three  in  each  machine,  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  cents  per  passenger;  starting  at  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  keeping  up  until  dusk;  that 
the  proceeds,  after  paying  for  gasoline,  would 
be  devoted  to  the  library. 

Long  before  ten  o'clock  a  crowd  gathered 
—  funny  fat  old  ladies  from  the  French  set- 
tlement, who  couldn't  read  a  word,  and  had 
no  interest  in  libraries,  but  every  one  of  them 
had  a  veil  on  their  hats,  and  twenty-five  cents 
in  their  hand  ready  to  ride  in  an  automobile 
at  last. 

Farmers  drove  into  that  town,  tied  their 
horses  to  a  tree,  and  took  a  ride  just  to  see 
how  it  felt  to  be  in  one  of  those  "tarnation 
things."  One  enthusiast  offered  the  chauffeur 
a  dollar  extra  if  he  would  take  them  out  past 
the  farm  and  "let  ma  see  him ;"  but  they  were 
told  it  was  a  library  enterprise,  and  the  orig- 
inal plan  must  be  carried  out.  "Library," 
said  the  enthusiast.  He  hadn't  heard  of  it 
before.  Perhaps  he  would  take  a  book  home 
to  ma.  Now  if  the  library  had  anything  on 
automobiles,  ma  would  enjoy  that  sure.  Thus 
quite  unconsciously  some  library  extension 
work  was  begun. 

That  motor  party  went  on  all  day,  and  long 
before  the  sun  went  down,  the  debt  was  paid. 
The  library  in  that  town  is  now  so  popular, 
that  should  you  visit  there,  instead  of  taking 
you  to  the  cemetery,  they  would  take  you  to 
see  the  library.  I  believe  its  success  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  public  has  had  to  work 
for  it. 


LIBRARY  WORK  IN  MANILA 

ALMOST  throughout  the  entire  Spanish 
regime  in  Manila  the  various  ecclesiastical 
orders  possessed  libraries  and  collections  of 
books  and  mss.,  some  of  them  of  very  great 
value,  and  some  of  them  still  in  existence. 
The  Spanish  civil  government  had  a  few  col- 
lections of  minor  importance.  Lastly,  certain 
private  persons,  both  Spaniards  and  Fili- 
pinos, owned  excellent  collections,  of  which 
some  are  still  found  here. 

But  none  of  these  collections  was  open  to 
the  public  at  large.  It  has  remained  for  the 
idea  of  a  library  for  the  people  to  be  started 
since  the  beginning  of  the  American  regime. 

The  germ  of  the  present  library  was  the 
library  opened,  in  1900,  as  a  memorial  to 
those  American  soldiers  and  sailors  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  Philippines,  by  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Greenleaf,  but  very  largely  fostered  by  Mrs. 
Nellie  Young  Egbert,  widow  of  the  gallant 
American  general,  H.  C  Egbert,  who  was 
killed  in  the  Philippines  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty.  Mrs.  Egbert  is  still  in  charge  of 
this  steadily-growing  collection  of  books, 
which  was  taken  over  in  1901  by  the  military 
government  and  later  by  the  civil  govern- 
ment. As  its  name  indicates,  this  is  a  cir- 
culating library,  and  is  used  by  both  Amer- 
icans and  Filipinos. 

In  May  of  1909  the  Philippine  legislature 
enacted  a  law  consolidating  all  the  collec- 
tions of  the  civil  government  in  Manila  into 
one  library,  to  be  known  as  the  Philippines 
Library.  In  addition  to  the  American  Cir- 
culating Library,  these  include  the  Division 
of  Filipiniana,  the  library  of  the  Filipino  As- 
sembly, the  libraries  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Attorney  General,  the  Science  Li- 
brary, and  wherever  it  may  be  possible  to  re- 
move them,  the  small  collections  formed  in 
the  various  bureaus. 

The  Division  of  Filipiniana,  while  still  in 
its  inception,  possesses  some  of  the  rarest 
pieces,  and  is  especially  rich  in  complete  files 
of  old  newspapers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  col- 
lection will  be  enriched  shortly  by  the  pur- 
chase of  one  or  more  private  collections  that 
are  offered  for  sale.  This  division  is  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  Manuel  Artigas,  a  Spanish 
Visayan  mestizo,  formely  a  well  known  news- 
paper editor,  both  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  and 
Manila. 

Filipinos  are  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
the  Filipino  Assembly,  and  the  two  law  di- 
visions above  mentioned,  Mr.  Martin  P.  de 
Veyra,  Mr.  A.  Favis  and  Mr.  B.  Ochangco, 
the  two  former  of  whom  were  partially  edu- 
cated in  the  United  States. 

The  Division  of  Science  is  the  best  scien- 
tific collection  in  the  Orient.  Its  titles  reach 
in  number  about  25,000:  in  addition  it  has 
some  1200  periodicals,  bulletins  and  news- 
papers. Miss  Mary  K.  Polk  has  administered 
this  library  for  some  years  with  great  ability 
and  enthusiasm. 
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With  the  consolidation  of  the  various  di- 
visions, a  new  organization  and  new  admin- 
istrative methods  become  necessary.  This 
work  is  now  in  progress,  and  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  bring  it  to  conclusion.  One 
must  remember  that  the  Philippines  do  not 
enjoy  the  same  tangible  resources  as  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  money  that  can 
be  appropriated  for  this  work  will  be  propor- 
tionally less  than  in  similar  work  in  the 
United  States.  However,  the  Philippine  leg- 
islature (both  Americans  and  Filipinos)  is  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  work  as  a  part  of  the 
great  educational  scheme,  and  will  be  as  gen- 
erous as  possible  in  appropriations. 

Believing  that  the  well-known  Round-table 
conference  plan  would  be  productive  of  great 
good,  the  recently- arrived  superintendent  of 
the  Philippines  Library,  Dr.  James  A.  Robert- 
son, called  a  meeting  of  all  Manila  civil  gov- 
ernment library  workers  for  March  4.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  A.mer- 
ican  Circulating  Library,  and  was  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  shown  by 
each  of  the  n  library  workers  who  attended. 

The  chief  topic  of  discussion  was  quite 
naturally  the  consolidation  of  the  various  col- 
lections, and  the  direction  which  would  be 
taken  by  it.  In  connection  with  this  was  dis- 
cussed the  making  of  a  general  catalog,  the 
unifying  of  library  work  and  methods,  the 
binding  and  preservation  of  books,  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  a  library  school,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Miss  Syrena 
McKee,  cataloger  of  the  American  Circulat- 
ing Library,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Osgood  Brooks, 
cataloger  of  the  Science  Library,  were  asked 
to  report  on  the  best  method  of  making  the 
general  catalog;  Miss  Hibbard,  assistant  cat- 
aloger of  the  American  Circulating  Library, 
on  How  far  the  library  reaches  the  children 
of  Manila;  and  Mr.  Manuel  Artigas,  of  the 
Division  of  Filipiniana,  on  the  best  method 
of  prosecuting  the  work  of  his  department. 

The  immediate  good  effects  of  the  meeting 
were  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  divisions  offered  them- 
selves of  their  own  accord  for  various  kinds 
of  work.  Due  to  this,  work  has  been  already 
commenced  on  the  cataloging  of  the  collec- 
tion in  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General. 

At  the  second  round-table  conference,  held 
March  23,  after  a  general  discussion,  Mrs. 
Brooks  read  the  report  prepared  by  herself 
and  Miss  McKee  on  the  best  method  of  mak- 
ing a  central  catalog.  This  contained  many 
valuable  suggestions  which  will  be  followed 
in  the  work.  Miss  Hibbard's  paper  on  the 
Library  work  among  the  children  of  Manila 
was  interesting  and  opens  up  a  vast  line  of 
work.  The  paper  by  Mr.  Artigas  on  the  best 
manner  of  conducting  the  work  of  his  de- 
partment was  filled  with  many  good  things. 
In  each  paper  was  manifest  the  interest  of 
the  writers,  which  indeed  is  the  keynote  of 
the  round-table. 

The  ultimate  form  which  the  new  library 


will  take,  which  is  comparable  with  that  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  was 
discussed  at  some  length.  Library  work  is 
to  be  expanded  as  much  as  possible  in  Ma- 
nila, and  the  library  to  be  made  a  real  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  people. 

Reports  were  asked  as  follows  for  the 
April  meeting  of  the  Round  Table:  Mrs. 
Nellie  Young  Egbert,  of  the  American  Cir- 
culating Library,  on  The  travelling  library 
among  the  soldiers;  Miss  Bessie  Dwyer,  on 
Periodical  work  and  the  best  methods  in  that 
work;  Miss  Mary  Polk,  of  the  Science  Li- 
brary, on  Difficulties  and  methods  of  library 
administration;  and  Miss  Hayes,  of  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  on  the 
Library  work  in  the  Agricultural  Bureau. 
JAMES  A.  ROBERTSON, 

Philippines  Library. 


BOOK  EXHIBITS  IN  MANILA 

THE  first  book  exhibit  to  be  given  in 
Manila  was  opened  Wednesday,  June  22,  and 
closed  on  the  28th.  It  was  planned  for  two 
days  only,  but  the  interest  manifested  was  so 
keen  that  the  time  was  prolonged  to  one 
week.  The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  American  Circulating  Division  of  the 
Philippines  Library,  and  consisted  entirely  of 
books  on  the  Far  East.  The  various  titles 
were  arranged  logically,  those  on  the  Far 
East  in  general  appearing  first.  These  titles 
were  followed  by  titles  on  the  Philippines, 
which  quite  naturally  formed  the  largest  part 
of  the  exhibition,  and  by  those  treating  of 
China,  Japan,  Asiatic  Russia  and  Manchuria, 
Tibet,  India,  Burma,  Siam,  and  the  Indian 
archipelago.  The  Philippine  section  was  sub- 
divided into  Bibliography,  Linguistics,  De- 
scription and  travel,  History,  Religion,  etc. 
Among  the  bibliographical  titles  were  found 
the  works  of  Griffin,  Giiemes,  Medina,  Pinelo, 
Retana,  and  Robertson.  Linguistics  were  rep- 
resented by  the  rare  first  edition  of  Bergano 
and  Esquerra,  and  by  the  second  edition,  like- 
wise very  scarce,  of  Noceda  and  Sanlucar 
and  others.  Amorg  description,  travel,  and 
history  were  exhibited  the  rare  "Extracto 
Histofial  de  Comercio"  (Madrid,  1736), 
which  was  issued  privately  only  to  officials  of 
the  Spanish  government,  and  of  which  only 
TOO  copies  were  printed;  various  editions  of 
"Leyes  de  Indias :"  San  Agustin's  "Cpn- 
quista"  (Madrid,  1698)  ;  San  Antonio's 
"Cronicas"  (Sampaloc,  1737-1744)  :  Thevenot, 
"Voiages"  (Paris,  1696);  Le  Gentil's  "Voy- 
age" (Paris,  1769-1791)  ;  various  editic 
La  Gircniere;  Mallat,  "Les  Philippines" 
(Paris,  1846),  with  the  very  rare  and  val- 
uable atlas:  Jagor,  "Reisen  in  den  Philip- 
pinen,"  with  Spanish  translation ;  various  edi- 
tions of  Rizal's  "Noli  me  tangere,"  among 
them  being  the  valuable  first  edition  (Berlin. 
1886)  ;  the  same  author's  "Filibusterismo :" 
very  many  rare  and  valuable  pamphlets ;  sev- 
eral important  mss. ;  and  almost  all  of  the 
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most  important  later  material,  chief  among 
which,  perhaps,  were  various  volumes  of  the 
Blair-Robertson  "The  .  Philippine  Islands : 
1493-1898."  Among  Chinese  books  was  the 
rare  "Embassy  to  China"  (London,  1659), 
and  the  1908  translation  by  Captain  Calthrop 
of  "The  book  of  war,"  the  classic  on  war- 
fare. The  oldest  book  exhibited  was  Acosta's 
"Tratado  de  drogas"  (Burgos,  1578).  Many 
of  the  Philippine  books  were  formerly  a  part 
of  the  LeRoy  collection,  which  has  just  been 
purchased  for  the  Philippines  Library.  Some 
of  the  books,  especially  those  on  countries 
other  than  the  Philippines,  were  borrowed 
for  the  exhibit  from  the  libraries  of  the  Mili- 
tary Information  Division  and  the  University 
Club,  both  of  Manila ;  others  were  generously 
loaned  by  Hon.  Jaime  de  Veyra,  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Assembly,  and  Manuel  Artigas  y 
Cuerva,  of  the  Division  of  Filipiniana  of  the 
Philippines  Library.  The  other  books  were 
the  property  of  the  Philippines  Library,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  American  Circulating,  Fili- 
piniana, and  Science  Divisions,  and  from  some 
books  held  in  trust  by  the  Division  of 
Archives. 

The  interest  of  the  people  of  Manila  was 
well  shown  by  the  many  Americans,  Span- 
iards, and  Filipinos  who  visited  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  by  the  fact  that  a  French  business 
man  of  the  city  wrote  to  the  director,  offer- 
ing to  loan  for  exhibit  a  copy  of  the  rare 
San  Antonio  "Cronicas,"  which,  however,  the 
library  possessed  already.  Commissioner 
Palma  has  promised  a  picture  of  the  Filipino 
patriot  and  martyr,  Dr.  Jose  Rizal,  for  the 
Division  of  Filipiniana.  This  division  has 
also  been  the  recipient  of  many  gifts  lately  of 
valuable  books  and  newspapers.  The  most 
recent  is  an  order  from  Fray  Julian  Malum- 
bres,  O.P.,  archivist  of  his  order  in  Manila, 
for  all  the  books  remaining  in  the  collection 
of  Fray  Juan  Villaverde,  the  noted  mission- 
ary roadbuilder,  who  labored  in  the  Ifugao 
country  in  Northern  Luzon.  The  Augustin- 
ians  have  presented  duplicates,  and  the  Do- 
minicans promise  the  same.  There  is  a  bright 
future  assured  for  the  Philippines  Library. 
It  was  represented  at  the  Congress  to  be  held 
in  Brussels  in  August  by  Miss  Mary  K.  Polk, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Science. 

Time  was  found  on  the  afternoon  of  June 
24,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  \vork  of  the 
exhibition,  to  hold  the  regular  monthly  round- 
table  conference.  Excellent  papers  were  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Ochangco  and  Favis  on 
the  work  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Law 
Division ;  by  Manuel  Artigas  y  Cuerva,  on 
Philippine  newspapers  in  the  Division  of  Fili- 
piniana and  their  importance,  and  by  Mr. 
Jacumin,  of  the  Military  Information  Di- 
vision, on  the  history  and  working  of  his 
library.  This  last  library  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Philippines  Library,  but  there  is  in  every- 
thing the  heartiest  cooperation  between  the 
two  libraries. 


COLLECTION  OF  LOCAL  HISTORY  * 

IN  listening  to  the  many  topics  discussed 
at  library  meetings,  covering  all  phases  of 
library  science  and  administration,  the  one 
topic,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  neglected,  is  a 
discussion  on  the  "Collection  of  local  his- 
tory." 

I  may  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
enthusiast,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  of  all  the 
collections  in  the  library,  the  collection  of 
local  history  should  receive  its  share  of  at- 
tention. 

When  we  consider  that  a  library  is  brought 
into  existence  by  the  tax  payers  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, it  only  seems  just  that  it  should 
use  every  effort  to  collect  all  that  is  pub- 
lished which  pertains  to  the  locality  and  lives 
of  the  persons  who  brought  it  into  existence, 
for  the  time  may  come  when  it  may  be  de- 
sired to  write  the  history  of  these  persons  or 
the  locality  in  which  the  library  is  situated, 
and  the  first  place  one  would  go  for  the  next 
necessary  data  for  such  a  compilation  would 
be  to  the  library. 

There  would  be  in  every  library  the  history 
of  the  state,  county,  and  city  or  town  _  in 
which  it  is  located;  biographies  of  its  citi- 
zens, reports  of  the  municipality,  and  the 
county  and  local  newspapers.  Where  it  is 
not  desirable,  by  reason  of  limited  space,  to 
keep  and  bind  the  county  and  local  news- 
papers, they  should  be  carefully  gleaned  and 
clippings  taken  from  them  on  local  history, 
genealogy,  and  such  incidents  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  librarian,  may  be  of  import- 
ance. There  are  frequently  published  in 
many  of  the  newspapers  valuable  genealogical, 
biographical  and  obituary  sketches  of  prom- 
inent citizens  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
printed  volumes.  These  clippings  should  _  be 
arranged  in  scrapbooks  and  cards  referring 
to  them  placed  in  the  catalog. 

Reference  should  be  made  on  the_cards  in 
the  catalog  to  all  books  and  magazines  that 
may  be  in  the  library  which  contain  any  ac- 
count or  reference  to  the  county  or  locality 
in  which  the  library  is  situated.  It  would 
also  be  well  to  note  on  cards  in  the  catalog 
the  volumes  in  neighboring  libraries  which 
may  contain  any  account  of  your  town  or 
county  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  your 
library.  If  you  cannot  furnish  from  your 
own  library  information  that  may  be  asked 
for,  there  is  some  satisfaction  at  least  in 
being  able  to  tell  just  where  it  may  be  found. 
There  is  a  certain  library  in  New  Jersey 
which  gives  considerable  attention  to  the  col- 
lection of  local  history,  and  which  meets  all 
demands  mrde  upon  it  by  its  patrons.  _  The 
inhabitants  of  this  city  never  seem  to  tire_  in 
talking  of  its  history  during  the  Revolution 
and  the  years  which  followed.  At  that  time 
there  were  several  hotels  in  the  city  for  the 
accommodation  of  man  and  beast;  market 

*  Read  at  bi-state  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  March  3, 
1910. 
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houses  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  its  street ; 
the  old  town  pump  which  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  residences  of  its  citizens  who  later 
became  prominent  in  the  state  and  nation,  all 
of  which  have  long  since,  given  way  to  the 
onward  march  of  progress.  The  actual  loca- 
tion of  these  "relics  of  the  past;"  the  data  of 
their  erection;  when  they  were  torn  down; 
where  the  ferries  stood  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution;  when  and  where  Congress  met  in 
this  city ;  when  the  street  railway  was  built 
and  what  area  it  covered,  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  the  occasion  of  earnest  discussions 
by  many  persons  interested  in  local  history. 
On  these  occasions  the  library,  by  reason  of 
its  valuable  collection  pf  local  history,  con- 
tributed, in  a  large  measure,  to  the  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  many  discussions.  For- 
tunately, there  \\ere  in  the  library  many  his- 
tories and  sketches  of  the  city,  files  of  the 
local  newspapers,  and  old  maps  on  which 
were  designated  some  of  the  places  under 
discussion.  One  of  the  Sunday  newspapers 
of  this  city  has  published  each  week  cuts  of 
all  the  old  buildings  still  standing,  and  also 
the  genealogy  of  the  city's  oldest  families, 
which  have  been  clipped,  pasted  in  scrap- 
books,  and  cards  referring  to  them  placed  in 
the  catalog. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  the  city  and 
county  officers,  the  city  and  county  manuals, 
together  with  the  publications  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and,  in  fact,  everything  printed  by 
or  pertaining  to  the  city  and  county  are  ac- 
cessioned and  cataloged.  Poole's  Index  was 
also  gleaned  for  references  to  the  state, 
county  and  city,  which  materially  increased 
the  collection  and  added  many  cards  to  the 
catalog. 

There  is  in  this  library  a  fair  collection  of 
family  histories,  and  the  librarian,  in  order 
to  increase  this  section,  gleaned  many  vol- 
umes of  history,  biography,  historical  collec- 
tions, magazines,  quarterly  publications,  etc., 
and  carded  out  all  genealogical  references 
contained  therein,  placing  the  cards  in  the 
catalog.  This  proved  most  helpful  to  those 
interested  in  genealogical  research,  and  added 
much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  library. 

There  are  in  every  locality  several  persons 
who  have  a  hobby  for  collecting  local  his- 
tory. The  librarian  could  do  nothing  better 
than  to  encourage  and  assist  such  persons  in 
every  possible  manner,  and  urge  them  to 
place  their  collections  in  the  library. 

I  recall  a  prominent  gentleman  of  this 
state  [of  New  Jersey]  who,  for  many  years, 
had  been  an  ardent  collector  of  state  and 
local  history,  and  who  had  written  many  val- 
uable books  on  the  early  history  of  this  state 
and  of  the  families  in  his  locality.  When  he 
died  this  valuable  collection,  including  manu- 
scripts, etc.,  was,  by  his  will,  given  to  a 
prominent  library  in  Philadelphia.  This  was 
a  great  loss  which  the  state  would  not  have 
sustained  if  the  library  in  which  this  collec- 


tion should  have  been  placed  had  been  in- 
terested in,  and  properly  cared  for,  such  col- 
lections. 

There  are  persons  in  your  several  towns 
who  devote  much  of  their  time  to  collections 
of  this  sort  who  should  be  encouraged  to 
assist  in  the  building  up  of  your  local  history 
section. 

Give  your  local  history  collection  a  place 
in  the  library  where  it  can  be  seen.  Don't 
be  discouraged  if  it  is  small.  The  library  I 
have  referred  to  has  been  20  years  in  making 
its  collection.  Request  dealers  in  old  books 
to  send  you  their  catalogs  and  glean  them 
carefully.  You  may  find  many  valuable  books 
and  pamphlets  for  your  collection  by  so  doing. 

Collections  of  this  sort  will  be  appreciated 
by,  and  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to,  the 
people  of  your  locality,  and  will  add  greatly 
to  the  value  of  your  library. 

J.  M.  ROGERS, 

Formerly  Reference  Librarian  State  Library., 
Trenton,  N.  /. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  STATE  PUBLICA- 
TIONS 

IT  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  see 
a  good  step  taken  toward  keeping  the  libra- 
ries in  touch  with  the  documents  that  are 
being  published  each  week,  even  if  it  only 
covers  a  part  of  the  material  so  given  to  the 
public.  The  "Monthly  list  of  state  publica- 
tions," issued  by  the  Division  of  Documents 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  first  number 
of  which  recently  appeared,  is  prepared  in  a 
very  able  manner,  and  lists  of  contents  under 
the  titles  should  be  valuable  to  librarians, 
as  it  will  enable  them  to  find  many  a  gem 
which  could  have  never  been  found  if  the 
titles  only  had  been  given.  A  subject  in- 
dex will  be  a  great  addition.  In  all  my  pa- 
pers and  in  speaking  upon  documents  I  have 
always  claimed  that  the  analytical  work,  es- 
pecially subject  headings,  was  the  most  im- 
portant feature  in  cataloging  documents. 

In  my  paper  upon  "Use  of  documents  in 
the  public  library"  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Library  Association  at  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  1907,  and  published  in  their 
Bulletin,  vol.  i,  no.  4,  1907,  pages  146-149,  I 
gave  the  necessity  of  such  a  list,  to  enable 
librarians  to  know  what  was  being  published. 

I  hope  that  in  time  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress may  see  its  way  clear  to  take  up  the 
rest  of  the  suggestion  made  by  me  at  that 
time,  and  that  is  to  also  include  the  publi- 
cations of  cities  and  foreign  governments, 
states,  provinces,  etc.,  which  they  receive. 
To-day  it  is  impossible  for  a  library  to  know 
what  is  being  published,  and  as  the  Library 
of  Congress  exchanges  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  government  with  foreign 
governments,  and  in  this  manner  receives 
more  accessions  than  any  other  library,  a  list 
of  their  accessions  would  be  most  useful. 
WILLIAM  R.  REINICK. 
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PRIMITIVE    INTER-LIBRARY    LOAN 
SYSTEM 

THE  principle  of  inter-library  loans  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  comparatively  recent  de- 
velopment. Indeed,  it  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily established.  In  view  of  these  facts 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  a  practice 
approaching  somewhat  closely  to  the  present- 
day  system  was  in  vogue  with  a  few  libraries 
of  this  country  as  early  as  the  year  1850. 

In  glancing  over  the  appendix  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  the  year  1849,  contain- 
ing a  report  on  the  public  libraries  of  Amer- 
ica to  Jan.  i,  1850,  the  writer  was  pleased  to 
observe  that  the  ipth  (and  final)  question 
propounded  to  each  of  the  various  libraries 
addressed  seemed  to  have  in  it  a  hint  of  our 
present  inter-library  loan  system.  The  ques- 
tion reads :  "Is  there  any  regulation  by  which 
books  may  be  lent  by  courtesy  to  persons  at 
a  distance.  If  so,  what  is  it?" 

An  examination  of  the  returns  made  to  the 
circular  of  inquiry  reveals  the  fact  that  only 
a  very  few  of  the  libraries  made  specific 
reference  to  this  topic  in  their  replies.  The 
great  majority  of  them  apparently  were  not 
interested  in  the  matter  either  one  way  or 
the  other.  But  those  answers  which  do  bear 
upon  the  subject  are  worth  quoting  in  all 
their  brevity,  if  only  because  they  disclose  the 
state  of  utter  undevelopment  of  the  principle 
to  which  they  have  reference.  The  passages 
are  as  follows: 

The  Theological  Seminary  Libraries,  An- 
dover,  Mass. — "Books  may  be  carried  out  of 
town  by  permission  of  the  faculty." 

Boston  Library.  —  "Occasional  applications 
for  books  have  been  made  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  which  have  always  been 
granted." 

Library  of  the  Massachusetts^  Historical 
Society,  Boston.  —  "By  permission  of  the 
standing  committee,  books  may  be  lent  to  per- 
sons at  a  distance." 

Library  of  the  American  Board   of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  Boston.  - 
"Books  may  be  lent  to  persons  at  a  distance 
by  consent  of  the  prudential  committee." 

Library  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,'  Boston.  —  "Books  are  lent  to  per- 
sons at  a  distance  who  are  known  to  be  en- 
gaged in  scientific  pursuits  requiring  them. 
The  library  committee  has  power  to  lend 
them,  and  so  may  any  member,  he  being  re- 
sponsible for  their  safe  return." 

Williams  College  Libraries,  Williamstown, 
Mass.  —  "Books  are  lent  out  to  clergymen 
and  other  literary  gentlemen,  even  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  college,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  librarian." 

Library  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Worcester,  Mass.  —  "Books  are  occasionally 
lent  out  to  persons  at  a  distance  from  the 
college." 


Brown  University  Libraries,  Providence, 
R,  L  —  "Books  are  occasionally  lent  to  per- 
sons at  a  distance,  by  special  permission  of 
the  library  committee  or  the  corporation." 

Yale  College  Libraries,  New  Haven,  Ct.  — 
"Books  are  lent  to  persons  at  a  distance  on 
application  to  the  library  committee,  and 
without  charge.  For  two  or  three  years  past 
books  have  been  constantly  out  of  town  un- 
der this  regulation." 

Madison  University  Libraries,  Hamilton, 
Nm  Y.  —  "Books  are  always  lent  by  the  libra- 
rian to  gentlemen  of  responsible  character 
who  desire  them.  Books  are  thus  occasion- 
ally lent  to  persons  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance." 

The  New  York  Society  Library,  New  York. 
—"The  trustees  have  full  power  to  extend 
the  use  of  the  library  to  persons  at  a  dis- 
tance." 

Library  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York.  — "Persons  of  standing  in  sci- 
ence, residing  at  a  distance,  have,  by  special 
vote  of  the  Society,  been  allowed  to  take  out 
any  work  from  the  library.  This  is  seldom 
done." 

Libraries  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Princeton,  N.  7.  — "Books  are  lent  out,  and 
occasionally  to  persons  at  a  distance." 

St.  Mary's  College  Library,  Baltimore,  Md. 
—  "With    the    permission    of    the    superior, 
books  may  be  lent  to  persons  at  a  distance." 
Louis  N.  FEIPEL. 

VACATION  READING 

THE  Louisville  public  schools,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Public  Library,  have  prepared 
three  vacation  reading  lists  of  about  100  titles 
each  for  the  pupils  in  the  grades.  The  lists 
are  printed  on  long  slips  folded  in  the  middle 
and  are  intended  to  be  used  also  as  book 
marks.  On  the  first  page  is  the  name  of  the 
list,  a  quotation,  a  blank  for  the  pupil's  name, 
and  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  care 
of  books.  On  the  last  page  is  a  note  from  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools  to  pupils 
recommending  the  list  and  suggesting  that 
they  check  the  titles  as  read.  Separate  dates 
are  fixed  in  September  for  each  of  the  three 
divisions  to  bring  their  lists  to  the  assistant 
superintendent  and  consider  what  has  been 
done.  A  note  to  parents  and  teachers  aims  to 
enlist  their  interest  and  cooperation  in  the 
plan. 

These  lists  were  distributed  to  the  pupils 
on  the  last  day  of  school.  With  each  one 
was  given  also  an  attractive  card,  one  side  of 
which  reads :  "What  to  do  in  vacation."  The 
other  side  has  the  following  invitation : 

"Now  that  vacation  time  is  here  again  there  will 
be  long  days  in  which  to  read  the  books  of  travel 
and  adventure,  of  school  and  home  life,  which  you 
have  been  wanting  to  read  during  the  school  months. 
Come  and  make  use  of  the  books  in  the  children's 
rooms  of  the  main  library  and  its  branches.  Every 
boy  and  girl  should  be  a  member  of  the  library.  If 
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you  do  not  understand  how  to  become  a  member  or 
what  to  do  when  you  have  lost  your  card,  the  libra- 
rians will  be  glad  to  explain.  Bring  your  vacation 
reading  lists  with  you  and  try  the  plan  of  checking 
off  the  books  which  you  have  read.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  help  you." 


THE  BINDING  CLERK'S  SOLILOQUY* 

To    bind   or   not  to   bind  —  that   is   the   question: 

Whether  'tis  wiser  —  in  the  end  — 

To   mend  —  and   mayhap   mend  again  — 

The    hinge   and    sections   of   decrepit   tomes 

Or  —  to  end  all   source   of  future  troubles, 

And    in    repairing    books  — 

Bind   them. 

To   bind  —  to  mend   no  more. 

And  from  a  binding  always  get 

The    wear   and   tear 

With    the    thousand   bumps   and   thumps 

That  books  fall  heir  to. 

'Tis  a  consummation  not  lightly  to  be  scorned. 

To  bind  for  wear  —  not  tear, 

And   so   rebind   again, 

Ay,  there's  the  rub. 

For    in    that   finished   tome    what    ghostly   quirk 

Forsooth  doth  lurk 

Btyond  a  padded  bill  for  binding 

Must   give   us    cause   to   pause  — 

And  cogitate. 

For  there's  a  book-starved   publick 

That  plays  havoc  with  hide-bound  books. 

Then   why  not  buck  and  duck? 

But  who  dares  say  that  even  they 

Will  long  hold  sway 

When  goat  and  pig  like  silly  sheep 

With  cow  and  kid  have  gone   astray? 

Ye  shades  of  noble  books! 

Where  dwells  to-day 

The   honest  skill  and   one-time  pride 

Of  pious  monk  and  learned  scribe? 

This    beastly,    botchy   book 

Is  plainly  not  the  work  in  looks  or  use 

Of  patient  Payne  nor  Aldi  discipulus. 

So   far   have  selfish   fakirs 

Of    acidulated    hides,    perfumed    fabriks    and    coated 

papers, 

Conspired    with    binder    and    publisher    unscrupulous 
To    make   base    commerce    of   bibliopegy, 
That  in  our  ignorance  and  fear 
We  choose  to  fume  and  fret  rather 
Than   court   calamities   we  know    not  of, 
When   by   short  concerted   action 
Of  librarians   and  all  their  faction 
We   could  boycott  the  whole   contraption. 
Take  hope.     Soon  meets  the  A.  L.  A.* 
From  other  fancied  needs  and  problems, 
Good   Lord,   defend  them. 

— O.    E.    NORMAN,    University   of   Illinois   Library 
School. 

Hmei'tcan  Xibrarg  Bssociatton 

Election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year 
resulted  as  follows: 

President,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.;  ist  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf;  2d  vice-pres- 
ident, W.  Dawson  Johnston.  Executive 
Board:  Herbert  Putnam,  Purd  B.  Wright. 

Council:  George  F.  Bowerman,  W.  N.  C. 
Carlton,  Linda  A.  Eastman,  Mary  F.  Isom, 
Judson  T.  Jennings  (elected  by  Council), 
Lawrence  J.  Burpee,  Johnson  Brigham,  Eliza 
G.  Browning,  Julia  Rankin,  Sula  Wagner 
(elected  by  Association).  Inadvertently  an 
error  in  giving  electors  to  Council  was  made 
in  July  L.  j. 

*  Written  before  and  read  at  the  Mackinac  meet- 
ing. 


State  Xibrarg  Commissions 

TENNESSEE  FREE  LIBRARY   COMMISSION 

Although  the  Tennessee  Free  Library  Com- 
mission has  as  yet  received  no  appropriation 
of  money  from  the  state,  it  has  been  doing 
some  good  work. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Williams  Kelley,  the  general 
secretary,  has  attended  several  State  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  this  summer,  and  given  lec- 
tures and  conducted  library  classes  with  ex- 
cellent results. 

There  was  great  interest  taken  by  the 
teachers  and  the  library  spirit  was  notably  de- 
veloped. The  number  of  school  libraries  has 
consequently  increased,  and  there  is  prospect 
for  the  establishment  of  new  public  libraries. 

State  Xibrarg  associations 

NEW    YORK  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Library  week  at  Lake  George  is  scheduled 
for  Sept.  18-25.  The  Executive  committee  of 
the  New  York  Library  Association  will  send 
a  circular  in  regard  to  railroad  rates,  rooms, 
etc.,  to  each  member  of  the  Association  as 
soon  as  the  September  train  schedules  can  be 
obtained  from  the  railroad  companies.  A 
post-card  for  room  reservations  will  be  sent 
at  the  same  time.  The  following  rates  are 
extended  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Sagamore 
to  all  members  of  the  Association  from  Sept. 
13  through  the  month: 

2  in  room  without  bath,  per  day,  $3  each. 

2  in  room  without  bath,  per  week,  $16.50 
each. 

i  in  room  without  bath,  per  day,  $4. 

1  in  room  without  bath,  per  week,  $21. 

2  in  room  with  bath,  per  day,  $3.50  each. 
2  in  room  with  bath,  per  week,  $21  each, 
i  in  room  with  bath,  per  day,  $4.50. 

i  in  room  with  bath,  per  week,  $25. 
The  number  of  inquiries  received  by  the 
Executive  Committee  indicates  a  large  meet- 
ing. Any  person  wishing  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
treasurer,  E.  W.  Gaillard,  209  W.  23d  street, 
New  York  City,  or  with  the  secretary,  Mary 
L.  Davis,  Troy  Public  Library. 

Xibrarp  Clubs 

WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  Western  Massachusetts  Library  Club 
met  on  June  3  at  the  Summit  House  on  Mount 
Holyoke.  At  the  morning  session  a  general 
discussion  on  "Some  library  problems  and 
how  to  meet  them"  was  conducted  by  Miss 
Alice  Shepard,  the  problems  considered  being 
Public  libraries  in  relation  to  the  circulating 
libraries,  Travelling  libraries  for  foreigners, 
The  reserve  system,  and  Public  libraries  in 
relation  with  the  moving  picture  shows. 
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At  the  afternoon  session  an  address  was 
given  on  "Outdoors  in  the  library;  or,  Books 
and  nature,"  by  Rev.  John  Coleman  Adams. 
Officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected  as 
follows:  president,  George  Lothrop  Lewis, 
Westfield  Athenaeum  ;  vice-president,  John 
Adams  Lowe,  Williams  College  Library,  Mrs. 
May  A.  Cook,  Athol  Public  Library;  secre- 
tary, Hazel  M.  Benjamin,  Springfield  City 
Library;  treasurer,  Lucy  M.  Bradley,  Clarke 
Library,  Northampton  ;  recorder,  James  A. 
Lowell,  Springfield  City  Library. 


Xibrarp  Scbools  anfc 
Classes 


MAINE   SUMMER   LIBRARY    CLASS 

The  Maine  Library  Commission  held  a 
second  session  of  a  summer  class  for  library 
training  at  the  University  of  Maine,  Orono, 
Maine,  July  6  to  July  27,  1910. 

The  work  was  designed  for  librarians  of 
small  libraries  and  library  assistants  who 
cannot  leave  their  work  for  an  extended 
course  in  a  regular  library  school. 

The  course  of  study  was  planned  to  accom- 
plish the  most  possible  within  three  weeks. 
Simple  cataloging,  classification,  accessioning, 
shelf-listing,  book-selection,  ordering  and 
reference  work  will  be  the  regular  lessons, 
while  lectures  dealing  upon  various  other 
subjects  of  interest  and  importance  such  as 
rebinding,  administration,  assistants,  reports, 
statistics,  etc.,  completed  the  program.  The 
entire  library  of  the  University  was  placed  at 
the  service  of  students  attending  the  class. 

NEW    YORK   STATE    LIBRARY    SCHOOL 

The  school  year  ended  June  24,  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  was 
conferred  or,  the  following  students  :  Helen 
Coffin,  Kate  M.  Firmin,  Anna  B.  Gilnack, 
Galen  W.  Hill,  Carleton  B.  Joeckei,  John  B. 
Kaiser,  Harriet  C.  Long,  Fanny  E.  Mar- 
quand,  Isabella  K.  Rhodes,  Bertha  Wake- 
field  and  Ruth  E.  Warren. 

SUMMER   SCHOOL 

The  I3th  session-  of  the  Summer  School, 
with  Miss  Corinne  Bacon  in  charge,  opened 
June  i  and  closed  July  13. 

The  experiment  of  offering  two  consecu- 
tive courses  of  three  weeks  each  in  place  of 
the  gcreral  six  weeks'  course  was  tried  with 
very  good  results.  Although  individual  in- 
structors felt  the  pressure  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  their  courses,  this  arrangement  proved 
to  be  an  accommodation  to  a  number  of  li- 
brary workers  who  wanted  only  certain  sub- 
jects or  who  could  not  take  the  time  for  more 
extended  study,  and  at  the  same  time  it  satis- 
fied those  who  wanted  a  fairly  complete  gen- 
eral course. 

Course  A  was  devoted  exclusively  to  bib- 


liography, government  documents  and  refer- 
ence work,  presented  respectively" by  Mr.  W. 
S.  Biscoe,  Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  F.  K. 
Walter. 

Course  B  was  concerned  mainly  with  clas- 
sification, detailed  cataloging  and  the  assign- 
ment of  subject  headings.  Miss  Bacon  taught 
the  detailed  cataloging  and  gave  one  lecture 
on  shelflisting,  and  was  ably  assisted  in  this 
course  by  Miss  Zaidee  M.  Brown,  who  taught 
classification  and  book  numbers,  and  by  Miss 
Jennie  D.  Fellows,  who  presented  the  difficult 
matter  of  subject  headings  with  unusual  clear- 
ness and  thoroughness. 

There  were  32  lectures  or  class  appoint- 
ments in  each  course,  nearly  all  of  which  re- 
quired from  two  to  five  hours'  study  and 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

Thirty  students  were  in  attendance,  19  of 
whom  came  from  15  different  libraries  in 
New  York  state.  Seventeen  students  re- 
mained for  both  courses. 

Following  is  the  list  of  students  who  com- 
pleted either  one  course  or  both  courses  and 
received  certificates : 

Course  A 

Caswell,  Wanda  M.,  assistant  Elmhurst 
Branch,  Queens  Borough  Public  Library. 

Hills,  Grace  M.,  assistant  Issue  Department, 
Public  Library  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Washington,  D.C 

Liebmann,  Estelle  L.,  junior  assistant, 
Brownsville  Branch,  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Sprague,  William  Rv  assistant  librarian, 
Coast  Artillery  School  Library,  Fort  Mon- 
roe, Va. 

Course  B 

Bryan,  Edna  G.,  assistant  librarian  Hobart 
College  Library,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Cassidy,  Sarah  R.,  assistant  Pruyn  Library, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Glen,  Laura  C.,  cataloger  Public  Library, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Griswold,  Grace  E.,  assistant  Card  Section, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

McNeal,  Mrs.  E.  Jennie,  librarian  Public  Li- 
brary, Lansing,  Mich. 

Woodbridge,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.,  assistant  Public 
Library,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Courses  A  and  B 

Annis,  Ima  M.,  assistant  Public  Library,  Sar- 
atoga Springs,  N.  Y. 

Barlow,  Margaret  D.,  assistant  Cabanne 
Branch,  Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Barton,  Natalie  H.,  assistant  librarian  H. 
Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  Li- 
brary, New  Orleans,  La. 

Cooper,  Mary  E.,  assistant  Hamilton  Fish 
Park  Branch,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Emery,  Cynthia  M.,  librarian  Public  Library, 
Mount  Kisco,  N  Y. 

Gibson,  Edith  D.,  assistant  usth  Street 
Branch,  New  York  Public  Library. 
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Goerts,  Anna,  assistant  Cabanne  Branch, 
Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jennings,  Lou  L.,  acting  assistant  Library  of 
the  Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Kinney,  Grace  E.,  assistant  Morrisania 
Branch,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Kraemer,  Emma  J.,  children's  librarian,  Pub- 
lic Library,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Macfarlane,  Florence  G.,  first  assistant  As- 
toria Branch,  iQueens  Borough  Public  Li- 
brary. 

'Quigley.  Margery  C,  assistant  Delivery  Sta- 
tions Department,  Public  Library,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Seymour,  Helen  M.,  general  assistant  Public 
Library,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

PERSONAL    NOTES 

Callahan,  Miss  Lilian  J.,  '10,  is  cataloging 
the  private  library  of  Dr.  A.  Vander  Veer, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dresser,  Miss  Annie  S.,  'o4-'os,  for  the  past 
three  years  librarian  of  the  East  End  branch 
of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Tobey  in  April. 

Frost,  Miss  Elizabeth  R.,  *O3-'o4,  who  is 
acting  as  librarian  of  the  Southbridge  (Mass.) 
Public  Library  during  the  summer  months, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Silas 
Bronson  Library  at  Waterbury,  Ct,  begin- 
ning Sept.  i. 

Greenman,  Mr.  Edward  D.,  '07- '09,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Copyright  Office  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  where  he  will  have  charge  of  the 
Classification  division. 

Hirshberg,  Mr.  Herbert  S.,  B.L.S.  '05,  ref- 
erence librarian  Cleveland  Public  Library, 
and  Miss  Blanche  Lowe  were  married  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  June  16. 

Hooker,  Mr.  D.  Ashley,  'o6-'o7,  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  librarian  for  the  H.  H. 
Franklin  Manufacturing  Company  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  is  now  engaged  in  cataloging  the 
library  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point. 

Knowlton,  Miss  Julia  C,  B.L.S.,  '06,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  assistant  in  Syracuse 
University  Library  and  instructor  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library  School  to  become  assistant 
in  the  Reference  department  of  the  Newark 
(N.  T.)  Free  Public  Library. 

Stanley,  Miss  Harriet  H.,  '05,  since  1899 
school  reference  librarian  of  the  Brookline 
(Mass.)  Public  Library,  has  resigned  this 
position  to  become  assistant  in  the  Library 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington. 

EDNA  M.  SANDERSON,  Registrar. 

TRevlews 

BOSTWICK,  Arthur  E.     The  American  public 
library.    N.  Y.,  Appleton,  1910.    394  p.  D. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  no  more  compre- 


hensive than  its  contents.  There  is  not  a 
branch  of  library  work  that  has  not  been 
allotted  its  place  and  its  proportionate  amount 
of  space  in  this  historical  and  descriptive 
record  of  the  library  profession  and  its  ad- 
vancement. The  preface  briefly  but  graph- 
ically sketches  the  author's  intention  regard- 
ing the  scope  of  the  book,  while  the  contents 
adequately  supplement  the  foreword  and 
bring  to  notice  at  a  glance  the  vast  amount 
of  material  and  information  treated  and 
stored.  The  book  is  rather  a  work  of  infor- 
mation than  inspiration,  the  process  rather 
than  the  purpose  of  the  work  being  the  idea 
most  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the  author. 
As  a  reference  work  for  the  library  assistant, 
the  library  school  student  and  the  interested 
general  reader  seeking  information  in  the 
clearest  and  most  compact  form  on  any  one 
phase  of  library  work  it  is  invaluable. 
Though  the  author's  connection  for  years 
with  one  of  the  largest  library  systems  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  might  well 
have  tempted  him  to  go  into  detail,  tiresome 
detail,  of  processes  as  conducted  in  that  li- 
brary alone,  he  nobly  restrained  the  impulse, 
if  it  ever  actuated  him,  and  referred  to  the 
New  York  Public  Library  as  a  sample  rather 
than  a  model  library,  whenever  that  compari- 
son best  suited  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion, 
without  ignoring  other  libraries  and  the  work 
they  have  done.  In  fact  so  impersonal  in 
many  respects  does  the  author's  attitude  im- 
press one  to  be  that  he  strikes  the  reader  as 
having  stood  alertly,  it  is  true,  but  neutrally 
on  the  outside  as  an  intelligent  and  interested 
but  impartial  observer  and  recorder  of  facts 
rather  than  as  one  connected  with  the  work 
from  the  inside.  It  is  true  that  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  work  and  its  intent  would  in- 
evitably result  in  the  writer's  seeming  to 
adopt  the  outsider's  point  of  vantage,  in  or- 
der to  present  his  facts  as  logically  and  as 
completely  and  historically  correct  as  he  has 
succeeded  in  doing.  This  impression  has 
been  gathered  largely  from  the  fact  that  the 
author's  own  opinions  and  convictions  are 
rarely  given,  but  whenever  they  are  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  fact,  and  whatever  Dr.  Bost- 
wick  says  sounds  final  and  convincing,  satis- 
fying the  reader  that  little  could  be  added 
either  to  the  subject  itself  or  to  the  way  in 
which  it  is  presented.  THERESA  HITCHLER. 

DRAMATIC  INDEX  for  1909.  Covering  articles 
and  illustrations  concerning  the  stage  and 
its  players  in  the  periodicals  of  America 
and  England;  with  a  record  of  books  on 
the  drama  and  of  texts  of  plays  published 
during  1909:  edited  by  Frederick  Winthrop 
Faxon,  A.B. ;  compiled  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  24  librarians.  Bost.,  Boston  Book 
Co..  1910.  215  p.  8°,  $3.50. 
The  wide  popular  interest  in  matters  con- 
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cerning  the  stage,  and  the  lack  of  an  index 
dealing  adequately  with  the  mass  of  material 
on  this  subject  appearing  regularly  in  the 
magazines,  furnishes  the  reason  for  the  pub- 
lication of  an  analytical  index  confined  to  this 
special  field.  The  "Dramatic  index"  was  an- 
nounced in  the  July,  1909,  number  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Bibliography,  of  which  it  has  be- 
come a  regular  feature,  the  first  installment 
appearing  in  the  October  issue.  The  first 
accumulation  (for  the  year  1909)  is  pub- 
lished as  Part  2  of  the  Annual  Magazine 
Subject-Index,  and  is  issued  separately  also. 

The  work  purports  to  index  "some  150 
titles  in  all,"  but  careful  examination  shows 
that  there  are  but  few  references  to  any  ex- 
cept the  64  periodicals  indexed  regularly. 
However,  this  will  not  impair  its  usefulness 
to  any  serious  extent,  since  these  64  are  the 
periodicals  usually  found  in  a  general  library. 

The  indexing  has  been  carried  out  much 
more  minutely  than  in  the  well-known  in- 
dexes already  in  use.  The  aim  has  been  to 
make  it  an  exhaustive  index,  in  one  alphabet, 
to  everything  concerning  the  stage:  drama, 
opera,  vaudeville,  dancing,  pantomime,  mov- 
ing pictures,  pageants,  actors,  opera  singers, 
dancers,  playwrights,  composers,  librettists. 
By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  headings 
are  names  of  actors  and  singers,  and  the 
titles  of  plays  and  operas,  the  class  being 
given  after  each  entry. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  in- 
dexing of  pictures.  It  is  shown  by  abbrevia- 
tions whether  the  reference  is  to  an  illus- 
trated article ;  a  portrait,  singly,  in  group,  or 
in  costume;  or  scenes  from  a  play.  The  en- 
try of  portraits  in  costume  under  the  name 
of  the  character  in  the  play  or  opera  makes 
of  the  index  an  excellent  guide  to  the  cos- 
tume of  historical  personages,  and  special 
periods  and  styles  of  dress. 

With  equal  clearness  ^references  are  given 
to  synopses  of  plots,  productions  or  criti- 
cisms of  plays,  and  biographical  or  critical 
sketches  of  persons.  It  includes  not  only 
the  long  articles  usually  covered  in  the  gen- 
eral periodical  indexes,  but  parts  of  articles 
and  single  paragraphs.  The  length  is  indi- 
cated by  giving  the  inclusive  pages,  or  if  less 
•than  a  page,  by  a  fraction  in  brackets  after 
the  page  number.  A  well  carried  out  system 
of  cross  references  between  real  names  of 
persons  and  their  stage  names  and  produc- 
tions in  which  they  have  taken  part,  and  be- 
tween plays  and  playwrights,  etc.,  furnishes 
the  key  to  all  references  on  a  subject  with- 
out repetition  of  the  full  entries.  It  would 
add  to  the  ease  and  quickness  with  which  the 
index  can  be  consulted  if  the  headings  were 
printed  in  heavier  type,  as  is  done  in  the 
Magazine  Subject-Index. 

The  inclusion  of  references  to  reviews  of 
new  books  on  dramatic  subjects,  and  the 
texts  of  plays,  in  foreign  languages  as  well 


as  in  English,  adds  considerably  to  the  value 
of  the  index.  The  number  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  card  is  given  when  possible.  It  is 
admitted  in  the  preface  that  not  all  the  books 
of  the  year  have  been  noted,  because  of  the 
late  date  that  this  feature  of  this  work  was 
decided  upon,  but  greater  completeness  is 
promised  for  succeeding  issues.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  index  will  be  found  useful 
to  enough  libraries  to  insure  the  continuation 
of  a  work  so  carefully  compiled  and  edited, 
and  which  covers  its  special  field  so  thor- 
oughly. CALVIN  W.  Foss. 

GRIFFIN,  Grace  Gardner,  comp.  Writings  on 
American  history,  1908.  A  bibliography  of 
books  and  articles  on  United  States  and 
Canadian  history  published  during  the  year 
1908,  with  some  memoranda  on  other  por- 
tions of  America.  N,  Y.,  Macmillan,  1910. 
xviii-f  174  p.  O.  $2.50. 

We  have  here  the  third  annual  volume  of 
this  very  useful  undertaking,  subsidized  as 
were  the  former  volumes  by  six  individuals 
and  eleven  historical  societies.  The  general 
plan  of  the  volumes  for  1906  and  1907  ( see  re- 
views in  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  Nov.,  1908 ;  Sept., 
1909)  is  followed  in  this  case.  While  it  is 
designed  to  include  in  the  volume  "all  books 
and  articles  however  brief  which  contain  any- 
thing of  value  to  the  history  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  Canada,"  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  cover  also  other  por- 
tions of  America  so  far  as  materials  about 
them  have  been  published  in  the  continental 
United  States,  Canada  or  Europe.  The 
scheme  of  arrangement  is  made  plain  by  a 
table  of  contents,  and  the  materials  are  made 
available  by  means  of  an  index  of  more  than 
100  columns  (pp.  140-174),  giving  personal 
names,  place  names  and  subjects.  Some  titles 
are  analyzed;  others  are  annotated,  and  in 
many  cases  reference  is  made  to  standard 
periodicals  where  the  particular  work  has 
been  reviewed.  The  entries  of  books  are  full, 
with  name  of  publisher ;  pagination  is  stated, 
but  size  notation  is  seldom  recorded.  The 
articles  analyzed  from  periodicals  or  other 
serial  publications  are  established  by  adequate 
reference  to  volume  and  inclusive  pages  and, 
when  possible,  the  month  of  issue  is  also  in- 
cluded. Like  its  predecessors,  the  volume  is 
well  planned  typographically.  Boldface  and 
italic  fonts  lend  themselves  to  serviceableness. 
While  we  have  noticed  the  absence  of  some 
minor  publications  of  1908,  it  is  not  likely 
that  there  are  many  omissions. 

It  is  understood  that  the  subsidy  for  these 
annual  volumes  operates  for  five  years;  but 
it  is  hoped,  now  that  historical  scholars  and 
librarians  have  been  favored  with  so  indis- 
pensable a  tool,  that  a  way  will  be  found  to 
continue  these  valuable  annual  volumes  in- 
definitely. VICTOR  HUGO  PALTSITS. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES  IN  THE 


STATE   OF    WISCONSIN,    FOR   THE    YEARS 

AND  1911.     Issued  by  C  P.  Gary,  state  su- 

perintendent.     Madison,    Wis.,    Democrat 

Printing  Company,  1910.    8°,  xv,  366  p. 

This  publication  is  very  much  more  than  a 
list  of  books.  It  is,  in  addition,  an  element- 
ary manual  of  library  economy  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  untrained  persons  acting  as 
township  librarians. 

By  the  Wisconsin  school  code  of  1909,  it  is 
provided  that  10  cents  for  each  person  of 
school  age  shall  be  appropriated  annually 
from  the  district  school  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  township  libraries.  The  state  su- 
perintendent has  prepared  a  list  of  1225  titles 
from  which  the  township  libraries  must  be 
selected.  "The  contract  for  supplying  the 
books  has  been  let  to  the  Eau  Claire  Book 
and  Stationery  Company,  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Books  to  be  paid  for  with  the  township  li- 
brary funds  must  not  be  purchased  from  any 
other  person  or  firm." 

The  list  fills  261  pages.  The  grouping  fol- 
lows the  Dewey  classification,  but  unusual 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  such  headings  as  the 
following:  Fairy  stories,  fables,  folk-lore; 
song  books  and  books  about  music  ;  flags  ; 
books  about  Indians,  and  Indian  stories  ;  his- 
torical fiction.  There  are  also  books  for  the 
use  of  teachers,  books  for  youngest  children, 
and  picture  books.  A  number  of  the  groups 
are  subdivided  into  books  for  the  lower,  mid- 
dle and  upper  forms. 

Each  title  is  followed  by  a  brief  estimate 
of  the  worth  of  the  book,  the  Dewey  classifi- 
cation number,  and  subject  and  other  head- 
ings needed  to  catalog  the  book.  The  list 
price  and  the  contract  price  are  also  given. 

Following  the  list  are  14  pages  explanatory 
of  library  methods,  with  sample  catalog  cards  ; 
a  simplified  classification  for  children's  books  ; 
an  article  on  the  "Care  and  repair  of  books," 
by  Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Sawyer,  recently  of  the 
Wisconsin  Library  School;  and  one  on  "Dis- 
infection of  library  books,"  by  Prof.  W.  D. 
Frost.  Then  there  are  39  pages  of  subject 
headings,  followed  by  number,  title  and  au- 
thor, indexes  to  the  list  of  titles. 

In  the  preface  are  given  the  laws  relating 
to  school  libraries,  and  the  library  regula- 
tions as  prescribed  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent. 

The  titles  in  this  list  appear  to  have  been 
well  selected,  but  even  though  the  selection  in 
itself  were  not  noteworthy,  the  list  would  be 
worth  while  because  of  the  auxiliary  material. 
With  this  publication  alone  any  one  well  sup- 
plied with  common  sense  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  conducting  a  small  library  according 
to  modern  methods.  The  "list"  should  be  ob- 
tainable not  only  by  township  librarians,  but 
by  anv  inexperienced  person  who  is  called 
upon  to  conduct  a  library. 

FREDERICK  C.  HICKS. 


PERIODICALS 

Library,  The,  July,  contains  "Recent  for- 
eign literature,"  by  Elizabeth  Lee ;  "The  Na- 
tional Library  of  Wales,"  by  John  Ballinger; 
"Some  notices  of  men  connected  with  the 
English  booktrade  from  the  plea  rolls  of 
Henry  vii./'  by  Henry  R.  Plomer;  "John 
Philip  —  notes  for  a  bibliography,"  by  W.  W. 
Greg;  "On  the  library  at  King  Edward  vi. 
School,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  (postscript)" 
by  A.  T.  B.  and  C.  G. 

Library  Work,  July,  contains  the  "Bibliog- 
raphy and  digest  of  current  library  literature," 
April-June,  1910. 

California  Libraries,  News  Notes  (vol.  5, 
n°-  3))  July>  contains  an  account  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  California  Library  Asso- 
ciation, besides  the  usual  notes  on  California 
libraries,  the  State  Library,  etc. 

Library  Association  Record,  July,  contains 
"The  relation  between  the  public  library  and 
the  museum,"  by  Henry  D.  Roberts. 

Library  World,  July,  contains  "The  library 
and  the  assistant :  staff  organization,"  by  John 
Barr;  and  "Fulham  Public  Libraries  (illus- 
trated)." 

Cardiff  Libraries'  Revieiv,  June-July,  con- 
tains "The  poetry  of  the  sea,"  by  Mildred 
Spencer ;  "What  to  read  on  elementary  psy- 
chology," by  Marion  J.  Gray;  and  "The  se- 
cret of  Dickens's  influence." 

Bollettino  delle  BibUotcche  Popolari,  July 
16,  contains  a  note  by  Captain  Augusto  Capon 
on  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  libraries  for 
sailors. 

Revista  de  Archives,  Bibliotecas  y  Museos. 
March-April,  contains  a  continuation  of 
Jose  Alemany's  historical  discussion  of  the 
geography  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  in  the 
texts  of  Greek  writers,  likewise  a  continua- 
tion of  Antonio  Aguilar  y  Cano's  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Francisco  Cano,  the  continua- 
tion of  Ricardo  del  Arco's  History  of  print- 
ing in  Huesca,  the  continuation  of  the  Arabic 
documents  of  the  Nazari  court  of  Granada, 
edited  by  Mariano  Caspar  Remiro,  contin- 
uations of  the  catalog  of  drawings  in  the  Na- 
tional Library,  and  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  accounts  and  trials  of  Spanish  Protestants 
in  the  i6th  century. 

Ceska  Osvcta  (Bohemian  Culture)  for  May 
and  June  contains  the  following  interesting 
articles :  "The  organization  of  the  Vienna 
Bohemian  societies  for  cultural  work,"  by 
Dr.  Karll  English;  "Well-trained  librarians," 
by  Lad.  J.  Zivny;  "The  musical  education  of 
the  Bohemian  people,"  by  Fr.  Homolka ;  "Bo- 
hemian library  statistics,"  by  C.  Al.  Tuhacek: 
"Travelling  exhibitions  of  reproductions  of 
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Bohemian  paintings,"  by  Jaroslay  Komper; 
"General  review  of  the  Slavonian  literary 
world/'  by  Jan  Hejret. 

AMERICAN   LIBRARIES 

Bangor  (Me.}  P.  L.  (27th  rpt.  —  year 
1909.)  Added  2012  (purchase  742,  gift  994)  ; 
total  68,423.  Issued,  home  use  89,099;  read- 
ing room  use  15,654.  Registration  5360.  Re- 
ceipts $11,867.18;  expenses  $9952.14  (salaries 
$4071.88). 

A  new  library  building  is  needed. 

Berkshire  (Mass.)  Athcnaum  and  Mu- 
seum. (Rpt.  —  year  ending  June,  1910;  in 
Quarterly  Bulletin,  July,  1910,  p.  8-II.) 

The  library  totals  55,391  bound  vols.  and 
12,023  pm.  About  500  stereoscopic  views 
have  been  added  to  the  collection  owned  by 
the  Athenaeum.  The  Sunday  attendance  has 
ranged  between  35  and  90  persons.  About 
looo  more  books  were  read  this  year  than 
last. 

Boston  (Mass.)  American  Congregational 
Association  L.  (57th  rpt.  —  year  ending  May, 
1910.)  Added  792;  total  57,672. 

The  largest  special  collection  in  the  library 
is  the  Bishop  Stubbs  collection,  numbering 
6000  volumes.  The  library  also  includes, 
among  many  other  treasures,  eight  priceless 
volumes  of  incunabula  published  before  the 
year  1500. 

The  library  is  still  adding  to  its  collection 
books  by  Congregationalists  and  books  on 
Congregationalism. 

Boston  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (s8th  rpt. —  year 
ending  Jan.  31,  1910.)  Added  38,637  (26,297 
by  purchase,  9357  gifts).  Issued,  home  use 
1,647,846  (central  lib.  issued  297,567,  from 
central  lib.  through  branches  and  reading 
room  stations  75,372,  from  branches  and  read- 
ing room  stations  1,124,456).  Receipts  $398,- 
330.90;  expenses  $357,789.03  (salaries  $i99r 
097.32,  books  $30,77978;  printing  $11,615.28, 
gas  $2858.01,  electric  lighting  $1205.50,  tele- 
phone $540.27). 

Considerable  improvements  and  repairs 
have  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  main 
and  in  the  branch  buildings.  New  bookcases 
and  shelves  have  been  placed  in  the  branch 
buildings.  There  was  a  net  decline  in  the 
circulation  for  the  year  of  21,576  volumes. 
More  than  one-third  of  this  loss,  namely, 
7475  volumes,  was  found  at  the  Jamaica  Plain 
Branch,  which  since  the  fire  at  Curtis  Hall  in 
December,  1908,  has  been  operated  in  re- 
stricted quarters  with  only  part  of  its  col- 
lection upon  the  shelves.  A  few  of  the 
branches  and  reading  room  stations,  however, 
report  an  increase  in  their  direct  circulation. 
The  system  now  embraces  n  principal 
branches  and  17  reading  room  stations  or 
"minor"  branches. 

The  entire  percentage  of  fiction  circulated 
was  52.3. 

The  registration  department  records  the 
number  of  available  cards  held  bv  men  and 


boys  as  27,941,  and  by  women  and  girls  58,163. 
The  teachers'  cards  number  4782.  There 
were  58,949  volumes  issued  for  home  use 
from  the  Children's  department  at  the  central 
library,  as  compared  with  57,551  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  the  Fine  arts  department 
there  have  been  added  472  photographs,  442 
half-tone  reproductions  and  a  few  lantern 
slides,  making  a  total  in  the  collection  of 
19,774  photographs,  8626  half-tone  and  proc- 
ess pictures,  1868  colored  photographs,  and 
2745  lantern  slides.  To  the  Allen  A.  Brown 
music  collection  529  volumes  have  been 
added,  of  which  296 -were  presented  by  Mr. 
Brown. 

To  the  Patent  department  391  volumes 
were  added,  making  a  total  of  10,968  in  this 
department,  in  which  the  files  have  been  con- 
sulted by  8538  persons,  a  gain  of  1744  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  In  the 
newspaper  room  of  the  central  library  265 
volumes  of  newspapers  were  added  to  the 
files.  There  are  now  7243  bound  volumes  of 
newspapers  in  the  collection.  A  tablet  in 
memory  of  William  C.  Todd,  donor  of  a  sum 
of  $50,000  to  the  city,  the  income  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  newspapers  for 
the  library,  has  been  placed  upon  the  wall  of 
the  newspaper  reading  room. 

In  the  trustees'  report  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  need  of  more  suitable  buildings  for  the 
branches  and  to  the  desirability  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pension  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
employees  worn  out  in  the  library's  service. 

On  Nov.  8,  1909,  Mr.  James  Lyman  Whit- 
ney completed  40  years  of  service  in  the  li- 
brary. For  20  years  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Catalog  department,  and  on  March  31,  1899, 
he  became  acting  librarian,  and  on  Dec.  22, 
1899,  librarian.  He  resigned  as  librarian  Feb. 
i,  1903,  and  became  chief  of  the  Statistical 
department.  "He  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  in  the  library  profession,  and  a  rec- 
ognition of  his  valuable  service  and  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  library 
trustees  was  accorded  to  him  by  this  celebra- 
tion of  his  4Oth  anniversary." 

Bradford  (Pa.)  Carnegie  P.  L.  (Rpt- 
year  ending  Feb.  28,  1910.)  Added  1789; 
total  15,577.  Issued,  home  use  89,904  (69,199 
adult,  20,705  juv.).  Registration  1087  (fict. 
76.08  per  cent.).  Receipts  $5950:  expenses 
$595O  (salaries  $2820,  books  $1455). 

Concord  (N.  H.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.,  1909.)  "The 
number  of  books  charged  at  the  loan-desk 
during  the  past  12  months  was  93,161,  a  higher 
figure  than  usual,  though  3577  short  of  that 
of  last  year.  The  wonder  is  that  our  loss  in 
circulation  is  not  greater.  For  with  count- 
less persons  spending  their  leisure  and  eye- 
sight at  the  shows  which  have  multiplied ; 
with  scores  of  people  stopping  their  auto- 
mobiles at  the  library  only  long  enough  to 
step  in  and  get  a  book  renewed;  with  the  in- 
creasing devotion  to  cards,  and  with  hun- 
dreds losing  the  reading  habit  because  of  the 
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multiplying  activities  of  their  lives ;  with  banks 
subscribing  for  monetary  magazines  for  their 
clerks,  mills  taking  textile  journals  for  their 
operatives,  railroads  providing  reading  ropms 
and  reading  matter  for  their  hands,  and  every 
corporation  trying  thus  to  raise  the  efficiency 
of  its  employees ;  it  will  have  to  be  accepted 
by  librarians,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  they 
can  muster,  that  their  business  is  up  against 
the  competitive  spirit  of  the  age." 

Detroit  (Mich.)  P.  L.  (45th  rpt.  —  year 
1909.)  Added  18,262  (by  purchase  I5>574» 
gift  1644,  binding  1044)  ;  total  252,000.  Is- 
sued, home  use  830,259  (central  lib.  363,248, 
branches  364,048).  Receipts  $161,964.80;  ex- 
penses $108,072.31  (books  $15,672.73,  salaries, 
staff  $45,184.68,  insurance  $186.37,  ^ue^ 
$2224.45,  furniture  $2256.49). 

There  are  now  eight  branches  in  active  op- 
eration. There  were  no  new  ones  opened 
during  the  year,  although  applications  are  on 
file  for  two  more.  Several  of  the  branches 
have  been  very  unsuitably  located  and  the 
library  has  considered  it  more  important  to 
have  the  quarters  of  existing  branches  satis- 
factory before  establishing  others.  On  July 
I  the  branch  formerly  on  Grand  River  avenue 
was  moved  into  the  fine  new  building  made 
possible  for  it  through  the  generosity  of  the 
James  E.  Scripps  estate.  In  December,  the 
branch  located  at  West  End  avenue,  Delray, 
was  moved  into  more  satisfactory  quarters 
on  West  Jefferson  avenue. 

An  appropriation  of  about  $28,000  to  pro- 
vide for  a  lot  and  building  has  been  made  for 
the  branch  on  Gratiot  avenue,  near  Mc- 
Dougall.  The  new  site  is  about  three  blocks 
east  of  the  present  location.  An  effort  was 
made,  unsuccessfully,  to  remove  another 
branch,  that  on  Dix  avenue,  to  more  desir- 
able quarters.  Work  with  factories  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  library  with  very  gratifying 
results. 

Galcsburg  (III.)  P.  L.  (36th  rpt.  — year 
ending  May  31,  1910.)  Added  1822;  total 
38,087.  Borrowers'  cards  issued,  986;  bor- 
rowers' cards  renewed  740.  Issued,  home 
use  95,447;  ref.  use  49,483;  issued  through 
schools  6044.  (Total  circulation  151,874.) 
No.  visitors  143,361.  Total  receipts  $9617.82; 
expenses  $6980.52  (salaries  $2976.02,  period- 
icals $403.13,  binding  $507.87,  books  $979.69, 
lighting  $390.48). 

The  lack  of  adequate  funds  necessitated  in- 
adequate purchase  of  books.  More  new  books 
for  the  children's  room  are  needed  especially. 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (35th  rpt.  —  year 
1909.)  Added  3137  (by  gift  341,  by  purchase 
2707,  by  binding1  periodicals  89)  ;  total  92,500. 
New  carcjs  issued  2199.  No.  cardholders  reg- 
istered since  new  registration  began  July  13, 
1906,  13,675.  Total  circulation  193.034  (juv. 
59,144).  Receipts  $20,856.47;  expenses  $20,- 
187.31  (salaries,  lib.  service  $8157.98,  books 
$3410.74,  music  $83.73,  fuel  $644.88,  binding 
$961.76,  building  and  grounds  $763.24). 


The  circulation  from  the  picture  collection 
through  schools,  study  clubs,  and  exhibitions 
at  the  library  was  78,823 ;  through  the  schools 
alone  it  was  14,906.  The  juvenile  circulation 
for  the  year  was  29,394,  °r  412  rnore  than  in 
1908.  "The  duplicate  pay  collection  of  new 
fiction  was  popular.  When  the  books  had 
paid  for  themselves  and  ceased  to  circulate 
well,  if  needed,  they  were  given  to  the  li- 
brary." 

The  total  number  of  volumes  cataloged  was 
about  6500;  1315  volumes  were  bound  at  an 
average  cost  of  59  cents  each.  Some  impor- 
tant changes  were  made  in  the  building,  the 
lighting  being  improved  by  the  use  of  Tung- 
sten electric  lamps.  The  old  newspaper  read- 
ing room  was  changed  into  a  lecture  room 
seating  about  50,  with  facilities  for  display- 
ing fine  books  and  prints  owned  by  the  library. 

The  circulation  at  the  Bradford  Branch  was 
33,812;  at  the  Washington  Square  Branch  it 
was  24,412. 

The  approximate  number  of  distributing 
points  for  books  outside  the  main  library  and 
including  school  rooms,  associations  and  Sun- 
day schools  was  80. 

Houston  {Tex.}  Lyceum  and  Carre gie  L. 
(6th  rpt. — year  ending  April  30,  1909;  from 
local  press.)  Added  3139  (gifts  324)  ;  total 
28,771.  Issued,  home  use  93,976  (main  lib. 
87.680,  colored  branch  4494).  Registration 
3761.  Receipts  $10,296.59;  expenses  $9905.67 
(salaries  $4127.90,  books  $2085.04,  stationery 
and  supplies  $253.95;  colored  branch,  salaries 
and  books  $446.11). 

The  circulation  statistics  show  a  gratifying 
increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  of  adult 
non-fiction  loaned.  This  number  was  22  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  Library  service  to  schools 
less  accessible  has  been  continued  in  order 
that  the  children  who  find  it  difficult  to  come 
to  the  library  may  receive  library  books. 
The  school  supplementary  readers  have  been 
circulated  from  the  library  as  usual. 

There  was  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  use  of  German  books,  the  number  loaned 
(1269)  being  twice  that  of  last  year.  The 
use  of  these  books  seems  to  be  limited  only 
by  the  size  of  the  collection,  and  a  large 
number  should  be  added  to  the  collection 
next  year. 

The  circulation  from  the  children's  room 
was  24,155,  of  which  17,880  were  fiction. 

A  number  of  changes  were  made  during 
the  year  in  the  arrangements  of  the  library. 
The  reading  room  was  moved  upstairs  and 
new  shelving  was  installed. 

"  Good  use  has  been  made  of  the  branch 
for  negroes  opened  in  the  Colored  High 
School  in  May,  1909.  The  largest  use  is 
made  by  the  children.  Of  the  4494  volumes 
circulated  2610  were  juveniles;  764  borrowers 
have  registered.  The  reading  room  in  which 
ten  magazines  and  three  newspapers  are  re- 
ceived had  an  average  monthly  attendance  of 
150  readers.  The  library  has  been  opened 
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daily  from  3  until  9  o'clock  and  Sundays  from 
3  until  6.  Six  story  hours  have  been  held  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  25  children.  Audiences  also  included 
teachers  and  parents.  Among  the  stories 
told  were  stories  from  ancient  myths,  Uncle 
Remus,  Bible  stories,  Christmas  stories,  David 
and  Goliah,  Story  of  Joseph,  Epaminondas, 
The  Forty  Thieves,  The  King  of  the  Fen, 
and  Rikki  Ticci  Tavi.  Some  of  the  stories 
were  told  by  the  librarian  and  others  were 
told  by  teachers.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
librarian,  Emma  Myers,  for  her  faithful  work 
and  interest  in  the  library." 

Lincoln  (Neb.}  City  L.  (Rpt—  year  end- 
ing May  31,  1910.)  Added  3568  (3322  by 
purchase,  104  by  gift,  142  by  binding  period- 
icals). Cards  in  force  10,527.  Issued,  home 
use  175,979,  of  which  108,798  were  from  the 
adult  department  and  67,181  from  the  juve- 
nile department.  One  important  accomplish- 
ment of  the  year  has  been  the  opening  of  the 
Northeast  Branch  library  to  the  public.  Miss 
Hagey  resigned  as  librarian  in  April  and  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  Home. 

New  Britain  (Cf.)  Institute  L.  (s6th  rpt. 
—  year  ending  March  31,  1910.)  Added  1274 
by  purchase,  977  by  gift,  108  by  binding  mag- 
azines. Issued,  home  use  114,950  (fict.  75 
per  cent.).  The  library  was  open  for  the 
issue  of  books  on  309  days  and,  not  counting 
holidays,  72  hours  per  week. 

The  total  attendance  in  the  reading  rooms 
on  Sundays  was  1556  persons,  an  average  of 
44  persons  for  each  Sunday. 

The  children's  room,  located  in  the  base- 
ment, was  opened  in  November.  The  juve- 
nile circulation  for  the  year  was  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  library's  entire  circulation.  The 
Institute  needs  a  greater  number  of  books 
to  carry  on  its  work  effectively,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  give  more  attention  to  supple- 
menting the  school  course. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.}  F.  P.  L.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  new  Oak  Lane  branch  of  the 
library  was  laid  on  Aug.  10,  with  appropriate 
exercises. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.}  Carnegie  L.  (i4th  rpt. — 
year  ending  Jan.  31,  1910.)  Added  41,180  v., 
2691  pm.  (net  gain  28,289  v.,  2691  pm.)  ;  total 
326,321.  Issued,  home  use  1,162,309;  issued, 
reading  room  use  2,099,182.  Total  attendance 
in  reading  rooms  1,387,048;  total  no.  borrow- 
ers' cr,rds  in  force  104,229. 

This  interesting  report  is  preceded  by  state- 
ments from  the  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  inadequate  ap- 
propriation for  the  work  and  maintenance  of 
the  library.  The  librarian's  report  covers 
some  20  pages,  and  is  followed  by  the  usual 
tables  of  attendance,  circulation,  etc.,  with 
list  of  "Gifts"  to  the  library  and  "Publica- 
tions" now  in  print,  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  of  the 


Music  Hall  Committee,  and  of  the  treasurer. 

The  South  Side  branch  of  the  library,  which 
is  the  last  of  the  branches  for  which  provision 
was  made  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in  his  orginal  gift 
to  the  city,  was  dedicated  on  Jan.  30,  1909. 
This  branch  provides  for  a  section  of  the  city 
which  has  not  been  able  to  make  effective  use 
of  any  of  the  older  centers.  The  community 
is  chiefly  made  up  of  Poles  and  Germans, 
with  a  smaller  proportion  of  Lithuanians, 
Servians,  Croatians  and  Russians.  Unusual 
opportunities  for  children's  work  are  offered 
in  this  section  of  the  city. 

The  Catalog  department  reports  38,955  vol- 
umes as  classified  and  cataloged,  an  increase 
of  5138  over  last  year.  This  department  has 
received  from  the  Printing  and  Binding  de- 
partment 129,261  catalog  cards,  all  of  which 
have  been  filed.  From  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  the  depository  catalog  there  have 
been  received  41,175  cards. 

The  cataloging  of  books  in  Hebrew,  Yid- 
dish, Russian  and  Polish  has  been  carried  on 
by  an  assistant  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  languages.  "The  removal  of  the  Tech- 
nology department  to  its  own  quarters  neces- 
sitated the  completion  of  the  classified  card 
catalog  for  use  in  these  rooms.  This  catalog 
differs  from  the  others,  as  it  was  believed  that 
for  technical  work  the  classified  form  would 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  dictionary 
form." 

The  number  of  readers  in  the  Technology 
department  was  11,709,  and  the  number  of 
volumes  in.  the  department  is  31,584.  The 
number  of  readers  in  the  Periodical  room 
was  57,347,  an  increase  of  1539  over  last  year. 

In  the  Loan  department  some  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  method  of  issuing  books. 
"The  old  rule  of  lending  two  books  at  a  time 
for  two  weeks,  only  one  of  them  being  fiction, 
was  changed  to  one  permitting  patrons  to 
borrow  two  works  of  fiction,  one  recent  and 
one  older,  together  with  an  indefinite  number 
of  works  of  non-fiction  for  four  weeks.  This 
change  was  made  with  a  view  to  making  the 
library  more  useful  to  readers.  'It  has  given 
borrowers  great  satisfaction  and  seems  a  step 
forward.' " 

During  the  year  there  were  22  stations  for 
adult  borrowers  in  operation.  "Some  of  the 
most  interesting  stations  have  been  those  es- 
tablished in  the  various  engine-houses  of  the 
Fire  Department  for  the  benefit  of  the  fire- 
men, who  greatly  appreciate  this  service.  At 
one  representative  engine-house,  at  which  n 
men  are  stationed,  557  books  were  read  dur- 
ing the  year. 

"The  Allentown  Station,  originally  estab- 
lished by  the  Mount  Washington  Branch, 
came  under  the  control  of  the  central  library 
on  Jan.  I.  After  six  months'  experience  it 
was  concluded  that  the  room  was  too  small 
in  shelf  room  and  in  floor  space  to  serve  both 
adults  and  children.  Consequently,  as  the 
Schools  Division  had  deposits  in  the  adjacent 
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school  houses,  all  children's  books  were  with- 
drawn. On  Oct.  i  we  began  opening  the  sta- 
tion on  Thursdays  from  7  to  9  p.m.  and  on 
Saturdays  from  2  to  5  and  from  7  to  9  p.m. 
At  that  time  a  special  collection  of  books  on 
business  was  borrowed  from  the  central  li- 
brary and  was  well  advertised,  but  the  result 
was  unsatisfactory.  This  was  followed  by  a 
collection  on  hunting  and  out-of-door  life, 
which  was  so  well  used  that  copies  of  some 
of  these  books  have  been  permanently  placed 
in  the  station.  Some  new  books  and  many 
old  ones  have  been  added  every  month,  so 
that  the  collection  is  frequently  renewed." 
The  work  with  the  blind  has  shown  a  steady 
increase  during  the  year.  The  home  teacher 
has  registered  40  new  readers,  of  whom  14 
are  residents  of  Pittsburgh  and  26  live  in  the 
immediate  suburbs  or  near-by  towns.  In  the 
children's  room  the  circulation  was  555,422, 
an  increase  of  111,161  over  last  year.  The 
total  attendance  at  the  story  hours  for  the 
year  was  65,133,  an  increase  of  23,186  over 
that  of  last  year. 

"The  library  work  with  playgrounds  has 
grown  into  a  permanent  feature  of  the  play- 
ground system  of  the  city.  The  Playground 
Association  is  equipping  library  rooms  for 
the  use  of  the  children,  and  the  library  is  con- 
ducting these  reading  rooms  and  developing 
a  system  of  playground  libraries  which  are 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  playground  centers. 
Stories  are  told,  reading  circles  are  con- 
ducted, and  books  supplied  to  the  playground 
teachers  as  well  as  to  the  children.  During 
the  year  three  permanent  playground  library 
centers  and  12  temporary  summer  centers 
have  been  conducted,  with  a  circulation  of 
24,723,  an  increase  of  17,966  over  the  play- 
ground circulation  of  last  year. 

"A  special  feature  of  this  work  has  been  the 
story  hours,  which  are  sometimes  conducted 
informally  in  the  play  field,  sometimes  more 
formally  in  the  vacation  class  room.  The 
story  hour  attendance  for  the  year  was  9969." 

Providence  (R.  7.)  P.  L.  A  branch  library 
was  opened  at  Wanskuck  on  July  I.  This 
library  will  be  open  to  the  public,  free  of 
charge,  every  day  except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. 

Besides  the  periodicals,  newspapers  and 
books  to  be  consulted  and  read  on  the  prem- 
ises, a  collection  of  about  1000  volumes, 
covering  the  different  classes  of  reading,  are 
accessible  on  the  shelves,  to  be  charged  to 
readers  and  taken  home. 

Salem,  Mass.,  Essex  Inst.  L.  (Rpt. — 
year  ending  May  2,  1910;  in  Annual  report 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  p.  18-22.)  Added 
by  purchase  866  v.,  496  pm. ;  by  gift  and 
exchange  2574  v.,  9093  pm.  During  the 
year  12,529  cards  have  been  written  for  the 
catalog  and  3866  for  the  shelf  list,  a  gain  of 
2216  cards  over  last  year.  In  the  map  col- 
lection there  are  about  4000  maps  and 
charts,  138  wall  maps,  and  188  pocket  maps. 


San  Antonio  Tex.  Carnegie  L.  The  May 
number  of  the  library's  Monthly  Bulletin 
was  the  children's  number  and  contains  edi- 
torial notes  on  children's  reading,  a  graded 
list  for  summer  reading  and  a  list  of  new 
books  for  young  people. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Mechanics'  Institute 
L.  The  library  has  moved  from  its  tempo- 
rary quarters  on  Grove  street  to  the  new 
building  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  li- 
brary destroyed  by  the  fire  in  April,  1906. 

Sioux  City  (Iowa)  P.  L.  (Rpts.  — years 
1908  and  1909.)  1908:  Added  2157;  total  25,- 
361 ;  circulation  73,655 ;  new  registration 
1650.  Receipts  $18,500.24;  expenses  $17,- 
911.33.— 1909:  Added  2805;  total  27,959;  cir- 
culation 83,683 ;  new  registration  2313.  Re- 
ceipts $10,461.58;  expenses  $6957.47  (books 
$1699.34,  periodicals  $401.49,  binding  $526.03, 
stationery  and  supplies  $330.19,  salaries  and 
labor  $3513-25). 

Somerville  (Mass.}  P.  L.  (37th  rpt.— 
year  1909.)  Added  8008;  total  90,423.  Total 
circulation  469,846.  Cards  issued  9548.  Vis- 
itors in  ref.  room  8731.  Receipts  $20,586.74; 
expenses  $20,586.74  (books  and  periodicals 
$6809.35,  binding  $1631.84,  printing  $608.40, 
salaries  $9959.24,  supplies  $107.35). 

During  the  year  472  vacation  cards  were 
issued  on  which  2796  books  were  taken  out. 
The  library  now  owns  37  sets  of  stereo- 
graphs. The  circulation  of  these  sets  during 
the  year  amounted  to  1462.  The  Somerville 
Library,  with  various  other  Massachusetts 
libraries,  installed  an  exhibit  at  the  Boston 
1915  exposition.  This  exhibit,  like  most  of 
the  exhibits  for  that  exposition,  consisted 
chiefly  of  photographs. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  L.  The 
library  has  recently  issued  lists  of  its  Bulle- 
tins (46-74),  chiefly  of  accessions,  1903-1904, 
inclusive.  Bulletin  no.  55  is  a  catalog  of  the 
publications  relating  to  entomology  in  the 
library. 

University  of  Missouri.  The  university 
announces  in  its  last  catalog  two  courses  of 
interest  to  librarians;  a  course  on  ^bibliog- 
raphy  to  be  given  in  its  school  of  journal- 
ism and  one  on  library  methods  to  be  given 
in  its  school  of  education. 

Williamsport,  Pa.  James  V.  Brown  L. 
(3d  rpt.  —  year  ending  June  30,  1910.) 
Added  1765;  total  18,696.  Issued,  home  use 
105,174  (25,711  juv.,  65,802  fict).  Reading 
and  ref.  use  22,645,  an  increase  over  pre- 
vious year  of  1000.  Receipts  $0609.96;  ex- 
penses $9679.38  (books,  binding  and  maga- 
zines $2266.69,  lectures  $340,  repairs  and 
equipment  $311.48,  salaries  $4929.50,  miscel- 
laneous $1831.71). 

Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of 
organi/ing  delivery  stations  and  branches  to 
reach  the  large  industrial  population  resident 
two  to  three  miles  distant  from  the  library. 
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Battersea  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  (Rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1910.)  Added  868  (gifts  386, 
purchased  482)  ;  total  57,523  (of  which  19,208 
are  ref.).  Issued  434>899  (115.688  ref.  use). 

Croydon  (Eng.)  Libraries  Committee. 
(2ist  rpt.  —  year  ending  March  31,  1910.) 
Total  circulation  for  central  and  branch  libs. 
534,065;  average  daily  circulation  from  libra- 
ries was  1902  volumes.  Issues  from  school 
libs,  were  109,212  volumes,  an  increase  of 
8451  over  the  preceding  year.  The  issues 
from  the  central  reference  library  were  74,- 
828.  Number  of  borrowers  14,411;  number 
of  borrowers'  tickets  17,572.  Total  stock  of 
books  and  illustrations  70,304.  The  school 
collection  of  illustrations  now  numbers  ap- 
proximately some  1600  prints. 

Dundee,  Scotland.  Dr.  A.  H.  Millar  de- 
scribed at  a  meeting  of  the  Dundee  Free  Li- 
brary Committee  a  scheme  by  which  he  plans 
to  make  the  library  assistant  more  than  a 
mere  distributor  of  books.  He  proposes  to 
give  the  staff  a  training  in  general  culture 
and  library  duties  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  lectures,  and  examinations  will  be 
held  periodically  on  the  results  of  which 
promotions  will  depend. 

Finsbury  (Eng.}  P.  Ls.  (Rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1910;  in  Quarterly  guide  for 
readers,  June,  p.  2-4.)  Stock  32,987;  bor- 
rowers 3536;  books  issued  185,118,  an  increase 
of  2446  compared  with  the  work  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Leeds  (Eng.)  P.  L.  (i2th  rpt  —  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1909.)  Added  2697  to  ref. 
dept. ;  14,647  to  lending  libs.;  11,614  to 
branches ;  total  280,236,  of  which  85,360  are  in 
ref.  dept.,  48,595  in  central  lending  lib.,  and 
146,281  in  branch  libs.  Issued  from  all  libs. 
1,435,945;  ref.  use,  125,874.  Newsrooms  vis- 
ited 2,684,689  times. 

Nottingham  (Eng.}  F.  P.  Ls.  (Rpt  — 
year  ending  March  3,  1910;  in  the  Notting- 
ham Library  Bulletin,  July,  1910.)  Stock 
135,042  v.,  of  which  44,803  are  in  ref.  lib., 
43.679  in  central  lib.,  and  44,803  in  district 
libs,  and  reading  rooms. 

For  home  reading  and  use  in  the  libraries 
and  reading  rooms  the  issues  have  totalled 
644,216  v.  as  against  637,223  v.  during  1908-9, 
and  542,877  v.  during  1907-8.  Of  these  issues 
189,309  were  from  the  central  lending  libra- 
ries, 91,519  in  the  reference  library,  and  363,- 
388  in  and  from  the  district  libraries.  Aggre- 
gate attendance  2,499,079;  daily  average  at- 
tendance 8873. 

W alias ey  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  The  library  has 
issued  a  "Reader's  handbook,"  describing  the 
libraries,  rules  and  regulations  and  including 
a  subject  index  of  books.  (Ed.  3.  Seacombe, 
1910.  48  p.  O.) 

Budapest.  Bulletin  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Municipale  de  Budapest,  annee  4,  no.  i,  con- 


tains, besides  the  report  of  the  library  for 
1909,  a  list  of  periodicals  currently  received, 
and  the  usual  list  of  recent  accessions.  The 
annual  report  shows  a  net  total  of  7677 
pieces  in  the  library,  compared  with  2592 
in  1905;  8079  readers  using  10,618  volumes 
in  1909,  compared  with  736  readers  and  1329 
volumes  in  1905. 

Italy.  The  Library  World  for  May  re- 
ports somewhat  startlingly  as  follows  with 
regard  to  Italian  library  conditions :  "An 
extraordinary  state  of  affairs  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Libraries  of  Italy  is 
disclosed  by  the  report  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  subject.  Starting  with  the  mon- 
umental Vittorio  Emanuele  Library  in  Rome, 
the  royal  commissioners  found  the  treasurer's 
department  in  such  an  utter  state  of  neglect 
and  anarchy  that  they  had  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  verifying  the  accounts,  particularly 
as  the  cash  books  were  missing, 

"Passing  in  review  the  library  staff  they 
declared  that  with  few  exceptions  it  is  com- 
posed of  lackadaisical  doctors,  chronic  inva- 
lids, octogenarians,  harmless  lunatics,  and 
women  with  impossible  idiosyncrasies.  Most 
of  these  public  servants  in  virtue  of  a  ven- 
erable tradition  habitually  drop  in  to  start 
work  a  full  hour  and  a  half  after  the  open- 
ing time.  One  sub-librarian  has  not  set  foot 
in  the  office  for  the  space  of  eight  months,  a 
second  has  been  so  long  away  that  he  seems 
settled  down  in  Cairo,  whilst  a  third  official 
is  unavoidably  absent  in  gaol  for  burglary. 

"It  is  not  periodical  literature  alone,  but 
encyclopaedias  and  costly  works  of  reference 
that  are  hacked  about  with  knives  and  the 
plates  ripped  out.  Nobody  knows  the  precise 
contents  of  the  library,  and  the  contents  of 
the  library,  and  the  catalogs  have  been  kept 
in  so  slovenly  a  manner  that  they  lack  the 
most  important  indications.  So  wholesale 
and  continuous  have  been  the  robberies  that 
many  precious  sets  are  sadly  incomplete. 
Lastly,  the  royal  report  deplores  the  crass 
ignorance  and  incompetence  of  the  govern- 
ment editorial  staff  engaged  in  bringing  out 
costly  historical  reproductions  at  the  expense 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  These 
editions  abound  in  the  most  elementary  gram- 
matical errors  and  blunders.  Dun  Scotus 
was  so  entire  a  stranger  to  the  editors  of  a 
work  on  monasteries  of  Subiaco  that  that 
world-famed  mediaeval  philosopher's  writings 
preserved  in  the  library  there  were  described 
in  two  separate  sections  as  the  works  of  a 
Signor  Scotus  and  a  Signer  Duns. 

New  Zealand.  As  a  result  of  ^the  recent 
library  conference  the  Prime  Minister  has 
promised  to  continue  the  library  subsidy. 

Wuchang,  China.  'Boone  University  Li- 
brary. The  new  Boone  University  Library 
was  opened  on  May  16,  1910,  with  appro- 
priate exercises.  A  brief  account  of  the 
plans  of  the  new  building  was  published, 
with  illustration,  in  L.  j.,  February,  1909. 
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CHILDREN'S  WORK.  The  work  of  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Library  with  the  children  and 
the  means  used  to  reach  them;  published 
for  the  information  of  the  citizens  of 
Cleveland.  Ed.  2,  Cleveland,  1910.  51  P- 
il.  O. 

This  invaluable  little  handbook  and  guide 
to  organized  children's  work  was  first  issued 
in  1908,  and  was  reviewed  in  the  April, 
1909,  number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  .(p- 
165).  The  text,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
director  of  children's  work  in  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library,  has  been  brought  down  to 
date  and  enlarged  by  her  for  this  second 
edition.  The  development  of  the  work  with 
the  reading  circles  and  clubs  during  1909  is 
of  especial  interest.  It  is  with  satisfaction 
that  we  see  so  useful  a  contribution  to  li- 
brary literature  kept  up  to  date  by  the  in- 
clusion of  the  most  recent  statistics  and  de- 
velopments in  organization  that  characterize 
the  Cleveland  work  with  children. 

ILLUSTRATION  —  MAGAZINE  AND  NEWSPAPER. 
A  new  process  of  half-tone  illustration  has 
been  discovered  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Mertens  and 
was  first  described  in  the  Freiburger  Zeitung, 
March  18,  a  small  German  provincial  news- 
paper. An  account  of  the  process  is  given  in 
the  Publishers'  Weekly,  July  23,  and  it  is 
therein  stated  that  this  new  method  of  photo 
printing  may  revolutionize  newspaper  and 
magazine  photo  illustration. 

LAPP,  John   A.     Legislative   Reference   De- 
partment:  Division   of  the   Indiana   State 
Library.      (In   the   Public   Officials  Maga- 
zine, July,  1910.    2:747-753.) 
An   interesting  account  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Department  of  the  Indiana  State 
Library,  together  with  a  strong  statement  of 
the  chief  value  to  states  and  municipalities 
of  libraries  of  this  kind. 

^Librarians 

AMES,  Miss  Sarah  Hewes,  for  12  years  li- 
brarian of  the  Patterson  Library  of  West- 
field,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned  her  position  and 
will  spend  a  year  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

DANIELS,  Joseph  R,  formerly  librarian  and 
professor  of  library  science  in  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  \vas 
elected  librarian  of  the  Riverside  (Colo.) 
Public  Library,  June  18. 

DAVIS,  Orlando  C,  formerly  assistant  li- 
brarian of  Dartmouth  College,  has  been 
elected  librarian  of  the  Waltham  (Mass.) 
Public  Library. 

DIXSON,  Mrs.  Zella  Allen,  has  resigned 
from  her  position  as  associate  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

I  TICKS,  Frederick  C,  who  recently  received 
an  appointment  in  the  Columbia  University 


Library,  holds  the  position  there  of  Super- 
intendent of  the  reading  rooms. 

JENKS,  Edwin  M.,  has  held  a  position  on 
the  city  staff  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Bulletin  since  March,  1910. 

NEISSER-DELFINO.  Miss  Emma  Rittenhouse 
Neisser  was  married  to  Mr.  Gaboriau  Delfino 
in  June.  Miss  Neisser  was  well  known  in 
her  work  for  the  blind  and  travelling  libra- 
ries of  Philadelphia,  to  which  she  has  con- 
tributed long,  devoted,  and  efficient  service. 
Mr.  Delfino's  work  has  also  been  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  and  development  of  opportuni- 
ties for  the  blind.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delfino 
were  both  present  at  the  Mackinac  conference. 

THORNE,  Miss  Elizabeth  G.t  has  resigned  as 
librarian  of  the  Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Public  Li- 
brary to  accept  a  position  in  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity Library. 

WHITBECK,  Miss  Alice  G.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1902-03,  formerly  children's 
librarian  in  the  Berkeley  Public  Library,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  new  Carnegie 
Library  at  Richmond,  Cal. 

Cataloging  and  Classification 

CARY,  C.  P.  List  of  books  for  township 
libraries  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
years  1910  and  1911.  Madison,  Wis.,  1910. 
366  p.  D. 

CATALOGO  della  biblioteca  parrocchiale  di  S. 
Maria  al  Naviglio.  Milano,  tip.  Artigia- 
nelli,  1910.  16°,  p.  105. 

CHICAGO  (!LL.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Accessions 
.  .  .  from  Aug.  I,  1909,  to  Feb.  I,  1910. 
(Bulletin  no.  93.)  Price  3  c.  28  p.  O. 

Accessions  from  Feb.  I  to  June  i,  1910. 

16  p.  D.  (Bulletin  no.  94.)  price  3  c. 

Books  in  foreign  languages  added  to  the 

Chicago  Public  Library  during  the  year 
1909.  (Bulletin  no.  90.)  15  p.  D.  price  3  c. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  (Mien.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 
Books  added  to  the  main  (Ryerson)  Li- 
brary from  December,  1908,  to  December, 

1909,  cumulated    from    volume    5    of    the 
Monthly  Bulletins.     Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

1910.  85  p.  Q.    Price  5  c. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS.  Classification:  Class 
J,  Political  science;  printed  as  manuscript, 
subject  to  revision.  Wash.,  Gov't  Printing 
Office,  1910.  340  p.  O.  Price  40  c. 

LOWELL  (MASS.)  CITY  LIBRARY.  French  fic- 
tion in  the  Lowell  City  Library.  Lowell, 
July,  1910.  39  p.  D. 
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SEATTLE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.        Reference  list, 

No.  2:  A  list  of  books  for  teachers  in  the 

Seattle  Public  Library;  comp.  by  Gertrude 

F.  Hess.    Seattle,  1910.    22  p.  S. 

This  classified  selected  list  on  educational 

material    in    the    Seattle    Public    Library   is 

printed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  books 

listed  more  useful  to  teachers.    Juvenile  and 

reference  books  included  in  the  list  are  in- 

dicated. 

U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Monthly  bul- 
letin, April,  1910,  vol.  i,  no.  4.  Wash., 
Gov't  Printing  Office,  1910.  102  p.  D. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  Ac- 
cessions to  the  museum,  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1909.  (State  Historical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin. Bulletin  of  information,  no.  50, 
Jan.,  1910.)  (From  Proceedings,  1909.) 


AOSTA.  Ferrero,  Felice.  The  Valley  of 
Aosta  ;  a  descriptive  and  historical  sketch 
of  an  Alpine  valley  noteworthy  in  story  and 
in  monument  ;  with  39  il.  and  maps.  N.  Y., 
Putnam,  1910.  c.  16+336  p.  O.  cl.,  $2  net. 
Bibliography  ($V2  p.). 

BUILDING.  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  A 
reading  and  reference  list  of  books  on 
building  and  building  trades  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library.  Brooklyn,  1910.  29 
P.D. 

A  selected  classified  annotated  list.  The 
books  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors 
under  the  main  subject  headings  used  in  the 
library's  catalog  for  works  of  this  class  of 
technical  literature.  References  to  periodical 
literature  are  not  included. 

CALIFORNIA.  FOLK-LORE.  Merriam,  C.  H.,  ed. 
The  dawn  of  the  world;  myths  and  weird 
tales  told  by  the  Mewan  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia. Cleveland,  Arth.  H.  Clark  Co.,  1910. 
c.  273  p.  pis.,  partly  col.,  map,  col.  front., 
8°,  $3.50. 
Bibliography  of  California  mythology  (4  p.). 

CATHEDRALS.  ENGLAND.  Pratt,  Helen  Mar- 
shall. The  cathedral  churches  of  England; 
their  architecture,  history  and  antiquities; 
with  bibliography,  itinerary  and  glossary  ;  a 
practical  handbook  for  students  and  trav- 
ellers. N.  Y.,  Duffield,  1910  c.  14+15- 
593  p.  pis.  D.  cl.,  $2.50  net. 
Bibliography  (9  p.). 


CATHOLIC  LITERATURE.  Complete  (A)  cata- 
logue of  Catholic  literature;  containing  all 
Catholic  books  published  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  a  selection  from  the 
catalogs  of  the  Catholic  publishers  of 
England  and  Ireland.  Bost,  Mass.,  T.  J. 
Flynn  &  Co.,  62-64  Essex  St.,  1910.  c. 
218  p.  8°. 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  GERMAN.  Riittgers, 
Sever  in.  t)ber  die  literarische  erziehung 
als  ein  problem  der  arbeitsschule ;  ein  bei- 
trag  zur  reform  des  sprachunterrichts  und 
der  lesebiicher  und  zu  einem  leseplan  fur 
die  deutsche  jugend.  Leipzig  and  Berlin, 
B.  G.  Teubner,  1910. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE.    Gulick,  S.  L.,  D.D.,  and  E. 
L.     Outline  studies  of  the  growth  of  the 
kingdom    of    God.     Bost,    Pilgrim    Press, 
[1910.]     c.    221  p.  D.  cl.,  50  c.  net. 
Bibliography  (10  p.). 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE.  Klussmann,  Rudolf. 
Bibliotheca  scriptorum  classicorum  et  grae- 
corum  et  latinorum.  Die  literatur  von  1878 
bis  1896  einschliesslich  umfassend.  Hrsg. 
von  Prof.  Dr.  Rudolf  Klussmann.  Leipzig, 
O.  R.  Reisland,  1909.  v.  23cm.  i.  bd. ; 
Scriptores  graeci.  i.  teil:  Collections  Aber- 
cius-Homerus. 

Supplements  W.  Engelmann's  Bibliotheca 
scriptorum  classicorum  ...  8.  aufl.  umfas- 
send die  literatur  von  1700  bis  1878,  neu  bearb. 
von  Dr.  E.  Preuss  (Leipzig,  1880-82.  2  v.). 

CLEMENS,  S.  L.,  ["Mark  Twain."]  [Reading 
list.]  (In  Somerville  (Mass.)  Public  Li- 
brary, Bulletin,  April,  p.  36.) 

CONNECTICUT.  BOTANY.  Graves,  C.  B.,  M.D., 
Eames,  E.  H.,  M.D.,  Bissell,  C.  H.,  and 
others.  Catalogue  of  the  flowering  plants 
and  ferns  of  Connecticut,  growing  without 
cultivation.  Hartford,  Ct,  [Connecticut 
State  Library,]  1910.  569  p.  O.  (Connec- 
ticut State  Geological  and  Natural  History 
Survey  bulletin.)  pap.,  75  c. 
Botanical  and  colloquial  names  are  given, 

the  arrangement  being  to  give  the  scientific 

name  first,  followed  by  the  others.     List  of 

authors  cited  (22  p.).    Index. 

CORROSION.     Cushman,  A.  S.    The  corrosion 
and  preservation  of  iron  and  steel.    N.  Y., 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1910.     xx,  373  P- 
il.  24cm.,  $4. 
Bibliography:  p.  301-363. 
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CRIME  AND  CRIMINALS.  Potts,  C.  S.  Crime 
and  the  treatment  of  the  criminal.  Austin, 
Tex.,  Univ.  of  Tex.,  1910.  86  p.  O.  (Univ. 
of  Texas  bulletin,  humanistic  ser.)  pap., 
gratis. 
Bibliography  (5  p.). 

DOVER,   MASS.     Dover   Historical   and   Nat- 
ural History  Society.    Old  home  day,  July 
7,  1909.    n.  p.     1910.    8°. 
Appendix,   containing   a  list   of  books   on 

Dover,  pp.  69-71. 

DRAMA.  Faxon,  F.  W.,  and  others,  comps. 
The  dramatic  index  for  1909;  covering  ar- 
ticles and  illustrations  concerning  the  stage 
and  its  players  in  the  periodicals  of  Amer- 
ica and  England;  with  a  record  of  books 
on  the  drama  and  of  texts  of  plays  pub- 
lished during  1909.  Bost.  Book  Co.,  1910. 
228  p.  D.  $3.50  net. 
This  volume  will  be  reviewed  in  a  later 

number  of  L.  j. 

DRAMATIC  LITERATURE.  Re  Riccardi,  A.  Cat- 
alogo  generale  (drammatica,  vaudevilles, 
opere,  operette,  pantomime).  Ed.  10. 
Rome,  Forzani,  1910.  91  p.  8°. 
EASTERN  QUESTION.  List  of  works  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library  relating  to  the 
near  Eastern  question  and  the  Balkan 
states,  including  European  Turkey  and 
modern  Greece,  pt.  4:  Language,  litera- 
ture and  folk-lore.  (In  New  York  Public 
Library  Bulletin,  May,  v.  14,  no.  5.) 
EDUCATION.  Burritt,  Eldon  Grant.  The  pupil 
and  how  to  teach  him;  introd.  by  John  La 
Due.  Chic.,  W.  B.  Rose,  1910.  c.  254  p. 
12°,  60  c. 

"Suggested  books  for  reference  and  sup- 
plementary study,  etc."  (2  p.). 

ELECTROCHEMISTRY.  Askenasy,  Paul,  ed. 
Einfiihrung  in  die  technische  elektro- 
chemie;  unter  mitwirkung  hervorragender 
fachgenossen.  Braunschweig,  F.  Vieweg 
und  sohn,  1910.  v.  il.  diagrs.,  23^cm. 
Contains  bibliographies. 

ENGLAND.  HISTORY.  Lodge,  R.  The  his- 
tory of  England  from  the  restoration  to 
the  death  of  William  in.  (1660-1702). 
Lond.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1910.  xix, 
517  p.  2  fold,  maps,  2  geneal.  tabs.,  23cm., 
(Half-titles:  The  political  history  of  Eng- 
land; ed.  by  W.  Hunt  and  R.  L.  Poole, 

VIII.) 

Authorities:  p.  477-491. 


GARDENS  AND  GARDENING.  Lowell  (Mass.) 
City  Library.  Gardens  and  gardening;  a 
list  of  books  relating  to  gardens  and  gar- 
dening in  the  Lowell  City  Library.  Lowell, 
Mass.  23  p.  D. 

GEOGRAPHY.  Selected  list.  (In  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Free  Public  Library  Bulletin,  v. 
xn,  no.  5,  May,  p.  17-21.) 

GEOLOGY.  Hancock,  E.  T.  Notes  accompany- 
ing the  lectures  on  geology  applied  to  min- 
ing; a  course  given  at  Michigan  College  of 
Mines.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  New  Era  Printing 
Co.,  1910.  c.  104-7-210  p.  il.  tabs.,  fold. 
Pis.,  8',  $i. 
Bibliographical  references. 

GOTHIC  LANGUAGE.  Wright,  J.  Grammar  of 
the  Gothic  language,  and  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark,  selections  from  the  Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy;  with  notes  and  glossary. 
N.  Y.,  [Oxford  Univ.  Press,]  1910.  9+ 
366  p.  D.  cl.,  $1.75- 
Bibliography  (3  p.). 

HUGO,  Victor.  Reading  list,  no.  59.  (In 
Croydon  (Eng.)  Public  Libraries,  The 
Reader's  Index,  May- June,  1910,  p.  59-65.) 

ICELAND.  Harris,  G.  W.,  ed.  Islandica;  an 
annual  relating  to  Iceland  and  the  Fiske 
Icelandic  collection  in  Cornell  University 
Library,  vol.  3 :  Bibliography  of  the  sagas 
of  the  kings  of  Norway  and  related  sagas 
and  tales  by  Halldor  Hermannsson.  Ithaca,. 
N.  Y.,  Cornell  University,  1910.  75  p.  D. 
pap.,  $i. 

INCUNABULA.  Baer,  Joseph,  &  Co.  Incuna- 
bula xylographica  et  typographica,  1455- 
1500,  catalogue  585.  Frankfort,  n.  d. 
322  p.  O. 

KELVIN,  WILLIAM  THOMSON,  IST  BARON. 
Thompson,  S.  P.  The  life  of  William 
Thomson,  baron  Kelvin  of  Largs.  Lond.,. 
Macmillan,  1910.  2  v.,  fronts,  pis.  photos., 
pors.  facsim.,  22^cm. 
Appendix  B,  Bibliography:  v.  2,  p.  1223- 

1274. 

LIDDEL,  DUNCAN.  Anderson,  P.  J.  Duncan 
Liddel,  M.A.,  M.D.,  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helmstedt,  1591-1607.  [Aber- 
deen, printed  at  the  University  Press,  1910.] 
20  p.  front,  facsim.,  26cm. 

MAMMALIA.  Gregory,  W.  K.  The  orders  of 
mammals.  N.  Y.,  The  Trustees,  1910.  v, 
524  p.  il.  24Hcm.,  (Bulletin  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  Museum  of  Natural  History,  v.  xxvn, 

1910.) 

Selected  references:  p.  469-513. 

MANUSCRIPTS,  DUTCH.  Van  Laer,  Arnold 
Johan  Ferdinand.  The  translation  and 
publication  of  the  manuscript  Dutch  rec- 
ords of  New  Netherland,  with  an  account 
of  previous  attempts  at  translation.  Al- 
bany, University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1910.  3-28  p.  23cm.,  (New  York  State 
Library  Bulletin,  Bibliography  46.) 

METEOROLOGY.  Moore,  W.  L.  Descriptive 
meteorology ;  with  45  charts,  many  in  color, 
and  81  illustrations  in  text.  N.  Y.,  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  1910.  xviii,  344  p.  il.  tabs., 
charts,  diagrs.,  23^011.,  $3. 
Bibliography  at  end  of  each  chapter. 

MILITARY  LITERATURE.  Index  to  current  mili- 
tary literature  published  with  the  Journal 
U.  S.  Artillery,  vol.  33,  no.  2,  March-April, 
1910  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  Coast  Artillery 
Press,  1910.  31  p.  D. 

PLANTS.  Connecticut  State  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey,  Bulletin,  no.  14: 
Catalogue  of  the  flowering  plants  and  ferns 
of  Connecticut,  by  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
necticut Botanical  Society.  569  p.  D. 
[1910.] 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Nijhoff,  Martinus.  Eco- 
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plement de  livres  sur  les  finances  et  les 
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PRINTING.  Gress,  E.  G.  The  art  and  prac- 
tice of  typography;  a  manual  of  American 
printing,  including  a  brief  history  up  to  the 
twentieth  century;  with  reproductions  of 
the  work  of  early  masters  of  the  craft  and 
an  extensive  review  and  elaborate  showing 
of  modern  commercial  typographic  speci- 
mens. N.  Y.,  Oswald  Publishing  Co.,  1910. 
xxvi  p.,  i  1.,  160  p.,  i  1.,  xxiv  p.  col.  front. 
-il.  (partly  col.)  facsims.  (partly  col.) 
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PRINTING  IN  NORWAY.  Overland,  O.  A.  Den 
Norske  bogtrykker  forening  1884-1909,  med 
traek  af  boghaandverkets  historic  og  ar- 
beidskaar  i  Norge,  fremstillet  af  O.  A. 
Overland.  Et  festskrift  udgivet  af  den 
Norske  bogtrykkerforening,  Kristiania. 
[Kristiania,  Det  Mallingske  bogtrykkeri, 
1909.]  4  p.  1.,  302,  4  p.  58  pors.  on  5  pis. 
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Pitman's  where  to  look;  an  easy  guide  to 
books  of  reference.  3d  ed.,  rev.  and  augm. 
Lond.,  Sir  I.  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  [1910.] 
xvii,  128,  [i]  p.  iS^cm. 

REFRIGERATION.  Wallis-Tayler,  A.  J.  Refrig- 
eration, cold  storage  and  ice-making;  a 
practical  treatise  on  the  art  and  science  of 
refrigeration,  with  which  is  incorporated 
"Refrigerating  and  ice-making  machinery." 
[3d  ed.]  2d  ed.  Lond.,  C.  Lockwood  & 
Son,  1909.  xxi,  590  p.  il.  plane,  tabs., 
diagrs.,  pis.  23011. 
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school  gardens.  N.  Y.,  Charities  Publica- 
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pis.  tabs,  (i  fold.)  2O^2cm.,  (Russell  Sage 
Foundation  pub.)  $1.25. 
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Parsons,  H.  G.     Children's  gardens  for 

pleasure,    health    and    education.      N.    Y., 
Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.,  1910.    7  p.  1.,  226  p. 
il.  pi.  igl/2cm.,  $i. 
Books  for  the  teacher:  p.  194-197. 

SCOTT,  SIR  WALTER.  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 
Grey,  H.  A  key  to  the  Waverley  novels  in 
chronological  sequence;  with  index  to  the 
principal  characters.  N.  Y.,  Charles  L. 
Bowman  &  Co.  134  p.  T. 

WOMAN.  EMPLOYMENT.  MacLean,  A.  M. 
Wage-earning  women ;  introd.  by  Grace  H. 
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Hotes  an&  Queries 

ENGINEERING  EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLE- 
TIN WANTED.  —  The  New  York  Public  Library 
is  in  receipt  of  a  request  from  the  Public 
Library  at  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  for  a 
copy  of  Bulletin  number  13  (1906)  of  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  containing  the  article  by 
N.  C.  Ricker  on  the  "Extension  of  the  Dewey 
decimal  system  of  classification  applied  to  ar- 
chitecture and  building."  The  New  York 
Public  Library  has  no  copy  among  its  dupli- 
cates available  for  forwarding  to  the  Adelaide 
Library.  I  send  this  note  to  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL,  thinking  that  it  may  meet  the  eye 
of  some  librarian  whose  duplicate  stock  con- 
tains a  copy  of  this  bulletin,  and  who  would 
be  willing  to  send  it  to  Adelaide  as  an  ex- 
change, gift  or  sale.  H.  M.  LYDENBURG. 
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THE  Lake  George  meeting  should  bring  to- 
gether a  large  number  of  delegates.  The 
hotel  accommodations,  situation,  and  pro- 
gram for  the  meeting  present  a  combination 
of  pleasant  features  that  offer  relaxation  and 
interest.  It  is  possible  that  the  Association 
will  next  year  seek  another  place  for  its 
meeting  and  in  that  case  as  many  as  possible, 
it  is  hoped,  will  profit  by  the  opportunity  this 
year  of  attending  library  week  at  Lake 
George.  The  chief  reason  given  for  the  pos- 
sible selection  of  some  other  spot  for  the 
state  meetings  is  the  need  for  library  develop- 
ment of  other  sections  of  the  state. 


THE  subject  of  agricultural  and  rural  libra- 
ries for  the  last  two  years  at  Lake  George 
has  received  marked  attention.  A  feature  of 
interest  in  the  meeting  this  year  is  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  work  of  visual  instruction 
by  Mr.  Abrams,  chief  of  that  division  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  An  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  printing  as  a  fine  art 
is  also  a  subject  of  interest.  There  is  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  ignorance  of  printing  meth- 
ods, printers'  terms  and  the  like,  among 
many  library  workers,  who  as  members  of  a 
profession  so  closely  associated  with  book  in- 
terests, should  at  least  be  familiar  with  the 
a  b  c  of  the  technique  of  printing,  even 
though  "printing  as  a  fine  art"  be  an  un- 
opened Sesame  unto  them.  Yet  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  professional  training  classes  it 
would  seem  that  less  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
importance  to  libraries  of  this  branch  of 
knowledge  than  it  merits.  A  closer  familiari- 
ty with  rules  of  proofreading,  bookmaking 
and  typesetting,  would  be  desirable  and  use- 
ful assets  to  the  professional  equipment  of 
those  entering  into  the  field  of  library  work. 

THOUGH  the  attendance  of  American  libra- 
rians at  the  Brussels  conferences  was  but 
a  small  one,  this  should  render  the  interest 
in  the  results  of  the  conventions  only  the 
keener  on  this  side  of  the  water.  In  the 
next  number  of  the  JOURNAL  it  is  planned  to 
cover  the  topics  of  the  program  that  will  be 
of  special  interest  to  American  library  work- 
ers. Professional  progress  during  the  last 


decade  in  Europe  has  advanced  rapidly.  Li- 
brary associations  have  been  formed  in  Scot- 
land and  in  the  Netherlands,  a  library  com- 
mission has  just  recently  been  established 
in  Denmark,  and  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  pro- 
gress and  coordination  of  library  activities. 
Scientific  research  and  bibliographical  meth- 
ods have  long  owed  their  highest  develop- 
ment to  European  scholars,  but  library  or- 
ganization in  Europe  has  only  recently 
showed  a  tendency  to  break  away  from  its 
inflexible  conservatism  and  turn"  toward  mod- 
ern and  progressive  measures  of  develop- 
ment. 

THE  pay  collection  originally  developed  by 
Mr.  Crunden  of  St.  Louis  has  become  a 
feature  of  so  many  free  public  libraries 
that  its  theory  and  advantages  are  naturally 
becoming  a  topic  of  library  discussion.  It 
was  long  a  problem  with  careful  librarians 
how  far  duplicates  of  popular  fiction  should 
be  purchased  to  meet  immediate  demand, 
only  to  lapse  into  "innocuous  desuetude" 
when  their  heyday  of  success  was  over  and 
perhaps  then  to  cumber  the  shelves.  It 
seemed  a  happy  solution  to  say  to  those  who 
were  not  willing  to  wait  and  take  their 
chances  that  they  could  have  such  books  on 
the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  In  most  libra- 
ries this  plan  has  worked  very  successfully, 
and  in  some  cases  the  pecuniary  return  has 
exceeded  the  needs  for  purchases  of  such 
duplicates  and  has  become  a  fund  which 
may,  rightly  we  think,  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  other  classes  of  books  for  the  li- 
brary for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public. 
In  fact,  the  scheme  has  been  an  entire  suc- 
cess, in  many  libraries,  from  its  own  point 
of  view,  but  recently  there  have  come  two 
criticisms  in  opposition  to  the  plan  from 
two  contrary  points  of  view. 

ONE  of  these  criticisms  is  that  the  free 
public  library  should  not  charge  the  public 
for  anything,  but  should  give  the  public  all 
it  wants  for  nothing.  The  other  is  that  the 
free  public  library  should  not  go  into  busi- 
ness and  rob  the  private  subscription  li- 
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brary  of  its  pay  customers.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known  to  professional  librarians  how 
largely  the  subscription  library  still  exists 
in  a  modest  way,  especially  in  certain  com- 
munities in  the  very  face  of  the  public  libra- 
ries. It  was,  indeed,  rather  amusing  to  find  in 
Atlantic  City  last  spring  a  little  private  sub- 
scription library  which  seemed  to  earn  its  liv- 
ing by  charging  the  exorbitant  price  of  25  cents 
for  the  reading  of  a  book,  although  a  few 
blocks  off  the  public  library  invited  readers 
to  take  out  its  books  for  nothing.  To  the 
last  criticism  the  answer  is  evident  —  that 
the  free  public  library  competes  less  with 
this  private  enterprise  when  it  makes  i 
charge  than  when  it  does  give  everything 
for  nothing.  As  to  the  first  criticism,  we 
fail  to  see  why  there  should  be  objections  to 
charging  the  public  for  extra  and  special 
service,  for  the  accommodations  of  the  few 
rather  than  in  the  interest  of  the  many. 
Mr.  Moulton's  paper  would  seem  to  be  in 
support  of  this  theory  upholding  the  dupli- 
cate pay  collection. 


A  SCHEME  for  a  new  method  of  classifica- 
tion was  briefly  outlined  in  the  last  number 
of  the  JOURNAL,  and  further  consideration  to 
this  important  subject  of  library  technique  is 
given  in  the  current  issue.  A  suggestion  for 
periodical  revision  of  either  or  both  the 
standard  existing  schemes  of  classification 
would  seem  reasonably  within  possibilities, 
and  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  methods  of 
keeping  up  to  date  repositories  of  written 
knowledge,  such  as  the  scientific  encyclo- 
paedias. Time  is  as  destructive  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  classification  schedules  as  to  dic- 
tionaries, and  a  reassortment  of  related  ideas, 
theories,  scientific  discoveries  and  the  like  is 
involved,  it  might  be  safely  asserted,  within 
each  decade.  Especially  in  the  present  era, 
when  new  inventions  and  mechanical  discov- 
eries follow  so  rapidly  upon  each  other.  The 
elaborate  and  carefully  worked  out  system  of 
classification  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
based  as  it  is  upon  thorough  and  expert 
knowledge  and  the  result  of  painstaking  labor, 
should  be  received  with  the  keenest  apprecia- 
tion and  interest  of  the  profession. 


phasized ;  however,  the  value  of  technique 
and  method  is  also  a  permanent  one,  and  the 
development  and  coordination  of  such  meth- 
ods have  not  yet  been  perfected,  and  even 
purely  anticipatory  measures  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  In  cataloging,  especially,  there 
are  still  many  little  questions  the  solution  of 
which  would  do  much  to  simplify  what  for  a 
large  collection  becomes  a  Sisyphusian  task 
to  the'cataloger.  Mr.  Currier's  contribution 
discussing  the  arrangement  of  cards  under 
subject  headings  merits  the  attention  of  all 
interested  in  simplifying  present  complex 
cataloging  methods.  An  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment by  author ;  or  second,  a  chronological 
arrangement  by  date  of  publication  or  by 
date  of  period  which  the  book  describes ;  or 
last,  a  division  into  two  or  three  broad  chro- 
nological periods  with  alphabetical  sub-ar- 
rangement, are  the  three  possible  methods  of 
arranging  sub-groups  under  the  subject  head- 
ing. The  question  is  asked  whether  there 
are  objections  to  the  third  method,  and 
whether  any  libraries  have  put  this  third 
method  into  practice.  Communications,  an- 
swering these  questions  and  giving  any  opin- 
ion as  to  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
each  of  the  three  methods  of  arrangement 
might  be  of  service,  and  will  be  reprinted  in 
our  Notes  and  Queries  department. 


THERE  is  much  to  be  said  of  the  humani- 
tarian and  social  sides  of  library  work,  nor 
can  the  importance  of  these  be  too  much  em- 


PROGRESSIVE  and  far-reaching  methods  are 
certainly  under  way  in  the  technical  and  spe- 
cial libraries,  and  to  those  interested  in  the 
recent  impetus  given  to  this  phase  of  library 
work,  the  description  of  the  routine  work  and 
methods  carried  on  by  one  active  library  con- 
nected with  an  industrial  laboratory  and  fully 
given  in  this  issue,  should  be  significant.  The 
technical  library  would  seem  to  prove  a  re- 
pository for  valuable  data  to  show  what  work 
in  a  given  line  has  been  accomplished,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  should  prove  to  be  a  channel 
through  which  new  ideas  may  be  formulated, 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  presented  for 
practical  use.  The  reference  value  of  the 
technical  library  is  enormous  in  its  poten- 
tiality, and  with  systematization  and  correla- 
tion of  methods  and  material,  there  should 
be  much  definite  constructive  work  accom- 
plished within  the  next  few  years.  The  value 
of  mailing  lists  of  commercial  or  industrial 
concerns  to  the  technical  librarian  for  his  use 
in  building)  up  his  library  also  merits  emphasis. 
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OLD  CLASSIFICATIONS  — AND  THE    EXCUSE  FOR  NEW  ONES 
BY  ARTHUR  FREMONT  RIDER,  Managing  Editor  Publishers'  Weekly 


THE  appearance  of  any  projected  system 
of  classification,  new  and  avowedly  icono- 
clastic, raises  at  once  very  grave  question  as 
to  the  futility  of  such  new  schemes  and  as 
to  the  advisability  of  any  classificatory  re- 
vision or  improvement. 

The  ideal  classification  being  admittedly  un- 
attainable, \ve  face  two  alternatives;  the  im- 
provement, conservative  it  may  be,  but  never- 
theless constant,  of  one  or  both  of  our  es- 
tablished existing  systems  of  classification,  or 
the  formulation  of  new  systems-  and,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  discard  of  the  old. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  most  schemes  of 
classification  may  please  their  makers,  but 
that,  unfortunately,  they  seldom  suit  any  one 
else.  A  half  score  of  our  American  libraries 
have  elaborate  classifications  of  their  own  — 
and  they  have  needed  no  copyright  to  assure 
their  exclusive  use  of  them!  The  new  and 
cumbersome  classification  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  for  obvious  and  very  powerful  rea- 
sons, entirely  aside  from  approval  of  it  as  a 
scheme  of  classification,  may  win  a  certain 
amount  of  imitation  and  adherence.  Never- 
theless it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  but  two 
systems  of  classification  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  use,  one  of  which  has  had  a  cer- 
tain succes  a"  estime,  the  other  a  very  gen- 
uine succes  populaire,  coupled  with  an  inter- 
national use  through  its  wide  translation  that 
in  itself  gives  it  an  important  bibliographic 
place.  At  the  latest  reports  over  six  thou- 
sand libraries,  large  and  small,  and  scattered 
over  every  country  in  the  civilized  world, 
were  using  the  Decimal  Gassification,  some- 
thing less  than  a  hundred  the  Expansive 
Classification  (the  Decimal  Gassification  for 
one  thing  had  twenty  years  the  start),  while 
it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  any  other  system 
can  show  a  half  dozen  adherents. 

Between  two  systems  so  absolutely  in  the 
lead  as  the  Decimal  Gassification  and  Expan- 
sive Classification  comparisons  are  not  only 
not  odious,  but  should  be  both  interesting  and 
valuable. 

THE   NAMES  OF  THE  TWO  CLASSIFICATIONS    MAY 
BE  MISLEADING 

Of  course  any  analysis  of  either  system  of 
classification  shows  at  once  that  their  respec- 


tive designations  are,  if  not  actually  mislead- 
ing, at  least  in  no  sense  delimitative.  The 
Decimal  System  might  with  equal  truth  have 
been  called  the  "expansive;"  the  Expansive 
might  with  equal  truth  have  been  called,  if 
you  please,  the  "sexvigesimal,"*  since  its  no- 
tation, too,  reads  rightward  from  an — in  this 
case  imaginary  —  decimal  point. 

It  is  so  easy,  however,  to  be  misled  by  a 
mere  appellation  that  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  show  more  clearly  why  the  Decimal  and 
Expansive  Systems  are,  in  their  underlying 
theory,  identical.f 

Besides  the  use  of  a  constant  decimal  point 
another  factor  contributing  to  the  difficulty  of 
seeing  the  essential  similarity  in  "expansive- 
ness"  of  the  two  systems  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Dewey  chose  to  denote  his  main  classes  with 
three  digits.  When  he  uses  500  as  the  nota- 
tion for  Science  and  530  as  the  notation  for 
Physics  we  lose  a  certain  visible  similarity 
with  the  Cutter  notation.  Had  he  written, 
instead  of  530  —  or  5300  or  530000000,  all  of 
which  mean  exactly  the  same  thing  —  the 
simple  53  that  the  Brussels  people  use,  the 
analogy  with  Mr.  Cutter's  system,  the  "ex- 
pansiveness"  of  the  Decimal  Classification, 
would  have  been  clearer. 

Take,  for  example,  Mr.  Cutter's  H  "Social 
Sciences  in  his  "First  Expansion."  In  his 

*  For  the  sake  of  clearness  all  mention  of  Mr. 
Cutter's  Local  List,  interesting  as  that  phase  of  his 
classification  is,  is  here  purposely  omitted.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  Local  List  element  in  the  Expansive 
Classification,  in  a  comparison  of  the  latter  and 
the  Decimal  Classification,  would  necessarily  involve, 
in  fairness  of  comparison,  not  only  a  discussion  of 
the  Decimal  Classification's  mnemonic  Local  List 
features,  but  the  latter's  Time,  Form  and  Subject 
modifications  as  well,  as  all  these  were  elaborated  by 
the  Brussels  revisers'  of  the  Decimal  Classification, 
a  subject  entirely  beyond  the  scr-pe  or  purpose  of 
this  paper. 

fAnd,  as  a  word  in  preliminary,  do  not  be  further 
misled  by  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  Decimal 
Classification  chose  to  place  his  decimal  point  after 
the  first  three  figures.  He  might  as  readily  have 
written,  instead  of  598.2,  5.982,  or  .5982;  or,  as  the 
Brussels  people  do,  have  omitted  the  decimal  point 
in  this  connection  entirely.  With  the  original  Deci- 
mal Classification  of  which  we  are  speaking  the 
decimal  point  is  a  convenience  in  numeration,  a 
help  in  spacing  a  lengthy  number  for  easier  reading 
— -that  is  all.  Mr.  Cutter  might  with  equal  reason 
have  written  bxy.m  or  gyb.s. 
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"Third  Expansion"  this  becomes 
H  'Social  Sciences. 
I  Sociology. 
J  Government,  Politics. 
K  Legislation,  Law,  Woman,  etc. 
In   his    "Fourth    Expansion,"   to  take   but   a 
sample,  the  I  "Sociology"  of  the  "Third  Ex- 
pansion" becomes: 

I  Sociology. 

IB  CRIME. 

IK  IJou  CATION. 

and  in  the  "Fifth  Expansion"  the  IK  EDUCA- 
TION becomes  in  turn: 

IK  EDUCATION. 

IL  Means   of  Education   Other   Than 

Colleges. 
Iv  Schools. 
Ix  Colleges. 
IY  Special  Schools. 
Iz  Classes  of  Persons  Educated. 
THE  DECIMAL  CLASSIFICATION  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

PUBLISHED  "EXPANSIVELY" 
In  an  exactly  similar  way  the  author  of  the 
Decimal  Classification  had  he  chosen  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  "expansiveness"  of  the  Deci- 
mal Classification,  as  he  might  very  well  have 
done,  might  have  published  the  Decimal  Clas- 
sification originally  in  something  like  this 
form : 

"FIRST  EXPANSION" 

0  General  Works. 

1  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
3  Sociology. 

5  Science  and  Arts. 

8  Literature. 

9  History. 

"SECOND  EXPANSION" 

0  General  Works. 

1  Philosophy. 

2  Religion. 

3  Sociology. 

37  Education. 

4  Philology. 

5  Science. 

6  Applied  Science. 
61  Medicine. 

7  Fine  Arts. 

8  Literature. 

9  History. 


91  Geography. 

92  Biography. 

93  History. 

Portion  of  "THIRD  EXPANSION" 
6  Applied  Science. 

61  Medicine. 

619  Veterinary  Medicine. 

62  Engineering. 

622  Mining  Engineering. 

63  Agriculture. 

636  Animaliculture. 

64  Domestic  Economy. 

65  Business. 

Etc. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  this  were 
an  advisable  way  to  publish  the  Decimal  Clas- 
sification, or  even  that,  granted  it  were  to  be 
published  "expansively,"  these  are  the  "log- 
ical" expansions.  Simply  these  samples  may 
make  clear  how  it  is  inherently  expansive  in 
exactly  the  same  way  and  sense  as  the  Ex- 
pansive Classification  is. 

THE    EXPANSIVE    CLASSIFICATION     MIGHT    HAVE 
BEEN  TERMED  A  "DECIMAL  CLASSIFICATION" 

Now,  just  as  the  Decimal  Classification  is 
'"expansive"  so  is  the  Expansive  in  a  very 
real  sense  "decimal,"  or  rather  "sexvigesi- 
mal;"  for,  generally  speaking,  classificatory 
subordination  in  the  Expansive  Classification, 
as  in  the  Decimal,  is  denoted  by  position  to 
the  right  of  a  preceding  symbol. 

For  instance  537  in  the  Decimal  Classifica- 
tion equals  the  7th  section,  "Electricity,"  of 
the  3d  division,  "Physics,"  of  the  5th  class, 
"Science."  So,  also,  in  the  Expansive  Classi- 
fication IKC  equals  the  c-th  section,  "Classical 
Education,"  of  the  K-th  division,  "Educa- 
tion," of  the  i-th  class,  "Social  Sciences." 

Do  not  be  misled,  however,  into  thinking 
that,  either  in  the  Decimal  Classification  or 
Expansive  Classification,  position  to  the  right 
of  a  preceding  symbol  always  denotes  sub- 
ordination to  it. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  Decimal  Classi- 
fication Mr.  Dewey  distinctly  says:  "The 
scheme  gives  us  for  each  topic,  as  it  were,  a 
case  of  nine  pigeon-holes,  with  a  large  space 
at  the  top ;  and  we  use  them  as  every  practical 
business  man  uses  such  pigeon-holes  about  his 
desk.  If,  as  in  220,  there  are  less  than  nine 
main  topics,  it  is  often  convenient  to  use  the 
extra  spaces  for  subdivisions.  Thus  we  keep 
separate,  under  the  Old  Testament,  the  his- 
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torical,  poetical,  and  profectical  books;  and 
under  the  New  Testament,  the  gospels,  epis- 
tles, and  apocalypse.  The  spaces  are  there, 
and  it  is  convenient  to  use  them  —  a  reason 
that  experience  proves  a  good  answer  to  the 
charge  of  lack  of  coordination,  though  inden- 
tion and  type  in  the  tables  make  that  charge 
baseless." 

Nevertheless,  while  it  is  true  that  headings 
of  equal  rank  are  not  always  of  coordinate 
value,  it  is  true  that  such  lack  of  coordina- 
tion is  the  exception  with  the  Decimal  Gassi- 
fication,  not  the  rule,  an  exception  made,  as 
its  author  points  out,  for  the  sake  of  that 
practical  efficiency  which  was  ever  uppermost 
in  his  mind. 

"In  all  the  work,"  he  confesses  quite  frank- 
ly, "philosophical  theory  and  accuracy  have 
been  made  to  yield  to  practical  usefulness. 
The  impossibility  of  making  a  satisfactory 
classification  of  all  knowledge  as  preserved 
in  books,  has  been  appreciated  from  the  first, 
and  theoretical  harmony  and  exactness  have 
been  repeatedly  sacrificed  to  practical  re- 
quirements." 

THE  EXPANSIVE  CLASSIFICATION  NOT  AS  STRICTLY 

"DECIMAL"  AS  THE  DECIMAL  CLASSIFICATION 

In  the  Expansive  Classification,  however, 
even  more  concession  has  been  made  to  the 
exigencies  of  classification  and,  though  the 
decimal  principle  of  subordination  and  coordi- 
nation is  the  underlying  one,  exceptions  to  it 
become  both  very  much  more  frequent  and 
very  much  more  varied. 

For  instance,  in  the  Decimal  Classification 
786.2  "Manufacture  of  pianos"  is  a  subdivi- 
sion of  786.1  "Pianos"  (in  general),  and  595.3 
"Crustacea,"  though  apparently  coordinate 
with,  is  in  reality  a  subdivision  of  595.2 
"Arthropoda."  Just  so,  in  the  Expansive 
Classification  Sv  "Railroads"  would  seem  to 
be  coordinate  with  ST.  The  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  general  heading  "Arts  of 
Communication."  Rz  "Food  and  Cookery" 
would  seem  to  be  coordinate  with  RY.  In- 
stead, however,  it  is  a  subdivision,  for  RY  is 
the  general  subject,  "Domestic  economy." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Decimal  Classifi- 
cation never  has  the  anomaly  not  unusual 
in  the  Expansive  Classification  of  having  sub- 
heads —  subheads  in  notation  at  least  —  which 
belong  in  reality  under  an  entirely  different 


subject.  For  instance,  RFY  "Rural  life"  and 
RFZ  "Management  of  agricultural  estates"  are 
not  subdivisions  of  RF  at  all,  for  RF  is  "Met- 
allurgy;" but  subdivisions  of  RG  "Agricul- 
ture," the  subject  following.  Despite  the 
comparatively  smaller  number  of  symbols  in 
the  Decimal  Classification  it  is  never  forced 
to  "back  up"  thus  into  the  preceding  heading 
to  get  room  for  its  "expansion." 

PROCRUSTES   AND  CLASSIFICATION 

So  far  astray  have  comparative  critics  of 
the  Decimal  Classification  and  Expansive 
Classification  gone  that  they  have  lauded  the 
"freedom"  of  the  latter  and  complained  of  the 
"Procrustean  rigidity"  of  the  former  as  they 
did  in  the  first  days  of  the  Decimal  Gassifi- 
cation,  in  apparent  oblivion  to  the  fact  that 
one  is  in  theory  no  whit  more  "Procrustean" 
than  the  other.  If  one  be  limited  to  sections 
of  tens  the  other  is  limited  to  sections  of 
twenty-sixes;  and  it  is  per  se  as  difficult  to 
"stretch"  your  classification  to  fill  twenty-six 
places  as  it  is  to  "squeeze"  it  into  ten. 

The  author  of  the  Decimal  Classification 
anticipated  this  inevitable  criticism.  "Theo- 
retically," as  he  says,  "the  division  of  every 
subject  into  just  ten  heads  is  absurd.  Prac- 
tically, however,  it  is  desirable  that  classifica- 
tion be  as  minute  as  possible,  without  use  of 
added  figures;  and  the  decimal  principle,  on 
which  our  scheme  hinges,  allows  ten  divisions 
as  readily  as  a  less  number."  And  a  little 
later  he  adds :  "We  have  not  sacrificed  utility 
in  order  to  force  subjects  on  the  decimal  pro- 
crustean  bed.  When  subjects  have  been  com- 
bined or  separated  into  just  ten  heads,  it  has 
been  from  no  necessity  of  the  scheme,  but 
because  it  seemed  the  most  useful  zt'ay,*  all 
things  considered." 

The  argument  is  such  an  old  one  and  the 
answer  to  it,  as  emphasized  in  the  abore 
italics,  so  patent,  that  the  writer  feels  almost 
as  if  an  apology  were  necessary  for  bringing 
it  once  more  to  the  attention  of  readers  of 
the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  most  of  them  more 
familiar  than  he  with  questions  of  classifica- 
tion. Yet  superstitions  die  hard,  and  this 
"Procrustean"  stumbling-block  to  Decimal 
Classification  adherence  has  now  almost  at- 
tained the  hoary  dignity  of  a  superstition. 

*The  italics  are  the  writer's. 
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Procrustean?  Of  course  the  Decimal  Clas- 
sification is  procrustean,  as  is  also  the  Ex- 
pansive Classification  in  exactly  the  same  way 
and  to  almost  the  same  degree !  That  the 
Decimal  Classification  is  slightly  more  so  is 
due,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  its  base 
system  or  to  its  notation,  but  to  certain 
mnemonic  correspondences  which  its  author 
purposely  devised  for  trfeir  practical  useful- 
ness, and  which  have  probably  been  one  of 
the  chief,  if  incidental,  reasons  for  its  success. 

"Any  thoughtful  mind,"  said  Mr.  Dewey 
thirty  odd  years  ago,  "will  recognize  that  the 
economy  and  ease  of  working  the  Decimal 
system  are  dependent  on  its  being  procrustean. 
Without  it  we  should  lose  the  great  simplicity 
of  the  Relative  Index,  many  mnemonic  cor- 
respondences, and  the  useful  "o"  to  indicate 
form  and  period  divisions.  Our  interesting 
lines  of  space  and  time  in  History,  etc.,  of 
language  and  form  in  Literature  and  Philol- 
ogy, and  scores  of  similar  advantages,  depend 
wholly  on  procrustean  10,  or  else  on  some 
other  number  equally  procrustean,  but  lack- 
ing the  advantages  of  exact  correspondence  to 
our  arithmetic."* 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  for- 
mulators  of  both  the  Expansive  Classification 
and  Decimal  Classification  believed  in  their 
systems  being  "Procrustean"  —  within  bounds 
—  neither  thought  it  either  necessary  or  ad- 
visable to  be  absolutely  so,  that  is  to  fill  all 
their  available  places,  be  those  places  ten  or 
twenty-six.  Parsimony  —  using  the  word  in 
its  technical  sense  —  rendered  advisable  the 
use  of  the  first  two  or  three  digits  in  either 
case;  beyond  that  both  systems  freely  leave 
such  hiatuses  as  they  please.  Where  Mr.  Cut- 
ter, for  instance,  sees  but  six  logical  subdivi- 
sions for  Lsw  "Calendars"  instead  of  twenty- 
six,  leaving  the  other  twenty  places  blank, 
Mr.  Dewey  sees  but  six  logical  subdivisions 
for  544,  "Qualitative  analysis,"  leaving  the 
other  three  blank,  making  each  system  in  this 
case  exactly  as  "Procrustean"  as  the  other. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  DECI- 
MAL  CLASSIFICATION    AND  EXPANSIVE 
CLASSIFICATION 

I  have  gone  at  some  length  perhaps  to 
make  clear  to  what  an  extent,  to  what  a  per- 
haps surprising  extent,  the  Expansive  Classifi- 

*The    italics    are    the    writer's. 


cation  and  Decimal  Classification  are  alike. 
Assuredly,  however,  they  are  not  identical; 
they  have  very  radical  and  important  differ- 
ences. 

Fundamentally  these  actual  differences  are 
two  —  one  vital,  one  incidental  —  and  each 
exceedingly  clearcut  and  simple. 

The  Expansive  Classification  uses  in  its 
notation  the  alphabetic  letters  instead  of  the 
Arabic  numerals  —  is  founded  therefore  upon 
a  sexvigesimal  base  instead  of  a  decimal,  and 
is  therefore  able  to  express  a  greater  number 
of  subdivisions  with  fewer  characters.  This 
is  the  one  real  and  only  ineradicable  differ- 
ence ;  if  the  "Expansive"  had  been  called  the 
"alfabetic"  and  the  "Decimal"  the  "numeric," 
the  distinction  between  the  two  would  have 
been  perhaps  more  clearly  defined. 

"ALFABETIC"  vs.  "NUMERIC" 

Now,  the  question  as  to  whether  an  alpha- 
betic or  a  numeric  notation  is  the  "better"  is 
a  moot  one,  the  real  moot  question,  into  the 
discussion  of  which  the  writer  has  no  inten- 
tion of  intruding.  It  is  in  its  essence  a  psy- 
chological one,  a  question  of  perception  and 
retentiveness,,  not  one  of  classification  per  se 
at  all.  Mr.  Cutter  believed  that  the  obvious 
advantage  of  abbreviated  symbolization  out- 
weighed the  equally  obvious  disadvantage  of 
comparatively  more  complex  symbolization. 
Mr.  Dewey,  with  his  eye  ever  out  to  the 
"practical"  side  of  classification,  did  not. 

The  discussion  is  one  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  the  theory  of  notation ;  to  library 
classifiers  it  is  entirely  overshadowed  in  in- 
terest by  various  entirely  secondary  but  much 
more  "practical"  problems. 

THE    SECOND   DIFFERENCE — NOT    NECESSARILY 
INERADICABLE 

The  second  fundamental  difference  between 
the  Decimal  Classification  and  the  Expansive 
Classification  —  the  incidental  one  —  is  that 
the  latter  was  compiled  some  twenty  years 
later,  and  is  just  that  much  more  in  accord 
with  contemporary  progress  in  human  knowl- 
edge. 

A  man  compiling  a  classification  of  psy- 
chology in  1896  will,  other  things  being  equal, 
assuredly  make  a  better  one  than  he  of  1876, 
just  as  the  man  making  a  classification  for 
books  on  aviation  to-day  is  going  to  find  his 
classification  absurd  and  hopelessly  indefen- 
sible ten  years  from  now.  That  the  order 
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of  the  Expansive  Classification  seems  now  in 
many  respects  more  "logical"  or  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  Decimal  Classification  — 
entirely  aside  from  certain  genuine  and  ad- 
mitted improvements  —  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Decimal  Classification  per  se,  but  of  the 
world,  which  moved  forward,  and  moved 
very  fast,  in  the  period  intervening  between 
the  initial  publication  of  the  two. 

Now,  in  the  Decimal  Classification  and  the 
Expansive  Classification,  we  have  two  great 
bibliographic  tools  —  or  machines  if  you  will 
—  on  which  an  immense  amount  of  labor  — 
and  only  those  who  have  actually  worked  on 
classification  know  what  this  labor  means  — 
has  been  spent.  And  as  neither  is  perfect,  so 
has  neither  yet  come  by  far  to  approaching  its 
maximum  efficiency.  He  would  be  absurd, 
too,  who  denied  that  an  entirely  new  system 
might  not  be  fabricated  better  than  either. 

This,  however,  is  true,  that  no  system  yet 
devised,  lacking  the  elements  —  common  to 
both  the  Decimal  Classification  and  Expan- 
sive Classification,  though  originated  by  the 
former  —  of  a  "decimal"  and  "expansive"  no- 
tation, has  been  even  commensurable  with 
them  in  either  logic  or  practicality,  and  it  is 
moreover  exceedingly  doubtful  if  such  a  sys- 
tem will  ever  be  devised  !* 

Indeed,  one  might  go  further  and  state  that, 
except  possibly  as  a  mental  pastime,  nothing 
to-day  could  be  more  uncalled  for  than  to 
propose  a  new  theory  of  classification  in  the 
face  of  the  existence  of  two  systems  as 
intrinsically  sound  in  the  main  in  theory,  as 
carefully  elaborated,  and  in  as  wide  use  as 
the  Decimal  Classification  and  Expansive 
Classification. 

The  logical  thing  — and  the  "insurgents" 
in  classification  usually,  and  rightly,  throw 
much  stress  on  logic  —  would  seem  to  be, 
not  to  discard,  but  to  improve  an  instrument 
which  is  admittedly  doing  splendid  work,  but 
which,  also  admittedly,  is  approaching  obso- 
lescence. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    DECIMAL    CLASSIFICATION    RE- 
VISION   ARE   PATENT 

The  objections  to  anything  approaching  a 
radical  revision  of  a  system  as  firmly  and 

*As  a  corollary,  it  is  also  true  that  no  system 
yet  projected  using  other  symbols  than  Arabic 
numerals  or  letters  has  ever  had  —  or  probably  ever 
will  have  —  serious  consideration  except  in  the  mind 
of  the  projector. 


widely  rooted,  for  example,  as  the  Decimal 
Classification  are  of  course  patent.  They 
have  been  strongly  urged  and  so  strongly  felt 
by  the  author  of  the  Decimal  Classification  as 
to  make  him  on  the  whole  opposed  to  it. 

Yet  it  would  seem  an  open  question  whether 
the  time  will  not  come,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not 
already  come,  when  the  desirability  of  Deci- 
mal Classification  revision  —  and  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  Decimal  Classification,  both  be- 
cause it  is  by  far  the  more  widely  used  and 
also  because  it  is  the  more  out  of  date  — 
will  not  outweigh  the  very  real  and  very  great 
objections  to  it. 

To  reclassify  a  great  decimally  classified 
Ifbrary  according  to  a  revised  Decimal  Classi- 
fication would  be,  if  not  out  of  the  question, 
at  least  open  to  very  grave  question.  But  no 
library  now  feels  quite  satisfied  with  its  com- 
pleted classification  of  books  on  such  topics 
as  the  Emmanuel  Movement,  Aviation,  Wire- 
less Telephony,  South  African  Confederation, 
etc. 

Wider  reason  for  radical  revision,  however, 
is  found  in  the  scores  and  hundreds  of  new 
libraries  and  newly  classified  libraries  which 
every  year  are  adopting  the  Decimal  Classi- 
fication, libraries  which  in  1910  are  adopting 
a  classification  formulated  in  1876 !  If  it  be 
unfair  to  accuse  your  classification  of  lack  of 
logic  because  it  does  not  happen  to  have  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  is  it  not  also  unfair  to  com- 
pel the  library  of  1910  to  accept  at  starting  the 
logic  of  1876,  because,  perforce,  its  neighbor 
library  must,  for  practical  reasons,  continue 
to  use  it? 

BUT   ARE  THE  OBJECTIONS   INSUPERABLE? 

In  other  words,  might  it  not  be  both  feas- 
ible and  wise  to  attempt  at  regular  intervals 
of  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  a  radical  and 
complete  revision  of  the  Decimal  Classification 
in  the  light  of  human  progress  and  the  best 
bibliographical  experience  in  its  use.  This 
would  mean  in  a  sense,  it  is  true,  a  new  clas- 
sification, though  all  the  Decimal  Classifica- 
tion's underlying  principles  would  remain  the 
same.  The  ingenious  mnemonic  features 
which  are  so  conspicuously  lacking  in  the 
Expansive  Classification  and  the  equally  in- 
genious and  logical  use  of  the  "general"  "o" 
(a  use  which  Mr.  Cutter,  by  the  way,  might 
have  put  "&"  to,  but  didn't)  would  be  re- 
tained. So,  too,  would  be  the  great  mass  of 
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the  classification  itself,  which,  despite  its 
faults,  grows  on  one  with  association  as  one 
of  the  most  inevitable  and  simple  taxonomies 
of  human  knowledge  ever  made. 

But,  though  in  the  main  the  same  there 
would  be  such  reapportionment  and  resub- 
division  in  certain  live  subjects  as  would  re- 
move from  the  Decimal  Classification  its  most 
constant  and  most  merited  reproach. 

It  is  true  that  with  many  old  libraries  using 
"D.C'76"  or  "D.C.A."  and  some  of  the  old, 
and  certainly  all  the  new,  libraries  using 
"D.C.'is"  or  "D.C.B."  we  would  have  a  new, 
or  at  least  a  variant,  classification  in  the  field. 
Yet  the  writer  suspects  that  after  all  the 
confusion  would  be  less  real  than  might  at 
first  be  imagined,  and  that  "D.C.B/'  will 
avert  —  and,  had  it  come  in  1900,  would  have 
averted  — a  score  of  unauthorized  variants 
and  more  or  less  pretentious  new  classifica- 
tions with  far,  far  less  excuse  for  their  ex- 
istence than  "D.C.B/'  would  have,  — new 
classifications  which  are  perhaps  the  most  po- 
tent factor  in  impeding  the  movement  for 
bibliographical  unification. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  article 
either  to  criticise  specifically  or  to  suggest 
change  otherwise  than  sufficiently  to  show, 
if  possible,  by  concrete  argument,  the  advis- 
ability of  some  revision.  The  writer  feels 
that  a  half  dozen  years'  careful  study  of  — or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say  en- 
thusiastic interest  in  — book  classification 
have  only  rendered  him  able  to  see  how  diffi- 
cult classification  is,  and  how  the  criticism 
which  comes  most  glibly  is  generally  that 
foreseen  and  answered  in  advance  years  be- 
fore. A  classification  as  detailed  as  the  Dec- 
imal is  exceedingly  intricate,  and  the  ramifi- 
cations of  trouble  resulting  from  the  hasty 
change  of  the  slightest  subdivision  amaze 
those  less  familiar  with  it.  Although  neither 
the  Decimal  Classification  nor  the  Expansive 
Classification  are  in  any  sense  fetiches,  in- 
violate to  change  and  sacred  to  touch,  they 
are  exceedingly  delicately  adjusted  machines, 
and  even  hands  as  well  trained  and  patiently 
earnest  as  those  of  the  Belgian  revisers  of 
the  continental  Decimal  Classification  turned 
out  to  be  in  some  cases  rude  and  blundering 
beyond  belief. 

If  this  be  true  of  those  best  equipped  to 
suggest  definite  revisions  —  and  therefore  as 
it  happens  most  chary  of  doing  so  — what 


shall  be  said  of  the  off-hand  critics  and  whole- 
sale over-night  revisers? 

THE    "OBVIOUS"    REVISION 

This  is  the  writer's  reason  for  citing  as  an 
argument  for  revision  what  he  is  very  well 
aware  is  an  old,  old  criticism  of  the  Decimal 
Classification's  primary  arrangement,  viz.,  the 
separation  of  Philology  from  Literature  and 
Sociology  from  History. 

The  reason  for  the  present  arrangement,  as 
Mr.  W.  C.  Berwick- Say ers  points  out  in  a 
recent  paper,*  is  found  in  the  original  Ba- 
conian arrangement,  to  which  Mr.  Dewey 
very  frankly  owns  his  indebtedness. 

It  seems  probable  that  for  once,  in  follow- 
ing as  closely  as  he  did  the  inverted  Baconian 
system,  Mr.  Dewey  sacrificed,  in  the  order  of 
his  main  classes,  a  measure  of  very  evident 
practical  utility  as  well  as  a  certain  logic  of 
arrangement.  A  suggested  revised  order, 
necessitating  the  least  possible  change  of 
initial  figures,  would  read: 

ooo  General  Works. 

100  Philosophy. 

200  Religion. 

300  Philology. 

400  Literature. 

500  Science. 

600  Applied  Science. 

700  Fine  Arts. 

800  Sociology. 

900  History,  Biography  &  Travel. 

MORE   RADICAL  REVISION   OF   PHILOLOGY 

A  more  radical  revision  of  the  main  classes 
of  the  Decimal  Classification  would  probably 
amalgamate  the  numerically  unimportant  class 
Philology  directly  with  Literature,  of  which 
it  is  the  raAv  material.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
where  this  would  work  classificatory  hard- 
ship, for  in  most  libraries  Philology  musters 
less  than  I  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
volumes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  in 
many  cases  be  a  distinct  advantage  from  the 
standpoints  of  both  classifier  and  general  pub- 
lic. The  question  now  of  collocating  the 
enoimous  number  of  books  of  composition 

*The  Dewey  Decimal  Classification  After  Thirty 
Years,"  a  paper  read  at  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  (English)  Library  Association,  April  n,  1910. 
By  W.  C.  Berwick-Sayers,  sub-librarian  of  the  Croy- 
den  Public  Libraries. 
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"based  on"  this  or  that  literary  text,  or  of 
classifying  other  works  whose  subject  matter 
fades  indefinitely  into  either  Philology  or  Lit- 
erature according  as  you  look,  or  is  a  com- 
pound of  both,  is  a  very  present  and  annoying 
one.  As  for  the  minor  languages  —  to  have 
the  grammars  and  vocabularies  of  a  dialect 
separated  from  its  more  or  less  fragmentary 
written  texts  is  generally  a  positive  annoyance 
to  the  library  user. 

A    NEW    CLASS    FOR    BIOGRAPHY 

This  elimination  of  Philology  as  a  primary 
division  would  leave  a  class  vacant  for  the 
reception  of  Biography,  a  subclass  theoret- 
ically and  practically  of  the  first  importance 
in  every  library.  Not  only  would  it  be  en- 
abled to  assume  its  own  rightful  comparative 
status,  but  it  would  relieve  a  class,  which, 
without  it,  even  in  the  smallest  library  suf- 
fers from  indigestion  —  or  rather  dropsy  —  a 
classificatory  disease  of  which  extended  sym- 
bolization  is  always  symptomatic. 

Certain  libraries  at  least  would  welcome  a 
class  "Biography"  merely  for  the  relief  it 
would  give  them  in  the  notation  of  what  is  at 
present  929.2. 

STILL  MORE  RADICAL  REVISION  OF  THE  CjOO's 

But  there  is  possibility  of  still  more  im- 
portant relief,  an  abbreviation  in  what  may 
for  convenience  be  termed  the  Local  List  of 
the  Decimal  Classification,  namely,  the  sub- 
divisions of  040-999.  If  Travel  and  Descrip- 
tion (910)  be  amalgamated  with  the  History 
of  the  individual  countries,  as  Philology  was 
amalgamated  with  Literature,  a  change,  which 
is  logical  and  which  has  for  its  own  sake  ob- 
vious and  very  decided  advantages,  sufficient 
room  is  made  available  to  permit  of  impor- 
tant abridgments  of  notation  all  along  the 
line,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  England,  Germany  and  France,  bib- 
liographically  the  four  most  important  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  Just  what  this  means 
may  best  be  seen  by  a  suggested  revised  out- 
line of  such  a  new  900  class. 

900  History  and  Travel. 
909  Ancient  History 

(cf.  930  no~v). 
Q  1 0-999  Modern  History 
and  Travel. 


910  Universal    and    General     Modern 
History. 

(cf.  909  now) 

911  Polar  Regions. 

912  Oceanica  in  General. 

913  Polynesia  and  Micronesia. 

914  Malayasia,  Java,  New  Guiana. 

915  Australia. 

916  North  America. 

917  Central  America  and  West  Indies. 

918  Mexico. 

919  Canada. 

920  United  States. 

930  South  America. 

940  Africa. 

950  Asia. 

960  Europe  (divided  like  940  now). 

961  Norway,   Sweden,  Denmark  (divided 

like  948  now} . 

962  Netherlands  (divided  like  949.2  now}. 

963  Belgium  (divided  like  949.3  now}. 

964  Switzerland  (divided  like  949.4  now}. 

965  Italy  (divided  like  945  now}. 

966  Spain  (divided  like  946  now}. 

967  Russia  (divided  like  947  now}. 

968  Turkey  in  Europe  (divided  like  949.6 

now}. 

969  Minor  Countries. 

970  England  (including  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  Wales). 

980  France. 

990  Germany  (including  Austria- 
Hungary)  . 

The  advantage  is  not  merely  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  four  countries  most  important  in 
every  library  is  designated  by  two  numerals 
instead  of  three,  and  most  of  the  minor  coun- 
tries by  three  instead  of  four.  Still  less  is  it 
that  the  present  anomaly  of  historical  period 
division  denoted  in  every  case,  except  that  of 
the  United  States,  by  a  "o"  is  eliminated 
for  uniformity,  for  its  own  sake,  is  rightly  a 
minor  consideration.  The  chief  gain  is  that 
in  the  scores  of  places  throughout  the  classi- 
fication (as  in  335.9,  376.9,  591.9,  etc.)  where 
a  geographical  subdivision  is  used,  there  is 
also  the  same  gain  of  one  or  two  figures  in 
all  the  more  important  geographical  subdi- 
visions. For  example,  335.942  "Socialistic 
Communities  in  England"  would  be  short- 
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ened  to  335-97;  591-973  "Fauna  of  the  United 
States"  would  become  591.92;  655.4493  "His- 
tory of  Publishing  in  Belgium"  would  be  ab- 
breviated to  655.463. 

Exactly  the  best  method  of  amalgamating 
Philology  with  Literature  and  Travel  with 
History  is  a  detail  on  which  I  would  hesitate 
to  make  more  than  a  suggestion.  Just  as  the 
"constant  o"  in  the  goo's  denotes  "subdivision 
by  chronological  periods"  so  a  "constant  9" 
might  denote  "travel  and  description."  Thus 
989  would  be  "Travel  and  Description  in 
France"  (9H-4  now)  ;  961.9,  Travel  and  De- 
scription in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  (914.8 
now)  ;  971.9  a  book  on  London  (914.21  now). 
This  would  of  course  reduce  by  one-ninth  in 
every  subhead  the  number  of  spaces  available 
for  geographic  subdivision  and  render  a  slight 
readjustment  necessary  in  these  cases;  it 
would,  in  each  case,  however,  place  the  de- 
scription of  a  region,  however  small,  directly 
after  its  history.* 

REVISIONAL    SUGGESTIONS    OF    MR.   BERWICK- 
SAVERS 

A  more  detailed  criticism  of  a  portion  of 
the  Decimal  Classification,  accompanied  by 
suggestions  for  revision,  occurs  in  Mr.  Ber- 
wick-Sayers'  paper  already  quoted.f 

"One  of  the  best  subjects,"  he  says,  "set  in 
the  Library  Association  examination  in  classi- 
fication in  recent  years,  was  that  set  last  year : 
'A  critical  examination  of  Dewey's  100, 
Philosophy.'  It  bristles  with  faults:  Cross 
division,  lack  of  exclusiveness  in  terms,  want 
of  order,  logical  or  otherwise.  Here  is  the 
outline : 

TOO   Philosophy, 
no  Metaphysics. 
1 20  Metaphysical  Topics. 
130  Mind  and  Body. 
140  Philosophical  Systems. 
150  Mental  Faculties. 

•Having  written  the  above  the  writer,  realizing 
that  he  had  himself  yielded  to  the  temptation  which 
he  had  originally  set  out  to  avoid  (showing  how 
insidious  and  powerful  this  temptation  to  suggest 
classificatory  improvement  is)  can  only  repeat  what 
he  noted  in  the  beginning,  that  the  way  of  such 
transgressors  is  that  t  objections,  valid  and  multi- 
tudinous, almost  immediately  crop  up  quite  thor- 
oughly to  quash  all  their  pet  suggestions! 

tThis  paper  was  not  called  to  the  writer's  atten- 
tion till  after  most  of  the  present  article  was  in 
type  or  he  would  possibly  have  used  it  more  freely. 


1 60  Logic  :  Dialectics. 

170  Ethics. 

1 80  Ancient  Philosophers. 

190  Modern  Philosophers. 
"A  more  indefensible  jumbling  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discover.  Philosophy  is  the  study 
of  a  right  rule  of  life,  and  its  culmination  is 
an  ethic.  Hence  Ethics  ought  to  be  last  in 
the  order.  The  cognates  Mind  and  Body  and 
Mental  Faculties  have  sandwiched  between 
them  Philosophical  Systems,  which  itself  is 
unnecessarily  separated  from  Ancient  and 
Modern  Philosophers.  Logic,  again,  in  no 
way  modulates  into  Ethics.  (Metaphysical 
Topics  is  merely  an  endeavor  to  avoid  re- 
peating the  word  Metaphysics.)  The  sub- 
jects separated  have  differences,  of  course, 
but  their  likeness  to  one  another  is  greater 
than  their  likeness  to  the  other  headings  in 
the  class.  Theoretically  the  class  should  be 
arranged  in  some  such  order  as  this : 

100  Philosophy. 

no  Logic. 

120-130  Metaphysics. 

140  Mental  Faculties. 

150  Mind  and  Body. 

1 60  Philosophical  Systems. 

170          Ancient  Philosophers. 

1 80  Modern  Philosophers. 

190  Ethics. 

putting  pure  philosophy  before  the  material 
on  which  it  works,  the  agents  directing  it, 
and  its  material  results;  and  this  might  have 
been  done  without  complicating  or  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  system.  Several  anomalies 
occur  in  the  sections  of  the  class.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  Astrology,  Palmistry 
and  Spiritism  are  all  either  Delusions,  Witch- 
craft or  Magic;  there  is  a  satisfactory  finality 
about  it,  but  such  placing  is  extremely  bad 
classification ;  for  classification  should  not  ex- 
hibit a  critical  view  of  any  subject  in  this  way. 
Again,  a  glance  at  the  sections  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Philosophers  will  show  how  the 
author  has  mixed  up  systems  and  philos- 
ophers in  a  puzzling  fashion ;  and  the  nine 
philosophers  under  each  of  the  headings 
American,  British,  German,  French  and  so 
on,  are  a  mathematical  division  of  each  school 
almost  bad  enough  to  justify  the  remark 
about  the  procrustean  bed  of  the  system. 
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"I  might  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  crit- 
icising 200,  Religion,  but  I  pass  on  rapidly 
with  the  remark  that  one  heading  for  General 
Religion,  one  for  Natural  Theology,  seven  for 
the  Bible  and  Christian  subjects,  and  one  for 
all  non-Christian  religions  seem  quite  out  of 
perspective.  There  is  no  place  for  general 
works  on  Christianity  except  under  Apolo- 
.  which  of  course  is  a  mode  of  treating 
the  subject.  Class  300,  Sociology,  is  unfor- 
tunate in  including  folk-lore,  certain  branches 
of  vhich  really  belong  to  Ethnic  Religion, 
and  certain  other  branches  to  Literature.  Its 
divisions  of  400,  Philology,  and  800,  Litera- 
ture, are  in  the  wrong  order.  Instead  of 
showing  the  development  of  languages,  they 
begin  with  the  most  modern,  American,  and 
go  backward  through  the  classical  to  the 
early  Aryan  languages  and  primitive  speech. 
It  would  take  far  too  long  to  criticise  500, 
Natural  and  Mathematical  Science.  No  doubt 
it  was  fairly  sound  when  designed,  but  it  is 
obsolete  in  more  than  half  of  the  divisions, 
and  needs  an  enormous  amount  of  expansion 
in  the  Biological  Sciences.  600,  Useful  Arts, 
is  a  hybrid  collection  beginning  with  the 
highly  specialized  art  of  Medicine  running 
through  Agriculture,  Domestic  Economy, 
Communication,  Manufactures,  Mechanic 
Trades  to  Building.  Every  one  of  these  sec- 
tions needs  expansion  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern research  and  industry,  except  perhaps 
Building,  which  is  worked  out  with  special 
fulness,"  etc. 

Some  cf  the  above  suggestions  and  crit- 
icisms the  writer  would  be  very  chary  in 
endorsing;  in  many  cases  there  are  argu- 
ments pro  and  con,  or  the  weight  pro  is  so 
slight  as  not  to  justify  modification.  For  it 
must  always  be  remembered,  if  actual  re- 
vision be  ever  attempted,  that  the  less  the 
better,  without  question :  and  that  for  change 
there  must  be  sound  and  urgent  reason. 

THE  "SCIENTIFIC"  CRITIC  OF  CLASSIFICATION 

Try  as  he  may  to  avoid  being  dogmatic, 
the  classifier  inevitably  comes  continually  at 
philosophical  crossings  of  roads,  where  choice 
must  be  made.  What  his  choices  shall  be  de- 
pends partly  upon  the  catholicity  of  his  indi- 
vidual point  of  view,  but  very  largely  upon 
the  kind  of  classification  he  is  making. 

A  not  uncommon  theoretical  criticism  of 
your  "practical"  classification  is  that  it  is  not 


sufficiently  "scientific."  Critics,  full  of  the 
precise  exactitude  of  modern  science  and 
splendid  indifference  to  the  traditional  cate- 
gories of  the  "popular"  mind,  cry  out  against 
such  a  system  as  the  Decimal  Classification 
that  it  is  antiquated,  illogical,  when  — if  a 
very  expressive  slang  term  be  permitted  — 
what  they  really  mean  is  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently "high  brow." 

Of  course  certain  very  estimable  scientific 
people  consider  Thought  a  secretion  of  a 
bodily  organism  and  Mind  nothing  more  than 
a  quite  material  functioning  of  organic  mat- 
ter, just  as  certain  other  equally  estimable 
people  of  German  extraction  consider  the 
story  of  Jesus  the  Christ  "the  Semitic  ver- 
sion of  a  teleological  Aryan  myth." 

Nevertheless  others  of  us,  the  preponderat- 
ing mass  of  library  readers,  who  believe  that 
science,  with  all  its  splendid  achievement, 
will  see  its  "solid  foundation"  considerably 
changed  a  century  hence;  who  object  to  hav- 
ing Religion  made  a  subdivision  of  Anthrop- 
ology or  Christology  classed  as  a  form  of 
Aryan  superstition,  may  resent  some  of  the 
taxonomic  refinements  of  pure  science.  The 
contemporary  biological  subdivision  of  the 
animal  kingdom  into  Protozoa  and  Metazoa, 
one  subkingdom  being  perhaps  a  thousand 
times  as  large  as  the  other,  may  be  scien- 
tifically more  "logical"  than  the  earlier  classi- 
fications of  Cuvier  and  Huxley ;  yet  modifica- 
tions of  the  latter  are,  for  practical  biblio- 
graphic purposes,  incomparably  more  useful. 

Sometimes  the  complaint  of  some  "exponent 
of  an  ism"  has  weight,  and  should  receive 
consideration  in  a  Decimal  Classification  re- 
vision. Christian  Science  has,  for  example, 
grown  to  a  bibliographic  stature  that  deserves 
something  better  than  the  "small  nines"  of 
Minor  Christian  Religions.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  average  scientist,  were  he 
fabricating  a  classification  of  knowledge, 
might  look  upon  Christian  Science  as  a  "man- 
ifestation of  mind"  deserving  of  no  place  at 
all  therein.  Paradoxically  speaking,  how- 
ever, classification  is  one  of  the  few  things 
which,  to  be  rational,  must  be  irrational;  to 
be  true  to  its  function  it  must  give  place  alike 
to  wisdom  and  to  foolishness,  and  in  some 
cases  foolishness  may  happen  to  be  biblio- 
graphically  as  important  as  wisdom,  and  de- 
serves as  important  a  place  in  the  classifica- 
tion. 
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A  "PERMANENT"  CLASSIFICATION  IMPOSSIBLE 
I  know  of  no  better  rebuke  to  the  scholar 
who  proposes  formulating  a  permanent  clas- 
sification  than    Mr.    Sayers'    own    words    of 
introduction. 

"Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  mental  humili- 
ty," he  says,  "as  a  study  of  the  history  of 
classification.   A  glance  back  at  the  coordina- 
tions  of  knowledge  proposed  by   Porphyry, 
Callimachus  or  Bacon,  or  the  charts,  more 
specifically  bibliographical,  of  Gesner,  Brunet, 
or  Edward  Edwards,  emphasizes  what  is  pat- 
ent to  every  thinker  — the  fluidity  of  human 
ideas.    Here  were  men,  conversant  apparently 
with  the  ramifications  of  knowledge  in  their 
respective  centuries,  setting  out  maps  of  uni- 
versal   learning,    but,    like    the   geographical 
map  of  Ptolemy,  they  are  landmarks  merely 
on  the  road  behind;   thought  has   gone  on. 
Looking  at  these  from  our  modern  standpoint 
we  see  how  inadequate  each  and  all  are  to 
embrace  our  conceptions  of  knowledge;  we 
see  how  each  is  an  expansion  or  modification 
of  the  others ;  and  by  following  the  study  we 
see,  too,  how  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century   the   entire   scheme  of   classification 
shows  a  radical  difference  from  that  of  classi- 
fication before  the  popular  promulgation  of 
the    theory    of    evolution.      Our    method    of 
viewing    being   was    as    entirely    altered    by 
that     theory     as     the     ancient     theory     of 
astronomy   was    altered    by    the    discoveries 
of   Copernicus,   and   we   are   a  little  apt  to 
be   arrogant    over    the   matter.      But    could 
we    realize   the    intellectual    position    of   the 
scholar   prior   to    Spencer   and   Darwin   our 
arrogance  would  be  subdued.     No  doubt  the 
lines  of  knowledge  were  as  settled  for  him 
in  his  generation  as  they  are  for  us  in  ours ; 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  a  newer 
theory  of  the  universe  will  one  day  supersede 
that  of  the  evolutionist;  historic  experience 
should  warn  us  that  this  may  be  so;  espe- 
cially when  we  realize  that  the  whole  of  our 
so-called  empirical  knowledge,  from  the  prop- 
ositions of  Euclid  to  the  atomic  structure  of 
the   universe,  is   built  upon  a  series   of   as- 
sumptions   incapable    of    demonstration    and 
liable  to  disproof." 


THE  "FOREGROUND  OF  CLASSIFICATION" 
The  finer  the  subdivision  of  any  classifica- 
tion the  more  quickly  it  becomes,  in  its  de- 


tails, obsolete  and  inadequate.  One  might 
compare  such  a  classification  with  the  land- 
scape seen  from  a  swiftly  moving  train.  The 
far  distant  mountain  peaks  — the  main  sub- 
divisions of  human  knowledge  —  remain  for  a 
long  time  practically  unchanged,  turning  very 
slowly  varying  faces  to  the  swiftly  moving 
tide  of  progress,  changing  as  slowly  in  pro- 
portion, indeed,  as  do  our  interpretations  of 
such  fundamental  denominations  as  "litera- 
ture" and  "art." 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  nearer  foothills 
form  and  dissolve  slowly  but  surely  before 
our  eyes,  just  as  the  relative  importance  of 
such  subjects  as  621.3  "Electrical  Engineer- 
ing" loom  in  turn  large  in  their  allotted 
subordination,  and  such  formerly  relatively 
important  subjects  as  936  "History  of  the 
Kelts"  sink  in  the  comparative  scale. 

And  all  the  while  the  finer  subdivisions,  the 
intimate  details  of  the  nearer  foreground, 
dance  by  with  a  shifting  rapidity  that  merges 
by  the  track  side  into  an  indistinct  blur. 

So  with  your  close  classification.  Try  it 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  broad  lines  of  a  sub- 
ject—"Engineering"  for  example  — your  di- 
vision may  hold  good  for  a  century.  Try  it 
with  your  subdivisions  "Mining  Engineering" 
and  "Electrical  Engineering."  They  may  re- 
main logical  and  correctly  proportioned  for  a 
quarter  century. 

But  try  to  classify  "Electric  Power  Trans- 
mission," "Transformers,"  "Electric  Light- 
ing"; in  a  decade  or  two  your  careful  allot- 
ment is  probably  hopelessly  awry.  Try  to 
classify,  still  more  closely,  the  subdivisions 
of  "vapor  systems  of  electrical  lighting,"  the 
forms  of  "central  station  switchboards"  —  the 
nearer  foreground  of  your  panoramic  view  - 
in  five  years,  in  three  years,  there  are 
hiatuses  here,  logically  inevitable  combina- 
tions there,  an  amazing  distortion  every- 
where of  what  had  once  been  so  clear  and 
true ! 

No  practical  classification  can  adapt  : 
constantly  to  the  minutiae  of  a  human  pro- 
gress so  rapidly  in  a  state  of  flux.  Any  at- 
tempt at  adaptation  must  be  but  an  approxi- 
mation, a  compromise.  But  that  it  is  but  an 
approximation  should  not  make  the  attempt 
any  less  worth  doing  or  the  possibility  of 
ever  attaining  to  such  a  thing  as  a  "perma- 
nent" classification  anything  more  than  a 
chimera. 
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DUPLICATE  PAY  COLLECTION  * 
BY  JOHN  G.  MOULTON,  Public  Library,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


THE  subject  under  discussion  is  "Meeting 
the  demand  for  the  latest  fiction."  As  that 
subject  has  been  discussed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  public  library  movement,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  now  to  consider  it  in  a 
general  way.  If  we  acknowledge  that  fiction 
is  worth  buying  at  all,  we  ought  to  buy  it 
when  it  is  new  and  talked  about.  The  world 
is  moving  too  fast  in  all  lines  to  admit  wait- 
ing a  year  to  prove  the  value  of  fiction  before 
buying  it.  The  public  library  that  did  that 
conscientiously  would  soon  close  its  doors 
from  lack  of  support,  or  the  librarian  would 
be  transferred  to  other  fields  of  usefulness. 
Admitting  that  we  must  have  fiction,  and 
few  healthy-minded  people  will  deny  it,  why 
not  use  any  reasonable  means  of  supplying 
the  demand  without  too  great  a  drain  on  the 
library's  resources?  The  duplicate  pay  col- 
lection is  at  present  a  popular  means  of  meet- 
ing the  demand.  This  feature  of  library 
methods  is  of  fairly  recent  growth,  and  opin- 
ion as  to  its  merits  is  divided.  Those  who 
have  tried  it  are  enthusiastic  about  it,  while 
those  who  have  not,  think  it  questionable.  . 

The  St.  Louis  Public  Library  was  prob- 
ably the  first  to  adopt  the  plan.  It  was 
started  there  in  1871,  when  the  library  was  a 
subscription  library.  In  1894  the  library  be- 
came a  free  public  library,  and  the  duplicate 
pay  collection  was  continued.  It  has  been 
very  successful  there.  Perhaps  the  next  li- 
brary to  try  the  plan  was  that  at  Quincy, 
Illinois.  It  was  started  there  about  1895  and 
proved  popular.  Owing  to  slight  adverse 
criticism  it  was  given  up,  as  it  was  not 
deemed  expedient  to  antagonize  an  already 
unsympathetic  city  government.  Since  then 
the  plan  has  been  adopted  with  success  in 
public  libraries  of  such  differences  in  size  and 
character  as  Haverhill,  Newton  and  Spring- 
field in  Massachusetts,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
St  Joseph,  Missouri,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  experience  in  Haverhill  may  be  typical, 
and  the  practice  is  as  follows : 


*  Read   before   Massachusetts   Library   Club,   Attle- 
torough,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,   1909. 


In  June,  1906,  with  $50  loaned  from  the  gen- 
eral book  fund  the  librarian  bought  duplicates 
of  the  novels  then  most  in  demand.  They 
were  loaned  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  day.  Up 
to  the  end  of  1906  about  100  volumes  were 
bought.  They  cost  about  $i  16  and  earned  about 
$118.  During  the  next  year  the  collection  be- 
came self-supporting  and  the  original  loan 
was  repaid.  Up  to  the  present  time  about 
500  volumes  have  been  bought.  As  long  as 
they  circulated  well  they  remained  in  the  du- 
plicate pay  collection.  When  they  ceased  to 
be  much  called  for  they  were  given  to  the 
main  library  or  the  branches,  if  they  were 
needed.  Otherwise  they  were  sold  for  25 
cents  each,  if  any  one  would  buy  them. 

The  collection  is  kept  small,  as  only  the 
latest  books  circulate  well.  Generally  only 
fiction  is  bought,  but  a  few  books  of  non- 
fiction  much  in  demand  like  Worcester's  "Re- 
ligion and  medicine"  are  occasionally  bought. 
These  do  not  pay  for  themselves.  A  few 
duplicates  of  popular  light  opera  scores  were 
once  bought,  but  they  did  not  circulate  and 
were  soon  given  to  the  library.  Now,  from 
one  to  five  copies  of  all  novels  bought  for  the 
library  are  bought  for  the  duplicate  pay  col- 
lection. At  one  of  the  branches  there  is  also 
a  pay  collection. 

Some  books  do  not  pay  for  themselves,  but 
others  earn  more  than  they  cost.  The  collec- 
tion as  a  whole  is  self-supporting,  and  there 
is  now  a  surplus  on  hand  which  will  prob- 
ably be  devoted  to  the  library.  All  expenses 
connected  with  the  collection,  such  as  cover- 
ing cloth,  labels,  and  record  books  are  paid 
for  out  of  receipts.  The  only  expense  to  the 
library  is  caring  for  and  charging  the  books. 
This  expense  is  more  than  offset  by  the  value 
of  the  books  given  to  the  library  from  this 
collection. 

As  one  of  the  objects  of  our  pay  collection 
is  to  have  clean  books,  we  cover  them  with 
binders'  cloth  called  "vellum  de  luxe,"  and 
renew  the  covers  as  soon  as  they  are  soiled. 
These  covers  give  the  books  a  distinctive  ap- 
pearance somewhat  like  the  Tabard  Inn  or 
Book  Lovers'  Library  books,  which  perhaps 
appeals  to  the  vanity  of  some  who  take  them. 
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All  stamps  and  marks  of  ownership  are  put 
on  the  cloth  covers  and  not  on  the  books,  so 
that  when  they  are  given  to  the  library  or 
sold  they  are  clean  and  fresh  in  appearance. 

On  the  outside  of  the  front  cover  is  a  con- 
spicuous label  on  which  is  the  following  no- 
tice: "Haverhill  Public  Library.  Duplicate 
Pay  Collection.  The  books  in  this  collection 
are  loaned  at  2  cents  a  day,  including  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  These  books  may  be 
taken  in  addition  to  the  regular  library  books, 
and  without  a  reader's  card.  All  books  in 
this  collection  are  duplicates  of  the  regular 
library  books." 

The  collection  is  placed  conspicuously  on 
open  shelves  near  the  loan  desk.  Any  num- 
ber may  be  taken  by  a  borrower,  but  we  do 
not  reserve  them.  Several  non-residents  who 
cannot  take  the  regular  library  books  take 
these  duplicates.  Occasionally  travelling  men 
take  them  and  sometimes  summer  visitors,  or 
other  visitors  from  out  of  town.  During  the 
summer  an  automobile  party  coming  regular- 
ly each  week  from  Lynn  took  these  books. 
Some  of  our  readers  seldom  take  a  novel 
from  the  regular  library  collection,  but  prefer 
to  take  the  cleaner  copies  in  the  duplicate  pay 
collection. 

The  records  connected  with  the  collection 
are  simple.  In  a  small  accession  book  is  re- 
corded the  author's  name,  title  of  the  book, 
and  its  cost.  The  accession  book  serves  as 
shelf-list  and  the  accession  number  is  the 
bcok  number.  A  record  of  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  each  book  and  what  it  earned  is  made 
in  this  accession  book.  There  is  also  a  sim- 
ple author  card  catalog.  The  book  is  charged 
by  writing  its  number  and  the  borrower's 
name  on  a  slip,  which  is  filed  with  the  charg- 
ing slips  of  the  regular  library  books.  When 
the  book  is  returned  the  amount  earned  is 
written  on  the  charging  slip,  which  is  kept 
for  record  till  the  book  is  finally  disposed  of. 

The  scheme  is  popular  in  Haverhill.  There 
has  been  practically  no  adverse  criticism. 
What  little  there  has  been  came  from  a  few 
chronic  pessimists  who  would  not  be  pleased 
with  anything.  If  we  gave  it  up,  we  should 
lose  some  readers  who  seldom  come  to  the 
library  for  regular  library  books,  but  do  come 
for  the  duplicate  pay  books,  because  they  can 
get  the  new  fiction  when  it  is  reasonably  new 
and  can  get  it  physically  clean.  I,  myself,  do 


not  care  to  take  out  the  ordinary  library  fic- 
tion after  it  has  been  in  circulation  a  while, 
and  I  cannot  expect  others  to  care  for  soiled 
books.  If  we  can  increase  the  use  of  the 
library  by  offering  clean  and  inviting  books 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  them,  I 
see  no  valid  reason  for  not  doing  it.  We 
certainly  increase  our  patronage  from  the 
desirable  classes.  I  have  no  objection  to 
seeing  automobiles  at  the  front  door  of  the 
library.  Some  members  of  the  city  council 
in  one  city  where  I  was  librarian  objected  to 
the  library  because  it  was  resorted  to  by  rich 
people.  They  objected  to  carriages  with 
coachmen  standing  at  the  library. 

If  we  feel  that  we  can  legally  spend  the 
city's  money  in  story-telling  hours  and  lava- 
tory privileges  for  the  unfortunate  and  the 
unwashed,  we  ought  to  feel  free  to  accept 
contributions  or  gifts,  however,  small,  from 
those  willing  to  make  them.  That  is  what 
the  receipts  from  the  duplicate  pay  collection 
really  are.  We  ought  to  offer  to  the  so-called 
better  classes  as  well  as  to  the  less  fortunate 
some  inducement  to  use  the  library. 

Of  course  local  conditions  affect  the  situa- 
tion. At  Haverhill,  where  the  library  is  part- 
ly supported  by  endowment  and  the  city  sup- 
plies no  money  for  books,  we  can  perhaps  do 
differently  from  what  a  library  wholly  de- 
pendent on  a  city  appropriation  might  do. 
What  might  be  acceptable  in  a  small  town 
library  might  be  inexpedient  in  a  large  city 
library.  All  the  possible  variations  in  types 
and  conditions  are  exemplified  in  the  libraries 
mentioned  as  having  a  duplicate  pay  collec- 
tion, except  the  small  town  library.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  small  town  library  having  it.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  our  own  branch  li- 
brary at  Bradford,  which  is  virtually  a  small 
town  library.  The  system  is  popular  there. 
Perhaps  the  small  town  library  might  find  it 
a  good  way  to  increase  its  book  funds.  It 
would  at  least  be  easier,  less  nerve-racking 
and  wasteful  of  time  and  money  than  the 
usual  methods  of  garden  parties,  private  the- 
atricals and  fairs,  and  better  than  the  per- 
nicious methods  of  lady  street  car  conductors 
and  tag  days. 

The  plan  is  a  success  in  large  cities  as  St. 
Louis  and  Washington,  and  in  small  com- 
mercial cities  as  Newark,  St.  Joseph  and 
Springfield,  in  still  smaller  manufacturing 
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cities  as  Haverhill  and  Wilmington,  and  in  a 
purely  residential  city  of  the  well-to-do  as 
Newton. 

As  to  the  legal  difficulties,  I  do  not  know  of 
any.  I  believe  a  sufficiently  acute  constitu- 
tional lawyer  might  read  a  restrictive  mean- 
ing into  the  statutes  of  some  states,  possibly 
New  York,  for  instance.  If  the  legal  restric- 
tion is  so  hard  to  find,  why  hunt  for  it?  Why 
not  do  the  thing  which  by  common  consent 
and  practice  is  reasonable,  popular,  restricts 
no  one's  privileges,  harms  no  one,  gives  pleas- 
ure to  many,  and  is  a  source  of  income  to 
the  library? 

Objection  is  made  because  it  competes  with 
commercial  enterprises.  But  why  not?  Pub- 
lic libraries  themselves  are  competitors  of 
book  stores,  and  the  special  commercial  en- 
terprises most  affected  would  be  of  the  type 
of  the  Book  Lovers'  Library  and  Tabard 
Inn,  which  now  need  not  be  considered.  The 
objections,  strange  to  say,  come  largely  from 
within  the  libraries,  and  from  those  who  have 
not  tried  the  plan.  The  public  like  it. 

The  only  difficulty  we  have  is  explaining  to 
some  who  are  wilfully  dense  that  we  have 
free  copies  of  all  books  in  the  collection,  and 
that  we  are  enlarging  rather  than  restricting 
privileges.  Some,  also,  expect  to  find  old 
books  in  the  collection,  and  we  have  lately 
had  two  calls  for  "St.  Elmo." 

Some  city  solicitors  when  asked  their  opiri- 
ion  as  to  legality  have  reported  adversely,  al- 
though they  said  they  wished  they  had  not 
been  asked.  This  happened  in  Cambridge 
and  Somerville. 

The  charges  range  from  i  cent  a  day  to  10 
cents  a  week.  One  library  charges  5  cents  a 
week,  another  10  cents  for  two  weeks.  When 
the  charge  is  by  the  week  the  limit  is  usually 
one  week  with  a  charge  of  2  cents  a  day 
after  that.  Those  charging  by  the  day  have 
usually  no  time  limit,  but  use  a  system  of 
notification  after  a  certain  length  of  time. 
The  charge  by  the  day  seems  to  be  the  most 
generally  used  and  2  cents  a  day  the  usual 
charge. 

I  will  quote  from  two  letters  advocating 
the  system.  Mr.  Wellman,  of  Springfield, 
writes : 

"My  testimony  as  to  the  advisability  of  a 
pay  duplicate  collection  ought  to  be  valuable 
because  I  was  an  unwilling  convert.  We  did 
not  take  the  plan  up  in  Brookline  because  of 
my  disinclination,  but  I  found  it  in  operation 


in  Springfield,  and  having  seen  the  results  I* 
am  unhesitatingly  in  favor  of  it.  It  solves 
the  everlasting  fiction  question  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  library,  financially  and  otherwise.  We 
charge  one  cent  a  day,  not  counting  Sundays ; 
that  is,  six  cents  a  week.  We  buy  about  100 
titles  of  current  fiction  a  year,  purchasing 
two  or  three  copies  of  the  less  popular  novels 
for  the  regular  collection  and  usually  from 
five  to  ten  for  the  pay  collection.  A  few  of 
the  most  popular  novels  we  duplicate  to  the 
extent  of  ten  or  twenty  copies  for  the  regular 
collection  and  much  more  freely  for  the  pay 
collection.  In  fact,  we  duplicate  as  exten- 
sively for  the  pay  collection  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demand.  For  this  reason  the 
plan  gives  the  public  the  utmost  satisfaction. 
They  can  get  the  new  novel,  and  get  it  rea- 
sonbly  promptly  —  within  a  week  or  two 
usually,  and  almost  always  within  a  month. 
We  allow  the  pay  duplicates  to  be  reserved. 

"As  to  the  legality  of  the  arrangement,  of 
course  I  have  no  technical  knowledge;  but  I 
do  know  that  the  plan  has  been  adopted  in  a 
great  many  public  libraries,  and  whatever  may 
be  said  as  to  the  legality  as  an  academic  ques- 
tion, there  can  be,  it  seems  to  me,  no  doubt 
of  its  legality  as  a  practical  question.  If  you 
come  to  the  point  of  law,  probably  most  libra- 
ries have  no  legal  right  to  charge  fines,  yet 
we  all  know  that  the  practice  is  universal. 
And  so  wherever  the  pay  duplicate  collection 
has  been  adopted  I  think  it  has  always  given 
satisfaction  and  its  legality  has  never  been 
disproj/ed.  My  advice  would  be  to  put  it  in 
operation  until  its  illegality  is  shown;  but 
that  probably  will  never  be,  because  the  plan 
is  so  satisfactory  to  every  one,  rich  and  poor, 
as  well  as  to  the  library,  that  nobody  will  be 
likely  to  raise  the  question." 

Mr.  Bowerman,  of  Washington  writes: 

"It  is  very  successful  here.  From  time  to 
time  people  criticise  us,  but  when  the  matter 
is  fully  explained  no  legitimate  or  well- 
founded  objection  seems  to  be  raised  against 
it.  Its  legality  has  never  been  questioned 
here.  In  some  places  this  is  the  case,  much 
to  the  regret  of  librarians  who  would  wel- 
come the  relief  afforded  by  it. 

"With  us  it  is  practically  confined  to  new 
fiction,  though  we  add  occasionally  to  it  some 
other  popular  books  in  other  classes,  such, 
for  example,  as  Bernard  Shaw's  and  Ibsen's 
plays,  some  of  Benson's  books  and  such  like. 
We  never  include  anything  that  is  not  also 
represented  in  the  library  by  free  copies,  and 
we  do  not  include  in  it  any  books  that  we 
would  not  be  willing  to  buy  on  their  merits  in 
liberal  quantities  for  the  free  shelves,  if  it 
were  practicable.  In  effect  our  plan  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  meet  fairly  well  the  de- 
mand for  books  which  we  would  be  far  from 
meeting  because  of  our  inability  to  buy  suffi- 
cient free  copies  of  them  all.  In  the  long 
run  the  public  that  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
copies  is  the  gainer  because  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  ultimately  securing  a  large  number 
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of  copies  which  have  been  paid  for  by  the 
well-to-do. 

"We  are  now  buying  for  this  collection  in 
the  proportion  of  four  to  one,  that  is,  when 
we  decide  to  buy  a  new  novel  in  popular  de- 
mand, we  make  one  copy  free  and  four  pay. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  novel 
does  not  circulate  more  than  15  to  20  times 
before  it  needs  to  be  rebound,  we  require 
that  the  rebinding  shall  be  paid  for  on  the 
five-cent  plan,  as  well  as  the  first  cost  of  the 
book.  The  result  is  that  a  new  novel  is  re- 
quired to  circulate  30  times  at  five  cents  be- 
fore it  is  transferred  to  the  free  shelves.  Or- 
dinarily a  book  does  this  in  an  astonishingly 
short  time.  In  some  instances  where  we 
over-estimate  the  popularity  of  a  book  we  are 
obliged  to  transfer  it  sooner,  in  order,  like 
good  merchants,  to  keep  nothing  but  desir- 
able stock  on  these  pay  shelves,  and  to  make 
up  the  loss  on  exceptionally  popular  books. 

"In  addition  to  books,  we  have  pay  copies 
of  a  few  of  the  new  magazines,  including 
Harper's,  Century,  Scribner's,  etc.  These 
sometimes  do  not  quite  pay  for  themselves. 
In  this  library  borrowers  are  permitted  to 
reserve  all  non-fiction  and  the  pay  copies  of 
novels,  but  not  free  copies.  A  desirable 
feature  of  such  a  plan  is  that  by  it  persons 
who  would  otherwise  get  their  new  fiction 
from  a  pay  circulating  library  are  brought  to 
the  public  library  and  draw  good  standard 
class  books  in  addition  to  new  pay  fiction. 

"I  believe  that  every  public  library  desires 
to  meet  all  reasonable  demands  of  readers, 
both  as  to  titles  of  books  supplied  and  in 
sufficient  quantities.  To  do  that  in  the  case 
of  new  fiction  without  such  a  collection  is 
sure  to  make  an  undue  strain  upon  the  book 
fund.  Not  to  do  it  is  to  alienate  a  very  de- 
sirable class  of  the  community,  render  your 
library  unacceptable,  and  lose  your  hold  on 
the  community.  People  generally  are  willing 
to  recognize  that  you  cannot  buy  20,  40,  50 
or  75  copies  of  a  new  novel  out  of  a  limited 
book  fund,  but  are  quite  willing  to  cooperate 
with  you  to  that  end.  As  I  have  said,  if  it  is 
fully  and  carefully  explained  to  the  public 
that  it  is  a  fair  and  equitable  matter,  no  rea- 
sonable objection  can  be  made  against  it." 


BUREAU  OF  RAILWAY  ECONOMICS 

A  "BUREAU  OF  RAILWAY  ECONOMICS"  has 
been  established  by  the  American  Railway 
Association,  v:ith  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Its  work  has  recently  begun, 
and  will  consist  of  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  economic  aspects  of  trans- 
portation that  may  be  useful  to  the  railways. 
The  director  of  the  bureau  is  Mr.  Logan  *G. 
McPherson ;  the  assistant  to  director,  Charles 
E.  Kern ;  statistician,  J.  A.  Lord. 

The  librarian  is  R.  H.  Johnston,  who  since 
1898  has  been  connected  wkh  the  Reference 
department  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
has  a  large  acquaintance  with  railway  and 
economic  subjects. 


THE   LIBRARY  AS  AN   ADJUNCT  TO 
INDUSTRIAL  LABORATORIES  * 

BY  GUY   E.    MARION,  Librarian,  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Reprinted  as  a  contribution  from  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.,  Chemists  and  Engineers,  from  the  Journal  of 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  Vol.  2,  no.  3, 
March,  1910. 

IT  has  been  recently  said:1  "The  financial 
library  of  the  present  day  is  a  comparatively 
recent  institution,  and  many  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  its  development."  Equally  true  is 
this  statement  in  its  application  to  the  library 
as  an  adjunct  to  industrial  laboratories.  Let 
us  review  for  a  moment  then,  the  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  the  usefulness  and 
development  of  the  Laboratory  Library.  Many 
of  them  are  the  same  as  those  which  are 
causing  to  spring  into  existence  the  increas- 
ing number  of  small  specialized  libraries  about 
the  country  in  general.  The  chief  cause,  how- 
ever, is  the  phenomenal  growth  of  all  busi- 
ness, which  continually  necessitates  the  in- 
troduction of  new  methods  for  expediting  its 
procedure.  Specialization  has  entered  here 
as  elsewhere,  and  it  has  been  found  better  to 
have  one  man  prepared  to  answer  the  many 
inquiries  of  a  general  nature  coming  to  the 
laboratory  than  to  be  forced  to  distribute 
these  inquiries  throughout  the  staff.  This  has 
meant,  then,  the  collecting  of  the  laboratory's 
resources  (books,  pamphlets,  experimental 
data,  catalogs,  documentary  experience,  etc.) 
at  one  point  into  a  library.  In  this  way  a 
new  channel  has  been  formed  for  the  trans- 
action of  a  portion  of  the  laboratory's  busi- 
ness, namely,  the  answering  of  the  general  in- 
quiries arising  both  in  and  outside  its  ranks ; 
and  the  library  has  become  a  vital  factor  in 
the  operation  of  the  organization.  But,  not 
only  has  the  work  been  better  systematized 
by  the  advent  of  the  library;  its  coming  has 
enabled  the  laboratory  to  accept  wider  op- 
portunities, to  enter  with  less  hesitation  new 
and  unexploited  fields,  and  to  increase  its  effi- 
ciency in  a  large  number  of  ways  which  make 
for  confidence  and  progress ;  in  fact,  with  its 
constant  accumulation  of  the  laboratoryls 
daily  experience,  upon  which  no  value  can 
appreciatively  be  set,  with  its  acquiring  and 
classification  of  the  ever-increasing  amount 
of  literature  from  without,  it  becomes,  as  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  past,  the  base 
upon  which  the  future  rests.  Another  con- 
tributory cause  to  the  existence  of  the  library 
is  the  speed  of  present-day  business.  No 
longer  can  the  chemist  wait  until  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  consult  the  public  library  or 
other  outside  source  of  information.  This 


*  This  paper  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date  since  its  publication,  and  was  read  before  the 
Special  Libraries  Association,  Mackinac,  Mich.,  July 
i,  1910. 

1  From  a  paper  cr.titled  "Some  aspects  of  a  finan- 
cial library,"  by  Beatrice  E.  Carr,  presented  at  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Special  Libraries  Asso- 
ciation. 
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method  would  be  too  slow.  The  chemist  is 
the  man  who  is  supposed  to  know.  That  is 
why  he  is  consulted  by  the  business  layman, 
and  his  knowledge  must  be  forthcoming  on 
the  spot.  So  the  library  has  come  to  his  aid 
and  enabled  him  to  hold  his  layman  often  on 
the  telephone  wire  while  the  desired  informa- 
tion is  found.  Thus  the  chemist  has  em- 
braced the  library  as  an  adjunct  largely  in 
self-protection. 

Since  these  contributing  causes  are  readily 
apparent,  and  the  laboratory  library  as  an 
institution  already  exists,  it  is  for  us  to  con- 
sider the  specific  nature  of  the  demand  made 
upon  it  (answering  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
can,  why  the  public  library  does  not  fill  the 
need),  its  limitations,  the  literature  required 
and  acquired,  and  then  for  a  moment  to  look 
at  a  concrete  example  of  such  a  library  as  we 
have  in  mind  with  its  various  working  sys- 
tems. 

Specific  nature  of  the  demand.  —  The  in- 
dustrial laboratory  needs  a  highly  specialized 
library,  at  the  same  time  one  containing  cer- 
tain well-chosen  general  works.  For  exam- 
ple, its  shelves  must  be  rich  with  analytical 
works  in  almost  every  field,  with  books  on 
explosives,  beverages,  foods,  oils,  gases,  fuels, 
ceramics,  textiles,  paints,  soaps,  gums,  es- 
sences, distillation  products,  metals,  rubber, 
leather,  wood,  celluloid,  etc.  In  fact,  a  small 
library  of  technology  with  only  the  best  works 
chosen  in  each  branch  of  industry  fills  best  the 
need.  For  general  works,  it  needs  biblio- 
graphical books,  transactions  of  the  various 
scientific  and  learned  societies,  trade  catalogs 
from  the  industries  which  the  laboratory  in 
question  particularly  serves,  the  current  tech- 
nical periodicals  covering  the  fields  claiming 
its  attention,  and  a  collection  of  general  books 
on  English,  advertising,  engineering,  building, 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  botany,  and  man- 
ufacture, to  which  should  be  added  reference 
lists,  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  directories, 
maps,  atlases,  etc.  Indeed  the  demand  in  the 
industrial  laboratory  library  is  both  for  a 
small  commercial  library  as  well  as  a  highly 
specialized  library  of  technology.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  peculiar  mixed  nature  of  the 
demand  that  our  public  libraries  cannot  hope 
to  meet  it.  They  rarely  give  any  attention  to 
the  commercial  side  of  their  development,  and 
their  general  lay  clientage  forbids  their  build- 
ing up  along  the  technical  and  industrial  lines 
beyond  a  few  of  the  more  general  books.  But 
what  is  still  worse,  their  distance  most  often 
militates  against  them.  Moreover,  the  chem- 
ist in  industry  must  have  his  works  without 
fail  when  he  wants  them.  It  will  not  suffice 
to  await  their  return  from  some  other  bor- 
rower from  a  library.  The  peculiar  type  of 
library  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  laboratory 
must  be  able  to  hold  its  entire  resources  with- 
in certain  prescribed  limits  so  that  it  can  re- 
call them  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Its  limitations.  —  What  are  its  limitations? 
The  people  making  use  of  it  will  rarely,  if 


ever,  exceed  50  in  number.  But  these  people, 
instead  of  being  a  desultory  public  are  in- 
tensely active  specialists,  and  bring  to  the 
library  inquiries  which  require  the  best  skill 
in  their  answering.  In  this  way  the  library 
does  not  suffer  from  lack  of  quantity,  for  its 
interest  is  more  than  kept  up  by  the  increased 
quality  sought  in  its  work.  Its  purchases  are 
also  limited,  and  its  accessions  cannot  be 
compared  in  numbers  with  those  of  the  public 
library,  for  very  few  things  are  acquired 
which  are  not  for  a  well-defined  purpose.  In 
spite  of  the  narrower  field  and  its  restricting 
limitations,  the  laboratory  library  is  still,  how- 
ever, a  unique  and  purposeful  proposition, 
changing  the  more  general  characteristics  of 
a  library  to  meet  its  changed  surroundings. 

Literature  required  and  acquired.  —  We 
come  now  to  the  literature  required  and  ac- 
quired, which  prove  in  reality  to  be  of  two 
quite  different  classes.  We  have  already  ex- 
plained above,  in  touching  upon  the  specific 
nature  of  the  laboratory  library,  what  kinds 
of  literature  are  required.  They  are  chiefly 
text-books,  specialists'  pamphlets,  trade  cata- 
logs, reference  works,  maps,  etc.  These  must 
be  all  purchased  and  are  quite  necessary.  In 
distinction  from  these,  there  is  a  vast  bulk  of 
data  which  we  may  properly  call  acquired 
rather  than  required.  It  is  made  up  of  the 
information  culled  from  the  laboratory's  daily 
correspondence,  out  of  the  experiences  of  the 
various  members  of  the  laboratory  staff,  from 
experiments  carried  on  in  the  laboratory, 
from  various  technical  reports  and  investiga- 
tions made  for  clients ;  in  short,  it  is  made  up 
of  the  accumulated  results  of  the  internal  life 
of  the  laboratory  itself.  In  fact,  this  acquired 
data  is  unquestionably  for  the  laboratory  li- 
brary, the  most  valuable  part  of  its  informa- 
tion. 

Information  department  of  Arthur  D.  Lit- 
tle, Inc.  —  Perhaps  a  more  minute  description 
of  a  concrete  example  of  such  a  library  as  we 
have  briefly  described  above  in  general  terms 
will  be  more  useful  and  suggestive  to  you. 
The  Information  department  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  which  is  entrusted  to  my  care, 
will  be  briefly  explained,  touching  upon  the 
sources  from  which  we  get  our  material,  the 
systems  in  vogue,  the  bulletins  issued,  the 
way  in  which  the  library  becomes  a  clearing- 
house for  information,  a  few  of  its  typical 
problems,  and  lastly,  its  aims. 

Sources  of  material.  —  Our  material  is  ob- 
tained chiefly  through  five  channels :  the  pur- 
chase of  special  books  or  pamphlets  to  meet 
definite  requests,  through  the  mailing  lists  of 
outside  concerns  who  send  us  their  advertis- 
ing literature  from  time  to  time,  through  the 
kindness  of  individual  acquaintances  at  va- 
rious points  who  desire  to  exchange  results, 
from  the  chance  notices  appearing  in  the 
technical  periodicals,  which  prompt  us  to  ini- 
tiate ourselves  the  getting  of  the  information 
in  question,  and  from  the  calls  of  clients  and 
salesmen  who  may  leave  with  us  at  their 
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visits  information  of  one  kind  or  another. 
These  are  outside  sources.  The  material  pro- 
duced within  our  own  business  of  course 
comes  to  the  library  through  the  regular  office 
routine. 

Classification.  —  All  of  this  material  then, 
upon  its  reception,  falls  into  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing seven  grand  groups :  books,  pamphlets, 
trade  catalogs,  special  data,  specifications,  pe- 
riodicals, and  the  museum  collection. 

Books.  —  The  books  are  classified  by  the 
Dewey  Decimal  system,  which  has  long  ago 
proved  its  claims  in  the  public  libraries.  It 
serves  our  purposes  very  well  indeed,  and 
maintains  uniformity  with  the  best  prevailing 
library  practice  in  the  majority  of  public  li- 
braries. By  its  use,  like  books  stand  together 
on  the  shelves,  and  those  related  stand  closely 
by.  It  permits  of  perfect  intercalation  of  new 
material  upon  the  shelves  in  proper  order. 
Supplementing  the  Dewey  subject  number, 
each  book  has  its  Cutter's  author  number. 
We  use  the  Kate  E.  Sanborn  arrangement  of 
C.  A.  Cutters'  alphabetic  order  table  for  as- 
signing these  numbers.  All  of  our  books  are 
entered  in  an  accession  book  on  their  recep- 
tion, thus  keeping  accurate  data  on  each 
volume. 

Pamphlets.  —  Pamphlets  receive  treatment 
similar  to  that  of  the  books  as  regards  their 
subject  and  author  numbers,  but  in  order  to 
keep  this  material  in  a  distinct  class  by  itself, 
the  small  letter  (/>)  is  used  before  the  call 
number.  The  pamphlets  are  then  placed  in 
regular  pamphlet  boxes  on  the  shelves,  in 
one  group  by  themselves. 

Trade  catalogs.  —  Trade  catalogs  receive  a 
somewhat  different  treatment.  This  is  the 
most  objectionable  class  of  material  entering 
the  library,  owing  to  its  entire  lack  of  uni- 
formity. We  have  found  the  best  practical 
treatment  to  be  a  shelf  arrangement,  in  which 
all  the  small  material  is  enclosed  in  enve- 
lopes (9^5  in.  xi  i^4  in-»  without  flap,  open- 
ing on  the  long  side)  and  standing  in  one 
alphabet  from  (A)  to  (Z).  To  each  com- 
pany's catalog  is  assigned  a  Cutter  number, 
thus  the  catalog  of  the  Sturtevant  Mill  Com- 
pany is  S  936,  which  places  it  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  a  strictly  alphabetical  and  nu- 
merical decimal  order.  This  arrangement  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  allowing  those 
coming  to  the  library  seeking  a  definite  con- 
cern's catalog  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves, 
without  the  consultation  of  an  index. 

Special  data.  —  Our  special  data  is  a  some- 
what miscellaneous  class  of  material,  made 
up  of  an  accumulation  of  newspaper  clippings, 
reviews  of  articles,  results  of  personal  inter- 
views, special  investigations,  data  culled  from 
correspondence,  and  many  other  sources.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  copied  on  correspond- 
ence size  sheets,  and  placed  in  a  vertical  file. 
A  small  letter  (s)  preceding  the  number 
keeps  this  material  distinctly  in  one  class. 
The  arrangement  here  is  also  by  subject  with 
the  use  of  the  decimal  system. 


Specifications.  —  This  class  contains  copies 
of  specifications  issued  by  the  laboratory,  ar- 
ranged upon  the  Decimal  system,  preceded 
by  the  small  letter  (&.)  In  addition  to  the 
classification  number  a  dash  is  added,  and  in 
cases  where  more  than  one  specification  falls 
within  a  class  Arabic  numbers  are  added  con- 
secutively. In  this  connection  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  all  other  specifications  than  those 
written  by  our  own  laboratory  are  treated  in 
a  loose-leaf  collection,  arranged  alphabetically 
under  the  name  of  the  concern  writing  the 
specification.  This  collection  has  now  grown 
to  four  volumes. 

Periodicals.  —  The  class  of  periodicals  is 
made  up  of  a  selected  list  of  about  50  scien- 
tific and  technical  publications,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  Many  of  these  are  purchased 
directly,  while  others  are  received  with  mem- 
berships in  the  different  learned  societies. 
Notable  in  this  class  of  literature  is  a  new 
type  which  is  provoking  some  attention,  the 
industrial  publications,  sometimes  called 
House  Organs.  We  may  name  a  few,  such 
as  The  Stone  &  Webster  Public  Service 
Journal,  Industrial  Progress,  Reactions,  The 
Valve  World  and  The  General  Electric  Re- 
vieiv.  For  convenient  reference  all  the  pe- 
riodicals are  given  symbols  such  as  E  N  for 
Engineering  News,  E  R  J  for  Electric  Rail- 
way Journal,  P  T  J  for  Paper  Trade  Journal. 
Thus  with  the  date  of  issue  known,  a  certain 
reference  can  be  easily  and  briefly  made  to 
any  article.  When  the  periodicals  are  later 
bound,  as  many  of  the  better  ones  are,  they 
of  course  leave  this  class  and  become  books. 
As  for  the  others,  after  clipping  they  are 
thrown  away. 

Museum.  —  The  museum  collection  is  made 
up  of  a  large  assortment  of  samples  acquired 
from  various  points,  clients,  etc.,  for  example, 
fibrous  materials,  mineral  matter,  special  pa- 
pers, artificial  silks,  standardized  steels  and 
irons,  paper-making  chemicals,  electric  rail- 
way materials,  etc.  To  each  individual  sam- 
ple we  give  a  consecutive  number,  preceded 
by  a  small  letter  (m),  which  serves  to  keep 
this  material  in  one  group  by  itself.  The  ma- 
terial is  filed  in  glass  cabinets,  where  it  is 
on  constant  exhibition,  and  proves,  at  least 
to  our  visitors,  a  source  of  lively  interest. 

Color  scheme.  —  In  the  actual  handling  ^of 
this  material  a  color  scheme  is  used.  White 
tags  are  placed  on  the  books,  salmon  on  the 
pamphlets,  blue  on  the  catalogs,  yellow  on  the 
special  data,  green  on  the  periodicals^  and 
cherry  on  the  museum  material.  This  is 
found  to  be  helpful  in  the  work,  always  aiding 
the  eye  in  the  rapid  classification  of  material, 
and  preventing  often  the  return  of  material 
to  the  wrong  place. 

Accessioning.  —  Now  as  to  the  process 
through  which  this  bulk  of  material  passes. 
Everything  entering  for  permanent  file  is  first 
accessioned,  then  cataloged  and  filed.  The 
accessioning  of  the  books  has  already  been 
described;  the  other  classes  are  accessioned 
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on  sheets  kept  for  one  week  only,  from  which 
the  information  is  later  transferred  to  the 
weekly  bulletin,  which  will  be  described  be- 
low. This  does  not  apply  to  the  periodicals 
which  are  checked  upon  a  special  card  sys- 
tem as  they  are  received,  nor  to  the  museum 
articles,  which  are  not  accessioned. 

Cataloging.  —  The  classifying  takes  place 
next,  which  is  followed  as  soon  as  finished 
by  the  indexing.  Author,  title  and  subject 
cards  are  made  out  in  nearly  every  case,  and 
often  several  subject  cards.  The  cards  com- 
pleted, the  materials  go  to  their  respective 
files,  and  the  cards  to  the  library  index. 

Card  catalog.  —  This  index  is  one  large  dic- 
tionary catalog  from  (A)  to  (Z),  and  now 
numbers  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
cards.  These  are  all  standard  3  in.  x  5  in. 
library  cards,  and  the  entire  index  is  liberally 
supplied  with  guides  for  the  searcher.  After 
locating  the  proper  material  wanted  in  the 
index,  the  nature  of  the  call  number  on  the 
card  will  always  indicate  the  group  in  which 
the  material  itself  will  be  found.  This  has 
already  been  explained  in  earlier  paragraphs 
upon  the  different  groups  of  material,  by  the 
use  of  the  small  letters  O),  (/>),  (»*),  (k), 
etc.,  as  symbols  in  the  call  numbers.  A  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  filing  cards  with  us  is  the 
placing  of  them  first  in  their  proper  places, 
without  the  removal  of  the  rods  from  the 
drawers.  A  second  party  then  goes  through 
the  cabinet,  verifying  them  and  dropping  them 
into  their  permanent  arrangement. 

Charging.  —  The  charging  system  carries 
out  the  color  scheme.  We  have  a  small  tray 
with  the  necessary  compartments,  in  which 
narrow  slips  are  used  for  keeping  records  of 
the  material  out  of  its  regular  place.  White 
slips  receive  the  book  charges,  salmon  the 
pamphlet,  blue  the  catalog,  and  so  on.  On 
each  slip  is  written  the  call  number  of  the 
material,  the  initials  of  the  borrower,  and 
the  date  on  which  the  loan  is  made.  All  ma- 
terial which  is  returned  during  the  day  is 
kept  together  in  one  place,  and  is  returned 
to  the  files  the  first  thing  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  charge  slips  being  removed  at  the 
same  time  from  the  charging  tray. 

Bulletins.  —  So  much  for  the  systems  in 
vogue  in  our  library.  These  are  laid  out  with  the 
idea  that  they  may  become  almost  automatic 
after  those  operating  them  have  once  learned 
them.  But  we  now  approach  a  more  interest- 
ing side  of  the  work.  Every  Monday  morn- 
ing we  issue  a  bulletin  which  covers  all  the 
accessions  of  the  previous  week  in  classified 
shape,  so  that  all  the  important  heads  of  de- 
partments may  at  least  keep  up  to  date  with 
Avhat  the  library  is  receiving.  In  addition,  we 
issue  irregularly  a  bulletin  called  the  Library 
Bulletin  of  Construction  News,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  advise  the  officers  of  the  labor- 
atory of  new  developments  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  which,  if  followed  up,  may  lead  to 
further  business.  Each  bulletin  receives  a 
consecutive  number,  and  each  item  upon  the 


bulletin  receives  a  letter.  In  this  \vay  it  is 
possible  to  refer,  by  the  use  of  the  number 
and  letter,  to  any  item  appearing  on  any  bul- 
letin. The  information  recorded  upon  this 
bulletin  comes  from  the  reading  of  the  tech- 
nical papers  and  other  sources,  and  numbers 
are  issued  as  is  warranted  by  the  amount  of 
new  material  collected.  This  bulletin  idea  is 
capable  of  much  greater  expansion,  and  as 
times  goes  on,  we  hope  to  make  much  more 
of  it.  It  should  contain  suggestions,  perhaps 
a  selected  list  of  the  more  suggestive  articles 
appearing  in  the  press  for  the  week,  and  so 
on.  With  sufficient  time  to  devote  to  this 
purpose  one  can  scarcely  prescribe  a  limit  to 
its  possible  development. 

Correspondence.  —  For  indexing  purposes 
all  of  the  correspondence  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  our  laboratory  goes  to  the  li- 
brary before  being  filed.  This  is  the  regular 
channel  through  which  all  mail  must  go,  and 
nothing  is  filed  until  noted  by  the  library  with 
its  library  stamp.  This  enables  the  library  to 
pick  out  and  index  such  useful  bits  of  infor- 
mation as  would  otherwise  be  overlooked. 

Library  a  clearing-house.  —  The  library  is 
the  clearing-house  for  much  of  the  informa- 
tion in  our  laboratory.  Every  second  day 
the  periodicals  which  have  once  been  distrib- 
uted among  the  staff  come  back  by  way  of  the 
mail  baskets  to  the  library,  and  are  recharged 
and  again  distributed  to  a  new  group  of 
readers.  This  system  insures  their  receiving 
attention,  for  the  readers  know  that  the  pe- 
riodicals will  be  taken  away  whether  read  or 
not,  when  the  time  is  up,  and  passed  on  to 
others.  In  another  way  the  library  acts  as  a 
clearing-house.  If  the  Paper  and  Pulp  de- 
partment brings  us  a  request  for  information 
which  we  know  is  common  knowledge  in  the 
Fuel  department,  why  should  we  not  exercise 
our  ingenuity  in  bringing  the  proper  parties 
together?  Again,  if  the  Fuel  department  works 
out  successfully  a  problem  which  we  know 
would  help  the  Electric  Railway  department, 
and  the  data  is  filed  with  us.  why  should  we 
not  call  it  to  the  latter's  attention?  You  will 
readily  see  the  effect  this  will  have  upon  the 
general  esprit  de  corps  of  the  laboratory. 

Problems  encountered.  —  Let  us  now  look 
at  a  few  of  our  typical  problems:  What  are 
we  asked  to  solve,  and  what  form  do  these 
requests  take?  We  have  a  form  called  our 
"Inquiry  blanks."  printed  on  paper  of  a  dis- 
tinctive color.  A  pad  of  these  blanks  lies  on 
nearly  every  desk  in  the  various  departments 
about  the  laboratory.  When  a  request  for 
information  comes  in  or  arises  in  any  de- 
partment, one  of  these  forms  is  filled  out  and 
sent  to  the  library,  where  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  provide  an  answer  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  These  slips  are  numbered  consecu- 
tively as  received,  and  after  going  to  the  ac- 
counting department  for  the  distribution  of 
their  time  charges,  are  returned  to  the  library 
and  kept  in  consecutive  order.  They  serve 
thereafter  as  memoranda  from  which  the 
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answers  can  be  readily  found  in  case  the  in- 
quiries are  duplicated  later  from  other 
sources,  for  each  slip  is  filled  out  with  the 
sources  from  which  any  information  has 
come.  As  to  the  questions  themselves,  a  few 
typical  ones  may  be  cited : 

"Who  are  the  principal  manufacturers  or 
dealers  in  copper  sulphate?" 

"What  patents  have  been  taken  out  on  the 
removal  of  caffeine  from  coffee?" 

"What  is  the  procedure  for  anestheticizing 
plants?" 

"Please  give  me  a  list  of  articles,  with  re- 
prints and  extracts,  published  during  the  past 
several  years  on  Vanadium  and  Tungsten 
steel." 

"Who  manufactures  waterpoof  paper?" 

"Have  you  any  good  titles  of  general  ar- 
ticles on  Artificial  silk?" 

"Want  latest  report  of  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  New  Hamp- 
shire" 

"What  is  the  price  of  and  who  sells  the 
Hoskins'  Electric  Furnace?" 

"Please  find  in  a  recent  number  of  Power 
an  article  on  the  Westinghouse  Gas  Pro- 
ducer." 

"Please  obtain  British  Patent  Specification 
12,976  of  June  2,  1009,  H.  J.  G.  Reeser, 
Patentee." 

As  you  will  readily  see,  these  questions  are 
of  a  most  varied  sort,  and  require  a  wide 
familiarity  with  the  contents  of  the  library, 
for  we  never  know  what  may  be  asked  next. 
We  must  ever  keep  before  us  the  entire  re- 
sources of  the  collection,  and  trust  largely  to 
our  ingenuity  and  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
laboratory  members  in  finding  satisfactory 
replies  to  these  inquiries. 

Aims  of  the  library.  —  This  brings  us  to 
the  aims  of  our  library:  Its  first  purpose 
must  be  to  keep  apace  with  the  growing  busi- 
ness of  the  laboratory  and  build  up  its  re- 
sources in  the  most  valuable  way  to  handle 
the  work.  But  this  is  not  enough.  We  should 
be  so  keen  to  the  situation  as  to  try  to  sense 
the ^ advance  direction  and  movement  of  the 
business,  and  aim  to  build  up  our  collection  to 
meet  the  needs  as  they  appear.  Not  only  this, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  matters  of  vital  in- 
terest to  individuals.  One  man  wants  us  to 
note  for  him  everything  we  see  on  fibers,  an- 
other would  have  us  watching  for  articles  on 
new  steels,  another  for  anything  coming  from 
the  pen  of  a  certain  writer.  All  of  these  must 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  But  with  these 
duties,  which  emanate  from  without,  we  should 
not  be  satisfied.  It  is  for  us  to  call  also  to 
the  attention  of  those  whom  we  may  think 
will  be  interested  such  new  developments, 
processes,  inventions,  treatises,  and  so  forth, 
as  _  make  their  appearance,  for  we  are  indeed 
privileged  above  the  others  in  seeing  so  much 
that  is  diversified  each  day.  With  this  privi- 
lege must  go  the  added  responsibility.  Fur- 


thermore, we  aim  to  keep  in  cooperative 
touch  with  other  similar  small  libraries,  as  well 
as  with  the  larger  libraries,  such  as  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  the  Library  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  other  insti- 
tutional libraries,  knowing  that  often  we  must 
go  to  those  sources  as  a  last  resort  when  our 
own  facilities  have  been  exhausted.  A  sign 
of  real  progress  in  the  general  library  field 
which  has  attracted  our  earnest  attention  of 
late  is  the  formation  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association,  which  hopes  to  unite  the*interests 
of  all  small  special  libraries,  and  to  be  of 
suggestive  value  to  them  in  the  solution  of 
their  varied  and  peculiar  problems.  We  aim 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  this  movement. 

Conclusion.  —  In  conclusion,  the  library  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  industrial  laboratory  may 
be  said  to  be  an  actual  necessity  as  soon  as 
the  laboratory  has  come  to  any  size,  and  has 
an  accumulated  history.  It  facilitates  the 
working  of  the  organization,  safeguards  its 
resources,  assists  its  specialists  in  their  daily 
work,  and  makes  for  general  efficiency.  If  it 
fully  meets  its  purpose,  it  smooths  the  way 
and  acts  as  a  lubricant  to  the  wheels  of  the 
laboratory  progress,  encouraging  and  build- 
ing up  the  office  cooperation,  and  enlivening 
the  esprit  de  corps  among  its  members.  The 
library  must  become  "a  weapon  of  business," 
as  has  been  aptly  said  before,1  rather  than  a 
mere  storehouse  for  books,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
real  living  and  necessary  adjunct  to  the  in- 
dustrial laboratory,  and  right  here  very  much 
depends  upon  the  missionary  spirit  of  its 
staff.  

REPORT  ON  STORYTELLING* 

"Is  she  a  Fairy,  or  just  a  Lady?" 

A  little  Scotch  girl  asked  the  question  after 
a  story  hour  in  a  children's  library.  "She 
made  me  see  fairies  awful  plain." 

"She  made  me  see  fairies,  too,"  answered 
the  children's  librarian  with  whom  the  child 
had  shared  her  doubt.  "Let's  go  and  find  her 
and  make  sure." 

On  the  way  they  spoke  of  the  story  they 
had  both  liked  best.  It  was  about  an  old 
woman  who  lived  long  ago  in  Devonshire, 
who  loved  tulips  and  planted  her  garden  full 
of  them,  and  tended  them  with  great  care  be- 
cause they  seemed  to  her  so  beautiful.  After 
the  old  woman  died  some  extremely  practical 
persons  came  to  live  in  her  house,  and  they 
considered  it  very  foolish  to  grow  tulips  for 
their  beauty  when  the  garden  might  be  turned 
to  practical  account.  So  they  dug  up  the 
garden  and  analyzed  the  soil,  and  planted 
carrots  and  turnips  and  parsnips  and  just 

1  From  a  paper  entitled  "The  library  and  the 
business  man,"  by  G.  W.  Lee,  presented  at  the  2$th 
ar-r,ual  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  1907. 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  story-telling  given 
at  the  Fourth  Annual  Congress  of  Playground  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  and  reprinted  from  The  Play- 
ground, August,  1910. 
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such  vegetables  as  promised  to  yield  speedy 
and  profitable  returns. 

By  and  by  a  wonderful  thing  happened. 
Tulips  no  longer  grew  in  the  garden;  there 
was  no  room  for  them  and  nobody  had  time  to 
look  after  such  useless  things.  But  on  the 
spot  where  the  old  woman  was  buried  the 
most  beautiful  tulips  sprang  up  of  themselves, 
and  every  night  in  the  springtime  the  fairies 
may  be  seen  bringing  their  babies  to  rock 
them  to  sleep  in  the  tulip  bells. 

The  little  Scotch  girl  wondered  whether 
there  was  "a  book  in  the  library  with  the  tulip 
story  in."  She  wanted  to  read  it  to  her  grand- 
mother, she  said,  because  her  grandmother 
was  "always  speaking  about  her  garden  in 
Scotland,"  and  she  wondered  if  the  tulips  in 
Scotland  had  fairies  asleep  in  them. 

The  storyteller,  who  was  Miss  Marie  L. 
Shedlock,  looked  wonderfully  happy  when 
asked  whether  she  was  a  "Fairy"  or  "just  a 
Lady."  She  said  she  supposed  she  was  really 
"just  a  Lady/'  but  she  had  become  so  inti- 
mate with  fairies  through  listening  to  stories 
about  them,  and  thinking  about  them,  and 
telling  fairy  tales  to  children  and  grown  peo- 
ple in  England  and  America,  that  she  felt 
almost  like  a  fairy  at  times,  and  she  had  come 
to  believe  with  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
whose  stories  she  loved  best  of  all,  that  life 
itself  is  a  beautiful  fairy  tale. 

Then  she  told  the  little  girl  that  the  tulip 
story  was  not  in  a  book,  and  that  she  must 
tell  it  to  her  grandmother  just  as  she  remem- 
bered hearing  it,  and  that  having  seen  the 
fairies  while  she  listened  would  help  her  to 
remember  the  story  better.  She  could  see 
pictures  all  the  time  she  was  telling  stories, 
she  said.  The  little  girl  had  never  thought  of 
making  pictures  for  herself  before.  She  had 
only  seen  them  in  books  and  hanging  on 
walls. 

This  unconscious  tribute  to  the  art  of  the 
storyteller  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
children's  librarian.  If  a  child  of  less  than 
eight  years,  and  of  no  exceptional  parts,  could 
so  clearly  discriminate  between  the  fairy  tale 
she  had  heard  at  school  and  the  tale  that 
made  her  "see  the  fairies,"  there  was  little 
truth  in  the  statement  that  children  do  not 
appreciate  artistic  storytelling.  She  went 
back  to  her  children's  room  feeling  that  some- 
thing worth  while  had  happened.  The  chil- 
dren who  had  listened  to  the  stories  now 
crowded  about  the  book  shelves,  eager  for 
"any  book  about  fairies,"  "a  funny  book,"  or 
"a  book  about  animals." 

The  little  girl  who  had  seen  the  fairies  was 
not  the  only  one  who  had  fallen  under  the 
spell  of  the  storyteller.  "I  always  knew  Pan- 
dora was  a  nice  story,  but  she  never  seemed 
like  a  live  girl  before,"  said  one  of  the  older 
girls.  "I  liked  the  Brahmin,  the  Jackal  and 
the  Tiger  best,"  exclaimed  a  boy.  "Gee !  but 
couldn't  you  just  see  that  tiger  pace  when 
she  was  saying  the  words?"  "I  just  love  The 


Little  Tin  Soldier,"  said  a  small  boy  who 
hated  to  read,  but  was  always  begging  the 
children's  librarian  to  tell  him  stories  about 
the  pictures  he  found  in  books.  "Didn't  she 
make  him  march  fine!" 

Before  the  end  of  the  day  the  children's 
librarian  had  decided  that  even  if  there  could 
be  but  one  such  story  hour  in  the  lifetime  of 
an  individual  or  an  institution  it  would  pay  in 
immediate  and  far-off  results.  But  why  stop 
with  one;  why  not  have  more  story  hours  in 
children's  libraries?  Other  children's  libra- 
rians were  asking  themselves  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  then  they  asked  their  librarians, 
and  those  who  recognized  in  the  story  hour 
a  powerful  ally  in  stimulating  a  love  of  good 
literature  and  a  civilizing  influence  wherever 
the  gang  spirit  prevailed,  gave  ready  assent. 

Ten  years  have  passed  and  the  story  hour 
is  now  an  established  feature  in  the  work  of 
children's  libraries.  Miss  Shedlock  came  to 
America  to  tell  stories  to  children  and  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  She  returned  year  after 
year  to  remind  the  schools  and  colleges,  the 
training  schools  and  the  kindergartens,  as 
well  as  the  public  libraries,  of  the  great  pos- 
sibilities in  what  she  so  aptly  called  "the 
oldest  and  the  newest  of  the  arts." 

In  her  lectures  upon  "The  art  of  story- 
telling;" "The  fun  and  the  philosophy;  the 
poetry  and  the  pathos  of  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen," and  in  the  stories  she  told  to  illus- 
trate them,  Miss  Shedlock  exemplified  that 
teaching  of  Socrates,  which  represents  him  as 
saying :  "All  my  good  is  magnetic,  and  I  edu- 
cate not  by  lessons  but  by  going  about  my 
daily  business."  The  story  as  a  mere  beast  of 
burden  for  conveying  information  or  so-called 
moral  or  ethical  instruction  was  relieved  of 
its  load.  The  play  spirit  in  literature  which 
is  the  birthright  of  every  child  of  every  nation 
was  set  free.  Her  interpretation  of  the  deli- 
cate satire  and  the  wealth  of  imagery  revealed 
in  the  tales  of  that  great  child  in  literature, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  has  been  at  once 
an  inspiration  and  a  restraining  influence  to 
many  who  are  now  telling  stories  to  children, 
and  to  others  who  have  aided  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  story tellin g.  It  is  now  three 
years  since  Miss  Shedlock  was  recalled  to 
England  by  the  London  County  Council  to 
bring  back  to  the  teachers  of  London  the  in- 
spirational value  of  literature  she  had  taken 
over  to  America. 

Interest  in  storytelling  has  become  wide- 
spread, reaching  a  civic  development  beyond 
the  dreams  of  its  most  ardent  advocates  when 
a  professional  storyteller  and  teacher  of  liter- 
ture  was  engaged  to  tell  stories  to  children  in 
the  field  houses  of  the  public  recreation  cen- 
ters of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Gudrun  Thorne-Thom- 
sen  has  been  known  for  some  years  in  this 
country  as  a  storyteller  of  great  power  in  the 
field  of  her  inheritance,  Scandinavian  litera- 
ture. It  is  very  largely  due  to  her  work  that 
the  city  of  Chicago  has  been  roused  to  claim 
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the  public  library  privileges  so  long  denied 
to  her  children,  and  to  make  the  claim  from 
a  point  that  plants  the  love  of  literature  in 
the  midst  of  the  recreational  life  of  a  great 
city. 

No  one  who  was  present  at  those  meetings 
of  the  New  York  Playground  Congress,  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Maud  Summers,  will  ever 
forget  her  eloquent  appeal  for  a  full  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  storytelling  as  a  defi- 
nite activity  of  the  playground.  She  saw  its 
kinship  to  the  folk  dance  and  the  folk  song 
in  the  effort  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  his 
country  to  the  foreign-born  child.  And  she 
saw  the  relation  of  the  story  to  the  games,  the 
athletics,  and  the  dramatics.  More  clearly 
than  anything  else,  perhaps,  she  saw  the  value 
of  the  story  in  its  direct  appeal  to  the  spirit- 
ual nature  of  the  child.  Miss  Summers'  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  made  the  work  of  the 
present  committee  possible.  As  one  of  her 
associates,  its  chairman  pays  grateful  tribute 
to  her  memory  and  links  her  name  with  a 
work  to  which  she  gave  herself  so  freely  in 
life,  that  her  death  seems  but  the  opening  of 
another  door  through  which  we  look  with 
full  hope  and  confidence  upon  childhood  as 
"a  real  and  indestructible  part  of  human  life." 

There  is  a  line  of  Juvenal  that  bids  the  old 
remember  the  respect  due  to  the  young.  It  is 
in  that  attitude,  and  with  some  appreciation 
of  what  it  means  to  be  a  growing  boy  or  girl 
of  the  present  time,  that  the  subject  of  this 
report  has  been  approached  and  is  now  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America.  We  know 
only  too  well  that  we  cannot  give  to  child- 
hood in  great  cities  the  simple  and  lovely 
ways  we  associate  with  childhood.  We  can 
give  to  it  a  wonderful  fortification  against 
the  materialism  and  the  sensationalism  of 
daily  life  on  the  streets,  against  the  deadly 
monotony  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  by  a 
revival  of  the  folk  spirit  in  story,  as  well  as 
in  song  and  in  dance,  that  will  not  spend  its 
strength  in  mere  pageantry,  but  will  sink 
deep  into  our  national  consciousness. 

It  should  be  clearly  stated  that  the  field 
of  storytelling,  investigated,  relates  to  chil- 
dren above  the  kindergarten  age  and  to  boys 
and  girls  in  their  teens.  The  investigation 
lays  no  claim  to  completeness  and  has  not 
included  storytelling  in  public  nor  in  private 
schools. 

An  outline  covering  the  main  points  of 
this  report  was  sent  to  representative  workers 
in  thirteen  different  cities,  to  several  persons 
professionally  engaged  in  storytelling,  and  to 
other  persons  whose  critical  judgment  was 
valued  in  such  connection.  The  outline  called, 
first,  for  a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which 
storytelling  is  being  carried  on  in  playgrounds, 
public  libraries,  settlements,  and  such  other 
institution?,  exclusive  of  schools,  as  might 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  Second,  for  information  concern- 


ing the  persons  who  are  telling  stories, 
whether  their  entire  time  is  given  to  story- 
tdling  and  preparation  for  it;  whether  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  regular  duties  of  a  direc- 
tor or  an  assistant;  and,  finally,  whether  vol- 
unteer workers  are  engaged  in  storytelling. 

Replies  to  these  inquiries  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  results  have  been  grouped  by  cities,* 
as  follows: 


Storytelling  in  the  playgrounds  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  special  teacher  appointed  in 
1909.  The  teacher  of  storytelling  works  in 
cooperation  with  the  teachers  of  dramatics 
and  of  folk  dancing.  The  visits  of  the  special 
teacher  added  interest  and  novelty,  but  it  is 
felt  that  every  playground  teacher  should  be 
able  to  tell  stories  effectively.  Storytelling, 
therefore,  is  considered  a  part  of  the  daily 
work  of  the  playground  assistant. 

In  the  Boston  Public  Library,  storytelling 
is  not  organized  as  a  definite  feature  of  work 
with  children,  but  has  been  employed  occa- 
sionally in  some  branch  libraries,  regularly  in 
others,  by  varying  methods.  It  is  regarded  as 
markedly  successful  in  districts  where  library 
assistants  are  closely  identified  with  the  work 
of  the  neighborhood.  Cooperation  with  set- 
tlements in  which  storytelling  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  some  years  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Rooms  have  been  furnished  by  the 
library;  the  settlements,  and  sometimes  the 
normal  schools,  have  provided  storytellers. 
The  work  of  a  settlement  leader  with  a  large 
group  of  boys  was  especially  interesting  one 
winter,  as  he  told  continued  stories  from  such 
books  as  "Treasure  Island"  and  "The  last  of 
the  Mohicans." 

In  the  60  home  libraries  conducted  by  The 
Children's  Aid  Society,  storytelling  and  games 
are  carried  on  by  regular  and  volunteer  vis- 
itors on  the  days  when  books  are  exchanged. 
(For  full  information  concerning  home  libra- 
ries refer  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Birtwell,  of  The 
Children's  Aid  Society,  Boston,  with  whom 
this  work  originated.) 

Settlements  and  libraries  report  great  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  reading  done  by 
the  children  as  well  as  keen  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  stories  to  which  they  have 
listened.  They  remember  and  refer  to  stories 
told  them  several  years  ago. 
BROOKLYN 

In  the  children's  room  of  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute Free  Library,  storytelling  and  reading 
aloud  have  had  a  natural  place  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  library  building  in  1896.  Years 
before  this  library  was  built  the  lot  on  which 
it  stands  was  appropriated  as  a  playground  by 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood  —  a  neigh- 
borhood that  has  been  gradually  transformed 
by  the  life  of  the  institution  which  is  the  cen- 

*  Owing  to  space  limitations,  in  general  the  formal 
reports  from  cities  represented  in  the  discussion  are 
omitted  in  the  body  of  the  report. 
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ter  of  interest.  The  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity for  play  and  the  value  of  providing  a 
place  for  it  —  children  now  play  freely  in  the 
park  on  the  library  grounds  —  exercised  a 
marked  influence  on  the  conception  of  work 
to  be  done  by  this  children's  library  and  upon 
its  subsequent  development. 

The  children's  librarian  was  never  allowed 
to  forget  that  the  trustees  had  been  boys  in 
that  very  neighborhood  and  remembered  how 
boys  felt.  It  was  evident  from  the  outset 
that  the  children's  room  was  to  be  made  of 
living  interest  to  boys  and  girls  who  were 
very  much  alive  to  other  things  than  books. 
Probably  more  suggestions  were  gained  from 
looking  out  of  windows,  and  from  walks  in 
the  neighborhood  and  beyond  it,  than  from 
any  other  sources. 

Fourteen  years  ago  there  were  no  other 
public  libraries,  with  rooms  for  children,  in 
Brooklyn ;  and  boys  frequently  walked  from 
two  to  five  miles  to  visit  this  one.  During  the 
past  six  years  a  weekly  story  hour  with  a 
well-defined  program  based  upon  the  varied 
interests  of  boys  and  girls  of  different  ages 
has  been  conducted  from  October  to  May  of 
each  year. 

The  children's  librarian  plans  for  the  story 
hour,  and  does  much  of  the  storytelling  her- 
self; but  from  time  to  time  some  one  from 
the  outside  world  is  invited  to  come  and  tell 
stories  in  order  to  give  the  children  a  change, 
and  to  give  breadth  and  balance  to  the  li- 
brary's outlook  upon  the  story  interests  of 
boys  and  girls.  Listening  as  one  of  the  group 
has  greatly  strengthened  the  feeling  of  com- 
radeship between  children's  librarian  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  stories  have  been  enjoyed  more 
keenly  than  as  if  one  person  had  told  them 
all. 

The  evening  on  which  Mr.  Dan  Beard  told 
"Bear  stories"  is  still  remembered,  and  an- 
other evening  is  associated  with  the  old  hero 
tales  of  Japan  told  by  a  Japanese,  who  was 
claimed  by  the  boys  as  one  of  themselves,  and 
known  thereafter  as  "The  Japanese  Boy." 
Pure  enjoyment  of  such  a  story  hour  by  chil- 
dren whose  homes  offered  nothing  in  place 
of  it  already  gives  assurance  of  results  rich 
in  memories  and  associations,  since  men  and 
women  who  were  coming  14  years  ago  as 
children  are  now  bringing  their  children  to 
look  at  picture  books. 

CHICAGO 

The  institutions  in  connection  with  which 
storytelling  is  carried  on  are:  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  the  municipal  parks  and  play- 
grounds, social  settlements,  vacation  schools, 
institutional  churches,  hospitals,  and  the 
United  Charities.  The  private  organizations 
supporting  the  storytelling  movement  finan- 
cially, by  the  employment  of  special  story- 
tellers, are:  the  Library  Extension  Story 
Hour  Committee,  the  Permanent  School  Ex- 
tension Committee,  the  Library  Committee, 


the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  various  women's  clubs  of  Chicago. 

A  league  has  been  formed  of  those  who 
are  telling  stories  under  the  auspices  of  the 
public  library.  The  league  holds  meetings 
once  a  month  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 
the  standard  of  story  work  and  to  strengthen 
the  cooperation  with  the  library.  Stories 
from  Scandinavian  literature,  and  stories  of 
patriotism  related  to  the  different  national- 
ities represented  in  the  story  hour  groups, 
have  been  notably  successful  in  Chicago. 

The  following  statements  are  made  by  (i) 
Mr.  E.  B.  De  Groot,  director  of  the  play- 
grounds and  field  houses:  "I  think  that  the 
story  hour  is  the  only  passive  occupation 
that  should  be  given  an  equal  place  with  the 
active  occupations.  I  see  in  the  story  hour, 
not  only  splendid  possibilities,  but  a  logical 
factor  in  the  comprehensive  playground 
scheme.  The  place  of  the  story  hour,  I  be- 
lieve, is  definite  and  comparable  with  any 
first  choice  activity.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  are  unable  to  secure  as  playground  teach- 
ers, at  the  present  time,  good  story  hour  men 
and  women." 

(2)  Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler,  librarian  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library:   "We  are  now  en- 
gaged in  developing  the  branch  library  system 
of  the  city,  and  no  doubt  storytelling  will  be 
made    incidentally    a    feature    of    the    work 
planned  for  the  children's  rooms.    This  work 
must  be  done  by  the  children's  librarians,  the 
ston'telling  growing  out  of  library  work  and 
merging  into  it  in  order  that  its  most  effec- 
tive  side  be   legitimately  developed."      (Mr. 
Legler  states  his  views  with  regard  to  story- 
telling and  other  features  of  work  for  chil- 
dren in  an  article  entitled  "The  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library  and  cooperation  with  the  schools." 
Educational  Bl-Monthly,  April,  1910.) 

(3)  Mrs.    Gudrun    Thorne-Thomsen :    "As 
to  the  future  of  the  movement,  I  believe  the 
purposes   are  best  served  by  the   storyteller 
being  an  integral  member  of  the  organization 
she  serves.    I  believe  that  if  the  organizations 
which  express  themselves  so  sympathetic  to- 
ward the  work  would  cooperate  and  give  defi- 
nite instruction  in  storytelling  to  their  work- 
ers, and  also  give  them  a  fair  amount  of  su- 
pervision and  direction,  the  whole  movement 
might  be  placed   on  a  dignified  and   whole- 
some basis." 

CLEVELAND 

Storytelling  has  been  carried  on  in  the  play- 
grounds and  summer  schools  for  several 
years.  Since  1907  the  work  of  playground 
leaders  has  been  supplemented  by  storytelling 
done  by  public  library  assistants  who  visit 
the  playgrounds  by  invitation,  and  who  are 
scheduled  for  this  work  as  a  part  of  their 
regular  library  duties. 

In  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  storytelling 
and  reading  clubs  have  been  widely  developed 
under  the  guidance  of  the  director  of  work 
with  children.  In  each  of  the  branch  libra- 
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ries  two  story  hours  a  week  are  usually  held. 
Storytelling  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  children's  librarian,  and 
time  is  allowed  from  the  weekly  schedule  for 
the  preparation  of  stories. 

Definite  neighborhood  co-operation  is  the 
aim  of  each  branch  library.  Storytelling  visits 
are  therefore  made  to  the  public  schools,  so- 
cial settlements,  day  nurseries,  mission  schools, 
and  other  institutions  of  a  neighborhood. 
Requests  for  such  visits  are  more  numerous 
than  can  be  supplied. 

Storytelling  in  the  settlements  is  done  by 
club  leaders  and  volunteer  workers  mainly  in 
connection  with  club  work.  Stories  were  told 
last  season  in  the  children's  gardens  connected 
with  the  social  settlements  by  an  assistant 
from  The  Home  Gardening  Association. 

Positive  results  of  the  effect  of  storytelling 
in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  are  shown  in 
the  favorable  direction  of  the  reading  of 
large  numbers  of  children  by  a  strong  appeal 
to  their  spontaneous  interests,  and  by  the 
many  requests  for  library  storytellers.  The 
total  number  of  children  who  listened  to  sto- 
ries told  by  library  assistants  in  1909  was 
80,996.  The  Cleveland  Public  Library  pub- 
lishes an  illustrated  "Handbook"  containing  a 
full  account  of  its  storytelling  and  club  work. 
JAMAICA,  LONG  ISLAND 

One  playground  has  been  opened  in  the 
Borough  of  'Queens.  Storytelling  was  intro- 
duced into  the  branches  of  the  public  library 
in  1908,  and  was  at  first  carried  on  entirely 
by  the  supervisor  of  work  with  children  as  a 
means  of  putting  herself  in  touch  with  the 
children  and  library  assistants.  An  experi- 
ence of  some  years  at  the  head  of  the  chil- 
dren's department  in  the  public  library  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  had  given  her  a  full  sense 
of  the  social  opportunities  presented  in  telling 
stories. 

The  branch  libraries  of  Queens  Borough 
are  situated  chiefly  in  separate  towns  and  at 
seaside  resorts.  The  children  in  some  of 
these  communities  are  inclined  to  be  lethargic 
and  lacking  in  initiative;  or,  the  commercial 
instinct  is  abnormally  developed  in  them. 
Habits  of  visiting  a  library  for  pleasure  had 
not  been  established  except  in  the  case  of 
older  girls  and  boys  who  regarded  it  as  a 
meeting  place. 

Girls  whose  reading  was  as  flippant  and 
as  vulgar  as  their  conduct  on  the  streets 
have  become  interested  members  of  "A  Girl's 
Romance  Club."  Stories  appealing  to  their 
love  of  romance  have  been  told  and  books 
have  been  familiarly  discussed  with  them. 
Library  assistants  as  well  as  the  supervisor  of 
children's  work  now  hold  weekly  story  hours. 
There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  extent  of  the  reading  done  by  the 
children.  Storytelling  visits  have  been  made 
to  public  schools  and  to  the  Jewish  Home  for 
Crippled  Children.  A  library  storyteller  is 


sent  to  the  playground  opened  in  Flushing  in 

1910. 

NEW    YORK   CITY    .      , 

Storytelling  in  the  playgrounds  of  New 
York  City  is  considered  an  important  feature 
of  the  work  of  playground  assistants  wher- 
ever the  conditions  are  favorable  to  carrying 
it  on. 

In  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association 
the  leader  of  the  Guild  of  Play  tells  stories 
herself  and  is  supplemented  by  regular  as- 
sistants and  volunteer  workers  with  whom 
she  holds  conferences  on  storytelling.  The 
work  of  the  Guild  of  Play  is  extended  to 
hospitals  for  Crippled  Children,  to  homes  for 
Destitute  Children  and  to  settlements.  (See 
Handbook  and  Report  of  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds Association.) 

In  the  playgrounds  and  vacation  schools 
maintained  by  the  Board  of  Education,  story- 
telling is  carried  on  by  the  supervisors  and 
assistants.  The  Nurses'  Settlement,  Green- 
wich House,  Union  Settlement,  Hartley 
Houce,  and  Coming-Clark  House,  report 
weekly  story  hours,  frequently  held  on  Sun- 
day afternoons.  Storytelling  is  carried  on  in 
other  settlements  and  by  several  church 
houses,  St.  Bartholomew's  Parish  House  re- 
porting a  well  attended  story  hour  following 
a  mid-week  church  service. 

In  the  New  York  Public  Library,  story- 
telling, under  the  general  direction  of  the 
supervisor  of  work  with  children,  is  in  spe- 
cial charge  of  a  library  assistant  who  has 
been  a  student  of  dramatic  art  as  well  as  of 
library  science.  Storytelling  is  not  required 
of  library  assistants.  Any  assistant  who  wants 
to  tell  stories  is  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
so  and  to  profit  by  criticism.  Her  trial  ex- 
perience is  made  with  a  group  of  children.  If 
she  proves  her  ability  to  hold  their  interest, 
she  is  then  allowed  to  make  up  her  own  pro- 
gram for  a  series  of  story  hours,  basing  it 
upon  her  spontaneous  interests,  her  previous 
reading,  and  the  special  needs  of  the  library 
where  the  story  hour  is  to  be  held.  The  fact 
that  storytelling  has  been  regarded  as  a  po- 
tent factor  in  the  unification  of  work  with 
children  in  the  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in 
the  congested  centers,  where  branch  libraries 
are  situated,  has  greatly  influenced  the  pres- 
ent organization  of  the  work. 

Racial  interests  have  been  considered,  and 
on  such  festival  days  as  are  observed  by  the 
Hungarians,  the  Bohemians,  and  the  Irish, 
special  story  hours  have  been  held.  In  each 
case  a  volunteer  storyteller  of  the  nationality 
concerned  lent  interest  to  the  occasion. 

Weekly  story  hours  are  now  held  in  most 
of  the  branch  libraries.  In  some  of  them, 
two  or  more  story  hours  are  held.  Story 
hours  in  roof  reading-rooms  are  held  irreg- 
ularly during  the  summer. 

Marked  results  of  storytelling  after  three 
years  are  shown  by  a  very  great  improvement 
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in  the  character  of  the  recreational  reading 
done  by  the  children,  and  in  their  sense  of 
pleasure  in  the  children's  room. 

The  keen  enjoyment  of  the  library  assistants 
who  have  been  telling  stories,  and  the  interest 
of  other  workers  in  the  library,  indicates  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  work,  by  bringing 
its  people  together  in  their  conception  of 
what  the  library  is  trying  to  do  for  children. 

Repeated  requests  for  library  storytellers 
have  been  received  from  institutions  for  the 
blind,  the  deaf  mutes,  the  insane,  from  re- 
formatory institutions,  as  well  as  from  settle- 
ments, church  houses,  public  and  private 
schools,  parents'  meetings,  and  industrial 
schools. 

Three  branches  of  The  National  Storytell- 
ers' League  hold  meetings  in  New  York  City. 
(A  full  account  of  The  National  Storytellers' 
League  is  given  by  its  founder,  Richard  T. 
Wyche,  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  volume 
16.)  Courses  in  storytelling  are  given  at  sev- 
eral schools  and  colleges,  at  the  Summer 
School  of  Philanthropy,  and  at  the  National 
Training  School  for  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations. 

PITTSBURGH 

Storytelling  in  the  Pittsburgh  playgrounds 
has  a  unique  organization  in  that  it  is  en- 
tirely under  the  direction  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh.  All  storytelling  in  the 
playgrounds  is  done  by  children's  librarians 
or  by  students  of  the  Training  School  for 
Children's  Librarians  on  the  days  books  are 
exchanged. 

The  organized  story  hour,  developed  as  a 
direct  method  of  guiding  the  reading  of  chil- 
dren, originated  with  this  library  and  has 
been  carried  on  in  connection  with  home  li- 
brary groups  as  well  as  in  the  branch  libra- 
ries, the  public  school,  the  playgrounds,  and 
the  social  settlements  of  Pittsburgh,  for  a 
period  of  n  years. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  issues 
printed  lists  of  the  stories  used  and  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Storytelling  —  a  public  library 
method,"  by  Miss  Frances  Jenkins  Olcott, 
chief  of  the  Children's  department  and  director 
of  the  Training  School  for  Children's  Libra- 
rians. 

ST.   LOUIS 

In  the  playgrounds  one  regularly  employed 
storyteller,  who  also  assists  in  directing  the 
games,  tells  stories  throughout  the  season. 
Storytelling  is  also  carried  on  by  playground 
assistants  and  by  volunteer  storytellers.  The 
interest  shown  by  parents  who  frequently 
join  the  story  hour  groups  in  the  parks  is 
considered  a  significant  gain  in  sustaining 
neighborhood  interest  in  the  playground. 

In  one  settlement  house  the  head  worker 
meets  the  storytellers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  and  plans  and  directs  the  work 
for  the  entire  year. 

Storytelling  in  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library 


has  been  carried  on  for  several  years  by  chil- 
dren's librarians  of  branch  libraries  who  have 
visited  playgrounds,  settlements,  and  public 
schools,  as  visiting  storytellers,  and  have  told 
stories  at  mothers'  clubs  and  teachers'  meet- 
ings. Since  February,  1910,  it  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  work  with 
children,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  visit- 
ing storytellers  and  assistants  to  the  super- 
visor of  work  with  children  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  Storytelling  is  regarded  by 
her  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  unification  of  the 
work  with  children  in  a  system  of  libraries. 

STORYTELLING  IN  OTHER  COMMUNITIES 

The  reports  received  represent  only  a  small 
part  of  the  storytelling  that  is  being  done  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  organizer  of  the  State 
Library  Commission  has  found  her  ability  to 
tell  stories  and  to  choose  books  containing  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  people  who  are  to  read 
them,  or  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  them,  an 
open  sesame  in  the  pine  woods  districts,  the 
farming  communities,  and  the  fishing  villages, 
where  grown  people  listen  as  eagerly  as  chil- 
dren. In  a  paper  entitled  "The  place,  the 
man,  and  the  book,"  Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  establishment  of  a 
library  in  a  fishing  village.  (Proceedings  of 
the  American  Library  Association.  1908.) 

Recognizing  a  similar  need  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  books  to  the  communities  where 
libraries  had  already  been  established,  the 
Iowa  Library  Commission  appointed  in  1909 
an  advisory  children's  librarian,  who  is  also  a 
professional  storyteller  and  lecturer  upon 
children's  literature. 

In  the  public  lecture  courses  of  New  York 
City  it  has  been  found  that  storytelling  pro- 
grams composed  of  folk  tales  draw  large 
audiences  of  grown  people,  who  enjoy  the 
stories  quite  as  much  as  do  the  children. 

In  various  institutions  for  adults  as  well 
as  for  children,  where  the  library  has  been 
a  mere  collection  of  books  that  counted  for 
little  or  nothing  in  the  daily  life  of  the  insti- 
tution, storytelling  is  making  the  books  of 
living  interest,  and  is  giving  to  children,  and 
to  grown  men  and  women,  new  sources  of 
pleasure  by  taking  them  out  of  themselves 
and  beyond  the  limitations  of  a  prescribed 
and  monotonous  existence.  Just  as  the  games 
and  folk  dances  are  making  their  contribution 
to  institutional  life,  so  storytelling  is  bring- 
ing the  play  spirit  in  literature  to  those  whose 
imaginations  have  been  starved  by  long  years 
of  neglect,  and  is  showing  that  what  is  needed 
is  not  an  occasional  entertainment,  but  the 
joy  of  possessing  literature  itself. 

Professional  storytellers  who  have  recently 
visited  towns  and  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  Middle-Western,  the  Southern  and  the 
Eastern  states,  not  covered  by  this  report, 
bear  testimony  to  an  interest  in  storytelling 
that  seems  to  be  as  genuine  as  it  is  wide- 
spread. It  is  apparent  that  more  thought  is 
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being  given  to  the  subject  than  ever  before. 
Wherever  storytelling  has  been  introduced 
by  a  "born  storyteller"  who  has  succeeded  in 
kindling  sparks  of  local  talent  capable  of  sus- 
taining interest  and  accomplishing  results, 
storytelling  is  bound  to  be  a  success.  All  re- 
poits  testify  to  the  need  of  a  well  defined  plan 
for  storytelling  related  to  the  purpose  and 
the  aims  of  the  institution  which  undertakes 
it,  and  to  the  varying  capacities  and  temper- 
aments of  the  persons  who  are  to  carry  it  on. 

THE   SPECIAL   STORYTELLER   AND    THE 
REGULAR  ASSISTANT 

The  piofessional  storyteller  has  played  a 
large  part  in  the  successful  establishment  of 
storytelling,  and  is  destined  to  play  a  still 
larger  part  in  the  future  development  of  the 
work  in  playgrounds  and  other  institutions, 
by  raising  the  standards  of  the  playground 
library,  or  settlement  worker,  who  is  expected 
to  tell  stories.  This  she  will  do  not  by  elab- 
orating methods  and  artifices  to  be  imitated, 
but  by  frank  criticism  of  native  ability,  by  in- 
spiring courses  in  story  literature,  and  by 
proper  training  of  the  much  neglected  speak- 
ing voice. 

The  sooner  we  cease  to  believe  that  "any- 
body can  tell  a  story"  the  better  for  story- 
telling in  every  institution  undertaking  it.  A 
candidate  for  a  given  position  may  be  re- 
quired to  have  storytelling  ability,  but  no  as- 
sistant should  be  required  to  tell  stories  as  a 
part  of  her  duties  unless  she  can  interest  a 
group  of  children  who  have  voluntarily  come 
to  listen  to  her  stories.  Repeating  simplified 
versions  of  stories  is  not  storytelling.  Exer- 
cises in  memorizing  may  be  as  helpful  to  the 
storyteller  as  the  practice  of  scales  to  the 
piano  player,  but  neither  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  listener.  Listening 
as  one  of  a  group  is  a  valuable  experience  in 
the  training  of  an  assistant  who  is  telling 
stories  in  the  playground,  the  libary,  or  the 
settlement.  Herein  lies  the  advantage  of  a 
visiting  storyteller  who  does  not  take  the 
place  of  the  playground  or  library  assistant, 
but  who  enlivens  the  program  for  the  chil- 
dren and  makes  it  possible  for  the  regular 
assistant  to  listen  occasionally  and  to  profit 
by  the  experience.  (The  professional  lis- 
tener is  delightfully  characterized  in  "Miss 
Muffet's  Christmas  party,"  by  Dr.  Samuel 
McChord  Crothers.) 

LIST    OF   FIFTY   STORIES   AND    A    LIST    OF 

BOOKS   FOR    READING    ON    THE 

PLAYGROUND 

The  outline  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  storytelling  called  for  the  men- 
tion of  specific  stories  and  for  personal  ex- 
perience in  group  formation,  taking  into  ac- 
count age  and  sex,  time  and  place,  and  for  a 
statement  of  results,  in  so  far  as  such  results 
could  be  stated.  From  500  different  stories 


mentioned  a  composite  list  of  "Fifty  stories 
for  the  playground"  has  been  made.  This 
list  is  chiefly  composed  of  fairy  and  folk  tales, 
Indian  legends,  and  animal  stories,  as  making 
the  strongest  appeal  to  playground  groups  and 
to  library  groups  unaccustomed  to  listening 
to  stories. 

It  also  represents  the  story  literature  most 
easily  commanded  by  the  storyteller  who  has 
not  read  widely.  Stories  from  the  Norse  and 
Greek  mythology,  from  the  Niebelungen  Lied, 
the  Arthurian  legends,  and  from  Robin  Hood ; 
stories  of  Roland  and  of  Charlemagne ;  stories 
from  the  Faerie  Q'ueene,  and  from  the  Can- 
terbury tales ;  historical  and  biographical  sto- 
ries are  generously  represented  in  the  500  ti- 
tles, but  such  stories  should  not  be  attempted 
without  sufficient  reading  and  feeling  for  the 
subject  to  enable  the  storyteller  to  bring  it 
vividly  and  naturally  before  such  a  group  as 
she  is  likely  to  meet  in  her  daily  experience. 

Satisfactory  festival  stories  are  reported  as 
exceedingly  difficult  to  find.  Several  stories 
growing  out  of  personal  experiences,  such  as 
a  "Christmas  in  Germany,"  a  "May  day  in 
England."  "Fourth  of  July  in  the  Garden  of 
Warwick  Castle"  (the  Warwick  Pageant  of 
1006)  are  mentioned.  Atmosphere  and  fes- 
tival spirit  are  often  lacking  in  stories  listed 
under  Festivals  and  Holidays. 

Poetry  and  verses  are  repeated  or  read  at 
many  of  the  library  story  hours.  Lear's  non- 
sense rhymes  and  certain  rhythmical  story 
poems  are  especially  enjoyed  by  the  children. 
Outlines  of  stories  or  selections  from  books 
designed  to  lead  to  the  reading  of  an  entire 
book  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  Dick- 
ens, Kipling,  Stevenson,  Scott,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  other  authors. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  "Fifty  stories  for 
the  playground"  a  list  of  "Books  to  read  on 
the  playground"  has  been  prepared.  Nearly 
all  of  the  public  libraries  mentioned  in  the 
report  send  books  to  playgrounds  when  the 
playgrounds  desire  it.  The  use  of  books  in 
the  roof  reading-rooms  of  libraries  is  very 
similar  to  their  use  in  the  playgrounds.  Here 
and  in  children's  reading-rooms  boys  and 
girls  are  free  to  choose  the  books  they  really 
want  to  read.  In  his  book  entitled  "The 
American  public  library,"  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bost- 
wick  makes  this  statement:  "There  are  no 
intellectual  joys  equal  to  those  of  discovery. 
The  boy  or  girl  who  stumbles  on  one  of  the 
world's  masterpieces  without  knowing  what 
any  one  else  thinks  or  has  thought  about  it, 
and  reading  it,  admires  and  loves  it,  will  have 
that  book  throughout  life  as  a  peculiar  intel- 
lectual possession  in  a  way  that  would  have 
been  impossible  if  some  one  had  advised 
reading  it  and  had  described  it  as  a  master- 
piece. The  very  fact  that  one  is  advised  to 
read  a  book  because  one  ought  to  do  so  is  apt 
to  arouse  the  same  feeling  of  repulsion  that 
caused  the  Athenian  citizen  to  vote  for  the 
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banishment  of  Aristides  just  because  he  had 
grown  so  weary  of  hearing  him  always  called 
The  Just/" 

EXPERIENCES  IN   STORYTELLING 

Groups  for  storytelling  are  usually  assem- 
bled in  separate  rooms  in  the  libraries  and 
are  made  up  by  an  approximate  but  variable 
age  limit,  dividing  the  children  under  10  or  n 
years  old  from  the  boys  and  girls  above  that 
age.  In  the  settlements  the  group  is  usually 
determined  by  the  club  organization.  On  the 
playgrounds,  the  experience  of  a  storyteller 
in  Providence  is  probably  typical  of  many 
other  workers  and  is  quoted  as  suggestive  for 
group  formation  in  playgrounds. 

"During  the  summer  of  1909  the  stories  I 
told  on  the  Davis  Park  Playground  were 
mostly  fairy  tales  and  folk  stories.  'Grimm's 
fairy  tales'  was  the  favorite  of  both  boys  and 
girls,  and  through  the  summer  I  told  every 
story  in  the  book.  The  boys  also  liked  The 
merrie  adventures  of  Robin  Hood/  The  three 
golden  apples/  The  golden  touch/  The  gold- 
en fleece/  and  all  the  old  Indian  legends. 
While  the  girls,  if  offered  a  choice,  always 
called  for  a  fairy  tale  with  a  Prince  Charm- 
ing in  it.  Neither  boys  nor  girls  would  listen 
to  historical  stories,  saying  they  were  too 
much  like  school. 

"The  first  day  to  gain  an  audience  I  went  up 
to  a  group  of  children  who  were  playing  to- 
gether and  asked  them  if  they  would  like  to 
hear  a  story.  Four  or  five  replied  that  they 
would,  while  some  15  or  20  disappeared  as 
though  by  magic,  and  I  decided  that  they 
were  not  interested.  I  then  took  the  children 
who  wished  to  listen  over  to  a  large  tree  in 
one  corner  of  the  grounds,  and  told  them  that 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer  that  tree  would 
be  known  as  'the  storytelling  tree/  They 
would,  I  told  them,  find  me  there  every  day 
promptly  at  half-past  one,  and  that  I  would 
tell  stories  for  a  half  hour  to  the  whole  play- 
ground. Then  from  half-past  two  until  three 
I  would  tell  stories  to  the  older  girls.  The 
first  day  I  had  a  very  small  audience,  the  next 
day  it  doubled,  and  then  increased  daily  until 
I  had  from  80  to  100  children  in  a  group.  As 
to  forming  a  group,  I  think  it  is  impossible 
in  playground  work,  for  a  group  worth  hav- 
ing must  form  itself,  the  reputation  of  the 
storyteller  being  the  foundation  of  its  forma- 
tion, and  this  reputation  can  only  be  gained 
through  constant  systematic  labor,  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  your  daily  audience.  That 
is  why  I  think  a  professional  visiting  story- 
teller would  be  a  failure  in  playground  work, 
as  in  visiting  each  playground  once  or  twice  a 
week  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  gain 
that  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  her  au- 
dience which  is  so  necessary  to  the  play- 
ground storyteller,  as  she  must  appeal  to  a 
different  class  of  children  on  each  playground. 

"The  experience  of  a  professional  story- 
teller with  a  group  of  boys,  already  assembled 
as  a  club,  is  also  quoted  for  its  valuable  sug- 


gestion and  independence  of  method  in  gain- 
ing the  interest  of  boys  who  had  been  much 
experimented  upon. 

"The  most  interesting  experience  I  have 
had  in  a  developed  series  of  stories  was  with 
the  Boys'  Club  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
last  year.  The  club  is  supported  by  the 
wealthy  women  of  the  place,  and  is  an  out- 
growth of  a  rather  serious  and  perplexing 
boy  problem.  A  number  of  picture  shows, 
pool  rooms,  cheap  vaudevilles,  etc.,  have  crept 
into  the  town,  and  life  on  the  street  is  most 
attractive. 

"The  head  worker  of  the  club  wrote  that 
they  had  failed  to  hold  the  boys  in  everything 
but  manual  training  and  baseball:  that  the 
boys  were  insubordinate  and  unresponsive, 
and  that  their  school  reports  were  very  poor. 
I  found  the  conditions  even  worse  than  I 
had  anticipated.  It  was  necessary  to  train 
80  boys  to  listen,  as  well  as  to  interest  them, 
and  so  I  told  very  short  stories  at  first.  I 
chose  the  ones  that  were  full  of  dramatic 
action,  that  had  little  or  no  description,  and 
a  good  deal  of  dialogue.  The  stories  were 
strongly  contrasted,  and  there  was  no  attempt 
at  literary  or  artistic  finish.  I  used  a  great 
many  gestures  and  moved  about  on  the  plat- 
form frequently;  it  is  the  quickest  way  of 
focusing  laggard  attention.  To  be  absolutely 
honest,  I  had  to  come  very  close  to  the  level 
of  the  moving  picture  show,  and  the  lo-cent 
vaudeville,  at  first. 

"The  fourth  night  I  eliminated  all  but  a 
few  gestures,  and  told  the  stories  sitting  down. 
I  also  used  less  colloquial  English ;  and  from 
then  on,  until  the  end,  when  I  told  the  stories 
from  Van  Dyke  in  his  own  words,  there  was 
a  steady  growth  in  literary  style.  I  append 
the  programs  in  the  order  they  were  given : 

STORY  PROGRAM 

1.  Irish  folk-tales. 

2.  Stories  from  Scandinavian  myths. 

3.  The  Rhinegold  stories. 

4.  German  folk-tales. 

5.  Arthurian  tales. 

6.  Stories    of    Charlemagne    and    Frederick 

Barbarossa. 

7.  Tales  of  American  Indians. 

8.  Negro  tales. 

9.  Stories  of  the  Carnegie  heroes. 

10.  Kipling  —  Captains     courageous,     Jungle 

stories. 
IT.  Van    Dyke  — A    friend    of    justice,    The 

keeper  of  the  Light. 
12.  Irish  folk-tales  (requested). 

"The  practical  results  were  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  books  in  the  club  library  were 
used  more,  the  boys'  composition  and  recita- 
tion work  at  school  improved,  and  they  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  polite,  attentive  listening." 

SUGGESTIONS 

The  importance  of  a  definite  time  and  place 
for  the  story  hour,  for  a  prompt  beginning 
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and  for  an  ending  before  it  becomes  tedious, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  The  story- 
teller should  "size  up"  the  conditions  and 
suit  the  story  hour  to  them.  If  she  is  simple, 
natural  and  unaffected,  and  sufficiently  re- 
sourceful to  vary  her  program  to  suit  the  in- 
terests of  the  children,  the  story  hour  will  be 
successful.  Various  practical  forms  of  co- 
operation have  been  suggested,  notably  in  the 
visits  of  library  storytellers  to  playgrounds 
wherever  the  public  library  is  actively  inter- 
ested in  storytelling,  and  such  visits  are  de- 
sired by  the  playground. 

The  story  hour  season  in  most  libraries 
ends  in  April,  making  it  possible  in  some  li- 
braries to  release  assistants  once  or  twice  a 
week  to  visit  playgrounds.  The  benefit  de- 
rived from  such  visits  is  mutually  endorsed 
by  playground  and  library  assistants. 

Conferences  of  groups  of  workers  interested 
in  storytelling,  under  the  leadership  of  a  pro- 
fessional storyteller,  who  also  understands 
the  practical  conditions  and  limitations  under 
which  the  playground  and  library  assistants 
do  their  work  have  proved  stimulating  and 
suggestive  in  a  number  of  places.  Volunteer 
workers  who  have  the  ability  to  tell  stories 
and  who  can  so  adapt  themselves  to  their 
surroundings  as  to  make  their  story  hours 
effective,  can  do  much  for  storytelling.  This 
is  especially  true  of  men  who  have  had  ac- 
tual experience  of  the  life  from  which  their 
stories  are  taken  and  can  make  these  experi- 
ences of  absorbing  interest  to  their  listeners. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  recommends 
that  wherever  practicable,  storytelling  in  play- 
grounds be  placed  under  a  leadership  corre- 
sponding to  that  now  given  to  games  and  to 
folk  dancing.  That  a  clear  distinction  be  pre- 
served between  storytelling  and  dramatics,  as 
differentiated,  though  closely  related,  activ- 
ities of  the  playground  and  the  settlement. 
That  the  story  hour  be  valued  as  a  rest  pe- 
riod; for  its  natural  training  in  the  power 
of  concentration,  and  in  that  deeper  power 
of  contemplation  of  ideal  forms  in  literature 
and  in  life.  That  storytelling  in  settlements 
be  more  widely  developed  as  a  feature  of 
social  work  worthy  of  a  careful  plan  and  of 
sustained  effort.  That  storytelling  in  libraries 
be  made  more  largely  contributory  to  story- 
telling in  other  institutions  by  a  thoughtful 
and  discriminating  study  of  story  literature, 
and  by  effective  means  of  placing  such  litera- 
ture in  the  hands  of  those  who  desire  to  use 
it.  The  committee  also  suggests  that  the  sub- 
ject of  storytelling  is  worthy  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  universities,  the  colleges,  and  the 
high  schools  of  the  country,  to  the  end  that 
students  may  appreciate  and  value  the  oppor- 
tunities for  service  in  a  field  of  such  possibili- 
ties as  are  presented  to  those  who  possess, 
and  who  have  the  power  to  communicate, 
their  own  love  of  literature  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  their  time. 

ANNIE  CARROLL  MOORE,  Chairman. 


TOO    MANY   CARDS   UNDER    A    SUB- 
JECT HEADING. 

IN  the  card  catalogs  of  large  reference 
collections,  our  readers  are  frequently  con- 
fronted by  an  accumulation  of  cards  on  a 
given  topic,  so  great  as  to  require  considera- 
ble outlay  of  time  and  patience  in  selecting 
the  individual  title  needed.  Sometimes  these 
large  groups  may  be  broken  up  by  the  separa- 
tion into  sub-groups,  e.g.,  systematic  treatises, 
school  text-books,  etc.,  but  such  subdivision 
has  to  be  done  with  caution  and  frequently 
still  leaves  us  with  too  many  cards  under  a 
given  head. 

How  large  can  these  sub-groups  be  without 
becoming  unmanageable  to  the  public  and  to 
the  reference  librarian,  and  how  should  the 
individual  cards  be  arranged  in  order  best  to 
answer  the  questions  they  are  gathered  to- 
gether to  answer? 

At  least  three  arrangements  are  possible: 
(i)  alphabetical  by  author,  (2)  chronological 
either  by  date  of  publication,*  or  by  the  date 
of  the  period  which  the  book  describes,  (3) 
a  division  into  two  or  three  broad  chronolog- 
ical periods  (.e.g.,  by  centuries),  with  alpha- 
betic arrangement  of  cards  under  each  period. 

The  first  arrangement  is  what  we  are  ac- 
customed to,  but  when  there  are  four  to  six 
inches  of  cards  under  the  given  topic  it  is  an 
extremely  tiresome  job  to  pick  out  the  best 
work,  or  a  recent  work  on  the  subject,  and 
there  is  always  an  unpleasing  mixture  of  old 
and  new  titles  side  by  side.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  arrangement  enables  the  reference  libra- 
rian to  answer  quickly  the  request  for 
"Brewster's  Essays  on  trade"  when  the  au- 
thors' forenames  are  not  known  offhand,  and 
where  the  great  size  which  our  catalogs  are 
now  attaining,  makes  it  impracticable  to  look 
in  the  catalog  under  the  author's  name  for 
the  book.  In  this  type  of  question  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  influence  strongly  the 
mode  of  arrangement? 

The  second  arrangement  enables  the  seeker 
to  find  quickly  the  latest  (not  necessarily 
best)  book  on  the  subject  and  also  keeps 
the  literature  of  any  given  period  together.  It 
makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  reply  easily 
to  the  request  suggested  above  for  "Brew- 
ster's work." 

Does  not  the  third  arrangement  satisfac- 
torily solve  the  difficulty?  The  sub-division 
for  late  books  may  be  made  as  small  as  de- 
sired, while,  if  the  other  periods  are  not  mul- 
tiplied too  much,  the  request  for  "Brewster's 
book"  may  be  readily  answered,  for,  in  gen- 
eral, the  seeker  will  be  able  to  assign  the 
proper  period  to  his  author,  and,  if  he  can- 
not, the  searching  in  the  three  alphabetic 
arrangements,  placed  side  by  side,  is  very 
little  trouble  as  compared  with  turning  over 
from  four  to  six  inches  of  cards. 

*Date  of  first  edition  to  determine  arrangement? 
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Are  there  objections  to  the  third  system 
and  has  it  as  yet  been  put  into  practice  in 
any  card  catalog? 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  THREE  ARRANGEMENTS  AS 
APPLIED    TO   THE    CARDS    UNDER    THE    HEAD- 
ING "GREAT  BRITAIN  —  COMMERCE"* 

123 


Alphabetic. 

Chronological.  . 
(latest    first) 

Recent    books, 
iQOO-date. 

Begbie    1848 

1908  Marshall. 

Berard    1900. 

Berard    1900. 

1903  Caillard. 

Caillard    1903 

Brewster    1695 

1903  Perris. 

Davidson  1900. 

Brewster    1702 

1903  Root. 

Hewins    1901. 

Caillard    1903 

1901   Hewins. 

Marshall    1908. 

Gary   1695 

1900  Berard. 

Perris    1903 

Davidson,    1900. 

1900  Davidson 

Root    1903- 

Deiss    1898. 

1898  Deiss. 

Francois     1891 
Gt.   Brit.  —  Col. 

1897  Gt.  Brit.  — 
Col.    Office. 

(b) 
1800-1899    books. 

Office,   1897. 
Hewins   1901. 

1891   Francois. 
1889  Rawson. 

Begbie    1848. 
Deiss    1898. 

Hosack  1854 
Houghton    1681. 
Marshall   1908. 
Massie    1757 

1888  Rawson. 
1854  Hosack. 
1848  Begbie. 
1774  Tucker. 

Franc.ois    1891 
Gt.   Brit.  —  Col. 
Office.    1897. 
Hosack    1854. 

Perris    1903 

1757  Massie. 

Rawson    1888. 

Pettyt    1680 
Rawson    1888. 

1702  Brewster. 
1695  Brewster. 

Rawson    1889. 

Rawson    1889. 

1695  Gary. 

(c) 

Root    1903. 

1  68  1   Houghton. 

0-1799   books. 

Tucker  1774 

Brewster    1695 

Brewster  1702. 

Gary    1695. 

Houghton  1  68  1 

Massie    1757 

Pettyt    1680. 

Tucker    1774. 

T.  FRANKLIN  CURRIER. 

ALUMNI  LIBRARY,  MIAMI  UNIVER- 
SITY 

THE  Alumni  Library  of  Miami  University 
was  formally  dedicated  on  Commencement 
morning,  June  17.  The  simple  ceremony  con- 
sisted of  addresses  by  Hon.  W.  L.  Tobey, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.  The  building  was  occupied 
some  weeks  ago,  though  it  is  just  now  being 
finished  at  a  cost  of  $85,000.  The  material  is 
pressed  brick  with  white  stone  facings.  The 
interior  walls  are  of  light  colored  brick  with 
plaster  in  natural  sand  finish.  The  chief  ar- 
chitectural feature  of  the  building  is  the 
dome  and  rotunda.  All  interior  woodwork 
and  furnishings  are  in  mission  oak. 

Opening  off  the  rotunda  on  either  side  are 
the  two  main  reading  rooms,  with  accommo- 
dations for  192  readers  and  shelving  for  about 
12,000  volumes.  On  this  floor  also  are  libra- 
rian's and  cataloging  rooms.  The  rotunda 
serves  as  a  delivery  room.  The  second  floor 
is  given  over  to  seminar  rooms,  six  in  num- 
ber, with  accommodations  for  84  readers  and 
shelving  for  about  3000  volumes.  An  un- 
usually beautiful  and  well-lighted  stack  room 

*  Histories  of  commerce  are  classed  in  a  separate 
subdivision.  Note  that  the  titles  given  here  are  but 
a  small  selection  of  the  total  titles.  The  third  ar- 
rangement should  be  introduced  only  when  the  titles 
become  numerous. 


on  the  south  side  of  the  building  provides  for 
five  desks  with  a  total  capacity  of  about 
150,000  volumes.  Three  decks  only  are  being 
fitted  up  at  the  present  time.  The  stack  room 
is  absolutely  fireproof  and  is  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  building  by  automatic  doors.  The 
basement  floor  is  given  over  to  storage, 
toilet,  janitor's  and  unpacking  rooms. 

The  library  at  the  present  time  contains 
upwards  of  30,000  volumes.  The  trustees  of 
Miami  University  have  shown  a  bit  of  fore- 
sight not  too  common  among  library  builders, 
in  that  they  have  safely  provided  for  com- 
fortable growth  of  the  collection  of  books  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  architect  of  the 
building  is  Frank  L.  Packard,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Hmertcan  Xibrarg  Hgsociattcm 

COMMITTEE  ON  BINDING 

The  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  binding  has 
been  informed  that  Houghton  MifHin  Co.  will 
bring  out  A.  S.  Pier's  "Crashaw  Brothers" 
and  Alice  Brown's  "John  Winterbourne's 
family"  in  reinforced  bindings.  The  sample 
copy  submitted  to  the  committee  shows  that 
the  specifications  for  this  kind  of  binding  will 
be  strictly  followed. 

State  Xibrarp  Commissions 

PENNSYLVANIA    FREE   LIBRARY   COMMIS- 
SION 

A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Free  Li- 
brary Commission  was  presented  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  May,  and  is  reprinted  in 
Pennsylvania  Library  Notes,  July.  The  pe- 
riod covered  is  the  fiscal  year  beginning  June 
I,  1910.  The  statistics  are  given  for  April  i, 
1910,  as  at  that  time  the  falling  off  in  the 
work  due  to  the  increase  of  farm  operations 
and  the  close  of  the  study  club  season  begins. 

The  travelling  library  side  of  the  work  has 
moved  along  this  year  largely  by  its  own 
momentum.  The  supply  of  books  has  been 
too  small  to  meet  the  demands  which  have 
come  from  the  people  spontaneously  and 
therefore  it  has  been  unnecessary  to  do  much 
advertising.  "A  visit  was  made  to  Fulton 
county  last  fall,  as  there  had  never  been  an 
application  from  that  county.  As  a  result 
tAvo  new  stations  were  established  there.  Dur- 
ing the  year  since  June  I,  1909,  20,847  vol- 
umes have  been  sent  out  to  367  points  in  the 
state.  These  books  have  been  intended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  396  groups  and  individuals. 
Of  these  13,343  volumes  went  in  collections 
of  50  volumes  to  take  the  place  of  public  li- 
braries in  203  communities;  4661  volumes 
went  to  86  of  the  public  schools;  46  study 
clubs  secured  1614  volumes  to  aid  them  in 
carrying  on  the  work  which  they  have  done ; 
29  public  libraries  have  received  assistance 
from  us  to  the  extent  of  1902  volumes,  and  17 
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individuals  have  received  90  volumes  to  help 
them  in  carrying  on  their  private  studies. 

"By  way  of  explanation  it  should  be  said 
that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to 
loan  books  in  a  town  where  there  is  a  free 
library  except  through  that  institution.  This 
means  that  in  the  statment  above  made  sev- 
eral of  the  stations  called  public  libraries 
might  be  termed  study  clubs.  In  a  number 
of  cases  also  there  are  two  study  clubs  as- 
sisted through  one  station. 

"In  some  towns  there  are  several  study  clubs, 
all  of  which  have  asked  for  assistance.  These 
towns  are  large  enough  to  maintain  good  li- 
braries of  their  own,  but  do  not  do  so.  The 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  clubs  shows  the 
need  of  a  local  library,  but  the  people  do  not 
realize  it,  because  the  interest  is  divided  and 
attention  is  fixed  on  several  points  instead  of 
one.  Also  the  books  used  by  these  clubs  are 
more  expensive,  and  if  we  sent  so  many  of 
them  to  these  larger  towns  we  must  decline 
to  send  to  other  and  smaller  places  which  are 
less  able  to  help  themselves. 

"In  order  to  meet  this  situation  it  has  been 
decided  to  have  all  the  clubs  receiving  assist- 
ance from  us  in  any  one  town  unite  and  se- 
lect one  point  in  which  all  our  books  will  be 
placed  so  they  may  be  accessible  to  all.  There 
will  be  no  lessening  of  the  service  rendered 
—  in  fact  in  many  cases  it  will  be  increased  — 
but  with  all  the  people  coming  to  one  point 
it  will  emphasize  the  need  of  a  local  library 
and  more  than  that,  it  will  show  very  plainly 
that  there  is  need  in  a  library  for  many  other 
things  than  fiction. 

"Several  requests  for  assistance  have  come 
from  high  schools  where  the  students  have 
been  preparing  for  essays  or  debates.  Many 
of  the  topics  are  such  that  there  is  no  mate- 
rial in  book  form  but  plenty  in  periodicals. 
To  meet  this  need,  which  is  also  felt  in  the 
study  club  work,  we  have  begun  the  clipping 
of  articles  from  periodicals  and  putting  them 
into  heavy  paper  covers  for  temporary  use." 

During  last  year  a  system  of  travelling  li- 
braries has  been  organized  by  the  Montrose 
Public  Library  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
in  Susquehanna  county.  At  the  present  time 
they  report  19  stations  which  they  supply 
with  books. 


State  %ibrar£  association* 

ILLINOIS   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

The  I5th  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Library  Association  will  be  held  in  Rock 
Island  on  Oct.  n,  12  and  13,  1910.  The  Iowa 
Library  Association  will  meet  in  Davenport 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  Executive  boards 
have  planned  for  four  joint  meetings. 

The  Association  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
Rock  Island  Public  Library,  and  the  sessions 


will  begin  on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  will  last 
until  Thursday  afternoon. 

The  following  is  a  preliminary  outline  for 
this  meeting: 

Tuesday,  Oct.  11 

Afternoon.  —  Illinois  session :  Symposium, 
Vacation  experiences;  Reports  from  mem- 
bers attending  the  Bibliographic  Congress  at 
Brussels. 

Evening.  —  Joint  reception  to  both  associa- 
tions by  the  tri-cities. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  12 

Morning.  —  Illinois  session,  in  charge  of 
Carl  B.  Roden :  New  wrinkles ;  Labor  savers ; 
Library  halls  for  lectures;  Chicago's  new 
lines  of  work. 

Afternoon.  —  Joint  session,  in  charge  of 
Miss  Edna  Lyman,  Children's  work. 

Evening.  —  Joint  public  meeting:  Play- 
grounds; Lecture  with  stereopticon,  by  E.  B. 
De  Groot. 

Thursday,  Oct.  13 

Morning.  —  Illinois  session,  in  charge  of 
Illinois  Library  Commission: 

(a)  Round  table  for  small  libraries. 

(b)  Commission  work  and  its  plans. 
Afternoon.  —  Joint   session :    Book    sympo- 
sium ;  Lecture  by  Dr.  Richard  Burton. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  program  will  attract  a 
large  attendance  of  librarians  from  Illinois, 
and  of  course  every  one  interested  is  most 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 

F.  K.  W.  DRURY. 

Xlbrar$  Scbools  anD  tTratnino 
Classes 

ALABAMA  SUMMER  LIBRARY  COURSE 

The  third  annual  summer  course  in  library 
training  was  given  by  the  Alabama  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  under  its 
Library  Extension  Division,  July  12-August 
16,  covering  a  period  of  five  weeks. 

Instruction  was  given  by  means  of  lectures. 
In  connection  with  these  three  to  four  hours 
practice  work  is  required  each  day.  Sessions 
are  held  daily  and  require  from  five  to  seven 
hours  of  the  student's  time. 

The  course  of  study  included  instruction 
in  classification,  the  making  of  a  dictionary 
catalog,  reference  work,  government  docu- 
ments, book  selection  and  buying,  library  ad- 
ministration, accessioning  and  shelf-listing, 
and  the  study  of  the  loan  system  best  adapted 
to  the  small  library. 

The  Dewey  Decimal  Classification  was 
taught.  Lectures  were  given  on  the  different 
classes  and  these  followed  up  by  practice 
work  in  classifying  selected  books  from  each 
class. 

The  instruction  in  cataloging  covered  those 
entries  most  used  in  the  small  library,  namely, 
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author,  title  and  subject  with  special  emphasis 
on  analytics. 

The  reference  course  included  a  selected 
list  of  books  recommended  for  the  reference 
collection  of  a  small  library. 

The  lectures  on  government  documents  cov- 
ered a  list  of  those  that  should  be  found  in 
a  small  library  with  instruction  as  to  the  best 
arrangement  and  how  to  catalog. 

In  the  lectures  on  book  selection  the  com- 
parative values  of  different  aids  were  con- 
sidered. 

The  administration  course  consisted  of  dis- 
cussions on  the  business  side  of  the  library, 
the  relation  of  the  librarian  to  the  public  and 
to  the  trustees,  and  the  means  of  popularizing 
the  library. 

The  comparative  study  of  loan  systems  was 
done  by  means  of  samples  illustrating  each, 
while  the  one  recommended  for  the  small 
library  was  taken  up  at  length. 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIANS 

On  Aug.  16  the  Training  School  for  Chil- 
dren's Librarians  closed  its  ninth  year  of 

work.     Recent  appointments  of  students  are 

as  follows: 

Carrie  M.  Akin,  Evansville,  Ind.  Appointed 
librarian  of  Public  Library,  Winnetka,  111. 

Jasmine  Britton,  Katalla,  Alaska.  Smith 
College,  A.B.  1907.  Appointed  head  of 
Children's  department,  Public  Library, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Bertha  Frances  Burtch,  Dayton,  O.  Ap- 
pointed librarian  North  Bennett  Street  In- 
dustrial School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ethel  Kellow,  Painesdale,  Mich.  Appointed 
librarian,  Sarah  Sargent  Paine  Memorial 
Library,  Painesdale,  Mich. 

Fannie  Kerr,  Salem,  O.  University  of 
Wooster,  1907-1908.  Appointed  head  of 
Children's  department,  Public  Library,  Kal- 
amazoo,  Mich. 

Jean   McLeod,   Milwaukee,  Wis.     Appointed 
children's  librarian,  Chicago  Public  Library, 
Chicago,  111. 
The  following  students  have  been  appointed 

to  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library: 

Louise  Franklin  Bache,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary  Brinsmade,  Washington,  Conn.  Vassar 
College,  A.B.  1909. 

Edna  Sophia  Smith,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Dorothea  Thomas,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

Marie  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Wynnewood,  Pa. 
The  following  students  have  been  appointed 

to  the  staff  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh : 

Margaret  Edith  Kelly,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Wo- 
man's College  of  Baltimore,  A.B.  1905. 

Dorothy  Ro\ve,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Vassar 
College,  1907-1908. 

Grace  E.  Shepperson,  Danville,  Pa. 

Anna  May  Slease,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Woman's 
College  of  Baltimore,  A.B.  1903.  Radcliffe 
College.  A.M.  1907. 


Grace  M.  Starkey,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Woman's 
College  of  Baltimore,  A.B.  1909. 
Margaret  G.  Curran,  class  of  1910,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  children's  librarian  in 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  Children's  department  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

Lillian  A.  Sutherland,  Simmons  College 
Library  School,  1905-1906,  special  student 
Training  School  for  Children's  Librarians 
1908-1909,  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
Children's  department  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh  to  become  the  head  of 
the  Loan  department,  in  charge  of  children's 
work  in  the  Rosenberg  Library,  Galveston, 
Texas. 

MARRIED 

Blanche  A.  L.  Lowe,  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School  1905-1906,  special  student  Training 
School  for  Children's  Librarians  1907-1908, 
married  Herbert  S.  Hirshberg  on  June  6, 1910. 

Tecca  Niswanger,  class  of  1911,  married 
James  R.  Miller  June  27,  1910. 

Jeanette  M.  Steenberg,  class  of  1909,  mar- 
ried Dr.  Einar  Cohn  Aug.  17,  1910.  Mrs. 
Cohn  still  retains  her  position  of  assistant  in 
the  State  Library  Commission  at  Denmark. 

CHAUTAUQUA   LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  loth  annual  session  of  the  Chautauqua 
Library  School  opened  July  9  and  continued 
till  Aug.  20  under  the  direction  of  Melvil 
Dewey,  with  Mary  E.  Downey  as  resident 
director,  assisted  by  Alice  E.  Sanborn,  Eu- 
phemia  K.  Corwin  and  Mabel  Bragg. 

Mr.  Dewey  gave  lectures  on  'Qualifications 
of  a  librarian ;  Efficiency ;  Methods ;  Time- 
savers;  Classification.  Dr.  Eliza  M.  Mosher 
discussed  "Health  considerations  of  the  li- 
brary staff;"  Mrs.  Addison  F.  Broomhall, 
president  of  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  addressed  the  school  on  "The  library 
and  the  club  woman;"  Mrs.  L.  S.  Bainbridge 
spoke  on  "The  influence  of  books  in  tenement 
work;"  Professor  A.  S.  Root  gave  instruc- 
tive lectures  on  German  libraries,  College  ref- 
erence work,  and  the  origin  of  printing;  Mr. 
Frank  Chapin  Bray  talked  on  the  Chautauqua 
reading  course. 

Aside  from  the  special  lectures  the  course 
of  study  included  98  lectures  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  cataloging,  classification,  refer- 
ence, library  handwriting,  note  taking,  order 
routine,  author  numbers,  shelf  listing,  alpha- 
beting,  bookbinding  and  mending,  bibliogra- 
phy, government  documents,  loan  systems,  or- 
ganization and  administration,  book  selec- 
tion and  buying,  building  and  equipment, 
work  with  children,  schools  and  clubs  and 
library  extension.  Lectures  were  followed 
by  practice  work  which  was  carefully  revised. 
Opportunity  was  given  for  questions  and  dis- 
cussion of  problems  relating  to  library  ex- 
perience and  for  consultation  with  the  in- 
structors. 

The    Chautauqua    and    Patterson    libraries 
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and  books  from  the  New  York  and  Ohio 
state  travelling  libraries  were  used  for  refer- 
ence and  practical  work. 

Visits  were  made  to  the  Buffalo  Public 
Library,  Niagara  Falls  Public  Library,  James 
Prendergast  Library  and  Art  Metal  Con- 
struction Company  at  Jamestown. 

50  fine  a  spirit  of  faithfulness,  enthusiasm 
and  good  fellowship  prevailed  that  much  was 
accomplished   in   the    six   weeks.     Strenuous 
class  work  was   supplemented  by  relaxation 
through  the  attractions  which  Chautauqua  af- 
fords, and  by  occasional  social  festivities,  in- 
cluding receptions  at  the   Athenaeum   and  a 
picnic  at  Barcelona  Beach. 

The  registration  was  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school,  including  43  students,  rep- 
resenting libraries  of  the  following  14  states : 
Ohio,  22;  New  York,  4;  Pennsylvania,  3; 
Illinois,  2 ;  Indiana,  2 ;  Missouri,  2,  and  I  each 
from  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Kansas,  North 
Dakota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Texas, 
West  Virginia. 

There  were  many  visiting  librarians,  trus- 
tees and  others  interested  in  library  work  who 
attended  special  lectures  and  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  library  matters,  making  this  feature 
a  very  important  part  of  the  work. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Columbia  University  Summer  School 
offered  this  year  three  courses  in  library 
economy  (Si  Bibliography;  S2  Book  selec- 
tion and  book  buying;  S3  Cataloging  and 
classification). 

51  Bibliography.     Instructions    and   prob- 
lems in  the  use  of  the  standard  works  of  ref- 
erence, general  and  special  encyclopedias,  dic- 
tionaries, annuals,  atlases,  indexes  to  period- 
icals, general  literature  and  government  doc- 
uments, Miss  Catherine  S.  Tracey,  librarian 
of  the  Reform  Club  Library,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  Miss  Helen  Rex  Keller,  Colum- 
bia University  Library. 

Lectures  were  given  as  follows:  The  .bib- 
liography of  education,  Professor  Paul  Mon- 
roe, editor  of  the  new  "Cyclopedia  of  educa- 
tion;" The  science  of  history,  The  bibliogra- 
phy of  history,  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell ; 
Best  books  in  English  literature,  Professor 
William  P.  Trent;  The  literature  of  the  igth 
century,  Professor  John  Erskine;  The  litera- 
ture of  philosophy,  Dr.  Harold  C.  Brown: 
The  literature  of  architecture,  Mr.  Edward 
R.  Smith,  librarian  of  the  Avery  Library, 
Columbia  University;  The  literature  of  polit- 
ical science,  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  super- 
intendent of  Reading  Rooms,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity ;  The  Applied  science  reference  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Edward  H.  Stevens,  librarian  Pratt 
Institute  Free  Library;  The  municipal  refer- 
ence library,  Mr.  Robert  Whitten,  librarian 
Public  Service  Commission,  New  York  City; 
The  history  of  libraries,  illustrated  with  slides, 
Mr.  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  librarian  to  the 
University;  The  Grolier  Club  and  its  library.. 


Mr.  Henry  W.  Kent,  at  the  Grolier  Club; 
Libraries  of  colonial  New  York,  their  found- 
ers and  patrons,  Mr.  Austin  B.  Keep. 

Miss  Mildred  C.  Collar,  librarian  to  Hon. 
D.  B.  Fearing,  gave  lectures  on  Ancient 
books,  Invention  of  printing,  Incunabula, 
Technical  side  of  printing,  History  of  book 
illustration,  History  of  the  art  of  book  bind- 
ing, Bibliophiles,  Old  libraries,  Famous  book 
sales,  Books  about  books. 

$2  Book  selection  and  book  buying.  Aids 
and  methods  in  selection  of  books,  Miss 
Keller;  Book  selection  and  book  evaluation, 
Miss  Isabella  M.  Cooper,  reference  librarian, 
Newark  Public  Library;  Selection  of  period- 
icals, Miss  Tracey;  Selection  of  children's 
books,  Miss  Clara  W,.  Hunt,  superintendent 
of  the  Children's  department,  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library;  The  publisher  and  the  child's 
book,  Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses,  instructor  New 
York  University  Summer  School;  Maps  and 
atlases,  Mr.  Hicks;  The  English  booksellers, 
The  American  booksellers,  The  bookseller  and 
the  librarian,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Jenkins,  su- 
perintendent Library  department,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons;  American  and  foreign  trade 
bibliography,  Miss  Keller;  Book  buying, 
Trade  bibliography,  Book  trade,  Book  auc- 
tions, Rare  books,  Mr.  Joseph  Plass,  assistant 
Order  division,  Library  of  Congress ;  Colum- 
bia University  Library  and  its  methods,  Miss 
Harriet  B.  Prescott,  supervisor  Catalog  de- 
partment, Columbia  University  Library;  The 
Order  department  and  its  records,  Miss  Ethel 
H.  Budington,  supervisor  Order  department, 
Columbia  University  Library. 

5*3  Cataloging  and  classification.  Miss  Kel- 
ler, instructor ;  Miss  Sara  L.  Kellogg,  Colum- 
bia University  Library,  reviser. 

Visits  were  made  to  the  Newark  Public 
Library,  the  Lenox  Library,  the  new  build- 
ing, and  the  Tompkins  Square  and  Seward 
Park  branches  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, the  Union  Theological  Seminary  Li- 
brary, the  Grolier  Club  Library,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.  publishing  house,  the  Baker  & 
Taylor  bookstore,  and  the  Pfister  Bookbind- 
ing Co. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Graduates  of  the  school  have  been  appointed 
to  the  following  positions: 
Miss   Alice   R.   Eaton,    '07,   assistant,    Public 

Library,   Utica,    N.    Y. 
Miss    Jeanne    Griffm,    '09,    assistant,    Public 

Library,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Jean  B.  Hoskins,  'ip,  assistant,  Public 

Library,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Howell,  '10,  assistant,  Library 

of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 

New  York  City. 

Miss  Grace  J.  Mclntosh,  '10,  assistant  libra- 
rian,    Library    Association,     Montgomery, 

Ala. 
Miss    Miltanna    Rowe,    '10,    librarian,    State 

Normal  School  Library,  Spearfish,  S.  D. 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Short,  '10,  reference  as- 
sistant, Library  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  New  York  City. 
Miss  Edna  S.  Stewart,  '10,  assistant  in  chil- 
dren's department,  Public  Library,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

MAINE  SLIMMER  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
The  Summer  library  class,  conducted  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Maine  Library  Com- 
mission by  Mrs.  Frances  Rathbone  Coe,  ended 
its  three  weeks'  session  on  July  26,  1910. 
There  were  fifteen  persons  in  the  class,  with 
17  during  one  week,  while  some  members  of 
the  Bangor  Public  Library  staff  and  various 
other  persons  attended  some  of  the  talks. 

The  classes  we're  held  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Maine  in  Orono,  six  miles  from 
Bangor  —  a  delightful  location  for  a  summer 
school.  Although  not  of  the  Summer  School 
of  the  University,  it  was  through  the  cour- 
tesy and  interest  of  the  authorities  and  libra- 
rian that  the  library  and  campus  were  made 
available  to  the  commission,  and  the  class 
was  held  amid  most  satisfactory  and  helpful 
conditions. 

The  course  was  planned  to  be  elementary, 
not  to  take  on  the  dignity  of  a  summer  li- 
brary school,  but  to  be,  first  of  all,  helpful  to 
the  librarians  composing  the  class.  However, 
the  elementary  principles  of  all  needed  records 
in  a  library  were  taken  up,  while  three  lessons 
a  week  were  devoted  to  cataloging,  to  classi- 
fication of  books,  and  to  reference  work.  Il- 
lustrative material  was  at  hand  for  examina- 
tion, and  the  library  of  40,000  volumes  was 
at  the  disposal  of  the  class  for  practice  work 
and  for  illustration.  Is  is  especially  adapted 
to  this  use,  for  its  methods  are  up-to-date 
and  its  policy  generous. 

Besides  the  regular  class  work,  talks  were 
given  the  class  by  the  librarian  of  this  library, 
Mr.  Ralph  K.  Jones,  on  "Library  don'ts  and 
a  few  does;"  Mr.  Drew  B.  Hall,  librarian  of 
the  Millicent  Library,  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  on 
the  method  there  used  in  the  "Selection  of 
fiction;"  and  by  Mrs.  Kate  C.  Estabrook, 
president  of  the  Maine  Library  Commission, 
on  the  "Work  of  the  commission  and  its 
travelling  libraries."  She  also  invited  the 
class  and  the  staff  of  the  library  to  her  home 
for  a  social  afternoon,  which  was  much  en- 
joyed. 

The  course  was  free  to  any  library  worker 
in  the  state.  FRANCES  RATHBONE  COE. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
In  order  to  meet  in  part  the  growing  de- 
mand for  training  in  special  lines  of  library 
work,  the  New  York  State  Library  School  will 
offer  a  special  course  to  properly  qualified  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  prepare  for  work  in  law 
libraries,  legislative  or  municipal  reference 
departments  and  libraries  of  a  distinctly  so- 
ciological character.  The  course  will  include 
such  lectures,  courses,  or  parts  of  courses 


given  in  the  regular  school  as  will  give  the 
student  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  technical 
methods  in  general  use  in  modern  libraries. 
In  addition  to  this  work  conferences  on  the 
special  points  arising  in  law  or  legislative 
reference  libraries  will  be  held  by  Mr.  F.  D. 
Colson,  state  law  librarian,  and  Mr.  C.  B. 
Lester,  state  legislative  reference  librarian. 

Extended  practice  (a  minimum  of  500 
hours,  or  13  working  weeks)  in  the  actual  work 
of  the  law  library  and  of  the  legislative  refer- 
ence section  will  be  required.  The  size  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  collections  and  the  di- 
versified and  steadily  increasing  work  of  both 
the  law  library  and  the  legislative  reference 
section  will  permit  this  practice  work  to  be 
varied  largely  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual student.  The  course  in  general  will 
be  kept  as  elastic  as  is  consistent  with  sys- 
tematic work.  The  broader  aspects  of  the 
work  will  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  and 
the  amount  and  character  of  library  technique 
required  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  law  and  legislative  reference 
librarians  as  to  its  direct  value  in  their  lines 
of  work.  Arrangements  will  be  made  by 
which  seniors  in  the  regular  school  can  take 
as  an  elective  the  special  work  in  law  and 
legislative  reference. 

This  special  course  will  be  offered  only  as 
an  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  definitely 
to  train  for  these  special  lines  of  work  rather 
than  for  work  in  general  libraries,  or  to 
seniors  in  the  regular  school  who  elect  the 
special  work.  The  special  course  alone  will 
not  lead  to  a  degree.  All  work  will  be  rigid- 
ly supervised  and  only  high  grade  results  ac- 
cepted, consequently  only  high  grade  candi- 
dates will  be  accepted.  No  definite  entrance 
requirements  will  be  formulated  at  present, 
but  at  least  college  or  law  school  graduation 
will  be  required  for  admission  and  the  right 
reserved  to  reject  any  candidate  with  marked 
deficiencies  in  either  personality  or  general 
education.  No  special  students  in  the  course 
will  be  accepted  for  less  than  a  school  year. 

For  further  details  address  the  Registrar, 
State  Library  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Several  changes  will  be  made  in  the  in- 
structional force  for  1910-11.  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Dame  will  teach  the  Cataloging,  Sub- 
ject headings,  Shelf  work  and  Accession 
work  formerly  taught  by  Miss  Bacon.  The 
Junior  classification  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss 
Jean  Hawkins,  head  classifier  of  the  New 
York  State  Library.  Mr.  C.  P.  P.  Vitz,  di- 
rector's assistant  of  the  New  York  State 
Library,  will  conduct  the  short  courses  in 
Order  work  and  Loan  work.  On  account  of 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  library  upon 
his  time,  Mr.  Biscoe  will  relinquish  the  course 
in  National  bibliography.  This  course  will 
be  taken  by  Mr.  Walter,  who  will  also  as- 
sume general  charge  of  the  Library  Seminar. 

F.  K.  WALTER. 
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PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY   SCHOOL 

The  practical  work  preliminary  to  that  of 
the  class-room  begins  this  year  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  15.  Examinations  for  those  conditioned 
will  be  held  Sept.  13  at  the  Library  School. 
Lectures  begin  on  Oct.  3,  Founder's  Day. 

There  will  be  no  changes  in  the  faculty  the 
coming  year,  so  far  as  known,  except  the 
withdrawal  of  Miss  Lord  from'  the  lecture 
course  on  Book  buying. 

PERSONAL   NOTES 

Miss  Florence  Higley  (Pratt,  1910)  has 
been  appointed  librarian  to  the  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Alexandrine  La  Tourettc  (Pratt, 
1908)  resigned  the  librarianship  of  Stevens 
Point  (Wis.)  Normal  School  in  June,  and 
has  spent  the  summer  abroad. 

Miss  Susan  Molleson  (Pratt,  1910)  has 
been  engaged  as  assistant  in  the  Children's 
Museum,  Brooklyn. 

Miss  Anne  V.  C.  Taggart  (Pratt,  1910) 
has  been  engaged  as  librarian  of  the  Annie 
Halenbake  Ross  Library,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Mr.  Sloan  D.  Watkins  (Pratt,  1908)  has 
resigned  the  librarianship  of  West  Virginia 
University  for  reasons  of  health. 

MARY  W.   PLUMMER,  Director. 
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PERIODICALS 

Library  Association  Record,  August,  con- 
tains "Notes  on  the  disposal  of  duplicates," 
by  S.  A.  Pitt. 

Library  World,  August,  contains  "Rules 
and  regulations  for  lending  libraries,"  by  P. 
E.  Farrow,  and  "The  L.  A.  examinations, 
1910:  a  criticism  of  the  papers;"  "National 
bibliographies,"  by  R.  A.  Peddie. 

New  York  Libraries,  August,  contains 
"Meeting  the  demand  for  a  printed  catalogue," 
by  C.  P.  P.  Vitz;  "Illustrations  for  children's 
books,"  by  Annie  Thaxter  Eaton;  "Vote  on 
best  books  of  1909  for  a  village  library,"  by 
Martha  Thome  Wheeler. 

La  Bibliofilia,  May,  contains  "Paper  and 
its  manufacture  across1  the  ages,"  by  A. 
Blanchet  ;  "Books  unknown  to  bibliographers," 
by  L.  S.  Olschki. 

Bollettino  delle  Biblioteche  Popolari,  August, 
contains  a  report  of  the  Milan  popular  libra- 
ries covering  the  year  1909,  showing  a  circu- 
lation of  259,782  volumes,  an  increase  of  55,- 
141  volumes  over  1908.  Of  this  total  of  259,- 
782  volumes,  67,107  are  credited  to  use  with- 
in the  buildings,  and  192,675  volumes  to  home 
use.  The  volumes  for  home  use  are  distrib- 
uted into  7803  volumes  for  the  classics  ;  79,071 
for  literature,  which  includes  fiction;  62,890 
for  text-books,  which  includes  children's  read- 
ing; 42,921  for  scientific  works.  The  total 


number  of  cardholders  is  12,291,  and  these 
cards  were  used  185,958  times.  There  is  an 
interesting  distribution  of  cardholders  into 
classes  by  occupation,  or  rather,  the  distri- 
bution is  not  so  much  a  distribution  of  card- 
holders, but  of  the  occupations  represented 
in  the  185,958  withdrawals  of  books.  This 
shows  that  49  per  cent,  of  the  readers  are 
workmen;  14  per  cent,  clerks;  28  per  cent, 
students;  2  per  cent,  professional  men;  5  per 
cent  women.  Several  pages  of  the  report  are 
taken  up  with  an  account  of  school  libraries, 
showing  a  total  number  2288  volumes  dis- 
tributed among  56  schools,  with  a  total  use 
of  30,865. 

Bogsamlingsbladet,  the  Danish  quarterly, 
April-May,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  life  of  the  Danish  library  journal. 
Henceforth  it  will  appear  every  month,  and 
be  the  joint  organ  of  the  National  library 
committee  (Statens  bogsamlingskomite)  and 
of  the  Society  of  Public  Libraries  of  Den- 
mark. The  new  editors  are  the  well-known 
public  library  pioneers,  A.  S.  Steenberg  for 
the  committee,  and  J.  N.  Hoirup  on  behalf 
of  the  Society.  The  present  double  number 
contains  a  sympathetic  article  on  the  late 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  an  address  by  Chief 
Librarian  H.  O.  Lange,  Royal  Library,  Co- 
penhagen, on  the  present  library  situation  in 
Denmark,  and  a  report  of  the  recent  meeting 
m  Fredericia  of  the  chosen  representatives 
for  the  libraries  of  the  various  Danish  prov- 
inces. 

De  Boekzaal,  April,  contains  "Newspaper 
and  journalist  two  centuries  ago,"  by  M.  M. 
Kleerkooper;  "The  Netherlands  blind  li- 
brary," by  J.  H.  Ekering;  "Illustrated  books 
for  children/'  by  C.  Veth ;  an  account  of  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Public  Libraries  in  the  Netherlands. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIES 

Brookline  (Mass.}  P.  L.  The  new  library 
building  was  opened  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises Aug.  31. 

Helena  (Mont.)  P.  L.  Excellent  lists  of 
reference  have  been  issued  in  the  library's 
Bulletin.  A  reminder  is  herewith  given  of 
lists  as  follows:  Dante  (in  library's  Bulletin 
29,  December,  1905)  ;  Arthurian  legend 
(Bulletin  31,  December,  1906)  ;  Goethe  (Bul- 
letin 33,  December,  1907)  ;  Modern  drama- 
tists (Bulletin  37,  December,  1909). 

Indiana  State  Normal  School  L.  The  new 
$150,000  building  has  been  completed  and  was 
dedicated  June  21,  1910. 

Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.  Mexico  College  of 
Agriculture  L.  The  installation  of  new  steel 
racks  in  the  library  has  added  substantially  to 
the  book  capacity,  providing  space  for  several 
thousand  additional  new  books. 

Pasadena  (CaL)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1910;  in  Monthly  Bulletin,  July, 
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p.  4-6.)  Added,  by  purchase  3698;  by  gift 
231;  total  30,311.  New  registration  2189.  Is- 
sued, home  use  181,524.  Receipts  $23,086.11; 
expenses  $16,741.85  (books  $4065.60,  light 
$417.58,  printing,  stationery,  stamps  $222.30). 
The  total  home  circulation  showed  an  in- 
crease of  14,727  over  last  year,  and  it  includes 
statistics  from  the  central  library,  the  North 
Pasadena  branch  and  from  the  East  Pasa- 
dena branch  for  five  months.  Both  of  the 
branches  need  more  books  and  the  demand 
will  be  provided  for  in  the  coming  year. 

Passaic  (N.  /.)  P.  L.  (2Oth  and  2ist  rpts. 
— 1907-8-9,  period  ending  July  I,  1909.) 
Added  during  1908-1909,  1562;  total  22,001. 
Total  circulation  169,193  during  1908,1909,  an 
increase  of  13,033  over  the  previous  year. 

A  larger  stock  of  books  is  needed.  The 
work  of  the  main  library  is  seriously  ham- 
pered by  the  crowded  conditions,  and  the 
need  of  added  rented  quarters  is  urged,  es- 
pecially in  order  to  establish  a  city  statistical 
department  and  a  local  history  department. 
The  section  around  the  Bridge  is  suggested 
as  a  desirable  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  to 
open  a  new  branch  library  and  reading  room. 
During  the  year  1908-1909  18,064  volumes  in 
foreign  languages  were  circulated. 

Peoria  (III.)  P.  L.  (3Oth  rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing May  31,  1910.)  Added  6000  (by  gift 
740)  ;  total  120,351.  Issued,  home  use  207,- 
070,  a  gain  of  5470  over  the  previous  year. 
Active  membership  9418.  Receipts  $19,- 
496.35;  expenses  $19,453.48  (books  $3739-82, 
periodicals  $7i7-H,  salaries  $8252.61,  furniture 
and  fixtures  $193.50). 

A  new  branch  library,  the  Lincoln  branch, 
was  opened  on  Oct.  9  in  the  Manual  Training 
High  School.  A  new  building  for  this  branch 
is  being  planned  through  the  gift  of  $20,000 
from  Mr.  Carnegie. 

The  children's  room  has  been  transferred 
from  the  main  floor  of  the  library  to  the 
ground  floor. 

The  juvenile  circulation  was  41,504  and  the 
circulation  from  the  branch  libraries  41,695. 
The  circulation  from  the  libraries  in  the 
schools  has  decreased,  owing  to  the  opening 
of  the  new  Lincoln  branch.  The  circulation 
from  the  Washington  branch  has  also  some- 
what decreased. 

\Queens  Borough  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  (Rpt. — 
year  1909.)  Added  15,912;  total  123,960.  Is- 
sued, home  use  651,305.  Registration  15.301, 
including  5130  renewals;  active  membership 
40,332. 

The  total  number  of  foreign  books  circu- 
lated was  7793,  of  which  the  larger  part  con- 
sisted of  German  books.  French,  Italian,  Bo- 
hemian and  Polish  books  are  used  in  small 
quantities. 

No  new  branch  was  opened  during  the  year, 
but  a  travelling  library  was  placed  at  Wood- 
side  large  enough  to  rank  as  a  small  branch, 


and  it  is  planned  to  provide  a  suitable  branch 
here  probably  in  1910. 

A  special  annotated  list  of  children's  books 
was  made  in  the  Children's  department,  and 
three  exhibits  of  children's  books  were 
shown.  Eight  persons  successfully  passed 
the  examination  for  the  apprentice  class.  A 
change  was  made  in  the  lighting  system,  in- 
volving a  saving  to  the  library. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  (Rpt. —  year  end- 
ing May  30,  1910.)  Added  38,311  (net); 
total  316,911.  Issued,  home  use  1,312,566  (ex- 
clusive of  398,353  volumes  of  supplementary 
reading  books  issued  to  the  schools).  Active 
membership  87,669.  Receipts,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing April  n,  1910,  $1,374,015.32;  expenses 
$704,204.79  (maintenance  $186,345.84,  building 
$508,619.23). 

This  report  is  of  especial  interest  as  Mr. 
Bostwicks'  first  report  as  librarian  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library,  upon  which  office  he 
entered  Oct.  I,  1909.  The  chief  events  of  the 
year  were  the  completion  and  opening  of  the 
Crunden  and  Soulard  branch  libraries; 
marked  and  rapid  progress  on  the  new  cen- 
tral building;  the  organization  of  the  new  de- 
partment for  work  with  children,  beside  the 
placing  of  deposits  in  numerous  delivery  sta- 
tions, and  considerable  extension  generally  of 
the  library's  work. 

The  staff  now  comprises  169  persons,  and 
there  are  now  five  library  branches ;  a  sixth, 
the  Divoll  branch,  is  under  construction,  and 
will  probably  be  ready  for  opening  Oct.  I. 
Under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Carnegie 
gift  there  are  seven  branches  planned  for, 
but,  Mr.  Bostwick  considers,  that  if  the  pro- 
portions between  the  number  of  branches  and 
the  population  obtaining  in  the  majority  of 
the  larger  cities  should  be  followed  out  in  St. 
Louis,  that  12  or  15  branches  will  ultimately 
be  necessary.  Progress  on  the  new  building 
has  been  rapid,  and  at  the  date  of  this  report 
the  steel  framework  for  the  entire  building 
was  erected  and  the  riveting  almost  com- 
pleted. All  foundation  walls  were  finished, 
and  walls  of  the  east,  west  and  south  wings, 
together  with  their  roofs,  were  almost  com- 
plete. 

Reports  of  departments  are  given  fully,  and 
indicate  progressive  and  energetic  work.  "In 
January  the  reclassification  of  the  library, 
involving  a  change  from  the  Harris  to  the 
Decimal  classification,  interrupted  four  years 
ago,  was  again  taken  up.  It  is  estimated  that 
if  nothing  occurs  to  cause  delay  the  work 
will  require  three  years.  .  .  The  catalog  is 
being  changed  from  the  class  to  the  diction- 
ary form  at  the  same  time  with  the  reclassifi- 
cation." 

It  is  planned  to  establish  a  separate  tech- 
nology or  applied  science  room  on  removal 
to  the  new  building,  and  in  anticipation  of 
this  reference  books  on  technical  subjects 
have  been  separated  from  the  main  reference 
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collection  and  shelved  at  the  south  end  of 
the  reference  room.  "The  collection  thus 
formed  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  F. 
A.  Waite,  for  some  time  first  assistant  in  the 
department.  In  this  connection  the  sets  of 
sheets  of  German  patent  reports  for  many 
years  in  storage,  and  therefore  difficult  for 
the  public  to  consult,  are  being  arranged  by 
classes  and  will  soon  be  accessible.  In  an- 
other part  of  the  room  has  been  shelved  a 
selected  group  of  about  500  books  and  pam- 
phlets relating  to  charities,  crime  and  various 
related  questions  of  social  and  public  service. 
These  will  be  kept  together  for  the  reference 
use  of  social  service  workers,  students  of  the 
school  of  philanthropy  and  other  interested 
persons.  Another  collection  that  is  expected 
to  prove  of  great  use  is  the  file  of  newspapers 
and  magazine  clippings,  portraits  and  prints 
which  has  just  been  begun,  and  is  being  car- 
ried forward  by  systematic  cooperation  of 
assistants  in  all  departments." 

"A  special  department  of  children's  work 
has  been  organized  and  placed  in  charge  of 
Miss  Mary  Douglas,  late  assistant  to  the  head 
of  this  department  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore,  with  the 
expectation  that  the  methods  so  successfully 
used  by  Miss  Moore  to  co-ordinate  and  sys- 
tematize the  work  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed to  unite  and  strengthen  the  similar  work 
here.  The  branch  children's  rooms  in  this 
library,  though  most  excellently  and  efficient- 
ly conducted,  had  been,  up  to  this  time,  in  a 
measure  independent.  Besides  the  duties  of 
general  oversight  of  this  work,  the  super- 
visor has  charge  of  the  children's  room  at  the 
Central  library. 

"The  enlarged  quarters  which  the  children's 
department  at  the  Central  library  has  en- 
joyed during  the  past  year  have  affected  the 
work  favorably  in  many  ways.  Ample  space 
is  now  provided  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
children,  and  the  results  are  satisfactory  to 
adults  as  well.  Adequate  shelf  room  has  per- 
mitted a  better  arrangement  of  the  books  and 
the  children  are  learning  to  browse  and  make 
their  own  choice,  thus  simplifying  the  routine 
duties  of  the  assistants  and  giving  more  op- 
portunity for  personal  work  at  the  shelves 
with  the  children  who  need  help.  On  Sun- 
days from  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  the  children's  room 
has  been  open  for  reading  room  use,  in  charge 
of  an  assistant  whose  work  has  been  entirely 
or  largely  with  children. 

"The  separation  of  the  books  to  be  used 
by  the  Travelling  Library  Department  from 
those  in  the  central  children's  room  has  been 
advantageous  to  both  departments,  and  the 
work  of  further  separating  the  collection 
and  establishing  a  collection  to  be  used  by 
the  Station  Department  has  begun." 

The  children's  rooms  in  both  the  Crunden 
and  Soulard  branches  are  especially  equipped 
and  furnished  with  carefully  selected  chil- 
dren's collections.  The  establishment  of  these 
two  rooms  mark  important  events  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  children's  work. 


The  issue  of  a  staff  paper  was  begun  in 
October.  It  is  entitled  Staff  Notes,  and  now 
appears  weekly.  Efforts  to  keep  the  library 
well  before  the  public  are  made  through  the 
issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  newspaper 
items,  library  exhibits,  etc. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  toward  the 
formation  of  a  collection  of  music  scores  for 
circulation.  Reports  of  the  various  branches 
are  included,  but  lack  of  space  forbids  further 
quotation.  The  assembly  rooms  at  the  dif- 
ferent branches  have  been  used  with  fre- 
quency. The  report  is  generously  illustrated 
and  attractively  printed. 

Tacoma  (Wash.}  P.  L.  (i6th  rpt.  — year 
ending  June  30,  1910.)  Added  8469;  total 
48,562.  Active  borrowers  10,393.  Issued, 
home  use  200,411.  Receipts  for  general  ex- 
penses $29,052.98;  receipts  for  branch  lib. 
building  $5000;  expenses  $25,871.16  (binding 
$1276.65,  books  $6268.39,  periodicals  $950.29). 
The  reorganization  of  the  adult  loan  de- 
partment was  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  year's  work.  "A  more  flexible  and  accu- 
rate charging  system  has  been  installed,  meth- 
ods and  records  made  more  systematic  and 
accurate,  the  privileges  of  the  public  largely 
extended,  every  effort  made  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  service,  and  to  make  the  li- 
brary attractive  and  easy  to  use." 

The  work  with  schools  is  increasing  rapid- 
ly. Deposit  stations  are  greatly  needed.  It 
is  planned  to  start  an  apprentice  class  in  the 
fall.  Four  untrained  assistants  have  been 
added  to  the  staff,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  work.  The  City  Council  appropriated 
$5000  in  November  for  a  branch  library  build- 
ing. At  present  the  library  has  two  branches : 
the  South  Tacoma  branch  contains  1474  vol- 
umes; the  East  branch  contains  about  1441 
volumes. 

In  the  main  building  the  book  capacity  is 
inadequate,  and  the  newspaper  reading  room 
is  badly  situated  and  also  inadequate. 

In  the  reference  room  a  beginning  has  been 
made  of  a  collection  of  clippings  from  local 
newspapers.  An  effort  has  also  been  made  to 
build  up  a  good  collection  of  technical  books. 
The  total  circulation  of  children's  books 
from  the  central  library  and  from  branches 
and  schools  during  the  year  was  77,170. 

FOREIGN 

British  Museum  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  ending 
March  31,  1910.)  The  total  number  of  vis- 
itors to  the  museum  was  708,836,  a?  against 
743,413  in  1908.  The  total  number  of  visits 
by  readers  to  the  reading  room  was  217,975, 
giving  a  daily  average  of  Jig,  as  against  a 
total  of  231,544  in  1908.  The  number  of  visits 
of  students  to  particular  departments  was 
58,065,  as  against  55,676  in  1908.  26.576  books 
and  pamphlets  have  been  added  to  the  general 
library:  of  these  6214  were  gifts;  14,313  re- 
ceived by  copyright;  273  by  colonial  copy- 
right; 598  by  international  exchange;  21,064 
acquired  by  purchase.  To  the  map  collection 
108  atlases,  97  parts  of  atlases,  and  1599  maps 
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in  6480  sheets  have  been  added,  and  12,140 
musical  publications  have  been  added  to  the 
music  collection.  The  library  also  received 
by  copyright  3439  newspapers,  comprising 
234,428  single  numbers;  of  these  1213  were 
published  in  London  and  its  suburbs ;  1669  in 
other  parts  of  England  and  Wales  and  in  the 
Channel  Islands;  315  in  Scotland,  and  242  in 
Ireland ;  5  sets  comprising  613  single  numbers 
were  received  by  colonial  copyright ;  260  sets, 
comprising  37,824  single  numbers  of  colonial 
and  foreign  newspapers,  have  been  presented ; 
and  80  sets,  comprising  16  volumes  and  14,045 
single  numbers  of  current  colonial  and  for- 
eign newspapers,  have  been  purchased ;  127 
English  books  printed  before  1640  and  66  in- 
cunabula have  also  been  added. 

London.  Royal  Society  of  Medicine.  The 
Society  has  recently  offered  to  prepare  gratis 
for  its  fellows  living  abroad  short  abstracts 
of  papers,  and  even  of  books,  upon  any  medi- 
cal subject,  and  to  search  for  or  check  refer- 
ences to  medical  literature.  This  new  exten- 
sion of  privilege  has  been  warmly  welcomed 
by  many  members  of  the  Society  living  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world. 

Finland.  The  public  library  and  reading 
room  in  Helsingfors  has  changed  its  name  to 
Helsingfors  Stads  Bibliotek,  and  is  to  be  en- 
larged and  to  be  made  more  complete  by  for- 
eign literature.  The  student's  library  (Stu- 
dentkarens  Bibliotek),  in  the  same  city,  has 
been  allowed  a  yearly  appropriation  of  5000 
Finnish  mark  by  the  government. 

Germany.  The  central  Library  for  the 
Blind,  in  Leipzig,  says  the  Borsenblatt  fur 
den  deutschen  Buchhandel  (July  u,  1910), 
now  numbers  about  3000  volumes.  The  third 
supplement  to  the  catalog  was  published  this 
year.  Use  is  steadily  increasing.  Circulation 
in  1007  was  788;  in  half  of  1910,  1085.  Pack- 
ages sent  outside  of  Leipzig,  by  post:  1909, 
342;  1910,  280.  F.  W. 

Naples,  Italy.  It  is  stated  that  Professor 
Zaniboni  has  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
stealing  several  hundred  volumes  of  rare 
books  from  Neapolitan  libraries. 

Sweden.  The  Borsenblatt  fur  den  deutschen 
Buchhandel,  July  8,  1910,  reports  that  the 
Royal  Library  in  Stockholm  added  50,113 
printed  pieces  in  1009  (38,300  in  the  Swedish 
section,  11,723  in  the  foreign),  of  which  13,- 
207  were  by  purchase,  exchange  or  gift. 
Manuscript  accessions  amounted  to  86.  The 
society  Oskar  n/s  Vandringsbibliotek  has  de- 
cided to  send  out  20  new  travelling  libraries 
(of  which  four  to  Eastern  Asia)  in  1910. 

The  Borsenblatt  fur  den  deutschen  Buch- 
handel of  June  18  reports  that  travelling  li- 
braries for  postal  officials  are  planned  in 
Sweden,  consisting  mainly  of  Swedish  and 
foreign  literature  on  the  postal  service. 

F.  W. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ADVERTISING.  Dana,  J.  C,  ed.  Modern  Amer- 
ican library  economy  as  illustrated  by  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library:  Ad- 
vertising, by  J.  C.  Dana.  31  p.  O.  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  1910. 
To  be  reviewed  in  a  coming  number  of  the 

LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 

CATALOG  CARD.     (Described  and  illustrated  in 
the   Official  Gazette  of  the  United   States 
Patent  Office,  Aug.  23,  1910.     157-825.) 
A  form  of  catalog  card  with  a  water-proof 

material  covering  the  face  of  the  projecting 

edge.    The  patent  is  assigned  to  the  Library 

Bureau. 

DAYTON,  O.,  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES  AND  VOCA- 
TIONAL   SCHOOLS:    a    forecast    for    Dayton. 
(In  Greater  Dayton,  August,  p.  49-51.) 
Statistics  compiled  by  J.  C  Dana  and  Miss 
Clatworthy  show  the  activity  of  the  Dayton 
Public  Library  as  compared  with  16  of  the 
largest  cities,  and   Miss  Doren  presents  the 
opportunities  offered  by  Dayton  for  future  li- 
brary development. 

NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.     David,  A.  C 
New  York  Public  Library:   the  most  im- 
portant of  the  great  American  educational 
institutions.     (In  the  Architectural  Record, 
September,  1910.     28:145-172.) 
A  brief  descriptive  account  of  the  building 
followed  by  many  pages  of  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting illustrations  of  its  details. 

PHILIP,  Alex.   J.,  ed.     Library  encyclopaedia 
by  the  foremost  authorities.     700  p.  demy 
O.      (In   preparation.)      Subscription    vol- 
ume 30  shillings. 
If   work   is   sold   to   non-subscribers   after 

publication  price  will  be  raised.     Address  A. 

J.  Philip,  borough  librarian,  Gravesend. 

PHILIP,  Alex.  J.  The  production  of  the 
printed  catalogue.  Lond.,  Atkinson,  Ltd., 
1910.  O.  $5. 

STORY-TELLING.    Lyman,  Edna.    Story-telling; 
what  to  tell   and   how  to  tell   it.     N.  Y., 
McClurg,  16°,  75  c.  net. 
Just  published. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA.    Doe  Memorial  L. 
Huber,  W.  L.    The  Doe  Memorial  Library, 
University  of  California.      (In   the   Engi- 
neering Record,  Aug.  27,  1910.    62 :24O-242.) 
Floor  plans  and  description  of  the  new  li- 
brary building  for  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia,   costing   when  completed   approximately 
$1,000,000. 
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^Librarians 


BISBEE,  Marvin  D.,  for  more  than  20  years 
librarian  at  Dartmouth  College,  retires  this 
fall  on  the  Carnegie  endowment  to  go  to  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  to  be  in  charge 
of  work  for  which  he  has  always  had  a  liking 
and  which  he  could  not  carry  along  on  ac- 
count of  his  many  other  duties  at  Dartmouth. 

BOSTWICK,  Arthur  E.,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Purd  B.  Wright  on  the  Mis- 
souri State  Library  Commission. 

CHAPIN,  Miss  Artena  M.,  librarian  Public 
Library,  Muncie,  Ind.,  has  been  elected  libra- 
rian of  the  A.  K.  Smiley  Library,  Redlands, 
Cal. 

CLEAVINGER,  John  S.,,  B.L.S.  Illinois,  1910, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Public  Library. 

DAME,  Miss  Katharine,  Pratt,  1900,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  cataloging  in  the 
New  York  State  Library  School.  Miss  Dame 
has  been  head  cataloger  in  Cornell  University 
Library  for  several  years. 

HACKETT,  Miss  Irene,  Pratt,  1897,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  public  library  of 
New  Castle,  Pa. 

HOWARD,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Pratt,  1894,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of  the 
United  Engineering  Societies,  New  York. 

PAIGE,  Miss  Josephine,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Canton  (N.  Y.)  Library,  and 
for  25  years  its  librarian,  died  Aug.  18,  at  her 
sister's  residence  in  Canton. 

POLLARD,  Miss  Emily  F.,  first  assistant  of 
the  Woburn  (Mass.)  Public  Library,  died  on 
Aug.  12,  1910.  Miss  Pollard  was  appointed 
in  1879  at  the  opening  of  the  present  build- 
ing, and  her  continuous  and  faithful  service 
of  31  years  had  secured  for  her  a  place  in 
public  estimation  which  will  cause  her  loss  to 
be  keenly  felt  by  a  large  number  of  people. 

RAWSON,  Miss  Fannie,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  Kentucky  State  Library  Com- 
mission. 

STEVENSON,  William  Marshall,  organizer 
and  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Free  Library 
of  Allegheny  (now  Pittsburgh),  Pa.,  from 
1890  to  1904,  since  then  studying  and  travel- 
ling in  Europe,  has  recently  taken  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  (cum  laude)  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  Germany,  being  the  first  American 
to  take  this  degree  at  any  German  university, 
with  Library  Science  (Bibliothekswissen- 
shaft)  as  a  subject  for  examination.  Dr. 
Stevenson's  studies  at  the  universities  of 
Gottingen,  Bonn  and  Geneva  have  been  chief- 
ly in  Library  Science  and  Philology  (mod- 
ern and  oriental  languages)  ;  his  travels  have 
been  confined  to  tours  of  inspection  of  Euro- 


pean collections.     He  expects  to  resume  ac- 
tive library  work  early  in  1911. 

Cataloging  anfc  Classification 

NORWAY.       KIRKEDEPARTEMENTET.       Katalog 

over  boker  skikket  for  folkeboksamlinger. 

Utarbeidet  av  Karl  Fischer.     Fillag,   1910. 

Kristiania,  1910.    25  p.  4°. 

This  is  a  supplement  to  the  catalog  for- 
merly reviewed  in  this  journal,  corresponding 
to  the  one  issued  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Like  the 
main  volume  (of  1909),  it  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  Dewey  Decimal  system,  and 
includes  books  in  Danish  and  Norwegian  only. 
It  is  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  literature 
offered  during  the  year  1909,  and  ought  to  be 
a  useful  tool  also  for  American  librarians. 
Among  American  authors  represented  by 
translations  are  Ralph  Connor,  J.  F.  Cooper, 
Jennette  Lee,  F.  Norris  ("The  pit"),  Grace 
S.  Richmond,  M.  E.  Seawell  and  Prof.  N.  M. 
Butler.  J.  D. 

Bibltoarapbs 

BOOK    INDUSTRIES   AND   TRADE.      Schacht,    Gus- 

tav.  Handlexikon  fur  die  papierindustrie 
und  das  buchgewerbe ;  hrsg.  unter  mit- 
wirkung  hervorragender  fachleute  von  Gus- 
tav  Schacht.  Leipzig,  G.  Schacht,  1909. 
pt.  il.  pis.,  mounted  samples,  27^cm. 
Technical  terms  followed  by  their  equiva- 
lents in  English,  French,  Italian  and  Swedish. 

BOOKBINDING.  Mitius,  Otto.  Frankische  led- 
erschnittbande  des  xv.  jahrhunderts;  ein 
buchgeschichtlicher  versuch  von  dr.  Otto 
Mitius.  Mit  dreizehn  tafeln.  Leipzig,  R. 
Haupt,  1909.  44  p.  xiii  pi.  24^011.  (Added 
t.-p.:  Sammlung  bibliothekswissenschaft- 
licher  arbeiten  begriindet  von  Karl 
Dziatzko,  fortgefiihrt  und  hrsg.  von  Kon- 
rad  Haebler.  28.  hft.  (n.  ser.  11.  hft.) 

ECONOMICS.  University  of  Chicago.  Bib- 
liography of  economics  for  1909:  a  cumula- 
tion of  bibliography  appearing  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Political  Economy,  from  February, 
1909,  to  January,  1910,  inclusive ;  ed.  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
282  p.  O.  Univ.  of  Chic.  Press,  [1910.]  c. 
This  comprehensive  volume  will  be  re- 
viewed in  a  coming  number  of  the  L.  j. 

ENGLISH  DRAMA.  Clarence,  R.  "The  Stage" 
cyclopaedia;  a  bibliography  of  plays.  An 
alphabetical  list  of  plays  and  other  stage 
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pieces  of  which  any  record  can  be  found 
since  the  commencement  of  the  English 
stage,  together  with  descriptions,  authors' 
names,  dates,  and  places  of  production,  and 
other  useful  information,  comprising  in  all 
nearly  50,000  plays,  and  extending  over  a 
period  of  upwards  of  500  years.  Lond., 
"The  Stage,"  1909.  503,  [i]  P-  22^cm. 
Appeared  originally  in  "The  Stage." 

ENGLISH  ESSAYS.     Spingarn,  J.  E.,  ed.    Crit- 
ical essays  of  the   I7th  century.     Oxford, 
Clarendon     Press,     1908-09.      3    v.     front. 
2ocm. 
Bibliography:  v.  3,  p.  [342] -356. 

EPINAY  (FRANCE).  Chandon  de  Brailles,  R., 
et  Bertal,  Henri.  Archives  municipales 
d'Epernay  (1576-1619).  Paris,  Leclerc, 

1909.  In-8,  xix-148  p.  et  fig.  7  fr. 

By  an  error  this  item  appeared  under 
PARIS  in  the  L.  j.  bibliographies  for  May 
(p.  238). 

FRANCE.  EDUCATION.  Farrington,  F.  E. 
French  secondary  schools;  an  account  of 
the  origin,  development,  and  present  or- 
ganization of  secondary  education  in 
France.  N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 

1910.  I2-J-45O  p.  O.  cl.,  $2.50. 
Bibliography  (20  p.). 

HISTORY.  REVOLUTION.  French  Revolu- 
tion and  Napoleonica;  rare  items  relating 
to  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic 
periods.  36  p.  O.  Versailles,  Hughon, 
1910. 

FULLER,  Margaret.  [Reading  list]  (In 
Cambridge  Public  Library  Bulletin,  May, 
p.  86-92.) 

GENEALOGY.  List  of  works  relating  to  Brit- 
ish genealogy  and  local  history,  pt.  2.  (In 
New  York  Public  Library  Bulletin,  July, 
p.  4T5-452.) 

List  of  works  relating  to  British  ge- 
nealogy and  local  history,  pt.  3.  (In  New 
York  Public  Library  Bulletin,  August,  v. 
14,  no.  8.) 

MILWAUKEE  (Wis.)   PUBLIC  LIBRARY.    Voll- 

standiger  katalog  der  deutschen  biicher  in 

der    Ausleiheabteilung    der    Oeffentlichen 

Bibliothek    zu    Milwaukee,    April    I,    1910. 

.  Milwaukee,  1910.     118  p.  D.  10  c. 

MISSIONS.  Montgomery,  H.  B.  Western 
women  in  eastern  lands;  an  outline  study 


of  fifty  years  of  woman's  work  in  foreign 
missions.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co.,  1910. 
xiv,  286  p.  front,  pis.  pors.  fold,  tab.,  loxm. 
Reference  books  at  end  of  most  of  the 
chapters. 

MIWOK  INDIANS.  Merriam,  C.  H.,  ed.  The 
dawn  of  the  world;  myths  and  weird  tales 
told  by  the  Mewan  Indians  of  California. 
Cleveland,  O.,  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  1910. 
273  p.  pis.  (partly  col.)  map,  col.  front. 
24I/£cm.,  $3.50. 
Bibliography  of  California  mythology:  p. 

243-246. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT.  Seattle  Public  Li- 
brary, Reference  list,  no.  I  r  Municipal 
plans;  a  list  of  books  and  references  to 
periodicals  in  the  Seattle  Public  Library. 
Seattle,  1910.  13  p.  S. 

NATURE  STUDY.  Bascom,  E.  L.  Selected 
books  on  nature  study  for  schools  and  li- 
braries. Albany,  N.  Y.,  [N.  Y.  State  Edu- 
cation Dept.,]  1910.  5+42  p.  8°,  (N.  Y. 
State  Educ.  Dept.  bull.)  gratis. 
NEW  JERSEY.  Ellis,  E.  S.,  and  Snyder,  H.  A 
brief  history  of  New  Jersey.  N.  Y.,  Amer. 
Book  Co.,  [1910.]  c.  274  p.  il.  pors.  D. 
cl.,  60  c. 

Bibliography  (3  p.). 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST.    Seattle  Public  Library, 
Reference  list,  no.  3:    Pacific   Northwest; 
a  brief  descriptive  list  of  books  with  sug- 
gested outline  of  study;  comp.  by  Kathar- 
ine B.  Judson.     Seattle,  1910.     12  p.  S. 
The    plan    of   this    little    pamphlet,    which 
was  compiled  in  accordance  with  a  sugges- 
tion made  at  the  Pacific  Northwest  confer- 
ence, June,  1909,  has  been  to  include  the  less 
expensive  books  of  general  interest  dealing 
with  this  subject.    The  list  includes  over  50 
titles  and  contains  excellent  annotations. 

PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS.  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Phila- 
delphia. Public  recreation  facilities.  Phil., 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  1910.  vi,  266  p.  plans,  diagr., 
26cm.,  (Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  vol.  xxxv, 
no.  2.) 
Book  department:  p.  233-263. 

PRINTS.  Bourcard,  Gustave.  Graveurs  et 
gravures,  France  et  etranger :  Essai  de  bib- 
liographic, 1541-1910.  (Paris,  H.  Floury, 
1910.)  320  p.  8°. 
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In  two  divisions:  "General  works"  and 
"Monographs"  [on  individual  artists],  the 
last  particularly  serviceable. 

Levis,    Howard    C.     A   bibliography   of 

American  books  relating  to  prints  and  the 
art   and   history   of   engraving.      (London, 
Chiswick    Press,    1910.)      80   p.    12°.      150 
copies  printed. 
Well  compiled  and  printed;  omissions  very 

few. 

RELIGION.     King,  I.    The  development  of  re- 
ligion ;  a  study  in  anthropology  and  social 
psychology.     N.   Y.,   Macmillan   Co.,    1910. 
xxiii,  371  p.  2icm.,  $1.75. 
Bibliography:  p.  355-361. 

SHAKESPEARE,  W.  The  plays  of  Shakespeare : 
the  tragedy  of  Macbeth;  ed.,  with  introd. 
and  notes,  by  F.  H.  Sykes.  N.  Y.,  Scrib- 
ner,  1910.  c.  26+210  p.  front.  12°,  (Scrib- 
ner  English  classics.)  25  c. 
Brief  bibliography  (2  p.). 

STANLEY,  Sir  H.  M.  The  autobiography  of 
Sir  Henry  Morton  Stanley ;  ed.  by  his  wife, 
Dorothy  Stanley;  with  16  photogravures 
and  a  map.  Bost,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1909.  c.  17+551  p.  O.  cl,  $5  net. 
Bibliography  (i  p.). 

STATE  PUBLICATIONS.  Hasse,  Adelaide  R.  In- 
dex of  economic  material  in  documents  of 
the  states  of  the  United  States:  Delaware, 
1789-1904;  prepared  for  the  Department  of 
Economics  and  Sociology  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.  Published  by 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
April,  1910.  137  p.  3ocm. 

UNITED  STATES.  CONSTITUTION.  Elliott,  E.  G. 
Biographical  story  of  the  Constitution;  a 
study  of  the  growth  of  the  American 
Union.  N.  Y.  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1910.  xi,  400  p.  22cm.  $2. 
Bibliography:  p.  377-384- 

—  Sociology ;  public  documents  of  the 
United  States  sold  by  the  superintendent 
of  documents,  Washington.  [2d  ed.] 
[Wash.,  D.  C,  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1910.] 

72    p.,    I    1.,    2,QV2  X  I2Cm. 

VIRGINIA.  HISTORY.  Bruce,  P.  A.  Institu- 
tional history  of  Virginia  in  the  seven- 
teenth century;  an  inquiry  into  the  relig- 
ious, moral,  educational,  legal,  military, 
and  political  condition  of  the  people,  based 


on  original  and  contemporaneous  records. 

In  2  v.     N.   Y.,   Putnam,   1910.     13+707; 

6+697  p>  O.  cl.,  $6  net,  boxed. 

Bibliography  (3  p.)- 
WEST.     Paxson,  F.   L.     The  last  American 

frontier.     N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co.,  1910.     xi, 

402  p.  front,  il.  (maps)  pis.,  I9^cm.  (Half- 

title:  Stories  from  American  history.)  $1.50. 

"Notes  on  the  sources":  p.  387-392. 
YALE  UNIVERSITY,  CLASS  OF  1887.    Vicennial 

record  of  the  class  of  1887  in  Yale  College; 

George   E.   Hill,  class   secretary.     Bridge- 

port, Ct,  1909-     182  p.  il.  pi.  O. 

Bibliography  of  writings  of  members  of  the 
class,  compiled  by  W.  S.  Burns,  p.  59-85. 
Among  the  more  voluminous  writers  included 
are  Frederick  Trevor  Hill,  William  Lyon 
Phelps  and  William  Albert  SetchelL 


•ftotes  anfc 


CHEAP  EDITIONS.  —  The  following  letter  was 
sent  to  the  firm  of  P.  F.  Collier  and  Son  : 

GENTLEMEN:  A  year  or  more  ago  we  subscribed 
to  the  Harvard  Classics,  to  be  published  in  50  or 
more  volumes,  at  $2  each.  The  books  have  been 
coming  at  intervals,  and  we  have  promptly  paid 
for  them  in  due  course  as  the  bills  were  sent. 
was  very  much  surprised  this  morning  to  find  that 
before  the  original  publication  has  been  completed, 
a  new  edition  has  been  issued  by  your  house  to  sell 
for  less  than  $i  a  volume,  or  $49  for  50  volumes. 
I  wish  most  emphatically  to  enter  my  protest  against 
such  a  procedure.  It  is  contrary  to  the  ethics  of 
the  trade,  whatever  may  be  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
case.  Our  library,  as  countless  others,  subscribed 
to  the  original  publication,  not  with  the  idea  that  we 
were  getting  anything  particularly  valuable  for  our 
money,  but  to  satisfy  a  request  which  we  knew  would 
be  forthcoming  for  the  books  as  bearing  the  magic 
name  of  President  Eliot.  Of  course  we  have  many 
duplicates  of  practically  all  of  these  books  in  the  set, 
but,  somewhat  against  our  better  judgment,  we  sub- 
scribed to  the  compilation  as  edited  by  Dr.  Eliot. 
Now,  when  we  find  identically  the  same  thing,  possi- 
bly in  a  cheaper  format,  is  put  upon  the  market  at 
less  than  half  the  price,  we  naturally  demur.  It  looks 
to  us  like  sharp  practice,  and  I  think  the  facts  of 
it  should  be  known  by  the  buying  public. 

I  really  should  like  to  know  what  explanation 
you  have  that  will  seem  to  justify  the  procedure. 

As  you  advise  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  "tell  Roosevelt"  what  they  think  of  the  present 
administration  and  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  Inquiry,  I 
can't  help  wondering  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  think 
of  the  business  ethics  of  a  proceeding  like  that  I 
have  mentioned.  I  remain, 

Yours,  etc., 
(sd.)  GEORGE    H.    TRIPP,    Librarian. 

The  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  other  pub- 
lishing houses  have  done  the  same,  conse- 
quently they  are  not  to  be  blamed  ;  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  editions,  and 
that  they  have  advertised  the  new  edition  so 
there  is  no  secrecy  about  it,  all  of  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  does  not  answer  my  criticism 
of  their  procedure  in  putting  a  new  and 
cheaper  edition  on  the  market  before  the 
more  expensive  edition  was  completed. 

GEORGE  H.  TRIPP. 
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THE  International  congresses  at  Brussels 
were  both  of  large  importance  and  value  in 
in  a  three-fold  sense.  They  brought  to- 
gether on  the  common  ground  of  a  common 
profession  and  common  aims,  representa- 
tives from  many  countries,  and  thus,  as  did 
previous  congresses,  though  in  less  measure, 
made  a  personal  basis  of  acquaintance  and 
friendship  for  a  true  internationalism.  They 
showed  that  these  representatives  were 
united  in  devotion  to  an  ideal  common  to  all, 
both  in  bibliography  and  in  library  work, 
and  thus  made  that  ideal  more  possible  for 
-early  realization.  They  formulated  conclu- 
sions which,  though  in  a  measure  truisms 
to  the  profession,  especially  in  America, 
were  of  definite  value  in  fixing  a  standard 
and  enabling  bibliographers  and  librarians 
in  the  more  backward  nations  to  bring  the 
moral  force  of  an  international  congress  to 
bear  in  their  home  environment.  The  dis- 
cussions which  characterize  national  and  local 
meetings  were  not  practicable  to  any  large 
extent  in  meetings  of  three  days,  carried  on 
in  three  languages  and  with  so  extensive  and 
varied  a  program,  but  the  extraordinary  una- 
nimity of  sentiment  on  the  larger  proposi- 
tions made  this  less  important. 


THIS  was  shown  especially  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  section  on  popular  libraries.  It 
was  of  small  importance  from  within  the 
library  profession  that  a  world  congress 
should  place  itself  on  record  as  holding 
that  there  should  be  the  least  possible  "red 
tape"  or  barrier  between  the  reader  and  the 
book;  but  this  meant  much  in  countries  of 
backward  library  development  where,  espe- 
cially in  libraries  for  research,  a  reader 
may  be  required  to  give  advance  notice 
that  he  desires  a  certain  book  which  would 
then  be  at  his  service  the  next  day  or  the 
day  after.  So  also  the  principle,  accepted 
as  settled  both  in  American  and  English 
cities,  that  all  the  popular  libraries  in  a 
city  should  be  organized  as  branches  of  a 
centralized  system  with  well  trained  assist- 
ants at  the  service  of  the  public  in  the  several 
branches,  meant  something  in  Stockholm, 
•where  that  friend  of  so  many  American  libra- 


rians, Miss  Palmgren,  now  a  member  of  the 
city  council,  is  chairman  xof  a  committee 
charged  with  unifying  the  dozen  or  more 
small  and  ill-equipped  libraries  existing  in- 
dependently in  different  parts  of  that  city. 
It  was  interesting  to  note,  indeed,  how  large- 
ly American  standards  and  practices  are 
accepted  on  the  Continent  by  the  foremost 
library  workers  as  presenting  the  ideals 
of  library  development. 


IT  was  gratifying  that  the  first  congress  deal- 
ing so  largely  with  systems  of  classification 
should  make  fitting  acknowledgment  to  Mr. 
Dewey  of  his  surpassing  service  in  formu- 
lating originally  the  decimal  system  which 
the  Institut  International  de  Bibliographic 
at  Brussels,  at  whose  initiative  the  first  con- 
gress was  held,  has  done  so  much  to  develop. 
It  was  perhaps  feared  by  some  that  there 
would  be  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
Institute  to  make  the  decimal  classification 
a  hard-and-fast  rule,  to  which  all  other  sys- 
tems of  classification  should  be  expected  to 
give  way.  Happily  the  spirit  of  the  Institute 
and  of  the  Congress  was  quite  to  the  con- 
trary. The  decimal  system  was  presented 
and  upheld  as  giving  a  key,  in  the  universal 
language  of  figures  to  all  other  classifications 
as  a  world  language  in  bibliography  through 
which  other  bibliographical  languages  or  sys- 
tems could  be  compared  and  utilized.  But 
it  was  recognized  both  that  there  must  be 
modifications,  though  preferably  not  altera- 
tions, in  the  decimal  or  any  other  system  of 
classification,  to  meet  the  development  of 
new  knowledges  or  the  specialization  of  old 
subjects,  and  that  great  libraries  or  special 
libraries  would  naturally  if  not  necessarily 
follow  their  own  schemes  of  classification. 
What  was  emphasized  therefore  was  the  de- 
sirability of  collaterally  translating  other 
classifications  into  the  figure-language  of  the 
decimal  classification,  and  the  necessity  oi 
indicating  by  some  special  mark  the  fact  that 
subdivisions  of  the  decimal  system  were  ap- 
plied in  some  other  than  the  standard  mean- 
ing. All  of  which  was  good  common  sense, 
acceptable  to  advocates  of  the  decimal  system 
and  all  other  classifications. 
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•QUITE  as  sensible  were  the  discussions  and 
conclusions  as  to  international  cataloging 
rules.  The  Anglo-American  code,  in  French 
translation,  was  presented  as  at  least  a  start- 
ing point  for  discussion  and  there  was  note- 
worthy unanimity  in  accepting  these  rules  as  a 
remarkable  achievement,  without  grave  de- 
fects, though  not  beyond  criticism  as  to  this 
or  that  feature  of  the  rules.  No  suggestion 
was  made  of  bringing  to  the  front  any  rival 
code;  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  claimed 
that  this  code  would  suit  all  countries  and 
all  purposes.  It  was  therefore  voted  that  it 
was  desirable  to  adopt  an  international  code, 
based  in  large  measure  on  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can code,  but  covering  a  minimum  of  points 
on  which  there  could  be  general  agreement, 
leaving  to  the  various  countries  and  lan- 
guages, through  national  or  regional  associa- 
tions, the  provisions  of  national  codes  not 
contradictory  to  any  of  the  international  pro- 
visions, but  rather  developments  nationally  in 
the  international  spirit. 


THE  association  of  the  two  congresses  at 
the  same  place  and  in  the  same  week  was  a 
happy  arrangement,  for  bibliography,  particu- 
larly in  its  catalog  relations,  is  an  essential 
feature  of  library  administration;  and  libra- 
rians are  to  this  extent  at  least  bibliographers 
and  should  be  participants  in  bibliographical 
conferences.  If  there  seem  any  danger  of 
rivalry  or  conflict  between  the  two  congresses 
that  fear  should  be  disarmed  by  the  spirit  in 
which  each  acted,  as  with  reference  especially 
to  international  cataloging  rules.  This  sub- 
ject received  most  definite  attention,  natur- 
ally at  the  bibliographical  congress,  which 
voted  its  approval  of  an  international  code,  in 
accord  with  the  work  of  the  Institute,  but 
under  the  authority  of  an  international  com- 
mission, to  be  arranged  for  in  cooperation 
with  the  librarians'  congress.  The  plans  and 
comments  presented  to  the  first  congress  gave 
excellent  basis  for  further  inquiry  and  devel- 
opment on  the  part  of  such  a  commission. 
The  second  congress  voted  its  approval  of 
national  rules,  to  be  determined  by  each  na- 
tional association  consistently  with  an  inter- 
national code,  and  designated  the  Belgian  As- 
sociation as  the  intermediary  between  the 
national  associations  in  this  general  devel- 
opment. If  there  be  any  divergence  or  lack 


of  coordination  between  these  plans  of  opera- 
tion, that  should  easily  be  remedied.  The 
Anglo-American  rules  are  evidence  of  coop- 
eration between  the  English  speaking  coun- 
tries. The  French  speaking,  German  speak- 
ing and  other  groups  should  follow  this  ex- 
ample, as  the  librarians'  congress  suggested. 
The  Institute  has  presented  an  excellent  plan 
for  bringing  out  from  these  codes  the  essen- 
tial points  of  an  international  code,  and  the 
Belgian  Association,  it  would  seem,  can  best 
do  the  work  delegated  to  it  by  co-operating 
with  the  Institute  in  obtaining  from  the  sev- 
eral national  associations  an  international 
commission  on  cataloging  rules,  whose  repre- 
sentative membership  will  give  best  creden- 
tials for  the  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  great 
and  comprehensive  work  in  view. 

BOTH  conferences  were  quite  different  in 
their  method  from  American  and  English 
association  meetings.  The  papers  and  reports 
were  obtained  and  printed  in  advance  and  as 
far  as  possible  presented  to  members  before 
or  on  their  arrival.  It  was  then  for  the  most 
part  taken  for  granted  that  these  had  been 
considered  by  the  members  and  such  dis- 
cussions as  there  were  and  the  votes  were 
based  upon  this  assumption.  Both  Con- 
gresses were  hard  worked  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  few  were  able  to  read  the  papers  in 
advance.  But  the  plan  was  the  only  practica- 
ble one  and  may  well  be  considered  for  the 
A.  L.  A.  conferences  in  view  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  pressure  in  the  making  of 
the  program).  These  two  congresses  were 
not  organized  with  the  perfection  of  prepara- 
tion that  marked  the  Publishers'  Congress,  the 
previous  month  at  Amsterdam,  which  fur- 
nished the  ideal  of  convention  methods.  This 
presented  the  reports  and  papers  in  print 
in  their  vernacular,  and  their  conclusions 
were  printed  in  French,  German,  English 
and  Dutch,  in  a  separate  pamphlet  so  that 
discussions  could  be  followed  and  votes  re- 
corded with  clear  knowledge.  Official  inter- 
preters understanding  and  speaking  French, 
English  and  German  and  the  Dutch  vernacu- 
lar were  provided  in  advance,  who  summa- 
rized important  debates  and  gave  in  each 
language  before  a  vote  was  taken  the  form 
of  the  proposed  motion.  At  the  close  of  each 
day  the  votes  carried  in  each  section  were 
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printed  for  further  consideration  and  for 
ratification  by  the  general  assembly.  Thus 
whatever  the  language  of  the  delegate  he  was 
kept  intelligently  informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  meeting,  —  a  precaution  which  was  not 
taken  at  the  Brussels  congresses.  It  is  of 
course  the  fault  of  the  American  and  English 
peoples  that  they  neglect  foreign  tongues 
except  as  a  literary  language,  and  thus  are 
at  serious  disadvantage  in  international  con- 
ferences where  French  is  usually  the  official 
tongue  and  German  enters  into  the  discus- 
sion. But  it  is  nevertheless  wise  at  all  inter- 
national gatherings  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  their  membership  is  international  and 
of  various  ears  and  tongues,  and  should  such 
be  held  in  America,  this  consideration  should 
have  paramount  emphasis. 


of  Americans  and  that  at  some  future  world- 
congress  the  abundant  hospitality  which  the 
American  representatives  received  may  be 
reciprocated  on  American  soil. 


THE  cordiality  and  hospitality  of  the  Bel- 
gian hosts  were  beyond  praise  and  were 
thoroughly  appreciated,  not  least  by  the 
Americans  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
their  guests.  The  American  delegation  to 
Brussels  was  large  beyond  expectation,  in- 
cluding more  than  forty  library  people,  al- 
though most  of  these  did  not  appear  until 
the  second  congress  and  it  must  be  admitted 
were  not  very  persistent  in  their  attendance 
at  the  successive  sessions  after  the  opening 
meeting.  But  the  experience  of  travel  and 
the  touch  with  library  people  of  other  na- 
tions were  both  of  value  to  the  libraries 
which  sent  them  and  to  the  library  repre- 
sentatives themselves.  The  travel  plans  were 
excellent  and  were  admirably  worked  out 
under  the  arrangements  of  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel  and  its  altogether  admira- 
ble and  acceptable  representative,  Professor 
C.  N.  Cole  of  Oberlin  College,  who  won 
golden  opinions  from  the  entire  party  and 
made  friends  of  all.  To  cover  the  period 
of  the  Brussels  meetings  with  a  preliminary 
tour  and  the  post-conference  trip  to  Ober- 
ammergau,  within  forty-five  days,  including 
the  ocean  trips,  involved  rather  hard  trav- 
elling, but  the  pleasant  company  were  ever 
ready  for  these  happy  hardships  and  no 
mishap  or  ailment  interrupted  the  journey  of 
the  party  or  of  any  member  —  save  the  deluge 
during  their  few  days  in  Oberammergau 
and  in  Switzerland.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at 
the  next  international  conference,  this  happy 
experience  may  induce  a  larger  attendance 


THE  official  announcement,  just  issued,  that 
the  1911  conference  of  the  American  Library 
Association  will  be  held  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, will  be  matter  of  sincere  satisfaction 
to  all  who  realize  the  importance  to  the 
national  association  of  keeping  in  personal 
relation  with  library  workers  throughout  the 
country.  The  only  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
ever  held  in  California  was  in  1891  —  twen- 
ty years  previous  to  the  1911  conference; 
and  though  the  Oregon  meeting  of  1905 
brought  a  delegation  of  about  two-score  Cali- 
fornia librarians,  it  was  too  distant  to  permit 
attendance  from  the  many  small  libraries 
of  the  state.  The  coming  Southern  Califor- 
nia conference  will  thus  bridge  a  twenty- 
year  interval,  and  will  reach  a  new  genera- 
tion of  librarians  whose  field  has  grown  as 
the  public  library  itself  has  grown  in  equip- 
ment, purpose  and.  recognition.  It  is  fitting 
that,  as  the  1891  conference  was  in  San 
Francisco,  the  1911  conference  should  be 
held  adjacent  to  Los  Angeles,  for  it  is  in 
Southern  California  especially  that  small 
public  libraries  have  multiplied  within  the 
last  ten  years,  and  Los  Angeles  is  the  center 
of  population  and  activity  for  the  Southern 
region.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the 
American  Library  Association  California  has 
a  total  membership  of  51,  though  the  state 
contains  120  public  libraries  alone  (not  in- 
cluding the  many  university,  school  and  spe- 
cial libraries),  and  the  California  Library 
Association  has  a  membership  of  over  300. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion last  spring  there  was  an  attendance  of 
200;  at  the  A.  L.  A.  conferences  of  the  past 
three  years  not  a  dozen  delegates  have  been 
registered  from  California.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  about  250  California 
library  workers  will  participate  in  the  A.  I..  A. 
conference  next  year,  and  that  the  interest 
aroused,  the  sense  of  fellowship,  the  profes- 
sional stimulus,  the  clearer  recognition  of 
the  support  that  the  community  owes  to  the 
library,  which  must  result,  will  not  only  ad- 
vance library  interests  throughout  the  state, 
but  will  bring  to  the  national  library  associa- 
tion itself  increase  of  membership  and  val- 
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uable  cooperation  for  many  succeeding  con- 
ferences. Apart  from  the  professional  value 
that  a  meeting  in  Southern  California  should 
mean  to  the  library  efficiency  of  the  state,  as 
well  as  to  general  library  interests,  the  pleas- 
ure and  attractions  of  the  meeting  should  re- 
sult in  a  large  national  representation,  and 
\vill  offer  a  great  opportunity  for  the  delight 
of  travel  through  the  most  beautiful  region  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  with  unusual  advantages, 
in  travel  arrangements  and  opportunities  for 
sight-seeing. 


eastern  state  meetings.  An  international  touch 
was  given  to  the  meeting  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Holmberg,  of  Finland,  who  has  come  to 
this  country  to  study  library  conditions  with 
the  view  to  establishing  travelling  libraries  in 
Finland,  and  from  whom  it  is  hoped  to  print 
a  contribution  in  these  columns,  describing 
the  opportunities  for  library  development  in 
Finland.  The  president's  address  by  Mr. 
Johnston,  in  which  is  made  a  plea  for  a 
broader  scope  in  librarianship,  is  printed  else- 
where in  this  issue. 


JUDICIOUS  selection  of  place  must  always 
be  one  of  the  determining  factors  in  the 
success  of  a  conference.  At  Lake  George 
considerable  interest  was  manifest  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  meeting  place  for  the  New 
York  State  Association  next  year.  There 
has  been  a  prevailing  sentiment  for  some 
time  that  it  is  unjust  to  other  parts  of  the 
state  to  focus  library  interest  year  after  year 
on  the  same  point.  It  has  been  felt  by  some 
that  the  western  and  central  portions  of  New 
York  have  been  more  or  less  neglected  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  next  few  years  may 
see  the  annual  conventions  held  in  these 
localities.  The  three  meetings  held  at  Lake 
George  have,  however,  been  wholly  satisfac- 
tory, and  have  brought  definite  and  encourag- 
ing results;  but  a  plea  for  new  territory  is 
reasonable.  A  double  value  of  the  national 
meetings  has  been  in  bringing  library  peo- 
ple from  other  sections  into  touch  with  the 
local  work,  and  thus  inspiring  local  develop- 
ment, and  in  opening  the  eyes  of  these  trav- 
ellers to  the  varied  conditions  and  remarkable 
development  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
country;  and  the  argument  for  peripatetic 
meeting  is  hardly  less  important  in  the  local 
than  in  the  national  field. 

THE  recent  meeting  at  Lake  George  was  a 
highly  profitable  as  well  as  a  pleasant  one. 
Though  the  representation  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  last  year  this  was  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  meeting  came  several  days 
earlier  in  the  month  than  usual,  bordering  in 
time  so  closely  upon  vacation  season  that  li- 
brarians found  it  difficult  to  be  absent  from 
their  libraries.  It  was  agreeable  to  count 
among  those  present  two  from  Ohio,  one  from 
'  ^mana,  one  from  Texas,  and  one  from  Cali- 
as  an  evidence  of  western  interest  in 


THE  letter  from  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary to  the  city  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment, covering  the  library's  budget  for 
1911,  is  printed  in  the  City  Record,  of  New 
York  City,  for  Sept.  20,  and  as  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  statement  for  a  library  budget 
it  should  be  of  general  interest  to  librarians. 
Tabulated  information  is  given  that  should 
be  useful  to  libraries  in  making  up  their  re- 
quests for  budget  appropriations.  In  the  first 
table  is  stated  an  estimate  of  the  entire 
amount  required  from  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  library  branches 
during  the  year  1911;  the  second  table  shows 
the  increases  required  over  the  estimate  of 
the  previous  year,  with  a  summary  of  reasons 
for  these  increases;  these  reasons  are  pre- 
sented in  detail,  covering  even  postage  re- 
quirements. In  toto,  the  statement  presents 
a  very  comprehensive  precis  of  what  the  li- 
brary has  already  accomplished ;  of  what  is  to 
be  accomplished,  and  of  the  financial  scheme 
involved.  In  the  annual  New  York  City  budget 
exhibit  recently  opened  to  the  public,  interest- 
ing contributions  have  been  made  by  the  li- 
braries of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 
As  a  means  of  bringing  directly  before  the 
public  the  work  of  the  library,  the  cost  of  its 
maintenance,  and  the  results  and  value  of  its 
service,  such  exhibits  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Maps  of  the  city  indicating  the  lo- 
calities of  all  library  branches,  a  small  collec- 
tion of  open  shelf  books  on  public  questions, 
statistics  of  book  circulation  and  library  main- 
tenance, interesting  photographs  of  buildings 
and  typical  groups  of  children  and  adult 
readers,  showing  the  actual  use  of  the  libra- 
ries, are  among  the  telling  features  of  this 
noteworthy  exhibition,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may 
inspire  similar  library  exhibits  in  other  local- 
ities. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CATALOGING  RULES* 


INQUIRY    FOR     THE    PREPARATION    OF     A 
SCHEME   OF  INTERNATIONAL   CATA- 
LOG RULES 

THE  Anglo-American  code  presents  a  body 
of  simple  and  clear  rules  sufficiently  detailed 
to  constitute  a  guide  in  the  preparation  of 
entries  relating  to  works  of  all  times  and 
countries.  They  constitute  not  merely  a  com- 
pilation of  rules  in  use  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  They  constitute  in  fact  a  true 
international  coordination,  and  that  from 
many  points  of  view.  First  of  all,  the  great 
purposes  which  they  serve  in  cataloging  are 
of  international  character;  the  rules  of  the 
British  Museum,  par  excellence,  have  this 
character.  Then  the  rules  previously  in  use, 
of  which  these  definitions  are  only  the  codifi- 
cation, were  themselves  inspired  from  rules 
in  use  in  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy. 
Finally  the  compilers  of  the  code  had  in  view, 
throughout,  the  international  character  which 
these  rules  might  some  day  acquire,  and  they 
frequently  cite  references  to  continental  rules, 
especially  to  the  private  cataloging  rules  of 
Linderfelt  (Eclectic  card  catalog  rules),  who 
compiled  a  great  number  of  those  of  all 
countries. 

Besides  these  extrinsic  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing the  Anglo-American  rules,  as  the  basis 
of  an  international  code,  as  well  as  complet- 
ing and  amending  it,  there  are  other  intrinsic 
reasons.  The  reading  of  the  rules  shows  that 
little  need  be  done  to  render  their  universal 
application  possible.  In  fact  most  of  them 
are  so  formulated  that  their  scope  is  inter- 
national. 

Finally  it  should  be  added  that  two  printed 


*  This  inquiry,  following  a  preliminary  report  pre- 
sented to  the  preparatory  conference  of  1908  (Bul- 
letin of  the  Institut  International  de  Bibliographie, 
1908,  p.  317-331)  was  prepared  In  advance  for  the 
International  Bibliographical  Congress,  Brussels,  Aug. 
25-27,  1910,  as  a  preface  to  an  abridged  and  an- 
notated translation  into  French  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican rules,  proposed  as  the  basis  for  an  international 
cataloging  code.  The  observations  of  Mr.  Currier, 
of  Harvard  University  Library,  and  the  notes  upon 
his  observations  from  M.  Sustrac,  of  the  Ste.  Gen- 
evieve  Library,  Paris,  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
present  American  and  continental  comments  on  the 
preparation  of  a  general  code,  which  with  the  in- 
quiry give  an  excellent  introduction  to  this  impor- 
tant subject. — Editor  LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 


bibliographical  works  of  primary  importance 
conform  in  large  measure  to  these  rules :  the 
catalog  in  volume  form  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  the  card  catalog  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  In  the  Repertoire  Bibliographique 
Universel  from  the  beginning  effort  was  made 
to  work  along  similar  lines. 

The  following  observations  consider  the 
modifications  of  and  additions  to  the  Anglo- 
American  rules  which  at  first  sight  seem  de- 
sirable : 

Universal  rules  are  necessary  if  it  is  de- 
sirable to  establish  international  cooperation. 
Besides,  there  are  those  who  think  that,  each 
country  publishing  its  own  bibliography, 
it  is  possible  to  constitute  an  international 
bibliography  by  simple  addition  to  and  fusion 
of  national  bibliographies.  The  system  of 
cards  permits  the  attainment  of  this  end 
(cards  directly  printed,  or  cards  made  by 
cutting  up  and  pasting  of  bibliographies  and 
catalogs  published  in  volume  form). 

There  are  two  primary  conditions : 

A,  that  rules  should  be  followed  permit- 
ting this  fusion; 

B,  that    the    repertories    thus    established 
should   be   usable    equally  by   people    of   all 
countries,  that  is  to  say  of  all  languages. 

In  order  to  meet  these  requirements,  it  is 
desirable  to  make  decisions  concerning  the 
following  points,  as  to  which  some  solutions 
are  given  here  in  the  way  of  simple  sugges- 
tions : 

i.  Original  form  of  names.  —  It  is  neces- 
sary to  define  the  form  of  names  which  are 
characteristic  exclusively  of  one  language. 
Therefore  the  Anglo-American  rules,  where 
it  is  a  question  solely  of  English  forms,  should 
be  modified.  (Rules  26,  32,  35,  37,  46,  47, 
93,  etc.) 

As  a  principle,  the  form  of  the  name  must 
be  that  of  the  original  country,  but  reference 
can  be  made  to  all  national  forms  of  these 
names.  In  truth,  these  forms  are  very  char- 
acteristic and  desirable  only  of  well-known 
names.  The  cases  are  therefore  relatively 
limited.  It  is  proposed  to  make  up  a  list  in- 
cluding: (a)  The  names  of  classic,  oriental 
and  biblical  authors  (R.  47)  ;  (b)  names  of 
countries ;  (c)  names  of  sovereigns  (R.  46)  ; 
(d)  titles  of  princes  of  the  blood  (R-32).  The 
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general  principle   of  references    is    indicated 
by  Rule  171. 

2.  Strictly  alphabetical  order  of  classifica- 
tion. —  The  alphabetical  order,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, is  the  most  desirable,  because  it  avoids 
the   necessity   of    knowing    languages.      The 
Anglo-American  rules  apply  this  principle  to 
anonyms  and  pseudonyms   (R.  72)  by  mak- 
ing exception  in  the  alphabetical  order  only 
for  articles   and   prepositions.     It   would   be 
desirable  to  prepare  an  international  list  of 
articles    and    prepositions    of    all    languages. 
It  would  also  be  desirable  to  generalize  the 
rules   of  alphabetical  classification   after   the 
first  word  and  to  make  no  exception  for  fam- 
ily names  with  prefixes  (R.  26). 

3.  Latin  forms.  —  The  Latin  language  must 
be  considered  as  international.     Therefore  it 
is  desirable  to  bring  back  to  this  language  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  forms.     This  is 
already   done   by  the    Anglo-American   rules 
(Greek  names,  names  of  saints,  etc.),  but  it 
is  necessary  to  generalize  Latin  forms.  Thus, 
for  example,  under  R.   156,  s.d.    (sine  dato) 
should  be  used  instead  of  n.  d.  (no  date}. 

4.  Geographical      names.    -  -    Geographical 
names   are,    as   a    rule,    international.     It   is 
therefore  advantageous  to  choose  geograph- 
ical names  as  words  of  classification  as  often 
as  possible  and  in  their  national  form. 

5.  Administrative   offices   or  institutions.  — 
Not  only  must  the  classification  be  rendered 
as  mechanical  as  possible,  but  the  preparation 
of  entries  must  be  facilitated  in  every  way. 
This  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  all  com- 
plications in  the  designation  of  administrative, 
offices  and  institutions.    It  is  preferable  not  to 
give   all   the  hierarchical   degrees   of  higher 
administrative  offices  to  which  such  are  sub- 
ordinated and  to  classify  directly  each  insti- 
tution under  its  special  name  rather  than  to 
establish     a    classification    by    subordinated 
words    (R.   58).  It  is  always  permissible  to 
refer    to    the    great    administrative    annuals 
when  there  is  need  to  know  the  entire  organ- 
ization of  a  country.    It  might  even  be  prac- 
ticable to  arrange  tables  of  such   organiza- 
tions in  addition  to  the  rules,  at  least  for  the 
chief  countries,  but  a  bibliography  or  a  cata- 
log as  such  must  not  serve  to  make  known 
such  an  organization.    In  favor  of  a  mechan- 
ical classification,  this  consideration  can  also 
be  invoked,  that  the  existence  of  a  classified 


repertory  makes  the  concentration  of  entries 
in  the  alphabetical  repertories  less  necessary, 
under  certain  words  facilitating  subject  re- 
search. This  is  afforded  by  classified  reper- 
tories. 

6.  International  words.  —  In  order  to  clas- 
sify   or    sub-classify    certain    entries    under 
words  as  constitutions,  laws,  universities,  li- 
braries, a  list  of  arbitrary  international  words 
could  be  made  (or  perhaps  the  Decimal  clas- 
sification  may  be   utilized).     The   roots   of 
many  words  are  international,  but  their  end- 
ings national.     Examples: 

Universite ,  O  bservatoire 
Universitdt  Observatorie 
Universitet  Observatoren 

The  roots  Universit  and  Observato  could 
be  adopted,  followed  by  a  conventional  sign. 
(For  example:  x  Observato  x.)  Under 
these  heads  all  the  entries  with  words  of  the 
same  root  might  be  gathered,  whatever  their 
endings.  (See  particularly  Rules  93  and  94.) 

These  code  words,  in  alphabetical  order, 
should  not  be  without  analogy  with  those 
used  by  the  international  telegraphic  code. 
They  should  be  of  actual  notations  or  con- 
ventional signs.  They  can  be  made  to  con- 
form to  various  needs:  Thus,  the  words 
Bible,  Koran,  etc.  (R.  119),  words  such  as 
Constitution,  Laws,  etc.  .(R.  68),  words  em- 
ployed in  compilations  (R.  158). 

7.  Adjectives.  —  A    general    rule    must    be 
laid  down  as  to  adjectives.    Is  it  or  is  it  not 
necessary  to  treat  them  as  articles  and  elim- 
inate them  from  the  classification?     (R.  78.) 
They  would  then  become  arbitrary.    The  ad- 
jective has  its  ralson  d'etre.     The  tendency 
should   therefore  be  to  preserve   it  as  it  is 
preserved  in  the  Angle- American  rules.    (Ex- 
ample :  royal,  imperial,  etc.) 

8.  International    publications    and    institu- 
tions    (R.     101).  —  Publications    often    have 
many  titles  in  different  languages,  and  some- 
times the  names  of  international  institutions 
are  arbitrarily  translated  in  many  languages. 
(Example:  congres,  bureaux,  etc.)     Either  it 
is   necessary   to    give    to    these   publications 
many  equivalents  in  the  different  languages, 
or  to  decide  which  is  the  principal  language  of 
the  place  or  location  of  the  international  asso- 
ciation or  the  official  language  of  the  statutes, 
or  the  language  employed  in  each  publication. 
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9.  Names   of   sovereigns.  —  The   names   of 
sovereigns  must  be  given  in  their  idiomatic 
form  with  references  to  the  other  forms. 

10.  Bibliographical  signs.  —  It   is   desirable 
to  give  a  unity  of  meaning  and  a  complete 
generalization   to   bibliographical    signs.      As 
for  example  the  signs  *,  death,  [  ]  addition  of 
the  bibliographer  (modifications  necessary  to 
Rules  160  and  175). 

To  solve  the  difficulties  of  internationaliza- 
tion a  general  principle  must  be  found,  per- 
haps one  which  has  served  as  the  basis  of  in- 
ternationalization in  other  fields.  That  of  the 
distinction  between  the  general  (reel)  laws 
and  the  specific  (personnel)  laws  has  been 
applied  many  times,  not  only  in  international 
law,  but  also  in  other  matters,  in  sports  for 
example. 

Applied  to  cataloging  rules  this  principle 
might  be  expressed  in  these  terms  :  (a)  There 
are  rules  peculiar  to  each  language:  English 
rules  (Anglo-American),  French  rules,  Ger- 
man rules  (Germanic-Austro-Swiss),  Italian 
rules,  Spanish  rules,  (b)  The  language  of  a 
work  should  determine  to  what  rules  it  should 
ecu  form,  (c)  The  international  rules  should 
determine  the  minimum  of  identical  points  in 
all  the  national  rules,  or  in  a  great  number 
of  them,  (d)  The  compilers  of  the  national 
rules  should  make  every  effort  to  conform  to 
the  international  rules,  (e)  For  diverging 
points  the  international  code  should  establish 
rules  of  concordance  and  equivalence  to  find 
means  of  utilizing  the  entries  made  according 
to  different  national  rules,  in  order  to  make 
repertories  which  can  be  used  by  persons 
speaking  a  certain  language. 

Thus  there  would  be  a  number  of  systems 
of  rules  on  a  linguistic  basis,  and  the  works, 
and  by  consequence  their  catalog  entries, 
would  conform  to  one  of  these  systems 
(statut  personnel).  As  to  the  repertories  and 
catalogs,  they  would  be  arranged  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  language  in  use  in  the 
place  where  they  are  established  (statwt 
reel).  A  code  of  international  rules  should 
certainly  be  established  with  a  triple  object: 
to  determine  the  minimum  of  obligatory 
rules  to  be  accepted  for  all  the  national 
rules,  to  furnish,  as  a  guide,  optional  rules 
for  all  other  cases,  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
possible  the  exclusive  application  of  the  in- 
ternational code,  when  it  is  not  considered 


necessary  to  use  a  national  code;  finally,  to 
contain  indications  of  the  means  of  bringing 
about  concordance  and  equivalence  (notably 
by  references)  which  are  necessary  in  order 
that  the  entries  of  diverse  provinces  may  be 
used  in  the  national  catalogs. 

Such  are  the  principal  points  which  must 
be  considered  in  order  to  establish  interna- 
tional rules. 

OBSERVATIONS  BY  T.  FRANKLIN  CURRIER, 
Harvard  University  Library 

As  requested,  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
a  few  observations  on  the  advantages  of  an 
international  code  of  cataloging  rules.  I  have 
studied  with  interest  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"Regies  catalographiques  internationales"  and 
its  most  interesting  introduction.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  those  who  have  spent  patient  hours 
in  preparing  material  for  the  Anglo-American 
code  and  in  discussing  the  principles  involved 
to  feel  that  their  labors  have  helped  even  to 
a  small  degree  to  harmonize  the'  work  of  bib- 
liographers in  various  lands.  But  those  who 
took  active  share  in  compiling  the  code  re- 
ferred to  realize  more  keenly  than  any  other 
persons  how  far  it  falls  short  of  perfection. 
Indeed,  a  perfect  code  will  be  known  only  in 
the  happy  millennium,  for  the  continual  ad- 
vances in  the  field  of  learning  and  the  changes 
in  the  scope  and  aims  of  human  activities  con- 
tinually render  obsolete  the  methods  of  any 
one  generation.  These  considerations  must 
not,  however,  discourage  us.  Our  labor  will 
be  well  spent  in  formulating  a  really  satisfac- 
tory code  of  bibliographical  practice  even  if 
it  lasts  but  for  a  generation;  and  such  work 
done  with  intelligence  and  on  a  scholarly  and 
scientific  basis  cannot  help  but  serve  as  a 
foundation  on  which  the  next  generation  will 
raise  a  more  commodious  structure. 

Thanks  to  the  energy  and  foresight  of  sev- 
eral institutions  in  different  lands,  the  method 
has  now  become  firmly  established  of  crystal- 
lizing individual  items  of  bibliographical  in- 
formation by  printing  them  item  by  item  on 
separate  cards,  these  cards  to  be  combined 
into  vast  consolidated  repertories  or  to  be  se- 
lected and  arranged  for  various  specific  pur- 
poses. The  rapid  growth  of  this  practice 
makes  a  greater  uniformity  in  method  abso- 
lutely imperative  among  students  everywhere. 
The  attainment  of  such  uniformity  would  be 
hastened,  if  not  actually  accomplished,  by  a 
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truly  authoritative  and  international  code  of 
practice.  A  consideration  of  the  practical 
uses  to  which  the  printed  cards  containing 
the  information  referred  to  are  being  put 
helps  clarify  our  ideas  as  to  the  degree  of 
uniformity  desirable  in  their  preparation.  At 
least  two  uses  are  now  being  made  of  the 
cards :  I.  To  form  consolidated  repertories 
of  bibliographical  information  gathered  from 
all  possible  sources,  and  2.  To  serve  in  the 
card  catalogs  of  institutions  and  libraries  to 
represent  titles  actually  in  their  possession, 
thus  saving  endless  duplication  of  the  tech- 
nical processes  of  cataloging  on  the  part  of 
the  several  institutions  in  question.  The 
cards  used  for  the  latter  purpose  are,  espe- 
cially in  America,  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  public,  a  public  ignorant  of  or  intolerant 
of  the  refinements  of  bibliographic  method, 
so  that  it  would  be  perplexed  or  critical  at 
the  introduction  of  forms  not  current  in  its 
native  language  and  introduced  by  the  bib- 
liographer simply  because  useful  from  an  in- 
ternational standpoint.  For  this  use,  then, 
cards  prepared  abroad  would  have  to  undergo 
some  alteration,  especially  as  regards  head- 
ings and  entry-words,  to  make  them  conform 
to  national  or  even  purely  local  customs.  Thus 
the  institution  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  has  under  consideration  at  present 
the  advisability  of  reprinting  its  card  catalogs 
(at  least  500,000  titles).  If  these  plans  mature 
the  work  would  necessarily  be  planned  along 
lines  having  in  view  our  own  clientele  rather 
than  international  needs.  With  an  interna- 
tional code  in  hand,  nevertheless,  many 
doubtful  cases  could  easily  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  wider  usage. 

It  is  in  the  compilation  of  consolidated  rep- 
ertories of  cards  that  the  proposed  interna- 
tional code  would  be  of  greatest  use,  by  reduc- 
ing the  burdensome  cost  of  caring  for  the 
ever-increasing  bulk  of  accessions  of  cards 
and  by  making  it  simpler  for  searchers  to  find 
more  surely  and  speedily  the  material  sought 
for.  These  repertories  are  consulted  either  by 
trained  assistants  or  by  students  with  some 
experience  in  bibliographic  methods,  so  that 
the  introduction  of  an  unfamiliar  interna- 
tional practice  would  work  no  injury.  Thus 
a  card  with  the  heading  Jacobus,  Sanctus,  or 
Miinchen  (Deutsches  Reich)  would  not  sur- 
prise a  scholar,  but,  if  introduced  in  our  or- 


dinary catalogs,  would  be  a  stumbling  block 
to  an  uninitiated  English-speaking  public. 

The  conditions  thus  outlined  under  which 
cards  are  now  being  used  for  bibliographical 
purposes  indicate  clearly  an  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  some  concerted  movement  to- 
wards international  agreement  in  biblio- 
graphic practice,  and  show,  too,  the  desir- 
ability of  the  scheme  proposed  in  the  pam- 
phlet issued  by  the  Congres  International,  that 
these  rules  should  consist  of  a  minimum  of 
points  of  agreement,  supplemented  by  a  se- 
ries of  national  rules,  so  harmonized  as  to 
facilitate  the  use  by  the  public  of  one  country 
of  titles  prepared  in  another.  While  the  re- 
cent "Anglo-American  code"  might  serve  as 
a  basis  for  the  work,  the  "minimum  of  points 
of  agreement"  should  be  in  reality  the  points 
of  agreement  of  the  rules  now  being  actually 
used  in  the  current  bibliographical  under- 
takings of  magnitude,  as  those  of  the  Institut 
International  de  Bibliographic,  the  Library  of 
Congress  (Anglo-American  rules),  the  Prus- 
sian "Gesamtkatalog,"  the  catalog  of  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  etc. 

Regarding  the  "ten  points"  brought  for- 
ward for  consideration  : 

1.  Form  of  proper  names.     Modern  names 
belonging  to  one  of  the  western    European 
races  should  be  given  in  their  native  form.  By 
making  use  of  such  international  systems  of 
transliteration    as    have    been     adopted    by 
scholars  much  could  be  done  to  harmonize 
the  proper  names  of  non-European  countries. 

2.  Alphabetic  arrangement.     A  strictly  al- 
phabetic  arrangement  is  eminently   desirable 
in     filing     anonymous     titles.       Prepositions 
should  be  regarded  in  determining  this   ar- 
rangement,  but  the   articles    should   be   dis- 
regarded.   In  the  arrangement  of  societies  it 
is  probably  best  to  approach  to  a  general  rule 
of  arrangement  under  the  first  word    not  an 
article.     In  the  arrangement  of  family  names 
each  nation  should  prepare  a  satisfactory  rule 
for  its  own  names,  the  nationality  of  the  au- 
thor thus  determining  the  rule  to  be  followed. 

3.  Latin  forms.     Ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  should  be  given  in  the  classical  Latin 
form,  and  the  same  would  be  true  of  Biblical 
authors  when  filed  in  the  general  repertories 
of  cards.     Latin  names  for  Biblical  authors 
would  not  in  general  be  satisfactory  in  local 
or  national  catalogs. 
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The  use  of  Latin  for  bibliographic  terms 
is  unobjectionable.  Query  :  Should  not  the  in- 
ternational code  confine  itself  to  questions  of 
heading  only? 

4.  Geographic  names  used  as  entry  words 
should  be  given  in  their  native  form  on  cards 
prepared  for  international  purposes.     When 
filed  in  local  and  national  catalogs  translated 
forms    would   often   have  to  be    substituted. 
The   entry  of  an   anonymous   book  about   a 
country  should  be  under  the  first  word  of  the 
title  not  an  article,  leaving  to  an  added  entry 
(subject  entry)   to  bring  the  title  under  the 
geographic  name  involved. 

5.  Subdivisions  under  subheads  should  be 
avoided  if  possible,  as  provided  by  rule  59  of 
the  Anglo-American  code. 

6.  The    invention   of   new   technical  terms 
should  be  avoided,  though  the  actual  exam- 
ples  cited   on  page  5  of  the  "Regies   Cata- 
lographiques  Internationales"  are  not  objec- 
tionable. 

7.  Adjectives  should  be  retained  as  entry 
words  in  arranging  headings  beginning  with 
these  words. 

8.  The     names     of     international     institu- 
tions  should  be   given   in   their   official  lan- 
guage, or,  lacking  a  stated  official  language, 
in  the  language  of  the  place  where  the  prin- 
cipal headquarters  are  located. 

10.  Uniformity  in  bibliographical  signs  is 
highly  desirable. 

NOTES  BY  M.   SUSTRAC, 
Librarian  of  the  St.  Genevieve  Library,  Paris 

IF  bibliographical  or  cataloging  rules  are 
to  change  with  the  changing  interests  of 
humanity,  there  should  be  organization 
which  should  follow,  adapt,  retard  or  accel- 
erate these  changes  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  workers.  Consequently  we  must  at  the 
same  time:  (i)  try  to  obtain  an  internation- 
al bibliographical  code  (with  proper  national 
variations),  which  would  be  like  a  photo- 
graph of  the  rules  followed  at  a  given 
date;  (2)  Note  the  points  to  be  studied  and 
the  solutions  to  be  attempted,  and  even  reg- 
ulate the  changes.  We  need  the  fixed  basis 
of  a  code  determined  upon  at  a  certain  date, 
in  order  to  find  our  bearings,  but  we  must 
also  prepare  a  framework  into  which  new 
subjects  and  necessary  studies  may  be  prop- 
erly introduced.  All  good  ideas,  all  progress 


should  be   received,  without  being  therefore 
at  once  incorporated  into  the  general  rules. 
Remarks   on  the  ten  points  in   considera- 
tion: 

1.  Form   of  proper  names.  —  Same  remarks 

as  M.  Currier. 

2.  Alphabetical    order.  —  We    must,    indeed, 

follow  strict  alphabetical  order  in  anon- 
yms, article  excluded,  but  that  is  not 
the  only  difficulty,  and  some  exceptions 
are  to  be  considered. 

(a)  When  the  same  word  is  found  in  a  cat- 
alog under  different  national  forms,  should 
they  be  brought  together  under  one  form, 
or  on  the  contrary  left  separated?  For 
example : 
Societe,  Sociedade,  Societas  —  should  they 

form  three  groups,  or  be  united? 

I  think  these  various  forms  should  be 
left  separate  in  the  catalog  as  in  the  bibli- 
ography, at  the  risk  of  making  in  the  cata- 
log the  exceptions  which  national  usage  re- 
quires. 

(b}  Should  the  different  societies  be  ar- 
ranged following  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  second  word,  whatever  it  may  be,  or 
only  the  second  significant  word? 

First  system 
Societe  centrale  d'agriculture  de  Meurthe-el- 

Moselle 

Societe  chimique  de  Paris 
Societe  d'  acclimatation  de  France 
Societe  de  geographic  de  Paris 

Second  system 
Societe  d'   acclimatation 
Societe  d'  agriculture 
Societe   chimique 
Societe   de  geographies 

The  first  system  seems  to  me  more  con- 
venient for  reference  than  the  second.  At 
the  same  time  certain  words  should  not  be 
considered  —  those  which  do  not  in  reality 
form  part  of  the  titles,  like  the  adjectives 
"central,"  "monthly"  in  titles  like  Bulletin 
(central)  of  bibliography,  Bulletin  (month- 
ly) of  ..direct  taxes.  The  key  to  these 
difficulties  is  in  usage,  and  an  alphabetical 
handbook  should  be  drawn  up  for  all  doubt- 
ful cases,  indicating  what  is  the  right  and 
usual  form  to  adopt  as  heading.  Let  us 
note  in  passing  this  very  important  point, 
that  the  heading  should  be  reproduced  sep- 
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arately    whenever    it   differs    from    the    ele- 
ments furnished  by  the  title. 

Regarding  the  last  part  of  M.  Currier's 
suggestions,  namely  that  the  nationality  of 
the  author  of  a  work  should  decide  the 
form  to  be  adopted,  I  agree  with  him  as 
far  as  the  repertories  are  concerned.  For 
the  catalogs  the  usual  form  in  the  principal 
language  of  the  public  which  they  are  to 
serve,  and  only  the  international  form  in 
default  of  a  usual  national  form,  should  be 
adopted. 

Thus  Tasso  should  be  cataloged  as  Tasso 
in  the  international  repertories  and  in  the 
catalogs  of  the  Italian  language;  as  Tassc 
in  the  French  catalogs; 

3.  Latin  forms.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cur- 
rier, except  that  I  incline  in  the  case  of 
Greek  authors  to  adopt  the  Greek  form 
(Herodotos,  not  Herodotus)  ;  they  are  less 
usual,  it  is  true,  than  the  Latin  forms,  but 
they  differ  so  little  as  to  cause  no  trouble, 
and  comply  better  with  the  international 
principle  of  adopting  the  original  form  of 
proper  names.  The  same  suggestion  with 
regard  to  Hebraic  names,  subject  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Hebraists. 

The  use  of  Latin  for  bibliographical  terms 
seems  to  me  very  inconvenient.  We  should 
adopt  for  these  terms  the  prevailing  usage 
in  the  language  which  we  are  using.  We 
should  moreover  determine  the  precise 
meaning  of  these  terms  in  each  language 
and  make  a  single  translation  of  it  in  the 
auxiliary  international  language. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
an  international  code  should  confine  itself 
to  the  question  of  headings,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  should  not.  The  size  of  the 
cards,  for  example,  is  of  equal  importance 
for  the  use  of  the  printed  cards  and  for 
the  construction  of  the  international  reper- 
tories. The  rules  should  then  cover  in 
principle  everything  which  concerns  the 
preparation  of  the  three  catalogs:  alpha- 
betical by  author,  alphabetical  by  subject, 
and  systematic. 

4  Geographical   names.     The   same    solution 
as  proper  names. 

5.  Subdivisions.      Are    often    necessary,    but 

should  be  arranged  alphabetically. 

6.  The   invention   of  new   terms  should  not 

be   avoided,   except   when   the   existing 


terminology  contains  the  exact  term 
necessary.  The  word  "indexer"  (to  in- 
dex) is  hardly  French,  but  it  designates 
the  operation  of  assigning  a  place  in  a 
catalog  to  an  article,  an  operation  which 
is  related  to  cataloging  only  as  a  part 
to  the  whole. 
7.  to  10.  The  same  comment,  noting  that 

usage  may  call  for  exceptions. 
To  recapitulate,  for  each  person,  real  or 
imaginary,  for  each  anonymous  work,  there 
should  be  adopted  as  the  international  form, 
that  which  is  in  use  in  the  original  country. 
In  a  given  country,  we  should  on  the  con- 
trary always  use  the  translated  form,  when- 
ever in  that  country  it  is  the  most  usual 
and  when  it  is  for  a  catalog  for  local  use. 
An  international  code  should  serve  as 
common  ground  between  the  national  codes 
(as  the  decimal  classification  serves  as  a 
common  ground  between  the  different  classi- 
fications, as  Esperanto  serves  as  common 
ground  among  divers  languages).  It  should 
therefore  contain : 

(a)  Principles  which  may  guide  catalogers 
of    all    countries,    principles    which    should 
permit    different    practical    solutions.      (For 
example,  in  theory  a  work  on  Milan  would 
be  cataloged  under  Milan  in  a  French  cata- 
log and  as  Mailand  in  a  German  catalog.) 
The    advantage    of   the    principle    is   that,    it 
permits  the  adoption  of  a  single  solution  for 
all    similar    cases,    without    uncertainty. 

(b)  Since    the    fixed    international    rules 
indicate    a   trend    toward    national    solutions 
their    mere   comparison   will    start    a   move- 
ment toward  unity. 

(c)  A  schedule  of  the  unsolved  problems. 
(Example:   in  the  classification   of  works 

by  the  same  author  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  titles  should  be  adopted.  But  what 
is  the  title  of  a  work  such  as  the  "Ver- 
rines"  of  Cicero,  translated  in  all  languages 
and  having  in  each  several  forms?  To  sci- 
entifically solve  this  little  problem  it  will  be 
necessary  to  disregard  all  forms  and  find  the 
source.) 

An  enumeration  of  concrete  difficulties 
could  be  included  in  this  code  if  not  too  vol- 
uminous; in  this  case  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  a  separate  work  which  could  be 
called  "A  dictionary  of  usual  forms  to  be 
adopted  in  catalogs." 
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INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES* 
BY  PAUL  BROCKETT,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THERE  is  no  more  important  subject  to  be 
discussed  at  the  Congres  International  des 
Archivistes  et  des  Bibliothecaires  than  that 
of  the  International  exchanges,  as  the  value 
of  that  service  to  libraries  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  time  has  come  when  the 
scientific  and  learned  institutions,  the  public, 
the  research  workers,  and  the  students  of 
literature  demand  the  scientific  and  literary 
publications  of  the  world. 

Considering  the  question  "Dans  quel  sens 
a-t-il  lieu  de  reorganiser  et  d'etendre  le  ser- 
vice des  echanges  intcrnationaux  "  from  an 
American  point  of  view,  it  does  not  appear 
that  reorganization  is  what  is  needed,  for  a 
system  of  international  exchanges  working 
with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  nations  has 
not  yet  ever  been  developed  on  the  lines  of 
the  existing  conventions. 

The  present  international  exchange  service 
is  operating  under  two  conventions  made  be- 
tween certain  powers,  and  the  work  is  based 
upon  them.  One  of  these,  signed  at  Brussels 
in  1886  and  officially  proclaimed  in  1889,  made 
provision  for  the  exchange  of  official  docu- 
ments and  scientific  and  literary  publications. 
The  other,  which  was  concluded  and  pro- 
claimed at  the  same  time,  provided  for  the 
immediate  exchange  of  the  official  journal,  as 
well  as  of  the  parliamentary  annals  and  docu- 
ments of  the  contracting  parties.  The  con- 
ventions were  broadly  worded  and  allowed 
for  the  adherence  of  other  states  than  those 
that  became  signatories  at  the  time.  The 
signers  were  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Italy,  Portugal  and  the  Algarves,  Servia, 
Spain,  and  the  Swiss  confederation.  Later 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay  and  Ura- 
guay  signified  their  adherence,  while  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Columbia,  Costa  Rica,  France,  Liberia, 
the  Netherlands,  New  South  Wales,  Peru, 
Queensland  and  Russia  have  established  in- 
ternational exchange  bureaus  without,  how- 
ever, giving  their  formal  adherence  to  the 
conventions.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 

*  Presented  at  the  International  Library  Con- 
gress, Libraries  Section,  Brussels,  Aug.  28-31,  1910. 


there  are  eleven  states  that  have  adhered  to 
the  conventions,  and  an  equal  number  that 
have  established  bureaus  without  adherence, 
while  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  other 
countries  contribute  no  funds  toward  the  or- 
ganization of  this  movement. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  under  the  ex- 
isting conditions  it  is  not  reorganization,  but 
organization  that  is  needed,  and  this  may 
readily  be  accomplished  under  the  conven- 
tions now  in  force,  as  they  form  a  firm 
foundation  for  a  great  international  institu- 
tion. The  provisions  in  these  conventions, 
made  twenty  years  ago,  may  need  revision  in 
order  to  conform  to  recent  international  ad- 
vancement, and  it  is  possible  that  the  powers 
that  have  already  agreed  to  the  conventions 
and  lent  their  support  might  be  willing  to 
reopen  them,  provided  that  the  powers  that 
have  not  come  in  are  willing  to  join  in  the 
organization  of  an  international  exchange 
service. 

The  international  exchanges  as  now  carried 
on  are  of  two  classes:  scientific  and  literary 
publications,  and  official  government  publica- 
tions. The  first  named  of  these  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  cause  of  education, 
both  scholastic  and  technical,  which  the  pres- 
ent service  has  materially  advanced  by  en- 
abling individuals  and  institutions  of  learning 
to  disseminate  knowledge  without  restriction 
and  practically  without  cost  to  themselves. 
The  scientific  institutions  are  appreciating 
more  and  more  the  fact  that  their  endow- 
ments are  entirely  inadequate  to  provide  for 
the  many  calls  made  upon  them,  and  if  in 
addition  to  printing  their  own  publications 
they  should  have  to  purchase  those  of  for- 
eign institutions  and  pay  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, it  would  mean  that  some  part  of 
their  work  would  be  abandoned.  It  is  there- 
fore to  a  system  of  international  exchanges 
that  they  must  look  for  relief  in  this  matter. 

The  government  exchanges  are  necessary 
in  order  that  governments  may  ascertain 
what  is  being  accomplished  along  similar  lines 
in  other  countries,  and  as  such  publications 
are  issued  at  the  expense  of  the  governments, 
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they  should  also  be  distributed  at  their  ex- 
pense. 

The  International  Exchange  Service  of  the 
United  States  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  was  originally 
inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
publications  presented  by  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals in  the  United  States  to  correspond- 
ents abroad,  in  exchange  for  like  contribu- 
tions from  such  recipients,  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  means  for  the  "diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,"  and  the  entire  ex- 
pense, including  that  for  the  exchange  of 
documents  published  by  the  Government  from 
1850  to  1881,  was  paid  from  the  private  funds 
of  the  Institution. 

Through  the  action  of  Congress,  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  is  recognized  by  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  American 
agency  for  the  international  exchange  of  gov- 
ernmental, scientific  and  literary  publications. 
By  the  congressional  resolutions  passed  in 
1867  and  1901  a  certain  number  of  United 
States  Government  publications  are  set  aside 
for  exchange  with  those  of  foreign  countries, 
to  be  sent  regularly  to  designated  deposi- 
tories. In  accordance  with  those  resolutions 
there  are  now  forwarded  abroad  55  full  sets 
of  United  States  official  publications  and  33 
partial  sets;  the  official  journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress,  "The  Congressional 
Record,"  is  transmitted  by  mail  daily  to  each 
of  the  parliaments  that  is  willing  to  recipro- 
cate. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909, 
the  number  of  packages  forwarded  through 
the  International  Exchanges  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  228,875.  These  packages 
were  sent  direct  from  this  country  to  the  one 
for  which  they  were  intended,  and  from  long 
experience  this  has  been  found  to  be  the 
quickest  and  most  satisfactory  method.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  nearly  two  thousand  boxes 
were  shipped  in  this  way  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  consignment.  Shipments  are  made 
regularly  at  least  once  a  month,  should  the 
sending  be  but  one  package,  and  to  the  larger 
countries  every  week. 

A  card  index  is  kept  of  all  correspondents, 
and  upon  these  cards  are  recorded  the  pack- 
ages sent  and  received  by  each  institution  and 
individual.  There  are  now  in  the  United 


States  3900  institutions  and  8000  individuals 
recorded  in  this  index,  while  the  foreign  in- 
stitutions number  16,500  and  individuals  34,- 
232.  A  list  of  the  foreign  societies  and  insti- 
tutions is  published  from  time  to  time  under 
the  title  of  "International  exchange  list,"  the 
latest  issue  being  that  of  1904. 

The  public  documents  received  from  abroad 
in  exchange  are  placed  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  publications  received  from  the 
scientific  and  learned  societies  and  institu- 
tions of  the  world  form  an  important  part  of 
the  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  while  these  remain  the  property  of  the 
Institution  they  are  in  great  part  deposited  in 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  needs  of  the  international  exchanges 
under  present  conditions  may  be  summarized 
as  follows :  The  adherence  of  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  to  the  present  conven- 
tions. The  members  of  the  Congress  of  Ar- 
chivists and  Librarians  can  do  much  to  fur- 
ther the  movement.by  lending  their  efforts  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  scientific  and  lit- 
erary institutions  and  societies  and  govern- 
mental authorities  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, to  the  end  that  official  action  may  be 
taken.  The  scientific  institutions  and  socie- 
ties of  each  country  should  examine  the 
workings  of  the  International  Exchange  sys- 
tem, and  solicit  exchange  of  publications  from 
like  societies  abroad,  using  the  service  as  a 
medium  of  transmission. 

Governments  should  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  sets  of  their  official  publications 
for  exchange  purposes  in  order  that  each 
country  may  have  a  full  set  if  desired,  and' 
in  addition  there  should  be  copies  of  the  offi- 
cial journals  of  the  parliaments,  or  similar 
bodies,  for  the  inter-parliamentary  exchanges. 

Bureaus  already  established,  as  well  as 
those  to  be  established,  should  be  granted  an 
appropriation  that  will  allow  the  carrying  out 
in  full  of  the  stipulations  of  the  conventions. 
A  well-paid  and  energetic  staff  with  a  well- 
equipped  office  would  insure  expeditious  work 
and  prompt  delivery.  The  present  facilities 
for  rapid  transportation  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  each  international  exchange  office 
having  the  franking  privilege,  such  as  is  al- 
lowed in  the  United  States,  and  the  granting 
of  special  concessions  by  the  postal  authori- 
ties, through  the  International  Postal  Union,, 
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which  could  possibly  be  arranged  should 
every  nation  become  a  party  to  the  present 
conventions. 

The  International  Exchanges  should  be  ex- 
tended  to   every  quarter   of  the   globe,   and 


efforts  should  be  made  to  bring  the  powers 
to  realize  the  necessity  of  perfecting  an  in- 
stitution already  established  which  has  for 
its  object  the  "increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men." 


THE  LIBRARIAN  AS  AN  EDUCATOR  * 
BY  W.  DAWSON  JOHNSTON,  Librarian  Columbia  University 


THERE  is  a  considerable  body  of  literature 
relating  to  the  ideal  librarian,  his  character 
and  deportment.  Much  of  it  has  come  into 
existence,  perhaps,  on  the  supposition  that  a 
new  profession  like  a  new  country  does  not 
attract  the  highest  types  of  men  and  women. 
All  of  it  has  undoubtedly  been  good  for  its 
authors.  Most  of  what  is  said  regarding  the 
personal  qualifications  of  the  librarian,  how- 
ever, would  be  as  edifying  and  instructive  to 
members  of  other  professions  as  it  is  to  libra- 
rians. It  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  — 
moral  as  it  is  —  as  a  serious  contribution  to 
professional  literature.  There  is  less  need 
of  information  about  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions which  the  librarian  should  possess  in 
common  with  members  of  other  professions 
than  there  is  need  of  information  about  his 
official  duties. 

Again,  when  we  examine  the  literature 
which  relates  to  the  duties  of  the  librarian 
and  the  functions  of  the  library  it  seems  to 
be  concerned  less  with  institutional  policies 
than  with  mechanical  processes.  The  work 
of  organization  is  conceived  to  end  with  the 
establishment  of  the  library.  Now,  from  any 
point  of  view  but  a  personal  one  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  library  is  only  the  first  step  in 
its  organization.  Even  a  machine  requires 
remodelling;  much  more  an  institution.  The 
changes  in  the  community,  the  changes  in 
other  institutions  and  the  changes  in  an  in- 
stitution itself  make  reorganization  neces- 
sary. Organization  must  be  followed  by  re- 
organization, and  reorganization  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  reorganization. 

These  questions  of  policy,  moreover,  are 
questions  which  the  librarian  must  answer. 
They  may  be  debated  by  the  public,  they  may 
be  considered  by  the  representatives  of  the 
public,  the  trustees  of  the  library,  but  they 

*  Read  before  the  New  York  State  Library  Asso- 
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must  be  studied  by  the  librarian,  and  they 
must  be  answered  by  him.  In  the  long  run  all 
library  questions  must  be  answered  by  the 
library  staff,  and  many  of  these,  especially 
those  relating  to  administrative  methods,  may 
be  answered  by  assistants,  but  fundamental 
questions  of  policy  can  be  answered  by  the 
librarian  alone. 

Among  all  questions  of  policy  none  is  more 
important  or  more  interesting  than  that  of  co- 
operation, and  none  —  I  may  add  —  seems  to 
me  to  be  less  understood.  Some  of  you  re- 
member Mr.  Caudle's  famous  definition  of  the 
dramatic  unities  as  "a  sort  of  a  general  cne- 
ness."  Our  definitions  of  cooperation  appear 
to  me  to  be  about  as  inadequate  and  our  ef- 
forts at  cooperation  about  as  unsatisfactory. 
I  speak  of  this  in  this  place  because  an  asso- 
ciation must  in  the  nature  of  things  stand 
first  and  foremost  for  cooperation,  and  a  li- 
brary association,  like  this  for  cooperation 
between  libraries  and  other  institutions.  I 
wish  to  discuss  this  evening  one  phase  of  the 
latter  subject,  the  librarian  as  an  educator 
or  the  relation  between  the  library  and  other 
educational  institutions. 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    REVOLUTION    AND    LIBRARIES 

The  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  our 
educational  ideals  must  affect  incalculably 
the  office  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  librarian, 
the  functions  of  the  school  and  the  library, 
and  the  relations  between  school  and  library. 
We  have  often  discussed  the  work  of  the 
librarian  as  an  assistant  to  the  teacher,  but 
we  have  not  discussed  the  work  of  the  teacher 
as  an  assistant  to  the  librarian.  We  have 
considered  the  service  of  the  library  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  school,  but  not  the  service  of 
the  school  as  an  adjunct  to  the  library.  In 
the  study  of  school  questions  we  have  been 
merely  schoolmen,  and  in  the  study  of  library 
questions  we  have  been  merely  librarians.  In 
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both  school  work  and  library  work  it  seems  to 
me  that  without  neglecting  the  questions 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  school  or  the  li- 
brary, we  must  give  more  consideration  to  the 
educational  issues  involved. 

I  do  not  want  the  librarian  to  take  himself 
too  seriously.  I  do  not  even  urge  that  he 
recognize  his  office  as  an  educator,  but  I  do 
urge  that  he  study  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion. My  principal  reasons  for  doing  so  are 
these:  first,  it  will  help  the  librarian  to  un- 
derstand better  the  work  of  the  teacher; 
second,  it  will  enable  him  to  undertake  work 
now  done  improperly  by  the  school;  third,  it 
will  prepare  him  to  undertake  other  educa- 
tional work  still  unprovided  for  by  any  other 
institution,  especially  work  relating  to  the 
promotion  of  adult  instruction. 

I  need  not  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  libra- 
rian should  understand  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  and  that  the  library  should  make 
more  effective  the  work  of  the  school  in  the 
education  of  children.  This  question,  usually 
described  as  the  question  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  library  and  the  school,  has  been 
often  discussed;  it  is,  moreover,  although  the 
most  practical,  the  least  important  of  the 
questions  which  I  wish  to  present  to  you  to- 
night. What  the  library  can  do  for  school 
children  is  considerable,  but  the  extent  and 
importance  of  what  it  can  do  for  others  than 
school  children  is  incalculable.  The  school 
children  of  New  York,  for  example,  number 
about  600,000,  while  the  entire  population  of 
the  city  is  nearly  5,000,000.  In  other  words, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  library  should  pro- 
vide instruction  for  eight  times  as  many  as 
the  school. 

The  other  questions  presented,  however,  re- 
quire further  consideration.  Let  me  state 
them  again  and  in  somewhat  different  form: 

1 i )  what  educational  functions  may  be  trans- 
ferred  from  the  school  to  the  library?  and 

(2)  how  may  the  library  help  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  instruction  into  years  of  maturity? 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  schools 
have  done  many  things  which  they  ought  not 
to  have  done  and  left  undone  many  things 
which  they  ought  to  have  done.  Without 
being  pessimistic,  I  think  we  may  agree  that 
there  is  a  reason  for  this  feeling;  one  might 
feel  the  same  way  about  any  institution  in 
which  one  was  much  interested.  None  of 


them  are  perfectly  organized  or  administered. 
There  would  be  more  ground  for  pessimism, 
indeed,  if  there  was  general  satisfaction  with 
the  schools.  The  possibility  of  improving 
them  would  be  but  small.  There  would  be 
more  ground  for  pessimism,  again,  if  the  crit- 
icism of  the  schools  was  not  in  reality  a  de- 
mand for  larger  as  well  as  better  educational 
opportunities.  In  fine  the  whole  criticism  of 
the  schools  is  essentially  a  demand  first  of  all 
for  larger  and  better  educational  opportuni- 
ties, and  only  secondarily  a  demand  for  more 
schools  and  better. 

The  slogan  of  this  education  movement  — 
and  this  is  of  greatest  significance  to  libra- 
rians —  is  individual  instruction.  It  seeks  to 
provide  not  merely  for  the  average  child,  for 
classes  of  children,  for  Grade  i,  Grade  2,  Grade 
3,  etc.,  but  also  for  the  exceptional  child, 
whether  precocious  or  backward  —  and  most 
children  seem  to  be  one  or  the  other.  It 
seeks  to  provide  for  individual  members  of 
classes  and  for  individuals  who  belong  to  no 
recognized  class.  It  makes  the  individual  and 
not  the  class  the  unit  of  instruction. 

The  leaders  in  this  movement  aim  primar- 
ily at  the  reform  of  the  schools.  Their  teach- 
ing must,  however,  affect  not  only  the  schools, 
but  other  educational  institutions,  and  none 
perhaps  more  than  libraries,  for  the  reading 
room  or  study  room  in  the  library  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  a  place  for  individual  in- 
struction, just  as  the  class-room  in  the  school 
is  a  place  for  class  instruction.  The  demand 
for  individual  instruction  is  therefore  one 
which  can  be  met  and  should  be  met  by  the 
schools  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  place 
for  it  is  in  such  educational  institutions  as 
the  library,  the  museum,  the  shop,  the  gar- 
den, the  playground,  etc.  Individuals  re- 
quire not  so  much  an  opportunity  to  be 
taught  as  an  opportunity  to  learn. 

SCHOOL    STUDIES   AND   LIBRARIES 

This  revolution  in  our  educational  ideals 
is  affecting  educational  institutions  in  two 
ways:  (i)  it  is  leading  to  the  multiplication 
of  courses  of  study,  and  (2)  it  is  leading  to  a 
rapid  increase  in  their  membership. 

The  multiplication  of  courses  of  study  has 
affected  the  schools  particularly,  and  to  some 
extent  unfavorably.  One  of  the  commonest 
criticisms  of  the  schools  is  that  the  course  of 
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study  is  given  up  to  "frills."  By  this  is 
usually  meant  nature  study,  manual  arts, 
drawing,  etc.,  in  the  elementary  grades,  and 
numerous  and  many  subjects  offered  in  the 
higher  grades.  There  can  be  no  valid  ob- 
jection to  the  proper  teaching  of  these  sub- 
jects, but  the  proper  teaching  of  them  to 
young  pupils,  even  by  specialists,  is  diffi- 
cult, and  the  proper  teaching  of  them  by 
other  than  specialists  is  impossible.  The 
efforts  made  to  teach  these  subjects,  espe- 
cially in  the  smaller  communities,  are,  there- 
fore, doomed  to  failure.  They  may  be  taken 
up  with  such  assistance  as  the  student  may  be 
able  to  find  outside  of  school  or  after  school 
years  have  passed,  but  they  should  not  be 
taken  up  in  the  school  unless  they  can  be 
properly  taught,  because  it  is  easier  to  de- 
stroy an  interest  in  a  subject  than  to  create 
it,  and  there  is  no  more  certain  way  of  de- 
stroying an  interest  in  an  object  than  by 
making  it  a  school  grind. 

Instruction  in  many  of  these  new  subjects, 
and  to  some  extent  instruction  in  some  of 
the  older  subjects,  should,  therefore,  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  school  to  other  educational 
institutions,  and  to  the  library  among  others. 
Educators  have  not  yet  taken  full  advantage 
of  the  invention  of  the  printing  press  and  of 
the  libraries  which  have  been  established  as 
a  result  of  that  invention.  The  elements  of 
many  subjects  now  studied  in  the  schools 
may  in  many  cases  be  studied  as  well  or 
better  in  the  library,  and  advanced  study  of 
many  more  subjects  may  usually  be  pursued 
more  advantageously  in  the  library  than  in 
the  class-room.  This  is  true  in  general  of 
the  humanities,  but  it  is  especially  true,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  literature.  It  has  been  said 
that  minds  which  are  predominantly  didactic 
are  deficient  in  sympathetic  emotion.  Noth- 
ing is  more  essential  in  the  interpretation  of 
literature  than  this.  But  even  where  the 
teacher  has  this  gift  its  exercise  in  a  class 
the  majority  of  whom  are  pachyderms  is  out 
of  the  question.  I  am  convinced,  therefore, 
that  the  greater  part  of  reading,  together 
with  other  subjects  which  are  essentially  sub- 
jects for  reading,  should  be  transferred  from 
the  school  room  to  the  library. 

With  the  transfer  of  these  subjects  from 
the  school  to  the  library,  however,  they 
should  not  cease  to  be  regarded  as  means  of 


educational  discipline.  They  should  be  still 
looked  upon  by  educational  authorities  as 
established  courses  of  study.  They  should 
be  regulated  as  school  studies  are  and  stu- 
dents pursuing  them  should,  if  they  so  desire, 
receive  proper  credit  for  the  same. 

I  have  said  that  the  educational  revolution 
has  had  a  second  important  consequence;  it 
has  led  to  a  demand  that  the  schools  give  in- 
struction to  more  people,  and  that  other  edu- 
cational institutions  be  established  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  popular  instruction.  The  de- 
mand for  school  extension  has  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  evening  schools,  -um- 
mer  schools,  continuation  schools  and  other 
institutions  for  adult  education.  In  many 
cases,  perhaps,  in  most  cases,  these  institu- 
tions have  justified  their  establishment,  but 
many  times  and  in  many  places  it  would 
have  been  more  economical  and  sometimes 
better  to  have  provided  added  library  facili- 
ties instead  of  added  school  facilities,  or  per- 
haps, gardens  or  playgrounds.  In  providing 
for  students  as  well  as  in  providing  for 
studies  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  again 
and  again  that  the  school  is  not  the  only  edu- 
cational institution  there  is,  nor  even  the  best 
for  every  person  and  subject. 

Economy  alone  would  lead  us  to  pause  and 
consider  this  question,  whether  in  providing 
for  the  instruction  of  greater  numbers  \ve 
should  not  lay  relatively  less  emphasis  upon 
the  provision  of  more  schools  and  more  upon 
better  equipment  of  libraries  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions.  In  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, the  annual  school  budget  is  about  $30,- 
000,000,  the  annual  library  budget  about 
$1,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  schools  per  pupil 
is,  therefore,  about  $90.  The  cost  of  the  li- 
braries per  borrower  about  $2. 

But  there  are  other  and  more  cogent  rea- 
sons for  the  better  equipment  of  libraries  as 
institutions  of  learning.  The  library  is  open 
to  all  at  all  times  and  in  all  subjects.  In  the 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  membership  is 
restricted,  the  hours  are  restricted,  and  the 
studies  are  restricted.  The  statistics  of  the 
duration  of  school  attendance  throw  interest- 
ing light  upon  this  question.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  in  cities  of  25,000  population  and 
over  in  this  country  about  40  per  cent,  only 
remain  in  school  until  they  enter  the  ei.orhth 
grade,  and  about  8  per  cent,  only  finish  the 
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high  school  course.  These  figures  alone,  it 
seems  to  me,  demonstrate  the  insufficiency  of 
the  schools  to  supply  our  educational  needs 
and  the  opportunity  there  is  for  educational 
work  by  the  library,  especially  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  adults. 

RESEARCH    AND  LIBRARIES 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  na- 
ture of  current  criticism  of  the  schools,  be- 
cause it  indicates  that  there  is  much  more 
for  libraries  to  do  than  they  have  done  in  the 
past.  But  this  is  shown  just  as  clearly  in 
the  history  of  libraries  themselves,  and  no- 
where more  clearly  than  in  the  growth  of 
special  libraries.  By  special  libraries  here  I 
mean  not  those  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
special  classes  of  readers  but  those  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  special  departments  of 
knowledge.  The  development  of  special  libra- 
ries is  not  a  new  thing,  but  the  large  propor- 
tion of  special  libraries  to  general  libraries  is 
peculiar  to  recent  years.  In  New  York  City 
over  a  third  of  the  libraries  are  institutions  of 
this  character;  their  collections  number  al- 
most one  million  volumes  and  their  annual 
expenditures  are  almost  $200,000. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  al- 
though these  libraries  have  multiplied  many 
which  have  been  established  have  afterwards 
been  united  with  other  libraries  of  a  kindred 
character  or  with  libraries  of  a  general  na- 
ture. The  history  of  the  libraries  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American 
Ethnological  Society,  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  the  Reform  Club,  the  Hol- 
land Society,  the  Southern  Society,  etc.,  illus- 
trates this  tendency.  The  library  of  the 
wealthy  private  corporation  like  that  of  the 
wealthy  individual  is  apt  to  become  public 
property. 

Equally  interesting  as  evidence  of  the 
growing  importance  of  libraries  as  institu- 
tions for  public  instruction  is  the  develop- 
ment of  special  collections  in  public  libraries. 
In  some  cases  these  have  been  fostered  by 
professional  associations,  in  other  cases  they 
have  been  the  gift  of  individuals. 

While,  however,  it  has  been  recognized  that 
both  special  libraries  and  special  collections 
are  necessary,  it  has  usually  been  agreed  thai 
the  need  must  be  satisfied  by  special  gifts  and 


endowments.  The  consequence  is  our  libra- 
ries consist  of  scraps  of  collections.  Many 
of  these  were  at  one  time  notable  for  their 
completeness,  but  no  provision  being  made  to 
keep  them  up  to  date  they  have  become  mere 
fragments. 

This  seems  to  me  just  as  unfortunate  and 
much  less  excusable  than  the  scattering  of 
private  collections  of  the  same  class.  The  in- 
stitution which  accepts  an  extraordinary  col- 
lection of  books  upon  any  subject  has  under- 
taken obligations  to  research  in  that  subject 
which  it  cannot  justly  ignore.  The  parable  of 
the  man  who  went  and  hid  his  talent  in  a 
napkin  applies  in  library  administration  as 
well  as  in  the  other  activities  of  life.  We 
should  not  fail  to  carry  out  obligations  to  re- 
search incurred  by  accepting  collections  of  an 
extraordinary  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
should  not  allow  our  bibliographical  policy 
to  be  determined  by  such  chance  donations. 
After  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  existing  resources  we  should 
inaugurate  such  special  collections  as  circum- 
stances require.  The  obligations  of  libraries 
to  advanced  research  are  even  greater  than 
those  of  the  schools,  as  much  greater,  indeed, 
as  the  needs  of  the  adult  are  greater  than  the 
needs  of  the  child. 

As  I  have  already  suggested,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  library  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion must  also  affect  considerably  the  organi- 
zation of  the  library  staff.  The  administra- 
tive side  of  the  staff  has  already  developed 
almost  as  much  as  among  schools.  There  are 
superintendents  of  libraries  as  well  as  super- 
intendents of  schools ;  there  are  supervisors 
of  this  department  and  that  as  there  are 
among  schools;  and  there  are  heads  of  indi- 
vidual libraries  as  there  are  principals  of 
schools. 

But  on  the  educational  side  —  and  by  this 
I  mean  the  reading  room  service  — •  libraries 
are  just  beginning  to  develop.  Reading  rooms 
have  been  organized  almost  always  in  the 
interest  of  that  fictitious  person,  the  general 
reader.  A  general  reading  room  and  a  refer- 
ence librarian  have  been  thought  enough  for 
the  direct  service  of  the  reader.  Progress 
was  made  when  to  the/general  reading  rooms 
was  added  a  children's  reading  room,  but  be- 
yond this  little  has  been  done.  The  reference 
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librarian  is  still  often  described  as  custodian 
or  attendant,  and  his  duties  are  rarely  more 
than  police  or  clerical  in  character. 

But  the  days  of  this  benevolent  despotism 
are  passing.  As  the  graded  system  is  super- 
seding the  ungraded  system  in  schools  and  a 
corps  of  specialists  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
lone  teacher  of  former  years,  so  it  is  to  be 
among  libraries.  There  has  been  some  pro- 
gress in  this  direction  in  University  libraries, 
where  Professor  Burr  has  made  himself  fa- 
mous in  one  department,  a  Professor  Simk- 
hovitch  in  another,  our  Avery  librarian,  Mr. 
Smith,  in  still  another,  to  mention  only  a 
few  instances.  There  has  been  some  pro- 
gress, too,  among  public  libraries,  but  less, 
much  less,  than  there  should  be.  In  the  uni- 
versity the  reader  may  refer  his  questions  to 
a  professor,  but  in  the  public  library  he  must 
wander  without  a  proper  guide  until  our 
reference  service  is  further  specialized. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  development 
along  these  lines  srems  to  me  as  practicable  — 
as  it  is  desirable.  The  multiplication  of  large 
libraries,  the  higher  standards  of  the  library 
profession,  and  the  establishment  of  library 
schools  in  universities,  all  tend  to  promote 
the  growth  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
library.  In  this  connection  there  has  been 
no  more  inspiring  utterance  than  that  by  Miss 
Plummer  in  her  "Forecast  of  the  next  25 
years  for  library  schools"  (LIBRARY  JOURNAL, 
June,  1910). 

"Let  there  be  two  or  three  schools  in  the 
country,"  she  says,  "connected  with  univer- 
sities and  an  integral  part  of  them,  in  which 
the  study  of  technique  and  administration 
may  be  connected  with  an  outline  course  in 
medicine,  law,  theology,  science,  pure  and 
applied,  civics,  child  study,  or  whatever  other 
specialty  calls  for  training." 

It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  public  libra- 
ries may  come  to  occupy  the  place  in  this 
country  which  the  university  occupies  in  Ger- 
many, but  if  they  do  they  must  not  become 
the  centers  of  a  literary  proletariat  as  the 
university  has  in  that  country,  but  the  centers 
of  a  literary  aristocracy.  Specialization  of 
collections  and  specialization  in  service  will 
promote  this  end  as  nothing  else  will.  In 
other  words,  it  will  enable  the  library  to  de- 
velop its  service  as  an  educational  institution 
and  the  librarian  to  realize  his  functions  as 
an  educator. 


LIBRARY  EXHIBITS 

IN  connection  with  the  budget  exhibit  of 
New  York  City,  at  330  Broadway,  Oct.  3-28, 
the  work  of  the  libraries  of  Greater  New 
York  is  brought  before  the  public  in  a  note- 
worthy exhibition,  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Queensbor- 
ough  public  libraries. 

Figures  showing  the  cost  of  maintenance 
give  to  the  public  direct  information  as  to 
city  expenditures  for  ventilation,  lighting, 
equipment  and  use  of  its  libraries.  The  New 
York  Public  Library  has  published  in  con- 
nection with  the  exhibit  a  small  pamphlet, 
"Facts  for  the  public"  (N.  Y.,  1910,  16  p.  T.). 
In  it  is  briefly  stated  information  as  to  bor- 
rowers' privileges,  branch  libraries,  book  col- 
lections, work  with  children,  and  other  items 
of  interest.  A  directory  is  included,  showing 
location  and  means  of  reaching  the  various 
branches  of  the  library. 

Another  small  pamphlet,  "Results  not 
shown  by  statistics  in  the  work  of  the  public 
libraries  of  Greater  New  York"  (N.  Y.,  1910, 
16  p.  T.),  compiled  by  the  three  libraries,  has 
been  issued,  including  items  likely  to  invoke 
public  interest,  such  as: 

"A  teacher  coming  into  one  of  the  libraries 
was  surprised  to  find  so  many  of  her  pupils 
reading  there.  She  said  she  was  pleased,  be- 
cause she  had  noticed  that  the  children  who 
used  the  library  were  better  pupils  and  'they 
keep  their  school  books  so  much  cleaner. 
They  know  how  to  handle  them.' 

"A  Sister  teaching  boys  in  a  parochial  school 
said  that  since  the  library  had  opened  in  the 
neighborhood  she  could  see  the  change  for 
the  better  in  her  boys.  The  busy,  happy  at- 
mosphere of  the  library,  and  the  training  in 
the  handling  of  books,  made  them  more 
amenable  to  discipline,  and  they  took  better 
care  of  their  school  books. 

"A  young  man  said :  'I  have  never  had  the 
advantage  of  a  college  education,  but  I  found 
the  library  to  offer  exceptional  opportunities 
for  home  study;  and  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  appreciate  the  advantage.' 

"An  invalid,  who  sends  her  maid  for  books, 
wrote :  'I  do  not  know  what  I  would  do 
without  the  library.  You  are  so  good  about 
choosing  nice  books  for  me,  I  cannot  be 
thankful  enough.' " 

Interesting  photographs  of  the  library 
branches,  and  typical  groups  in  the  crowded 
children's  rooms  and  reading  rooms  are 
shown  in  the  exhibit;  also,  a  map  locating  the 
various  library  branches;  bulletins  giving 
typical  library  examination  questions ;  an  ex- 
hibit for  "work  with  the  blind ;"  books  on 
subjects  of  practical  and  public  interest  —  all 
contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  exposi- 
tion. 

The  natural  results  of  such  an  exhibition  in 
stimulating  public  interest  can  be  readily  seen ; 
"publicity  method,"  its  value  cannot  be  over- 
rated. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LIBRARY   CONGRESSES  AT  BRUSSELS 


THE  Exposition  at  Brussels  and  the  recur- 
rence of  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play 
brought  to  Europe  more  American  pilgrims 
than  in  any  previous  year,  and  gave  occasion 
for  the  third  international  journey  of  an 
American  Library  Association  party.  The 
first  journey  was  that  in  1877,  when,  the  year 
following  the  organization  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in 
1876,  the  Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  organized  at  the  first  Anglo- 
American  conference  in  London;  the  second 
was  the  memorable  journey  through  England 
in  1897,  in  connection  with  the  second  Anglo- 
American  conference  at  London.  At  the  en- 
suing international  bibliographical  conference 
at  Brussels  in  1897  there  was  little  American 
representation,  while  at  the  first  international 
library  congress,  held  in  Paris  in  connection 
with  the  Exposition  of  1900,  the  A.  L.  A.  was 
represented  only  by  Herbert  Putnam  and 
Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer. 

The  American  Library  Association  had  ap- 
pointed as  official  delegates  to  both  the  Brus- 
sels Congresses  of  1910,  furnishing  them  with 
printed  credentials,  Professor  Ernest  C.  Rich- 
ardson, librarian  of  Princeton  University; 
Miss  Ahern;  C.  W.  Andrews,  Chicago; 
George  F.  Bowerman,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  J. 
F.  Van  Laer,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  and  R.  R.  Bow- 
ker,  New  York  City.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
delegation,  though  in  Europe,  did  not  reach 
Brussels  for  the  congresses,  Mr.  Andrews 
acted  by  informal  choice  as  chairman  of 
the  delegation  in  his  absence.  The  American 
Historical  Association  had  appointed  a  large 
delegation  of  members  as  delegates  to  the 
archivists'  section  of  the  second  congress,  but 
only  Mr.  Leland,  living  in  Paris  for  the  time 
in  connection  with  his  research  work  for  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  and  three  other  dele- 
gates as  stated  elsewhere,  were  actually  pres- 
ent at  the  Brussels  meeting. 

Brussels  is  not  only  the  headquarters  of 
the  Institut  International  de  Bibliographic, 
but  the  world  center  for  the  greater  num- 
ber of  international  associations,  covering 
many  fields  of  investigation.  It  was  there- 
fore natural  and  fitting  that  international 
congresses  should  be  made,  as  at  Chicago, 
a  special  feature  of  the  Exposition,  no  less 
than  71  such  gatherings  succeeding  one  an- 
other from  April  30  to  Oct.  8.  The  last 
week  in  August  was  assigned  to  the  two 
library  congresses  specially  inviting  the  at- 
tendance of  librarians,  though  at  several  pre- 
vious congresses  much  attention  was  given, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Institute,  to  bib- 
liographical relations,  and  the  two  library  con- 
gresses were  preceded  and  followed  by  edu- 
cational congresses  of  cognate  interest.  The 
congresses  in  general  were  organized  on 
somewhat  different  lines  than  like  meetings  in 


America,  especially  in  respect  to  the  large 
amount  of  preliminary  work  and  the  fact  that 
the  printed  papers,  supplied  in  advance  or 
during  the  sessions,  were  for  the  most  part 
taken  as  read,  though  in  exceptional  cases 
they  were  read  or  summarized  by  their  au- 
thors. This  gave  more  time  either  for  dis- 
cussion or  for  the  adoption  of  propositions  or 
recommendations  included  in  the  papers. 
French  was  the  official  language  of  the  pro- 
ceedings throughout,  though  German  and 
English  were  also  official  languages  for  the 
discussions,  and  some  addresses  were  made  in 
the  vernacular  of  representatives  of  other  na- 
tions. Both  library  congresses,  especially  the 
second,  were  somewhat  defective  in  the  lack 
of  provision  of  official  interpreters  irom 
French  into  German  and  especially  English  or 
vice  versa,  in  contrast  to  the  admirable  pro- 
vision made  at  the  Publishers'  Congress  in 
Amsterdam  the  previous  month;  and  the 
Americans  and  English  were  at  a  special  dis- 
advantage because  of  the  bad  national  habit, 
common  to  Anglo-Saxons,  of  failing  to  cul- 
tivate a  hearing  and  speaking  acquaintance 
with  the  other  world  languages.  The  fact 
that  motions  were  not  always  stated  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  German  as  well  as  in  French,  pre- 
vious to  a  vote,  especially  led  to  some  con- 
fusion and  misapprehension.  This  defect  did 
not,  however,  impair  seriously  the  effective 
results  of  both  congresses. 

There  was  some  misapprehension  among 
American  librarians,  and  also  among  the  Eng- 
lish brethren,  as  to  the  scope  of  the  respec- 
tive congresses,  the  Congress  of  Bibliog- 
raphy and  Documentation  and  the  Congress 
of  Archivists  and  Librarians.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  word  documentation  referred 
probably  to  government  documents  and  that 
the  official  representatives  of  governments 
should  therefore  be  present,  especially  at  the 
first  congress.  It  proved,  however,  that  the 
word  documentation  was  used  by  the  Institut 
International  de  Bibliographic,  under  whose 
auspices  the  first  congress  was  held,  in  a  spe- 
cial sense,  meaning  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment and  collection  of  press  clippings  or 
material  other  than  books.  It  was  at  the 
second  congress,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Association  of  Belgian  Archivists  and 
Librarians,  that  public  documents  as  archives 
had  special  attention,  and  the  governmental 
representatives  were,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
cerned with  the  archivist's  section  of  that 
congress. 

The  Exposition  itself,  despite  the  con- 
flagration immediately  preceding  the  library 
visit,  which  destroyed  the  Belgian,  French  and 
English  sections,  about  a  quarter  of  the 
whole,  still  offered  ample  and  varied  attrac- 
tions, which  assured  a  continuing  and  even 
increasing  attendance,  and  the  hard- worked 
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participants  in  the  second  congress  found 
time  between  whiles  to  see  not  a  little  of  the 
Exposition  and  enjoyed  its  varied  feasts. 
The  congresses  were  held  in  the  Palais  des 
Fetes,  of  which  one  portion  assigned  as  the 
Hall  of  Congresses  included  a  large  confer- 
ence hall  and  smaller  salles  for  section  meet- 
ings, with  admirable  provision  for  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  participants.  The 
disadvantage  that  the  Exposition  was  in  a 
part  of  the  city  remote  from  the  hotels  at  the 
center,  involving  a  half  hour  ride  by  electric 
tram,  was  mitigated  by  the  numerous  auto- 
mobile cabs  which  for  the  modest  sum  of 
three  francs  whirled  a  party  in  twelve  or  fif- 
teen minutes  to  the  gates.  The  participants 
in  each  congress  were  supplied  with  a  ses- 
sional ticket  admitting  them  to  all  features  of 
the  Exposition  and  to  many  of  the  sights  of 
the  city  during  the  period  of  each  congress, 
and  throughout  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  visitors  were  ex- 
cellently worked  out. 

THE    CONGRESS    OF    BIBLIOGRAPHY    AND 
DOCUMENTATION,   AUG.   25-27 

The  Congress  of  Bibliography  and  Docu- 
mentation, the  first  of  the  two  congresses  at 
Brussels,  held  its  meetings  from  Thursday, 
Aug.  25,  through  Saturday,  Aug.  27.  On  the 
printed  list  of  members  there  were  enrolled 
24  associations,  bureaus  and  other  organiza- 
tions; 34  individual  libraries  and  other  in- 
stitutions, and  160  persons  by  name,  these  of 
course  duplicating  each  other.  Forty-six 
countries  were  scheduled  as  in  relation  with 
the  congress  or  with  the  Institut  Interna- 
tional de  Bibliographic,  under  whose  auspices 
this  congress  was  held,  and  there  were  ac- 
tually present  representatives  from  at  least 
16  countries,  including  besides  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
tke  Netherlands,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Bulgaria,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Monaco  and  Turkey,  about  a 
hundred  persons  being  actually  present  at 
most  of  the  meetings. 

PRELIMINARY    DOCUMENTS 

>  In  preparation  for  the  Congress  of  Bib- 
liography and  Documentation  there  had  been 
sent  in  advance  to  enrolled  members,  or  made 
ready  for  them  on  arrival,  preliminary  docu- 
ments which  much  facilitated  the  work  of  the 
congress  at  its  sessions.  These  and  the  sev- 
eral reports  and  papers  were  consecutively 
numbered  from  one  to  thirty- four :  (i)  con- 
taining the  formal  call,  the  general  program, 
the  rules  for  the  congress,  and  the  recom- 
mendations for  the  preparation  of  reports  and 
papers;  and  (34)  containing  the  resolutions 
and  votes  of  the  conference ;  this  being  is- 
sued after  the  adjournment  of  the  conference. 
Together  these  make  up  volume  11.  volume  i, 
which  was  also  supplied  to  members,  com- 
prising the  acts  of  the  preparatory  conference 


of  1908,  including  the  minutes  in  French, 
German  and  English.  Number  (i,  bis) 
Guide  des  Congressistes,  was  a  revision  of 
number  (i),  issued  on  white  paper  and  in  a 
second  revised  edition  on  pink  paper ;  and 
number  (10)  La  Cooperation  Internationale, 
also  sent  out  in  advance,  included  as  part  i, 
an  inquiry  on  the  preparation  of  a  draft  of 
international  rules,  including  a  statement  of 
two  general  principles  and  ten  specific  points, 
and  as  part  11  a  translation  into  French  of  the 
Anglo-American  cataloging  rules.  Numbers 
(3>  4»  5,  6)  issued  as  one  brochure,  of  which 
partial  proofs  had  been  sent  out  in  advance, 
included  (3)  a  draft  code  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  bibliography  and  documentation ;  (4) 
the  special  code  for  the  organization  of  the 
bibliography  of  the  periodical  press,  adopted 
by  the  second  Congress  of  the  Periodical 
Press,  Brussels,  July,  1910,  in  development 
of  division  233.3  of  the  general  code;  (5) 
code  for  the  organization  of  the  administra- 
tion of  documentation,  adopted  by  the  first 
International  Congress  of  Administrative  Sci- 
ences, Brussels,  July,  1900,  in  development  of 
division  57  of  the  general  code;  (6)  code  for 
the  organization  of  photographic  or  icono- 
graphic  collections  adopted  by  the  fifth  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Photography,  Brus- 
sels, August,  1910,  in  development  of  division 
6  of  the  general  code;  number  (5)  was  also 
issued  as  a  separate  document. 

OTHER   DOCUMENTS 

The  further  documents  of  the  congress' in- 
cluded among  others  (7)  Mr.  T.  F.  Currier's 
observations  on  the  international  cataloging 
rules  (see  p.  431),  and  (7a)  .M.  Sustrac's  sup- 
plementary observations,  also  in  this  issue 
(p.  433)  ;  a  report  on  (9)  "Library  catalogs 
and  the  universal  (decimal)  bibliographical 
classification;"  (12)  Senor  L.  J.  Codornin's 
paper  on  "The  classification  of  material  in 
official  journals;"  and  a  report  from  the 
central  bureau  of  international  associations 
on  (13)  "The  international  associations  and 
the  organization  of  documentation"  —  these 
referring  to  bibliography  and  classification 
in  general.  M.  B.  Iwinski,  of  the  Institute, 
presented  a  most  valuable  comparison  (15) 
of  "The  international  statistics  of  books," 
in  which  he  gave  the  book  statistics  pre- 
sented at  definite  periods  within  the  past 
century  from  the  different  book  producing 
countries.  The  tabulations  brought  out 
strikingly  the  disparity  of  methods,  for  next 
to  Germany  as  a  book  producing  nation 
came  Japan,  both  these  far  outreaching  other 
nations,  probably  because  minor  publications, 
periodicals  and  so  forth,  are  included.  The 
paper  was  accompanied  by  a  proposed  form 
for  book  statistics  based  on  the  ten  great 
divisions  of  the  decimal  system  and  covering 
in  separate  columns,  books,  defined  as  50 
pages  or  more,  pamphlets  (brochures},  de- 
fined as  49  pages  or  less,  and  periodicals.  The 
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form,  however,  classified  books  as  original  or 
translated,  new  books  or  new  editions,  and 
periodicals  according  to  the  frequency  of  is- 
sue. M.  E.  de  Witte  presented  a  report  on 
(10)  "The  organization  of  the  study  of  old 
paper."  Document  (17)  presented  an  out- 
lined plan  for  the  "Revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Institute."  Special  or  local  sub- 
jects were  covered  by  (8)  M.  D.  Warnotte 
on  "The  social  International  Institute  of  Bib- 
liography of  Berlin,"  by  (11)  M.  Dubois  on 
"The  office  of  foreign  legislation  and  inter- 
national law  founded  at  Paris  in  1876,"  by 
(14)  "The  national  office  of  bibliography  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,"  by  (16)  M.  Des 
Marez  on  "The  documentary  organization 
of  the  communal  administration  of  Brussels," 
by  (18)  Dr.  Borivoj  Prusik,  of  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  University  Library  at  Prague,  on 
"The  state  of  Russian  bibliography  from  1900 
to  1910,"  by  (19,  misnumbered  as  21)  M. 
Pierre  Nenkoff,  of  Pleven,  on  "The  biblio- 
graphical decimal  classification  in  Bulgaria," 
and  by  (20)  on  "The  Netherlands  registra- 
tion bureau,  the  statutes  of  the  association." 
These  reports,  as  stated,  were  mostly  taken 
as  read. 

Further    documents    for    later    publication 
were  scheduled  as  follows: 

(21)  Reports  of  the  associations  on  the  or- 

organization  of  bibliography  and  doc- 
umentation in  their  respective  do- 
mains. 

(22)  Observations  presented  by  the  associa- 

tions and  the  institutions  consulted  on 
the  scheme  of  rules  and  the  general 
code  for  the  organization  of  bibliog- 
raphy and  documentation. 

(23)  The  actual  status  of  bibliographical  and 

documentary  classification. 

(24)  Various  projects  in  sight  in  individual 

enterprises. 

(25)  Report  on  the  library  of  the  society  of 

Walloon  literature  and  supplementary 
works:  public  catalog,  general  list  of 
the  publications  of  the  society,  retro- 
spective bibliography,  annual  bibliog- 
raphy, by  M.  Colson  Oscar. 

(26)  Necessity  of  documentation  in  business 

affairs  (agricultural,  commercial  and 
industrial),  nature  of  this  documenta- 
tion, organization  of  a  bibliographical 
bureau  of  work,  business  affairs,  un- 
der the  form  of  mutual  association,  by 
M.  Pasturel  St.  Mande. 

(27)  Documentation  in  hospital  work,  by  M. 

Delsaux. 

(28)  Systematic  organization  of  an  index  for 

the  classification  of  dental  literature, 
by  M.  Huet. 

(29)  Actual  state  of  bibliography  in  Austria, 

by  Herr  Von  Klarwill. 

(30)  International    bibliography    of    philoso- 

phy, by  Herr  Arnold  Riige  (Heidel- 
berg). 


(31)  The  International  Society  of  Music,  its 

activity  in  France  as  also  in  foreign 
countries,  by  M.  Ecorchevith  (Paris). 

(32)  History  of  the  progress  of  decimal  clas- 

sification in  Russia  from  its  adoption 
by  the  Institute  to  the  present  day,  by 
M.  Bodnarski. 

(33)  Types  of  bibliography  (Examples). 

Document  (34),  as  stated,  summarized  the 
relations  and  votes  on  the  orders  of  the  day 
of  the  several  sessions.  Mention  may  also 
be  made  of  a  monograph  on  the  Institut  In- 
ternational de  Bibliographie  in  the  shape  of  a 
Notice-Sommaire,  illustrated,  which  was  put 
at  the  service  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress, and  which  gives  a  valuable  resume  of 
the  methods  and  results  of  the  Institute;  and 
of  a  memorandum  on  the  registration  of 
books  in  Russia,  with  the  accompanying  blank 
form,  which  was  also  distributed. 

THE  OPENING  SESSION 

The  opening  session  was  held  in  the  Hall 
of  Congresses  (a  portion  of  the  Palais  des 
Jeux}  on  the  Exposition  grounds  at  10.20 
Thursday  morning,  Aug.  25.  M.  H.  La  Fon- 
taine, Director  of  the  Office  Internationale  de 
Bibliographie,  secretary-general  of  the  Office 
Central  des  Institutions  Internationales,  de- 
livered the  presidental  address.  It  had  been 
proposed  to  make  M.  Ernest  Solvay,  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  and  the  distinguished 
Belgian  promoter  of  social  and  bibliographical 
progress,  the  permanent  president ;  and  M.  La 
Fontaine's  announcement  of  his  enforced  ab- 
sence caused  general  regret.  To  M.  La  Fon- 
taine's capability  and  skill  as  chairman,  and 
to  his  remarkable  working  knowledge  of 
English  and  German  as  well  as  French,  the 
first  congress  owed,  however,  much  of  its 
success.  He  was  followed  by  M.  Paul 
Otlet,  the  efficient  and  indefatigable  secre- 
tary general  of  the  Institute,  who  in  an 
interesting  report  of  an  hour's  length  gave  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  preceding  biblio- 
graphical conferences  from  the  first  in  Brus- 
sels in  1895,  and  of  the  actual  status  of  af- 
fairs in  respect  to  the  several  questions  sched- 
uled for  discussion,  including  an  enthusiastic 
and  most  sensible  presentation  of  the  ideals 
of  international  bibliography. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  session  was  a 
message  from  the  Pan-American  Congress  at 
Buenos  Aires,  expressing  the  desire  to  see 
national  offices  of  bibliography  and  documen- 
tation in  relation  with  the  Institute  created  in 
all  the  republics  of  America. 

M.  Otlet's  enthusiastic  and  delightful  per- 
sonality gave  center  and  keynote  to  the  work 
of  the  congress,  and  his  clear-cut  and  elo- 
quent command  of  the  French  language  en- 
abled him  to  be  generally  understood  by  the 
English-speaking  delegates.  Both  M.  La  Fon- 
taine and  M.  Otlet  set  forth  as  the  general 
objects  of  the  conference  an  examination  into 
the  actual  state  of  bibliography  and  documen- 
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tation  and  of  the  terminology  and  statistics 
of  bibliography,  the  general  organization  of 
bibliographical  work  through  the  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  bibliographical  enterprise 
and  organization  in  the  several  countries,  the 
adoption  of  international  methods  and  the  full 
development  of  international  union  for  these 
purposes.  It  may  be  noted  that  while  the 
decimal  classification  as  developed  by  the  In- 
stitute came  always  to  the  front,  it  was  pre- 
sented not  as  a  method  to  supersede  other 
methods,  but  as  a  key  in  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  figures  to  other  systems,  which 
should  not  prevent  the  independent  develop- 
ment of  such  systems  and  their  mutual  co- 
ordination. M.  Otlet  pointed  out  that  the 
word  documentation  had  been  adopted  not  to 
supersede  the  word  bibliography,  but  as  a 
supplement  to  it.  Incidentally  he  emphasized 
the  importance  of  coordinate  bibliography  in 
view  of  the  book  production  now  amounting 
to  150,000  volumes  per  year,  making  the  es- 
timated total  of  books  since  the  invention  of 
printing  approximately  14,000,000,  in  addition 
to  the  72,000  periodicals  published  annually. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  congress  was 
indebted,  next  to  MM.  La  Fontaine  and 
Otlet,  the  originators  and  persistent  and  un- 
selfish promoters  of  the  Institute,  to  M.  Louis 
Masure,  its  secretary,  and  working  chief  of 
its  organization,  whose  modesty  in  holding 
himself  in  the  background  did  not  prevent 
universal  recognition  of  his  service. 

SECOND    SESSION 

The  second  "working"  session  was  held  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  2.30,  and  after  the 
designation  of  vice-presidents,  was  occupied 
with  brief  addresses  from  representatives  of 
the  several  countries,  outlining  the  present 
status  of  bibliographical  enterprises  in  each, 
and  by  a  similar  presentation  of  the  state  of 
bibliography  in  respect  to  specific  subjects,  as 
geology,  legislation,  railroads,  zoology,  etc. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews,  for  the  American  dele- 
gation, set  forth  the  work  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  Publishing  Section,  and 
summarized  their  great  card  publication  in 
America,  which  was  later  supplemented  by  a 
statement  of  the  work  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, from  which  no  representative  was  pres- 
ent. Specimens  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
cards  and  a  statement  of  the  conditions  of 
publication  had,  however,  been  sent  over  for 
the  congresses  and  were  distributed.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Peddie,  for  the  English  delegation,  expressed 
regret  at  the  backward  condition  of  bibliog- 
raphy in  England  at  the  present  time,  and 
lamented  that  the  British  Museum  seemed 
unlikely  to  take  up  the  work  of  publishing 
the  cards  for  English  books,  and  that  the  two 
university  libraries  as  well  as  the  national 
libraries  were  unlikely  to  adopt  the  Anglo- 
American  rules,  as  each  had  already  its  own 
code. 

Nominations  of  the  officers  for  the  con- 
gress were  then  submitted,  including  Mr. 


Andrews  as  vice-president  from  America  and 
Mr.  Peddie  from  England. 

EXPOSITION    BOOK    EXHIBITS 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  a 
visit  had  been  planned  to  the  exhibitions  of 
the  book  and  the  press  throughout  the  Ex- 
position. The  conflagration,  which  destroyed 
the  main  building  of  Belgium,  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  portion  of  France,  unfortunately 
consumed  the  book  exhibits  of  those  coun- 
tries, but  an  interesting  visit  was  paid  to  the 
excellent  exhibit  of  the  Dutch  booktrade  and 
periodicals  in  a  separate  building  adjoining 
the  fine  Netherlands  house,  and  to  the  book 
exhibit  in  the  great  German  building,  repre- 
senting the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the 
German  educational  institutions,  der  Deutsche 
Gewerb  eve  rein,  and  to  some  extent  the  Ger- 
man booktrade. 

THIRD    SESSION 

On  Friday  morning  the  third  session  was 
held  in  the  working  offices  of  the  Institut 
International  de  Bibliographic,  in  the  wing 
of  the  Royal  Library  building  at  I  Rue  de 
Musee,  and  became  a  most  practical  "work- 
ing session,"  like  the  "round  table"  *discus- 
sions  at  American  library  meetings.  M.  Otlet 
explained  at  length  the  collections  and  work- 
ing methods  of  the  Institute,  the  collections 
now  embracing  the  repertory  by  subjects  ac- 
cording to  the  minute  subdivisions  and  the 
decimal  system  by  the  Institute,  approximat- 
ing 300,000  headings ;  the  catalog  by  authors ; 
the  repertoire  iconographique  or  self-indexed 
collection  of  portraits  and  pictures,  and  the 
repertoire  de  documentation  or  systematic 
collection  of  press  clippings.  It  is  estimated 
that  almost  ten  million  cards  (Itches')  of 
American  standard  size,  including  to  some 
extent  periodical  articles  as  well  as  books, 
now  occupy  18,000  drawers  (tiroires)  of  the 
collection,  exceeding  five  million  author  cards, 
and  approximately  four  and  a  half  million 
subject  cards,  including  the  printed  cards 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  other  Amer- 
ican sources,  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Ber- 
lin, of  the  Belgian  National  Bibliography, 
and  of  the  Zurich  Concilium  BibHographi- 
cum;  pasted  titles  from  the  printed  catalogs 
of  the  British  Museum,  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tional and  other  great  libraries;  pasted  titles 
from  the  bibliographical  periodicals  from  the 
several  countries;  and  pasted  or  copied  titles 
from  bibliographies  and  miscellaneous  sources. 
M.  Otlet's  general  explanation  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  questions,  answers  and  brief 
discussions  in  French,  English  and  German, 
which  kept  the  company  on  the  alert  and 
made  a  most  interesting  morning. 

M.  Otlet  explained  in  answer  to  a  query 
that  the  card  repertory  included  many  dupli- 
cates of  titles,  as  it  had  so  far  been  imprac- 
ticable to  edit  and  eliminate.  He  stated  that 
the  Institute  was  prepared  to  supply  copies 
of  its  cards  on  any  subject  or  for  any  author 
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at  five  centimes  (one  cent)  per  card,  or  at 
lower  rates  for  large  quantity.  Mention  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress supplied  individual  cards  at  two  cents 
for  each  first  card  and  one  cent  for  each 
duplicate,  or  at  one  cent  per  card  for  large 
subjects.  It  was  reported  for  the  Zurich  Con- 
cilium Bibliographicum  that  its  cards  could 
be  had  at  half  a  cent  each.  Herr  Schwenke, 
of  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  explained  that 
its  card  system  was  still  in  formative  and 
tentative  shape,  and  that  at  present  cards,  so 
far  as  supplied  outside,  were  priced  at  one 
pfennig  (one-quarter  cent)  each,  half  of 
which  covered  the  cost  of  the  cardboard. 

After  this  international  cross-fire  of  talk, 
the  party  was  divided  into  three  sections  ac- 
cording to  language,  English,  French  and 
German,  and  inspected  the  repertory  and  cat- 
alog in  detail  under  the  guidance  respectively 
of  M.  La  Fontaine.  M.  Otlet  and  M.  Masure. 

From  the  working  office  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  the  iconographic  repertoire  or  col- 
lection of  pictures  and  portraits  in  a  separate 
room,  and  then  to  the  documentation  collec- 
tion, of  which  a  beginning  had  been  made  in 
the  old  chapel  of  the  building  occupied  by 
the  Royal  Library.  After  this  there  was  a 
further  walk  about  the  building  to  the  garden 
of  the  Royal  Library,  where  a  photograph  of 
the  members  of  the  congress  was  taken 
(ready  and  presented  on  post-card  to  each 
member  at  the  banquet),  the  arrangement 
being  at  M.  Otlet's  suggestion  by  countries 
according  to  the  decimal  classification,  the 
Americans  as  "97"  occupying  the  extreme  left. 

OTHER   EXHIBITION   VISITS 

After  luncheon  the  party  gathered  at  the 
beautiful  Palais  du  Cinquantenaire,  where  a 
visit  was  first  paid  to  the  exposition  of  the 
international  associations,  comprising  chiefly 
wall  charts  and  other  articles,  showing  the 
progress  of  the  international  movement  as 
represented  in  these  societies.  Some  230  now 
exist,  of  which  many  have  their  headquarters 
in  Brussels. 

Thence  the  party  passed  over  to  the  exhi- 
bition halls  in  the  same  palace,  in  which  was 
the  remarkable  loan  collection,  gathered  for 
the  Exposition  year,  of  the  works  of  Rubens, 
Van  Dyke  and  other  great  masters  of  the 
Belgian  art  of  the  I7th  century,  after  which 
by  invitation  of  the  Belgian  hosts,  special 
trams,  which  were  in  waiting,  were  taken 
through  the  Royal  Forest  to  the  new  Musee 
Colonial  at  Terveuren,  where  the  colony  ex- 
hibit from  the  Congo  Free  State  was  in- 
spected under  the  personal  guidance  of  the 
director. 

FINAL    SESSIONS 

On  Saturday  forenoon  and  afternoon  the 
fourth  and  closing  sessions  were  held  again 
in  the  Conference  Hall  at  the  Exposition. 
These  sessions  were  devoted  to  the  explana- 
tion by  M.  Otlet  of  the  several  propositions 


proposed  for  action  by  the  congress,  and  to 
some  discussion  of  them  on  the  part  of  dele- 
gates from  the  point  of  view  of  the  respec- 
tive countries. 

The  most  important  discussion  was  on  the 
question  as  to  what  extent  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican rules  offered  a  basis  for  international 
cataloging,  in  which  Herr  Schwenke,  first 
director  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  made 
a  notable  contribution,  saying  that  while  there 
were  no  serious  defects  in  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can code  there  were  many  national  or  lan- 
guage differences  which  did  not  permit  of 
easy  solution.  He  referred  especially  to  the 
German  practice  which  brought  the  substan- 
tive to  the  front  in  anonymous  titles.  Mr. 
Andrews  expressed  his  dissent  from  the 
Anglo-American  code  in  one  particular,  the 
treatment  of  societies  so  as  to  make  a  manu- 
factured name  in  place  of  the  actual  name. 
There  was  general  agreement,  as  finally  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolution,  on  the  principle 
that  there  should  be  international  uniformity 
as  far  as  practicable  on  leading  principles, 
with  full  liberty  of  variation  according  to  the 
needs  of  each  country  or  language. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  committee  of  or- 
ganization, to  the  officials  of  the  congress, 
and  to  the  city  of  Brussels  and  other  enter- 
taining bodies  was  carried  with  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  their  respective  service  and  cour- 
tesies. 

M.  Otlet,  in  an  elucidation  of  the  relations 
of  the  book  and  its  record,  used  the  black- 
board to  present  these  relations  in  graphic 
shape,  particularly  through  an  hexagonal  fig- 
ure, of  which  the  several  sides  representing 
the  book  or  periodical  itself,  its  decimal  clas- 
sification, its  language,  its  date,  its  country- 
arid  its  organization,  included  the  whole  field 
of  bibliographical  work. 

The  congress  then  came  to  an  end  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

MICROGRAPHIC  BOOK   REPRODUCTION 

Between  the  Saturday  sessions  a  visit  was 
made  to  the  Hall  of  Sciences,  where  in  a  dark 
room  an  exhibition  was  given  of  the  remark- 
able recent  invention,  applying  the  cinematic 
photograph  to  the  condensation  and  reproduc- 
tion of  rare  manuscripts  and  books,  page  by 
page,  by  the  Goldschmidt  process.  This  con- 
sists of  the  micrographic  reproduction, 
through  a  concentrating  lens,  on  a  continuous 
celluloid  film  such  as  is  used  in  the  cinemato- 
graph or  moving  picture  apparatus  of  the 
successive  pages  of  a  book  or  manuscript. 
This  micrographic  record,  when  treated  by 
the  usual  fixative  process,  becomes  a  perma- 
nent record  of  the  work  in  extremely  small 
compass  in  analogy  with  the  visual  impression 
made  on  the  human  brain.  To  reproduce  the 
book  an  enlarged  image  is  thrown  by  the 
usual  projecting  apparatus,  but  vertically  on 
a  screen  from  which  the  enlargement  may  be 
read  or  studied,  or  a  sensitive  plate,  in  any 
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desired  enlargement,  from  which  photo- 
graphic prints  may  be  made  in  the  size  of  the 
original  book  or  manuscript  or  any  other 
size.  The  photograph  and  printing  process 
may,  of  course,  be  rapidly  developed,  as  was 
-done  in  presence  of  the  company,  and  the 
value  of  this  work  for  preserving  copies  of 
unique  manuscripts  or  rare  books,  and  put- 
ting them  at  the  service  of  the  public,  was 
instantly  appreciated  by  the  observers. 

SOCIAL    FEATURES 

The  social  functions  of  the  congress  began 
on  Wednesday,  Aug.  24,  with  an  evening  re- 
ception tendered  by  the  municipality  of  Brus- 
sels at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  historic  and 
magnificent  town  hall  of  Brussels,  which  un- 
fortunately could  be  attended  by  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  delegates  to  the  congress. 

On  Saturday  evening  there  was  a  pleasant 
termination  of  the  labors  of  the  congress  in 
a  dinner  tendered  by  the  Belgian  hosts  to  the 
foreign  members  at  the  Taverne  Royal,  a 
charming  affair  presided  ever  most  gracefully 
by  M.  La  Fontaine.  He  happily  phrased  the 
spirit  of  the  congress,  in  regard  to  classifi- 
cation as  well  as  other  matters,  by  quot- 
ing the  motto  of  Belgium :  "L'union  fait  la- 
force"  (Union  is  strength),  and  adding,  "but 
not  if  it  is  forced."  The  proceedings  were 
for  the  most  part  informal,  but  after  formal 
toasts  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  respective  na- 
tions and  like  toasts  had  been  honored,  brief 
speeches  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  foreign 
representations.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
dinner  centered  in  M.  Otlet,  whose  labors 
throughout  the  congress  were  appreciated  by 
most  cordial  applause  when  he  rose,  and  who 
made  a  most  amiable  and  witty  address  to  his 
colleagues  of  the  congress.  At  the  close  of 
this  address  there  was  a  pleasant  surprise  in 
the  divertissement  of  a  humorous  song  in 
honor  of  MM.  Otlet  and  La  Fontaine,  pre- 
sented to  each  member  in  typewritten  dupli- 
cation and  then  played  and  sung  by  the  au- 
thors, members  of  the  staff  of  the  Institut 
International  de  Bibliographie.  The  evening 
was  altogether  a  delightful  amen  to  the  de- 
liberations of  the  congress. 

FORMAL     VOTES 

The  following  are  the  votes  recorded  by 
the  congress,  as  translated  from  the  official 
French  text: 

i. 

Bibliography  and  Documentation  in  General. 

i.  Actual    state    of    bibliography    and    docu- 
mentation. 

The  Congress  takes  note  of  the  communi- 
cations which  have  been  made  by  the  dele- 
gates on  the  actual  state  of  bibliography  and 
documentation  in  different  countries  and  dif- 
ferent scientific  specialties.  It  recognizes  the 
interest  of  these  communications  and  re- 
quests that  they  should  be  completed  in  the 
volumes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
•or  otherwise.  It  thanks  the  governments 


and  the  generous  contributors,  whose  cooper- 
ation has  permitted  the  execution  of  the 
work  described  and  records  its  desires  that 
this  cooperation  should  continue  in  the  fu- 
ture and  be  further  developed. 
2.  Bibliographical  sciences;  terminology,  sta- 
tistics, information. 

(a)  It  is  desirable  to  unify  and  to  coordi- 
nate all  the  departments  of  knowledge  corre- 
lated   with    bibliography   and   documentation 
and  to  constitute  that  a  distinct  branch  of 
study. 

(b)  It  is  desirable  to  define  and  to  publish 
a  terminology  of  bibliography  of  the  different 
kinds    of   documents   and   of  bibliographical 
operations.      This    terminology    should    com- 
prise the  terms,  the  defining  in   function  of 
one    from    the    others,    their    synonyms    and 
their  translation  into  the  principal  languages. 

(c)  It    is    desirable    to    establish    and    to 
publish  an  international  statistical  system  for 
printed  works  classed  according  to  the  coun- 
try  of  publication,  the   subjects   which   they 
treat  and  the  period  in  which  they  appear. 

(d)  It   is  desirable   to   create   an   interna- 
tional school  of  the  book  in  connection  with 
the  Institute. 

3.  International  annual  of  bibliography  and 
documentation. 

It  is  desirable  to  publish  an  international 
annual  concentrating  the  information  avail- 
able at  the  present  time  on  the  actual  state 
of  important  enterprises  of  collections  and 
of  organizations  which  exist  in  the  dominion 
of  bibliography  and  documentation. 

II. 

General  organization  of  documentation.  Co- 
operation and  coordination  of  enterprises 
of  services  and  of  organizations. 

4.  The  necessity  of  the  organization  of  bib- 

liography and  documentation. 
It  is  desirable  to  give  to  bibliography  and 
documentation  an  organization  at  once  inter- 
national and  inter-scientific  and  to  this  end 
to  combine  in  common  action  the  public  au- 
thorities, the  associations,  the  institutions 
and  the  individuals  of  all  countries  and  of 
all  specialities. 

5.  General  code  for  organization. 

The  scheme  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Institut  International  de  Bibliographie  is 
adopted  as  an  ideal  code,  (code  d'idees)  des- 
tined to  concentrate  and  coordinate  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  methods  on  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  organize  bibliography  and  documenta- 
tion. 

(General  code;  special  codes  relative  to 
the  periodical  press,  the  photographic  docu- 
mentation and  to  administrative  documenta- 
tion.) 

It  is  desirable  to  give  to  this  code  con- 
tinuing theoretical  and  practical  development, 
to  enable  it  to  serve  for  the  labors  of  succes- 
sive congresses  and  to  incorporate  their  reso- 
lutions and  votes. 
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6.  General  basis  of  organization. 

(a)  As  to  the  different  classes  of  docu- 
mentation: the  organization  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  classes  of  documents :  I,  printed 
texts  (books,  reviews,  journals)  ;  2,  pic- 
tures (engravings,  photographs,  outlines)  ; 
3,  manuscripts ;  4,  ancient  archives ;  5,  admin- 
trative  documents. 

.(b)  As  to  enterprises  and  collections:  or- 
ganization should  have  for  its  object:  i,  the 
intellectual  preparation  of  documents  (Edit- 
ing) ;  2,  the  cataloging  of  documents  (Bib- 
liography) ;  3,  the  formation  of  collections  of 
documents  (Library)  ;  4,  the  formation  of 
portfolio  (dossiers)  relative  to  present 
questions,  text  and  picture  (Encyclopaedia). 

(c)  As  to  methods :  the  methods  for  treat- 
ing a  work  are  the  cards,  the  classification 
by  subject  and  the  rules  for  the  preparation 
of  enterprises  and  collections,  in  particular 
the  cataloging  rules. 

(rf)  As  to  services :  they  should  be  in  rela- 
tion with  the  consultation  of  documents  in 
place,  the  sale  of  duplicates,  copying,  ex- 
change, loans. 

(e)  As  to  organizations,  of  those  which 
have  for  their  object  bibliography  and  docu- 
mentation should  be  put  in  relation  and 
cooperate  with  each  other  in  such  wise  as 
to  constitute  for  science  and  for  study,  a 
vast  series  of  intellectual  communications 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  book  and 
the  document. 

To  this  end,  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish 
fragmentary  organization  limited  to  certain 
parts  of  documentation  (libraries,  scientific 
associations,  periodical  publications)  ;  the 
national  organizations  which  embrace  all  the 
national  documentation  (section  or  national 
offices  of  bibliography  or  documentation)  ;  the 
special  international  organizations  (associa- 
tions and  international  congresses  of  each 
specialty)  ;  the  central  organization  at  once 
international  and  inter-scientific. 

7.  Bibliographical  registration. 

Each  country  or  region  should  be  respon- 
sible to  the  others  for  the  registration  of 
all  the  publications  which  appear  in  the 
whole  extent  of  its  territory. 

It  is  desirable  that  everywhere  measures 
be  taken  to  assure  the  complete  registration 
of  new  publications  (civil  relations  of 
printed  works)  these  measures,  of  which  the 
end  is  bibliography,  should  be  independent 
of  all  those  which  are  taken  toward  judicial 
ends  to  protect  the  right  of  the  author, 
.(copyright)  or  toward  economic  ends  to  en- 
rich public  collections  (legal  deposit). 

8.  Universal  bibliographical  repertory. 

It  is  desirable  to  establish  on  cards  a  uni- 
versal bibliographical  repertory  classified  by 
subject  and  author;  to  make  this  repertory 
by  concentration  and  coordination  of  exist- 
ing or  future  bibliographical  works;  to  sup- 


ply copies  to  this  repertory;  to  establish  in 
all  centers  of  knowledge  and  business,  biblio- 
graphical repertories  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, in  relation  with  it  but  limited  to 
works  of  a  given  specialty,  of  a  given  lan- 
guage or  a  selected  range  of  publications;  to 
publish  as  far  as  possible  an  edition  on  exist- 
ing bibliographical  cards  concurrent  with  the 
publication  in  a  volume  or  preferably  to  pre- 
pare a  periodical  list  of  all  catalogs  and  bib- 
liographies that  can  be  utilized  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  card  repertories. 

9.  Cooperation  of  libraries. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  methods  followed 
for  the  establishment  <of  library  catalogs 
should  be  the  same  as  for  bibliographical  rep- 
ertories. Thus  catalogs  may  be  utilized  for 
bibliographical  repertories  and  vice  versa. 

10.  Cooperation  of  publishers. 

It  is  desirable  that  publishers  should  co- 
operate in  the  universal  bibliography  by  the 
publication  of  editorial  announcements  on 
cards  and  of  catalogs  of  existing  stock  con- 
forming to  bibliographical  desiderata. 

It  is  desirable  that  "separates"  of  periodi- 
cal articles  should  be  procurable  in  book- 
stores,, 

11.  Collective  catalogs. 

It  is  necessary  to  organize  collective  cata- 
logs of  works  in  possession  of  the  libraries 
of  the  same  country  or  of  the  same  region 
and  to  establish  relations  between  these 
different  catalogs,  so  that  workers  may  obtain 
prompt  information  as  to  the  place  of  deposit 
of  these  publications. 

12.  International  exchange. 

It  is  desirable  to  promote  further  develop- 
ments of  international  exchange  service, 
especially  in  obtaining  frequent  despatch,  in 
increasing  the  number  of  countries  taking 
part  in  the  international  convention  and  in 
providing  for  gratuitous  transmission  of  all 
correspondence  relative  to  request  for  ex- 
changes, to  the  receipts  for  publications  and 
to  their  return.  It  is  especially  desirable 
to  admit  free  or  beneficial  associations  and 
institutions  to  such  exchange. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, the  initiator  of  the  service  of  inter- 
national exchanges,  should  itself  promote  the 
revision  of  the  international  convention  of 
1885  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  these  im- 
provements. 

13.  International  loans. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  service  of  interna- 
tional loans  from  institution  to  institution 
should  be  extended  under  the  restrictions 
necessary  for  the  conservation  of  unique  or 
rare  documents. 

14.  Copying    and    photographic    reproduction 

of  documents. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  libraries  themselves 
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organize  a  service  of  copies  or  of  photo- 
graphs of  documents  which  they  possess,  at 
the  request  of  the  public. 

It  is  desirable  not  to  loan  outside,  espe- 
cially for  temporary  exhibitions  liable  to 
fire,  unique  or  rare  documents  of  which 
copies  have  not  been  previously  taken.  The 
apparatus  shown  to  the  congress,  which 
provides  a  micro-photographic  book,  prom- 
ises eventually  an  economic  means  of  realiz- 
ing this  desideratum. 

in. 
International   methods 

15.  Cards. 

It  is  desirable  to  make  the  use  of  cards 
general  and  to  adopt  the  international  stand- 
ard of  75  x  125  mm.  for  bibliographical  reper- 
tories or  catalogs,  and  215x275  mm.  for 
documentary  portfolios  (dossiers). 

16.  Decimal   classification. 

It  is  desirable  to  adopt  the  decimal  classi- 
fication as  an  auxiliary  international  biblio- 
graphical classification.  The  use  of  this  clas- 
sification should  not  be  an  obstacle  to  other 
systems  of  classification  designed  for  indi- 
vidual or  special  ends.  Schedules  of  con- 
cordance and  of  equivalence  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  international  classification  and 
for  the  other  classifications. 

It  is  desirable  to  provide  that  all  classifi- 
cations making  use  of  the  decimal  notation, 
otherwise  than  as  in  the  bibliographical  dec- 
imal classification  should  include  these  num- 
bers in  a  special  sign  (round,  square  or  dia- 
mond shape)  so  as  to  avoid  any  confusion 
with  the  decimal  classification. 

The  conservation,  the  translation,  the  de- 
velopment and  the  decimal  classification 
should  be  confided,  in  accord  with  the  In- 
stitut  International  de  Bibliographic  to  an 
international  commission  on  which  should 
be  represented  the  different  countries  and 
the  different  associations. 

The  Congress  expresses  its  appreciation 
and  its  recognition  to  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey, 
the  inventor  of  the  decimal  classification. 

17.  International   rules. 

It  is  desirable  to  establish  an  interna- 
tional code  of  bibliographical  rules.  These 
rules  should  include  cataloging  rules  cover- 
ing each  kind  of  documents  and  each  type 
of  catalog  (author,  systematic  and  alphabet- 
ical by  subject)  and  also  of  the  other  details 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  biblio- 
graphical card  repertories  and  the  publica- 
tion of  bibliographies  in  volume  form. 

The  establishment  of  these  rules  is  con- 
fided to  an  international  commission,  in 
accord  with  the  Institut  International  de  Bib- 
liographie.  This  should  enter  on  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  rules  applicable  to 


the  bibliographical  works  and  to  library  cata- 
logs should  be  as  much  alike  as  possible.  To 
this  end  it  is  desirable  that  the  cooperation 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Librarians 
should  be  asked. 

IV. 

Understanding   and   international    union    for 
documentation 

18.  National  offices  of  bibliography. 

The  Congress  takes  note  of  the  communi- 
cation made  relative  to  the  creation  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  in  Peru  of  national 
offices  of  bibliography  and  of  documenta- 
tion, created  by  the  government  and  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  method  and 
work  of  the  Institut  International.  It 
takes  note  also  of  the  vote  of  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires,  1910, 
in  favor  of  creating  similar  offices  in  all 
the  American  countries. 

The  Congress  congratulates  the  govern- 
ments and  the  Pan- American  Conference 
on  their  initiative.  It  desires  that  such 
national  offices  established  on  similar  bases 
should  be  organized  in  the  countries  of 
Europe. 

19.  .The  International   Congress  and  the  In- 

stitut International  de  Bibliographie. 

It  is  desirable  to  provide  for  the  Institut 
International  de  Bibliographique  an  enlarged 
organization  which  should  comprise  repre- 
sentation of  the  states,  of  national  or  re- 
gional interests  and  of  the  various  scientific 
specialties.  It  should  become  more  and  more 
an  international  and  inter-scientific  federa- 
tion for  the  organization  of  books  and 
documentation,  looking  to  unity  of  methods 
and  providing  central  collections.  The  In- 
stitute should  also  be  constituted  the  execu- 
tive organ  of  the  Congress,  which  should 
hold  periodic  sessions  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  rules  and  with  the  same  general 
program. 

The  organization  commission  of  the  Con- 
gress should  continue  its  activity  as  extended 
to  include  the  chiefs  of  the  foreign  delega- 
tions with  provisions  for  the  representation 
of  countries  and  specialties  not  at  present 
represented,  with  power  to  replace  in  case  of 
resignation.  It  should  formulate  a  scheme 
for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Institute,  and  should  promote  the  organiza- 
tion of  groups  acting  as  national  commissions 
and  should  develop  the  affiliation  of  interna- 
tional institutions. 

The  Congress  records  its  desire  to  see 
realized  the  plan  for  assigning  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Brussels  Exposition  to  In- 
ternational Enterprises  in  such  wise  as  to 
group  into  one  great  world  wide  institution 
the  service  of  international  congresses,  the 
secretariates  of  international  associations, 
an  international  museum  and  the  services 
and  collections  of  universal  documentation. 
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THE   CONGRESS   OF   ARCHIVISTS   AND 
LIBRARIANS,    AUG.    28-31 

The  Congress  of  Archivists  and  Librarians 
(archivistes  et  bibliothecaires),  second  to  as- 
semble but  first  in  point  of  numbers  and 
scope,  met  at  Brussels  from  Sunday,  Aug.  28, 
through  Wednesday,  Aug.  31,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Association  of  the  Belgian  Ar- 
chivists and  Librarians,  M.  Louis  Stainier, 
administrator-inspector  of  the  Royal  Library 
of  Belgium,  being  the  active  official  in  making 
the  preliminary  preparations.  The  printed  list 
showed  18  countries  represented  by  national 
commissions  (with  especial  reference  to  ar- 
chives), 12  countries  represented  by  official 
-delegates,  delegations  from  9  Belgian  learned 
societies,  49  libraries  and  other  institutions 
entered  on  the  registry  and  389  individual 
names,  these  last,  of  course,  representing  the 
personnel  of  the  representative  delegations  as 
well  as  individual  members.  These  389  en- 
rolled participants  represented  21  different 
countries,  including,  besides  the  United  States, 
England,  Canada,  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Austria,  Hungary,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, Portugal,  Russia,  Italy,  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Luxemburg, 
Monaco. 

PRELIMINARY    ORGANIZATION 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  Con- 
gress had  been  made  by  an  organizing  com- 
mission under  the  official  patronage  of  the 
Belgian  Government,  supported  by  a  commis- 
sion of  patrons,  including  MM.  S.  Bormans, 
president  of  the  Royal  Historical  Commis- 
sion of  Belgium ;  A.  Delmer,  president  of  the 
library  section  of  the  Association  of  Belgian 
Archivists  and  Librarians,  and  others,  with  a 
long  and  representative  list  of  members  of 
honor.  The  central  Commission  or  working 
body  had  as  presidents:  for  archives,  M.  A. 
Gaillard,  general  archivist  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Belgium,  and  for  librarians,  Rev.  R.  P. 
Van  Den  Gheyn,  S.J.,  chief  conservator  of 
the  Royal  Library  of  Belgium :  as  vice-presi- 
dents, for  archives,  M.  G.  Muckle,  archivist  of 
the  city  of  Brussels,  and  for  librarians,  M.  F. 
Gittens,  librarian  of  the  city  of  Antwerp ;  as 
secretaries,  for  archives,  M.  J.  Cuvelier,  sec- 
retary-general of  the  Association  of  Belgian 
Archivists  and  Librarians,  and  for  librarians, 
M.  L.  Stainier,  administrator-director  of  the 
Royal  Library  of  Belgium;  as  treasurer,  M. 
H.  Van  Der  Haege,  and  as  assistant  treasurer, 
M.  V.  Tournetir,  with  a  membership  of  a 
score  of  librarians  and  archivists. 

DOCUMENTS 

The  papers  and  reports  of  this  congress 
were  shaped  on  a  somewhat  different  plan 
from  those  of  the  other  congress.  Early  in 
the  year  the  national  associations  and  leading 
librarians  in  various  countries  were  consulted 
as  to  the  questions  which  they  would  suggest 
for  discussion  at  the  congress  and  from  these 


a  schedule  of  25  questions  in  relation  to  ar- 
chives in  general,  29  questions  in  relation  to 
libraries  in  general,  13  questions  in  relation 
to  collections  supplementary  to  archive  deposi- 
tories and  libraries,  and  12  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  popular  libraries  were  made  up  as  the 
basis  of  work.  The  printed  documents  were 
furnished  in  three  parts,  the  premiere  partie 
containing  the  preliminary  documents,  the  gen- 
eral programs  of  the  sessions,  the  rules  of  the 
congress,  the  commissions,  etc.,  the  lists  of 
delegations  and  members  and  a  valuable  pa- 
per by  M.  Henry  Martin  on  the  international 
congress  of  librarians  of  1900  at  Paris,  setting 
forth  both  its  material  results  and  its  moral 
effect,  these  covering  pages  i  to  L.  The 
dcuxienie  partie,  pages  i  to  165,  included  23 
reports  and  papers  (those  earliest  received)  ; 
and  this  was  sent  in  advance  to  enrolled 
members  at  their  home  address,  with  the  un- 
fortunate result,  as  the  edition  was  prema- 
turely exhausted,  that  it  did  not  reach  many 
of  the  American  participants  before  they  left 
home.  The  troisiemc  partie,  pages  166  to 
352  (uncompleted),  included  24  additional  re- 
ports and  papers,  and  was  made  ready  for 
the  members  on  their  arrival.  Together  these 
constituted  a  varied  and  valuable  series  of 
contributions  to  library  literature,  most 
worthy  of  preservation  when  the  completed 
volume  is  in  readiness  in  final  form. 

OPENING    GENERAL    SESSION 

The  opening  session  was  held  in  the  Con- 
ference Hall  at  the  Exposition,  Sunday 
afternoon,  April  28,  at  3.30.  The  attendance 
v/as  large  and  representative,  and  the  hall 
was  very  nearly  filled  by  the  gathering  of  per- 
haps 400  delegates  and  members.  Rev.  R. 
P.  Van  Den  Gheyn,  S.J.,  one  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  central  Commission,  opened  the 
meeting  with  a  few  words  and  presented  M. 
A.  Gaillarcl,  the  other  president  of  the  cen- 
tral Commission,  who  made  an  address  of 
welcome.  The  secretaries-general,  MM.  J. 
Cuvelier  and  L.  Stainier,  presented  brief  re- 
ports on  the  part  of  the  organizing  commit- 
tee and  the  nominations  were  then  proposed 
for  the  officials  of  the  congress  and  of  the 
four  sections,  respectively,  of  archives,  libra- 
ries, auxiliary  collections  and  popular  libra- 
ries. There  were  nominated  as  honorary 
presidents  the  chiefs  of  the  governmental 
delegations  and  chairmen  of  the  delegations 
from  national  associations  and  as  vice-presi- 
dents designated  members  of  foreign  delega- 
tions ;  and  for  permanent  presidents,  M.  Mul- 
ler,  archivist  of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland,  and 
M.  Henry  Martin,  director  of  the  Library  of 
the  Arsenal  of  Paris,  with  MM.  Cuvelier  and 
Stainier  as  the  respective  secretaries,  M.  Van 
Der  Haege  as  treasurer,  and  M.  Tourneur  as 
assistant  treasurer  for  the  congress  as  for 
the  organizing  commission. 

President  Martin  then  took  the  chair  and 
delivered  the  opening  discourse,  in  the  course 
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of  which  he  paid  homage  to  the  memory  of 
Leopold  Delisle,  the  former  chief  librarian 
of  the  Bibliotheque  National  of  Paris,  re- 
cently deceased,  which  reference  was  hon- 
ored by  a  rising  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
.congress. 

The  remainder  of  the  opening  meeting  was 
occupied  by  brief  speeches  from  representa- 
tives of  the  several  countries,  governmental 
or  other.  Mr.  R.  A.  Peddie,  speaking  for  the 
English,  and  Mr.  Andrews  for  the  American 
•delegation. 

On  Sunday  evening  an  informal  reception 
was  given  to  members  at  the  Maison  des 
Medccins  in  the  Grand  Place,  where  those 
Tepresenting  the  several  nationalities  had 
pleasant  opportunity  of  making  international 
acquaintanceship. 

SECTION  ORGANIZATION 

The  real  work  of  the  congress  was  divided 
between  the  two  constituent  groups  of  the 
gathering,  the  archivists,  largely  representa- 
tives of  the  respective  governments,  and  the 
librarians,  both  representatives  of  the  library 
associations  and  like  organizations  and  pri- 
vate members.  These  were  divided  formally 
into  four  sections,  the  first  and  third  of  ar- 
chivists, and  the  second  and  fourth  of  libra- 
rians. The  meetings  of  the  third  section  were 
practically  a  continuance  of  those  of  the  first 
section  and  the  meetings  of  the  fourth  sec- 
lion  of  those  of  the  second  section. 

For  the  several  sections  officers  were  nom- 
inated as  follows: 

First  Section 

Presidents:  Dr.  P.  Bailleu,  second  director 
of  the  Royal  Archives  of  Prussia  (Berlin)  ; 
Dr.  R.  Fruin,  archivist  of  the  Kingdom 
(Middelbourg)  ;  Waldo  Leland,  secretary 
American  Historical  Association  (Washing- 
ton) ;  M.  Henri  Stein,  president  Association 
of  French  Archivists. 

Vice-presidents:  M.  Julian  Paz,  archivist  of 
the  Kingdom  (Simancas)  ;  Dr.  Luigi  Pagliai, 
chief  of  the  section  of  Archives  of  the  State 
(Florence)  ;  Dr.  Hans  Schlitter,  vice-director 
of  the  Austro-Hungary  Archives. 

Secretaries:  Messrs.  Brouwers,  Des  Marez, 
Nelis,  Van  Den  Haute,  Vannerus,  Verriest. 

Second  Section 

Presidents:  M.  E.  Chatelain,  librarian  of 
the  Sorbonne  (Paris)  ;  Dr.  Wilhelm  Erman, 
director,  University  Library  (Bonn)  ;  M. 
Bernhard  Lundstedt,  librarian,  Royal  Library 
(Stockholm)  ;  M.  H.  O.  Lange,  librarian  of 
the  Royal  Library  (Copenhagen). 

Vice-presidents:  M.  le  Dr.  A.  G.  Roos,  di- 
rector, University  Library  (Groningen)  ;  T. 
W.  Lyster,  National  Library  (Dublin)  ;  C. 
W.  Andrews,  librarian,  John  Crerar  Library, 
Chicago;  A.  E.  Twentyman,  librarian,  Board 
of  Education,  London. 

Secretaries:  Messrs.  O.  Grojean  and  Th. 
Goffin. 


Third  Section 

Presidents:  Dr.  E.  Hauviller,  Director  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  Archives;  M.  J.  Cuvelier, 
sub-chief  of  the  Royal  Archives  (Brussels). 

Secretaries:  Messrs.  V.  Tourneur  and  A. 
Tiberghien. 

Fourth  Section 

Presidents:  Dr.  H.  E.  Greve,  conservator 
of  the  Royal  Library  (The  Hague)  ;  G.  F. 
Bowerman,  librarian,  Public  Library  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (Washington,  D.  C). 

Vice-presidents:  H.  Farr,  librarian,  Public 
Libraries,  Cardiff;  Dr.  G.  Fritz,  librarian, 
Library  of  Charlottenburg  (Berlin). 

Secretary:  M.  Ch.  Defrecheux. 

LIBRARY   SECTIONS  —  FIRST    SESSIONS 

The  librarians  began  work  soon  after  nine 
o'clock  Monday  morning,  occupying  one  of 
the  larger  salles,  with  an  attendance  of  per- 
haps 250  present.  The  second  section,  the 
first  of  the  library  sections,  dealt  with  the 
questions  relating  to  libraries  in  general,  par- 
ticularly the  larger  libraries,  and  the  first 
question  submitted  to  the  meeting  concerned 
the  most  practical  method  of  acquiring  a 
complete  collection  of  academical  theses  and 
discussions  and  their  classification  and  cata- 
loging, presented  by  M.  P.  Vanrycke,  libra- 
rian of  Lille  University,  from  the  university 
point  of  view.  It  was  voted  that  there  should 
be  exchanges  of  such  theses  among  the  uni- 
versities, including  exchange  between  Amer- 
ican and  European  institutions,  and  the  cata- 
loging and  classification  of  such  theses  should 
be  provided  for  as  fully  as  possible  in  the 
libraries. 

The  second  question  presented  and  dis- 
cussed was  the  organization  of  a  central  bu- 
reau of  information  for  the  libraries  of  each 
country,  to  which  contributions  were  made  by 
M.  C.  Sury,  librarian  of  the  Free  Univer- 
sity, Brussels,  and  secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Archivists,  and  by  Herr  Paul 
Schwenke,  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin. 
The  sentiment  of  the  section  was  expressed 
in  favor  of  the  organization  of  such  a  bureau 
in  connection  with  the  national  or  central 
library  of  each  country. 

On  the  third  question  of  government  pub- 
lication and  the  need  of  the  publication  in 
each  country  of  a  complete  and  prospective 
list  of  such  publications,  a  valuable  paper  by 
Miss  Hasse,  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, was  presented  in  the  records,  but  in 
her  absence  the  question  was  not  then  dis- 
cussed. 

The  fourth  question  of  the  training  re- 
quired for  library  service  awakened  most  in- 
terest and  elicited  most  discussion.  The  ques- 
tion as  presented  dealt  specifically  with  gov- 
ernmental and  university  libraries,  but  the 
discussion  took  a  wide  range.  Mr.  J.  I. 
Wyer's  paper  describing  American  methods 
as  employed  in  Albany  was  presented  in  the 
records  and  other  contributions  were  made 
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by  Dr.  O.  Grojean,  of  the  Royal  Library, 
Brussels,  and  from  Dr.  E.  A.  Baker,  librarian 
at  Woolwich  and  honorary  secretary  of  the 
English  Library  Association,  Education  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  H.  W.  Hopwood  made  a  state- 
ment as  to  English  methods,  bringing  out 
that  England  had  no  system  comparable  with 
that  in  the  United  States,  but  only  a  series  of 
educational  courses  in  the  practice  of  libra- 
rianship,  and  Mr.  Bowker  spoke  on  the  im- 
portant development  of  library  schools,  sum- 
mer courses  and  apprenticeship  systems  in 
America. 

Several  propositions  and  proposed  motions 
were  put  before  the  meeting,  and  gradually 
sifted  -out  by  informal  rather  than  formal 
methods.  A  motion  that  the  congress  ex- 
press a  recommendation  that  a  library  train- 
ing system  should  be  adopted  for  Belgium  was 
dropped  by  common  assent,  in  view  of  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  congress  that  discus- 
sions and  votes  should  be  general  in  their  tone, 
rather  than  specifically  directed  to  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  a  specified  country.  Finally 
the  meeting  voted  that  it  was  desirable  to  es- 
tablish a  library  school  or  schools  in  each 
country  suited  to  its  conditions,  that  such 
schools  should  be  organized  on  a  program 
accepted  by  the  national  association  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
authorities  of  libraries  should  have  regard  to 
library  training  in  selecting  assistants. 

The  fifth  question  of  the  morning  was 
whether  the  diplomatic  relations  for  the  in- 
ternational loan  of  books  and  manuscripts 
should  not  be  superseded  by  direct  trans- 
mission from  one  library  to  another,  and 
whether  a  uniform  period  for  such  loans 
should  not  be  adopted.  The  question  was 
presented  by  R.  P.  Van  Den  Gheyn,  S.J.,  and 
there  was  general  agreement  that  such  an 
improvement  in  library  methods  should  be 
adopted. 

The  libraries  section  was  indebted  at  this 
and  succeeding  sessions  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Hop- 
wood,  who  volunteered  to  translate  parts  of 
the  discussions  and  the  proposed  votes  into 
English,  which  was  of  much  service  to  Amer- 
ican as  well  as  English  librarians. 

The  fourth  section,  dealing  with  questions 
relating  to  popular  libraries,  was  to  hold  its 
meetings  in  another  room  at  n  o'clock,  but 
at  that  hour  it  was  wisely  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  meeting  in  the  same  salle,  and  about 
half  the  number  present  remained  to  discuss 
this  class  of  questions.  The  first  question 
presented  was  as  to  the  most  effective  means 
for  the  creation  and  development  of  chil- 
dren's libraries,  and  the  second  and  third 
questions  dealt  wholly  with  this  topic,  which 
was  in  fact  the  general  question  of  the  entire 
session.  Mr.  Harry  Farr,  of  the  Cardiff 
Public  Library,  presided,  and  his  printed  pa- 
per on  "Library  work  with  children"  was 
distributed  to  each  member  present.  Mr.  W. 
F.  Kenny,  trustee  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 


brary, read  a  comprehensive  paper  on  the 
methods  of  that  library  in  dealing  with  chil- 
dren, at  the  close  of  which  Miss  Palmgren, 
of  Stockholm,  was  called  upon  to  act  as  inter- 
preter and  give  an  impromptu  resume  in 
French  of  the  contents  of  the  paper.  Mr. 
Gittens  (Anvers)  gave  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
condition  of  children's  libraries  in  Belgium, 
and  pointed  out  that  a  large  number  of  Bel- 
gian popular  libraries  had  developed  from 
children's  libraries,  supplied  either  from 
schools  or  through  societies  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  province  of  Liege,  for  example,  some 
forty  such  libraries  had  been  started  by  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  there  were 
now  at  least  300  in  existence.  Miss  Palmgren 
was  again  called  upon  to  interpret  the  French 
into  English,  and  this  episode  of  the  summary 
and  translation  by  a  Swede  from  and  into 
languages  not  her  own  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  remarkable  features  of  the 
congress.  Miss  Foote,  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  Miss  Burnite,  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  stated  American 
practices  in  their  respective  libraries,  and 
Mr.  Andrews  referred  to  the  problems  of 
races  and  languages  presented  in  America  in 
dealing  with  immigrant  children.  There  was 
no  little  humor  and  liveliness  in  the  discus- 
sions. Miss  Ahearn  spoke  of  asking  children 
in  several  countries  where  the  library  was 
and  finding  little  response  in  continental  coun- 
tries. Dr.  Locke  called  out  some  protest 
when  he  remarked  that  in  Canada  there  were 
still  those  who  treated  children  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  parent  and  the  teacher, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  librarian,  express- 
ing the  fear  that  librarians  were  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  treating  the  children  on  a  logical 
rather  than  a  psychological  basis.  Mr.  Shaw, 
of  Liverpool,  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of 
work  with  children  in  that  library,  and  spoke 
particularly  of  the  evening  lectures  special- 
ly for  children,  for  which  a  higher  fee  was 
paid  to  the  lecturer  than  for  lectures  to 
adults.  The  section  expressed  general  agree- 
ment on  the  principle  that  children's  work 
should  be  developed  in  all  public  libraries  in 
conformity  with  the  respective  national  and 
local  needs,  and  it  was  further  voted  that 
such  library  work  in  every  country  should 
be  developed  in  relation  with  the  educational 
methods  of  the  schools. 

ARCHIVES    SECTIONS    SESSIONS 

Meantime  the  archivists  were  holding  their 
meetings  in  a  smaller  salle,  about  50  persons 
being  present,  the  American  representatives 
being  Waldo  G.  Leland,  secretary  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  from  the 
Carnegie  Institution;  Gaillard  Hunt,  of  the 
Library  of  Congress;  A.  J.  F.  Van  Laer,  of 
the  New  York  State  Library,  and  Prof.  Dun- 
bar  Rowland,  of  Mississippi,  besides  George 
S.  Godard,  state  librarian  of  Connecticut, 
who  divided  his  time  between  librarians  and 
archivists. 
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The  archivists  were  classed  into  two  sec- 
tions, i,  archives  in  general,  and  in,  collections 
supplementary  to  archive  depositories  and 
libraries,  but,  as  in  the  other  case,  the  meet- 
ings were  continuous  from  one  section  to  the 
•other.  These  meetings  concerned  themselves 
mostly  with  subjects  connected  with  the  na- 
tional, provincial  or  municipal  records  of  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  their  discussions  and 
conclusions  were  therefore  of  comparatively 
less  interest  to  American  and  English  libra- 
rians, though  important  and  useful  in  their 
continental  relations. 

The  principal  subjects  discussed  were  the 
adequate  publication,  bibliography  and  cat- 
aloging of  archives  and  of  current  public  doc- 
uments; their  preservation  and  the  use  of 
proper  material  for  publications  and  copies 
of  records;  the  collection  of  parochial  regis- 
ters in  safe  centers  and  their  proper  enumer- 
ation and  treatment ;  the  scientific  training  of 
archivists;  full  accessibility  of  archives,  to 
foreigners  as  well  as  to  citizens;  the  collec- 
tion of  material  bearing  on  contemporary 
economic  history  and  industrial  prospects, 
trade  catalogs,  etc.;  and  exhibitions  of  man- 
uscripts, archives  and  impressions  of  seals,  as 
auxiliary  to  archive  depositories  or  libraries. 
The  result  of  these  discussions  will  be  found 
summarized  in  the  formal  votes  given  at  the 
close  of  this  report. 

SOCIAL  FEATURES 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  members  of  all 
the  sections  gathered  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Royal  Library  for  inspection  of  that  noble 
building  and  its  valuable  contents,  including 
its  600,000  volumes,  100,000  engravings  and 
other  remarkable  collections.  They  first  spent 
some  time  in  the  exhibition  room,  with  its 
rich  treasures  of  manuscripts  and  early  and 
rare  books,  well  displayed,  and  then  visited 
the  other  departments  of  the  library. 

On  Monday  evening  a  large  proportion  of 
the  participants  in  the  congress  took  part  in 
a  subscription  dinner  held  in  the  banquet 
room  of  the  Restaurant  de  la  Monnaie,  M. 
Henry  Martin,  president  of  the  French  Li- 
brary Association,  presiding,  and  speeches 
were  made  by  representatives  of  the  several 
foreign  delegations,  Mr.  Gaillard  Hunt,  the 
representative  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
the  Archivists  section,  speaking  for  the  Amer- 
icans. 

LIBRARY    SECTIONS  —  SECOND   SESSIONS 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  second  series  of 
sittings  were  held,  the  librarians  meeting 
again  in  the  large  salle,  with  an  attendance 
of  nearly  200.  After  preliminary  business 
the  meeting  took  up  again  the  third  question, 
passed  over  from  the  previous  day,  on  govern- 
ment publications,  and  after  brief  discussion 
it  was  voted  that  it  was  desirable  for  each 
government  to  print  annually  a  list  of  its  pub- 
lications, if  not  complete,  at  least  for  those 
obtainable  by  the  public. 


The  sixth  subject  as  to  reading  lists,  etc., 
was  not  taken  up  in  order,  but  the  meeting 
passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  seventh 
topic,  on  international  exchanges.  Mr.  Paul 
Brockett,  assistant  librarian  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  who  had  contributed  a 
paper  in  the  record,  printed  in  this  number, 
briefly  summarized  it,  stating  that  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  the  present  system  of 
international  exchanges  acted  under  article 
seven  of  the  Convention  of  Brussels  of  1886, 
in  which  n  countries  had  participated,  and 
from  the  advantages  of  which  n  other  coun- 
tries had  since  benefited.  Votes  were  passed 
favoring  the  extension  of  the  system. 

The  eighth  question  considered  was  the 
sale  and  exchange  of  library  duplicates  pre- 
sented in  the  records  in  a  paper  from  M.  Au- 
gust Collard,  librarian  of  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory of  Brussels,  who  introduced  the  subject 
briefly.  Mr.  T.  W.  Lyster,  of  Dublin,  gave  a 
word  of  caution  as  to  the  development  of  a 
system  which  might  make  it  practically  com- 
pulsory upon  great  libraries  to  give  up  their 
duplicates,  which  he  preferred  to  designate 
as  "reserve  copies"  possibly  much  needed  in 
future  years  to  replace  worn-out  or  mutilated 
copies.  After  considerable  but  condensed 
discussion,  a  vote  was  passed,  not  without 
dissent,  that  it  was  desirable  to  establish  in 
each  country  what  would  be  known  in  Amer- 
ica as  a  clearing  house  for  duplicates,  as  well 
as  an  international  bureau. 

As  to  the  ninth  question,  the  position 
of  librarians  in  each  country,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  (a)  salary,  (b)  promotion, 
(c)  pension,  (d)  holidays  and  vacations,  Mr. 
George  F.  Bowerman,  of  Washington,  to 
w^hom  the  "parole"  was  first  given,  said  that 
he  thought  this  question  was  better  presented 
through  the  papers  made  part  of  the  records, 
and  as  his  view  was  held  by  others  who  had 
contributed  similar  papers  from  other  coun- 
tries, the  subject  was  passed  over  without 
discussion.  In  respect  to  the  correlated  tenth 
question  as  to  the  relative  position  of  a  libra- 
rian, on  motion  of  M.  Giraud-Mangin,  how- 
ever, a  vote  was  passed  that  governmental 
or  municipal  librarians  should  be  in  like  rela- 
tion as  to  pay,  promotion  and  retirement  with 
the  chiefs  of  other  departments. 

The  eleventh  question  dealt  practically  with 
library  architecture,  and  led  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  discussions  of  the  meeting. 
Mr.  J.  Duff  Brown  stated  that  in  England 
nowadays  architects  and  librarians  worked 
hand  in  hand  with  excellent  result.  Mr. 
Bowerman  referred  to  defects  in  some  of  the 
Carnegie  library  buildings  in  America  where 
there  had  not  been  adequate  consultation  with 
the  librarian,  and  suggested  that  there  was 
need  of  some  general  supervision.  Mr.  Ped- 
die  deprecated  any  such  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  donor  as  dangerous,  and  said  that 
in  general  the  Carnegie  plans  were  satisfac- 
tory, and  Mr.  Bowker  spoke  of  the  satisfac- 
tory method  of  consultation  between  the  ar- 
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chitects  and  the  librarian  and  trustees  in  the 
Carnegie  buildings  in  Brooklyn,  and  stated 
the  method  adopted  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed Brooklyn  central  library  building,  where 
the  architect  went  over  the  plans  in  detail 
with  the  librarian,  a  trustee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Architecture  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  A  vote  was 
unanimously  passed  that  architects  should  be 
required  to  submit  the  plans  to  the  librarian, 
who  should  have  full  authority  to  modify 
them. 

The  twelfth  question  was  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  relieving  central  and  governmental 
libraries  by  separating  special  collections,  and 
this  again  elicited  considerable  discussion. 
Mr.  Peddie  said  that  while  in  smaller  places 
separation  might  not  be  so  serious,  in  a  large 
city  unification  was  most  necessary,  where 
there  was  occasion  for  an  enormous  library, 
answering  all  needs,  as  in  London.  Miss 
Ahearn  emphasized  the  necessity  of  such 
comprehensive  libraries  in  relation  to  gen- 
eral culture.  Mr.  Shaw  added  that  the  gen- 
eral student  as  well  as  the  special  student 
has  to  be  considered.  The  general  view  was 
formulated  in  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  desirable  not  to  weaken  the  central  li- 
brary by  such  dismemberment. 

At  ii  o'clock  the  library  section  was  for- 
mally adjourned  for  the  morning,  but  the 
members  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Hall  of 
Sciences,  nearby  in  the  Exposition,  where 
they  reconvened  as  the  section  on  popular 
libraries  to  listen  to  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Jast,  prepared  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr. 
J.  Duff  Brown,  on  "English  municipal  libra- 
ries." The  lecturer,  after  an  admirable  gen- 
eral review  of  the  origin,  method  and  statis- 
tics of  English  public  libraries,  exhibited  a 
number  of  lantern  slides  of  exteriors  and  in- 
teriors, beginning  with  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  libraries.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  a  delightful  hall  in  full  daylight,  as  the 
ingenious  method  of  projecting  the  slides 
from  the  back  on  a  specially  prepared  glass 
screen  gave  the  projections  the  effect  of  a 
picture  in  full  light. 

OTHER   VISITS    AND    SOCIAL   FEATURES 

^  In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  all  the  sec- 
tions paid  a  visit  to  the  Library  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Sociology,  one  of  the  several  insti- 
tutes for  research,  founded  through  the  liber- 
ality of  M.  Ernest  Solvay,  the  Belgian  Car- 
negie, and  housed  in  several  buildings  in  the 
Pare  Leopold.  This  library  contains  about 
20.000  volumes,  with  a  dozen  study  rooms  and 
other  conveniences  for  sociological  research, 
s  system  of  shelving  is  perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  of  any  library  in  existence,  for  each 
book  —  octavo,  duodecimo  or  smaller  —  is 
placed  in  a  paste-board  case  of  uniform 
height  and  color,  with  the  book  title  in  gilt 
lettering  on  the  back  and  with  a  form  for 
record  of  the  use  of  the  book  on  the  side. 


The  catalog  and  repertory  comprise  100,000 
cards,  and  when  a  special  student  makes  re- 
searches, a  list  of  the  books  he  calls  for  is 
kept  on  a  set  of  cards  filed  under  his  name, 
constituting  a  special  bibliography  of  the  spe- 
cific subject.  The  librarian  exhibited  the  col- 
lection and  described  its  methods  to  the 
visitors. 

Thence  the  party  proceeded  to  the  Palais 
du  Cinquatenaire,  where  they  viewed  the  I7th 
century  exhibition  of  Rubens,  Van  Dyke  and 
other  masters,  and  were  entertained,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Interparliamentary  Congress, 
at  a  delightful  tea  in  the  same  marvellous 
building,  which  was  preceded  by  a  most 
charming  concert  of  ancient  Belgian  music. 

In  the  evening  a  most  brilliant  Raout  (the 
rout  of  early  English  novels)  or  reception 
was  given  by  the  municipality  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  in  honor  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Congress  and  of  the  Archivists'  and  Libra- 
rians' Congress  to  such  extent  as  tickets  could 
be  issued.  The  noble  building  was  thronged 
with  a  distinguished  and  brilliant  company, 
who  were  entertained  first  by  a  vocal  concert 
and  dances  in  the  Directoire  fashion  by 
dancers  from  the  Royal  Theatre,  later  by- 
fine  orchestral  concerts,  and  finally  by  danc- 
ing, with  refreshments  bountifully  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  evening.  This  was 
the  most  notable  social  event  of  the  two  con- 
gresses, and  the  picturesqueness  of  Brussels 
historic  town  hall  as  a  setting  for  the  social 
function  especially  delighted  the  American 
participants. 

FORMAL    VOTES 

The  formal  votes  of  the  Second  Congress 
are  < given  below,  as  arranged  according  to 
sections. 

First  Section  —  Archives 

I.  Q  14,  Publications  of  Archives.     (M.  H. 
Nellis,  Bruxelles.) 

1.  That  there  should  be  published  a  general 
bibliography   of   all   the   publications  of   the 
archive  depositories. 

2.  That   in   each  country  there   should  be 
published    a   uniform    series    of   volumes    in 
numerical   order   of  the   collections   of  state 
archives,  of  communities,  of  religious  institu- 
tions   and    of   hospitals. 

3.  That    it    is   urgently   desirable    to    have 
an    enumeration    of    the    archives    of    large 
archive    depositories    as    those    of    London, 
Berlin,    Vienna,    Rome,    etc. 

4.  That    it    is    desirable   to    organize    from 
country  to  country  an  exchange  service  of  in- 
ventories of  public  archives. 

II.  Q    13,    Principle    of    preservation.      (M. 
E.  Wiersum,  Rotterdam.) 

That  there  be  adopted  a  systematic  method 
of  preservation  in  order  to  organize  and 
schedule  archives,  not  only  in  relation  with 
the  logical  classification  of  single  documents 
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but    also    in    the    comprehensive    interest    of 
historical    study. 

III.  Q    7   and   8,    Current   documents.      (M. 
Des  Marez,   Bruxelles.) 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  communal  ad- 
ministration should  provide : 

1.  A   centralized    system  of   current  docu- 
ments. ( 

2.  A    -.mified    catalog   on   cards,    edited   by 
competent  persons,  for  a  central  depository. 

IV.  Q  n,    Parochial    registers.      (M.    Gala- 
bert,  Toulouse  and  M.  Vannerus,  Anvers, 
modified  as  to  3,  by  M.  Des  Marez.) 

1.  That    the    parochial    registers,    still    re- 
tained in  the  church  vicarages  offices  should 
be  brought  together  into  communal  archives. 

2.  That    wherever    there    is    a    service    of 
communal  archives  organized  with  a  compe- 
tent archivist,  the  parochial  registers  should 
be  collected  from  the  bureaus  of  the  hotels 
de  ville  and  deposited  in  the  archives,  to  be 
classified   and  treated  as   documents   of  his- 
toric  value. 

Nevertheless,  so  long  as  such  registers  re- 
main in  the  bureaus  of  the  civil  state,  there 
should  be  entire  accessibility,  under  condi- 
tions safeguarding  their  careful  preservation, 
under  protection  against  all  attempts  at 
thievery,  but  without  interference  with  ordi- 
nary administrative  use. 

3.  For     communities     without     organized 
archives  or  archivists  as  such,  it  is  desirable 
to  transfer  to  the  state  archives  the  duplicate 
originals  of  1778  to  1796,  actually  preserved 
in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  courts. 

For  the  registers  anterior  to  1778,  that 
the  depositories  of  the  state  archives  should 
receive  a  condensed  copy,  omitting  all  that  is 
of  commonplace  form,  which  copy  should  be 
collated  and  authenticated  (e.g.,  by  the  archi- 
vists of  ihe  state)  to  assure  local  value. 

4.  That  there  should  be  published  enumer- 
ations by  provinces  as  well  as  by  countries 
all  ancient  parochial  registers. 

V.  Q  n,  Parochial  registers.     (M.  Gielens, 
Anvers.) 

That  the  adphabetical  schedules  of  paro- 
chial registers,  sometimes  incomplete  and  in- 
exact, should  be  revised. 

VI.  Q  16  and  17,  Scientific  training  of  archi- 
vists.    (M.  Cuvelier,  Bruxelles.) 

That  to  the  basis  of  historical  knowledge 
in  the  preparatory  study  for  the  career  of 
archivists  it  is  indispensable  to  add  juridical 
knowledge,  especially  adding  to  the  program 
for  historical  study,  courses  in  the  history 
of  law,  in  administrative  law,  and  in  archive- 
administration  as  far  as  they  do  not  exist. 

VII.  'Q  9,   Archives    of   contemporary    eco- 
nomic history.      (M.   Deprez,  Arras.) 

That  archivists,  state  as  well  as  communal, 
should  collect  all  contemporary  documents  of 


economic   character:    industrial  prospectuses, 
street  placards,  samples  of  goods,  etc. 

VIII.  Access  to   archives.      (M.   Gyory  de 
Nadudvar,  Budapest.) 

That  diplomatic  difficulties  should  be  min- 
imized, especially  for  the  access  of  state 
archives  by  foreigners. 

IX.  Material    of    documents     for    archives. 
(M.  Marius  Barroux,  Paris.) 

That  the  administrations  of  the  several 
countries  should  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  assure  that  services  which  supply  versions 
in  the  archive  depositories,  should  employ 
exclusively  paper,  ink  and  means  of  repro- 
ducing writing,  giving  full  guarantee  with 
respect  to  the  preservation  of  documents. 

Second  Section  —  Libraries 

I.  Q.  i.     Classification  and  cataloging  of  uni- 

versity theses.      (Paul  Vaurycke, 
Lille.) 

1.  That  exchanges  of  theses  should  be  ar- 
ranged    among    universities     of     different 
countries. 

2.  That  whether  by  governmental  initia- 
tive or  by  understanding  between  universi- 
ties it  is  desirable  to  obtain  entry  of  Ameri- 
can theses  in  European  universities. 

3.  That  a  printed  catalog  should  be  es- 
tablished for  the  bibliography  of  theses  in 
the  countries  which  do  not  possess  such. 

4.  That  in  all  the  libraries  there  should 
be  the  most  complete  classification  possible 
of  theses. 

II.  Q.  9.  Offices  of  information.      (M.   Suryr 

Bruxelles.) 

That  in  all  the  countries  there  should  be 
instituted  in  a  central  library,  a  bureau  of 
information  for  the  use  of  libraries. 

III.  'Q,  4.  Scientific    training    of    librarians. 

(M.  Giraud-Mangin,  Nantes.) 
Whereas  the  function  of  librarians  re- 
quires scientific  and  special  knowledge,  the 
congress  votes  that  a  careful  professional 
preparation  of  librarians  should  be  assured, 
whether  by  special  schools  or  by  examina- 
tions conformed  to  programs  approved  by 
the  national  associations  of  librarians. 

IV.  Q.  5.  International  loan  of  books.    (R.  P. 

Van  Den  Gheyn,  S.J.,  Bruxelles.) 
That  the  loan  of  manuscripts  and  books 
through  the  diplomatic  channels  should  be 
"superseded." 

V.  Q.  3.  Official  publications.    (M.  de  Tomc- 

sanyi,  Budapest.) 

That  the  governments  should  publish  an- 
nually the  list  of  their  official  publications, 
if  not  complete,  at  least  containing  the  pub- 
lications which  may  be  communicated  to 
the  public. 
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VI.  Q1.  7.  International     exchanges.        (Paul 

Brockett,  Washington.) 
That  the  scientific  and  literary  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  the  governmental  authori- 
ties of  all  countries,  should  unite  their  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  official  provision  for  in- 
ternational exchanges. 

VII.  Q.  7 — (M.  Langlois,  Paris,  as  amend- 

ed by  M.  Grosjean,  Bruxelles.) 
That  international  exchanges  should  be  ac- 
corded, liberally  and  in  the  interest  of  all 
workers,  to  establishments  of  private  ini- 
tiative (libraries  of  free  institutions  and 
learned  societies),  which  conform  to  gen- 
eral regulations  and  provide  reciprocity. 

VIII.  'Q.  7— (M.  Sury,  Bruxelles.) 

That  the  service  of  international  ex- 
change should  be  developed  in  the  most 
complete  manner  in  the  participating  coun- 
tries, and  that  like  organizations  should  be 
created  in  the  other  states. 

IX.  'Q.  8.  Library  duplicates.     (M.  Aug.  Col- 

lard,  Bruxelles.) 

That  there  should  be  officially  provided 
as  soon  as  possible  in  each  country  a  na- 
tional section  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of 
duplicates,  as  well  as  a  central  office  or  in- 
ternational bureau  for  such  exchange. 

X.  Q.  9.  The    position    of    librarians.       (M. 

Giraud-Mangin,  Nantes.) 
That  the  position  of  librarians  should  not 
be  considered  as  simply  honorary,  and  that 
it  should  be  assimilated  as  to  pecuniary  re- 
lation, promotion  and  right  of  retirement 
with  the  situations  of  chiefs  of  service  in 
the  administration  of  the  state  or  of  the 
community. 

XI.  Q.  ii.  Library    buildings.      (M.    Polain, 

Paris.) 

That  plans  prepared  by  architects  should 
always  be  submitted  for  full  approval  to  the 
librarian,  who  should  have  the  absolute 
right  to  modify  the  plans. 

XII.  Q.  12.  (M.  Lyster,  Dublin.) 

That  it  is  not  desirable  to  dismember  a 
great  general -library  by  separating  a  part, 
such  a  library  ressembling  a  university  in 
contrast  with  the  smaller  special  libraries 
in  the  relation  which  a  university  bears  to 
special  technical  schools. 

XIII.  »Q.  13.  Libraries  for  the  blind.     (Miss 

Giffin,  Washington.) 

That  there  should  be  established  an  inter- 
national system  of  printing  of  books  for  the 
blind. 

XIV.  Q.  14.  Stamping  of  books.     (M.  Paris, 

Bruxelles.) 

That  a  stamp  (preferably  with  oil  ink) 
should  be  placed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
title-page  corresponding  to  the  position  of 


the  title,  with  a  view  to  making  the  re- 
moval of  the  stamp  impossible,  either  by 
erasure  or  the  removal  of  the  page,  without 
spoiling  an  essential  part  of  the  book  and 
consequent  loss  of  value  to  the  bibliophiles 
as  well  as  the  merchant. 

XV.  Q.   16.  Compulsory  legal   deposit.      (M. 

Paul  Otlet,  Bruxelles.) 
That  measures  should  be  taken  in  each 
country  to  secure  the  complete  registration 
of  new  publications ;  this  registration  to  be 
organized  with  a  view  to  bibliographical 
purposes  (and  where  measures  have  al- 
ready been  taken  for  legal  deposit),  with 
a  purpose  of  safeguarding  authors'  rights, 
of  economical  augmentation  of  libraries; 
that  where  legal  deposit  is  already  organ- 
ized it  is  desirable  that  registration  should 
be  conformed  to  bibliographical  desiderata. 

XVI.  Q.  15.  International    code.      (1VI.    Gro- 

jean,  Bruxelles.) 

(1)  That  there  should  be  established  an 

international  code  for  the  editing  of 
printed  catalog  cards. 

(2)  That    these    rules    should    bt    con- 

formed to  the  language. 

(3)  That  the  duty  of  working  out  these 

rules  should  be  confided  to  the  na- 
tional library  associations  of  each 
language. 

(4)  That  the  code  should  be  constituted 

according     to     an     understanding 
among  such  associations. 
The  congress  requests  the  Association  of 
Belgian  Archivists  and  Librarians,  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Brussels  Congress  of  1910, 
to  serve  as  the  intermediary  of  these  asso- 
ciations. 

XVII.  'Q.  28.  Inter-library  loans.     (M.  Lang- 

lois, Paris.) 

That  in  each  country  all  the  libraries  of 
institutions  of  the  higher  education  should 
be  admitted  to  inter-library  loans. 

XVIII.  Q.  30.  Publications  of  Learned  Socie- 

ties. 

That  the  learned  societies  should  publish 
on  the  cover  of  the  last  annual  fascicule  a 
complete  list  of  the  publications  of  the 
society. 

Third  Section 

Collections  supplementary  to  archive  deposi- 
tories and  to  libraries 

I.  'Q  i,   Exhibition  of  manuscripts.      (R.   P. 

Van  Den  Gheyn,  SJ.) 
That  libraries  in  which  are  installed  exhi- 
bitions of  manuscripts,  should  maintain  and 
develop  them ;  and  that  those  which  have  not 
displayed  them  and  those  in  which  they  for- 
merly existed  should  establish  or  re-estab- 
lish them  as  soon  as  possible. 
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II.  'Q  2,  Exhibitions  of  archives.     (M.  Schlit- 

ter,  Vienna.) 

That  exhibitions  should  be  organized  in 
the  archives  depositories  in  order  to  show, 
first  the  evolution  of  national  history,  and 
second,  the  particular  richness  of  the  de- 
pository. 

III.  'Q  3,  Collections  of  seals.     (Abbe  Aug. 

Corbierre,  Paris.) 

1.  That  there  should  be  created  in  all  the 
archive    depositories    collections    of    impres- 
sions of  seals. 

2.  That    they    should    be    made    accessible 
to  the  public. 

3.  That  they  should  be  properly  cataloged. 

4.  And  that   exchanges  should  be  author- 
ized. 

Fourth  Section  —  Popular  Libraries 

I.  Q.  i.  Development     of    popular    libraries. 

(Harry  Farr,  Cardiff.) 

1.  That  the  popular  libraries  should  re- 
ceive the  greatest  possible  development  in 
all  countries. 

2.  That  the   work  of  children's  libraries 
should  be  organized  in   relation  with  pop- 
ular libraries   in  taking  into  consideration 
local  needs  and  the  educative  functions  of 
reading. 

3.  That  there  should  be  the  closest  rela- 
tion between  the  schools  and  the  libraries. 

II.  Q.  3.  Book  selection  for  popular  libraries. 

(Harry  Farr,  Cardiff,  amended  by 
M.  Gittens,  Anvers.) 

That  from  the  national  point  of  view, 
individuals  and  the  public  authorities 
should  recognize  the  necessity  for  aiding  in 
the  development  of  a  literature  for  children 
based  upon  national  legends  and  history; 
individuals  perhaps  cooperating  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  prices  for  the  best  works  of 
this  kind,  public  authorities  by  buying  such 
books  and  spreading  their  use  in  the  largest 
possible  measure  among  libraries  dealing 
with  children. 

III.  iQ.  5.  Buildings  for  popular  libraries  (M- 

Rouvez,  Bruxelles.) 

That  the  large  cities  should  provide  spe- 
cial and  individual  buildings  for  their  public 
libraries,  and  that  in  smaller  communities 
the  location  of  the  popular  library  should 
be  in  relation  with  the  school. 

IV.  Q.  6.  On  system  of  libraries  within  cities. 

(Miss     Palmgren,     Stockholm; 
MM.    Gittens.    Anvers;    Defre- 
cheux,  Liege;  Kenney,  Boston.) 
I.  That  popular  libraries  in  the  same  ju- 
risdiction should  be  as  far  as  possible  sys- 
tematized   under   a   central    administration 
with  a  view  to  realizing  the  utmost  econ- 
omy, to  uniformity  of  method,   and   espe- 
cially to  the  best  utilization  of  their  collec- 
tions. 


2.  That  the  personnel  of  branch  libraries, 
as    well   as   of   the   central    library,    should 
have  a  professional  training. 

3.  That  the  loaning  of  books  should  be 
facilitated    with   the  least   possible   restric- 
tion. 

THE   AMERICAN    PARTY 

Admirable  arrangements  had  been  made, 
thanks  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Faxon 
(whose  absence  from  the  party  was  univer- 
sally regretted),  with  the  Bureau  of  Univer- 
sity Travel,  for  a  special  trip  of  45  days'  ab- 
sence, covering  both  the  Brussels  event  and 
the  Oberammergau  performance  of  Sept.  4, 
at  the  moderate  charge  of  $385,  and  these  ar- 
rangements, as  will  be  seen  from  this  report, 
proved  universally  and  eminently  satisfactory, 
despite  the  hard  work  of  accomplishing  so 
much  of  travel  and  sight-seeing  within  so 
few  weeks.  Many  members  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  their  friends  took  advantage  of  this  ex- 
ceptional opportunity,  while  others  travelled 
individually.  The  following  is  a  full  list  of 
the  library  members  of  the  American  party, 
those  crossing  on  the  "Vaderland"  indicated 
by  a  small  capital  v  affixed,  those  present 
at  Oberammergau  by  an  o,  those  returning  on 
the  "Finland"  by  an  F,  and  on  the  "Winifre- 
dian"  by  a  w. : 

Ahern,  Miss  M.  E.,  ed.  Public  Libraries,  Chicago, 
111. 

Andrews,  Clement  Walker,  libn.  John  Crcrar  Lib., 
Chicago. 

Arctowsky,  Astor  Lib.,  New  York  City. 

Babbitt,  Miss  Grace  E.,  ref.  libn.  Pub.  Lib.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Bowerman,  G.  F..  and  Mrs.  Bowerman,  libn.  Pub. 
Lib.,  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  v. 

Bowker,  R.  R.,  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  New  York  City,  OF. 

Brockett,  Paul,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington. 
D.  C.,  F. 

Browning,  Miss  Eliza  G.,  libn.  Indianapolis  Pub. 
Lib.,  Indianapolis. 

Burnite  Miss  Caroline,  Cleveland  Pub.  Lib.,  Cleve- 
land,'O. 

Chapin,  Miss  Lydia  J.,  Pub.  Lib.,  Lincoln,  Mass., 
VOF. 

Coolidge,   Miss   Elsie  W.,   Boston  Pub.   Lib. 

Foote,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.,  instructor,  New  York  Pub, 
Lib.,  OF. 

Godard,  G.  S.,  libn.  Conn.  State  Lib.,  Hartford,  vow. 

Gray,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.,  chief,  Bindery  Dept., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Horsfall,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.,  Pub.  Lib.,  Newton, 
Mass.,  vow. 

Hubbard,   Miss   Anna   G.,   Cleveland   Pub.   Lib. 

Hunt,  Gaillard,  chief,  Manuscript  Div.,  Library  of 
Congress. 

Kenney,   W.   F..  trustee,   Boston  Pub.   Lib. 

Leland,  W.  G.,  Dept.  of  Historical  Research,  Car- 
negie Institute. 

Mann,  B.  Pickman,  and  Mrs.  Mann,  VOF. 

Miles,  Miss  A.  L.,  Carnegie  Lib.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  VOF. 

Moulton,  J.  G.,  Haverhill  Pub.  Lib.,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  vo. 

Nolan,  Dr.  E.  J.,  rec.  sec.  and  libn.,  Academy  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  VOF. 

Overton.  Miss  Florence,  New  York  Pub.  Lib.,  York- 
ville  Branch. 

Overton,  Miss  Jaqueline,  New  York  Pub.  Lib., 
Yorkville  Branch. 

Polk,  Miss  Mary,  libn.,  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands. 

Rankin,  Julia  A.,  director  libn.,  Carnegie  Lib.,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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Rowland,    Dunbar,     Director    of    Archives,    state    of 

Mississippi,  Jackson. 
Shapleigh,     Miss     Alice     W.,     Pub.     Lib.,     Newton, 

Mass.,  vow. 
Simpson,    Miss   Ida   D.,   New   York   Pub.    Lib.,    New 

York  City,  VOF. 
Skinner.    Miss    Margaret.    Catalog    Div.,    Pub.    Lib., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sperry,  Miss  Helen,  Silas  Bronson  Lib.,  Waterbury, 

Conn.,    VOF. 
Steiner,    Bernard    C.,    libn.,    Enoch    Pratt    Free    Pub. 

Lib.,   Baltimore,   Md. 
Stone,  Walter  King,  and  Mrs.   Stone,  University  of 

Missouri   Lib.,    Columbia,    Mo.,   vo. 
Sweet,  Miss  Belle,  libn..  Univ.  of  Idaho  Lib.,  Mos- 

ccw,   Idaho. 
Tallhurst,    Mrs.    Shelley,   trustee,    Los   Angeles   Pub. 

Lib. 
Temple.     Miss     Mabel.     Pub.     Lib.,     North     Adams, 

Mass.,  VF. 
Traubmann,  Miss  Genevieve,  libn.,  Northern  Normal 

and  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 
Trull,    Miss    Bertha    P.,    Massachusetts    Institute    of 

Technology   Lib.,   Boston,   Mass.,   VOF. 
Underbill,   Miss  Adelaide,  ref.   libn..  Vassar  College 

Lib.,   Poughkeepsie,   N.   Y.,  F. 

Utley,  G.  B.,  libn.,  Free  Pub.  Lib.,  Jacksonville,  v. 
Van  Laer,  A.  J.  F.,  libn.,  Div.  of  Manuscripts,  N.  Y. 

State    Lib.,   Albany. 
Wait,   Miss   M.   A.,   New  York  Pub.   Lib.,   Yorkville 

Branch. 

Wales,  Miss  Emma,  Pub.  Lib.,  Newton,  Mass.,  vow. 
Watson,    Miss    Carrie,    libn.,    University    of    Kansas, 

Lawrence,   Kan.,  VOF. 
Wilde,  Miss  Alice,  libn.,  Bloomingdale  Branch,  New 

York  Pub.   Lib. 

The  "Vadcrland"  party,  under  charge  of 
Dr.  C.  N.  Cole,  of  Oberlin  University,  num- 
bered in  all  37,  including  besides  three  joining 
other  travel  sections  of  the  bureau  the  fol- 
lowing non-professional  members  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  party : 

Bates,   Miss   Mary   E.    Webster.   Mass. 

Biircham.   Miss   Stella   S.,   Seattle,   Wash.,  VOF. 

Carpenter,  Miss  Jeanette,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Cedar  Falls,  vo. 

Chapin,    Miss    Elizabeth   G.,    Lincoln,   Mass.,   VOF. 

Clarke,    Miss   Harriet   S.,    Shannock,   R.    L,   VOF. 

Cole,  Prof.  C.  N.,  Oberlin  University,  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  VOF. 

Dyar,    Miss    Sarah   W.,    Newton,    Mass.,   vow. 

Libbie,  Fred.  R.  J.,  and  Mrs.  Libbie,  Dorchester, 
Mass..  VOF. 

Norris,    Mrs.    A.    Wilson,    Harrisburg,    Pa.,    VOF. 

Snyder,    Mrs.    F.    M.,   Leaven  worth,    Kan.,  VOF. 

Sperry,  Miss  Ruth  S.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  VOF. 

Trull,    Mrs.    S.    F.,   Woburn,    Mass.,   VOF. 

Walker.   Mrs.    Frank,    Louisville,   Ky.,   VOF. 

THE    PRE-CONFERENCE     TRIP 

The  A.  L.  A.  party  left  New  York  by  the 
Red  Star  Liner  "Vaderland"  on  Aug.  6,  and 
enjoyed  fair  weather  and  uneventful  voyage 
on  the  uncrowded  ship,  the  party  numbering 
nearly  half  the  first  cabin  passengers.  Suc- 
•  cessive  runs  of  355,  380,  366,  354,  360,  366, 
370,  366,  360,  114  miles  brought  the  party 
across  in  good  time,  and  early  risers  enjoyed 
on  Monday  morning,  Aug.  15,  a  welcome 
view  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  on  Tuesday 
morning,  Aug.  16  the  pleasant  banks  of  the 
Scheldt  as  they  sailed  up  the  river  to  Ant- 
werp, which  was  reached  after  breakfast  on 
that  morning.  None  cf  the  party  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  alternative  of  the  stay  in 
London,  and  all  journeyed  with  Dr.  Cole  to 
Paris  (Hotel  de  Jena),  where  they  enjoyed 
the  art  galleries  under  the  personal  guidance 


of  Dr.  H.  H.  Powers,  the  president  and  orig- 
inator of  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel, 
and  his  descriptive  lectures  on  the  several 
schools  of  painters  there  represented.  After 
a  well-filled  week  in  Paris,  the  party  made  a 
flying  trip  to  Holland,  spending  two  days  at 
The  Hague  (Hotel  Twee  Steden),  with  side 
trips  thence  to  Scheveningen  and  Amster- 
dam. They  reached  Brussels  on  Saturday, 
Aug.  27,  so  that  there  was  little  participation 
in  the  first  congress,  and  were  .quartered  in 
the  bustling  Grand  Hotel  or  in  the  preferable 
quiet  of  the  Hotel  des  Postes  and  Wiltcher's 
Hotel  in  the  upper  town.  Mr.  Godard  took 
a  full  day  in  the  archives  building  at  The 
Hague,  and  specially  emphasized  the  method 
there  of  handling  maps  and  folios  in  trays  or 
drawers,  which  could  be  pulled  out  to  their 
full  depth  by  means  of  extension  tracks  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  opened  doors  of  the 
cabinets. 

The  methods  of  the  Bureau  were  most  lib- 
eral and  convenient  in  permitting  individuals 
to  diverge  from  or  join  the  regular  routes, 
and  a  number  of  the  library  party  journeyed 
thus  independently,  Dr.  Nolan  dwelling  for 
some  days  at  the  corner  of  the  Vale  of  Roses 
and  the  Street  of  the  Old  Bag  at  Bruges,  and 
visiting  thence,  in  company  with  Mr.  Stone, 
the  Rector  Magnificus  of  the  venerable  Cath- 
olic university  at  Louvain,  and  the  remark- 
ably rich  library  housed  in  its  ancient  and 
sumptuous  building. 

POST-CONFERENCE    TRIP 

The  travel  plan  for  reaching  Oberammer- 
gau  Sunday,  Sept.  4,  made  it  necessary  for 
the  A.  L.  A.  party  to  leave  Brussels  Wednes- 
day morning,  Aug.  31,  before  the  close  of  the 
second  congress,  and  those  of  the  travel  party 
who  stayed  for  the  closing  afternoon  session 
were  obliged  to  take  a  later  midnight  train 
and  join  the  party  up  the  Rhine.  A  delay  of 
the  train  caused  an  unfortunate  but  unavoid- 
able misconnection  at  Liege,  so  that  the  party 
had  time  at  Coin  only  for  a  half  hour  visit 
to  the  great  Dom  before  continuing  by  rail 
to  Ccblenz  (Hotel  Bellevue).  The  early  start 
Thursday  morning  gave  the  party  an  enjoy- 
able boat  trip  on  the  most  storied  part  of  the 
Rhine  from  Coblenz  to  Bingen,  famous  in 
song  and  legend,  whence,  after  luncheon,  the 
party  journeyed  by  train  up  the  west  bank  of 
the  Rhine  to  Heidelberg,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  late  comers.  After  a  pleasant 
evening  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  annex  to  the 
Schloss  Hotel,  on  the  castle  heights,  com- 
manding the  beautiful  view  of  the  Neckar 
valley,  and  a  thorough  visit  the  next  morning 
to  the  famous  castle  —  some  of  the  party  later 
taking  the  funicular  down  below  and  visiting 
the  university  —  the  start  was  made  at  2.30 
for  Munich,  which  was  reached  late  in  the 
evening  for  the  stay  at  the  Rheinischer  Hof. 
On  Saturday  morning  the  start  was  made  at 
8.50  for  Oberammergau,  which  was  reached 
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at  about  11.30  o'clock.  On  this  post-confer- 
ence trip  Dr.  Cole  had  the  cooperation  of  Mr. 
R.  B.  Parker,  another  representative  of  the 
Bureau,  who  remained  with  the  party  till  the 
return  to  Munich,  whence  he  conducted  a 
special  party  of  nine  to  England,  and  at  Ober- 
animergau  the  party  had  also  the  benefit  of 
the  travel  experience  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Baker, 
who  remained  with  it  until  Interlaken,  whence 
a  special  party  started  under  his  guidance  for 
Italy. 

At  Oberammergau  the  rain  descended  and 
the  floods  came,  but  the  spirits  of  the  party 
were  not  dampened,  though  the  bad  weather 
continued  through  most  of  the  Swiss  journey. 
All  the  party  took  their  meals  at  the  new 
house  of  Anton  Lang,  and  made  speaking 
acquaintance  with  the  gentle  and  beautiful 
spirit  of  the  Oberammergau  "Christus," 
where  the  housewifely  energy  of  Frau  Lang, 
his  wife,  and  the  amiability  of  Fraulein  Lang, 
his  sister,  made  every  one  welcome  and  com- 
fortable. Many  of  the  party  were  quartered 
at  the  house  of  the  chorus  leader,  Jacob  Rutz, 
the  father  of  Frau  Lang.  Several  of  the 
party  took  a  drive  during  the  afternoon  to 
the  extraordinary  castle  of  Linderhof.  The 
Sunday  was  given  altogether  to  .the  Passion 
Play,  which  despite  the  disadvantages  of 
weather  made  the  inevitable  impression  of 
serious  and  noble  beauty  in  its  dramatic  ac- 
tion and  perfect  religious  fitness  upon  all  the 
party.  Excellent  seats  were  provided,  and 
their  allotment  by  the  Bureau  representatives 
satisfied  all.  The  stormy  morning  required 
the  use  of  bad-weather  costumes  by  the  per- 
formers, but  by  the  afternoon  the  brighter 
weather  permitted  the  brighter  garments  and 
gave  a  better  setting  for  the  performance. 
On  Monday  morn-ing  an  early  start  at  7.15 
was  made  for  Munich,  where  between  show- 
ers an  hour  and  a  half  drive  gave  an  exterior 
sight  of  most  of  the  objects  of  interest. 
After  luncheon  at  the  station  restaurant,  the 
oarty  started  on  the  eight-hour  journey  to 
Zurich  amid  torrents  of  rain.  At  Lindau,  on 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  a  change  was  made 
to  the  boat,  where  dinner  was  served  on  the 
way  to  Romanshorn,  whence  the  railroad 
journey  was  resumed  to  Zurich,  where  the 
Hotel  Continental  was  reached  still  amidst  a 
downpour  about  nine  o'clock.  The  party  was 
met  at  the  station  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Field  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  Vqge,  of  the  Concilium  Biblio- 
graphicum,  with  an  invitation  to  tarry  longer 
at  Zurich  to  see  some  of  its  bibliographical 
work  ^nd  some  of  the  city's  sights,  but  only 
the  most  ardent  travellers  were  able  to  see 
anything  of  Zurich  in  the  continuing  down- 
pour before  the  departure  Tuesday  morning 
at  8.55  for  Lucerne.  At  that  usually  charm- 
ing city  the  energetic  party  defied  the  drench- 
ing storm  and  saw  the  Lion  of  Lucerne,  and 
some  of  them  the  Glacier  Garden,  the  Cathe- 
dral and  the  old  bridge  before  luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  Bristol.  At  2.10  the  narrow  gauge 


train  over  the  Bruning  Pass  was  taken  for 
Interlaken,  but  it  was  presently  stopped  by  a 
landslide,  which  required  an  hour's  work  to 
clear  the  track.  The  wonderful  railway  jour- 
ney was  enjoyed  despite  the  rain  and,  an  hour 
late,  the  party  reached  Brienz  and  took  the 
boat  right  across  the  mountain  walled  Lake 
of  Brienz,  passed  the  Geissbach  Falls,  the 
rain  clouds  giving  fine  effects,  and  so  to  In- 
terlaken, where  the  drive  to  the  Hotel  Belle- 
vue  was  made  in  time  for  late  dinner.  After 
a  morning's  shopping  in  the  enticing  shops  of 
Interlaken,  an  afternoon  round  was  made  up 
the  Bernese  Oberland  Bahn  to  the  Staub- 
bach  at  Lauterbrunnen  and  over  the  Wengern 
Alp  railway  to  Scheidegg  and  so  round  to 
Grindelwald  for  the  return  journey  to  Inter- 
laken in  the  early  evening.  The  afternoon 
gave  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  storm,  and 
the  sight  of  the  fresh  snows  on  the  Jungfrau 
and  other  Alpine  summits  gave  added  splen- 
dor to  the  magnificent  scene,  while  a  snow 
avalanche  directly  across  the  valley  as  the 
train  passed  by  proved  an  exciting  episode. 
Thursday  morning  the  party  left  Interlaken 
and  presently  Switzerland  behind,  and  in  the 
evening  reached  Strassburg  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Hotel  Continental.  Here  some 
of  the  party  actually  visited  libraries,  the 
meager  Volksbibliothek,  started  in  recent 
years,  the  library  of  the  city,  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  city  and  local  history  and  like  sub- 
jects, and  that  pf  the  university,  to  which 
large  donations  were  sent  from  America  after 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  since  then 
through  the  agency  of  Col.  M.  Richards 
Muckly,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  portrait  oc- 
cupied a  conspicuous  space  in  the  library 
rooms.  A  visit  to  the  splendid  cathedral  and 
its  marvellous  clock,  and  a  drive  through  the 
old  city,  filled  the  morning,  and  after  early 
luncheon  start  was  made  on  the  final  journey 
to  Antwerp,  which  was  reached  via  Luxem- 
burg, and  after  a  quick  change  at  Brussels, 
about  eight  o'clock,  when  a  forced  march  was 
made  to  the  Hotel  Terminus.  After  Satur- 
day morning  shopping  and  the  last  luncheon 
on  shore,  the  procession  of  carriages  formed 
for  the  last  time  and  landed  the  returning 
wanderers,  26  in  number,  on  the  Red  Star 
Liner  "Finland." 

THE   RETURN   VOYAGE 

Promptly  at  2.15  the  ship  cast  off,  made 
her  way  down  the  Scheldt  and  about  mid- 
night at  Dover  received  her  quota  of  pas- 
sengers from  England,  among  them  two  more 
of  the  library  party,  vyho  reported  strenuous 
days  and  successful  sightseeing  in  Warwick, 
Leamington  and  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  in 
London.  The  purser's  table  on  the  "Finland" 
was  practically  filled  by  the  library  party,  and 
on  a  smooth  sea  the  ship  steamed  peacefully 
on  without  stirring  events  until  at  dinner  time 
on  Tuesday  a  wireless  message  reached  the 
voyagers  of  "Greetings  Winifredian  party," 
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sent  via  the  ''Bluecher"  from  the  "Winifre- 
dian/'  on  which  Mr.  Godard  and  six  others 
of  the  party  had  started  from  Liverpool  Sat- 
urday morning  at  ten  and  which  was  supposed 
to  be  about  two  hundred  miles  ahead.  Much 
cogitation,  erpecially  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Cole 
and  Mr.  Libbie,  resulted  in  the  following  des- 
patch, which  was  transmitted  to  the  "Wini- 
fredian"  via  an  intervening  ship  the  next 
morning : 

GODARD  —  "WINIFREDIAN  :" 

Agalbanado  acutilar  aggenero  affeutrer  adcsmace 
acclivity  agobiaron.  A.  L.  A. 

These  hieroglyphics  when  translated  from 
the  Marconi  code,  carried  by  all  ships  which 
have  wireless  equipment,  read  as  follows : 

Accept  our  joint  thanks.  All  arranged;  you  may 
now  come  home.  \Ve  all  unite  in  sending  you  our 
fondest  congratulations.  We  can  let  you  have 
rooms  on  the  first  floor.  Be  careful  not  to  com- 
promise our  interests  in  any  way.  No  further  leave 
of  absence  can  be  granted  you.  We  are  all  quite 
well.  A.  L.  A. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel  for  its  generally 
admirable  arrangements,  and  the  party  was 
especially  fortunate  in  having  as  leader  Pro- 
fessor Cole,  whose  management,  tact  and  un- 
failing good  nature  and  courtesy  won  unan- 
imous approval.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  homeward  journey  was  the 
presentation  to  him  of  the  minute  prepared 
by  Mr.  B.  P.  Mann  and  representing  unan- 
imously the  feeling  of  the  entire  party. 

WHEREAS,  Professor  Charles  Nelson  Cole,  of  Ober- 
lin.  Ohio,  has  been,  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  the  leader 
of  a  party  leaving  New  York  for  Europe  Aug.  6, 
1910,  and  expecting  to  reach  New  York  on  return 
Sept.  19,  1910,  of  which  party  most  of  the  under- 
signed have  been  members  all  the  time,  some  of  the 
original  party  having  departed  on  the  way,  but  left 
with  the  ethers  the  assurance  of  their  accord  with 
this  memorial; 

This  memorial  is  to  indicate  that  Professor  Cole 
has  endxarcd  himself  to  us  by  his  geniality,  constant 
courtesy  and  patience  under  all  the  perplexities 
and  difficulties  incident  to  the  conduct  of  so  large 
a  party,  and  that  his  care  and  exactitude  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  manifold  duties  have  ensured  to  us 
all  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  convenience; 

That  we  shall  all  hold  in  grateful  remembrance 
our  association  with  Professor  Cole,  and  beg  him 
to  accept  from  us  a  small  token  of  such  rcmem/ 
brance,  that  he  may  also  remember  us. 

The  company  was  called  together  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  when  the  memorial  was  for- 
mally presented  by  Mr.  B.  Pickman  Mann  to 
Dr.  Cole,  after  which  came  a  few  words  of 
appreciation  by  Mr.  Bowker  and  Dr.  Nolan, 
to  all  of  v.hich  Dr.  Cole  made  brief  response. 

The  "Finland"  party  reached  New  York 
without  mishap  or  further  incident  on  Mon- 
day afternoon,  Sept.  19,  and  learned  later  that 
the  "Winiftedian"  party  had  distanced  them 
to  land  by  reaching  Boston  Monday  morning. 

So  endeth  the  chronicle  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
internattorja!  expedition  of  1910! 


THE  PLAYGROUND  CONFERENCE 
AND  THE  CLEVELAND  PLAY- 
GROUNDS 

NOTES  ON  LIBRARY  AFFILIATION 

"PUBLIC  recreation  is  to-day  the  largest 
unorganized,  ignorantly  administered  section 
of  American  public  affairs,"  says  Dr.  Gulick, 
former  president  of  the  Playground  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

Interest  in  this  new  problem  of  recrea- 
tion is  not  lacking  however,  as  shown  by 
the  number  and  character  of  delegates  at- 
tending the  Play  Congress  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  last  June.  There  were  over  250  dele- 
gates from  all  over  the  country  with  about 
an  equal  number  from  Rochester  itself.  The 
church,  the  school,  the  library  and  state  in- 
stitutions of  correction  were  all  represented 
by  official  delegates  as  well  as  the  play- 
grounds and  social  settlements.  A  glance  at 
the  subjects  and  the  names  of  the  speakers 
on  the  program  showed  that  the  Rochester 
Congress  would  not  confine  itself  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  playgrounds  and  playground 
methods  and  activities  alone.  This  particu- 
lar part  of  the  question  loomed  large,  of 
course,  with  all  its  brand  new  problems  of 
equipment  and  management,  but  the  real 
question  before  the  Congress  seemed  to  be 
that  of  cooperation  and  organization  in  the 
broadest  sense,  in  order  to  attain  the  proper 
use  of  all  the  facilities  and  opportunities 
for  recreation  in  a  city. 

As  to  the  playgrounds  in  particular,  the  re- 
ports showed  336  cities  now  maintaining 
them,  and  195  cities  seeking  to  establish 
them.  Mr.  De  Groot,  of  Chicago,  said  that 
the  problem  that  confronted  the  playground 
people  was  one  characteristically  American 
in  that  it  had  come  upon  us  with  a  rush, 
and  that  the  manufacturers  had  risen  to  the 
occasion  with  characteristic  promptitude  and 
flooded  the  market  with  mechanical  devices. 
He  insisted  that  a  trained  leader  of  the 
right  personality  was  the  first  essential.  Per- 
haps some  likeness  and  relation  to  library 
work  may  be  discovered  here. 

How  wide  the  scope  of  the  "properly  or- 
ganized public  recreation"  might  be,  was  in- 
dicated by  the  discussion  of  the  regulation 
of  public  dance  halls  and  moving  picture 
shows,  private  and  commercial  enterprises 
though  they  be ;  for  they  furnish,  even  more 
than  baseball,  recreation  for  the  mass  of 
the  people.  Mrs.  Charles'  H.  Israels,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Amusements  and 
Vacation  Resources  of  Working  Girls,  New 
York  City,  told  of  the  two  model  free-for- 
all  dance  halls  recently  opened  in  New 
York  and  operated  to  compete  \vith  the  old 
dance  halls'  attractions  of  good  floors,  good 
music,  and  even  the  vaudeville  features,  the 
supervision  so  little  in  evidence  as  not  ^  to 
be  noticed  by  the  patrons.  Mr.  John  Collier, 
of  the  National  Board  of  Censorship  of  Mo- 
tion Pictures,  discussed  this  new  form  of 
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<lrarr.;i,  popular  and  low-priced  as  never 
drama  was  before, —  the  real  ''people's  thc- 
atre." 

ivrha))<  the  report  on  Story-telling  by 
Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore,  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Story-telling,  showed  most  decidedly  the 
beginnings  of  co-operative  work.  Requests 
were  Tin  out  by  the  chairman  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  all  over  the  country, 
asking  for  a  report  upon  story-telling  in  the 
delegates'  particular  city.  In  how  many  in- 
stitutions was  it  carried  on,  regularly  or  ir- 
regularly by  volunteer  or  professional  story- 
tellers or  by  persons  whose  regular  duties  in- 
cluded story-telling?  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller, 
secretary  of  the  National  Housing  Associa- 
tion, and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Playground  Association  of  America, 
says  of  the  report  which  came  of  this  en- 
quiry : 

"An  almost  unending  series  of  possibili- 
ties of  great  value  were  disclosed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
upon  Story-telling  at  the  Fourth  Annual 
Playground  Congress  held  recently  at 
Rochester.  I  look  for  great  developments  in 
this  direction  during  the  coming  year.  To 
many  of  the  delegates  at  that  convention  it 
was  a  totally  new  idea  in  children's  work 
and  one  that  offered  immediate  practical 
possibilities.  Personally  I  consider  the  work 
of  the  greatest  value  and  hope  it  may  be 
extended  very  rapidly." 

This  report  was  published  in  the  September 
number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  p.  404. 

In  the  discussion  which  !'o;i  •  •  ;'  the  re- 
port some  of  the  "immediate  practical  pos- 
sibilities of  story-telling"  were  demon- 
strated. Mr.  Setimas  McManus  opened  the 
discussion  by  telling  a  story.  And  what  a 
story  it  was !  Of  the  king  who  was  so  great 
a  gentleman  that  no  one  —  no  one  in  all  the 
world  —  could  make  him  say  "You're  a  liar !" 
A  little  breathless,  satisfied  silence  at  the 
close,  then  thunderous  applause  from  the 
crowded  room.  As  soon  as  he  could  make 
himself  heard  again,  Mr.  McManus  gave  the 
theory  of  story-telling:  "There's  a  moral  to 
the  story  I  just  told  ye  —  but  first  —  Did  ye 
like  it?"  Applause.  "Well,  then,  hang  the 
moral !" 

The  story  was  liked  so  well  that  another 
impromptu  program  was  arranged  in  which 
Miss  Tyler,  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
bran',  and  Mr.  McManus  took  part.  It  came 
one  evening  after  the  close  of  the  regular 
program,  and  after  midnight,  at  the  close 
of  a  strenuous  sixteen  hour  day,  a  large 
crowd  listened  with  delight  to  a  "Just  so" 
story  and  "Billie  Burns'  trip  to  the  moon." 

In  the  discussion  of  Miss  Moore's  report 
the  work  of  the  various  cities  in  story-telling 
was  shown.  It  developed  that  most  of  it  is 
regularly  carried  on  in  the  libraries  by  pro- 
fessional story-tellers  or  assistants  whose 
regular  duties  include  story-telling. 

In    Cleveland   since   the    beginning   of   the 


organization  of  playgrounds,  story-telling 
has  been  regularly  carried  on  in  them  by 
the  public  library  assistants.  This  year 
there  have  been  ten  municipal  playgrounds 
besides  those  in  connection  with  the  summer 
schools.  Each  playground  has  been  in  charge 
of  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman,  col- 
lege students  and  graduates  of  the  Normal 
School.  The  Director  of  Children's  Work 
in  conference  with  the  Superintendent  of 
playgrounds  worked  out  a  schedule  provid- 
ing for  two  story  hours  a  week  for  each 
playground.  Definite  hours  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  were  set  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  other  playground  activities.  The 
Director  of  Children's  Work  nas  invited  to 
give  a  talk  on  story-telling  to  the  play- 
ground leaders  at  one  of  their  meetings  in 
the  City  Hall. 

From  the  experience  here  in  Cleveland 
deductions  upon  several  points  may  be  drawn. 
There  have  been  volunteer  story-tellers  in 
the  playgrounds  as  well  as  the  story-tellers 
from  the  library  who  are  regularly  scheduled 
from  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Children's 
Work  for  this,  and  who  come  to  it  with 
the  fund  of  stories  and  experience  from  their 
winter's  work  in  the  library.  Volunteer  ser- 
vice from  the  playground  side  is  not  to  be 
obviously  discouraged.  If  the  volunteer 
story-teller  has  real  ability,  she  works  out 
successfully  in  interesting  the  children,  and 
her  success  is  felt  in  the 'library  by  the  chil- 
dren's asking  for  the  books  with  the  stories. 
The  stories  told,  too,  it  is  found  should  be 
the  simple  ones,  of  ready  appeal  to  the  chil- 
dren's interests,  and  should  be  told  with  the 
greatest  simplicity  of  manner  in  the  telling. 

As  to  the  circulation  of  books  on  the  play- 
ground, no  library  can  afford  to  sacrifice 
good  books,  and  it  is  bad  to  introduce  chil- 
dren to  books  which  are  already  in  poor  con- 
dition. There  is  no  opportunity  for  the  ad- 
equate supervision  of  the  use  of  books  upon 
the  playgrounds  so  the  question  becomes  one 
of  the  sacrifice,  or  supplying  books  in  bad 
condition.  Yet  a  very  important  point  may 
be  lost  if  the  connection  is  not  made  between 
the  stories  and  the  books,  so  arrangements 
were  made  to  have  the  children  from  the 
playgrounds  visit  the  libraries  in  groups  with 
the  playground  leaders.  The  libraries  wel- 
comed as  many  of  these  visits  as  could  be 
made. 

How  well  this  cooperation  has  worked  out 
is  shown  in  the  spirit  of  the  following  inci- 
dent:  a  group  of  children  from  a  playground 
on  the  West  Side  were  taken  from  a  day's 
outing  to  a  park  on  the  south  side  of  town. 
They  were  near  a  branch  library.  The  lead- 
er telephoned  and  asked  to  bring  the  chil- 
dren for  a  story  and  a  visit  to  another 
branch  library  in  their  city.  They  were  made 
very  welcome.  It  would  seem  that  in  this 
cooperation  the  library  is  extending  its  use- 
fulness and  perhaps  is  helping  to  solve  the 
new  American  problem. 

RHODA  C.  SHEPARD. 
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LIBRARY      WEEK     AT      SAGAMORE, 
LAKE  GEORGE,  SEPT.  18-25 

THE  2Oth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Library  Association  was  held  at  the  Saga- 
more on  Lake  George,  Sept.  18-25.  The 
official  register  shows  an  attendance  of 
157  persons.  Of  the  121  coming  from  the 
state,  59  were  from  the  Greater  New  York. 
Outside  the  state,  the  attendance  ranged 
from  Finland  to  California.  Finland  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Holmberg,  head  of  the 
People's  College  at  Borga,  and  Norway  and 
Sweden  by  three  members  of  the  Pratt  In- 
stitute Library  class  of  1911.  The  weather 
was  good  for  the  most  part,  and  everything 
favored  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

The  conference  was  opened  on  Monday 
evening,  Sept.  19,  by  the  president,  Mr. 
W.  Dawson  Johnston,  librarian  of  Columbia 
University  (for  his  address,  "The  librarian  as 
an  educator,"  sec  p.  437).  Mr.  W.  R.  East- 
man, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  library 
institutes,  offered  some  interesting  comments 
on  the  annual  report  of  the  committee, 
which  had  already  appeared  in  the  July 
number  of  Neiv  York  Libraries.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  report  was  opened  by  Miss 
N.  L.  Ruckteshler,  who  testified  to  the  stim- 
ulating effect  of  such  meetings  in  her  own 
and  other  communities.  She  was  followed 
by  Miss  Askew,  who  said  the  New  Jersey 
round  tables  are .  very  informal.  They  are 
chiefly  teaching  institutes,  the  members  often 
devoting  the  session  to  some  one  topic  which 
may  be  of  use  to  all.  The  treasurer's  report 
was  then  presented,  showing  a  balance  of 
$517.70  in  the  treasury.  In  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Clarence  B.  Lester,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  legislation,  his  report  was  read 
by  Mr.  Solis-Cohen.  Mr.  Lester  stated  that 
in  the  number  and  significance  of  laws  passed, 
the  even  year  is  usually  unimportant  because 
of  the  small  number  of  legislatures  in  ses- 
sion, and  1910  follows  this  general  rule. 
Kentucky  passed  one  of  the  few  important 
libr.ary  laws  of  the  year,  creating  a  library 
commission.  It  shall  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of 
four  years.  One  member  shall  be  a  woman 
appointed  from  a  list  of  three  suggested  by 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  The  com- 
mission shall  appoint  a  secretary  as  its  chief 
executive  officer  at  a  salary  of  not  more  than 
$1500.  The  total  annual  appropriation  is 
$6000.  In  closing  its  report,  the  committee 
directed  the  attention  of  members  of  the  as- 
sociation to  the  opportunity  for  some  effort 
throughout  the  state,  especially  in  the  cities 
and  larger  villages,  toward  more  direct  and 
effective  service  in  the  practical  guidance  of 
the  civic  work  of  the  community.  Coopera- 
tion between  the  local  libraries  would  afford 
much  assistance  in  effective  service.  Miss 
Rose  Murray  then  announced  that  during  the 
week  she  would  give  informal  demonstrations 
of  the  methods  of  binding  and  repairing  books 


in  use  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and 
that  Miss  J.  H.  Crissey  would  do  the  same 
for  the  methods  of  cleaning  and  repairing 
books  in  the  Troy  Public  Library.  The  pres- 
ident announced  the  following  committees: 
Nominating:  Mary  W.  Plummer,  J.  I.  Wryer, 
Jr.,  Walter  L.  Brown.  Resolutions:  Arthur 

E.  Bostwick,  Frank  P.  Hill,  Caroline  M.  Un- 
derhill.    Auditing:  Asa  Wynkoop. 

Tuesday  morning's  session  was  devoted  to 
the  inter-relation  of  libraries.  Mr.  J.  I. 
Wyer,  Jr.,  director  of  the  State  Library,  read 
a  paper  on  the  relation  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  to  the  work  of  college  and 
reference  libraries,  which  will  appear  in  full 
in  New  York  Libraries.  Miss  A.  E.  Sanborn, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Sibley,  Miss  Edith  Clarke,  Mr. 

F.  P.  Hill  and  others  shared  in  the  discussion 
which  followed.    Dr.  R.  H.  Whitten  and  Mr. 
F.  C.  Hicks  discussed  the  work  of  the  special 
library  and  its  relation  to  the  general  library. 
Dr.  Whitten  spoke  of  the  library  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service   Commission   of   New  York   City. 
He  displayed  the  poster  which  was  distrib- 
uted among  the  600  employees  of  the  com- 
mission,   whose    work    involves    the    laying 
down  of  policies  of  tremendous  importance. 
The  poster  states  that  the  library  consists  of 
a  working  collection  of  2600  volumes  and  6000 
pamphlets.     Its  purpose  is  to  keep  in  touch 
with  progress   the   world  over ;   to   have   the 
facts  always  at  hand,  to  avoid  going  over  old 
ground,  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 
In  order  to  have  the  material  quickly  at  hand, 
they  try  to  index  the  information  contained 
in  books  and  periodicals  and  not  the  titles  or 
sets  of  books.    As  the  library  becomes  more 
specialized,  it  is  more  possible  as  well  as  more 
important  to  index  in  this  way.     Mr.  Hicks's 
paper  will  soon  appear  in  the  JOURNAL. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  re- 
ception committee:  The  Misses  Underbill, 
Casamajor,  Matthews,  Prescott,  Keller,  Coit, 
and  Askew. 

The  session  of  Tuesday  evening  was  given 
over  to  a  very  interesting  illustrated  lecture 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Abrams,  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Visual  Instruction  on  the  history  and  to- 
pography of  the  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Champlain  region.  This  lecture,  together 
with  a  fine  exhibit  of  framed  wall  pictures 
and  hand  photographs  was  designed  to  set 
forth  the  work  of  the  division.  Mr.  Abrams 
prefaced  his  lecture  with  a  brief  synopsis  of 
that  work.  He  spoke  of  the  large  number 
of  wall  pictures,  hand  photographs,  and  lan- 
tern slides  which  might  be  loaned  to  libra- 
ries, schools  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions throughout  the  state,  and  said  that  the 
division  was  preparing  to  circularize  more 
extensively  than  heretofore  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  its  work.  He  wanted  the  coop- 
eration of  the  libraries  in  getting  quickly  to 
the  would-be  borrower  information  in  regard 
to  the  rules  governing  the  loan  of  material, 
and  he  wanted  the  libraries  to  be  more  fre- 
quent borrowers  than  they  are  now.  The 
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Mural  Proof  Studios  of  Brooklyn  sent  a 
representative  exhibition  of  their  large  can- 
vases designed  for  the  wall  decoration  of 
libraries  and  school-houses.  Together  with 
the  pictures  from  the  State  Division  of  Vis- 
ual Instruction  they  were  hung  during  the 
week. 

The  topic  of  the  Wednesday  morning  ses- 
sion was  "Poetry  in  the  children's  room." 
Miss  Agnes  Cowing,  of  Pratt  Institute  Li- 
brary, presided.  The  first  number  of  the 
program  was  a  paper  by  Miss  M.  W.  Plum- 
mer,  of  which  the  following  abstract  was 
prepared  by  the  author:  Poetry  applied  to 
life.  Reasons:  it  opens  our  eyes  and  ears 
to  the  poetry  about  us  in  nature  and  in  life. 
It  offers  through  its  scope  and  variety  a  re- 
source developing  as  we  develop  from  chil- 
dren through  youth,  through  the  successive 
stages  of  manhood.  It  is  a  powerful  lever 
for  raising  the  level  of  life  and  conduct, 
through  the  combination  of  emotion,  thought, 
and  aspiration  which  we  find  in  most  of  the 
best  poetry.  It  has  the  transforming  power 
of  all  imaginative  work,  giving  color,  depth, 
and  height  to  our  too  often  drab,  level,  un- 
rcsonant  living.  It  is  the  best  which  we 
have  for  the  ideal.  Through  it  we  attain  the 
vision  without  which  the  people  perish.  Chil- 
dren's librarians  in  many  libraries  have  been 
experimenting  with  poetry  on  their  bulletins, 
in  the  reading  aloud  of  poems  in  the  story- 
hour,  and  have  confirmed  their  theory  that 
the  majority  of  children  like  poetry  for  its 
rhythm  and  rhyme,  that  some  are  sensitive 
to  words,  and  that  many  others  get  a  pleasure 
from  it  they,  nor  we,  cannot  assign  to  any 
one  feature  of  it;  undefinable,  but  none  the 
less  a  pleasure.  Why  does  the  interest  in 
and  love  of  poetry  stop  with  school  days,  as 
it  generally  does,  if  not  earlier?  Music  has 
its  supporters  who  do  not  allow  it  to  be  neg- 
lected, theaters  constantly  suggest  the  drama, 
exhibitions  of  sculpture  and  painting  are  al- 
ways with  us,  but  there  is  no  one  to  present 
and  foster  the  claim  of  poetry.  There  are 
no  gatherings  in  great  halls  or  on  street  cor- 
ners to  hear  the  reading  and  reciting  of  poe- 
try, there  is  but  little  poetry  of  value  in  the 
school  readers,  and  little  is  learned  in  the 
modern  home  as  in  the  home  of  the  past. 
There  will  be  certain  dangers  to  be  avoided 
in  our  use  of  poetry;  it  must  not  be  made  a 
fad.  The  appeal  of  the  higher  kinds  of  poe- 
try must  always  be  kept  in  view.  The  me- 
chanizing of  the  poem,  making  it  a  means  to 
some  utilitarian  end,  must  be  made  impos- 
sible, and  there  should  be  an  academic  stand- 
ard of  poems  for  reading,  for  those  readers 
unfamiliar  with  and  uncritical  of  verse.  In- 
deed no  one  should  attempt  the  reading  of 
poetry  to  children  who  is  not  truly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  best  poetry.  At  the  same  time  the 
problem  of  maintaining  the  child's  interest  in 
poetry  through  the  adolescent  period  and  re- 
evoking  in  the  adult  the  poetic  imagination 
of  childhood  is  one  that  should  engage  the 


attention  of  all  lovers  of  poetry  and  believers 
in  it,  whether  they  be  librarians  or  not,  but 
it  should  particularly  interest  librarians. 

Miss  Plummer  was  followed  by  Miss  Anna 
C.  Tyler,  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
who  told  of  a  branch  library  frequented  by 
the  pupils  of  a  trade  school  for  girls,  many 
of  whom  do  not  care  for  the  books  in  the 
children's  room.  Miss  Tyler  tried  with  great 
success,  in  her  story  hour,  the  reading  of 
Tennyson's  idyl  of  Launcelot  and  Elaine. 
Prefacing  her  reading  with  enough  historical 
setting  to  make  the  story  easily  compre- 
hended, and  telling  the  tale  in  parts,  she 
found  no  difficulty  in  holding  their  attention. 
The  results  were  not  so  good  when  she  took 
the  idyls  in  order.  The  wandering  attention 
of  her  hearers  must  first  be  made  captive  by 
some  great  poem  before  they  would  follow 
the  lesser.  Miss  C.  W.  Hewins  deprecated 
the  fact  that  children  no  longer  committed  to 
memory  good  poetry  as  formerly,  and  cited 
the  many  good  poems  to  be  found  in  the 
school  readers  of  fifty  to  eighty  years  ago. 
Miss  Clara  W.  Hunt  spoke  briefly  of  the 
child's  welfare  exhibit  to  be  held  in  Novem- 
ber in  the  Seventh  Regiment  armory  in  New 
York.  A  careful  selection  of  anthologies  for 
children  was  displayed. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  was  opened 
by  the  president,  who  called  the  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  Coit,  to  the  chair.  The  topic  of 
the  session  was  reading  for  rural  communi- 
ties, and  Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer.  of 
the  New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  was 
the  first  speaker.  She  spoke  of  the  conditions 
of  rural  life.  Farming  has  become  a  science, 
and  the  need  of  scientific  training  is  duly  ap- 
preciated so  far  as  the  boys  in  a  family  are 
concerned,  but  has  not  yet  been  felt  as  a 
necessity  for  the  girls.  The  boy  has  been 
made  content  to  stay  on  the  farm  by  teaching 
him  how  to  deal  scientifically  with  the  live 
stock  and  the  crops.  The  question  is  to 
make  the  girl  satisfied  with  her  task  by  put- 
ting some  science  into  her  work  and  making 
her  feel  that  it  is  an  intelligent  and  interest- 
ing occupation.  The  living  conditions  in  rural 
communities  are  frequently  deplorable.  There 
is  great  need  of  arousing  interest  in  books 
and  articles  relating  to  sanitation  and  nutri- 
tion. The  college  at  Ithaca  conducts  corre- 
spondence courses  for  farmers'  wives,  and  is 
prepared  to  refer  to  experts  any  questions 
in  regard  to  household  chemistry  which  may 
be  sent.  The  college  will  welcome  the  co- 
operation of  libraries  in  preparing  lists  of 
reading,  in  starting  clubs,  and  in  circulating 
g-ood  literature  among  the  rural  population. 
There  is  need  of  such  books  as  Abbott's 
"Training  of  parents,"  Saleeby's  writings  and 
works  on  eugenics.  Miss  Zaidee  Brown, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  reading  of 
rural  communities,  stated  that  in  New  York 
state  about  one  and  three-fourths  million 
people  live  in  small  villages  and  the  open 
country,  and  the  great  majority  of  these  — 
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probably  from  80  to  90  per  cent.  —  have  not 
the  use  of  a  public  library.  In  the  smaller 
villages  that  have  libraries,  the  amount  of 
use  in  proportion  to  the  population  is  more 
than  three  times  that  of  the  state  as  a  whole, 
and  this  in  spite  of  short  hours,  small  collec- 
tions and  untrained  service.  The  plan  last 
year  was  to  work  by  counties,  enlisting  a 
group  of  persons  in  each  locality.  Owing  to 
pressure  of  other  work,  but  little  has  been 
done,  but  enough  to  show  that  at  least  one 
person  on  the  central  committee  should  be 
able  to  give  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  work. 
The  plan  was  to  work  as  far  as  possible 
through  existing  organizations,  such  as  wom- 
en's clubs,  teachers'  institutes,  and  county 
and  state  fairs.  A  sample  travelling  library 
has  been  exhibited  at  two  county  and  the  last 
two  state  fairs.  Two  changes  facilitate  the 
work :  one,  that  by  a  change  in  the  state  edu- 
cation law  the  school  libraries  may  be  used 
by  others  than  teachers  and  pupils,  subject  to 
tules  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation ;  the  other,  that  hereafter  the  travel- 
ling libraries  sent  out  by  the  state  for  general 
reading  will  cost  less.  The  first  25  books  are 
to  be  absolutely  free.  If  more  are  desired, 
they  may  be  obtained  by  paying  a  fee  of  50 
cents  for  each  25  books. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Miss 
Webster  said  the  Geneseo  library  sent  out 
travelling  libraries  through  the  county.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  select  books  for  them.  The 
country  store  is  also  the  country  library,  and 
the  books  obtained  there  are  a  pretty  poor 
sort  of  training  for  boys  and  girls.  Miss 
Askew  spoke  of  the  large  circulation  of  the 
Fireside  Companion  and  the  false  ideas  of 
life  gained  from  such  publications.  Miss 
Rose,  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
spoke  of  the  little  social  intercourse  between 
the  women  of  farming  communities  and  the 
value  of  some  topic  of  interest  and  study 
which  would  bring  them  together.  Fifteen 
thousand  women  of  the  state  are  taking  the 
correspondei  ce  courses  in  poultry,  horticul- 
ture, the  dairy,  and  general  agriculture,  and 
the  college  would  be  very  glad  to  send  regis- 
tration cards  to  the  libraries  for  distribution. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Miss  M.  W.  Plummer,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  normal  schools,  Miss  Helen 
Rex  Keller  read  her  report,  and  Miss  M.  E. 
Hall,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  high 
schools,  read  the  report  of  that  committeee. 
In  these  record?  of  progress  are  the  follow- 
ing items:  At  the  Geneseo  Normal  School, 
a  course  for  teacher  librarians  will  be  in- 
augurated this  year.  Such  a  course  is  also 
being  opened  in  the  School  of  Education  in 
Chicago.  The  subject  of  libraries  as  related 
to  schools  was  presented  in  three  papers  at 
the  annual  University  convocation.  A  library 
conference  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  has  been  planned.  Lists  use- 
ful  to  high  school  librarians  have  been 
printed  in  New  York  Libraries.  The  commit- 


tee has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  high 
school  libraries  movement  throughout  the 
country,  and  feels  that  there  has  been  during 
the  year  a  decided  awakening  of  interest  both 
in  the  schools  themselves  and  in  the  public 
libraries.  Mr.  Wiswell,  state  school  inspector, 
then  gave  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of 
the  New  York  school  libraries,  closing  with 
the  prediction  that  their  highest  usefulness  is 
yet  to  come.  Miss  Clatworthy,  of  Dayton, 
spoke  briefly  of  her  recent  visits  to  European 
libraries. 

Friday  evening  the  association  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Frank  Moore 
Colby  read  some  chapters  from  his  forthcom- 
ing book  of  essays.  Miss  E.  L.  Foote  then 
gave  a  report  on  salaries  and  methods  in 
English,  libraries,  which  will  probably  appear 
in  the  JOURNAL. 

Saturday  morning  a  report  on  Reading  for 
inmates  of  penal  institutions  was  presented 
by  Miss  E.  P.  Clarke,  of  the  committee,  and 
some  interesting  notes  on  the  Brussels  con- 
ference made  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker  were  read 
by  Miss  Mabel  Haines.  Mr.  Gaillard  moved 
that  the  "Committee  on  legislation  be  author- 
ized to  prepare  a  bill  for  submission  to  the 
state  legislature  for  better  protection  from 
theft  of  property  of  public  and  corporate  li- 
braries of  the  state."  Mr.  Hill  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library  has  drafted  an  act  to  be  introduced 
to  the  legislature  this  year,  and  asked  to  have 
the  motion  amended  so  that  the  bill  might  be 
introduced  this  year.  Carried.  The  reports 
of  the  auditing  committee  and  committee  on 
resolutions  were  then  read.  The  committee 
on  resolutions  expressed  its  "appreciation  of 
the  efforts  of  the  officers  and  committees  who 
have  done  so  much  to  make  the  meeting  a 
professional  and  <=ocial  success ;  and  especially 
to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Gaillard,  who,  this  year, 
as  for  many  years  past,  has  labored  untir- 
ingly to  that  end,  we  wish  particularly  to 
thank  the  friends  who  have  added  interest  to 
our  program,  especially  Mr.  Frank  Moore 
Colby,  Dr.  Alfred  W.  Abrams,  Chief  of  the 
State  Division  of  Visual  Instruction,  and 
Mr.  L.  O.  Wiswell,  State  Inspector  of  School 
Libraries.  To  Mr.  W.  K.  Bixby  and  Mr.  T. 
B.  Simpson,  summer  residents  of  this  charm- 
ing region,  who  have  extended  many  cour- 
tesies to  our  members,  we  desire  to  return 
grateful  acknowledgment ;  and  we  wish  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  of  the  use  of  boats 
and  tennis  courts  and  bowling  alleys,  so  free- 
ly offered  by  the  management  of  the  Saga- 
more." The  report  of  the  committee  on  nom- 
inations was  then  read,  and  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  coming  year:  president, 
Frank  P.  Hill;  vice-president,  William  F. 
Seward;  secretary,  Harriet  B.  Prescott; 
treasurer,  Edwin  White  Gaillard.  The  meet- 
ing was  then  adjourned. 

MARY  L.  DAVIS,  Secretary. 
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A.   L.  A.   PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 
SECTION 

THE  Professional  Training  Section  of  the 
American  Library  Association  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Mackinac,  July  2. 

The  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  two  main  topics,  "Essentials  of  a 
good  library  school"  and  "The  apprentice 
class."  Informal  discussions  by  many  of  the 
librarians  present  added  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest in  the  meeting. 

In  her  discussion  of  "The  essentials  of  a 
good  library  school,"  Miss  Edith  Tpbitt,  of 
the  Omaha  Public  Library,  emphasized  the 
importance  of  a  complete  equipment.  She 
said,  "This  equipment  should  contain  not 
only  representative  collections  of  classes  of 
books  usually  found  in  a  public  library,  but 
must  also  contain  a  map  collection,  picture 
collections,  documents,  publications  of  soci- 
eties, reference  books  both  foreign  and  Eng- 
lish, a  full  collection  of  trade  bibliographies, 
when  possible  some  special  collections,  and  as 
much  more  material  as  may  be  necessary  to 
form  a  basis  for  the  instruction  of  students 
who  are  to  become  librarians  of  various 
classes  of  libraries." 

Other  phases  of  the  topic  considered  by 
Miss  Tobitt  were  those  of  entrance  re- 
quirements to  library  schools,  the  selection 
of  student  candidates  and  the  importance 
of  giving  attention  in  library  schools  to  the 
business  and  financial  side  of  library  work 
and  to  the  social  extension  work  of  the  li- 
brary. In  conclusion  the  speaker  said, 
"There  are  some  schools  in  existence  which 
are  purporting  to  teach  in  full  all  details 
of  our  profession  when  in  reality  only  the 
most  elementary  instruction  is  being  given, 
frequently  by  means  of  trifling  collections  of 
books  and  to  students  who  are  wholly  unpre- 
pared. Schools  of  this  class  and  those 
teaching  only  technical  work  should  be 
avoided  by  the  student  who  works  with  the 
end  in  view  of  giving  the  best  of  himself 
in  the  service  of  the  "public." 

Purd  B.  Wright,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  William  F.  Yust,  of  the 
Louisville  Free  Public  Library,  led  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question. 

The  apprentice  class  in  the  large  library 
was  discussed  by  Miss  Jessie  Welles,  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  and  by  Miss 
Alice  Shepard,  of  the  City  Library  Associa- 
tion of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Miss  Welles  described  the  work  of  the 
apprentice  class  at  Pittsburgh,  where  there 
are  three  groups  of  lectures,  as  follows: 

1.  A   group   treating  of   library   technique 
designed  to  give  the  student  a  general  survey 
of    the    subject    and    special    instruction    in 
the  systems  used  in  the  Pittsburgh  Library. 

2.  A  group  planned  to  familiarize  the  stu- 


dent with  the  work  of  the  Pittsburgh  Li- 
brary, of  other  Pittsburgh  institutions  and 
with  local  conditions  and  history. 

3.  A  group  on  general  history  and  liter- 
ature designed  to  acquaint  t)ie  student  with 
the  best  books  on  these  subjects. 

The  courses  are  given  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  each  one  selected  for  his 
ability  to  deal  practically  with  the  subject 
in  question. 

The  work  of  the  apprentice  class  at  the 
Springfield  Library  was  described  by  Miss 
Shepard.  In  conclusion  she  said,  "The  main 
advantages  of  the  apprentice  system  with  us 
have  been ; 

"i.  The  actual  addition  in  service  of  sev- 
eral persons  to  the  working  force  of  the 
library  through  the  busiest  months  of  the 
year. 

"2.  The  reflex  benefit  upon  the  staff  through 
their  work  in  teaching  the  class. 

"3.  Provision  for  eligible  list  of  available 
candidates  for  vacancies  that  may  occur  in 
the  staff." 

This  question  was  discussed  by  Frank  P. 
Hill,  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Ar- 
thur E.  Bostwick,  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,  and  George  F.  Bowerman,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Library. 

In  concluding  her  paper  on  "The  appren- 
tice class  in  the  small  library,"  Miss  Maude 
Van  Buren,  of  the  Mankato,  Minn,  Public 
Library,  said  in  part,  "An  apprentice  course 
should  be  taken  up  during  the  time  of  year 
when  the  most  active  work  of  the  library  is 
in  progress.  Relative  values  and  the  distinc- 
tions between  essentials  and  non-essentials 
are  brought  out  ift  the  small  library  to  a  de- 
gree impossible  in  the  library  school  unless 
the  instructors  have  had  broad  experience 
in  the  general  work  of  the  library.  The  work 
actually  accomplished  by  the  short  term  ap- 
prentice hardly  compensates  for  the  time 
the  librarian  spends  in  teaching  and  revision 
which  might  be  devoted  more  profitably 
to  the  actual  work  of  the  library." 

Miss  Grace  D.  Rose,  of  the  Davenport, 
Iowa,  Public  Library,  said  in  part,  "It  has 
been  our  experience  that  the  amount  of  help 
given  by  an  apprentice  just  out  of  high 
school  does  not  compensate  for  the  time 
their  instruction  requires,  while  several  ap- 
prentices who  were  college  graduates  were 
reliable  assistants  long  before  their  term  was 
over." 

The  question  was  discussed  further  by 
Arthur  L.  Bailey,  of  the  Wilmington  Free 
Institute  Library. 

Following  the  adoption  of  By-laws  for  the 
section,  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  president,  P.  L.  Windsor. 
University  of  Illinois  Library  School ;  secre- 
tary, Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  Iowa  Summer 
Library  School.  CHALMERS  HADLEY. 
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FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATION 
OF  THE   COLORED   BRANCH   OF 
THE   LOUISVILLE   FREE   PUB- 
LIC   LIBRARY 

ON  Sept.  22  and  23  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  Colored 
Branch  of  the  Louisville  Free  Public  Library 
was  celebrated.  The  program  the  first  af- 
ternoon was  for  children  and  emphasized 
the  story  hour  as  a  means  of  guiding  chil- 
dren's reading.  Prof.  J.  S.  Cotter,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Eighth  Street  Colored  School  of 
Louisville,  read  an  original  poem  on  the 
story  hour.. 

The  exercises  on  the  evening  of  the  sec- 
ond day  were  for  adults.  The  chief  feature 
of  the  program  was  a  number  of  three  min- 
ute addresses  by  colored  citizens  on  what 
the  library  has  done  and  what  it  means  to 
the  colored  people  of  the  city. 

A  small  four-page  folder  was  issued  for 
distribution  during  and  after  the  exercises. 
It  gives  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  library,  the  hours  of  opening,  the  record 
of  volumes  circulated,  a  statement  about 
reference  work  done,  meetings  held  and  en- 
tertainments given  and  the  members  of  the 
Colored  Branch  staff.  WM.  F.  YUST. 


THE    STORY    HOUR 

JOSEPH     S.     COTTER 

{Written  for  the  celebration  of  the  fifth  anniversary 

of  the  opening  of  the  Library  for  Colored 

People    in    Louisville.    Ky., 

Sept.   2$,    1910) 

Ef   you   want  to  play   at   livin' 

So's  to  keep  you  spry  an*  sweet, 
Ef    you'd   ketch    de    gist    o'    wisdom 

As  it  sparkles  in  defeat; 
Ef   you'd   have   a   tip    in   pleasure 

Whar  de   worth  outstrips  de  bids, 
Heah  de  lady   tell   de  stories 

To   de    kids. 

Now  you  needn't  tall:  like  big  folks, 

An'  you  needn't  spruce  so  fine, 
An'    you    needn't    long    for    rubies, 

An'  vou  needn't  pause   to  dine, 
For   all    dis   will   come   by   dreamin', 

Whilst  yo'   eyes  own  wakeful  lids, 
Whar  de  lady  tells  de  stories 

To   de   kids. 

Some  is  settin'   on   dey  haunches, 
Some   is  leanin'   on   dey   hands, 

Not   a   single   one    gits   tired 

'   Kase    dey    roams    in    fairy    lands. 

Dev  plays  hide-an'-seek  wid  nations, 
Deys   de   'arth   an'    heaven's  hybrids 

As   de    lady   tells    de    stories 
To   de   kids. 

An'  you  think  you  rule  in  China, 

An'  you  dream  you  own  Japan, 
An'   you   bow  befo'    de   cradle 

In   de  blessed   Holy  Lan', 
An'  you  see  de  Grecian  temples, 

An'  you  climb  de  pyramids 
When    de    lady    tells    de    stories 

To  de  kids. 


BRUSSELS  CONGRESS  PUBLICATIONS 

"PROCEEDINGS  of  the  Congres  International 
de  Bibliographic  et  de  Documentation"  (vol. 
2,  no.  2,  Brussels,  1910)  consists  essentially  of 
a  French  translation  of  the  Anglo-American 
cataloging  rules,  published  as  a  contribution 
to  the  study  of  the  question  of  international 
rules  to  be  brought  up  at  the  coming  con- 
gress. A  prefatory  note  states  that  the 
Anglo-American  rules  are  simple,  clear  and 
sufficiently  detailed  to  "guide  in  the  editing 
of  notices  relative  to  works  of  all  times  and 
lands,"  constituting  a  "veritable  international 
coordination,"  and  needing  but  little  addition 
and  change  to  make  their  universal  employ 
possible.  F.  W. 

Xtbrary  Scbools  an&  draining 
Classes 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  ATLANTA  TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

The  Library  Training  School  began  its 
sixth  year  September  23,  with  an  enrollment 
of  10  students,  as  follows:  , 

Miss  Fanny  Cook,  Macon,  Ga. 
Miss  Susie  M.  Flournoy,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Mrs.  Lilian   B.  Griggs,   West   Point,  Ga. 
Miss  Carolyn  Moore,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Miss  Claire  Tomlinson,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
Miss  Fanny  Turner,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Miss   May  Wootton,   Norcross,   Ga. 
Miss  Bertha  Young,  Bradford,   Pa. 
Miss  Margaret  Gibbs,  Madison,  Ga. 
Miss   Theresa  Hood,   Talladega,  Ala. 

NOTES    OF   GRADUATES 

Miss  Caroline  Gregg,  '10,  was  married  in 
Marietta,  Ga.,  October  3  to  Mr.  Robert 
McCulloch  of  Montana. 

Miss  Lieze  Holmes,  '09,  has  been  acting  as 
substitute  in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  At- 
lanta during  the  summer  months. 

Miss  Alberta  Malone,  '08,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  librarian  of  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege Library,  Meridian,  Mississippi,  and 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Library 
of  Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Miss  Ethel  Pitcher,  '10,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Woman's  College  Library, 
Meridian,  Mississippi. 

Miss  Frances  Pickett,  '10,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Judson  College  Library, 
Marion,  Ala. 

Miss  Anne  Murrill,  '10,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Agricultural  Library,  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Miss  Gertrude  Olmsted,  '10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Jackson  Square 
Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Miss  Lucy  Yancey,  '10,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Agricultural  Library  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

JULIA  T.  RANKIN,  Director. 
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DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
'ihe  school   began   its   iQth  year  on   Sept. 

30  with  the  following  students  enrolled: 

P.uckingham,  Elsie  Bishop,  Springfield,  O. 

Connelly,  Marguerite,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Washington  Kindergarten  Normal  School, 
1906-08 ;  Apprentice  course,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Library,  six  months. 

Dayton,  Hazel  Irene,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Drew 
Seminary  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  1909-10. 

Du  Bois,  Isabel,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  New 
Paltz  State  Normal,  1908-10;  assistant 
New  Paltz  State  Normal  Library,  1908-10. 

Evans,  Lillian,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  A.B. 
Juniata  College,  1910. 

Planner,  Caroline  Durand,  Washington,  D. 
C,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Normal  School, 
1906-08;  District  of  Columbia  Public  Li- 
brary, Apprentice  course,  1908;  assistant, 
1909-10. 

Folk,  Helen  M.  L.,  Suffolk,  Va.,  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  College,  three  years. 

French,  Anna,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Michigan 
State  Normal,  two  years;  Western  State 
Normal  Library,  Kalamazoo,  1907-10,  as- 
sistant. 

Gregory,  Charlotte,  Chicago,  Alliance  fran- 
gaise  library,  six  months. 

Ganser,  Helen  Aline,  Norristown,  Pa.,  Drex- 
el  Institute,  one  year. 

Haight,  Rachel  Webb,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Heims,  Louise  Peyton,  Philadelphia,  four 
years  Drexel  Institute  Library,  assistant. 

Hunter,  Isabel,  Philadelphia. 

Love,  Gladys,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  Olean  Public 
Library,  six  months. 

McMichael,  Margaret,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
A.B.  Swarthmore  College. 

Miller,  Norma  Goldsborough,  Tuxedo  Park, 
Md.,  A.B.  Woman's  College,  Bait.  Student 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  nine  months, 
L.C.  3  months  temporary  position. 

Price,  Marian,  Whitford,  Pa.,  A.B.  Vassar, 
1910. 

Shick,  Elizabeth,  Washington,  D.  C,  Wo- 
man's College,  Frederick,  Md.,  one  year, 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Library,  four 
years,  assistant  in  Circulating  department. 

Shryock,  Genevieve  A.,  Philadelphia,  studied 
in  Melun,  France,  Leipsic  and  Berlin  three 
years. 

Sloan,  Ida,  Blairsville,  Pa.,  A.B.  Blairsville 
College. 

Subers,  Mildred,  Ashbourne,  Pa.,  Wilson 
College,  one  year. 

Whiteman,    Margaret,    Latrobe,    Pa.,    Ph.B. 
Dickinson  College. 
There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  faculty, 

which  consists  of  the  director  and  Miss  Julia 

A.   Hopkins  and   Miss  Stella  T.  Doane,  in- 
structors.    Miss  Rose  Murray,  supervisor  of 

binding   in    the    New    York    Public    Library 

§ive    a    lecture    on    mending    on    Thursday, 
ct.  6,  and  Miss  Lutie  Stearns,  of  the  Wis- 
consin  Free  Library  Commission,  spoke  on 
"Some  Western  phases  of  library  work,  in- 
cluding commission  activities"  on  Oct.  n. 


APPOINTMENTS    OF   THE   CLASS    OF    I9IO 

Minerva  Griswold  Beckwith,  cataloger,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Mabel  Eaman,  cataloger,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Mary  Emma  Herr,  assistant,  Chatham 
Square  Branch,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Cordelia  Brown  Hodge,  cataloger,  Free  Li- 
brary Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jean  Barnes  Hoskins,  assistant,  Cleve- 
land Public  Library. 

Sarah  Lyon  Howell,  assistant,  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  New  York. 

R.  Louise  Keller,  cataloger,  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Philadelphia. 

Grace  Jean  Mclntosh,  assistant  librarian, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Library  Association. 

Anne  Allston  Porcher,  assistant  librarian, 
Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

Miltanna  Rowe,  librarian,  State  Normal 
School,  Spearfish,  S.  D. 

Adah  Shelly,  cataloger,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Short,  librarian,  Stevens 
Point  (Wis.)  Normal  School  Library. 

Edna  Stone  Stewart,  assistant,  Children's 
Department,  Brooklyn. 

Alice  N.  Tyler,  cataloger,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Ida  L.  Wolf,  assistant  Order  department, 
Ohio  State  University. 

Ruth  Woolman,  cataloger,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Miss  Marion  Mosher  has  been  cataloging 
in  the  University  of  Rochester  library  during 
the  summer,  and  Miss  Katherine  Rogers  has 
organized  the  Shedd-Porter  Memorial  Libra- 
ry at  Alsted,  N.  H. 

Miss  Sara  L.  Young,  '06,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Margaret  Widdemere,  '09,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Rosenbach  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  dealers  in  rare  books. 
JUNE  RICHARDSON  DONNELLY,  Director. 

INDIANA   SUMMER  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  ninth  Summer  school  for  librarians 
was  conducted  by  the  Public  Library  Com- 
mission at  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  In- 
diana, from  July  22  to  August  2.  The  in- 
structors were  Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary  of 
the  Public  Library  Commission,  director ; 
Miss  Florence  R.  Curtis,  University  of  Illi- 
nois Library  School ;  Miss  Carrie  E.  Scott, 
assistant  organizer,  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion :  and  William  M.  Hepburn,  librarian, 
Purdue  University. 

There  were  also  several  visiting  lecturers, 
including  the    following: 
Mr.  Louis  J.  Bailey,  librarian,  Public  Libra- 
ry, Gary,   Ind. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bostwick,  librarian,  Public  Li- 
brary, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  Demarchus  C.  Brown,  librarian,  Indiana 
State  Library. 
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Miss    Eliza    C.    Browning,    librarian,    Public 

Library,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mr.  Arthur  Cunningham,  librarian,   Indiana 

State  Normal,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Miss  Electra  Doren,  acting  librarian,  Public 

Library,   Dayton,   Ohio. 

Mr,    Jacob    P.    Dunn,    president    Public    Li- 
brary Commission  of  Indiana. 
Mr.    Chalmers   Hadley,   secretary,   American 

Library  Association. 
Mr.    \V.    E.   Henry,  librarian,  University  of 

Washington,  Seattle. 
Mr.  William  M.  Hepburn,  librarian,  Purdue 

University,   Lafayette,   Ind. 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Hertzberg,  Monastery  Bind- 
ery.   Chicago. 

Mr.   John    Lapp,   legislative   reference   libra- 
rian, Indiana  State  Library. 
Mr.  Harlow  Lindley,  librarian,  Earlham  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City, 
Ind. 

A  total  of  91  lectures  was  given  during 
the  course,  divided  as  follows:  Cataloging, 
20;  classification,  12;  book  selection,  n;  ref- 
erence, 10:  children's  work,  10;  administra- 
tion, ii.  Other  technical  processes,  12;  mis- 
cellaneous lectures,  5. 

Of  the  lectures  by  outside  persons,  seven 
were  on  phases  of  book  selection,  nine  on 
the  administration  course  and  four  miscella- 
neous. 

Although  the  course  was  full  without  it, 
a  problem  was  assigned  in  book  selection. 
It  consisted  in  the  preparation  of  a  buying 
list  of  $100  worth  of  books  for  a  small 
library,  no  title  to  be  included  of  a  book 
published  before  1906.  The  results  were 
decidedly  gratifying,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  any  one  of  the  pupils  will  ever  purchase 
for  a  very  small  library  a  book  that  has  not 
appeared  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist.  The 
problem  was  outlined  during  the  first  week 
and  was  not  due  until  near  the  end  of  the 
course.  Children's  books  were  not  included 
in  this  list  as  a  $50  list  of  juvenile  books 
was  prepared  separately. 

On  Saturday,  July  9,  the  members  of  the 
class  and  the  instructors  went  in  a  body  to 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Miss  Doren,  the  acting  li- 
brarian, with  some  of  her  staff,  met  the 
visitors  at  the  station  and  conducted  them 
to  the  places  of  interest.  The  first  stop  was 
at  the  National  Cash  Register  plant,  where 
a  hurried  half-hour  was  spent  very  pleasant- 
ly. From  there  the  students  were  taken  to 
the  Malleable  Iron  Works  shops,  where  they 
saw  one  of  Dayton's  well-known  factory 
club  libraries.  The  local  librarian  explained 
the  activities  of  a  working  girls'  club  and  the 
use  made  of  the  library  books. 

After  a  luncheon  at  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  the  afternoon  was 
spent  at  the  Public  Library.  Museum,  Loan 
department,  Reference  room,  Cataloging  de- 
partment, Reading  room,  College  corner, 
Children's  room,  Repair  room,  were  all  vis- 
ited in  turn  and  then  past  a  very  invigorating 


punch  bowl,  the  visitors  were  led  into  the 
auditorium,  where  very  brief  talks  were  made 
about  the  different  phases  of  the  Dayton  li- 
brary work. 

Another  special  feature  of  the  course  was 
the  holding  of  two  round  table  discussions 
near  the  end  of  the  term.  An  effort  was 
made  to  touch  upon  all  sorts  of  things  that 
had  necessarily  been  omitted  from  the  course. 

Throughout  the  term  there  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  students  many  publications 
which  it  was  felt  they  should  know  about 
and  have  in  their  profession.  These  included 
library  school  catalogs,  library  periodicals, 
bulletins,  etc. 

The  class  consisted  of  19  regular  students 
and  one  special  student,  all  but  two  of  whom 
were  from  Indiana  libraries.  Two  were 
from  high  school  libraries,  three  from  col- 
lege libraries  and  the  others  from  public 
libraries. 

NEW   YORK  STATE   LIBRARY   SCHOOL 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School  Association  was  held  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Mackinac  Island,  Tuesday  evening, 
July  5.  An  informal  dinner  preceded  the 
meeting.  Nearly  60  members  were  present. 
The  report  of  the  Advisory  committee  con- 
tained several  valuable,  well-considered  sug- 
gestions made  to  the  faculty  for  strengthen- 
ing the  work  of  the  school.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1910-11 : 
president,  Judson  T.  Jennings,  librarian, 
Seattle  Public  Library;  ist  vice  president, 
Malcolm  G.  Wyer,  librarian,  Iowa  Universi- 
ty; 2d  vice-president,  Julia  Steffa,  librarian, 
Pomona  College ;  secretary-treasurer,  Bessie 
Sargeant  Smith,  librarian,  Carnegie  West 
Branch,  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Executive  committee:  The  officers  and 
Harold  L.  Leupp,  associate  librarian,  Uni- 
versity of  California ;  Ono  M.  Imhoff,  assist- 
ant, Legislative  Reference  Dept,  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission;  June  R.  Don- 
nelly, director,  Drexel  Institute  Library 
School. 

Advisory  committee:  Arthur  L.  Bailey,  li- 
brarian, Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library; 
Mary  L.  Jones,  librarian,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege; Edwin  H.  Anderson,  assistant  director, 
New  York  Public  Library. 

The  25th  school  year  opened  Wednesday, 
Oct.  5,  with  an  enrollment  of  44  students. 

PERSONAL    NOTES 

Adsit,  Miss  R.  Lionne,  head  of  the  loan 
department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Rush,  libra- 
rian of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Public  Li- 
brary, were  married  at  Voorheesville,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  7.  Both  Miss  Adsit  and  Mr.  Rush 
were  graduated  with  the  class  of  '08. 

Callahan,  Miss  Lilian  J.,  B.L.S.,  '10,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Educational 
Extension  Division  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Li- 
brary. 
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Evans,  Miss  Magdalen,  'OQ-'IO,  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Chancey  Juday,  Sept.  6,  at  Kan- 
kakee,  111. 

Hawkes,  Miss  Blanche  L.,  'Q7-'o8,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  editor  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  Madison,  Wis. 

Hill,  Mr.  Galen  W.,  B.L.S.,  '10,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Law  Li- 
brary, Sept.  i. 

Holdridge,  Miss  Kathreen,  '10,  goes  to  the 
Carnegie  Library,  Homestead,  Pa.,  as  cata- 
loger,  Oct.  i. 

Long,  Miss  Harriet  C,  B.L.S.,  '10,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara (Cal.)  Public  Library. 

Topping,  Miss  Elizabeth  R.,  'op-'io,  has 
been  engaged  to  catalog  the  library  of 
McMinnville  College,  Ore. 

Vitz,  Mr.  Carl  P.  P.,  '07,  director's  assist- 
ant, N.  Y.  State  Library,  was  married  to 
Miss  Adelaide  R.  Van  Aernam,  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  22.  F.  K.  WALTER. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE   SCHOOL   OF  LIBRARY 

SCIENCE 

The  School  opened  Sept.  15,  with  a  regis- 
tration of  28  students,  as  follows: 

Sybil  Barney,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Graduate  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1903 ;  post-graduate 
work  at  George  Washington  University, 
1909. 

Louisa  O.  Bleecker,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Grad- 
uate Bloomfield  High  School,  1904. 

Evelyn  M.  Blodgett,  Springfield,  Mass. 
A.B.  Vassar,  1909. 

Marion  P.  Bolles,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Graduate 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
1908;  special  student,  Florida  State  Col- 
lege, 1906-7. 

Jeanie  M.  Bulmer,  Montreal,  Canada.  Pri- 
vate schools,  Montreal  and  Paris. 

Ruth  Cowgill,  Topeka,  Kansas.  A.B.  Wash- 
burn  College,  Topeka,  1900. 

Ruth  E.  Crocker,  Portland,  Oregon.  Gradu- 
ate Portland  High  School. 

Ingegard  Ekman,  Gothenburg,  Sweden. 
Graduate  Gothenburg  High  School,  1903 ; 
special  student,  Gothenburg  University. 

Florence  D.  Forbes,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A.B. 
Smith,  1909. 

Leila  G.  Forbes,  Canton,  N.  Y.  A.B.  St. 
Lawrence  University,  1908. 

Alice  S.  Griswold,  Hartford,  Conn.  Gradu- 
ate Hartford  High  School,  1902. 

Mabel  E.  Hay,  Newport,  R.  I.  Graduate 
Rogers'  High  School,  Newport,  1907;  post- 
graduate, same. 

Florence  Hulings,  Oil  City,  Pa.  Graduate 
Oil  City  High  School,  1894  >  special  stu- 
dent, Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary,  1895. 

Augusta  Jadwin,  Carbondale,  Pa.  Graduate 
Carbondale  High  School,  1900;  special  stu- 
dent, Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
1909-10. 

Mary  W.  Johnson,  Portland.  Oregon.  Grad- 
uate Omaha  High  School,  1898;  special 
student,  University  of  Nebraska,  1898-9. 

Bertha  K.  Krauss,  Ottawa,  Ohio.  Ph.B. 
Ohio  State  University,  1892. 


Lilli     Lampe,     Bergen,     Norway.       Private 

schools,    Norway,   Germany   and    England. 

Grace  B.  McCartney,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Ph.B. 

Rochester  University,  1909. 
Anna  May,  Oshkosh,  Wis.    A.B.  Smith  Col- 
lege,   1907. 

Bertha  M.  Mitchell,  New  York  City.  Pri- 
vate schools. 

Ethel  H.  Opdycke,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 
Graduate  Cushing  Academy,  1908;  special 
student,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1909;  Teach- 
ers' College,  1910. 

Irene  C.  Phillips,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.     Grad- 
uate    Hasbrouck     Institute,     Jersey     City, 
1895- 
Rachel     Rhoades,     Columbus,     Ohio.       A.B. 

Ohio  State  University,  1910. 
Effie    A.    Rieber,   Bergen,    Norway.      Pri.ate 

schools,    Norway   and   England.  < 

Jessie  M.  Sargent,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Graduate 

Monticello    Seminary,   Illinois,    1900. 
Helen     Sayer,     Brooklyn,     N.     Y.       Private 

schools. 
Nellie  J.  Shields,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Graduate 

Pittsburgh    High    School,    1904. 
Alice  Willigerod,  East  Orange,  N.  J.     Pri- 
vate   schools. 

The  registration  represents  n  states  and 
three  foreign  countries,  nine  colleges'  and 
21  libraries,  as  21  have  had  experience  in  li- 
braries. Ten  others  are  graduates  of  high 
schools,  and  the  remainder  have  been  edu- 
cated in  private  schools  and  seminaries,  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  students  from  Sweden  and  Norway, 
arriving  early,  began  their  practice  a  week  in 
advance  of  the  class  so  as  to  gain  time  to 
attend  the  State  Association  meeting  at 
Lake  George. 

The  recent  fire  at  Pratt  Institute  affected 
only  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  has  not 
delayed  the  work  of  the  Library  School. 

The  curriculum  of  the  first  term  shows  no 
change  worth  mentioning.  Miss  Stearns, 
of  Wisconsin,  will  inaugurate  the  lecture- 
course  by  visiting  lecturers  on  Oct.  6  and 
7,  with  her  talk  on  "Some  Western  phases 
of  library  work"  and  on  "Travelling  libra- 
ries," giving  a  supplementary  and  compli- 
mentary address  entitled  "Why  a  librarian?" 
The  School  will  attend  the  October  meet- 
ing of  the  Long  Island  Library  Club,  at 
which  a  report  will  be  made  of  the  State 
meeting  and  a  paper  will  be  presented  on 
"The  institutions  and  societies,"  with  which 
the  libraries  of  Brooklyn  might  cooperate. 
A  periodical  rack  has  been  added  to  the 
equipment  of  the  classroom,  in  which  will 
be  kept  the  various  library  periodicals  for  a 
week  or  so  after  their  arrival,  as  well  as  the 
current  A.  L.  A.  and  commission  publica- 
tions. MARY  W.  PLUMMER,  Director. 

•    SIMMONS  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  college  year  begins  with  the  following 
changes  in  the  instructing  staff:  Charles  K. 
Bolton,  Boston  Athenaeum,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Associate  professor  of  Library  sci- 
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ence:  Isabella  M.  Cooper,  N.  Y.,  '08,  has 
become  instructor  in  Book  selection  and  ref- 
erence. 

The  title  of  director  has  been  dropped  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  College  and  sub- 
faculties  established  consisting  of  those  in- 
structors connected  with  the  several  tech- 
nical departments.  Mary  E.  Robbins  re- 
mains as  chairman  of  the  Library  School 
Faculty. 

A  course  in  documents  is  being  given  by 
Isadore  G.  Mudge,  to  continue  till  February. 
This  course  deals  with  U.  S.  public  doc- 
uments from  the  three  points  of  view  of 
acquisition,  cataloging,  and  reference  use,  and 
includes,  besides,  some  work  in  the  catalog- 
ing and  reference  use  of  certain  state  and 
municipal  documents. 

•On  October  i  the  total  registration  of 
the  College  was  733,  of  the  Library  School 
115,  distributed  as  follows:  Seniors  12,  Jun- 
iors 30,  Sophomores  15,  Freshmen  30,  Col- 
lege graduates  13,  Specials  15. 

POSITIONS    HELD    BY    THE    GRADUATES    AND    ONE 

YEAR    STUDENTS    FINISHING   THE  LIBRARY 

SCHOOL   PROGRAM    IN   JUNE,    IQIO 

Elliott,  Helen  J.,  assistant  in  the  Library  of 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Gammons,  Abbie  F.,  assistant  in  the  Library 

of  Williams  College,  Willamstown,  Mass. 
Haley,  Jean  S.,  assistant  in  the  Library  of 

Acadia  University,  Wolfville,  N.  S. 
James,    Susan    H.,    assistant    in    the    Public 

Library,   Brookline,  Mass. 
Kendall,  Alice  G.,  assistant  in  the  Library  of 

Yale  University.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Kendall,  Alice  W.,  assistant  in  Catalog  Dept. 

Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Ritchie,    Ella    C,    librarian,    State    Normal 

School,   Bloomsbury,    Penn. 
Shattuck,  Ruth,    assistant,   Children's  Room, 

Public  Library,  Watertown,  Mass. 

In   addition  a  number  of  temporary  posi- 
tions   have   been   filled   during   the    summer. 
MARY  E.  ROBBINS,  Chairman  Library 
School  Faculty. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
Beginning  next  September,  only  applicants 
holding  a  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  sci- 
ences will  be  admitted  to  the  Library  School. 
Applicants,  heretofore,  having  credit  for  three 
years  of  college  work  have  been  admitted.  It 
may  interest  the  friends  of  the  school  to  know 
that  during  the  17  years  of  its  existence  461 
students  have  matriculated,  400  have  com- 
pleted two  years'  work,  and  199  have  received 
the  bachelor's  degree  of  Library  Science. 
About  270  are  now  engaged  in  library  work 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  During  the 
past  summer  information  was  received  from 
272  graduates  and  former  students.  Of  this 
number  34  were  married,  10  were  engaged  in 
non-library  work,  and  36  were  not  engaged  in 
any  work.  The  average  annual  salary  of 
those  now  in  library  work  and  who  sent  the 
information  is  $976 ;  of  these  the  average  sal- 
.ary  of  10  men  was  $1583. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Library  School 
Alumni  Association  was  held  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Mackinac  Island,  on  July  4,  1910,  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  The  attend- 
ance was  large,  52  former  students  having 
registered,  six  being  from  the  decennial  class 
of  1900.  The  report  of  the  president,  F.  K. 
W.  Drury,  '05,  had  already  been  sent  to  the 
alumni  as  a  circular  letter.  In  this  was  empha- 
sized the  alumni  lectureship,  given  during  the 
year  by  Miss  Margaret  Mann,  '96;  the  new 
quarters  of  the  school ;  the  revised  curricu- 
lum, and  the  raised  entrance  requirements. 
Several  resolutions  looking  toward  the  better- 
ment of  the  school  were  introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  the  new  executive  board  for  con-  ' 
sideration  and  transmission.  A  telegram  of 
greeting  to  Miss  Katharine  L.  Sharp,  director 
of  the  school  during  its  first  14  years,  was 
authorized.  Officers  for  the  year  1910-11 
were  elected  as  follows:  president,  Blanche 
Seeley,  librarian,  Pillsbury  Branch,  Minne- 
apolis Public  Library ;  ist  vice-president,  Min- 
nie E.  Sears,  catalog  assistant,  Minneapolis 
Public  Library;  2d  vice-president,  John  S. 
Cleavinger,  librarian,  Jackson,  Mich. ;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Clara  L.  Gridley,  binding  li- 
brarian, University  of  Illinois  Library,  Ur- 
bana.  After  the  annual  dinner  toasts  were 
given  by  representatives  of  the  classes  of  '95, 
'oo,  '05  and  '10.  Mr.  Windsor,  the  new  direc- 
tor, was  present  and  gave  an  informal  talk 
on  the  new  curriculum,  the  distribution  of 
the  alumni  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
other  items.  Illinois  songs  were  sung,  Illi- 
nois banners  and  ribbons  were  waved,  and 
Illinois  loyalty  and  spirit  were  manifest  on 
every  hand. 

On  Sept.  21  the  school  began  the  i8th  year 
of  its  work  with  an  attendance  of  15  seniors 
and  25  juniors.  The  faculty  remains  the  same 
as  last  year,  but  the  courses  have  been  re- 
arranged. The  list  of  students  follows: 

Seniors 

Reba  Davis,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Mary  Emma  Goff,  University  of  Illinois,  A.B., 

1902. 
Grace  Emma  Herrick,  Carleton  College,  B.A., 

1895, 

Almeda  May  Holman,  State  University  of 
Iowa. 

Martha  Gertrude  Jameson,  University  of  Il- 
linois. 

Aurella  Knapp,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University, 
A.B.,  1909. 

Mary  Ella  Marks,  University  of  Chicago, 
Ph.B.,  1910. 

Maud  Osborne,  Northwestern  University, 
A.B.,  1906. 

Carrie  Cade  Patton,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, A.B.,  1909. 

Clara  Agnes  Ricketts,  University  of  Illinois, 
A.B.,  1908. 

Marcus  Skarstedt,  Augustana  College,  A.B., 
1910. 

Jessie  Louise  Arms,  Lawrence  College,  B.S., 
1904. 
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Mrs.    Bertha    Salsich    Baird,    University    of 
Illinois. 

Margaret  Lucy  Kingsbury,   Mount  Holyoke, 
B.A.,  1907. 

Juniors 

Lulu    May    Bice,    State    Normal    School    of 
Kansas. 

Augusta  Eleanor  Bond,  University  of  Illinois. 

Clara  Mabel  Brooks,  University  of  Illinois. 

Flora  Margaret  Case,  University  of  Illinois. 

Elizabeth  Henrietta  Cass,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Edna  Rose  Darrow,  State  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Elizabeth  H.  Davis,  Illinois  Woman's  College, 
A.B.,  1909. 

Mary  Edspn  De  Vol,  Indiana  University,  and 
University  of  Texas. 

Winifred    Fehrenkamp,    University    of   Wis- 
consin. 

Emma     Felsenhal,     University    of     Chicago, 
Ph.B.,   1910. 

Lillian  Melissa  Guinn,  Cornell  College,  Ph.B., 
1909. 

Esther  Cecelia  Johnson,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, B.A.,  1910. 

Edna   Lewis,   University  of  Illinois. 

Frances  Willard  Mathis,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Maud  Moon,  University  of  Illinois. 

Catherine  Louise  Nichol,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Opha  Fletcher,  University  of  Illinois. 

Honor  Louise  Plummer,  University  of  Colo- 
rado, A.B.,  1907. 

Betty    Huston    Pritchett,    Pritchett    College, 
A.B.,    1903. 

Myrtle  Anna  Renz,   University  of  Illinois. 

Emily  Robison,  Temple  University,  A.B.,  1909. 

Bertha  Lee  Sharp,  University  of  Illinois. 

Anna  Margaret  Smith,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, B.A.,  1908. 

Mary  Torrence,  Hanover  College,  A.B.,  1900. 

ALUMNI    NOTES 

Miss  Alice  L.  Blair,  B.L.S.  1910,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  librarian  of  the  Missouri 
Normal  School,  Warrensburg. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bryan,  B.L.S.  1910,  is  loan 
assistant  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Library. 

Miss  Bertha  M.  Schneider,  B.L.S.  1910,  has 
been  appointed  reference  librarian  in  the  State 
Library  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Herdman,  1909-10,  is  as- 
sistant librarian  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  at  Normal,  111. 

Miss  Etna  Phillips,  1909-10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  in  the  Southern 
Illinois  State  Normal  School  at  Carbondale, 
111. 

Miss  Mary  Helen  Clark,  1901-02.  is  junior 
reviser  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Library 
School. 

Miss  Alice  B.  Coy,  B.L.S.  1004.  spoke  to 
the  school,  Sept.  26,  on  her  work  in  the  cat- 
alog and  reference  departments  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Library. 


Miss  Margaret  C.  Wood,  B.L.S.  1910,  filled 
a  temporary  position  at  the  loan  desk  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  during  the  summer. 

Miss  Alarie  A.  Hammond,  1901-10,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  catalog  assistant  in  the 
Miami  University  Library  at  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Miss  Annebell  Fraser,  B.L.S.  1908,  is  in 
charge  of  the  library  of  the  People's  Gas, 
Light  &  Coke  Co,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Aurella  Knapp,  1911,  has  been  made 
an  assistant  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Li- 
brary. 

Miss  Alice  L.  Wing,  B.L.S.  1904,  is  now 
head  cataloger  in  the  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus. 

Miss  Agnes  B.  Cooper,  1909-10,  is  head  cat- 
aloger in  the  Miami  University  Library,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

Miss  Fleda  D.  Straight,  B.L.S.  1908,  was 
married  in  June  to  Mr.  Clyde  H.  Myers.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Myers  are  living  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Valeria  Fetterman,  B.L.S.  1907,  was 
married  in  June  to  Mr.  Albert  Barnes  Smith, 
of  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Norman,  1909-10,  is  an  assistant 
in  the  John  Crerar  Library. 

WESTERN   RESERVE    UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

ALUMNI  NOTES 

Miss  Edith  Eastman,  '07,  who  has  been  li- 
brarian of  the  Glenville  Branch  of  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Library,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion to  become  the  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Wesleyan  University  Library  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

Miss  Effie  M.  Marshall,  '08,  has  resigned 
her  position  of  assistant  in  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library  and  was  married  on  Aug.  4 
to  Mr.  Fred.  Menke,  of  Cleveland. 

Miss  Zana  Kate  Miller,  '05,  who  for  the 
past  two  years  because  of  ill  health  has  not 
been  in  regular  work  is  much  better  and 
has  resumed  work  with  the  Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission  at  Madison. 

Miss  Mildred  Parsons,  '07,  will  spend  the 
winter  with  friends  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss  Elsie  McPherson,  '09,  because  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family  has  resigned  her  position 
of  assistant  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library 
and  returned  to  her  home  in  Irving  Park, 
111. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  fifth  year  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
School  opened  Sept.  28.  with  an  enrollment 
of  24  in  the  class  of  1911.  The  registration 
is  as  follows: 

Bertha  Ruth  Bergold,  Springfield,  111.,  six 
years  assistant  Lincoln  Library,  Spring- 
field, 111. 

Gertrude   Cobb.  Janesville.  Wis. 
Bessie  Hoard  Dexter,  Madison,  Wis.,  senior 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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Mary  Edith  Dow,  Midland,  Mich.,  Chautau- 
qua  Summer  School  for  Library  Training, 
1901 ;  eight  years  librarian  Midland  Free 
Reading  Room. 

'  Florence  Elizabeth  Dunton,  Belfast,  Maine, 
B.A.  Mt.  Holyoke  College ;  10  months  as- 
sistant Belfast  Public  Library. 
Vera  Eastland,  Richard  Center,  Wis.,  two 
years  University  of  Wisconsin;  Summer 
School  of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commis- 
sion, 1904;  five  years  librarian  Richland 
Center  Public  Library. 

Pauline  Josephine  Fihe,  Richmond,  Ind.,  two 
years  Earlham  College;  two  years  assistant 
Earlham  College  Library. 
Doris  Greene,  Ordway,  Colorado. 
Margaret  Greene,   Minot,   N.   D.,   B.A.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  ;   six  months  appren- 
tice  Minot   Public   Library. 
Josephine    Mary  Haley,    Helena,    Mont.,    six 

years  assistant  Helena  Public  Library. 
Dorothy  Kautz,  Madison,  Wis.,  one  year 
Vassar  College;  three  months  apprentice 
Decatur,  111.,  Public  Library;  six  months 
assistant  Legislative  Reference  Library, 
Madison. 

Anna  Agnes  Kosek,  Racine,  Wis.,  four 
years  librarian  Racine  High  School  Li- 
brary. 

Sarah  Virginia  Lewis,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Short 
Course  of  the  Wisconsin  Library   School, 
1909 ;  six  months  assistant  Dubuque  Pub- 
lic Library. 
Delia  McGregor,   St.   Paul,  Minn.,  senior  in 

the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Mary  Anne  Martin,  Madison,  Wis.,  senior  in 

the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Lucy  Louise  Morgan,  Durand,  Wis.,  senior 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  one  year 
assistant  Durand  Public  Library. 
Harriet  Gilrye  Muir,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  two 
years  University  of  Nebraska;  one  year 
librarian  Nebraska  University  Agricultural 
College;  three  years  assistant  and  four 
years  referenece  librarian  Lincoln  Public 
Library;  one  year  assistant  Nebraska  Li- 
brary Commission. 

Beulah  Mumm,  Wausau,  Wis.,  one  year  Car- 
roll College ;  two  years  librarian  Wausau 
High  School  Library. 

Anne    Pleasants,    Menasha,    Wis.,    one   year 
University  of  Wisconsin;  nine  months  as- 
sistant Menasha  Public  Library. 
Martha  Elizabeth   Pond,  Antigo,   Wis..,   one 
year  Lawrence  College;  one  and  one-half 
years  assistant  Antigo   Public  Library. 
Ella   Mabel    Smith,   Oconto,  Wis.,   senior   in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin;  six  months 
apprentice  Oconto  Public  Library. 
Zela    Smith,    Superior,    Wis.,   one   and   one- 
half  years  Lawrence  College. 
Lois  Amelia  Spencer,   Falls  City,  Neb.,  one 
year   University    of    Nebraska;    Minnesota 
Summer     School     for     Library    Training, 
1907;    three    years    and    a    half    librarian 


Lydia    Bruun    Woods    Memorial    Library, 

Falls   City,    Neb. 
Althea     H.    Warren,     Chicago,    111,     Ph.B., 

University  of  Chicago. 

A  summary  of  the  registration  shows  12 
from  Wisconsin,  two  each  from  Illinois  and 
Nebraska,  and  one  each  from  Maine,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota, Montana,  and  Colorado.  Fourteen 
members  of  the  class  come  with  actual  li- 
brary experience  from  paid  positions,  one  has 
had  six  months'  apprentice  experience,  and 
five  have  had  the  month  of  experience  re- 
quired for  entrance  to  the  school.  Three  of 
the  class  are  college  graduates,  nine  have 
had  from  one  to  three  years  of  college 
training,  and  five  are  seniors  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  These  are  taking  the 
joint  Library  School  and  University  course 
that  was  arranged  two  years  ago  between 
the  Library  School  and  the  University.  Com- 
petitive entrance  examinations  are  required 
of  all  students  entering  the  school,  either  for 
its  regular  course  of  one  year,  or  the  joint 
course  with  the  University,  which  covers  the 
junior  and  senior  years. 

Five  University  juniors  are'  registered  in 
the  Library  School  to  graduate  in  1912. 
They  are: 

Lilian  Elizabeth   Cook,  Park  Falls,  Wis. 
Alice   M.    Farquhar,    Chicago,   111. 
Dorothy  Flower,   Madison,  Wis. 
Marian  Edith  Potts,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Gertrude  Richardson,  St.   Paul,  Minn. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  school 
for  the  year  numbers  29. 

LIBRARY    SCHOOL    NOTES 

Miss  Ethel  E.  McCollough,  New  York  Li- 
brary School,  1904,  has  resigned  her  position 
as  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  at  Supe- 
rior, Wis.,  and  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Library  School.  She  will  teach  the  Book 
Selection  and  related  courses,  and  Library 
Administration  in  the  school,  and  assist  in 
the  field  work  of  the  Commission. 

Miss  Helen  Turvill,  Wisconsin  Library 
School,  1908,  who  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  Library  School  since  her  graduation,  with 
the  added  experience  also  of  field  work  for 
the  Commission,  has  been  appointed  instruc- 
tor in  cataloging  and  related  courses. 

Miss  Jeannette  M.  Drake  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Library  School  on  her  return 
from  Europe  .in  September,  to  become  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  Library  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  as  an  in- 
structor in  the  school,  and  among  the  libra- 
ries of  the  state,  for  a  large  share  of  her  time 
was  spent  in  field  work;  she  was  a  vital 
force  in  all  of  her  work. 

POSITIONS   OF   GRADUATES 

Since  the  report  in  July,  members  of  the 
class  of  1910  have  received  positions  as 
follows : 
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Claire  R.  Bonnell,  assistant,  Public  Library, 

Portland,   Oregon. 

Lilly  M.   E.   Borresen,   librarian,   Public  Li- 
brary, Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
Myrtle    M.    Cole,    assistant,    Public   Library, 

Fort   Worth,  Texas. 
Lotta    L.    Fleek,    librarian,    Public    Library, 

Pendleton,    Oregon. 
Grace  M.  Rogers,  librarian,  Public  Library, 

Maywood,    111. 

Louise  Randall  and  Mae  Stearns,  who  ac- 
cepted temporary  positions  in  the  cataloging 
departments  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Public 
Library  and  the  Newberry  Library  of  Chi- 
cago, have  received  permanent  appointments 
in  these  respective  positions. 

Amy  Bosson  and  Marjorie  Strong  have 
been  appointed  to  the  Legislative  Reference 
department  of  the  Commission. 

There  have  been  various  changes  of  posi- 
tions among  the  graduates  of  other  years 
during  the  summer.  Several  have  married 
and  others  have  accepted  more  advanced  po- 
sitions. 

Emilida  Baeusch,  1908,  librarian,  Public  Li- 
brary, Antigo,  Wis.,  was  married  in  June  to 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Brown. 

Lena  V.  Brownell,  1909,  assistant  in  the 
Superior  (Wis.)  Public  Library,  was  on  July 
i  promoted  to  the  position  of  cataloger. 

Winnie  Bucklin,  1910,  who  organized  the 
Public  Library  of  Devil's  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  has 
been  appointed  acting  librarian  at  Minot,  N. 
Dak. 

Lola  M.  B.  Green,  1907,  resigned  as  assist- 
ant in  the  office  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist, 
to  accept  a  position  with  the  Indexers,  New 
York  City. 

Stella  E.  Hanson,  1909,  resigned  as  libra- 
rian at  Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  library  at  Mankato,  Minn. 

Helen  Harwood,  1908,  librarian  at  Minot, 
N.  Dak.,  was  married  in  September  to  Mr. 
Sherman  Yates,  Tipton,  Iowa. 

Esther  Johnston,  1908,  resigned  as  libra- 
rian at  Marshfield,  Wis.,  to  accept  the  li- 
brarianship  of  the  Public  Library  at  Lake 
Forest,  111. 

Eugenia  J.  Marshall,  1909,  accepted  a  call  to 
one  of  the  branch  libraries  in  St.  Louis, 
resigning  her  position  in  the  Normal  School 
library  of  Carbondale,  111. 

Margaret  B.  Reynolds,  1907,  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  in  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Library. 

Julia  A.  Robinson,  1909,  for  a  year  acting 
secretary  of  the  North  Dakota  Library  Com- 
mission, has  been  appointed  acting  secre- 
tary of  the  Kentucky  Library  Commission, 
and  will  carry  forward  the  organization  of 
the  new  commission  and  its  work  in  the 
state  for  a  year  or  more. 

Mary  E.  Watkins,  1909,  librarian  of  the 
Public  Library  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  resigned 
in  July,  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Library  in  Madison. 


Xtbracp  Bconomp  ant>  t)i6tor\? 

PERIODICALS 

Library  Assistant,  August- September,  con- 
tains "The  library  in  Utopia"  (conclusion), 
by  H.  W.  Checketts ;  "Is  the  printed  catalogue 
desirable  for  open  access  libraries,"  by  W. 
C.  Berwick  Sayers;  and  proceedings  of  the 
Library  Assistants'  Association  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

Library  World,  September,  contains  "Ad- 
vertising a  library,"  by  James  D.  Stewart; 
"American  newspapers  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum," by  R.  A.  Peddie;  "An  early  chapter 
in  the  history  of  book  annotation,"  by  Doug- 
las James. 

Cardiff  Libraries'  Review,  August-Septem- 
ber, contains  "The  social  problem  novels  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell";  "A  living  poet  and  the  Cel- 
tic revival,"  "Some  books  worth  reading: 
n,  Bacon's  New  Atlantis" 

Iowa  Library  (Quarterly,  April-June,  con- 
tains "A  teacher's  use  of  the  public  library," 
by  Miss  Mary  E.  Berry;  reports  of  the 
spring  meetings  in  the  six  districts  of  the 
Iowa  Library  Association;  "An  interesting 
department  of  library  work,"  by  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Mann ;  "Library  work  with  children,"  by  H. 
E.  Legler,  extracts  from  his  paper  "The 
Chicago  Public  Library  and  cooperation  with 
the  schools,"  published  in  the  Educational 
Bi-monthly. 

North  Carolina  Library  Bulletin,  Septem- 
ber-December, contains  a  sketch  of  the 
Greensboro  Public  Library ;  and  brief  articles 
on  books  for  the  farmer,  and  on  Library  of 
Congress  cards. 

Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin,  July-August, 
contains  "What  makes  a  novel  immoral,"  by 
Cprinne  Bacon,  reprinted  from  New  York 
Libraries;  brief  reviews  of  "Margarita's  soul," 
by  Miss  Van  Valkenburgh;  and  of  Mrs. 
Bosher's  "Mary  Cary,"  by  Lutie  E.  Stearns; 
a  report  of  the  Mackinac  meeting  completes 
the  number. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIES 

Chicago  .(III.)  P.  L.  A  new  collection  of 
works  on  Sunday-school  methods,  the  largest 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  placed  on  the 
open  shelves  of  the  library. 

East  Orange  (N.  7.)  F.  P.  L.  (7th  rpt. 
—  year  1909.)  Added  4672;  total  20414. 
Issued,  home  use  169,608  (increase  of  17,- 
274  over  1908).  New  registration  2106;  ac- 
tive membership  11,008.  Receipts  $18,811,82; 
expenses  $16,295.31  (salaries  (main  lib.) 
$4786.77,  (branch)  $228.23,  light  $606.44, 
books  (main  lib.)  $2540.72,  (branch)  $1136.73, 
furniture  and  fixtures  (main  lib.)  $40.30, 
(branch)  $902.41). 

The  library  reports  an  interesting  develop- 
ment of  the  reserve  system.  "The  book  is 
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reserved  36  hours  according  to  the  usual 
system  of  reserving  books,  but  because  there 
is  no  charge  for  the  notice  and  because 
every  member  of  the  staff  aims  never  to  re- 
port a  non-fiction  book  out  without  at  the 
same  time  offering  to  reserve  it  free  of 
charge,  these  reserve  requests  are  left  very 
freely.  The  number  of  reserves  left  for  a 
book  throws  light  on  the  number  of  copies 
the  library  should  supply,  so  this  reserve 
list  is  closely  watched  and  orders  made 
out  from  it  each  month.  This  should  keep 
the  library  accurately  stocked  with  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  copies  of  books  already  pos- 
sessed." Also  a  case  of  blank  forms  for 
books  wanted  and  not  found  available  is 
placed  near  the  delivery  desk. 

This  case  brings  in  requests  for  certainly 
100  books  a  month  and  very  few  of  them 
fiction.  "To  make  these  requests  effective 
it  was  necessary  to  arrange  to  have  books 
sent  on  approval;  that  is,  with  the  privilege 
of  returning  them  if  not  needed  after  exam- 
ination. This  was  successfully  accomplishe/i 
through  our  agent,  who  knows  the  use  made 
of  these  books.  Of  course  if  a  book  is 
damaged  the  library  pays  for  it  without 
demur<  However,  if  decision  were  made 
only  by  aid  of  the  book-reviews,  many  more 
books  would  have  been  purchased  outright, 
which  are  returned  after  examination.  We 
are  therefore  convinced  that  this  system  is 
economical.  Also,  by  this  plan  special  stu- 
dents may  leave  a  request  for  a  new  book 
desired,  may  have  as  free  use  of  it  as  if  the 
library  owned  it,  yet  it  costs  the  library 
nothing  but  correspondence.  This  plan 
places  most  of  the  new  non-fiction  books 
within  reach  of  the  citizens  of  East  Orange." 

The  system  of  inter-library  loans  has  been 
used  in  East  Orange  with  great  effect.  The 
Library  of  Congress,  the  libraries  of  the 
Princeton  and  Columbia  Universities,  the 
New  Jersey  State  Library,  and  the  valuable 
art  collection  in  folios  of  the  Forbes  Library, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  are  thus  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  East  Orange  people.  The  gen- 
erous borrowing  customs  of  the  library  per- 
mit much  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  East 
Orange  Library  which  has  for  some  years 
held  a  high  place,  because  of  its  progressive- 
ness,  under  the  able  administration  of  Miss 
Frances  Rathbone.  This  report  is  Miss 
Rathbone's  last  as  librarian  of  East  Orange, 
as  she  resigned  her  position  in  the  spring  of 
1910  to  marry  the  Rev.  Reginald  Heber  Coe, 
of  Belmont,  Mass. 

Lynn  .(Mass.)  P.  L.  (47th  rpt.  —  year 
1909.)  Added  2925  by  purchase,  560  by  gift, 
44  pm.  (net  increase  2775)  ;  total  83,670. 
Issued,  home  use  230,483.  New  registration 
1908.  Receipts  $21,191.90;  expenses  $21,- 
191.90  (salaries  $759779,  binding  $113.12, 
supplies  $337.14). 

Comparison  of  circulation  statistics  with 
the  preceding  year  shows  a  falling  off  in 


fiction,  literature,  science,  poetry  and  drama 
and  a  gain  in  history,  biography,  travel,  so- 
ciology, religion  and  philosophy..;  In  the 
children's  room  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
2092  volumes  in  the  home  circulation.  From 
the  department  for  the  blind  551  books  have 
been  delivered  for  home  use. 

Maiden  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (32d  rpt— year 
1909.)  Added  2908;  total  58,070.  Issued, 
home  use  177,504.  Total  number  of  cards 
in  use  17,649.  Receipts  $37,355-25;  expenses 
$37,355.25  (books  $3896.95,  salaries  $7721.48). 

The  report  of  the  library  is  presented  by 
Mr.  D.  P.  Corey,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  being 
the  last  report  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Corey  died 
May  6,  1910.  His  loss,  after  his  many  years 
of  devoted  service,  will  long  be  felt  by  the 
library. 

The  year's  record  for  1909  shows  a  slight 
decrease  in  circulation.  The  amount  spent  for 
books  was  somewhat  less  than  usual  but 
attention  was  given  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard  in  book  purchasing. 

Marinette,  Wis.  Stephenson  P.  L.  (32d 
rpt.  —  year  ending  June  30,  1910.)  Added 
810;  total  11,248.  Issued,  home  use  43,580. 
No.  of  new  borrowers  509  (284  juv.)  ;  total 
3738.  Receipts  $4342.64;  expenses  $4257.31 
(salaries  $1636.59,  printing  $25,  books  $819.42, 
binding  $217.50). 

German  and  Scandinavian  travelling  libra- 
ries are  rented  from  the  State  Library 
Commission.  In  a  short  time  it  is  expected 
to  rent  a  travelling  library  of  Yiddish  books. 
The  Marinette  County  travelling  libraries 
continue  to  have  their  headquarters  in  the 
Stephenson  Library  with  its  librarian  as  su- 
pervisor. This  is  an  interesting  and  profita- 
ble work.  Thirty  libraries  were  sent  out 
during  the  past  year. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Reynolds  L.  (25th  an- 
nual rpt.)  Added  1862  (net  increase)  ;  total 
65,996.  Issued  60,585.  Cards  issued  1120; 
total  5306;  total  no.  readers  114,541. 

During  the  summer  a  carload  of  books  and 
periodicals  was  sent  to  the  Craig  Colony  at 
Sonyea. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  P.  L.  .(Rpt.  — year 
ending  June  30,  1909.)  Added  24,865;  total 
75,667.  Issued,  home  use  608,966  (an  in- 
crease of  nearly  31  per  cent,  over  1908). 
Total  no.  cardholders  31,689.  Receipts  $119,- 
643.95 ;  expenses  $88,789.75  (books  $22,783.06, 
periodicals  $1763.07,  binding  $3262.58,  print- 
ing $1496,  salaries  $34,935-9o). 

With  the  amount  expended  much  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  library:  A  lot  for 
Branch  no.  5  was  purchased  and  partial  pay- 
ments made  upon  the  building.  The  main 
library,  five  branches  (one  for  eight  months 
only),  and  eight  deposit  stations  (two  for 
10  months  only)  have  been  maintained.  The 
work  has  been  accomplished  with  a  staff 
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averaging  the  lull  time  of  42  people,  exclu- 
sive of  deposit  station  keepers  and  janitorial 
service.  The  need  for  a  new  library  build- 
ing is  strongly  urged  in  the  report. 

Talladega  (Ala.}  P.  L.  (ist  rpt  —  ending 
Dec.  31,  '09.)  Issued  for  home  use  14,659 
(adult  9895).  Total  attendance  20,729;  mem- 
bership 973.  Expenses  $1808.44  (salaries 
$960,  books  $507.87,  printing  and  stationery 
$35-26). 

This  report  is  of  particular  interest  as 
being  the  second  of  the  first  year's  work 
of  the  library.  It  is  really  a  combination  of 
the  reports  of  Miss  Woodward,  who  acted 
as  librarian  until  June  i,  and  Miss  Edwards, 
who  substituted  until  August  i,  and  of  Miss 
Virden,  who  was  then  appointed  perma- 
nent librarian.  The  library  owes  much  to 
the  work  of  Miss  Wrigley,  who  organized 
its  work. 

"The  great  handicap  of  the  average  small 
library,  especially  in  the  South,  is  lack  of 
funds  to  supply  the  demand  for  books.  Tal- 
ladega Library  has  not  this  drawback  to  re- 
tard its  development.  For,  having  at  its 
disposal  so  liberal  a  sum  as  a  book  fund  as 
is  given  yearly  by  our  patroness,  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Jemison,  we  are  able  to  keep  well  up  with  the 
demand  and,  by  adding  yearly  to  our  collec- 
tion, we  are  building  a  great  monument  for 
good  in  our  community. 

"The  greatest  problem  before  us  now  is  to 
interest  more  people  and  induce  more  citi- 
zens to  be  active  members  of  the  library. 
This  is  not  a  complaint  that  our  circulation 
and  attendance  are  below  the  average  —  for 
our  statistics  show  to  the  contrary.  But  it 
must  be  known  that  there  are  many  in  our 
community  who  do  not  make  use  of  the  li- 
brary and  to  whom  we  cannot  but  feel  it 
would  be  of  great  value  could  it  only  be 
brought  properly  to  their  notice." 

University  of  Chicago.  Harper  Memorial 
L.  The  July  number  of  the  University  Mag- 
azine contains  the  addresses  delivered  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  William 
Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library  building 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  introduc- 
tory address  is  by  President  Harry  Pratt 
Judson  of  the  University,  in  which  he  out- 
lines briefly  the  history  of  the  movement 
which  led  up  to  the  building,  with  special 
reference  to  the  financial  side  of  it.  The  prin- 
cipal address  of  the  occasion  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Clement  Walker  Andrews,  librarian  of 
the  John  Crerar  Library,  of  Chicago,  his 
subject  being  "The  library  and  the  univer- 
sity," in  which  he  reviews  and  discusses  the 
problems  of  administration  and  the  functions 
of  the  University  Library.  Prof.  E.  DeWitt 
Burton,  of  the  Department  of  Biblical  and 
Patristic  Greek,  discusses  the  Library  build- 
ing as  a  memorial  of  President  Harper, 
dwelling  particularly  on  the  personal  side  of 
President  Harper's  life.  There  is  also  given 


a  list  of  the  articles  deposited  in  the  corner- 
stone of  the  library  building. 

University  of  Illinois  L.  The  library  has 
issued  a  small  handbook.  New  ed.  (Ur- 
bana,  1910.  62  p.  Tt.)  for  distribution  to 
the  students. 

It  is  the  third  edition  and  contains  10 
more  pages  than  the  previous  one,  published 
in  1908,  the  additional  matter  being  devoted 
to  advice  to  students  on  pages  5  and  7 ;  spe- 
cial collections,  pages  10  and  i  r ;  notes  on  ref- 
erence books  (page  20),  periodical  index 
(page  25),  and  a  list  of  the  current  newspa- 
pers as  bound  by  the  library  (pages  28-29). 
The  rest  of  the  matter  is  simply  revised  and 
brought  down  to  date. 

Waterbury,  Ct.  Silas  Branson  L.  (4th 
rpt. —  year  1909.)  Added  6054  (juv.  3096); 
total  81,385.  Issued,  home  use  211,805  (fict 
72  per  cent).  The  issue  of  books  in  foreign 
languages  was  divided  as  follows:  French 
1248;  German  1043;  Italian  936;  Swedish 
91;  Bohemian  113;  Yiddish  302;  total  3733. 
Receipts  $42,126.57;  expenses  $40,148.08 
(books  $5166.32,  salary  $9309.29,  lighting 
$508.54). 

In  circulation  there  was  a  decrease  of  6894 
from  the  preceding  year.  A  new  branch,  the 
Brooklyn  branch,  was  opened  October  23, 
the  circulation  there  for  two  months  ex- 
ceeded that  of  each  of  the  other  branches  for 
the  year,  but  the  Brooklyn  branch  is  practi- 
cally a  library  for  the  schools,  the  issues  to 
grown  people  being  less  than  one  per  cent, 
of  the  total. 

At  the  Waterville  branch  the  children  are 
provided  with  deposit  libraries  in  the 
Sprague  School  and  at  South  Waterbury 
the  Chapel  street  and  Hopeville  schools  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  children's  books. 

The  Newark  method  of  charging  books 
was  introduced  into  the  Children's  room  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  (soth  rpt  — 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1909.)  Added  5159 
(net  increase)  ;  total  173,803.  Issued,  home 
use  308,758;  reference  use  96,900.  New  reg- 
istration 4854;  total  23,004.  Receipts  $53,- 
673.79;  expenses  $51,321.42  (salaries  $26,- 
677.18,  books  $10,760.53,  periodicals  $2402.58, 
binding  $2847.97,  fuel  $1400.89,  light  $1406.94). 

The  chief  need  of  the  library  is  an  ade- 
quate system  of  branches.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  delivery  stations  is  unable  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  public.  Five  branches  would 
probably  be  sufficient.  Inadequate  quarters 
is  another  serious  drawback  to  the  work  of 
the  library.  Lack  of  proper  shelf  room  in 
the  circulation  department  necessitates  the 
shelving  of  books  in  basements  and  garrets. 
If  a  wholly  new  central  building  is  out  of 
the  question,  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
for  the  circulating  and  children's  depart- 
ments, uniform  in  style  with  the  edifice  of 
1891  and  fronting  on  Pearl  street,  would 
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supply  the  demands  of  the  library  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  library  has  now  nine  delivery  sta- 
tions which  have  circulated  during  the  year 
20,446  volumes,  a  gain  of  four  per  cent.  The 
only  station  maintained  at  a  distinct  loss  was 
that  at  South  Worcester.  It  is  recommended 
that  this  be  abolished  and  a  reading  room 
be  tried  in  its  place.  In  matters  of  renew- 
ing, reserving,  and  receiving  recommenda- 
tions for  new  books,  the  library  practices  a 
liberal  policy.  It  is  planned  to  assign  sepa- 
rate quarters  for  books  on  industrial  and 
mechanical  arts. 

In  the  reference  room  tungsten  lights  have 
been  installed.  Increased  freedom  is  granted 
in  the  home  of  books  from  this  department. 
The  record  of  Sunday  use  of  the  reference 
library  and  magazine  room  shows  an  increase 
in  attendance  of  2813,  or  14  per  cent. 

In  the  Children's  department  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  circulation  of  four  per 
cent. 

FOREIGN 

Budapest.  Municipal  L.  Publication  no. 
6  of  the  Municipal  Library  of  Budapest  con- 
sists of  a  memoir  on  the  construction  of  a  mu- 
nicipal public  library  im  Budapest.]  It  is 
signed  by  Dr.  Irvin  Szabo,  contains  numer- 
ous bibliographical  references  to  public  li- 
braries in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  statis- 
tical tables  about  Budapest,  and  is  illustrated 
with  cuts  of  American  public  libraries. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
same  library  contains,  besides  the  usual  list 
of  recent  accessions,  an  account  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  Dresden-Plauen. 

Japan.  The  Aichiken  Commercial  Museum 
of  Monzencho,  Nakaku,  Japan,  contains  a 
commercial  library  to  which  it  is  purposed 
to  supply  papers  and  periodicals  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Liverpool  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  Museums  and  Art 
Galleries.  (57th  rpt.  —  year  1909.)  Added, 
lending  lib.  and  branches  3054;  total  153,779. 
Issued,  lending  libs,  and  reading  rooms 
2*367,753.  New  cards  issued  25,766;  total 
number  of  cards  in  use  45,814.  Newspaper 
readers  1,106,183. 

The  total  issue  of  books  for  home  reading 
from  the  lending  libraries  shows  a  decrease 
of  3631  volumes.  There  has  been  a  large 
increase  however  in  the  issue  of  juvenile 
books.  There  is  a  steady  demand  for  the 
issue  of  literature  in  foreign  languages  and 
music. 

New  South  Wales  P.  L.,  Sydney.  (39th 
rpt.  — 1909.)  Added  7538;  total  218,473. 
Average  monthly  attendance  15,927;  refer- 
ence room  attendance  191,125  (an  increase 
°f  9-95  %  over  previous  year.)  Receipts 
^12,503  los.  ?d.;  expenses  £11,410  15^.  lod. 

The  library  sent  278  boxes  containing 
13,207  volumes  to  127  country  centres;  42 


boxes  containing  1380  volumes  to  16  different 
lighthouses  along  the  coast  of  this  state; 
126  boxes  containing  3635  volumes  to  62 
branches  of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  As- 
sociation;  also  10  packets  of  42  volumes  for 
special  study. 

Victoria  P.  L.,  Museums  and  National  Gal- 
lery, Melbourne.  (Rpt.  for  1909.)  Added, 
ref.  lib.  7869  v.,  1855  pm.;  total  188,622. 
Added,  lending  library  1590;  total  26,825.  Ac- 
tive borrowers  of  lending  library  9692,  show- 
ing an  increase  for  the  present  year.  Num- 
ber of  volumes  borrowed  177,996. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
readers  for  all  classes  of  books  except  re- 
ligion and  fiction,  which  shows  a  decrease  of 
nearly  four  per  cent.  The  largest  increase 
is  in  the  demand  for  history,  which  includes 
travel  and  biography. 

From  the  travelling  libraries  loans  were 
made  of  9617  volumes  with  a  special  loan 
to  the  educational  department  of  the  Sum- 
mer School,  Portsea,  of  277  volumes.  This 
shows  an  increase  of  336  volumes  over  the 
previous  year. 

O'n  October  26  the  memorial  stone  of  the 
new  reading  rooms  was  laid,  a  ceremony 
performed  by  His  Excellency  Sir  Thomas 
Gibson  Carmichael,  with  a  representative 
number  of  citizens  present.  The  rooms  will 
hold  at  least  1,000,000  volumes,  and  500  per- 
sons can  be  accommodated  comfortably  in 
the  reading  room  at  once. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  library  are  255,123, 
and  in  the  lending  branch  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  over  400  names  on  the  list  of 
active  borrowers. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BOOK  STACK.  (Described  and  illustrated  in 
the  Official  Gazette  of  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  Sept.  13,  1910.  158:254.  II.) 
The  stack  and  the  shelf  which  goes  with  it 

are    of    metal. 

CHILDREN'S  WORK.  Farr,  Harry.  Library 
work  with  children.  Cardiff,  1910.  12  p.  D. 
Printed  also  in  this  issue  of  L.  j. 

FICTION.  Hutchinson,  Woods.  Fiction  as  a 
diet;  or,  feeding  the  imagination.  (In 
Good  Housekeeping,  August,  1910.  51  :- 
193-196.) 

This  article  by  the  well-known  writer  on 
medical  subjects  is  a  very  strong  statement 
of  the  value  of  fiction  from  the  point  of  view 
of  health  and  happiness  in  life.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  will  give  some  idea  of  Dr. 
Hutchinson's  point  of  view: 

"The  most  restful  thing  for  a  tired  brain 
and  overwrought  nervous  system  is  a  brisk 
enjoyable  walk,  or  a  keen,  eager  game  in  the 
open  air,  followed  by  a  hundred  pages  or 
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so  of  a  good  novel.  You  will  sleep  better, 
go  back  to  your  work  next  day  fresher 
and  better  rested,  than  you  would  be  if  you 
had  endeavored  to  crowd  your  brain  with 
additional  information  or  instruction  for  prac- 
tical use  in  your  life  work. 

"If  you  are  tired  a  good  novel  will  rest 
you ;  if  you  are  worried  it  will  make  you  for- 
get your  worries  and  yourself;  if  you  are 
sick  it  is  one  of  your  best  medicines.  The 
man  or  woman  who,  in  the  sunset  afterglow 
of  life,  can  enjoy  a  good  story,  has  found 
the  secret  of  perpetual  youth." 

THE   READING   PUBLIC      By   an    ex-librarian. 

The  title   of  an   article  in  the  July,   1910 

(pages  72-80)   number  of  the  Fortnightly 

Review. 

The  writer  deals  with  the  reading  public 
as  related  to  the  subscription  libraries  in 
England  and  the  booktrade  in  general.  Many 
of  his  remarks  will  be  of  interest  to  libra- 
rians of  public  libraries,  for  much  that  he 
says  about  subscription  libraries  will  doubt- 
less apply  to  our  own  public  libraries,  one  of 
them  being  that  both  librarians  and  book- 
sellers do  not  properly  display  their  good 
books.  The  central  thought  of  the  whole 
article  is  that  a  good  part  of  the  reading 
public  is  a  stupid  sort  of  public  which  can 
be  easily  led  or  directed,  and  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  librarian  to  direct  it.  It  is 
all  summed  up  in  the  following: 

"Do  your  censorship  in  the  only  way 
which  has  a  chance  of  being  effective  by 
offering  the  good  rather  than  by  prohibiting 
the  bad." 

Gifts  anfc  Requests 

LitcMeld,  Ct.  By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte D.  Ferry  the  sum  of  $5000  has  been 
left  to  the  Wolcott  and  Litchfield  Circulating 
Library. 

South  Orange  (N.  /.)  F.  L.  By  the  will 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Flora  L.  Dotger  the  library 
receives  a  sum  of  $10,000. 

Xlbrartans 

ARNETT,  Mr.  Lonna  D.,  N.  Y.  State  Li- 
brary School,  'oS-'og,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  to 
become  librarian  of  the  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity Library,  Morgantown. 

AVERY,  Miss  Jessie  R.,  N.  Y.  State  Li- 
brary School,  IQOO-'OI,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  to  be- 
come librarian  of  the  Patterson  (N.  Y.) 
Public  Library. 

BURTON,  Ernest  De  Witt,  D.D.,  has  suc- 
ceeded Mrs.  Dixson  as  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Burton  was  born 


in  Granville,  O.,  in  1856.  He  graduated  from 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary  in  1882; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  and  at 
the  University  of  Berlin;  taught  in  various 
universities  and  has  been  professor  and  head 
of  the  department  of  New  Testament  liter- 
ature and  interpretation  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  18  years.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  works  on  Biblical  and  theological 
subjects  as  well  as  several  studies  in  ori- 
ental languages.  He  has  edited  the  American 
Journal  of  Theology  since  1897,  and  has  done 
other  valuable  editorial  work. 

BUTLER,  Wentworth  Sanborn,  died  in 
Roosevelt  Hospital  of  pneumonia,  Sept.  24, 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  Sept.  30,  1826,  son  of  the  Hon. 
Jpsiah  Butler  (a  member  of  Congress  for 
six  years,  also  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  New  Hampshire)  and  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1848.  After  a  year 
of  special  study  at  Harvard  College,  he  took 
the  theological  course  at  Union  Seminary  in 
New  York  City  for  three  years.  Having 
tried  teaching  previously  and  not  finding 
that  profession  congenial,  he  also  decided, 
after  his  theological  course,  not  to  take 
orders  in  the  church.  A  brief  apprenticeship 
as  assistant  under  John  MacMullen  at  the 
New  York  Society  Library  caused  him  to 
decide  that  the  librarian's  profession  was  best 
adapted  to  his  tastes  and  on  Mr.  MacMullen's 
resignation  he  was  appointed  librarian  in 
1857,  which  office  he  held  till  1895,  when  he 
was  made  Librarian  Emeritus.  Born  one 
year  later  than  Ainsworth  Rand  Spofford 
whose  native  state  was  also  New  Hampshire, 
he  lived  to  be  one  year  older  and  his  length 
of  service  as  a  librarian  was  nearly  a  decade 
longer.  Their  appearance  was  somewhat 
similar,  tall,  lank  and  scholarly,  and  both  had 
the  popular  reputation  of  being  a  walking  en- 
cyclopaedia and  better  than  any  catalog. 

Mr.  Butler's  speciality  was  Church  history, 
ritual  and  polity.  Clergy  and  laity  equally 
availed  themselves  of  his  knowledge  of  these 
subjects.  Being  a  bachelor  the  library  was 
his  whole  existence,  to  paraphrase  Byron. 

Wherever  he  was  the  institution  filled  his 
mind  and  was  to  him  the  most  absorbing 
topic  of  conversation.  In  his  last  three  years 
with  his  health  broken,  by  a  series  of  surgi- 
cal operations,  nevertheless  he  was  not  con- 
tented unless  he  was  at  the  library  doing 
some  small  task  which  years  of  habit  made 
necessary  to  his  happiness.  He  died  within 
twenty  hours  of  the  time  that  James  Lyman 
Whitney  passed  away,  and  should  hold  place 
with  him  as  one  of  the  "old  guard."  Until 
within  three  days  of  the  end  and  in  his  85th 
year,  he  was  at  the  post  of  duty,  which  was 
his  pleasure.  "Age  is  a  matter  of  feeling, 
not  of  years." 

ENO,  Miss  Sara  W.,  N.  Y.  State  Library 
School,  'o8-'o9,  has  resigned  her  position  as 
cataloger  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
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Library  to  become  librarian  of  the  John  B. 
Stetson  University  Library,  De  Land,  Fla. 

JOECKEL,  Carleton  B.,  B.L.S.,  N.  Y.  State 
Library  School,  '10,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Pub- 
lic Library. 

McCoLLOUGH,  Miss  Ethel  R,  B.L.S.,  N.  Y. 
State  Library  School,  '04,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  librarian  of  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
Public  Library  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Wisconsin  Library  Commission.  Part  of 
Miss  McCollough's  time  will  be  devoted  to 
teaching  in  the  Wisconsin  Library  School 
and  part  to  field  work  throughout  the  State. 

RAWSON,  Miss  Fannie  Castleman,  who  was 
recently  appointed  as  secretary  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Library  Commission,  has  arranged  to 
do  special  work  at  the  New  York  State 
Library  School  and  to  make  a  study  of 
commission  work  and  methods  in  several  of 
the  leading  states.  Miss  Rawson  has  for  the 
past  eight  years  been  in  charge  of  the  trav- 
elling libraries  of  the  Kentucky  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  These  libraries  included 
about  6000  volumes  and  did  valuable  work. 
Miss  Rawson  is  a  native  Kentuckian  and  has 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  travelling  libra- 
ry needs  of  the  state.  Her  personal  qualifi- 
cations added  to  her  practical  experience 
made  the  choice  of  her  appointment  practi- 
cally unanimous.  During  the  period  that 
she  is  obtaining  technical  training,  Miss 
Julia  A.  Robinson,  last  year  connected  with 
the  Library  Commission  of  North  Dakota, 
will  serve  as  acting  secretary  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Commission. 

REED,  Miss  Lois  A.,  B.L.S.,  N.  Y.  State 
Library  School,  '04,  has  resigned  her  position 
in  the  order  department  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  Library  to  become  assistant  li- 
brarian at  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Ross,  Miss  Georgette,  N.  Y.  State  Library 
School,  'o6-'o7,  has  resigned  her  position  as 
librarian  of  the  McKinley  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  with  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Library. 

SIMONTON,  Miss  Susan,  Carnegie  Library 
of  Atlanta  Training  School  class,  1907,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary, Barnesville,  Georgia. 

WATERMAN,  Miss  Lucy  D.,  graduate  N.  Y. 
State  Library  School,  1897,  was  appointed  in 
August  as  acting  librarian  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  for  a  period  of 
three  months. 

WHITTIER,  Miss  Florence  G.,  N.  Y.  State 
Library  School,  '02,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion with  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  to 
become  assistant  librarian  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  Library. 


WHITNEY,  James  Lyman,  who  only  a  year 
ago  celebrated  the  completion  of  40  years 
of  service  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept. 
25,  after  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney was  nearly  75  years  of  age  and  his  long 
years  of  active  professional  life  as  well  as 
his  unusual  social  gifts  and  genial  personali- 
ty, won  for  him  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
well-wishers. 

To  write  impersonally  of  the  career  of  one 
beloved  by  so  many,  known  and  admired  so 
widely,  would  seem  almost  an  impertinence. 
But  the  main  facts  of  his  life  are  stated  here, 
and  for  further  knowledge  of  his  work  and 
character  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
"Reminiscences  of  an  old  librarian"  written 
and  read  by  Mr.  Whitney  by  request  at  the 
banquet  given  to  him  by  his  library  associates 
in  celebration  of  his  40  years  of  service.  This 
paper  was  published  in  the  November,  1909, 
number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL.  Its  grace- 
ful style,  charm,  and  humor  and  the  kindly 
spirit  that  it  breathes  throughout  must  give 
the  truest  picture  of  its  subject. 

James  Lyman  Whitney  was  born  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  on  Nov.  28,  1835.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1856,  and  was  a  member  of 
Psi  Upsilon  and  Skull  and  Bones,.  In  1865 
he  received  an  M.A.  from  his  alma  mater. 
He  remained  at  Yale  for  a  year  after  his 
graduation  as  a  Berkeley  scholar  of  the  house. 
Here  he  got  his  first  taste  of  library  work 
as  librarian  of  the  Brothers  in  Unity  Library. 
He  began  his  business  career  in  New  York 
in  the  publishing  business.  A  year  later  he 
went  to  Springfield,  in  the  bookselling  busi- 
ness with  the  firm  of  Bridgman  &  Co.,  which 
later  became  Bridgman  &  Whitney,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Whitney  retained  an  interest  long 
after  he  ceased  to  be  actively  identified  with 
it. 

In  1868  he  became  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Cincinnati  Public  Library.  The  following 
year  he  began  his  long  service  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  As  chief  of  the  catalog  de- 
partment he  edited  the  Ticknor  "Catalogue 
of  Spanish  literature"  and  many  other  publi- 
cations of  the  library. 

When  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam  resigned  from 
the  librarianship  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
Mr.  Whitney  was  appointed  acting  librarian 
and  shortly  afterwards  became  librarian.  Four 
years  later  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  office  with  its  ever  increasing  demands 
was  too  arduous.  He  resigned  and  the  pres- 
ent librarian,  Mr.  Wadlin,  was  appointed. 
From  1903  practically  until  his  death  Mr. 
Whitney  held  the  post  in  the  library  as  chief 
of  the  Department  of  Statistics  and  Manu- 
scripts. 

Mr.  Whitney  was  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Library  Association  and  a  member 
of  various  historical  and  literary  organiza- 
tions. 
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Cataloging  anfc  Classification 

CHICAGO  (Iix.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Accessions, 
July  i-Sept.  i,  1910.  (Bulletin,  96.)  27  p. 
D.  price  3  c. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS.  Index  to 
monthly  catalogue  United  States  public 
documents  (nos.  175-186),  July,  lo/xj-June, 
1910.  95  p.  O.  Wash.,  Govt.  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1910. 

-  Monthly  catalogue  United  States  public 
documents,  no.  188,  August.  Wash.,  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  1910.  93  p.  D. 


AGRICULTURE.    United  States.    Department  of 

Agriculture     Library.       Monthly    bulletin, 

June,   1910.     Wash.,  Govt.  Printing  Office, 

1910.    167  p.  O. 
ALCOTT,    L.    M.      The    Louisa    Alcott    story 

book;  ed.  for  schools  by  Fanny  E.   Coe; 

with  a  biographical  sketch  of  Miss  Alcott. 

Bost,  Little,  Brown,  1910.    c.  '77-'io.     19+ 

202  p.  front.  S.  cl.,  50  c.  net. 

Selections  from  Miss  Alcott's  books  ar- 
ranged for  supplementary  reading.  Bibliog- 
raphy (2^  p.). 

BOOKS  AND  READING.  New  York  State  Edu- 
cation Department.  New  York  State  Li- 
brary. Bibliography  49:  a  selection  from 
the  best  books  of  1909.  54  p.  D.  Albany, 
Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  1910. 

BUILDING.  Sunderland  (Eng.)  Public  Libra- 
ries. Catalogue  of  books  on  the  building 
trades  and  architecture  in  the  Sunderland 
Public  Libraries.  1910.  21  p.  D.  gratis. 

DANCING.    Gulick,  L.  H.,  M.D.    The  healthful 
art  of  dancing;  il.  from  photographs.   N.  Y., 
Doubleday,   Page,    1910.    c.     114-273  p.  D. 
cl.,  $1.40  net. 
Bibliography  (12  p.). 

GENEALOGY.  ENGLAND.  List  of  works  relat- 
ing to  British  genealogy  and  local  history, 
pt.  4.  (In  New  York  Public  Library  Bul- 
letin, September,  p.  523-566.) 

GREECE.  AMUSEMENTS.  Gardiner,  E.  N. 
Greek  athletic  sports  and  festivals.  N.  Y., 
Macmillan,  1910.  27+533  p.  il.  D.  (Hand- 
books of  archaeology  and  antiquities.)  cl., 
$2.50  net. 
Bibliography  (7  p). 


JAMES,  William.  [Special  list.]  (In  Oster- 
hout  (Pa.)  Free  Library  Bulletin,  Septem- 
ber, p.  31-32.) 

LIFE.  Rinaldo,  Joel.  Rinaldo's  polygeneric 
theory ;  a  treatise  on  the  beginning  and  end 
of  life.  N.  Y.,  Joel  Rinaldo,  206  W.  4ist 
St.,  [1910.]  c.  13+123  p.  map,  diagrs., 
12°,  $1.50. 
Bibliography  (6  p.). 

MASSACHUSETTS.  Hilkey,  C.  J.  Legal  de- 
velopment in  colonial  Massachusetts,  1630- 
1686.  N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green,  1910.  c. 
148  p.  O.  (Studies  in  history,  economics 
and  public  law.)  pap.,  $1.25. 
Bibliography  (3  p.). 

MILITARY  ART  AND  SCIENCE.  West  Point,  N. 
Y.  Military  Academy  Printing  Office. 
Classified  list  of  works  on  military  and 
professional  subjects  recommended  to  the 
graduating  class,  United  States  Military 
Academy,  by  board  of  officers  convened  by 
memorandum  no.  3,  1910,  headquarters 
United  States  Military  Academy.  16  p.  D. 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Military  Academy  Print- 
ing Office,  1910. 

PERIODICALS.  University  of  Missouri.  A  list 
of  periodicals  currently  received  by  the 
library.  20  p.  S.  (Bulletin  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  vol.  I,  no.  2:  Library  se- 
ries.) 

PERSON  (WORD).  Trendelenburg,  Adolf.  A 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  word  per- 
son; with  an  introd.  by  Rudolf  Eucken. 
Chic.,  Open  Court,  1910.  30  p.  O.  pap.,  40  c. 
Bibliography  (4^  P-)- 

SPIRITISM.    Tanner,  Amy  E.     Studies  in  spir- 
itism; with  an  introd.  by  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
N.   Y.,  Appleton,   1910.    c.    38+408  p.   O. 
cl.,  $2.50  net. 
Bibliography  (3  p.). 

STATE.  THEORIES.  Coker,  F.  W.  Organis- 
mic  theories  of  the  state;  I9th  century  in- 
terpretations of  the  state  as  organism  or  as 
person.  N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green,  1910.  c. 
209  p.  O.  (Columbia  Univ.  studies  in  his- 
tory, economics  and  public  law.)  pap.,  $1.50. 
Bibliography  (5  p.). 

STORY-TELLING.    Lyman,  Edna.    Story  telling; 
what  to  tell  and  how  to  tell  it.    Chic.,  Mc- 
Clurg,  1910.    c.    229  p.  S.  cl.,  75  c.  net. 
Bibliography  (4  p.)- 
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•Rotes  anfc  Queries 


STORY-TELLING  AND  IRISH  FOLK-LORI;.  — 
Mr.  Seumas  MacManus  has  returned  from 
Donegal,  Ireland,  to  continue  his  work  of 
story-telling  and  lecturing  in  this  country. 
His  stories  are  from  the  picturesque  fairy 
and  folk-lore  of  his  own  land,  and  he  retells 
them  with  peculiar  charm.  Besides  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  "A  merry  ramble  round 
Ireland,"  Mr.  MacManus  includes  in  his  pro- 
gram readings  from  his  own  verse  and  prose. 
His  permanent  address  is  P.  O.  Box  1682, 
New  York  City.  To  those  interested  in  the 
development  of  story-telling  it  will  be  grati- 
fying to  note  the  professional  enrollment  of 
distinguished  men  and  women  in  its  calling. 

DUPLICATE  EDITIONS.— 

ELKHART,  INDIANA,  Sept.  27,   1910. 
Editor  Library  Journal. 

Last  year  Houghton,  Mimin  &  Co.  pub- 
lished "British  Isles,"  by  Everett  Tits- 
worth  Tomlinson,  at  60  c.  This  is  precisely 
the  same  book  as  the  one  just  issued  under 
the  title,  "Young  Americans  in  the  British 
Isles"  at  $1.50;  except  that  the  later  book 
has  a  more  ornate  cover,  wider  margins,  and 
omits  the  preface. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ELLA  F.  CORWIN,  Librarian. 

TRIPP  AND  COLLIER.  — 

SEPT.  26,  1910. 
Editor  Library  Journal 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  write  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
Mr.  George  H.  Tripp  in  his  contention  with 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  (see  L.  j.,  Sept.,  p.  424). 
I  have  written  to  them  and  have  told  them 
so.  I  hope  all  librarians  who  agree  with 
me  will  also  write  to  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WALTER    C.    GREEN,    Librarian    Meadiille 
Theological   School,   Meadville,   Pa. 

tmmors  an&  Blunders 


A.M. 

5-30. 

8.00. 

9-30. 

10.30. 

NOON. 

P.M. 
1. 00. 

2.OO. 
3-00. 

4.00. 


PROGRAM  FOR   THE  DAY* 

Early  walk  for  travelling  librarians. 

Breakfast.  Subject,  "Mural  and  inte- 
rior decoration."  Symposium. 

Round  table.  "How  can  we  multiply 
our  children's  librarian  by  two." 

General  session.  Topic,  "The  relation 
of  librarians  to  their  families." 

Bowling  tournament.  "Strikes  in  li- 
braries." 

Lunch.  Reunion  of  those  not  grad- 
uates of  any  library  school. 

Tennis  tournament.  Subject,  "The  in- 
crease in  circulation." 

Launch  trip.  "Loans  to  the  floating 
population." 

The  best  way  to  make  "shelving  rock." 


*  Given  at  one  of  the  social  evenings  of  the  Lake 
George  Conference  by  the  well-known  mentor  of 
library  itineraries  as  a  charade  for  the  book  "The 
long  day." 


4.30.  Coach  trip.  Mr.  Abrams,  megaphonist 
and  visual  lecturer. 

5.30.  Putting  contest  at  Brown  Hill. 

5.45.  Afternoon  tea,  the  semi-circus. 

6.30.  Dinner.  Tables  reserved  for  those  who 
never  before  attended  a  library  meet- 
ing. 

7.30.  Orchestral  concert.  "The  strains  of  li- 
brary work." 

8.00.  General  session.  "Books  I  have  mend- 
ed," Miss  Rose  G.  Murray. 

9.30.  Charades.     Book  titles. 
10.00.  Moonlight    stroll.      Subject,    "Library 

hours  too  long." 
10.30-12.  Dancing.     "The  poetry  of  motion," 

Miss  Plummer. 

12.00  midnight.  Grill  room.    Refreshments  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Half-and-Hafner. 

Xtbrarg  Calendar 

OCTOBER 

Sept.  3O-Oct.  i.  Keystone  State  L.  Assoc. 
Delaware  Water  Gap.  Kittatinny 
House. 

Program    will    cover    topics    "Advertising    the 
library;"  "The  library  and  the  foreigner;" 
"The  library  and  the  working  man.*' 

Sept.  30-Oct.  I.  N.  Dakota  L.  Assoc.  5th  an- 
nual meeting.  Fargo,  N.  D.,  and 
Moorhead,  Minn. 

Program:  The  library  and  the  peace  movdj- 
ment,  by  Dr.  Max  Batt,  N.  D.  Coll.;  The 
library  and  municipal  betterment,  Mabel 
Newhard,  Virginia,  Minn.;  Advertising  the 
library,  Winnie  Bucklin,  Minot,  N.  D.;  The 
state  association  of  librarians,  Chalmers 
Hadley. 

10-13.    O.  L.  A.     Columbus,  O. 

Program  includes  "The  history  of  wood  en- 
graving," by  Prof.  A.  S.  Root;  "The  pub- 
lic library  as  an  art  center,"  by  W.  D. 
Campbell ;  "Relation  of  the  jpubhc  library 
to  municipal  research,"  by  Dr.  Rufus  E. 
Miles;  "The  opportunity  of  the  public  li- 
brary to  create  public  opinion  on  social 
and  civic  questions,"  by  Allen  Burns, 
Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission;  "The  public 
library  as  an  adjunct  to  manufacturing 
interests,"  symposium  and  questionaire  led 
by  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Day- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  A.  D. 
Wilt;  "The  public  library  as  an  asset 
to  the  workingman,"  by  R.  H.  Jeffrey; 
"Some  thoughts  on  public  trusteeships," 
by  Hon.  Judson  Harmon,  governor  of 
Ohio;  "Historical  fiction  in  the  college 
curriculum,"  by  Archer  B.  Hulbert;  "Co- 
operation between  the  library  and  the 
school,"  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Williams;  "Books 
for  children,"  symposium  conducted  by 
Caroline  Burnite,  Cleveland. 

11-13.  Iowa  L.  A.  2ist  annual  meeting. 
Davenport. 

Program:  Library  work  with  children,  Miss 
Edna  Lyman;  The  modern  novel,  Prof. 
Richard  Burton. 

13-14.  Kansas  L.  A.     Abilene,  Kan. 

Program:     13:    President's    address,    by    Mrs. 

Sara   Judd   Greenman;    Foreign   books   in   a 

small  library,  by  Julius  Lucht. 
14:     Cataloging,    Miss    Mary    P.     Billingsley; 

Story    hour,    by    Mrs.    Allen    Wagenseller; 

The  American   Library  Association  and  the 

work    of   library   commissions,    by   Chalmers 

Hadley. 
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THE  Exeter  conference,  following  as  it  did 
so  closely  upon  the  Brussels  convention,  em- 
phasizes again  the  growing  spirit  of  inter- 
national library  fellowship  and  cooperation  of 
which  the  Belgian  meetings  gave  convincing 
proof.  Library  internationalism  is  a  natural 
tendency  in  an  age  when  the  international 
spirit  is  dominant  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
note  the  increasing  exchange  of  ideas  and 
the  development  of  intercourse  between  libra- 
rians of  different  continents.  In  America 
a  meeting  of  international  scope  was  held  at 
the  St.  Louis  A.  L.  A.  convention  in  1904 
where  many  distinguished  foreign  delegates 
were  present,  even  Asia  being  represented. 
Prof.  Biagi's  contributions  to  this  meeting, 
apart  from  his  delightful  personality,  brought 
to  American  librarians  a  closer  sympathy  and 
knowledge  of  Italian  library  conditions.  Dr. 
Steenberg  from  Denmark,  Mr.  Nyhuus  from 
Norway,  Dr.  Andersson  and  Miss  Palmgren 
of  Sweden,  and  more  recently  Mr.  Holmberg 
of  Finland,  have  in  their  visits  to  this  country 
done  much  to  bring  us  into  closer  acquaint- 
ance and  interest  with  European  library  con- 
ditions. Two  years  ago  the  Manchester  li- 
brary committee,  Messrs.  Plummer,  Abbot, 
and  Sutton,  visited  this  country  from  Eng- 
land, and  a  little  later  Mr.  Herbert 
Baillie  of  New  Zealand  was  sent  from 
Wellington,  N.  Z.,  as  an  official  delegate 
to  the  Minnetonka  meeting  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  The  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Bor- 
den  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  an 
important  library  position  in  Baroda,  In- 
dia, strengthens  the  connection  of  American 
library  interests  with  the  Far  East.  Miss 
Wood,  librarian  of  Boone  College,  Wuchang, 
China,  a  graduate  of  the  Pratt  Library  School, 
has  done  pioneer  library  work  in  China. 
From  the  Philippines,  Miss  Polk  at  the 
Brussels  Congress,  and  Miss  McKee  at  Min- 
netonka, have  brought  word  of  what  libra- 
ries are  doing  in  Manila.  A  library  bond 
between  the  United  States  and  South  Africa 
was  established  a  year  or  so  ago  by  the  visit 
here  of  a  librarian  from  the  latter  country. 
Though  the  foreign  delegates  who  visit  the 


United  States  come  primarily  for  the  sake 
of  investigation  of  American  library  methods, 
it  is  in  reality  a  "give  and  take"  mission  after 
all,  and  the  benefits  received  on  both  sides 
through  this  intercourse  are  fairly  equal. 
Many  American  library  workers  gain  their 
knowledge  of  European  library  conditioms  en- 
tirely from  these  visitors,  and,  therefore,  the 
warmest  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
foreign  library  delegations  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  1911  will  sec 
not  only  a  large  American  attendance  at  the 
A.  L.  A.  Conference  but  also  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  foreign  representatives 

THE  decision  to  make  Southern  California 
the  place  of  the  1911  A.  L.  A.  Conference  pre- 
sents inviting  prospects  to  library  people  east 
of  the  Rockies  who  have  never  had  the  op- 
portunity of  making  the  transcontinental 
journey.  The  plans  have  not  yet  been  made 
definite,  but  the  recommendations  from  Cali- 
fornia are  likely  to  be  for  the  third  week  in 
May  and  for  Pasadena  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. California  and  the  neighboring  states 
are  already  much  interested  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  conference  and  their  endeavors 
should  be  met  with  hearty  response  from  all 
over  the  country.  The  delightful  experiences 
of  the  two  previous  continental  journeys 
should  be  repeated  in  1911  by  substantially 
larger  numbers  than  before.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  journey  of  the  special  trains  should 
include  a  day  and  general  meeting  at  Den- 
ver as  a  library  center,  an  excursion  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  and  other  pleas- 
ant visitations  en  route,  including  San  Fran- 
cisco, Riverside,  and  the  mission  region  of 
California.  An  alternative  invitation  is 
probable  from  Oklahoma,  where  it  is  de- 
sired that  a  visit  be  made  en  route  to 
its  capital  city,  where  the  library  people 
feel  that  a  visit  to  the  youngest  in  the  family 
of  states  would  be  of  value  to  the  state  and  of 
interest  to  the  visitors.  It  should  in  fact  be 
possible  to  have  alternative  routes  from 
West,  East  and  South  by  more  than  one 
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special  train  as  the  attendance  from  the  states 
east  of  the  mountains  should  be  not  less  than 
300;  but  on  the  other  hand  a  united  party  in 
successive  sections  of  the  same  train,  join- 
ing each  other  at  Denver  or  elsewhere,  would 
have  its  advantages.  The  main  thing  is  that 
everyone  who  can  go  to  the  1911  meeting 
should  plan  to  do  so. 


A  PLEA  for  the  humanistic  and  literary 
side  of  librarianship  as  presented  in  Mr.  Kent's 
paper,  brings  a  welcome  emphasis  to  an  im- 
portant and  too  much  neglected  subject.  The 
duties  of  the  librarian  involve  interests  ad- 
ministrative, social  and  literary,  and  it  is 
almost  inevitable  that  in  the  effort  to  reach 
out  to  and  meet  them  all  much  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  librarianship  should  be  sacrificed. 
Library  preachments  and  principles,  printed 
or  verbal,  go  forth  from  the  multitudinous 
meetings,  institutes  and  library  periodicals 
that  through  their  channels  carry  the  newest 
slogans  and  numerous  "last  words"  of  profes- 
sional experience  and  opinion.  Mr.  Kent's 
criticism  that  the  majority  of  these  preach- 
ments and  principles  dwell  upon  the  technical 
to  the  neglect  of  the  idealistic  and  humanistic 
must  be  admitted.  Some  explanation  might 
lie  in  the  fact  that  in  a  profession  that 
has  existed  with  any  degree  of  organiza- 
tion for  less  than  four  decades,  and  one 
in  which  the  scope  has  widened  so  rapidly, 
there  are  still  unsettled  many  working  prob- 
lems, questions  of  dull  routine,  also  many 
wider  questions  of  administrative  policy  and 
civic  development.  In  seeking  the  lines  of 
greatest  efficiency,  professional  literary  ex- 
pression has  naturally  reflected  the  more 
obvious  rather  than  the  more  inferential  in- 
terests of  the  librarian.  Within  the  last  few 
years  there  have  arisen  many  questions  vital 
to  library  interests, — of  more  substantial  im- 
portance than  matters  of  technical  detail. 
Coordination,  a  live  question  for  only  about 
the  last  ten  years,  school  cooperation,  com- 
mission work,  financial  appropriation,  branch 
administration,  are  all  of  first  consideration 
in  the  development  of  a  library  but  they  also 
yield  little  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  book 
lover,  the  scholar  and  the  humanist.  In 
purely  professional  periodicals  it  must  be 
conceded,  to  the  despair  of  the  editor,  that 
rare  indeed  are  the  contributions  which  will 


stimulate  the  imagination  and  vitalize  the 
practical  and  the  commonplace  by  vision  of 
the  ideal.  Mr.  Kent's  entertaining  article 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  book-lover.  It  is 
called  to  the  attention  of  librarians  with  the 
feeble  hope  that  its  publication  may  tend  to 
offset  the  opinion  that  the  articles  within  the 
columns  of  the  JOURNAL  are  of  an  unenter- 
taining  nature.  But  if,  indeed,  our  American 
library  periodicals  must  be  considered  as  too 
dull  reading,  there  is  still  the  "Librarians' 
Series,"  in  which  Mr.  Kent  has  a  joint-editor- 
ship, where  we  may  turn  for  solace  and  re- 
freshment in  library  literature  of  a  less  solid 
character. 

THE  budget  exhibit  of  New  York  City, 
Oct.  3-28,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  library  section  has  brought  grati- 
fying comment  and  expressions  of  interest 
from  many  quarters.  The  current  issue  of 
the  Wisconsin  Bulletin  contains  a  concise  ac- 
count of  this  exhibit  contributed  by  Miss 
Stearns,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  other 
cities  will  follow  New  York's  practical  and 
effective  method  of  placing  before  the  public 
exact  information  of  what  the  city  libraries 
are  doing  and  are  planning  to  do.  About  a 
year  ago  an  interesting  series  of  "neighbor- 
hood exhibits"  was  begun  in  Brooklyn,  in  the 
Williamsburg  branch  of  the  Public  library, 
with  the  purpose  of  outlining  the  conditions 
of  various  districts  and  neighborhoods  in 
which  library  branches  were  located.  The 
complexity  of  civic  life  and  activity  often 
involves  loss  of  time  and  waste  of  material, 
and  it  means  economy  for  a  library  admin- 
istration to  give  systematic  study  to  the  con- 
ditions of  its  own  environment.  The  child's 
welfare  exhibit,  to  be  held  in  New  York  City 
next  January,  is  another  step  in  the  ?ame  di- 
rection, and  in  the  grouping  and  correlation 
of  work  for  children  in  Greater  New  York 
libraries  it  should  be,  indirectly,  a  stimulus  to 
library  work  with  children  generally.  The 
exhibit  per  se  is  an  effective  stimulus  to  pro- 
gressive education,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  that  it  is  coming  to  the  fore,  both  in 
association  meetings  and  in  every  day  li- 
brary use.  It  has  long  been  a  feature  of 
the  children's  room  but  its  practical  value 
to  an  adult  constituency  is  equally  positive. 
This  has  been  recognized  in  Newark,  where 
many  varied  and  striking  exhibits  are  held. 
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LIBRARIANSHIP* 
BY  HENRY  W.   KENT,  Assistant  Secretary,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City 


RICHARD  GARNETT,  the  late  Keeper  of 
Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum,  in  an 
essay  on  Librarianship  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  published  in  his  volume,  "Essays  on 
librarianship  and  bibliography,"  discusses  at 
length  the  theory  of  John  Dury  with  regard 
to  our  profession.  Dury's  ideas  of  the 
function  of  a  keeper  of  books  is  of  special 
interest  to  us  in  America  because  to  him, 
a  Scotchman,  a  divine  by  profession,  and 
onetime  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Royal  Li- 
brary after  the  execution  of  Charles  i.,  our 
library  literature  owes  much. 

Twice  in  this  essay  Dr.  Garnett  takes  a 
fling  at  the  "modern  idea"  of  librarianship, 
especially  rife,  he  says,  in  America,  that  the 
librarian  should  be  not  only  a  custodian  and 
distributor  of  books,  but  a  "Missionary  of 
Culture."  As  Dr.  Garnett  himself  was  a 
good  example  of  the  cultivated  librarian,  it 
cannot  be  that  he  purposely  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  librarians  cultivating  themselves,  but 
only  the  assumption  —  and  a  pretty  big  one 
it  is  —  that  the  librarian  through  his  pur- 
veyal  of  books  for  the  masses  becomes  the 
apostle  of  culture.  Well,  why  not?  This 
is  an  idea  which  no  university-bred  English- 
man could  possibly  understand,  holding  as  he 
does  to  the  tradition  that  cultivation  may 
only  be  obtained  through  the  channels  of 
birth  and  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  We,  for- 
tunately, hold  that  cultivation  is  open .  to  all 
who  seek  it  and  that,  if  they  seek  it  in  the 
books  furnished  by  a  public  library,  they 
will  get  it  there.  It  is  not  my  intention, 
however,  to  discuss  this  point,  but  rather  to 
consider  whether  we,  as  librarians,  the  pur- 
veyors of  books  from  which  those  who  will 
may  gain  the  desired  cultivation,  are  our- 
selves as  cultivated  in  our  own  profession  as* 
we  might  be.  I  would  not  presume  to  ask  you 
to  make  this  test  depend  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  classics,  of  literature,  science,  philos- 
ophy, or  even  the  technicalities  of  our  work, 
but  rather  upon  those  subjects  which  belong 
to  our  trade  yet  which,  like  many  sources 
of  culture,  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  our 

*A  paper  read  before  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School. 


success  in  it  from  the  workday  point  of 
view.  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  some  of 
the  subjects  which  a  librarian  may  add  to  his 
own  equipment  as  a  librarian  of  cultivation 
and  some  of  the  ways  in  which  he  may  turn 
this  equipment  to  account. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Evening  Post 
in  a  recent  review  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
American  Library  Association  that,  seen  in 
our  writings,  we  are  not  very  interesting  to 
the  general  public.  The  Evening  Post's  re- 
viewer found  this  fault  with  the  articles  an< 
papers  in  this  thick  tome  to  which  he  re- 
fers and,  judging  with  impartial  minds,  we 
must  admit  his  assertion  to  be  true.  We 
discuss  everlastingly  the  problems  of  librari- 
anship, the  business  of  cataloging,  circulation, 
branch  libraries,  children's  libraries,  Mr. 
Chiver's  bindings,  and  what  not,  and  forget 
to  talk  about  the  things  which  might  be 
supposed  to  furnish  us  with  the  joy  of  our 
work.  We  discuss  these  things  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  kind  of  way  without  relieving  our 
statements  with  references  to  the  history,  lit- 
erature or  art  in  which  our  subject  is  so  rich. 
We  are,  in  other  words,  serious  —  and  very 
serious,  it  would  appear,  since  even  the  Post 
complains  of  us,  in  this  respect. 

Our  official  journals,  THE  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL and  Public  Libraries,  except  that  the 
articles  are  shorter,  partake  of  the  character 
of  the  American  Library  Association  Pro- 
ceedings which,  again,  would  seem  to  prove 
that  dictum  of  political  economy  as  to  supply 
and  demand  and  to  show,  without  blame  to 
the  editors  of  these  periodicals,  that  our  li- 
brarians, even  in  their  frequent  utterances, 
not  only  do  not  care  to  write  entertainingly, 
but  are  content  to  read  without  entertain- 
ment. It  is  plain,  technical  instruction  they 
are  after,  of  the  high-thinking,  plain-living 
variety. 

The  ideas  with  regard  to  the  mission  of 
public  libraries,  which,  when  I  studied  li- 
brary "methods,"  was  quite  new  and  de- 
manded investigation,  are  now  over  twenty- 
five  years  old;  that  delightful  toy,  the  Deci- 
mal System,  has  come  to  stay,  and  »o  have 
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th»  accessories  of  library  work :  the  accession 
book,  shelf-list,  and  all  the  other  parapherna- 
lia. Why  not  accept  them  and  turn  our  at- 
tention to  other  things,  why  keep  on  writ- 
ing technical  articles  for  beginners?  Why 
fill  our  magazines  and  official  publications 
with  schoolroom  talk?  Let  us  show  to  the 
Evening  Post  that  we  know  that  we  have 
things  interesting  to  write  about;  that  we 
can  make  ourselves  agreeable.  We  must  not 
forget  that  a  training  in  library  work  is  like 
the  training  in  any  preparatory  school;  it 
aims  to  give  technical  equipment,  tools  — 
things  that  are  to  become  a  part  of  the 
working  machine,  and  which  after  their  at- 
tainment should  be  taken  for  granted,  like 
our  manners,  not  things  to  be  talked  about 
or  paraded  except  in  lessons  to  the  young. 
It  is  this  sort  of  display  after  twenty-five 
years  that  makes  our  friend  of  the  Evening 
Post  wish  that  we  had  some  of  the  graces 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  profession  of 
bookmen. 

Let  it  be  granted,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  that  these  things,  usually 
neglected  by  librarians,  are,  as  some  as- 
sert, the  unimportant  things,  which,  however 
interesting  in  themselves  to  some  inquiring 
minds,  are  not  vital  to  us  in  the  run- 
ning of  our  libraries;  but  let  us  not  fail  to 
consider  what  are  the  subjects  relating  to  the 
book  which  we  have  allowed  others  to 
preempt  for  themselves,  which  we  have  al- 
lowed to  become  the  hunting  ground  for 
those  classes  of  bookmen  outside  the  libra- 
rian brotherhood  known  as  "amateurs," 
"bibliomaniacs,"  "booklovers,"  and  "collec- 
tors." Let  us  consider  what  these  things  are 
which  persons  outside  the  library  profession 
practice  as  the  amenities  of  bibliography,  and 
for  the  consideration  and  practice  of  which 
they  form  themselves  into  organizations  like 
the  Societe  des  Amis  des  Livres,  with  its 
distinguished  roll  of  membership:  the  Philo- 
biblion  Society;  the  Club  of  Odd  Volumes; 
the  Caxton  Club;  the  Grolier  Club  and  many 
other  "printing  societies"  of  illustrious  and 
worthy  memory  and  useful  careers. 

In  this  consideration,  also,  let  us  keep  our 
eyes  open  to  see  if  there  is  justification  for 
the  feeling  which  almost  universally  exists 
among  this  class  of  bookmen  that  the  li- 
brarian is  a  stupid  person,  too  often  unin- 
formed upon  subjects  which  they  consider 


important.  He  is  careless,  to  say  the  least, 
when  he  allows  such  partitioning  of  his 
realm  and  thoughtless  surrender  of  all  his 
rights  and  titles  to  ownership  therein. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  find  a  public 
library  that  does  not  recognize  to  the  fullest 
extent  its  duty  to  its  general  reading  public, 
that  is  not  striving  might  and  main  to  reach 
all  of  the  people  in  its  parish  with  its  free 
gift  of  help  in  the  satisfaction  of  ambition 
and  pleasure;  but  there  is  hardly  a  library 
amongst  them  all  that  recognizes  its  duty 
to  the  bibliophile,  that  in  its  budget  or  pur- 
chases considers  his  needs  or  his  demands. 
For  this  reason  our  friends  found  their  own 
clubs  and  societies,  publish  their  own  periodi- 
cals, collect  their  own  books,  have  their  own 
talk  among  themselves.  In  some  cases,  par- 
'  ticularly  in  America,  this  omission  is  short- 
sighted indeed,  as  in  the  allowing  of  the 
local  historical  societies  to  collect  the  local 
historical  and  bibliographical  material  which 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  whole  com- 
munity through  exhibition  in  the  library. 

I  have  heard  well-known  heads  of  libraries 
speak  of  "bibliophiles"  as  Roundheads  would 
of  papists,  in  violent  terms,  as  people  who 
care  for  the  outsides  of  books  and  not  their 
inwards  —  as  if  caring  for  the  body  precluded 
care  of  the  mind!  I  have  heard  abuses 
heaped  upon  the  heads  of  "collectors,"  but  I 
hope  that  this  spirit  of  narrowness  is  only 
a  relic  of  those  pioneer  days  in  American 
librarianship  when  the  mission  of  the  apostle 
of  culture  consisted  chiefly  in  giving  away 
his  commodity.  Let  us  strive  to  keep  some 
of  it  and  let  us  openly  declare  our  love  of 
the  book  physical  and  all  that  pertains  there- 
to. There  is  no  harm  in  it.  Let  us  enter  into 
fellowship  with  the  "collector"  of  books  and 
prints,  the  bibliophile,  and  even  the  biblio- 
maniac. Let  us  gather  them  into  our  public 
libraries,  show  them  a  rare  imprint  occasion- 
ally, beat  them  sometimes  at  their  own  game, 
and  make  our  libraries  a  gathering  place  for 
all  classes  of  society  and  for  real  book- 
lovers. 

What  a  field  is  opened  before  us  in  the 
literature  of  the  book,  a  literature  as  vigor- 
ous and  as  interesting  as  that  of  any  subject! 
Consider  the  extent  of  it,  too  great  for 
recitation  here,  but  well  known  to  all.  Con- 
sider the  biographies  of  such  bookmen  as 
Grolier,  de  Thou,  Count  Hoym,  and  Duke  of 
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Roxburghe,  Earl  Spencer,  Beckford,  Dibdin, 
the  gossip,  librarian,  and  bookman,  Pepys, 
Horace  Walpole,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Naude, 
the  De  Goncourts,  Locker-Lampson,  James 
Lennox,  John  Carter  Brown,  Hazlitt,  the  Due 
D'Aumale,  and  those  of  the  printers,  illus- 
trators, binders,  booksellers,  etc.  The  ser- 
vices which  these  men  have  rendered  to  the 
world  of  books  is  inestimable.  It  is  really 
to  them  and  their  kind  that  we  owe  our 
books  as  well  as  our  literature;  through  the 
connection  of  great  collectors  of  books  with 
the  "printing  societies"  and  by  the  agency  of 
the  art  of  collecting  we  have  received  our 
physical  books.  Regarding  the  contents 
of  their  libraries,  the  country  owes  more 
to  men  like  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Carter  Brown,  E.  D.  Church,  Samuel  Bar- 
low, Robert  Hoe,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Theo- 
dore Irving,  James  Lennox  and  Samuel  Put- 
nam Avery  for  having  brought  together  the 
real  books  of  literature  than  to  almost  any 
dozen  of  the  biggest  public  libraries  of  the 
country  whose  collections  could  be  replaced 
by  the  publishers  in  a  few  years,  if  they 
should  all  be  destroyed  at  the  same  time. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  some  of  the 
subjects  of  bibliographical  literature  surren- 
dered by  the  librarian  to  the  amateur,  the 
layman,  which  in  his  hands  have  become  a 
great  mass  of  literature,  whose  interest  is  very 
great  indeed;  in  fact,  second  only  to  the 
Miscellanies  of  Literature  itself.  To  find 
them  one  has  to  run  his  eye  over  the  tables 
of  contents  of  such  publications  as  the  mis- 
cellanies of  the  Philobiblion  Society,  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Bibliographical  Society,  the 
Amoenitates  Literariae,  Bibliographica,  The 
Bibliographer,  Book  Lore,  Book  Worm,  or 
even  the  current  number  of  Notes  and  Que- 
ries. Taken  at  random,  here  are  some  of  the 
articles  of  the  sixteen  volumes  of  the  Philo- 
biblion Society's  miscellanies:  "Book  hunting 
under  Edward  m."  a  popular  lecture  found- 
ed on  the  life  of  Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  the  first  English  Philobolist;  "De- 
mentiana  des  Hallucinations  dans  la  Repub- 
lique  des  Lettres ;"  "A  short  account  of  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  libraries  of  Italy;" 
"Lettres  sur  les  Anglais  qui  out  ecrit  en 
Frangais;''  On  the  importance  of  manuscript 
with  miniatures  in  the  history  of  art;  "Bib- 
liotieca  Membranacea  Britannica"  or  Early 
English  books  printed  on  vellum. 


In  the  volumes  of  the  Bibliographica  we 
may  find  such  articles  as  "English  illuminated 
manuscripts,"  "Florentine  book-illustration  of 
the  fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth  centuries," 
"English  book-sale,  1681-86,"  "Robinson  Cru- 
soe and  its  illustrations,"  "The  decoration  of 
book  edges,  and  Chinese  illustrated  books." 
While  most  of  the  publications  in  which  these 
articles  appear  are  English  or  French, 
some  are  American  of  excellent  quality.  A 
glance  at  the  latter  will  show  them,  however, 
to  have  been  short-lived,  continuing,  like  the 
Bibliographer,  the  Literary  Collector,  Book- 
man and  Bookbinder,  for  a  brief  period  only 
on  the  lines  laid  down  for  them  in  their 
original  announcement  circulars  until  they 
either  died  a  lingering  death  or  else  changed 
their  scope  altogether.  This  fate  was  not  so 
sudden  formerly  as  at  the  present  time. 
The  Bookmart,  for  instance,  published  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1883,  ran  thirty-seven  volumes. 

Following  the  clue  given  in  these  articles 
of  the  bibliographical  journals,  let  us  con- 
tinue to  examine  our  field  and  see  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  literature  of  the 
books  as  published. 

William  Thomas  Lowndes.  the  author  of 
the  "Bibliographers'  manual,"  the  first  syste- 
matic work  of  its  kind  in  England,  was  a 
bookseller  in  the  Strand ;  Graesse,  the  author 
of  that  wonderful  work,  'The  Treasury  of 
rare  and  precious  Books,"  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
private  librarian,  but  he  was  more  of  a  bib- 
liophile and  antiquarian;  Querard,  author  of 
"La  France  literaire,"  was  a  bookseller  by 
training;  Petzholdt  was  a  writer,  not  a  li- 
brarian; Rouveyre  also;  and  Collier  and 
Hazlitt  were  literary  men.  • 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  readable  catalogs 
of  public  libraries  except  those  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  Bibliotheque  National  and  the 
Huth  Library;  but  there  have  been  hundreds 
of  eagerly  read  catalogs  of  libraries  prepared 
by  dealers  and  auctioneers;  indeed,  the  most 
readable  sources  of  bibliographical  informa- 
tion are  found  in  such  catalogs  as  those  of 
the  Spencer,  Heber,  Locker-Lampson,  Libre, 
Hoe  and  Church  libraries. 

Of  the  writers  on  libraries,  while  there 
have  been  many  who  were  librarians,  we 
learn  from  the  invaluable  list  of  Frederick 
J.  Teggart  (himself  a  librarian)  that  more 
of  them  were  not.  Richard  de  Bury  was 
bishop  of  Durham  and  lord  chancellor  of 
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England;  John  Bessarion,  Cardinal,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople ;  Francis  Baptista  Cordona, 
bishop  of  Tortosa;  Mutio  Pansa,  a  philoso- 
pher and  doctor;  Angelo  Rocca,  bishop  of 
Tagasti;  Thomas  Bray,  a  Scotch  divine;  Jus- 
tus Lipsius,  the  humanist;  James  Kirkwood, 
a  divine.  Coming  down  to  our  own  day,  the 
author  of  the  most  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  library  in  America  was  not 
a  librarian,  but  a  student  of  history. 

The  greater  number  of  the  delightful  and 
diverse  essays  on  books  as  books  have  been 
written  by  booklovers,  not  librarians,  such  as 
Andrew  Lang,  Bouchot,  Lemerre,  P.  G.  Bon- 
nat,  Etienne-Gabriel  Peignot,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  names  in  bibliography,  Sir  Sam- 
uel Egerton  Brydges,  Isaac  D'Israeli,  Hazlitt, 
J.  P.  Janin,  Paul  Lacroix,  known  as  "Le 
Bibliophile  Jacob,"  most  industrious  and 
readable,  and  Renouard. 

The  names  of  librarians,  except  those  of 
Proctor  and  Mile.  Pellechet,  are  all  but  miss- 
ing from  the  title-pages  of  books  on  print- 
ing. Great  works  have  been  written  by 
an  American  printer,  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne, 
and  a  French  bookseller,  Anatole  Clodin.  I 
recall  but  two  librarians  who  have  written 
on  book  illustration  and  one  on  bookbinding. 

With  so  much  interesting  material  at  hand, 
how  is  it  that  the  librarian  should  be  prosy 
to  his  lay  brethren,  that  he  should  write  so 
unentertainingly  ?  It  may  be  said  that  the 
cause  is  lack  of  time  for  reading,  but  I 
strongly  suspect  that  the  real  reason  is  lack 
of  habit.  We  do  not  train  ourselves  to  the 
study  of  the  amenities  of  our  trade  with  the 
same  ardor  that  we  apply  to  its  everyday 
necessities.  Perhaps,  also,  all  do  not  have 
access  to  the  rarer  books  containing  these 
essays  and  subjects.  I  venture  to  think  that, 
if  fault  there  be  here,  it  is  the  librarian's 
through  failure  to  buy  books  to  fit  his  own 
needs.  His  conscientiousness  forbids  him  to 
purchase  out  of  his  small  income  books  for 
his  own  delectation,  forgetting,  however,  that 
such  volumes,  if  contributing  to  his  inspira- 
tion and  enthusiasm,  will  contribute  to  his 
ability  to  do  the  prosaic  tasks  of  cataloging, 
classifying,  binding,  and  so  on.  It  should, 
be  remembered,  also,  that  such  books  would 
be  of  value  and  interest  to  his  public  if 
properly  introduced  through  his  recommen- 
dation, quotation,  and  enthusiastic  sympathy. 


Such  knowledge  as  is  implied  here  is  not 
at  all  incompatible  with  the  knowledge  re- 
quired by  a  public  librarian ;  indeed,  it  would 
add  much  to  his  value  and  usefulness,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  own  enjoyment  in  his  work. 
Of  course,  no  one  person  would  or  could 
specialize  in  all  of  these  lines,  any  one  of 
which  in  itself  offers  a  field  for  specializa- 
tion ;  but  librarians  should  have  the  general 
knowledge  of  their  subjects  and  specialize,  if 
possible,  in  any  lines  to  which  they  feel  drawn. 
There  is  a  real  demand  nowadays  for  spe- 
cialists in  library  work,  just  as  in  any  other 
profession.  There  are  demands  for  the  spe- 
cial cataloger  in  the  private  libraries  which 
are  so  rapidly  increasing  in  our  large  cities : 
libraries  of  literature,  early  and  late,  drama, 
poetry,  libraries  of  science,  sports,  music,  fine 
arts,  into  which  come  the  rare  volumes  that 
are  constantly  being  sold  for  large  prices  in 
our  auction  rooms;  libraries  of  chemistry, 
physics,  insurance,  philanthropy,  statistics. 
Besides  his  technical  knowledge,  the  special- 
ist who  is  to  catalog  these  libraries  must 
know  the  literature  and  the  bibliography  of 
his  subject,  the  values  and  the  whereabouts 
of  similar  collections. 

There  are  demands,  too,  for  librarians  who 
shall  understand  the  care  and  the  cataloging 
of  manuscripts,  of  incunabula,  of  prints,  and 
of  fine  bindings.  There  will  be  an  increasing 
demand  for  persons  capable  of  organizing 
and  running  print  departments  in  our  public 
libraries  when  the  value  of  engravings 
comes  to  be  generally  understood  by  libra- 
rians. It  is  almost  incomprehensible  that  libra- 
rians can  be  so  profundly  ignorant  as  most 
of  them  are  regarding  the  illustrations  in 
their  books.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  pub- 
lic library  in  this  country  are  the  illustra- 
tions in  books  thoroughly  cataloged.  You 
reply:  Are  they  worth  it? — forgetting  that 
this  apathy  towards  good  illustrations  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  poor  books  with  half-tone 
plates  after  drawings  by  second-rate  artists 
that  the  greedy  publisher  supplies. 

Bad  taste  in  a  public  library  is  far-reaching 
in  its  effects.  Is  it  refining  too  much  to 
expect  the  library  to  offer  examples  of  good 
taste  in  all  that  it  does?  I  have  been  told 
sometimes  that  this  sort  of  thing  —  good 
printing,  good  bindings,  good  illustrations, 
good  buildings,  good  furniture,  good  decora- 
tions—  costs  money,  yet  these  same  objectors 
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would  expect  to  have  to  pay  for  good  plumb- 
ing, good  heating  and  lighting  arrangements. 
Most  of  our  public  libraries  are  short  on 
taste.  Some  of  them,  to  be  sure,  have  costly 
buildings  and  more  costly  decorations;  but 
still,  I  say,  they  are  not  long  on  the  things 
that  they  should  have  as  model  public  insti- 
tutions. They  have  the  look  of  having  been 
made  by  the  dozen,  turned  out  by  the  Library 
Bureau  and  some  famous  firm  of  architects. 
Few  have  individuality  —  the  real  kind  —  or 
atmosphere  other  than  that  of  the  "public  li- 
brary" kind.  I  may  be  fanciful,  or  it  may 
be  that  some  will  say  that  I  have  arranged 
this  remark  to  suit  the  deductions  of  my 
theme;  but  I  find  the  lack  of  atmosphere 
in  our  public  libraries  to  be  due  to  the  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  librarian  in  the 
whole  of  his  subject. 

It  would  not  seem  possible  for  a  librarian 
who  cared  for  the  physical  book  to  allow 
careless  apprentices  to  smudge  ink  stamps 
of  crude  design  over  the  title-page  and  upon 
the  text  of  any  book,  nor  yet  to  allow  the 
more  refined  use  of  embossing  or  clipping 
stamps.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to 
allow  his  title-pages  to  be  barbarously  mu- 
tilated with  pencil  dots  and  dashes  and  cor- 
rections of  no  use  to  any  but  a  lazy  cata- 
loger.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  use 
of  wrapping  paper  book-plates  printed  in  job- 
face  types  with  scrawling  "library  hands''  in- 
dicating locations  and  sources.  He  would  not 
feel  that  even  economy  demanded  the  bind- 
ings of  coarse  canvas  and  skiver  such  as  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  stronghold  of  the 
upright,  penny-go-to-the-limit  librarian.  I 
know  the  difficulties  of  getting  local  printers 
and  binders  to  do  good  work,  but  persist- 
ence, knowledge,  and  helpful  criticism  will  go 
a  long  way  to  procure  the  desired  results. 


Any  dead  book-lover,  whether  librarian  or 
lay  brother,  would  rise  in  his  grave  if  he 
felt  himself  responsible  for  the  atrocious  ex- 
hibits prepared  by  worthy,  though  ignorant, 
young  ladies  for  work  with  the  school  chil- 
dren —  illustrations,  plain  and  colored,  cut 
from  magazines  and  newspapers,  mounted  on 
straw  boards  and  lettered  with  unknown  al- 
phabets—  when  a  little  money  judiciously  in- 
vested in  real  prints  and  photographs  would 
bring  together  collections  that  are  truly- 
worth  while. 

But  there  are  more  serious  sins  to  be 
laid  at  the  doors  of  some  librarians,  who, 
above  all,  should  not  commit  offenses  against 
the  laws  of  good  printing  in  the  production 
of  their  reports,  catalogs,  bulletins,  form 
blanks,  and  notices.  A  man  who  knew  the 
history  of  library  buildings,  be  he  ever  so 
practical,  could  not  pass  the  plans  of  half 
of  the  temples  erected  by  the  munificent  li- 
brary Croesus ;  he  could  not  consent  to  elimi- 
nate all  of  the  traditional  atmosphere  of  the 
library  and  build  his  official  residence  in  a 
cross  between  a  railroad  station  and  a  Child's 
lunch-room. 

The  oft-repeated  saying  that  a  man's  book- 
shelves show  his  character  comes  near  being 
true  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Let  us  see  to 
it,  then,  that  the  census  man  does  not  find 
our  personal  collection  of  library  catalogs, 
A.  L.  A.  rules,  Cutter's  rules,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  complete  routiner's  compendium 
in  our  own  library  bookcases  and  not  where 
they  belong  with  the  tools  of  the  library. 
Let  him  find  our  private  collections  of  books 
such  that  when  the  catalog  of  them  is 
finally  published  by  the  auctioneer  in  the 
interest  of  our  widows  it  shall  read  nicely: 
Remarkable  collection  of  books,  the  property 
of  a  librarian  and  booklover. 


THE   RELATION   OF   SPECIAL   LIBRARIES   TO    PUBLIC   AND   UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARIES* 

BY  FREDERICK  C.  HICKS,  Superintendent  of  Reading   Rooms,   Columbia    University 

LIBRARY  progress  is  so  swift  in  the  United  portant  developments  may  not  be  overlooked. 
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Of  course,  special  libraries  are  not  novel- 
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ties,  because  the  earliest  libraries  to  be 
founded  probably  could  be  called  special 
libraries.  At  least  it  was  not  their  purpose 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  and 
they  grew  up  in  order  to  supply  a  particular 
need,  or  the  needs  of  a  particular  class  of 
readers.  In  this  sense,  College,  Univer- 
sity, Athenaeum  and  Society  libraries  are 
special  libraries  whose  beginnings  date  back 
to  a  period  which,  for  America,  is  remote 
antiquity.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  regard 
special  libraries  as  phenomena  which  have 
suddenly  appeared  on  our  horizon,  but  as  old 
friends  whose  recent  activities  call  for  re- 
newed attention. 

Library  history  is  a  record  of  growth  from 
private  and  proprietary  libraries  to  public 
libraries.  The  tendency  has  been  to  throw 
open  all  libraries  to  public  use,  oh  the  ground 
that  books  are  made  to  be  used,  and  that 
even  a  society  with  a  restricted  purpose  can 
well  afford  to  satisfy  a  real  need  even  when 
nothing  is  paid  for  the  privilege. 

Now,  there  are  springing  up  on  every 
hand  special  libraries  which  are  designed 
primarily  to  serve,  not  the  public  as  a  whole, 
but  a  restricted  few.  Will  not  library  pro- 
gress be  retarded  if  this  aspect  of  the  special 
libraries  problem  is  not  considered  at  the 
outset?  Moreover,  is  this  not  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reconsider  and  readjust  the  rela- 
tionship between  public  libraries  and  the  older 
forms  of  special  libraries? 

Assuming  that  such  is  the  case,  this  paper 
will  discuss  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
special  library,  roughly  defining  the  latter  term 
to  mean  any  library  designed  to  meet  a  spe- 
cial or  unusual  need,  or  to  serve  a  special 
class  of  readers.  This  definition  includes 
not  only  libraries  devoted  to  the  twenty- 
three  fields  listed  in  Special  Libraries  for 
April,  1910;  but  also  those  devoted  to  law, 
history,  medicine,  theology,  etc.  The  dis- 
cussion will  be  general  in  scope,  and  will 
endeavor,  not  to  prove  a  proposition,  but  to 
study  a  situation. 

i.  Reason    for    present    interest    in    special 
libraries 

The  event  which  focused  the  attention  of 
librarians  on  the  special  libraries  of  the 
United  States  was  the  formation  at  the 
Bretton  Woods  Conference  of  the  American. 
Library  Association  in  July,  1909,  of  the 


Special  Libraries  Association.  According  to 
its  constitution,  "The  object  of  this  Associa- 
tion is  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  com- 
mercial, industrial,  technical,  civic,  municipal 
and  legislative  reference  libraries,  the  special 
departments  of  public  libraries,  universities, 
welfare  associations  and  business  organiza- 
tions." At  the  outset,  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  deal  with  libraries  devoted  to 
agriculture,  insurance,  public  utilities,  soci- 
ology, technology,  municipal  and  legislative 
reference  bureaus,  and  commercial  associ- 
ations. 

In  less  than  two  years  this  association  has 
justified  its  advent  into  the  library  world. 
It  publishes  a  periodical  ten  times  a  year, 
and  has  more  than  one  hundred  special  li- 
braries represented  in  its  membership.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  at  Mackinac  Island,  the  sessions 
of  this  association  monopolized  the  time  and 
attention  of  a  large  number  of  the  libra- 
rians present.  The  discussions  were  of  in- 
terest not  only  to  those  engaged  in  special 
library  work,  but  also  to  the  general  li- 
brarian. Many  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  attended  and  took  part 
in  the  meetings. 

2.  Reason  \for    the    existence    of   special    li- 
braries 

The  older  forms  of  special  libraries  came 
into  existence  because  there  were  no  other 
agencies  then  established  which  were  capa- 
ble of  performing  their  functions.  Some  of 
them,  such  as  law,  medical  and  theological 
libraries,  have  been  affected  comparatively 
little  by  the  growth  of  the  free  public  library. 
But  university  and  proprietary  libraries,  de- 
signed respectively  to  serve  the  needs  of 
scholars  and  students,  and  individuals  who 
could  pay  for  their  privileges,  were  the 
logical  precursors  of  the  public  library.  In 
some  instances  the  scope  of  university  li- 
braries has  been  broadened,  and  in  others 
narrowed  by  the  public  library  movement. 
In  communities  where  there  is  no  public 
library,  the  university  library  is  now  per- 
forming a  double  function,  so  that  it  may 
legitimately  be  called  a  public  library.  In 
other  communities  the  library  field  is  sub- 
divided between  the  public  and  the  university 
library,  so  that  the  latter  becomes  more  spe- 
cialized than  formerly. 
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The  proprietary  library,  in  helping  to  edu- 
cate the  people  up  to  a  realization  of  the 
need  of  public  libraries,  was  preparing  for 
its  own  dissolution.  Very  few  proprietary 
libraries  are  now  being  established,  and  those 
in  existence  are  gradually  being  abandoned 
or  transformed  into  public  libraries. 

O'f  theological,  legal  and  medical  libraries 
it  may  be  said  that  they  survive  because  the 
special  need  for  them  remains.  The  demand 
for  university  libraries,  with  or  without 
added  functions,  still  exists,  but  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  proprietary  libraries  there  are 
few  convincing  arguments.  Historical  libra- 
ries persist  not  because  there  is  anything  in- 
herently special  in  their  character,  but  be- 
cause of  the  rarity  of  the  most  important 
of  historical  material,  the  great  cost  of  du- 
plicating the  collections,  and  the  influence 
of  tradition. 

The  newer  forms  of  special  libraries  are 
such  as  are  indicated  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Special  Libraries  Association,  such,  for 
instance,  as  those  devoted  to  the  useful  arts 
—  engineering  and  technology ;  to  natural  sci- 
ence —  chemistry,  botany,  geology ;  to  busi- 
ness—  banking  and  finance,  commerce  and 
labor,  and  insurance;  and  to  sociology  — 
education,  legislation,  public  utilities,  etc. 

These  libraries  have  come  into  existence, 
for  the  most  part,  since  the  advent  of  the 
public  library. 

Of  these  libraries,  Dr.  Whitten  says :  "The 
necessity  for  quick  service  is  a  fundamental 
and  all  sufficient  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  special  library.  Information  to  be  of  use 
in  the  everyday  work  of  the  world  must  be 
quickly  available.  Quick  service  multiplies 
use.  .  .  .  The  importance  of  quick  service 
should  therefore  condition  and  mould  the 
entire  organization  of  the  special  or  office 
library,  its  classification,  arrangement  and 
cataloging." 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Bostwick  in  his 
book  on  "The  American  public  library,"  af- 
ter discussing  the  methods  by  which  public 
libraries  are  beginning  to  supply  the  demand 
for  technological  and  commercial  books, 
makes  the  following  statements:  "Besides 
this,  there  have  sprung  up  in  some  large 
cities,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  public  li- 
brary's failure  to  do  its  duty  in  this  respect, 
special  libraries  along  these  and  similar 


lines.  .  .  .  The  independent  existence  of  some 
of  these  libraries  is  quite  logical,  but  in  too 
many  cases  their  work  could  be  done  as  well 
or  better  by  the  nearest  public  library." 
Then,  after  mention  of  a  number  of  special 
libraries,  Dr.  Bostwick  continues:  "These  li- 
braries, though  mostly  open  to  the  public, 
are  not  public  libraries  in  the  broad  sense, 
and  are  mentioned  here  simply  to  show  that 
if  the  public  library  fails  to  do  its  duty  com- 
pletely, some  independent  institution  will  arise 
to  supplement  its  work." 

Of  course,  neither  of  these  brief  statements 
was  intended  as  more  than  a  suggestive  hint 
on  the  special  library  problem.  Quick  ser- 
vice is  a  desideratum  in  any  library.  *As  a 
justification  for  the  existence  of  certain 
classes  of  special  libraries  must  be  added  to 
quick  service  the  fact  that  they  are  essentially 
private  in  character.  Their  functions  could 
not,  even  though  the  service  were  quick 
enough,  be  performed  by  public  libraries. 
The  confidential  activities  of  a  great  cor- 
poration are  safeguarded  by  having  its  own 
library  and  librarian.  While  such  libraries 
may  cooperate  with  other  libraries  in  many 
ways,  their  actual  reference  use  must  be 
private.  To  suggest  that  they  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  public  librarians  is  to  say 
that  the  city  should  interfere  unnecessarily 
with  a  man's  private  business. 

If,  however,  as  Dr.  Bostwick  asserts,  the 
work  of  certain  classes  of  special  libraries 
"could  be  done  as  well  or  better  by  the  near- 
est public  library,"  it  behooves  public  libra- 
rians to  ask  themselves  several  questions: 
First,  Are  we  fair  to  the  public  when  we 
leave  to  special  institutions  work  which 
properly  belongs  to  us?  Second,  Are  we 
justified  in  restricting  the  purchase  of  books 
in  our  libraries,  relying  on  the  resources 
of  special  libraries?  Third,  If  we  are  in 
error,  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
situation  ? 

3.  The  test  of  utility 

These  questions  can  be  answered  intelli- 
gently only  by  testing  special  libraries  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  public  utility. 
Let  us  attempt,  therefore,  (i)  to  classify 
special  libraries  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
freedom  with  which  they  may  be  used  by 
the  public;  and  (2)  to  study  actual  conditions 
in  a  large  city,  endeavoring  to  learn  how 
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nearly  the  present  utility  of  special  libraries 
corresponds  with  their  potential  utility. 

Probably  the  special  libraries  which  are 
most  restricted  in  use  are  those  maintained 
by  business  firms  and  corporations  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  their  officers  and  employees. 
They  are  office  libraries  in  a  strict  sense. 

Closely  allied  to  the  above  are  libraries 
maintained  for  the  use  of  tenants  of  large 
office  buildings.  Modern  corporations  own- 
ing mammoth  city  buildings  often  maintain 
such  libraries,  particularly  those  devoted  to 
law,  for  the  joint  use  of  tenants  and  their 
own  employees.  Often  there  is  a  second 
special  library  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
firm. 

Many  proprietary  libraries,  under  which 
term  I  include  society,  Athenaeum  and  other 
subscription  libraries,  have  not  let  down  the 
bars  appreciably.  Some  of  them  still  with- 
stand all  offers  of  cooperation,  even  when  a 
quid  pro  quo  can  be  shown  them.  Of  course 
they  are  quite  within  their  rights  when  they 
restrict  even  reference  use  to  stockholders, 
subscribers  and  sustaining  members.  The 
most  exclusive  of  these  libraries  are  those 
to  which  only  members  of  certain  profes- 
sions may  become  subscribers. 

University  libraries  and  their  special  de- 
partments often  are  more  restricted  in  prac- 
tice than  in  theory,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  size  of  their  collections  and  the  seat- 
ing capacity  of  their  buildings  will  not  per- 
mit liberal  use  by  the  public. 

Libraries  connected  with  public  institutions, 
such  as  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  are  usually  open  to  free  reference 
use;  but  often  a  special  application  or  intro- 
duction is  required  before  readers  are  ad- 
mitted. 

Business  office  libraries,  tenants'  libraries, 
proprietary,  university  and  institutional  li- 
braries may  advance  one  step  nearer  to 
public  libraries  by  administrative  measures. 
For  instance,  outsiders  may  be  given  library 
privileges  when  properly  introduced  by 
stockholders,  officers,  members,  owners,  or 
librarians  of  other  cooperating  libraries.  In 
some  cases,  discretion  lodged  with  the  li- 
brarian makes  possible  a  large  degree  of 
public  use. 

The  final  step  is  taken  when  special  libra- 
ries are  openly  stated  to  be  free  for  public 


use.  The  more  special  in  subject  matter  a 
library  is,  the  less  danger  there  is  of  misuse 
of  the  privilege.  The  number  of  individuals 
interested  in  such  libraries  often  is  so  small 
that  the  satisfaction  of  their  needs  presents 
no  practical  problem,  and  does  not  incon- 
venience the  qualified  patrons. 

The  special  departments  of  public  libraries 
naturally  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  when 
availability  of  special  collections  for  public 
use  is  the  criterion  employed. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  very  few  special 
libraries  find  it  possible  to  circulate  books 
to  the  public.  They  are  essentially  reference 
libraries. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  the  world  contains  so 
many  different  classes  of  libraries  as  New 
York  City.  It  has  three  great  public  li- 
brary systems,  nine  libraries  of  institutions 
of  higher  education,  two  of  the  foremost 
medical  libraries  in  the  world,  two  large 
law  collections  and  about  30  lesser  collec- 
tions, two  notable  theological  libraries,  two 
historical  society  libraries,  a  great  geographi- 
cal library,  a  unique  Hispanic  collection,  great 
art  and  natural  history  library  collections,  an 
unexcelled  architectural  library,  and  many 
other  special  libraries  devoted,  for  instance, 
to  chemistry,  sociology,  engineering,  insur- 
ance, genealogy,  athletics,  missions,  Jewish 
literature,  schools,  clubs,  public  utilities,  etc. 
Every  phase  of  library  history  is  there  ex- 
emplified, including  proprietary  libraries 
which  antedate  the  Revolution,  the  earliest 
forms  of  professional  libraries,  the  highest 
development  of  public  libraries,  and  the  re- 
cent forms  of  special  libraries.  Among  the 
latter  are  represented  all  the  different  grades 
of  public  use,  from  the  most  restricted  to  the 
most  liberal. 

Here  surely  is  a  proper  place  in  which  to 
observe  empirically  the  effect  which  the 
existence  of  special  libraries  is  having  or 
is  likely  to  have  on  the  general  library  situ- 
ation. 

Evidence  of  one  step  in  the  direction  of 
specialization  coupled  with  cooperation  is 
found  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  December, 
1896,  which  has  the  title  "Preliminary  scheme 
for  the  relation  between  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Library  and  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  foundations, 
in  the  matter  of  the  development  of  the 
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libraries  and  the  purchase  of  books."  In 
this  pamphlet  the  existing  collections  in 
these  two  libraries  are  epitomized,  and  a 
general  plan  for  the  division  of  the  library 
field  is  laid  out.  In  a  summary  at  the  end, 
the  various  subjects  are  arranged  in  columns 
under  the  names  of  the  two  libraries,  and 
the  following  directions  are  given:  "Each 
library  should  gather  as  fully  as  possible  the 
subjects  in  its  own  column,  and  only  as  far 
as  deemed  necessary  for  its  own  purpose  the 
subjects  appearing  in  the  opposite  column." 
Such  a  division  of  the  field  is  practical  and 
beneficial  because  both  libraries  are  public 
libraries.  Books  in  the  University  libraries 
are  "free  for  lending  to  students,  graduates 
and  officers ;  free  for  reference  to  persons 
properly  commended,  for  research  not  possi- 
ble in  other  libraries  of  the  city."  Loans  be- 
tween the  two  libraries  are  made  as  freely 
as  conditions  will  permit. 

An  example  of  liberality  desirable  but  not 
possible  in  every  department  of  the  Columbia 
University  Library  may  be  found  in  the 
Avery  Architectural  collection,  which  is 
housed  in  the  main  library  building.  Its 
treasures  are  certainly  unexcelled  in  Greater 
New  York,  and  possibly  in  the  world.  This 
library  is  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  n  p.m. 
almost  every  week  day  in  the  year,  and  every 
person  in  the  city,  whether  he  be  connected 
with  the  University  or  not,  is  invited  to 
make  reference  use  of  the  collection.  Many 
architects  and  students  who  are  busy  during 
the  day  use  it  in  the  evening.  Under  these 
conditions  the  Public  Library,  while  develop- 
ing its  general  art  collection,  relies  largely 
on  Columbia  for  architecture  and  archaeology. 

In  certain  fields,  neither  the  Public  Library 
nor  the  University  Library  has  developed 
its  collections  extensively.  This  is  on  the 
assumption  that  there  are  special  libraries 
in  the  city  which  make  such  a  development 
unnecessary.  A  good  example  is  in  the 
sphere  of  medicine.  The  city  contains  two 
great  medical  libraries,  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  and  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  Kings.  Both  are  free  to  the 
public  for  reference  purposes.  The  former 
is  open  to  the  public  from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.; 
while  the  latter  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.  This  means  that  medical  collections 
of  over  150,000  volumes  are  freely  open  to 


consultation.  It  would  be  quite  unjustifiable 
therefore  to  duplicate  these  collections  ex- 
tensively in  any  other  library. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  regard  to 
theological  works.  Neither  the  New  York 
Public  nor  the  University  Library  has  gath- 
ered large  theological  collections.  For  Co- 
lumbia the  need  now  exists  even  less  than  for- 
merly, because  the  Union  Theological  Semin- 
ary, with  a  library  of  over  90,000  volumes, 
free  for  reference  use  to  all  readers,  has 
moved  into  its  magnificent  buildings  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  University.  Books 
are  freely  inter-loaned  by  the  two  libraries. 

Historical  libraries  are  less  "special"  in 
character  than  either  medical  or  theological 
libraries,  yet  they  occupy  a  field  sufficiently 
distinct  to  offer  a  problem.  The  two  fore- 
most historical  libraries  in  the  city  are  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  Library,  with 
120,000  volumes,  and  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society  Library,  with  over  76,000 
volumes.  The  former  is  free  for  reference 
use,  and  the  latter  is  open  only  to  subscrib- 
ers. Logically,  therefore,  it  is  possible  for 
the  libraries  of  Manhattan  to  limit  their 
purchases  of  the  rarer  and  more  extensive 
material,  and  to  depend  on  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  for  genealogies  and  town 
histories.  But  in  Brooklyn,  more  remote 
from  this  library,  and  adjacent  to  a  historical 
library,  which  is  open  only  to  subscribers,  it 
was  logically  necessary  for  the  public  library 
to  adopt  a  different  plan  before  limiting  its 
historical  collections.  The  plan  adopted  was 
to  acquire  a  number  of  memberships  in  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society  on  the 
strength  of  which  readers  might  have  access 
to  the  historical  collection  of  the  Society. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  special  libra- 
ries in  the  city  is  made  up  of  law  libraries. 
There  are  at  least  30  such  libraries  within 
the  boundaries  of  Greater  New  York.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact  none  of  the  general  li- 
braries except  the  university  libraries  have 
gathered  law  collections  of  their  own.  But 
the  law  libraries  of  the  universities  are  them- 
selves special  libraries,  the  use  of  which  is 
restricted.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  there  is  no  law  library  in  the  city 
to  which  the  public  would  be  welcomed  even 
to  make  reference  use  of  the  books.  On 
what  ground,  then,  can  the  public  libraries 
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fail  to  supply  a  working  collection  of  law 
books?  Only  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  no  public  demand  for  law  library  facilities, 
and  that  all  who  wish  to  use  law  books 
are  able  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  consider  in  the  near  fu- 
ture whether  these  assumptions  are  not  un- 
warranted. As  the  opening  of  medical  li- 
braries to  the  public  is  a  measure  of  pre- 
ventive medicine,  so  might  the  opening  of 
law  libraries  be  a  means  of  avoiding  legal 
controversies.  It  would  at  least  be  one  step 
toward  dissipating  that  ignorance  of  the  law 
which  excuses  no  man. 

We  might  go  on  indefinitely  indicating  the 
various  degrees  to  which  special  libraries  in 
New  York  City  are  open  to  public  use;  but 
perhaps  our  purpose  will  be  served  by  sum- 
marizing them  according  to  printed  records. 

Of  the  special  libraries  in  New  York  City 
not  already  mentioned,  but  noted  in  the 
"Statistics  of  public,  society  and  school  li- 
braries," issued  in  1908,  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  two  are  designated  as  unre- 
servedly "Free,"  and  14  as  "Free  for  refer- 
ence." The  publication  of  the  New  York 
Library  Club  issued  in  1902,  entitled  "Li- 
braries in  Greater  New  York,"  indicates  that 
by  some  means  or  other  almost  every  library 
listed  is  available  for  the  use  either  of  the 
whole  public,  or  of  such  part  as  demonstrates 
a  serious  interest  in  the  various  specialties. 

In  this  publication  a  majority  of  the  li- 
braries indicate  a  willingness  to  serve,  which 
is  well  expressed  by  the  Grolier  Club:  "It  is 
the  desire  of  the  Club  that  its  library  be  made 
available,  as  a  library  of  reference,  to  all 
who  desire  to  investigate  any  of  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  makes  a  specialty." 

Of  the  loo  libraries  listed  in  Special  Libra- 
ries for  April,  1910,  26  are  located  in 
New  York  City.  Five  of  them  are  libraries 
of  business  firms  and,  being  "office  libra- 
ries" in  the  strict  sense,  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  open  to  the  public.  All  of  the 
other  libraries  are  either  free,  or  free  for 
reference. 

This  brief  survey  seems  to  indicate  that 
with  few  exceptions  special  libraries  in  New 
York  City  are  open  to  the  public,  that  public 
libraries  have  not  been  neglectful  of  their 
duties,  and  that  they  are  justified  in  limit- 
ing their  purchases  in  certain  fields  because 


of  the  fortunate  existence  of  special  libra- 
ries. But  such  a  conclusion  would  be  prema- 
ture, for  it  still  remains  to  be  proven  that 
special  libraries  are  of  as  general  utility  as 
if  they  were  administered  as  departments  of 
public  libraries.  Special  librarians  lack  that 
incentive  to  give  the  best  reading  to  the 
greatest  number  which  is  supposed  to  actu- 
ate public  librarians.  Having  expressed  a 
willingness  to  admit  the  public  to  their  libra- 
ries, they  do  not  feel  that  they  have  failed 
when  the  public  does  not  flock  to  their 
doors.  The  public  librarian,  however,  would 
be  duty  bound  to  see  that  a  special  collection 
under  his  care  was  extensively  used. 

My  observation  has  been  that  a  compara- 
tively small  section  of  the  public  makes  use 
of  special  collections  not  in  public  libraries, 
and  that  even  librarians  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  and  by  what  means  these  collections 
are  available.  In  short,  a  species  of  deadlock 
exists. 

Public  and  university  libraries  do  not  pur- 
chase extensively  in  certain  book  classes, 
because  of  the  existence  of  special  libraries. 
They  are  theoretically  justified  in  this  de- 
cision, because  most  special  libraries  are  an- 
nounced as  "Free  for  reference."  But  if  no 
adequate  system  of  cooperation  exists,  it  is 
the  reader  who  falls  between  two  stools. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  a 
"deadlock"  between  special,  public  and  uni- 
versity libraries  exists  quite  generally  not 
only  in  New  York  City,  but  in  smaller 
cities.  For  instance,  in  a  certain  city  there 
are  two  excellent  libraries,  one  special  and 
one  public.  The  special  library  is  devoted 
to  theology  and  sociology.  Consequently  the 
public  library  restricts  its  purchases  in  these 
subjects.  Books  in  the  theological  library 
are  available  not  only  for  reference  but  for 
the  home  use  of  residents.  The  library  is 
situated  in  a  section  of  the  city  where  it 
might  well  serve  as  a  branch  of  the  public 
library.  I  was  told  by  the  assistant  librarian, 
however,  that  few  people  other  than  students 
visited  the  library,  and  that  in  his  opinion, 
"few  people  know  that  the  library  is  open 
to  the  public."  Students  from  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  use  the  public  library,  and 
people  are  occasionally  directed  to  the  theo- 
logical library  by  the  public  library.  But  no 
system  of  inter-library  loans  has  yet  been 
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developed,  and  there  is  no  general  under- 
standing by  the  public  that  the  two  libraries 
are  able  or  willing  to  cooperate. 

4.  The  remedy 

If  our  study  of  the  relation  of  special  li- 
braries to  public  and  university  libraries  has, 
as  I  think,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  best 
use  of  material  suitable  for  special  service 
is  not  now  being  made,  this  paper  would  be 
incomplete  without  suggesting  the  means  by 
which  the  library  situation  might  be  im- 
proved. 

First  of  all,  we  may  take  hints  both  from 
Dr.  Bostwick  and  Dr.  Whitten.  Public  li- 
braries should  be  administered  with  a  far- 
seeing  vision,  recognizing  new  needs  as  they 
appear,  and  establishing  special  departments 
to  meet  these  needs.  They  should  give  that 
"quick  service  which  multiplies  use"  in  order 
that  busy  men  may  not  be  forced  to  collect 
extensive  libraries  of  their  own.  They 
should  be  eager  when  opportunity  offers  to 
adopt  into  their  own  system  as  branches  and 
departments  such  special  libraries  as  are 
capable  of  amalgamation. 

In  each  city,  large  or  small,  there  should 
be  a  marshalling  of  forces,  such  as  that  now 
being  attempted  in  Boston.  A  Boston  branch 
of  the  Special  Libraries  Association  has 
been  formed  to  devise  means  by  which  the 
largest  use  may  be  made  of  the  special  col- 
lections of  that  city. 

Every  city  should  have  its  own  committee 
on  cooperation,  in  which  no  library  is  un- 
represented. Providence,  Boston,  Chicago 
and  Baltimore  have  made  brave  beginnings; 
but  such  work  is  still  a  novelty.  When  this 
committee  has  canvassed  the  local  situation, 
gathering  definite  information  concerning  the 
special  resources  of  all  libraries,  it  would 
be  ideal  if  the  example  of  the  Newberry, 
John  Crerar  and  Chicago  Public  Libraries 
could  be  followed.  There  the  program  of  co- 
operation and  limitation  of  purchase  applied 
to  existing  collections  as  well  as  to  future 
accessions,  and  books  were  transferred  from 
one  library  to  another  by  purchase. 

Failing  to  mobilize  the  various  special  col- 
lections of  a  class,  or  to  bring  them  under 
public  auspices,  the  next  best  step  is  to  make 
the  separate  collections  easily  and  quickly 
available.  In  other  words,  the  committee 
should  so  handle  the  situation  that  by  cor- 


relation, cooperation  and  courtesy,  all  the 
libraries,  special  and  general,  should  become, 
for  practical  purposes,  parts  of  one  great 
city  system.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
the  mechanics  of  the  problem  must  be  as 
carefully  worked  out  as  they  are  in  a  single 
library.  The  system  of  inter-library  loans 
should  be  as  reliable  as  if  the  exchange  were 
between  branches  of  the  same  library. 
Vagueness  as  to  the  ability  of  each  library  to 
meet  special  demands  should  disappear.  In 
great  detail,  the  scheme  of  cooperation 
should  be  committed  to  paper  for  the  use  of 
librarians  and  their  assistants.  In  simplified 
form,  the  same  facts  should  be  printed  for 
distribution  to  the  public.  The  leaflet  should 
give  specific  directions  to  the  reader  how  to 
proceed.  Blank  cards  of  introduction,  with 
spaces  ready  to  be  filled  in,  should  be  on 
hand  at  every  loan  and  reference  desk.  The 
presentation  of  cards,  properly  signed,  should 
give  the  reader  a  right  instead  of  a  privilege. 
The  way  should  be  made  easy  for  the  new 
and  uninitiated  as  well  as  for  the  experienced 
library  user.  In  every  library  should  hang 
a  map  of  the  city  showing  all  libraries,  and 
the  car  lines  by  which  they  may  be  reached. 
Break  down  the  walls  which  separate  the 
reader  from  the  books  by  giving  him  a  defi- 
nite, well-understood  procedure  which  he 
may  follow. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  special  libraries 
will  not  prove  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  general  reader,  even  though  the  collec- 
tions are  widely  scattered  in  our  cities,  if  all 
librarians  will  realize  the  oneness  of  their 
great  purpose.  That  purpose  is  service  to  all 
who  need  books,  an  aim  which  in  itself  holds 
untold  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of 
civilization.  But  we  have  reached  the  stage 
of  development  where  we  need  action  rather 
than  contemplation.  We  know  the  "why"  of 
the  problem;  we  have  not  yet  answered  the 
question,  "How  shall  we  meet  it?"  As  a 
simple  beginning  I  offer  two  suggestions : 
(i)  Send  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
a  full  statement  of  'any  special  collections 
that  exist  in  any  of  your  libraries  in  order 
that  the  facts  may  be  printed  in  the  forth- 
coming "Report  on  special  collections  in 
American  libraries."  (2)  In  your  own  city 
form  a  committee  on  library  cooperation,  and 
let  your  deliberations  result  in  some  definite 
action. 
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THE   LIBRARY   IN   RELATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY* 
BY  CHARLES  H.  COMPTON,  Reference  Librarian,  Public  Library }  Seattle,   Wash. 


IN  the  past  35  years  there  has  been  a 
movement  in  the  United  States  which,  to  all 
appearances,  has  made  little  impression  upon 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the 
more  educated  strata  of  our  society.  It  is 
true  that  a  few  of  our  leaders  in  educational 
progress  have  been  alive  to  it.  I  refer  to 
the  library  movement.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  popularizing  of  the  library  has 
meant  more  to  the  average  man  than  to  the 
college  man.  Its  real  significance  lies  not  in 
the  number  of  buildings  which  Andrew  Car- 
negie has  built,  though  these  have  been 
many,  nor  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  li- 
braries and  the  number  of  library  books  have 
increased  many  fold.  The  real  significance 
of  the  movement  is  that  the  library  has  come 
to  be  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  Let  me  put  all  the  emphasis  I  can 
upon  this.  The  library  is  an  institution  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  the  many.  No  mat- 
ter whether  the  boy  leaves  off  his  education 
at  the  fifth  grade,  at  the  eighth  grade,  the 
high  school  or  the  university,  his  education  is 
not  complete.  The  only  public  institution  in 
..LLn  he  can  complete  his  education  is  the 
library.  You  may  say  with  some  scorn  that 
the  public  library  circulates  mostly  fiction, 
—  what  does  that  amount  to  in  education? 
The  public  library  does  supply  fiction  to 
those  who  want  such,  and  every  librarian 
knows  that  the  professional  man,  the  doctor, 
the  lawyer  and  the  educator  and  their  wives 
want  as  much  fiction  as  anybody.  As  for 
the  mechanic,  he  is  in  earnest  about  what 
he  reads,  or  better  what  he  studies.  He 
wants  books  which  will  help  him  in  his  work. 
And  even  the  books  which  he  reads  for  pure 
pleasure  are  apt  to  be  the  more  serious, 
those  bearing  on  the  questions  of  the  day. 
Anyone  who  has  examined  into  the  work  of 
the  library  systems  of  some  of  our  cities 
cannot  but  admire  their  efficiency.  These 
public  libraries  dc  reach  the  people.  Pitts- 
burgh has  one  of  the  best  of  these.  It  has 
branch  libraries  in  every  part  of  the  city. 

*This  article  was  written  while  the  writer  was 
librarian  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  It 
was  read  April  7,  1910,  before  the  faculty  of  the 
University.  References  to  the  library  and  work  of 
the  University  remain  as  given  when  the  author  was 
its  librarian. 


It  has  delivery  stations  in  many  more  places, 
such  as  drugstores,  grocery  stores,  fire  de- 
partment houses,  etc.  It  has  books  for  sup- 
plementary reading  in  every  school  and  there 
is  the  best  of  cooperation  between  school 
and  library.  It  has  made  a  thorough  study 
of  library  work  with  children,  and  by  story 
hour  and  personal  supervision  it  does  direct 
children's  reading.  It  maintains  a  school 
with  a  two  years'  course  for  the  training  of 
children's  librarians.  It  has  a  department  of 
technical  books  which  supplies  the  needs  of 
the  man  in  the  trades.  Pittsburgh  is  spend- 
ing annually  $225,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  library  —  more  than  our  present  Uni- 
versity [of  North  Dakota]  budget.  This  li- 
brary now  has  280,000  volumes  and  it  was 
not  started  until  1895.  I  have  mentioned  this 
library  to  show  the  progress  which  public  li- 
braries are  making.  Many  other  cities  be- 
sides Pittsburgh  have  public  libraries  which 
are  worthy  to  be  called  the  people's  univer- 
sities. However,  this  is  not  a  paper  on  the 
public  library. 

Let  us  consider  the  college  or  university 
library  and  see  if  it  is  as  worthy  of  our 
commendation.  First,  a  brief  survey  of  the 
college  library  of  25  or  50  years  ago.  If  the 
college  library  of  to-day  is  not  really  alive, 
as  it  certainly  is  not,  the  college  library  of 
50  years  ago  was  so  dead  that  one  could  hear 
the  dry  bones  rattle.  In  1850  there  were 
only  five  libraries  in  the  United  States  which 
had  more  than  50,000  volumes,  Library  of 
Congress,  Boston  Athenaeum,  Philadelphia 
Public,  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  in  the  126 
college  libraries  of  the  country  there  were 
only  a  total  of  586,912  volumes,  which  is  less 
than  Harvard  University  alone  has  at  the 
present  time.  These  libraries  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  books  on  theology  bequeathed  to 
the  libraries  by  departing  clergymen.  The  li- 
braries were  open  at  a  great  many  institu- 
tions only  one  or  two  hours  a  week  At  one 
state  university  only  one  hour  every  two 
weeks.  Harvard  was  open  daily  9  a.m.  to 
i  p.m.,  Brown  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  Princeton 
one  hour  twice  a  week.  The  privileges  to 
students  were  most  limited.  Some  of  the 
rules  of  that  time  seem  to  us  very  amusing. 
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Yale  allowed  only  juniors  and  seniors  to  use 
or  draw  books  from  the  library.  Thus  it 
seems  that  the  use  of  the  library  was  granted 
as  a  privilege  and  was  not  considered  as 
having  any  vital  part  in  college  instruction. 
At  that  time  the  office  of  librarian  was 
usually  filled  by  one  of  the  professors  and 
his  duties  were  prescribed  to  him  in  no  un- 
certain terms.  At  Williams  College  as  late 
as  1876  there  was  a  statute  in  force  to  this 
effect,  "In  the  month  of  June  books  shall 
be  taken  down  and  they  and  the  shelves 
carefully  dusted.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
president  and  secretary  to  visit  the  library  to 
see  what  state  it  is  in  and  whether  the  li- 
brarian has  faithfully  performed  his  duty." 
The  library  during  this  period  and  up  to 
1876  was  not  a  vital  part  of  the  institution. 
The  various  debating  and  literary  societies 
of  the  college  had  libraries  of  their  own 
which  were  of  a  more  popular  nature.  These 
libraries  contained  the  books  of  standard  au- 
thors and  were  libraries  such  as  one  would 
have  found*  in  the  better  homes  of  that  time. 

In  the  year  1876  the  American  Library 
Association  was  organized  and  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  commenced  publication,  and  this 
year  marks  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
library  movement.  From  that  date  we  note 
some  progress  in  the  college  library  and 
more  appreciation  of  the  value  which  it 
might  have  to  its  institution.  In  1881  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  published  a  bul- 
letin entitled  "College  libraries  as  aids  to 
instruction."  Although  we  have  advanced  far 
since  that  time,  still  we  see  that  the  faculty 
and  students  were  beginning  to  look  upon 
the  library  as  a  workshop.  In  that  bulletin 
President  Eliot  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
college  library  has  "a  profound  effect  upon 
the  instruction  given  at  the  university  as  re- 
gards both  substance  and  method.  It  teaches 
the  teachers." 

I  have  said  enough  in  regard  to  the  past  of 
the  college  library.  What  as  to  its  present 
status?  Has  it  kept  pace  with  the  public 
library?  Is  it  meeting  the  needs  of  its  con- 
stituency as  the  public  library  is  fulfilling 
its  mission  ?  Every  librarian  recognizes  that 
it  is  not.  Although  the  public  library  will 
make  mighty  strides  in  the  future,  still  the 
machinery  of  its  administration  has  been  so 
perfectly  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 


munity that  it  runs  without  jar,  without 
confusion.  Library  schools  have  trained  for 
the  public  library  because  that  field  offered 
broader  opportunities,  was  the  more  attrac- 
tive. Librarians  have  worked  out  the  prob- 
lems of  the  essentials  of  architecture  for  the 
public  library,  they  have  worked  out  the 
problems  of  reaching  the  most  people  at  the 
least  cost.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every 
important  point  of  public  library  administra- 
tion is  settled  for  the  time  being.  The 
committee  which  was  appointed  and  drew 
up  a  report  upon  changes  needed  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  public  library  system  of 
Chicago,  agreed  as  a  whole  upon  just  \\hat 
plan  of  action  should  be  taken  towards  such 
reorganization.  No  five  representative  col- 
lege librarians  could  come  to  such  an  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  the  administration  of  a 
college  library.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
public  library  should  have  left  the  college 
library  so  far  in  the  rear,  for  one  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  college  will  be  in  the  fore- 
front when  one  considers  how  vital  to  intel- 
lectual progress  the  library  of  necessity  is. 
If  we  probe  for  reasons  for  our  deficiencies 
we  will  find  at  least  two.  One  reason  is  that 
there  has  been  an  entirely  inadequate  sup- 
port for  the  library.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  colleges  have 
been  obliged  to  practice  rigid  economy. 
However,  the  allotment  to  the  library  has  not 
been  in  proportion  to  the  allotment  for 
other  purposes.  Let  me  give  you  only  these 
instances  of  two  long  established  institu- 
tions. Hamilton  College  spends  on  books 
and  salary  of  librarian  less  than  $2000  a  year. 
Union  College  spends  a  little  more  than 
$1500  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Grand 
Forks  (N.  Dak.)  Public  Library  spends  about 
$4000  a  year.  In  a  list  of  the  15  largest  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  New  York  State 
there  were  others  which  showed  still  worse 
conditions.  In  fact,  the  total  spent  for  books, 
some  $67,000,  in  all  of  these  institutions, 
which  include  Columbia  and  Cornell,  is  less 
by  $20,000  than  the  amount  spent  for  the 
same  purpose  by  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary, and  the  $67,000  spent  for  salaries  by 
the  same  institutions  is  less  than  half  spent 
by  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  for  the  same 
purpose.  Our  western  state  universities  will 
perhaps  show  up  in  a  slightly  better  light. 
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Another  reason  why  the  college  library  has 
riot  been  a  moving  force  is  because  it  has 
not  been  recognized  that  it  had  a  separate 
existence,  that  it  was  a  unit  and  that  as  a 
unit  it  had  its  own  legs  to  stand  on.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  had  been  considered  a  sort 
of  an  adjunct,  and  in  fact  to-day  it  is  thus 
considered.  Until  the  library  of  any  uni- 
versity becomes  a  distinct  department,  the 
same  as  any  other  department,  one  cannot 
expect  that  it  will  show  vigorous  signs  of 
life.  The  library  does  have  a  very  vital 
connection  with  the  other  departments,  and 
the  closer  the  relation  the  greater  aid  the 
library  can  give.  But  there  must  be  one  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  whole  library,  and  by  the 
whole  I  mean  all  the  books  which  the  uni- 
versity owns.  This  library  must  be  adminis- 
tered so  that  it  may  serve  its  function  both 
to  students  and  faculty.  And  that  brings  us 
to  the  point,  what  is  the  function  of  a  uni- 
versity library?  (I  shall  in  the  future  use 
the  term  University  Library,  for  that  is  what 
we  have  here).  I  hold  that  the  function  of 
a  state  university  library  is  to  serve  faculty, 
students  and  the  people  of  the  state.  One 
needs  to  keep  the  interests  of  all  three 
clearly  in  view  and  to  see  that  one  is  not 
served  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The 
books  are  for  the  use  of  all  and  the  faculty 
cannot  be  given  undue  privileges  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  students  —  neither  can  the  stu- 
dents be  allowed  to  get  the  idea  that  the 
library  belongs  to  them  because  they  pay  a 
library  fee. 

For  two  purposes  members  of  the  faculty 
will  use  the  library,  first,  in  order  to  enrich 
their  instruction.  Books  and  periodicals  are 
bought  and  should  be  bought  which  probably 
no  one  but  a  single  professor  will  read.  But 
if  through  the  reading  of  such  books  and 
periodicals,  this  professor  is  able  to  give  to 
his  students  the  best  from  modern  scholar- 
ship in  his  respective  field,  certainly  such  ex- 
penditure is  justified.  On  the  other  hand, 
research  work  is  dependent  on  the  library, 
and  if  a  library  is  not  well  equipped  with 
sets  of  scientific  journals,  with  the  publica- 
tions of  many  of  our  learned  societies,  with 
the  publications  of  our  government  and  many 
of  the  publications  of  our  state  governments, 
as  well  as  those  of  foreign  countries,  such 
research  work  is  well-nigh  impossible. 


Students  use  the  library  for  two  purposes, 
because  they  have  to  and  because  they  want 
to.    The  amount  of  collateral  reading  which 
instructors    are    requiring  of   their    students 
is  increasing  yearly.     At  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity library  10,000  books  are  reserved  for 
that  purpose.     In  one  of  our  state  univer- 
sities in  which  students  are  not  given  access 
to    reserved    books,    two   assistants    are    re- 
quired,   who   give   all   of   their   time    simply 
to   charging   out   these    reserved   books.     In 
our  own  university  I  can  see  that  the  number 
of  reserved  books  has  increased  perceptibly 
since  last  year.     This  requiring  of  collateral 
reading,  especially  the  reading  of  source  ma- 
terial, is  one  of  the  things  which  has  tended 
to  bring  the  library  into  greater  use.     This 
required  reading  is  important,  but  not  more 
so  than  the  general  reading  of  the  student. 
Justin  Winsor,  one  time  librarian  of  Harvard 
College  and  a  man  of  whom  the  library  pro- 
fession  is  justly  proud,   at  one   time  made 
this  statement,  "Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  so-called  text-book  is   really  more 
the  author's  predilection  of  a  subject  than  a 
true    exposition    of    it.      The    subject    as    a 
virgin   creation  still   attracts   us.     We   must 
often  get  it  from  many  angles,  and  it  is  the 
many  books  that  give  us  this.     The  library 
should    be    to    the    college    much    what    the 
dining-room  is  to  the  house,  the  place  to  in- 
vigorate the  system  under  cheerful  conditions 
with  a  generous  fare  and  a  good  digestion. 
The  man   is  but  half  grown   who  thinks   a 
book  of  no  use  unless  it  is  read  through  and 
would   confine   his   acquaintance  to   the   few 
score  or  hundreds  of  volumes  that  he  can 
conscientiously  read  from  beginning  to  end 
in  a  lifetime.     One  may  indeed  have  a  few 
books  that  remain  a  constant  wellspring  to 
him;    but    these   should    be    very,    very    few 
unless    he    wishes    to    have    his    conceptions 
dangerously  narrowed.     There  is  nothing  so 
broadening    as    an    acquaintance    with   many 
books  and  nothing  so  improving  as  acquiring 
the  art  of  tasting  a  book  as  the  geologist 
takes  in  the  landscape  at  a  glance.    Let  your 
few    bosom   books    qualify   your    intellectual 
nature   and   then   give  yourself  the   food  to 
grow  upon  by  the  widest  discursiveness.   The 
way   to    avoid    being   appalled   at   the    world 
of  books  is  what  the  library  of  the  college 
is  commissioned  to  pofnt  out."     I  have  not 
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made  this  quotation  as  a  bit  of  advice  to  you 
as  members  of  the  faculty,  but  rather  because 
it  states  plainly  what  habits  of  reading  we 
need  to  encourage  in  students. 

In  preparing  for  debates,  students  get 
training  in  learning  how  to  get  the  kernel, 
the  essential  from  a  mass  of  material.  No 
greater  good  can  come  from  debate  than 
this  one  thing.  I  believe  that  the  library 
should  give  debaters  all  aid  possible  by 
compiling  bibliography  for  them,  etc.,  but  not 
so  much  aid  but  what  they  will  have  to  hunt 
for  material  themselves.  But  also  students 
should  be  encouraged  in  general  cultural  read- 
ing. Many  of  our  students  come  from 
homes  in  which  there  are  not  many  books  and 
their  knowledge  of  books  is  meager,  to  say 
the  least.  The  librarian  can  encourage  good 
reading  to  some  extent  by  putting  the  new 
books  on  a  special  new  books  shelf  and  by, 
as  far  as  possible,  getting  into  personal 
touch  with  the  students. 

But  the  professor  has  a  still  larger  op- 
portunity to  direct  the  reading  of  his  stu- 
dents. Out  of  curiosity  I  made  some  experi- 
ments in  my  class  in  bibliography.  I  asked 
them  in  regard  to  the  Pinchot-Ballinger  con- 
troversy. Certainly  not  more  than  50  per 
cent,  showed  any  signs  that  they  had  ever 
heard  of  these  men.  I  asked  one  girl  where 
she  would  look  for  information  in  regard 
to  Judge  Ben  Lindsey's  work.  She  never 
heard  of  him.  I  tried  the  class  on  the 
British  Budget  and  the  larger  part  of  them 
knew  nothing  about  it.  I  judge  from  these 
things  that  students  do  need  encouragement; 
yes,  veritable  persuasion  to  get  them  to  read 
—  to  at  least  have  them  know  that  the 
world  does  move,  that  men  fly,  the  tariff  has 
been  revised,  and  the  north  pole  paralyzed  if 
not  cooked. 

I  shall  now  speak  of  what  our  own  Uni- 
versity can  do  for  the  people  of  the  state. 
This  does  not  apply  to  all  university  libra- 
ries. Our  library  is  the  largest  in  the  state 
and  the  most  general  in  its  character.  Many 
reference  libraries  do  a  large  part,  of  their 
work  through  the  mail.  If  we  can  get  the 
people  of  the  state  to  know  that  we  are 
ready  to  serve  them  they  will  use  us.  Of 
course  the  library  will  cooperate  in  the  ex- 
tension work  of  the  University.  It  will  be 
ready  to  answer  all  reference  questions  and 
will  be  ready  to  lend  books  which  are  not 


being  used  for  faculty  or  students.  In  this 
way  our  library  can  make  itself  especially 
useful  to  teachers.  There  has  been  some 
development  along  this  line  already,  and  I 
find  that  when  a  teacher  once  applies  for  in- 
formation or  books  she  continues  to  use  the 
library.  The  kind  of  work  that  may  be  done 
is  illustrated  by  a  few  requests  which  have 
come  to  me  lately.  Teachers,  high  school 
students  and  others  have  made  requests  for 
material  on  the  following  subjects :  public 
playgrounds,  George  Junior  Republic,  how 
history,  civics  and  the  social  sciences  can 
be  made  more  efficient  in  the  public  schools, 
Bismarck,  Governor  Johnson,  the  manu- 
scripts of  Chaucer. 

Let  us  next  consider  how  a  university  li- 
brary should  be  administered  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  functions  which  have  been  enu- 
merated, namely,  to  meet  the  needs  of  facul- 
ty, students  and  state.  There  are  other 
things  which  are  necessary,  but  there  is  one 
thing  which  is  an  absolute  requisite  for 
proper  administration.  This  is  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  faculty  and  the  li- 
brarian. The  librarian  should  in  all  ways 
possible  be  ready  to  serve.  He  should  see 
that  only  such  restrictions  are  made  as  will 
insure  equal  rights  to  the  different  members, 
and  he  should  have  the  courage  to  break 
any  rule,  even  to  allowing  a  professor  to 
draw  Webster's  dictionary  from  the  library, 
if  he  so  deems  fit.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
librarian  will  have  to  ask  the  faculty  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  work  of  a  librarian 
consists  of  more  than  handing  out  books  and 
putting  them  back  upon  the  shelves.  The 
work  of  a  librarian  is  one  mass  of  detail 
and  of  most  of  this  the  outsider  knows 
nothing.  So  you  realize  that  after  you  hand 
in  an  order  card,  for  a  book,  at  least  18 
distinct  things  have  to  be  done  to  complete 
the  process  of  ordering,  classifying,  catalog- 
ing, etc.,  before  the  book  can  be  put  on  the 
shelf.  Some  of  these  things  are  no  more 
t!>ai!  labeling,  but  even  that  takes  careful- 
ness. What  looks  worse  than  labels  awry? 
The  actual  cataloging  and  classifying  are 
most  trying  work,  and  the  usefulness  of  a  li- 
brary depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  cataloging  and  the  good 
judgment  used  in  classifying.  The  actual 
expense  of  cataloging  each  book  is  from  15 
to  35  cents.  When  the  service  of  the  li- 
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brary  seems  slow,  as  I  do  not  doubt  that  at 
times  it  does,  I  would  ask  that  you  keep 
some  of  these  things  in  mind. 

Let  us  now  take  up  distinct  points  of 
administration.  Two  years  ago  a  committee 
of  the  college  and  reference  section  of  the 
American  Library  Association  made  an  in- 
vestigation in  regard  to  college  library  ad- 
ministration. This  committee  sent  to  100 
college  libraries  a  list  of  questions  covering 
in  detail  points  of  administration.  Eighty 
of  the  libraries  answered  and  I  have  had  the 
use  of  their  answers  in  writing  this  paper. 
From  this  investigation  it  was  found  that 
70  of  the  80  libraries  had  library  committees. 
In  our  consideration  of  what  the  duties  and 
functions  of  a  library  committee  should  be, 
it  is  well  to  take  note  as  to  what  are  the 
actual  functions  of  library  committees  in 
other  institutions.  First,  let  me  say  that  in 
30  of  the  80  institutions,  the  library  commit- 
tee distributes  the  book  funds  to  the  various 
departments.  This  seems  to  be  the  most 
common  way  of  distribution,  and  although 
it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  still  I  am  not 
going  to  consider  other  ways  now.  It  would 
take  much  time  to  treat  the  subject  fully. 
There  were  two  questions  asked  o>f  the 
librarians  which  I  want  to  take  up  in  detail. 
These  questions  are  "what  are  their  powers 
and  duties?"  (referring  of  course  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee),  and  "what  authority 
does  the  committee  have  in  the  direction  of 
the  librarian  and  his  assistants?"  I  cannot 
give  you  all  the  answers  to  these  questions 
and  accordingly  I  shall  give  the  answers  of 
the  librarians  of  the  state  university  libra- 
ries which  are  represented  in  this  list  of 
80  libraries. 

Taking  the  first  question  of  "What  are 
their  powers  and  duties?"  Arizona  Univer- 
sity says  "to  help  and  advise  in  any  way," 
California,  "advise  in  administration,"  Colo- 
rado, "general,"  Georgia,,  "committee  has  re- 
ceived no  instructions  on  this  point,"  Idaho, 
"purely  advisory,"  Illinois  "recommends  first 
division  of  library  book  fund,"  Indiana,  "se- 
lect books  of  general  character,"  Louisiana, 
"select  books  for  purchase  by  librarian," 
Maine,  "advisory  and  to  decide  questions 
referred  to  them  by  the  librarian/'  Michigan, 
"to  aid  in  the  apportionment  of  funds  and 
selection  of  books,"  Minnesota,  "have  no 
specific  power  or  duties,"  Mississippi,  "as- 


sistance in  orders  of  books,  making  rules, 
subscription,  etc.,"  Missouri,  "advisory,"  Ne- 
braska, "they  legislate  for  the  library,"  North 
Carolina,  "to  help  select  books  for  general 
library,"  Ohio,  "to  determine  the  general 
policy  of  the  library  and  the  division  of  the 
funds,"  Oklahoma  "makes  library  rules  and 
regulations,"  "Purdue,  "advisory  on  general 
policy,"  "South  Carolina,  "general  control 
and  supervision  of  the  library  and  purchase 
of  books,  apportion  book  fund,  approve  pur- 
chases for  general  library,"  Tennessee,  "ad- 
visory," Texas,  "wholly  advisory,"  Utah,  "to 
outline  the  policy  of  the  library,  and  to 
pass  upon  all  purchases,"  Virginia,  "ordinary/* 
Washington,  "to  discuss  library  policy  with 
the  librarian  and  support  the  librarian  with 
the  faculty  if  needed,"  West  Virginia,  "ad- 
visory," Wyoming,  "advisory."  To  the  other 
question,  "What  authority  does  the  commit- 
tee have  in  the  direction  of  the  librarian  and 
his  assistants,"  Arizona  says  "to -ad vise  with 
only;"  Arkansas,  "only  to  advise  with;" 
California,  "none;"  Georgia,  "committee  has 
received  no  instructions  on  the  point,"  Idaho, 
"none,"  Illinois,  "none,"  Indiana,  "advisory 
power,"  Maine,  "not  any/"  Michigan,  "has 
not  been  tested  of  recent  years,"  Minnesota, 
"none,"  Mississippi,  "none,"  Missouri, 
"none,"  Nebraska,  "full  authority  in  formu- 
lating the  policy  of  the  library.  They  do 
not,  however,  concern  themselves  with  de- 
tails of  administration,"  North  Carolina,  "ad- 
visory power/'  Ohio,  "none,"  Oklahoma, 
"none,"  Purdue,  "none,"  South  Carolina, 
"makes  regulations  concerning  duties,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,"  South 
Dakota,  "no  special  authority,"  Texas,  "they 
advise,"  Utah,  "full  authority  practically  if 
they  choose  to  assert  it,"  Virginia,  "none," 
Washington,  "advisory  only,"  West  Virginia 
"none,"  Wyoming,  "none."  We  would,  I  be- 
lieve, draw  the  conclusions  from  these  an- 
swers that  the  library  committee  in  these 
universities  does  not  control  or  direct  the 
administration  of  the  library.  However,  they 
do  in  many  cases  determine  the  policy  of  the 
library.  It  is  clearly  recognized  in  the  pub- 
lic library  that  the  best  efficiency  is  gained 
when  the  librarian  is  given  free  reign  in  the 
actual  administration  and  the  Board  deter- 
mines the  general  policy.  The  same  policy 
is  the  best  for  a  university  library.  Allow 
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me  to  be  more  specific  and  mention  some  of 
the  things  which  the  library  committee 
should  do.  The  committee  should  formulate 
rules  to  govern  the  use  of  the  library  as  to 
the  hours  when  the  library  is  to  be  open, 
whether  it  is  to  be  open  on  Sunday,  whether 
the  books  are  to  be  circulated,  and  if  so, 
what  books,  whether  students  are  to  be  al- 
lowed free  access  to  all  the  books.  Above  all 
things  the  committee  should  be  the  moving 
force  in  bringing  the  library  to  the  fore- 
front. As  was  brought  out  in  the  above 
answers  the  committee  should  be  advisory. 
I  have  said  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  librarian  and  faculty  keep  in 
touch,  and  through  the  committee  this  can 
be  done.  Members  of  the  committee  them- 
selves may  point  out  to  the  librarian  how  the 
administration  can  be  made  more  efficient. 
All  suggestions  from  the  faculty  in  regard  to 
the  library  can  be  made  forcible  through  the 
committee.  A  librarian  should  welcome  all 
complaints,  for  often  it  is  only  through 
complaints  that  he  can  see  his  failures  and 
then  set  about  to  right  them.  The  committee 
should  also  take  upon  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  devising  means  for  increasing  the 
funds  of  the  library.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  few  things  which  I  deem  the  library 
committee  should  not  do:  They  should  not 
interfere  with  the  librarian  in  his  methods 
of  the  technical  work,  such  as  cataloging, 
classifying,  etc.  They  should  not  decide  from 
whom  books  and  supplies  are  to  be  bought. 
They  should  not  pass  on  orders  of  books, 
periodicals  or  supplies.  This  should  apply 
both  to  books  which  heads  of  departments 
desire  to  be  purchased  from  their  allotment, 
and  also  to  books,  supplies  and  all  other 
equipment  which  the  librarian  purchases  from 
the  general  library  fund.  These  things  are 
not,  I  hold,  in  the  province  of  the  library 
committee. 

The  next  question  which  I  shall  take  up  is 
that  of  the  selection  of  books  for  purchase. 
In  a  university  library  heads  of  departments 
should  select  for  purchase  the  books  and 
periodicals  which  bear  on  their  specific  lines 
of  work.  However,  heads  of  departments 
should  allow  their  associate  and  assistant 
professors  to  have  something  to  say  in  re- 
gard to  this  selection.  Thus  the  university 
library  has  a  body  of  experts  at  its  command 
and  is  much  better  off  than  the  public  library 


in  this  respect.  I  believe  that  heads  of  de- 
partments should  be  allowed  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  books  and  periodicals  up  to  the 
amount  allotted  to  their  respective  depart- 
ments. The  librarian  will  advise  professors 
in  regard  to  purchases  if  such  advice  is  de- 
sired, and  he  will  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
compile  bibliography  on  any  subject  upon 
which  a  professor  is  desirous  of  buying 
books.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  left 
to  the  librarian  to  select  and  purchase  all 
general  reference  books,  general  periodicals 
and  sets  of  general  periodicals  to  fill  up  gaps, 
also  books  for  general  cultural  purposes, 
somewhat  of  a  more  popular  nature  than 
perhaps  the  professor  would  select.  Not 
many  of  such  books  would  be  purchased,  for 
there  is  danger  of  encroaching  upon  the 
sphere  of  the  public  library.  The  librarian 
should  always  welcome  recommendations  for 
books  to  be  purchased  both  from  the  faculty 
and  from  others,  but  it  should  always  be  his 
prerogative  to  decide  whether  it  be  wise 
for  such  books  to  be  purchased  from  the 
general  fund. 

All  books  and  periodicals  which  are  to  be 
University  property  should  be  ordered 
through  the  library.  Only  in  this  way  can 
a  record  be  kept  of  what  is  being  spent  for 
books  and  what  is  more  important,  all  books 
are  cataloged  and  the  catalog  tells  the  total 
resources  of  the  University  in  books  and  pe- 
riodicals. In  the  general  library  there  should 
be  one  catalog  for  all  the  books,  and  also 
each  departmental  library  should  have  a  cata- 
log for  the  books  which  it  contains.  Of  course 
the  cards  in  these  departmental  library  cata- 
logs are  simply  duplicates  of  cards  which  are 
in  the  general  catalog. 

In  a  university  library  the  cataloging 
should  be  full.  By  this  I  mean  that  when  a 
book  treats  of  different  subjects  or  different 
phases  of  the  same  subject  that  subject 
cards  should  be  made  which  would  bring  out 
these  various  subjects.  For  example,  let 
us  take  the  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Tax  Association.  There  are  in  the  yearly 
volume  chapters  on  different  questions  of 
taxation,  property  tax,  inheritance  tax,  tax- 
ation of  railroads,  etc.  Subject  headings 
should  be  made  for  these  various  topics. 
Such  full  cataloging,  however,  takes  much 
time  and  is  necessarily  limited  when  the 
library  staff  is  not  sufficient. 
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The  question  of  classification  is  one  that 
does  not  need  to  trouble  us,  for  the  majority 
of  libraries  in  this  counttry  use  the  Dewey 
Decimal  classification. 

The  question  of  departmental  libraries  is 
one  which  I  suppose  has  caused  more  misun- 
derestanding  between  faculty  and  librarian 
than  any  other  one  thing.  This  is  natural,  for 
it  is  a  question  which  Dr.  Canfield  (formerly 
librarian  of  Columbia  University)  said  had 
not  simply  two  sides  but  12.  The  devel- 
opment of  departmental  libraries  seems  to 
have  been  principally  to  the  special  colleges  of 
law,  medicine  and  engineering  and  to  the  de- 
partments of  pure  sciences.  This  has  been  the 
development  in  our  own  university.  Soci- 
ology, history,  political  science,  economics, 
education,  literature  (taken  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  study  of  language  and  litera- 
ture), are  so  clearly  related  that  any  attempt 
to  separate  the  books  on  these  various  sub- 
jects to  libraries  in  various  buildings  has 
proved  a  dismal  failure.  The  only  way  that 
this  can  be  done  is  by  duplication  of  nearly 
all  the  books  and  the  cost  of  this  is  pro- 
hibitive to  most  universities. 

In  the  departments  of  pure  science  and  the 
professional  colleges  the  fields  are  more  dis- 
tinct and  the  literature  of  each  does  not  to 
such  a  great  extent  overlap.  I  recognize  that 
it  is  a  veritable  necessity  to  a  professor  to 
have  certain  books  where  he  can  lay  his  hands 
on  them  at  any  minute.  There  are  other 
books  to  which  he  will  refer  only  occasion- 
ally, and  if  these  books  of  occasional  refer- 
ence are  ones  which  may  be  of  use  to  other 
departments,  it  would  seem  that  such  books 
would  serve  better  to  be  left  in  the  main 
collection.  From  the  statistics  gathered  by 
the  College  and  reference  section  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  I  find  that  either  de- 
partmental libraries  do  not  as  a  rule  have 
anyone  regularly  in  charge  and  that  students 
are  allowed  to  use  these  libraries  without 
supervision;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  li- 
braries are  in  the  offices  of  heads  of  de- 
partments and  are  only  open  when  professors 
or  instructors  happen  to  be  in  their  office. 
This  is  to  point  out  that  departmental  li- 
braries are  not  open  sufficiently  long  or 
regular  hours  for  the  use  of  students.  In 
addition  to  being  open  longer  hours,  I  be- 
lieve that  on  the  whole,  the  general  library 


can  serve  the  undergraduate  student  better 
than  the  departmental  library.  Moreover,  the 
undergraduate  needs  to  learn  to  use  the  gen- 
eral library.  It  is  an  education  in  itself. 
The  only  way  to  do  is  to  duplicate  such 
books  in  the  general  library  as  will  be  used 
by  students.  However,  the  libraries  of  the 
law,  medicine  and  engineering  colleges  should 
have  regular  attendants  in  charge  and  these 
libraries  should  be  kept  open  at  regular 
hours,  'preferably  the  same  hours  as  the  gen- 
eral library.  Books  in  these  libraries  would 
not  usually  need  to  be  duplicated  in  the  gen- 
eral library.  For  the  libraries  of  the  de- 
partments of  pure  sciences,  I  would  empha- 
size again  the  need  of  duplication.  Such  du- 
plication does  not  need  to  be  of  all  the 
books  by  any  means.  Dr.  Canfield  estimated 
that  duplication  of  more  than  five  per  cent, 
of  the  library  would  not  be  wise  and  thought 
that  in  many  libraries  two  per  cent,  would 
be  sufficient.  I  would  suggest  also  that  heads 
of  departments  consider  whether  any  certain 
book  which  is  being  purchased  from  their 
departmental  library  allotment  will  be  more 
useful  if  kept  in  the  departmental  library  or 
in  the  general  library.  That  is  the  one  ques- 
tion to  be  kept  in  mind  both  by  faculty  and 
librarian,  that  of  usefulness.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  librarian  being  able  to  show 
an  imposing  army  of  books  all  of  which 
display  their  backs  to  the  enemy,  nor  is  it  a 
question  of  a  head  of  a  department  having  all 
of  his  departmental  forces  under  his  eye.  It 
may  serve  his  purpose  much  better  to  have 
some  of  his  books  on  the  skirmish  line. 

In  departmental  libraries  there  are  certain 
books  which  one  would  hardly  expect  stu- 
dents to  use.  One  would  not  expect  a 
student  to  be  hankering  for  a  German  ency- 
clopedia of  physics.  This  is  not  the  kind  of 
book  which  needs  duplication.  When,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds,  books  of  use  to  both 
professor  and  student  cannot  be  duplicated 
then  it  is  for  the  professor  to  decide  whether 
these  books  will  serve  him  and  his  students 
better  in  his  departmental  library  or  in  the 
general  library.  There  are  also  books  which 
any  one  of  the  several  departments  might 
buy.  Heredity  is  studied  by  biologists,  psy- 
chologists and  pedagogs.  Evolution  is  stud- 
ied by  biologists,  sociologists  and  theologs. 
Insanity  is  studied  by  doctor  and  psycholo- 
gist. It  has  been  of  interest  to  me  to  see 
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how  departments  which  seem  entirely  differ- 
ent in  their  sphere  will  order  the  same  book. 
For  example,  the  department  of  Biology  or- 
dered Thomson's  "Heredity."  It  has  already 
been  bought  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. As  far  as  possible  it  would  seem  that 
books  of  this  nature  which  are  of  use  to 
many  departments  would  be  of  most  use  to 
all  if  kept  in  the  general  library.  With  our 
present  excellent  telephone  system  it  should 
only  be  a  question  of  about  ten  minutes  from 
the  time  a  professor  telephoned  to  the  li- 
brary for  a  certain  book  until  it  could  be 
delivered  at  his  office.  We  hope  professors 
will  take  advantage  of  the  telephone  to  ask 
for  either  books  or  for  any  other  service  we 
may  render.  I  should  add  also  that  because 
a  book  is  kept  in  the  general  library  is  no 
reason  why  this  book  should  not  be  charged 
out  and  used  for  several  months  if  one  of  the 
professors  needs  it  for  certain  work  which 
he  is  doing. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  clear  differ- 
entiation between  departmental  and  seminar 
libraries.  The  distinction  which  I  should 
make  would  be  that  departmental  libraries 
are  permanent  while  seminar  libraries  are 
shifting  and  to  be  used  for  graduate  work. 
Seminar  libraries  are  not  something  which 
we  will  need  in  the  immediate  future,  not  at 
least  until  we  have  developed  a  graduate 
department  and  until  that  department  is  in  a 
rather  advanced  stage.  The  books  in  a 
seminar  library  are  naturally  shifting,  for  the 
work  done  in  any  seminar  will  differ  from 
year  to  year. 

I  have  mentioned  in  connection  with  de- 
partmental libraries  the  need  of  duplication. 
There  is  need  also  of  some  duplication  in  the 
general  library.  This  is  primarily  true  of 
reserved  books  to  which  professors  refer 
their  students.  It  is  impossible  for  more 
than  one  student  to  use  a  book  at  one  time. 
Accordingly,  when  a  whole  class  are  referred 
to  the  same  book,  one  copy  of  this  book  does 
not  serve  the  needs.  The  need  of  such  du- 
plication is  already  apparent  but  in  a  few 
years  it  will  be  imperative. 

I  have  now  shown  you  the  machinery  of 
the  modern  college  library.  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  the  dependence  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  machine.  I  have  tried  to  make 
suggestions  whereby  you  could  help  us  keep 


the  machine  oiled  so  that  it  would  run 
smoothly  and  not  slip  a  cog  now  and  then. 
I  have  also  pointed  out  that  the  dynamo 
(namely,  funds  and  library  force)  has  been 
of  very  insufficient  power.  But  after  all 
what  is  the  use  of  having  a  machine  if  one 
has  not  any  grist  to  grind.  We  university 
librarians  need  the  spirit  of  the  public  libra- 
rian. We  need  to  convince  both  faculty  and 
students  that  we  can  be  of  use  to  them.  I 
would  fain  shout  it  from  the  highest  hill  on 
the  campus :  We  would  like  to  do  something 
to  help  you.  We  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
compile  a  bibliography  for  you  upon  any  sub- 
ject. If  you  are  writing  a  paper,  we  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  list  of  references  to  the 
material  which  we  have  upon  the  subject. 
When  we  have  not  the  material  you  want  we 
will  be  glad  to  borrow  from  other  libraries. 
The  courtesy  of  inter-library  loans  is  very 
well  established  and  we  can  borrow  from 
any  of  the  large  libraries  almost  anything 
they  have. 

.  Some  of  you  have  called  upon  us  for  bib- 
liographies and  I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  us  to  do  such  work.  We  will 
also  be  glad  to  look  up  for  you  in  trade 
bibliographies  and  give  you  lists  of  books  on 
any  subject,  will  be  glad  to  make  a  list  of 
late  books  bearing  on  your  special  field  that 
you  want  to  purchase  from  your  library  al- 
lotment. This  list  will  include  short  anno- 
tations with  reference  to  book  reviews.  We 
librarians  flatter  ourselves  that  if  you  once 
let  us  serve  you  that  you  will  find  us  indis- 
pensable, and  of  course  we  would  like  to  be 
considered  indispensable.  However,  we 
would  shrink  from  that  officiousness  which 
would  force  help  upon  you.  When  you  come 
into  the  library  and  want  to  be  left  alone 
to  work  out  your  own  salvation,  we  will 
leave  you  alone.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  I  have  previously  said,  we  are  ready  to 
serve  you  in  every  way  we  can. 

We  feel  that  we  have  started  along  certain 
lines  which  will  prove  of  value  in  making 
the  library  useful  to  the  student.  I  believe 
that  the  course  in  bibliography  which  is  now 
required  of  all  freshmen,  one  hour  for  one 
semester  will  give  the  student  such  a  feeling 
of  familiarity  with  the  library,  with  its 
classification,  the  catalog  and  the  way  to  go 
about  looking  up  material  that  they  will  show 
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more  originality  in  their  work.  As  far  as 
I  know  we  are  the  only  university  which  is 
requiring  such  a  course  for  all  freshmen. 
Some  normal  schools  require  such  courses, 
but  with  a  different  point  in  view,  that  of 
training  for  the  care  of  school  libraries. 
Many  other  universities  give  courses  in  bib- 
liography, but  not  required  courses.  We 
should  also  be  looking  forward  to  more  ad- 
vanced courses  in  bibliography.  In  time, 
high  schools  will  probably  give  the  kind  of  a 
course  which  we  are  now  requiring  of  fresh- 
men and  it  will  be  left  to  the  university  to 
give  courses  in  bibliography  which  would  be 
of  the  grade  of  college  work.  However, 
for  the  present  this  elementary  training  in 
the  use  of  the  library  is  essential.  We  shall 
also  try  to  aid  the  students  by  preparing 
bibliography  on  debate  subjects  and  by  per- 
sonal help  in  looking  up  material  upon  sub- 
jects. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  where  our 
own  library  stands.  Is  it  progressive?  Are 
we  keeping  pace  with  other  university  libra- 
ries? Are  we  developing  along  the  right 
lines?  We  have  a  library  now  of  about 
33,000  books  and  several  thousand  pamphlets. 

Books  are  divided  into  the  following: 

General   books 16,000 

Scandinavian  collection 2,000 

U.   S.  and  State  documents 6,000 

Books   uncataloged,  miscellaneous.  1,500 

Law   library 7»5oo 


33.ooo 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  our  working 
books  are  about  16,000.  Government  docu- 
ments are  useful  and  they  save  our  lives 
many  times,  but  one  cannot  make  a  library 
out  of  them.  I  realize  that  the  usefulness 
of  a  library  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  books  it  contains  but  more  by  the 
efficiency  with  which  they  are  administered. 
However,  16,000  books  are  not  very  many 
when  so  many  departments  are  represented. 
Some  of  our  departments  have  not  more 
than  100  to  200  books  on  their  subject.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  17  years  ago,  in 
1893,  the  Minnesota  University  Library  had 
25,000  books.  Minnesota  now  has  120,000 
volumes.  One  may  prophesy  that  in  17  years 
more  we  will  have  as  large  a  library  as 
Minnesota  has  now.  It  would  not  be  at  all 
surprising  if  we  had.  We  would  only  have 
to  add  about  5000  volumes  a  year.  But  we 


must  realize  that  we  are  not  in  the  same 
position  in  which  Minnesota  was  in  1893. 
Progress  in  library  matters  has  gone  far 
since  that  time.  Everyone  of  you  recog- 
nizes that  complete  sets  of  the  scientific 
journals  in  your  field  are  more  difficult  to 
obtain  year  by  year;  back  volumes  of  these 
journals  become  scarcer  and  scarcer.  Com- 
plete sets  of  many  of  them  cannot  be  ob- 
tained even  now.  The  scarcity  of  such  sets 
is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  fact  that 
their  value  is  being  realized  and  many  more 
libraries  are  trying  to  obtain  them.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  are  decidedly  weak 
at  this  point.  Books  are  not  like  peri- 
odicals, those  which  are  of  permanent  value 
are  apt  to  be  reprinted,  and  new  editions 
are  published  which  are  usually  more  valu- 
able than  the  old.  But  the  money  value  of 
general  periodicals,  scientific  journals  and 
transactions  of  learned  societies  always  in- 
creases with  age,  not  because  the  flavor  of 
antiquity  is  desired,  but  because  they  become 
scarce.  Out  of  the  library  appropriation 
which  comes  from  year  to  year  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  something  towards  filling  up  these 
sets,  but  I  know  this  something  will  be 
little.  I  should  like  to  imagine  that  we  had 
$50,000  to  meet  our  needs.  Does  $50,000 
seem  a  lot  to  you  for  such  a  purpose?  How 
much  do  you  think  it  would  cost  for  a  good 
medical  library?  $5000  would  not  seem  very 
much  would  it?  $5000  for  medical  journals 
and  books  would  simply  make  a  working 
basis  upon  which  to  build.  It  would  not 
purchase  more  than  2000  volumes.  Several 
years  ago  the  legislature  gave  us  $10,000  for 
a  law  library.  Judge  Cochrane's  law  library 
which  was  purchased  had  about  5000  vol- 
umes. We  have  a  good  law  library  but  not 
a  large  one.  There  is  something  to  build 
on,  but  with  most  of  the  departments  it  is 
necessary  to  build  the  tower  before  the  foun- 
dation. We  subscribe  for  the  current  jour- 
nals and  content  ourselves  by  looking  over 
catalogs  of  second-hand  book  dealers  which 
have  offers  of  complete  sets  of  periodicals 
which  we  would  certainly  buy  if  that  $50,000 
was  in  sight. 

After  all  $50,000  wholly  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  sets  of  journals  would  not  be 
so  much.  It  would  not  buy  more  than  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  volumes.  However,  this 
is  only  a  dream,  pleasant  but  fleeting. 
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What  we  are  actually  doing  is  perhaps 
more  essential.  We  are  now  adding  to  the 
library  about  3000  volumes  a  year.  This  in- 
cludes purchases,  bound  sets  of  periodicals, 
gifts,  government  documents  and  all  other 
accessions.  We  have  established  exchange 
relations  with  50  universities  and  colleges  to 
receive  their  publications  in  exchange  for 
ours.  The  exchanges  will  be  increased  as 
soon  as  the  University  Quarterly  commences 
publication.  We  are  spending  annually  for 
the  library  $6700,  including  salaries,  exclu- 
sive of  special  funds  and  law  library.  This 
is  a  little  better  than  3^  per  cent,  of  the 
total  annual  expenditure  of  the  University, 
exclusive  of  the  amounts  spent  for  new 
buildings.  The  average  per  cent,  for  80  col- 
leges and  universities  was  five.  Some  of 
these  spent  as  high  as  nine  per  'cent. 

The  policy  of  the  library  has  been  liberal 
to  the  students.  They  have  been  given  the 
privilege  of  free  access  to  all  the  books,  of 
drawing  books  from  the  library  and  the 
library  has  been  kept  open  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoon. These  are  privileges  which  the 
more  progressive  university  libraries  are  rap- 
idly granting  to  their  students. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  conclusion,  I 
want  to  say  that  if  I  have  been  severe  in  my 
criticism  of  the  university  library  of  to-day 
the  reason  for  such  criticism  is  because  the 
university  library  has  not  been  a.  leader^  it 
has  been  following  and  is  still  to  a  great 
extent  waiting  for  the  public  library  to  take 
the  lead  in  progressive  methods.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  seemed  to  you  extreme  in 
giving  the  library  too  large  a  place  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  a  university,  will  you  not 
allow  me  to  quote  from  an  address  by  Presi- 
dent Harper  in  which  he  gives  to  the  library 
this  pre-eminent  factor :  "That  factor  of  our 
college  and  university  work,  the  library,  fifty 
years  ago  almost  unknown,  to-day  already 
the  center  of  the  institutional  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, half  a  century  hence,  with  its  sister, 
the  laboratory,  almost  equally  unknown  fifty 
years  back,  will  by  absorbing  all  else  have 
become  the  institution  itself."  This  is  in- 
deed an  extreme  statement.  The  library  will 
never  become  the  institution  itself.  But  the 
heart  of  the  university  is  its  library  which 
constantly  and  steadily  should  send  a  flow  of 
life  and  strength  to  faculty  students  and 
state. 


THE  ADVANTAGEOUS  USE  OF  PUB- 
LIC DOCUMENTS  IN  A  SMALL 
LIBRARY.* 

THE  libraries  receiving  public  documents 
are  naturally  divided  into  two  well  defined 
groups  —  the  depository  library,  which  must 
necessarily  treat  the  documents  as  a  series, 
and  the  non-depository  library,  which  aims  to 
secure  only  the  documents  desired,  and  must 
treat  them  as  individual  publications  rather 
than  as  a  series.  The  small  library  usually 
belongs  to  the  latter  group  and  it  was  for 
them  this  question  was  given  a  place  on  the 
program.  Our  references  shall  be  largely  to 
the  documents  issued  in  some  form  other 
than  the  "sheep  set." 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject, 
giving  most  interesting  accounts  of  the  pub- 
lications issued,  the  histories  of  the  various 
series,  the  methods  of  distribution,  workings 
of  the  Office  of  the  Supt.  of  Documents,  etc., 
chief  among  them  being  Miss  Hasse's  ad- 
mirable work  on  Government  publications. 
Also  such  a  vast  amount  of  adverse  criticism 
has  been  printed  and  so  much  said  of  the  use- 
less material  included  in  them,  that  the  li- 
brarian of  a  small  library,  who  is  the  "whole 
thing"  with  comparatively  little  time  at  her 
disposal  for  studying  catalogs  and  lists,  is 
completely  discouraged.  She  does  not  know 
(i)  what  public  documents  to  get,  (2)  how 
to  get  them,  nor  (3)  how  to  use  them. 
These  three  points  will  be  touched  upon, — 
necessarily  very  briefly. 

First,  then,  out  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
yearly  publications  of  the  government,  what 
is  a  small  library  to  choose  and  how?  Do 
not  attempt  to  get  all,  unless  you  have  plenty 
of  storage  room  and  the  demands  made  upon 
the  library  warrant  it.  But  choose  the  vari- 
ous titles  as  other  books  are  chosen,  getting 
what  your  special  community  could  use  to 
advantage.  The  most  complete  list  for  check- 
ing purposes  is  the  monthly  catalogs  of  Pub- 
lic Documents  issued  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents.  If  the  librarian  has  the  time 
and  courage,  it  is  well  to  choose  directly  from 
it.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  there  are  six 
pages  of  such  items  as  "Findings  in  the  case 
of  Lucius  B.  Blydenburg,  brother  of  Benj. 
B.  Blydenburg,  D.  7,  '09,  2  p.  (Senate  docu- 
ment 168)"  under  the  Court  of  Claims,  or 
four  pages  of  similar  items  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  For  if  you  look 
further  in  the  same  catalog,  you  will  find  n 
entries  on  beetles,  from  which  you  could 
find  something  for  your  readers  interested 
in  entomology.  Also  a  circular  of  25  p.  on 
the  "Forests  of  the  U.  S.  and  their  use"; 
a  well  illustrated  bulletin  of  48  p.  upon 
"Macadam  roads";  and  numerous  publica- 
tions on  agriculture,  gardening,  foods  and 
food  values,  and  other  topics  of  industrial, 
commercial  and  domestic  economy.  But  the 
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discovery  of  all  this  takes  time  and  per- 
severance. The  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments also  issues  and  distributes  upon  re- 
quest lists  of  documents  for  sale  upon  spe- 
cial subjects,  such  as  food  and  diet,  water 
pollution  and  water  purification,  medical  re- 
search, forest  service,  poultry,  fishes,  dairy 
industry,  sociology,  ethnology,  natural  won- 
ders and  antiquities  of  the  U.  S.,  etc. 

Of  the  other  checklists  availible,  the  A.  L. 
A.  Booklist  now  gives  some  of  the  popular 
general  public  documents  every  other  month, 
with  annotations,  class  number,  author  head- 
ing and  the  Library  of  Congress  card  num- 
ber. It  is  just  what  is  needed  for  easy 
selection  except  that  it  includes  only  the  pop- 
ular titles  on  general  subjects.  The  Eclectic 
Library  catalogue,  published  by  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.,  has  a  checklist  of  such  publica- 
tions which  is  very  useful.  And  other  in- 
dexes of  current  books  help  somewhat. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  issued  in 
1905,  a  "Selected  list  of  U.  S.  public  docu- 
ments specially  useful  in  a  small  library"  as 
Bulletin  no.  6,  and  continued  this  in  a 
"Monthly  list"  until  September,  1907.  It  was 
given  up  because  of  lack  of  interest  upon 
the  part  of  the  library  world,  although  it 
seemed,  to  those  who  understood  the  value 
of  government  documents,  to  fill  a  long-felt 
need  and  was  arranged  in  a  simple  clear 
manner.  But  a  list,  such  as  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist  is  now  giving,  but  covering  the 
field  thoroughly,  would  be  most  useful  in 
popularizing  the  public  documents  and  would 
place  within  the  reach  of  the  library  with 
small  income,  much  valuable  material.  Such 
a  list  is  one  thing  the  library  organizations 
can  do  towards  this  end  and  I  should  like  to 
urge  strongly  its  consideration  and  support. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  aids,  Mr. 
Wyer's  pamphlet  on  U.  S.  Government  Doc- 
uments should  be  mentioned.  It  gives  a  list 
of  desirable  sets,  a  few  complete  documents, 
cataloging  directions  and  other  items  of  im- 
portance. There  is  a  prospect  of  its  being 
revised  and  again  being  procurable. 

When  your  choice  of  titles  is  completed, 
see  how  many  publications  can  be  secured 
from  the  various  departments,  free  of  charge. 
Almost  all  can  be  purchased  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents  at  cost  price. 
Also,  the  congressman  or  the  influential  citi- 
zen who  can  "get  things"  from  Washington 
can  often  secure  what  you  wish.  But  unless 
he  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  you  desire 
only  what  you  specially  ask  for,  he  may 
be  tempted  in  order  to  save  himself  the  trou- 
ble or  thinking  to  do  you  a  favor,  have  you 
made  a  depository  library,  or  send  you  sets 
not  wanted.  Consequently  you  may  find 
yourself  obliged  to  provide  room  for  the  long 
set  of  the  "Rebellion  records"  when  you  only 
wanted  the  atlas  which  accompanied  it. 
^  When  the  documents  are  at  last  received, 
the  librarians  real  trouble  begins.  How  are 


they  to  be  cataloged  and  how  is  the  public 
to  be  induced  to  use  them  ? 

The  first  is  much  simplified  by  again  treat- 
ing each  title  as  an  individual  book,  giving 
the  subject  the  important  entry  with  the  spe- 
cial governmental  documents,  bureau  or  di- 
vision as  author;  and  an  added  entry  for  the 
special  writer,  when  necessary.  A  list  of  the 
author  headings  used  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  office  is  a  great  help.  The 
question  of  use  by  the  public  would  be  much 
simplified  if  the  government  could  only  be 
persuaded  to  print  its  claim  on  a  certain 
number  of  copies  of  what  might  become 
available  material  for  public  library  use,  in 
the  same  way  a  publisher  does  this  to  a  series, 
both  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  book. 
The  effect  of  the  binding  on  the  public  is 
well  known  and  while  the  government  cannot 
be  expected  to  cater  to  this,  yet  there  is  no 
reason  why  all  of  the  desirable  publications 
bound,  outside  of  the  "sheep  sets,"  could 
not  be  in  as  simple  and  attractive  a  cover 
as  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1900  for  in- 
stance—a pretty  green  cloth,  with  gilt  let- 
tering; or  Pinchot's  "Primer  of  forestry," 
bound  in  much  the  same  way. 

These  books  can  be  used  without  the  read- 
er's being  unpleasantly  conscious  that  they 
are  government  publications.  Contrast  with 
this  a  monograph  on  "Exploration  in  Alas- 
ka—  in  1898"  with  beautiful  illustrations,  nu- 
merous and  clear  maps,  and  a  well  written 
text,  but  with  this  title — "Reports  of  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  1899;  Geological  Survey, 
2Oth  report,  pt.  7,"  and  below  in  small  type 
is  the  title  of  the  monograph,  the  only  thing 
that  interests  the  reader.  Is  it  any  wonder 
he  passes  such  a  book  by  when  it  may  contain 
just  what  he  wishes?  Or  that  the  busy  libra- 
rian does  not  herself  discover  the  treasure 
hidden  behind  such  a  title-page?  The  only 
way  the  writer  has  found  to  overcome  this, 
where  the  library  cannot  rebind,  is  by  pasting 
on  the  cover  a  label  giving  the  interesting 
title,  and  by  a  handmade  title-page  pasted  in 
front  of  the  real  title-page  and  thus  fore- 
stalling its  benumbing  effect. 

Through  this  fear  and  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  both  librarian  and  reader, 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable  material  remains 
safely  locked  up  in  the  government  publica- 
tions simply  by  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
title.  A  safer  device  it  would  seem  than  the 
chains  of  our  library  forefathers.  And  yet 
the  government  apparently  publishes  many 
things  solely  for  the  purpose  of  "diffusing 
knowledge."  For  instance,  the  Papers  and 
proceedings  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation could  only  claim  recognition  on  that 
ground.  Yet  think  what  an  addition  to  a 
small  library's  literature  upon  the  subject  a 
set  of  these  reports,  properly  cataloged,  are? 
For  the  same  reason  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  D.  A.  R.  is  published  by  the  government. 
The  reports  of  the  Geographical  congresses 
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add  much  to  the  collection  on  geography; 
the  Smithsonian  Reports  give  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  science  division;  the  Handbooks 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  upon 
Central  and  South  American  countries,  sup- 
plement the  meagre  booklist  on  these  coun- 
tries; the  publications  of  the  Labor  Bureau 
cover  a  good  field  of  sociological  topics,  and 
its  index  of  the  publications  of  all  the  State 
Labor  bureaus,  as  well  as  its  own?  is  valua- 
ble; the  publications  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  also  are  a  good  library  upon  that 
subject  and  the  index  for  the  years  1867-1907 
makes  the  material  available  with  little  work 
for  the  cataloger ;  and  the  publications  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  its  indexes 
are  a  veritable  Aladdin's  lamp  for  the  libra- 
rian. 

Besides  the  sets,  there  are  the  books  used 
solely  for  reference.  The  Congessional  Di- 
rectory and  the  Official  Register  are  store- 
houses of  facts  about  the  personnel  of  the 
government;  the  Statistical  Abstract  speaks 
for  itself;  Hodge's  Handbook  of  American 
Indians  is  an  authority  on  the  subject;  the 
automobile  tourist  will  eagerly  consult  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  survey  map  of  that  par- 
ticular section  of  country ;  and  the  G.  A.  R. 
man  will  spend  hours  going  over  the  maps  of 
the  battles  in  the  atlas  accompanying  the 
Rebellion  Records.  Such  a  list  of  useful 
sets  and  documents  might  be  continued  in- 
definitely. 

As  also  might  examples  of  the  practical 
use  made  of  them.  As  the  librarian  who 
found,  when  house-cleaning,  in  a  Bulletin  of 
the  Fish  Commission,  a  beautifully  illustrated 
article  on  a  low  form  of  fish  life  — just 
what  she  had  sought  for  in  vain  a  few  weeks 
before  for  two  boys.  Of  the  reader  who 
wished  a  list  of  the  hotels  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  was  given  the  source  for 
inquiry  from  the  Official  Register;  of  the 
young  man  finding  just  the  article  he  wanted 
upon  radium  in  the  Smithsonian  Report;  of 
the  young  housekeeper  who  learned  how  to 
can  and  preserve  fruit  from  a  Farmer's  Bul- 
letin by  Maria  Parloa ;  and  of  the  school  and 
college  men  who  find  in  the  speeches  made  in 
Congress  their  best  source  of  material  upon 
many  subjects  for  debate. 

Finally,  in  summing  up,  there  are  three 
lines  along  which  the  work  of  making  the 
Public  Documents  of  more  use  to  a  small 
library,  can  be  strengthened.  These  are  (i) 
showing  the  librarian  that  these  documents 
contain  reliable  up-to-date  material  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects,  obtained  at  a  low-price 
and  easily  used.  Even  the  majority  of 
trained  librarians  will  express  a  lack  of 
knowledge  and  fear  of  those  publications; 
(2)  a  fuller  annotated  list  for  checking  pur- 
poses; (3)  and  a  title-page  for  the  book 
taken  from  the  reader's  standpoint. 

ANNA  A.  MACDONALD. 


SUBJECT  HEADINGS 

.  As  regards  Mr.  Currier's  article  on  sub- 
ject-headings in  the  September  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  third  arrangement  which  he  proposed. 
His  plan  of  grouping  seems  quite  feasible, 
and  very  desirable.  A  very  frequent  ques- 
tion in  the  reference  department  is  — What 
is  your  latest  book  on  such  a  subject?  Fur- 
ther, the  older  books  are  of  interest  chiefly 
for  historical  purposes  to  show  the  develop- 
ment of  a  subject,  and  for  such  use  occasion- 
ally called  for.  Both  phases  are  readily 
answered  from  the  third  arrangement,  while 
at  the  same  time  alphabetical  order  is  not 
destroyed  for  practical  purposes  as  in  the 
second  arrangement.  A  difficulty  might  arise 
regarding  editions,  ordinarily  later  editions 
are  grouped  with  the  earliest,  but  a  1908  edi- 
tion of  an  1896  book  might  be  the  best  book  or 
perhaps  the  only  good  recent  book  on  a  sub- 
ject, and  as  such  it  surely  ought  to  be  grouped 
with  the  "looo-date"  books.  Further  still, 
the  books  of  the  oldest  date  of  grouping 
might  easily  form  the  basis  of  an  out-of-date 
collection,  for  it  seems  only  a  question  of 
time  when  large  libraries  will  have  to  store 
less  used  books  apart  from  the  ones  in  con- 
stant demand,  as  suggested  by  ex-president 
Eliot  a  few  years  ago.  To  have  the  general 
rule  that  books  under  the  "—1799"  heading 
should  be  stored  apart  from  the  others  would 
simplify  matters  considerably  and  save  mark- 
ing so  many  individual  cards. 

There  is  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
somewhat  along  the  same  line  as  that  brought 
up  by  Mr.  Currier.  Has  any  library  tried 
the  sub-head  "Best-books"  under  a  subject,  as 
Zoology  — Best  books,  and  brought  together 
under  that  group  some  half-dozen  of  the 
better  books,  such  as  Parker  and  Haswell? 
Reference  librarians  are  constantly  being 
asked  for  the  best  book  on  a  specific  subject; 
that  arrangement  would  satisfy  such  queries 
and  save  much  time  now  taken  in  looking 
over  the  many  cards  under  a  subj  ect  by  those 
unfamiliar  with  that  topic.  The  selection  of 
titles  for  the  "Best  books"  g?oup  could 
readily  and  satisfactorily  be  accomplished  in  a 
university  library  with  the  aid  of  its  corps  of 
faculty  experts. 

As  libraries  increase  in  size  and  conse- 
quently catalogs  increase  in  bulkiness  some 
process  must  inevitably  be  adopted  by  which 
the  latest  books  and  the  best  books  will  stand 
out  distinctly  from  the  literature  of  those 
subjects  on  which  a  library  has  a  large  col- 
lection of  books.  The  methods  already  sug- 
gested would  seem  to  serve  that  purpose  and 
I  believe  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  would 
be  welcomed  by  both  reference  librarians  and 
the  public  who  use  the  library. 

H.  RALPH  MEAD,  University  of 
California  Library 
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BRITISH  LIBRARY  CONVENTION  AT 
EXETER 

THE  Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom  held  its  33d  annual  meeting  at  Exe- 
ter, Sept.  5-9.  A  number  of  American  libra- 
rians, who  were  spending  some  time  in  Eng- 
land, attended  the  meeting,  and  the  cordial 
welcome  that  they  received  from  their  Eng- 
lish hosts  and  associates  was  much  appre- 
ciated by  them.  The  meeting  opened  Mon- 
day evening  (Sept.  5)  with  a  reception  by 
the  mayor  of  Exeter  at  the  Albert  Memorial 
building,  when  many  of  the  distinguished  cit- 
izens and  officials  of  Devonshire  added  by 
their  presence  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 
The  official  formality  observed,  the  lavish 
decorations  of  the  rooms,  which  were  filled 
with  plants  and  flowers  from  the  mayor's  gar- 
dens—  all  contributed  to  the  impressiveness 
of  the  function.  Music  was  furnished  by  the 
Devonshire  regiment  orchestral  band. 

An  interesting  collection  of  charters,  let- 
ters, seals,  acts,  ancient  city  records  and  a 
large  number  of  rare  and  valuable  volumes 
were  on  exhibition. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  Sept.  6,  the  official 
welcome  to  the  Library  Association  was  ex- 
tended by  the  mayor  of  Exeter.  The  new 
president  of  the  Library  Association,  Dr.  F. 
G.  Kenyon,  director  and  chief  librarian  of 
the  British  Museum,  opened  the  first  session 
of  the  convention,  and  then  read  his  presi- 
dent's address.  This  address  is  reprinted  in 
the  September  Library  Association  Record 
(p-  433-445)-  In  it  he  emphasizes  the 
point  that  "the  utilization  of  libraries  to  their 
full  value  depends  on  the  librarian."  This 
admirable  address  is  of  peculiar  value  be- 
cause of  its  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
true  functions  of  the  public  library.  Lack  of 
space  forbids  full  quotation,  but  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  are  of  special  interest: 

"Let  it  therefore  be  plainly  understood  that 
the  issue  of  fiction  is  not  the  main  function 
of  the  public  libraries,  and  that  such  fiction 
as  is  issued  is,  to  an  overwhelmingly  large 
degree,  fiction  of  the  sound  and  healthy  kind 
which  is  not  merely  an  admissible  but  a  de- 
sirable form  of  intellectual  nutriment.  A  far 
larger  proportion  of  the  issues  of  public  li- 
braries consists  of  what  I  have  called  the 
literature  of  knowledge.  Against  this  I 
imagine  there  is  no  word  to  be  said.  It  is 
true  .that  not  all  knowledge  is  desirable  or 
commendable.  I  have  had  an  application  for 
a  reader's  ticket  from  a  working  man  who 
thought  that  out  of  the  riches  of  the  British 
Museum  he  could  obtain  information  which 
would  assist  him  in  backing  horses;  and  I 
have  sometimes  doubted  whether  the  amount 
of  time  and  energy  devoted  to  the  study  of 
genealogy  produces  any  commensurate  result. 
But,  speaking  broadly,  the  knowledge  that  is 
sought  in  the  public  libraries  is  mainly  scien- 
tific and  technical  knowledge,  the  knowledge 
that  a  roan  needs  for  the  cultivation  of  his 


own  trade;  or  it  is  historical,  political  or  so- 
ciological, the  knowledge  that  a  man  needs 
to  fit  him  for  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  Now, 
no  reproach  has  been  more  constantly  flung 
at  British  industry,  at  masters  and  men  alike 
(and  depreciation  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
is  a  most  favorite  exercise  in  England),  than 
the  lack  of  scientific  knowledge.  If  (as  I  be- 
lieve to  be  plainly  the  case)  the  public  libra- 
ries of  England  are  enabling  Englishmen  to 
train  themselves  in  science  and  technology, 
in  sociology  and  history,  they  are  indeed  per- 
forming a  function  of  vital  importance  to 
the  country." 

The  subject  of  local  original  manuscripts, 
and  the  importance  of  their  collection,  preser- 
vation and  exhibition  was  considered  by  H. 
Lloyd  Parry,  of  Exeter.  Mr.  Parry  empha- 
sized the  desirability  of  having  a  library,  and 
a  museum  or  college  under  one  roof  or  in 
adjoining  buildings,  and  he  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  correlation  of  museum  ex- 
hibits with  bibliographical  references.  As 
pointed  out  by  him  local  original  manuscripts 
apart  from  their  historical  importance  stand 
as  valuable  records  of  manners  and  customs 
and  note  the  gradual  development  of  life  in 
particular  localities. 

Dr.  Kenyon  then  spoke  in  agreement  with 
Mr.  Parry,  and  outlined  the  work  of  the 
British  Museum  in  collecting  historical 
records. 

L.  Stanley  Jast  spoke  on  the  loose-leaf  sys- 
tem as  applied  to  catalogs  and  other  works 
of  reference  of  a  changing  and  progressive 
nature. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Baker,  of  Woolwich,  read  an 
address  on  "Book  selection,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  some  applications."  The  vague- 
ness and  impracticality  of  most  existing  reg- 
ulations was  outlined.  The  necessity  of  bal- 
ancing the  tesources  of  the  library  with  the 
needs  of  teachers,  school  pupils,  technical  and 
social  workers,  and  the  writer  and  the  scholar 
was  en-phasized.  While  no  rigid  rules  for 
book  selection  could  be  advocated,  the  value 
of  correlation  was  emphasized  —  the  linking 
of  one  book  with  another,  or  the  coordina- 
tion of  one  group  of  books  with  another. 

Bibliographies  and  guides  for  the  selection 
of  standard  works  should  be  familiar  to  the 
librarian.  The  tendency  of  the  reading  public 
to  satisfy  curiosity  by  consultation  of  cheap 
magazines  and  newspapers  should  be  over- 
come if  possible  by  supplying  the  fullest  and 
latest  works  of  reference. 

A  visit  to  Exeter  cathedral  and  to  its  li- 
brary was  made,  on  invitation,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  an  account  of  the  history  of  the 
cathedral  and  a  description  of  its  beautiful 
architecture  being  given  to  the  visitors  by  the 
archdeacon.  An  exhibition  of  rare  manu- 
scripts and  early  books  was  also  enjoyed  to 
the  full  by  the  party,  who  then  proceeded  to 
the  grounds  of  the  bishop'?  palace,  on  invita- 
tion of  Bishop  an'!  Mrs.  Robinson. 
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At  the  next  session,  Tuesday  evening, 
which  was  a  public  meeting,  the  subject  "Li- 
braries as  an  educational  force"  was  dis- 
cussed. The  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter  occupied 
the  chair  and  made  the  opening  address,  in 
which  he  spoke  emphatically  of  the  import- 
ance of  librarianship  and  of  the  use  of  books. 
Mr.  Jennings,  of  the  library  committee  of 
Brighton,  spoke  on  the  library  as  a  part  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  community. 
The  opportunity  for  library  development 
through  municipal  support  and  interest  and 
through  public  confidence  in  the  work  of  the 
library  was  forcibly  brought  out  in  the  course 
of  his  address. 

"Library  extension"  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  Mr.  Ballinger,  of  the  National 
Library  of  Wales,  in  which  the  existing  un- 
satisfactory conditions  of  financial  support  to 
libraries  was  emphasized,  and  a  plea  was  also 
made  for  less  regard  to  the  book  interest  as 
distinct  from  the  human  interest  in  adminis- 
tering a  library. 

Dr.  McLean,  of  the  Glasgow  library  board, 
then  spoke  on  the  relations  of  the  free  library 
to  spiritual  and  intellectual  life. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  in  response  to  an 
invitation  from  the  Association,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Andrews,  of  the  John  Crerar  Library  of 
Chicago,  described  the  American  library 
movement.  He  outlined  the  work  and  de- 
velopment of  the  national,  state  and  local 
library  associations,  and  emphasized  especially 
the  great  work  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
He  touched  upon  various  recent  developments 
in  library  coordination  and  organization  in 
this  country,  bringing  out  the  recent  forma- 
tion and  development  of  libraries  in  commer- 
cial houses  and  business  organizations. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Ahern,  editor  of  Public  Li- 
braries, addressed  the  meeting  upon  invita- 
tion, on  the  subject  of  the  public  library  move- 
ment in  America.  The  intimate  relation  of 
public  libraries  and  public  education;  the 
cooperation  of  libraries  and  schools ;  public 
lectures  in  libraries;  travelling  libraries  and 
state  commission  work,  were  among  the 
topics  brought  out  in  this  forcible  address. 

Mr.  Locke,  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library, 
also  responded  to  invitation,  and  spoke  on 
library  conditions  in  Canada.  The  rapid  re- 
cent library  development  in  Canada,  espe- 
cially their  work  with  debating  clubs  through- 
out the  dominion,  was  emphasized.  Mr.  De- 
marchus  C.  Brown,  state  librarian  of  Indiana, 
gave  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Indiana 
State  Library.  This  was  naturally  of  keen 
interest  to  an  audience  in  England,  where  a 
state  library  is  a  constitutional  impossibility, 
and  the  account  of  the  activities  of  such  an 
institution  was  received  with  great  resnon- 
siveness.  Miss  Roberts,  of  the  Newark,  N. 
J.,  Public  Library,  then  gave  a  brief  account 
of  that  library's  information  department  and 
of  its  work  in  meeting  the  needs  and  requests 
of  the  public. 


Mr.  Cyril  J.  Davenport,  superintendent  of 
bookbinding  of  the  British  Museum,  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Bookbinding  in 
France."  The  lantern  slides,  painted  by  Mr. 
Davenport,  presented  examples  of  the  work 
of  the  most  famous  French  binders. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  were  given  over 
to  pleasure  and  recreation.  A  drive  to  the 
country  home  of  Sir  Robert  Newman  over 
the  "Lorna  Doone"  country,  the  wonderful. 
Exmoor  downs,  where  a  tea  followed,  was 
the  schedule  for  the  afternoon. 

The  architectural  features  and  decorations 
and  furniture  of  the  beautiful  mansion,  and 
the  hospitality  of  welcome  afforded  the  guests 
a  delightful  and  memorable  visit.  In  the 
evening  an  outdoor  concert  was  given. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Sept.  19,  the  libra- 
rians again  assembled.  The  meeting  in  the 
morning  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
village  child/en  and  books.  Prof.  A.  M. 
Forster,  of  Exeter  College,  read  the  prin- 
cipal paper,  in  which  he  brought  out  the  need 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  literature  for  village 
children  and  condemned  some  of  the  modern 
educational  methods  of  instructing  the  child 
in  literature.  In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed Miss  Clatworthy,  of  Dayton,  spoke  on 
the  training  of  the  teachers  in  the  Dayton 
normal  school  in  special  library  courses.  The 
lack  in  England  of  state  supervision  and  di- 
rection which  is  made  possible  in  the  United 
States  through  state  commissions  and  state 
libraries  seems  to  be  chiefly  responsible  for 
its  weakness  in  library  correlation  and  organ- 
ization. With  the  reading  of  various  reports 
the  work  of  the  morning  was  completed.  The 
Association  held  in  the  afternoon  a  private 
sitting,  at  which  the  various  business  reports 
of  the  meeting  were  received  and  discussed. 
The  Association  held  a  private  sitting  in  the 
afternoon  which  was  devoted  to  receiving  and 
discussing  business  reports. 

The  annual  conference  dinner  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  was  attended  by  va- 
rious distinguished  citizens  and  officers  of  the 
municipality.  The  toasts  were  happily  given, 
and  the  responsive  and  cordial  spirit  of  fel- 
lowship which  characterized  the  occasion 
added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  guests. 

"A  happy  journey"  was  scheduled  for  Fri- 
day down  the  river  to  Dartmouth,  and  thence 
to  Torquay,  where  a  delightful  luncheon  was 
served  to  the  hungry  travellers  by  the  town 
authorities.  After  inspecting  the  libraries  the 
guests  were  taken  for  a  drive  around  Tor- 
quay, the  picturesque  charm  of  which  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  visitors,  especially 
through  the  historical  associations  and  ro- 
mance that  cling  to  it  as  the  home  of  Raleigh 
and  Drake.  Later  tea  was  served  to  the 
guests  at  Torr  Abbey  by  invitation  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Carey.  As  one  of  the  oldest  places 
in  England,  the  historic  interest  of  the  visit 
was  great,  apart  from  the  social  pleasure. 

This  memorable  day  ended  with  a  delight- 
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ful  impromptu  concert,  which  also  marked 
the  end  of  the  Exeter  meeting,  the  happy 
memories  of  which  will  always  serve  to  re- 
mind the  visiting  American  librarians  of  their 
own  pleasure  and  of  the  friendship  and  hearty 
welcome  of  their  English  hosts  throughout 
the  convention. 

A  little  post-conference  trip  to  Plymouth 
was  taken  on  Saturday  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  librarian  of  Plymouth. 
-The  new  beautiful  library  building  there  was 
inspected  by  the  visitors  with  much  interest. 

The  American  librarians  who  visited  the 
meeting  were  as  follows: 

Ahern,  Miss  Mary  E.,  editor  Public  Libra- 
ries. 

Andrews,  Clement  W.,  librarian  John  Crerar 
Library,  Chicago,  111. 

Brown,  Demarchus  C,  state  librarian,  In- 
diana. 

Browning,  Eliza  Gordon,  librarian  Public  Li- 
brary, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Clatworthy,  Linda  M.,  librarian  Public  Li- 
brary and  Museum,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Clatworthy,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Locke,  George  H.,  librarian  Public  Library, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Roberts,  Miss  Kate  Louise,  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, Newark,  N.  J. 

Utley,  George  B.,  librarian  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, Jacksonville,  Fla. 


SIDELIGHTS  ON  THE  EXETER   CON- 
FERENCE AS  SEEN  THROUGH  THE 
EDITORIAL    SPECTACLES    OF 
THE  LIBRARY  WORLD* 

THE  thirty-third  Library  Association  con- 
ference was  distinguished  by  several  features, 
of  which  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
social  side,  the  president's  address,  and  the 
trans-Atlantic  representatives.  On  the  whole 
the  business  side  was  dull,  and  to  a  majority 
of  those  present  unproductive.  None  of  the 
papers  possessed  novelty  or  special  inspira- 
tion, and  the  discussions  were  just  about  the 
usual  level.  The  attempt  to  make  the  meet- 
ing important  in  the  public  eye  was  only  par- 
tially successful,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
newspaper  comments  which  accompanied  and 
followed  the  conference.  Only  Dr.  Kenyon's 
vigorous  defence  of  municipal  libraries  ap- 
pears to  have  created  interest ;  and  for  the 
time  being,  at  any  rate,  he  seems  to  have 
laid  the  fiction  bogey.  His  figures  showing 
the  work  of  the  municipal  libraries  seem  to 
have  greatly  impressed  the  journalistic  com- 

*The  above  characteristic  statement  from  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  The  Library  World,  for  October, 
while  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  its  editor  him- 
self is  not  a  member  of  the  "Royal  Humane  So- 
ciety" should  prove  entertaining  reading  to  "self- 
centred"  American  librarians,  as  another  evidence 
of  how  some  "others  see  us."  ED.  L.  j. 


munity,  and  for  once  they  realized  that  the 
value  of  these  public  institutions  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  taking  into  account  the  whole 
of  their  work  instead  of  the  operations  of  a 
single  department.  The  public  meeting  held 
on  Sept.  6,  at  8  p.m.,  was  fairly  well  attended 
by  the  citizens  of  Exeter,  and  they  were  en- 
tertained by  a  series  of  good  addresses  by 
Dr.  Jennings,  of  Brighton,  and  others.  The 
Glasgow  lay  delegate  made  up  for  the  past 
reticence  of  Scottish  members  by  the  length 
and  eloquence  of  his  speech.  The  loss  of  the 
American  slides  rendered  a  lantern  lecture 
impossible,  but  Miss  Ahern's  talk  on  Amer- 
ican library  work  and  ideals  made  up  for 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  a  great  dis- 
appointment. Dr.  Locke,  chief  librarian  of 
Toronto,  spoke  well,  and  several  American 
librarians  also  addressed  the  meeting.  Like 
many  of  the  British  members  of  the  L.  A., 
some  of  them  possess  the  knack  of  speaking 
well  without  saying  very  much.  This  appa- 
rent paradox  will  bear  thinking  over.  A  pa- 
per on  "Books  and  village  children"  elicited  a 
long  discussion,  but  none  of  the  other  papers 
were  of  great  interest.  The  annual  business 
meeting  was  a  mere  torrent  of  talk,  con- 
ducted by  the  same  small  ring  of  individuals 
who  inflict  their  views  on  every  occasion  with 
unfailing  regularity.  They  possess  in  per- 
fection the  art  of  effective  blether  which  be- 
gins and  ends  in  mere  words.  To  listen  in  a 
hot  room  to  these  men  talking  about  nothing 
is  an  act  of  heroism  for  which  every  auditor 
deserves  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  or  the  Victoria  Cross.  The  delegate 
to  the  Brussels  Congress  was  more  effective 
with  what  he  concealed  than  with  what  he 
reported.  As  remarked  above,  the  knack  of 
saying  a  lot  about  a  little  is  not  possessed  by 
Americans  alone  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
nations ! 

On  the  social  side  the  Exeter  meeting  was 
quite  a  success,  and  Mr.  Tapey  Soper  and 
the  local  committee  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  organization  of  a  series  of  most  in- 
teresting functions.  The  excursions  were 
perfect,  and  every  one  will  retain  kindly 
recollections  of  "glorious  Devon"  and  its 
many  natural  beauties.  Owing  to  somewhat 
limited  hotel  accommodation  the  members 
were  separated  more  than  usual,  and  this 
rather  restricted  that  flow  of  professional  and 
other  useful  gossip  which  usually  circulates 
in  a  comfortable  hotel  lounge. 

The  presence  of  a  small  group  of  repre- 
sentative American  librarians  added  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  the  meeting,  and  it  will  be  a 
splendid  thing  if  Mr.  G.  T.  Shaw  can  realize 
his  plan  of  making  the  Liverpool  meeting  of 
1912  a  thoroughly  good  British-American 
Conference.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
this  should  be  attempted.  First,  Liverpool  is 
comparatively  close  to  New  York!  British, 
British-Colonial,  and  American  librarians 
ought  to  meet  oftener  for  mutual  study  and 
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admiration.  The  average  American  is  too 
self-centred  and  knows  very  little  about  the 
history,  conditions,  and  attainments  of  li- 
brary work  outside  the  United  States.  This 
is  not  a  healthy  spirit,  as  it  tends  to  foster 
the  belief  that  there  is  no  library  work  of 
importance  accomplished  elsewhere. 

It  is  also  somewhat  amusing  to  find  this 
attitude  not  only  national  but  inter-state. 
Massachusetts  just  tolerates  the  work  of 
Florida;  Ohio  endures  that  of  Texas.  The 
Union  almost  unanimously  smiles  at  the  mere 
idea  of  library  activity  in  the  old  world.  The 
old  country  is  allowed  to  have  a  little  enter- 
prise, but  even  this  is  thought  in  some  quar- 
ters to  be  frittered  away  in  the  provision  of 
news-rooms  and  overalls.  All  this  distorted 
perspective  requires  adjustment  on  every 
hand,  because  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  ignorance  as  to  American  library  work  in 
most  of  the  minor  English  libraries  which 
do  not  get  the  American  professional  period- 
icals or  text-books.  The  same  holds  good  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  a  less  degree  in 
Canada.  Conferences  such  as  those  at  Brus- 
sels and  Exeter  help  to  dispel  erroneous  im- 
pressions on  both  sides.* 

A  small  and  by  no  means  representative 
exhibition  of  encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries 
was  on  view  in  a  room  adjoining  the  confer- 
ence hall,  and  a  number  of  photographs  of 
the  Boston,  Mass.,  Public  Library  buildings 
were  also  shown.  The  absence  of  a  common 
room  containing  exhibits  of  library  appli- 
ances is  a  great  inconvenience,  and  at  future 
conferences  rooms  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  purpose.  Those  who  remember  Belfast, 
Cardiff,  London  (Guildhall),  Glasgow  and 
Brighton,  will  appreciate  this  plea  for  an  as- 
sembly room  to  which  every  one  can  resort. 
There  was  a  very  nice  sitting  and  writing 
room  provided  at  Exeter,  but  it  lacked  the 
great  advantage  of  a  professional  exhibition, 
and  the  consequent  value  of  a  general  wait- 
ing-room full  of  matters  of  professional  in- 
terest. 

All  the  Council's  reports  and  proposals  went 
through  with  a  babble  of  talk  and  little  op- 
position, and  now  the  librarians  of  the  coun- 
try await  with  patience  that  tremendous  rush 
of  new  blood  which  we  were  assured  would 
follow  the  reclassification  of  the  membership. 
At  present  no  indications  have  appeared  which 
give  encouragement  to  the  fervent  prophecy 
of  the  enthusiasts  who  succeeded  in  man- 
gling the  constitution  in  the  supposed  inter- 
ests of  the  profession  at  large.  Great  of- 
fense has  been  given  to  many  non-profes- 
sicnal  members  of  the  L.  A.,  and  as  the  dele- 
gate-members who  represent  their  own  libra- 
ries show  no  disposition  to  join  independ- 

*It  is  encouraging  to  hear  from  the  Library 
World  that  there  is  "distorted  perspective"  which 
international  conferences  should  help  to  correct. 
Reports  from  American  librarians  on  the  British 
meeting  are  unanimous  in  expressing  appreciation 
of  the  cordial  spirit  of  fellowship  with  which 
they  were  met.  ED.  L.  j. 


ently,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  what  gain, 
either  in  dignity  or  efficiency,  has  been  ef- 
fected. We  must  wait  with  patience  and  see 
the  gigantic  growth  of  membership  predicted 
by  the  wiseacres  who  forced  on  the  change. 

A  NEW  VERTICAL  FILE  FOR  MAPS 

MAPS  filed  in  portfolios  or  shallow  draw- 
ers are  mean  to  get  out  and  worse  to  put 
back.  Also  the  map  wanted  is  always  near 
the  bottom  of  the  pile.  Then  why  not  apply 
the  vertical  file  to  maps  as  well  as  to  letters, 
bills,  notes,  etc.?  The  only  serious  objec- 
tion is  that  they  are  so  much  larger  that  the 
ordinary  trade  file  will  not  hold  them  un- 
folded. Hence  one  must  be  specially  con- 
structed—  but  so  is  any  device  for  storing 
maps. 

The  University  of  Illinois  Library  has  in- 
stalled this  fall  a  map  cabinet  on  the  ver- 
tical filing  principle,  which  so  far  as  known 
is  a  new  application  of  the  system  and  of 
original  design  and  construction. 

The  cabinet  is  built  of  steel  in  order  to  hold 
the  weight  of  several  thousand  maps  in  their 
folders.  Its  dimensions  are  57^  inches  wide, 
84  inches  long,  and  50  inches  high  to  con- 
sulting ledge.  In  appearance  it  resembles  a 
large  box  with  a  slanting,  roof-like  top. 

It  is  double-faced,  with  five  large  exten- 
sion drawers  on  each  side.  The  three  upper 
ones  hold  maps  up  to  18x24  inches.  The 
two  lower  ones  will  contain  maps  up  to 
24  x  36  inches.  For  still  larger  maps  there 
are  two  cases  5  inches  deep,  with  a  hinged 
front  and  lid  on  either  end  of  the  cabinet, 
which  will  hold  maps  as  large  as  36x48 
inches. 

One  special  feature  of  the  cabinet  is  that 
no  map  up  to  36  x  48  inches  need  be  folded, 
each  unit  of  size  supplementing  the  other. 

Another  feature  is  that  no  maps  need  be 
rolled  or  wrinkled,  but  that  all  will  be  kept 
flat.  The  compressor  in  each  extension 
drawer  accomplishes  this. 

A  third  feature  is  accessibility.  Each  map 
or  small  group  of  maps  will  be  in  a  vertical 
folder,  and  thus  can  be  removed  and  ex- 
amined without  disturbing  any  other. 

For  consultation  the  roof-like  top  is  pro- 
vided upon  which  maps  up  to  57  x  92  inches 
can  be  spread.  The  top  is  slanting  for  ease 
of  reference,  while  a  slot  along  the  edge 
allows  the  map  to  slide  through  it,  so  that 
the  body  of  the  constilter  will  not  press 
against  nor  wrinkle  it. 

The  general  design  of  the  cabinet  orig- 
inated with  F.  K  W.  Drury,  the  assistant 
librarian ;  its  specifications  were  drawn  up 
by  J.  M.  White,  supervising  architect  at  the 
University,  and  the  details  were  worked  out 
by  the  constructing  firm. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  case  will  hold  when 
full  considerably  over  6000  maps,  so  that 
the  cost  is  very  slight  to  file  and  store  each 
in  a  safe  place  in  a  fireproof  case. 

P.  L.   WINDSOR. 
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State  tHibrars  Commissions 

MASSACHUSETTS    FREE    PUBLIC     LIBRARY 

COMMISSION 

The  2Oth  report  of  the  Free  Public  Library 
Commission  of  Massachusetts  (Bost,  1910. 
109  p.  D.  Public  document,  no.  44)  covers  the 
record  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1909. 
There  are  now  in  the  state  274  towns  that 
have  "libraries  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
town  and  free  for  circulation  to  all  the  peo- 
ple." Thirty-nine  towns  have  free  libraries 
in  which  the  town  has  some  representation 
in  the  management.  Twenty-two  towns  have 
free  libraries  to  which  the  town  appropriates 
money,  but  is  not  represented  in  the  manage- 
ment. Seventeen  towns  have  free  libraries 
which  have  no  connection  with  the  town. 
The  towns  have  the  free  use  of  public  libra- 
ries in  other  places.  "Notes  of  library  pro- 
gress" (p.  17-71)  are  included  in  the  report 
as  appendix  I,  and  give  conditions  in  libra- 
ries of  Massachusetts  in  a  list  alphabetically 
arranged.  Appendix  n  lists  towns  classified 
as  to.  libraries;  Appendix  in.  Statistics  of 
free  public  libraries  of  Massachusetts,  1908- 
1909;  Appendix  iv..  Advisory  visitors,  1908- 
1909;  Appendix  v.,  A  roll  of  honor,  list  of 
givers  of  free  public  library  buildings  in 
Massachusetts. 

State  Xilnrars  associations 

CONNECTICUT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Li- 
brary Association  was  held  at  the  Plumb 
Memorial  Library,  Shelton,  Oct.  13,  1910. 

The  address  of  the  morning  was  by  Mr. 
George  L.  Godard,  state  librarian,  who  spoke 
on  "The  international  congress  of  librarians 
and  archivists,"  which  he  attended  at  Brus- 
sels last  summer.  He  also  told  us  something 
of  the  large  libraries  he  visited  in  Europe. 

Miss  Hitchler,  who  was  to  speak  on 
"Woman  in  business,"  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

The  directors  of  the  library  were  hosts  at 
luncheon  served  in  the  parlors  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church. 

The  first  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Markham,  on  "What  is  litera- 
ture?" He  also  read  two  of  his  poems,  "Lin- 
coln" and  "The  joy  of  the  hills." 

Mr.  F.  A.  Duneka,  of  Harper  &  Brothers, 
spoke  of  his  acquaintanceship  with  the 
"writers  of  books."  He  gave  many  interest- 
ing anecdotes. 

The  last  paper  of  the  session  was  by  Mr. 
James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  on  "What  Americans 
read."  In  our  great  country  we  have  over 
40,000,000  readers ;  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  masses  read  as  here.  Li- 
brarians are  the  custodians  of  but  a  small 
part  of  this  great  amount  of  reading  matter. 


The  librarian  should  go  out  into  the  world 
and  see  for  himself  what  people  read  and 
why.  Mr.  Wyer  spoke  of  the  enormous  cir- 
culation of  periodicals,  and  gave  a  list  of  30 
magazines  having  a  circulation  of  18,000,000 
copies  monthly.  Probably  not  more  than  two 
or  three  magazines  on  this  list  are  in  our 
public  libraries.  He  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
evils  of  the  daily  press,  which  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  reading  done  by  most  men.  The  books 
which  have  the  largest  sales  are  barely  re- 
garded as  existing  by  the  censors  of  litera- 
ture. However,  there  is  an  encouraging  un- 
dercurrent to  all  this  in  the  growth  of  the 
clean,  wholesome  journals,  and  there  are 
signs  that  people  really  do  not  demand  all 
that  the  publishers  give  them.  The  library 
must  fight  against  the  tendencies  of  the  day, 
must  go  counter  to  the  crowd,  must  be  will- 
ing to  be  unfashionable,  must  study  the  tac- 
tics of  the  enemy. 

FLORENCE  RUSSELL,  Secretary. 

ILLINOIS  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  1 5th  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Li- 
brary Association  was  held  at  Rock  Island, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Oct.  11- 
13,  1910.  The  meetings  of  the  Association 
were  held  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Rock 
Island  Public  Library.  The  joint  meetings 
with  the  Iowa  Library  Association,  which 
held  its  21  st  annual  meeting  at  Davenport 
at  the  same  time,  were  held  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churches  of  Rock  Island  and  Dav- 
enport. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  Miss  Nellie  E.  Parham,  at  3  p.m. 
Mr.  Welch,  secretary  of  the  library  board, 
was  called  upon  for  an  address  of  welcome. 
The  president's  address  consisted  of  an  in- 
formal statement  of  the  object  of  the  meeting. 
The  secretary's  report  showed  124  members 
of  the  Association.  He  recommended  the 
binding  of  the  copy  of  Miss  Sharp's  "Illi- 
nois libraries,"  the  purchase  of  a  new  minute 
book  for  the  records  of  the  Association, 
asked  for  the  approval  of  his  action  in 
regard  to  the  publication  of  Miss  Sharp's 
"Illinois  libraries,"  and  presented  the  minutes 
of  the  1909  meeting  for  approval.  Upon  mo- 
tion, the  secretary's  report  was  accepted  and 
the  recommendations  were  referred  to  the 
Council  for  action.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  the  secretary  was  authorized  to 
carry  out  his  recommendations. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  read,  received 
and  referred  to  the  Auditing  committee. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Chalmers 
Hadley,  representing  the  A.  L.  A.,  spoke  on 
the  Affiliation  of  state  library  associations 
with  each  other  and  the  American  Li- 
brary Association.  He  suggested  various 
ways  that  had  been  proposed  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  closer  relation,  such  as, 
that  no  person  can  be  a  member  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  without  being  a  member  of  the 
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state  association  and  vice  versa,  a  propo- 
sal which  had  not  met  with  much  approval. 
A  better  proposition  was  that  each  associa- 
tion appoint  one  of  its  officers  as  a  delegate 
to  the  A.  L.  A.,  that  a  seat  in  the  Council 
be  accorded  this  delegate,  though  without  a 
vote,  and  that  there  be  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  A.  L.  A.  conference  a  round-table 
for  such  delegates  to  discuss  their  mutual 
problems  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
their  annual  meetings.  He  asked  that  the 
Illinois  Library  Association  express  its  feel- 
ing in  this  matter.  Upon  motion,  it  was  re- 
solved that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  consider  this  matter  and  to  make  a  report 
at  a  later  session. 

The  president  appointed  P.  L.  Windsor,  of 
Urbana,  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern,  of  Chicago,  and 
Miss  Eugenia  Allin,  of  Decatur,  on  this  com- 
mittee. Its  report  was  presented  on  Thursday 
morning  and  stated  that : 

The  lines  of  action  possible  were  either  to  pass 
a  general  resolution  endorsing  this  movement  for 
affiliation,  or  to  specify  some  of  the  means  for 
attaining  the  end.  It  seemed  better  to  make  specific 
recommendations,  but  as  the  time  had  been 
too  short  in  which  to  discuss  them  adequately,  the 
committee  recommended  that  it  be  continued,  en- 
larged to  the  number  of  five  and  given  power 
to  make  specific  recommendations  to  Miss  Alice  S. 
Tyler,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  before  the  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Council  in 
January,  1911.  Upon  motion,  this  report  was 
adopted  and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler  and  Miss  Nellie 
E.  Parham  were  added  to  the  committee. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  and  directors  of  libraries  was  held 
and  after  discussion,  it  passed  a  resolution 
calling  a  meeting  of  trustees  in  the  central 
part  of  the  state  later  in  the  fall,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  have  this  meeting  in 
charge,  as  follows  :  Harry  Ainsworth,  Moline ; 
A.  J.  Perry,  Galesburg;  Andrew  J.  Russel, 
Jacksonville. 

Invitations  for  the  meeting  in  1911  were 
received  from  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign,  through  Mr.  P.  L.  Wind- 
sor, from  Joliet  Public  Library  through  Miss 
Rena  W.  Barickman,  and  from  Chicago, 
through  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern.  An  invitation 
was  received  from  the  Illinois  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  for  attendance  of  library 
workers  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago, 
Dec.  27-29.  It  is  the  first  time  in  more  than 
thirty  years  that  the  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Chicago,  and  it  was  thought  it  would 
help  to  get  a  good  library  section  at  the  N. 
E.  A.  next  summer  if  an  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing could  be  held  in  Chicago  in  December. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  election  of  offi- 
cers resulted  as  follows:  president,  Henry 
E.  Legler,  Chicago;  vice-president,  Ellen 
Gale,  Rock  Island;  secretary,  F.  K.  W. 
Drury,  Urbana ;  treasurer,  Jane  P.  Hubbell, 
Rockford;  ex-president  (ex-offi.),  Nellie  E. 
Parham,  Bloomington ;  members  of  the 
Council,  terms  to  expire  1913:  Carl  B.  Roden, 
Chicago ;  Emma  R.  Jutton,  Champaign ;  finan- 


cial directors :  S.  A.  Foley,  Lincoln ;  Anna  F. 
Hoover,  Galesburg ;  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Evans,  De- 
catur. 

After  the  election  the  following  resolution 
was  passed: 

That  the  Association  extend  its  thanks  to  the 
present  secretary  and  treasurer  for  their  long  con- 
tinued service,  the  secretary  haying  served  for  three 
years  and  the  treasurer  for  six. 

Papers  were  presented  as  follows: 

Tuesday  afternoon,  Oct.  n,  Miss  Irene 
Warren,  of  Chicago,  conducted  a  symposium 
entitled  "Library  conference  experience." 

P.  L.  Windsor,  of  Urbana,  outlined  the 
Mackinac  program,  telling  of  the  general 
sessions  and  of  the  30  section  meetings. 
He  criticised  the  arrangement  which  caused 
section  meetings  with  dual  interests  to  be 
held  at  the  same  time,  and  also  the  light 
character  of  the  general  session*. 

Louise  B.  Krause,  of  Chicago,  reported  on 
the  meeting  at  Mackinac  of  the  special  libra- 
ries associations. 

Charles  J.  Barr,  of  Chicago,  followed  with 
a  talk  on  the  "Social  side  of  the  Mackinac 
meeting."  He  spoke  of  the  various  forms  of 
entertainment  and  characterized  the  confer- 
ence among  other  things  with  amity,  amiabil- 
ity, susceptibility. 

Mary  E.  Ahern,  of  Chicago,  reported  on 
the  International  Bibliographical  Conference 
at  Brussels,  emphasizing  the  small  attention 
paid  to  the  English  speaking  delegates,  the 
slight  treatment  accorded  to  popular  or  pub- 
lic libraries,  the  small  representation,  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  discussion,  and  the  appa- 
rently prearranged  resolutions  of  approval. 

Carl  B.  Roden,  of  Chicago,  spoke  of  the 
value  of  the  trips  to  and  from  the  library 
conferences  on  which  one  became  more  really 
acquainted  through  the  democracy  of  train 
travel  than  in  many  days  at  a  meeting.  He 
also  emphasized  the  value  of  the  small  con- 
ference where  discussion  is  possible,  and  in- 
vited attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Chi- 
cago Library  Club  on  the  second  Thursday 
evening  of  each  month. 

The  session  on  Wednesday  morning  was 
in  charge  of  Carl  B.  Roden,  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  and  he  had  arranged  a  pro- 
gram of  three  speakers  to  present  new  phases 
of  library  work. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Louis  J.  Bailey,  of 
the  Gary  (Indiana)  Public  Library  who  dis- 
cussed "Auxiliary  activities  that  attract." 

Schools  with  compulsory  law  teach  only  a 
majority  to  read  readily;  prison  libraries  only 
have  the  aid  of  compulsion.  We  can't  catch 
our  readers  and  make  them  read;  we  must 
make  our  wares  attractive,  and  we  must 
use  our  everyday  plant  to  do  it.  Two  rooms 
are  available  as  aids :  the  Auditorium  and  the 
Club  Room.  In  the  auditorium  we  can  have 
lectures  and  exhibits.  The  lecture  field  is  a 
broad  one ;  it  may  begin  with  the  single  lec- 
ture—  simple,  popular,  attractive,  education- 
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ally  valuable,  as  a  talk  on  aeroplanes.  This 
is  a  good  kind,  costs  little,  and  appeals  to 
a  direct  class.  The  travel  lecture  is  also 
popular  and  that  by  the  hobby  rider.  A 
stereopticon  lantern  is  almost  a  necessity. 

A  series  of  lectures  is  more  effective  than 
miscellaneous  ones;  people  think  they  get 
more  — •  and  they  do.  A  series  is  cheaper  to 
advertise,  but  harder  to  organize.  Miscella- 
neous lectures  may  have  the  serial  feature  by 
being  given  on  certain  nights,  as  the  Tuesday 
lectures.  In  Texas  a  circuit  of  six  libraries 
was  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity Extension. 

Recreational  lectures  are  the  most  ad- 
vanced step.  The  city  now  has  its  play- 
grounds and  park  systems,  the  library  is 
slightly  recreational;  why  not  become  more 
so,  and  frankly  appeal  to  a  taste  below  lit- 
erature and  art  and  thus  compete  with  the 
nickelodium.  A  citizen  committee  might  or- 
ganize these  and  not  the  local  librarian.  A 
further  use  of  auditoriums  is  for  musical 
recitals,  but  such  will  depend  on  location  and 
construction. 

Exhibits  may  be  held  in  auditoriums, 
though  not  all  are  lighted  properly  and  fix- 
tures and  frames  may  have  to  be  installed. 
Here  comes  in  the  use  of  movable  frames, 
green  or  brown  burlap,  screw-eyes  and  thumb 
tacks. 

Exhibits  are  of  all  kinds:  art,  indus- 
trial, what  not?  Local  loans  are  useful,  many 
come  from  neighboring  cities;  dealers  often 
send  them;  print  societies,  camera  clubs,  col- 
lectors, all  will  aid.  Exhibits  relating  to  the 
industries  of  the  town  are  attractive;  gar- 
gen  and  flower  exhibits,  special  parties,  even 
dramatic  club  plays  are  possibilities. 

The  advertising  of  lectures  and  exhibits  is 
an  important  consideration.  The  best  is  to 
have  a  great  many  contributors  interested; 
they  should  run  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
get  them  talked  of ;  newspaper  write-ups  help, 
the  library's  bulletin  goes  a  long  way,  while 
the  folder  or  announcement  with  10  to  100 
titles  on  the  reverse  side  is  useful. 

Are  lectures  and  exhibits  worth  while?  It 
does  require  effort,  persistence,  hard  work  and 
enthusiasm;  the  speakers  must  be  carefully 
selected ;  and  it  will  take  money,  for  it  is 
best  to  give  every  speaker  an  honorarium  to 
prevent  broken  engagements.  But  experienced 
librarians  say  it  is  worth  while,  and  success 
is  due  to  not  attempting  too  much. 

The  club  room  is  often  feasible  if  there  is 
no  auditorium.  Adult  clubs  of  all  kinds  may 
meet  there;  the  Sunday-school  study  club, 
Chautauqua  reading  circles,  women's  clubs. 
Work  for  children  in  clubs  is  prominent  in 
some  places,  with  headquarters  at  library. 
The  League  of  Good  Citizenship,  with  its 
motto,  "Cleanliness,  politeness,  obedience,"  is 
an  effective  tool ;  the  Reading  Hour  for  chil- 
dren where  story  hour  is  not  possible. 

Foreigners  can  use  the  club  room,  cooper- 


ating with  a  civic  organization  to  get  native 
speakers  or  to  secure  an  interpreter  for  an 
English  speaker.  Here  also  Civil  Service  ex- 
aminations may  be  held. 

Two  other  auxiliaries  are  the  conservation 
alcove,  equipped  with  writing  facilities,  and 
the  Teachers'  room,  fitted  out  with  grammar 
school  material,  special  study  books,  reference 
books,  pictures,  stereographs  and  magazines. 

The  discussion  brought  put  the  additional 
use  of  stereographs,  especially  if  loaned  by 
the  Library  Commission ;  and  the  possibility 
of  using  moving  pictures  in  the  library  as 
the  makers  will  loan  the  films  if  the  local 
owners  will  loan  the  machine. 

The  second  paper  was  by  F.  K.  W.  Drury, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  Library,  who 
presented  a  compilation  of  "Labor  saving  de- 
vices in  the  service  of  the  library,"  which  will 
be  reprinted  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 

The  third  and  last  paper  was  by  John  F. 
Phelan  chief  of  Branches  Division,  Chicago 
Public  Library,  who  presented  three  phases 
of  "Reaching  the  people  in  Chicago." 

The  first  way  is  through  the  library  located 
in  the  playground  and  recreation  houses  in 
the  parks;  the  second  way  is  through  the 
library  located  in  the  high  school  building; 
and  the  third  way  is  through  the  library 
placed  in  a  commercial  house.  The  story  was 
told  in  each  case  by  the  librarian  in  charge 
of  a  typical  branch  and  the  paper  showed 
how  eagerly  these  books  were  sought.  The 
children  especially  desired  "to  take  library." 
In  the  commercial  houses  the  factory  girls 
often  choose  superior  books  to  read  while 
the  office  girls  selected  the  lighter  fiction. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  first  joint 
session  with  the  Iowa  Library  Association 
was  presided  over  by  Miss  Edna  Lyman,  of 
Oak  Park.  The  general  theme  was  "Editions 
of  classics  for  children." 

The  papers  consisted  of  preliminary  re- 
ports on  an  investigation  of  the  most  desira- 
ble editions  and  constituted  a  most  interesting 
series.  The  first  speaker  was  Mary  Douglas, 
of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  whose  sub- 
ject was  "Old  tales  and  modern  adaptations." 

Miss  Douglas  illustrated  her  subject  by 
telling  of  the  famous  fight  of  Dickens  with 
Cruikshank,  who  used  the  old  folks  and  fairy 
tales  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  temperance 
lectures  and  moral  precepts.  She  criticized 
all  efforts  at  adapting  or  revamping  the 
classics,  and  thought  the  children  should  be 
given  them  as  they  have  been  handed  down 
and  let  them  make  their  own  adaptations. 

Ruth  G.  Gatch,  of  the  Des  Moines  Public 
Library,  read  the  second  paper,  on  "Robin- 
son Crusoe  in  many  renderings."  After  dis- 
posing of  several  undesirable  editions  where 
the  tale  had  been  retold  to  its  detriment, 
she  recommended  several  editions  as  the  best 
to  buy ;  and  among  them,  that  in  Everyman's 
Library,  and  the  Harper  edition  illustrated  by 
the  Brothers  Rhead.  She  warned  her  hearers 
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especially  against  those  edited  to  point  a 
moral,  as  the  Lothrop  edition,  and  all  in 
words  of  one  syllable. 

Edna  Lyman  reported  on  her  search 
through  over  90  editions  of  the  "Arabian 
nights,"  and  pleaded  for  those  reflecting  the 
original  atmosphere,  these  being  based 
chiefly  on  the  Galland  translation. 

Of  the  good  cheap  editions  she  recom- 
mended the  Everyman's  Library;  the  Ginn 
edition  edited  by  E.  E.  Hale,  with  its  30 
stories  in  an  original  setting,  though  it  is 
printed  from  old  electroplates ;  and  the  Dodge 
edition  illustrated  by  Stratton,  with  its  large 
print. 

Of  the  more  expensive  editions  she  espe- 
cially commended  the  Scribner  edition,  with 
its  good  selection  of  stories  in  the  right  set- 
ting by  Wiggin  and  Smith  and  illustrated 
by  Parrish;  but  accorded  favorable  place 
also  to  the  Putnam  edition  edited  by  Dixon, 
the  Longman  edition  edited  by  Lang  and  il- 
lustrated by  Ford,  and  the  Nister  edition  il- 
lustrated by  Paget. 

The  concluding  paper  was  by  Adah  L.  Whit- 
comb,  of  Chicago,  who  Deported  on  the 
"Value  of  one  syllable  versions  of  the  clas- 
sics" Her  conclusion  was  a  decision  against 
their  use  with  children  as  the  atmosphere  of 
the  classic  is  almost  sure  to  be  lost  in  the 
rerendering. 

Wednesday  evening  the  second  joint  ses- 
sion was  devoted  to  a  popular  public  meet- 
ing and  a  large  audience  greeted  the  two 
speakers  on  the  general  subject  of  "The  rela- 
tion of  libraries  to  playgrounds  and  outdoor 
life  in  cities."  F.  B.  De  Groot,  director  of 
Playgrounds,  Chicago,  was  the  first  speaker, 
and  he  outlined  "The  playground  movement," 
giving  an  historical  review  and  showing  the 
idea  back  of  it  and  the  need  for  it. 

Through  stereopticon  slides  Mr.  De  Groot 
showed  the  playgrounds  established  and  run- 
ning in  Chicago. 

The  second  and  last  speaker  was  Henry  E. 
Legler,  of  Chicago,  who  illustrated  by  slides 
the  "Extension  work  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library." 

On  Thursday  morning  the  Illinois  session 
was  in  charge  of  the  Illinois  Library  Exten- 
sion Commission.  Miss  Eugenia  M.  Bacon, 
the  secretary,  presided  and  called  upon  Miss 
Alice  S.  Tyler,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Li- 
brary Commission,  as  the  first  speaker.  She 
took  as  her  subject,  "What  the  public  ex- 
pects of  the  commission." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Dud- 
geon, of  the  Wisconsin  Commission,  said 
that  the  commission  was  to  help  cure  the  ills 
which  existing  libraries  are  heir  to.  Their 
chief  ill  is  their  lack  of  money;  the  chief 
aid  is  to  help  them  to  build  themselves  up. 
A  community  must  do  things  and  then  it  is 
ready  and  willing  to  contribute  to  the  libra- 
ry's support. 


The  next  paper  was  by  Joseph  H.  Freeman, 
of  Aurora,  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
who  read  a  paper  on  "Opportunity  of  de- 
veloping a  civic  consciousness  through  the 
travelling  libraries." 

Following  this  general  session  Eugenia 
Allin,  organizer  of  the  Library  Extension 
Commission,  conducted  a  round-table  on  the 
"Problems  of  the  small  library." 

Mabel  Mcllvaine,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Lake  Forest  Public  Library,  last  spring 
told  of  her  work  in  organizing  a  social  club 
for  the  boys  and  girls  of  about  14,  and  in 
organizing  the  Boy  Scouts  for  the  smaller 
boys. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Jewell,  of  the  Altamount  Free 
Public  Library,  told  the  story  of  the  change 
in  that  library  from  a  subscription  association 
to  a  public  institution.  Miss  Green,  of  the 
Winchester  Public  Library,  told  of  the  foun- 
dation and  growth  of  that  library. 

The  Question  box  conducted  by  Miss  Allin 
brought  answers  to  many  other  problems. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  last  session  was 
held  jointly  with  the  Iowa  association,  and 
by  its  broad  outlook  formed  a  fitting  close 
to  a  profitable  series  of  meetings. 

Ella  L.  Bascom,  editor,  A.  L.  A.  Booklist, 
spoke  on  "Some  principles  of  book  selection." 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  A.  D.  Ficke,  of 
Davenport,  on  "A  few  recent  poets  and  their 
work." 

The  last  speaker  was  Professor  Richard 
Burton,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  who 
gave  an  address  entitled  "The  modern  novel." 
He  termed  this  form  of  literature  a  modern 
phenomenon,  crowding  out  all  other  forms,  a 
sort  of  Cinderella  among  the  literary  sisters 
who,  neglected  in  the  past,  now  is  adorned 
with  princely  favors. 

Of  this  popularity  of  the  novel  some  say 
that  we  have  fallen  on  evil  days  in  literature 
and  the  light  and  foolish  fiction  shows  the 
degenerate  taste  of  the  2Oth  century.  But 
this  is  a  shallow  reason. 

The  novel  as  a  literary  form  expresses  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  every  successful  one 
must  be  based  upon  three  human  principles. 

The  first  of  these  is  personality,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  lago,  the  depiction  of  actual 
human  beings.  The  second  is  democracy,  the 
emphasis  of  ordinary  people,  average  things, 
commonplace  affairs.  The  third  is  truth,  in 
every  relation;  in  this  there  has  been  a 
marvelous  growth  in  technique. 

Professor  Burton  gave  illustrations  of  these 
three  principles  and  concluded  with  stating  and 
illustrating  two  abuses:  the  abuse  of  person- 
ality, for  art  must  make  a  plan  out  of  in- 
choate life;  and  the  abuse  of  truth,  for  the 
writer  must  rise  above  the  small,  the  mean 
and  the  ugly. 

With  this  inspiring  address  as  a  climax  the 
annual  meeting  was  adjourned. 

F.  K.  DRURY,  Secretary. 
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IOWA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  21  st  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Li- 
brary Association  was  held  in  Davenport, 
Oct.  11-13.  The  Illinois  Library  Association 
was  in  session  in  Rock  Island  and  four  joint 
sessions  were  held. 

The  opening  session  was  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  at  which  time  cordial  addresses 
of  welcome  were  made  by  Hon.  A.  C. 
Mueller,  mayor  of  Davenport,  and  Hon.  A. 
C.  Waterman,  president  of  the  library  board ; 
a  response  was  given  by  Miss  Vina  E.  Clark, 
first  vice-president.  Mr.  Irving  B.  Richman, 
president  of  the  Association,  followed  with 
a  splendid  address  on  "The  value  of  local 
history."  Historically,  Iowa  is  the  least  in- 
dividual of  the  middle  west  states,  and  the 
state  history  adds  little  to  that  of  the  nation. 
However,  each  community  has  its  own  rec- 
ords which  are  of  interest  to  the  people  of 
that  locality.  Mr.  Richman  spoke  of  how  the 
reading  of  local  history  has  been  ignored 
until  recently,  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
writings  of  John  Fiske  in  arousing  interest 
in  this  direction.  He  ended  by  making  a 
strong  plea  for  more  attention  to  study  of 
local  history  in  the  public  schools. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  followed  by  a  paper  on  "Creating 
a  demand  by  supplying  it,"  by  Miss  Fanny 
Duren,  Waterloo.  It  is  no  longer  enough  for 
a  librarian  to  wait  for  a  call  for  material  on 
new  subjects;  she  must  be  able  to  anticipate 
a  demand  by  keeping  her  hand  on  the  pulse 
of  the  community  and  be  ready  for  the  re- 
quest when  it  comes.  Miss  Duren's  paper 
brought  on  a  very  interesting  discussion  of 
the  following  topics:  The  value  of  certain 
sets  of  technical  books ;  Exhibits,  such  as  the 
one  prepared  by  the  Topographical  Union  for 
the  use  of  libraries;  the  need  of  industrial 
magazines  for  circulation,  and  the  current 
events  literature  table. 

The  reports  of  the  chairmen  of  the  district 
meetings  closed  the  afternoon  session. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Davenport  library  board,  a  most  de- 
lightful reception  was  given  to  the  members 
of  the  Illinois  and  Iowa  Associations,  at  the 
beautiful  home  of  the  Outing  Club. 

The  Wednesday  morning  program  opened 
with  a  business  session  and  appointment  of 
committees.  The  report  on  Extension  work 
of  the  Library  Commission  was  given  by 
Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  secretary.  Miss  Ellen 
I.  True,  of  Onawa,  then  gave  a  very  enthu- 
siastic talk  on  "Rural  extension  under  the 
township  law."  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  librarian  in  a  small  community  get  out 
among  the  people  and  learn  to  know  them. 
County  fairs  and  farmers'  institutes  can  be 
made  use  of  in  this  way.  Miss  True  has  a 
public  library  booth  at  one  of  the  fairs. 
Books  were  exhibited,  and  she  was  there  to 
tell  the  farmers  how  to  get  them  into  their 
own  homes.  Horse-back  rides  and  story 


telling  in  the  country  schools  were  among 
the  many  ways  made  use  of  in  reaching  the 
rural  communities. 

A  round  table  meeting  of  the  college  and 
reference  librarians  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
L.  L.  Dickerson.  This  was  held  simulta- 
neously with  the  general  session. 

Following  this  Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley,  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Library  Association, 
gave  an  address  on  "The  State  Association 
and  the  A.  L.  A."  It  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  some  affiliation  of  the  state  and  na- 
tional associations.  This  might  be  accom- 
plished by  haying  each  state  association  send 
a  representative  to  the  national  association 
meetings.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Hadley's  ad- 
dress the  chair  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
port on  cooperation  with  the  A.  L.  A. 

The  morning  session  closed  with  a  few 
words  of  greeting  from  Miss  Mary  E.  Ahern, 
editor  of  Public  Libraries. 

A  joint  session  of  the  Illinois  and  Iowa 
Associations  was  held  in  Rock  Island  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  Miss  Edna  Lyman  pre- 
siding. The  general  theme  was,  Editions  of 
classics  for  children.  A  talk  on  "Old  tales 
and  modern  adaptations"  was  given  by  Miss 
Mary  Douglas,  St.  Louis;  Robinson  Crusoe 
in  many  renderings  was  presented  by  Miss 
Ruth  Gatch,  Des  Moines;  "A  few  desirable 
editions  of  'Arabian  Nights,' "  by  Miss  Edna 
Lyman;  and  "The  value  of  one  syllable  ver- 
sions of  the  classics,"  by  Miss  Adah  L.  Whit- 
comb,  Chicago.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  it  is  very  much  better  to  give  the 
child  the  best  literature,  and  that  adaptations 
and  simplified  versions  are  of  questionable 
value. 

A  reunion  of  the  Illinois  Library  School 
Association  was  held  at  a  dinner  at  the  Dav- 
enport Hotel. 

Wednesday  evening  the  joint  session  of  the 
Iowa  and  Illinois  Associations  was  held  in 
Davenport,  the  general  subject  being  "The 
relation  of  libraries  to  playgrounds  and  out- 
door life  in  cities."  The  associations  were 
most  fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  E.  B.  De 
Groot,  director  of  playgrounds,  Chicago,  who 
gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  the  play- 
ground movement.  His  address  was  illus- 
trated with  stereopticon  views  of  the  work 
being  done  in  Chicago.  Mr.  H.  E.  Legler 
followed  with  an  account  of  the  Extension 
work  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  show- 
ing pictures  of  the  branches  and  reading 
rooms  established  in  the  playground  centers 
and  several  commercial  concerns. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  reports  of  com- 
mittees were  received,  and  the  election  of  offi- 
cers resulted  as  follows:  president,  M.  G. 
Wyer,  University  Library,  Iowa  City;  ist 
vice-president,  Miss  Grace  D.  Rose,  Daven- 
port Public  Library;  2d  vice-president,  Miss 
Fanny  Duren,  Waterloo  Public  Library;  sec- 
retary, Miss  Lillian  B.  Arnold,  Dubuque  Pub- 
lic Library  (unexpired  term)  ;  treasurer,  Mr. 
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N.  M.  Parvin,  Masonic  Library,  Cedar 
Rapids;  member  executive  board,  Mrs.  D. 
W.  Norris,  Grinnell;  honorary  president, 
Capt.  W.  H.  Johnston,  Fort  Dodge. 

The  subject  of  trustees'  responsibilities  was 
taken  up.  Mr.  E.  M.  Sharon,  Davenport, 
talked  on  "The  library  tax  levy  and  its  basis." 
This  led  to  a  spirited  discussion,  in  which 
many  of  the  trustees  present  took  part. 

"The  public  library  and  the  commission 
form  of  city  government"  was  most  ably  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  F.  F.  Dawley,  Cedar  Rapids. 
His  paper  was  full  of  good  suggestions,  and 
was  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  representa- 
tives from  the  commission  cities. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Dudgeon,  of  the  Wisconsin  Li- 
brary Commission  was  present  and  gave  a 
short  talk. 

The  reports  of  the  Legislative  committees 
and  the  Committee  on  cooperation  with  the 
A.  L.  A.  were  presented. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  greetings  were 
received  from  the  former  president,  Miss 
Harriet  A.  Wood,  now  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  final  session  was  a  joint  one,  held  in 
Davenport.  Miss  Elva  Bascom,  editor  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  gave  a  most  interesting  and 
helpful  talk  on  "Some  principles  of  book  se- 
lection." She  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Ficke,  on  "A  few  recent  poets  and  their 
work,"  illustrated  by  readings  from  some  of 
the  best  poems.  At  3.30  o'clock  Prof.  Rich- 
ard Burton  gave  a  most  inspiring  address  on 
"The  modern  novel." 

The  meeting  came  to  a  close  with  an  auto- 
mobile ride  through  the  beautiful  parks  of 
the  three  cities. 

LILLIAN   B.   ARNOLD,  Secretary. 

MINNESOTA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  i8th  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Library  Association  was  held  at  Fairmont, 
Oct.  4-6,  with  an  attendance  of  55.  The  first 
session  was  held  Tuesday  evening  in  the 
M.  E.  Church,  the  Association  being  wel- 
comed by  Mr.  W.  L.  Lamb,  president  of  the 
Library  Board.  Miss  Clara  F.  Baldwin,  pres- 
ident of  the  Association,  responded,  giving  a 
brief  history  of  the  work  of  the  Association 
and  its  remarkable  growth  in  the  last  10 
years. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  given  by 
Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  who  spoke  on  "The 
place  of  the  library  in  the  community,"  giving 
as  the  keynote  Mrs.  Fairchild's  statement 
"that  the  function  of  the  library  is  the  de- 
velopment and  enrichment  of  human  life  in 
the  entire  community  by  bringing  to  all  the 
people  the  books  that  belong  to  them." 

After  Mr.  Hadley's  address  an  informal  re- 
ception was  given  at  the  library,  to  which 
were  invited  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
teachers  and  the  members  of  the  various 
study  clubs. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Oct.  5,  17  trustees 


assembled  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  library 
for  the  round  table  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Hancock,  of  the  Mankato  Library  Board. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  were  the  respon- 
sibility of  trustees  in  the  matter  of  book  se- 
lection, including  acceptance  of  gifts,  and  the 
relation  of  the  librarian  to  the  board  of 
trustees. 

At  the  same  time  the  librarians  present 
spent  a  profitable  hour  in  examination  of  the 
exhibits  of  library  records  in  charge  of  Miss 
Carey;  binding  and  mending,  in  charge  of 
Miss  Wilson;  children's  books  and  picture 
bulletins,  in  charge  of  Miss  Pringle;  and 
methods  of  library  advertising,  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  McPherson. 

Later  the  librarians  joined  the  trustees  in 
the  lecture  room,  when  the  Association  was 
called  to  order  by  the  president.  After  the 
appointment  of  committees  on  nominations 
and  resolutions,  the  discussion  of  county  and 
township  extension  of  library  privileges  al- 
ready opened  at  the  trustees'  round  table  was 
continued.  Mr.  Hadley  told  of  the  township 
law  which  had  proved  so  successful  in  In- 
diana, and  Mrs.  McPherson,  of  Stilhvater, 
and  Miss  Plumb,  of  Owatonna,  reported  on 
the  work  done  in  their  respective  counties. 

The  matter  of  a  permanent  meeting  place 
for  the  Association  was  next  considered  and 
provoked  considerable  discussion.  Some  pre- 
ferred meeting  in  or  near  the  twin  cities,  but 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  to  meet  there  once  in  two  or  three 
years  and  thus  give  the  small  towns  an  op- 
portunity to  entertain  the  Association,  and  in 
this  way  to  come  into  closer  touch  with  the 
work. 

At  the  request  of  the  president,  Mr.  Hadley 
then  presented  the  question  of  affiliation  be- 
tween the  A.  L.  A.  and  the  state  associations. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  voted  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  reso- 
lutions, and  that  this  committee  be  asked  to 
prepare  a  resolution  to  be  sent  to  the  special 
committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  expressing  the  in- 
terest of  this  Association  in  the  plans  pro- 
posed by  the  committee. 

The  afternoon  was  given  over  to  pleasure 
and  recreation.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  the  members  of  the  Association 
were  given  a  boat  ride  through  the  beautiful 
chain  of  lakes,  after  which  as  guests  of  the 
library  board  they  were  taken  around  the 
city  and  surrounding  country  in  automobiles. 
At  seven  o'clock  they  were  given  a  delightful 
banquet  at  the  Bullard  Hotel,  the  guests 
again  of  the  Commercial  Club. 

In  the  evening  a  book  symposium  was  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  library,  with  Miss 
Baldwin  presiding. 

Miss  Effie  Sands,  of  Red  Wing,  spoke  on 
Miss  Addam's  "Spirit  of  youth  and  the  city 
streets." 

Mrs.  Conner,  of  Austin,  was  entirely  at 
home  with  her  subject — books  on  the  South- 
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west — and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  her 
visits  to  the  homes  of  George  Wharton 
James,  Charles  Lummis  and  Joaquin  Miller. 

Miss  Marjorie  Wakefield,  of  Hutchinson, 
gave  a  review  of  Richardson's  "Woman  who 
spends." 

A  paper  on  "Some  recent  books  on  useful 
arts  for  men  and  boys  and  girls,"  written  by 
Miss  Mabel  Bartleson,  children's  librarian  of 
the  Minneapolis  Public  Library,  was  read  by 
Miss  Speare,  of  Minneapolis.  Miss  Bartleson 
stated  that  at  a  certain  period  in  the  lives  of 
boys  and  girls  they  are  intensely  practical, 
and  spoke  authoritatively  of  the  books  which 
fill  the  wants  of  these  little  readers  at  that 
time. 

Miss  Wilson,  of  the  commission,  read  a 
paper  given  at  the  North  Dakota-Minnesota 
meeting  in  Fargo  by  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Reed  of 
the  Moorhead  Normal  School,  entitled  "Fic- 
tion, old  and  new,  as  advertised,"  in  which 
Mr.  Reed  says  that  in  library  work,  as  in  most 
work,  where  we  put  the  emphasis  we  get  re- 
sults, and  in  putting  emphasis  on  the  novel 
of  the  day  we  run  the  risk  of  getting  propor- 
tionate results,  for  a  day  only;  that  to  coun- 
teract the  excessive  advertising  of  the  best 
seller  the  library  should  take  steps  to  attract 
equal  attention  to  the  books  that  have  proved 
their  right  to  endure. 

The  last  session  of  the  meeting  was  opened 
Thursday  morning  with  a  paper  by  Miss  Alice 
Farr,  of  the  Mankato  Normal  School,  on 
"Correlation  of  the  school  library  and  public 
library." 

Mr.  Tonning,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  led  the  animated  discus- 
sion which  followed.  Mr.  Tonning  believes 
that  the  library  should  be  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system  as  much  as  the  school  — that 
it  should  be  in  every  community  and  entitled 
to  state  aid  —  that  the  school  library  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  public  library  with  the 
exception  of  its  working  tools.  , 

Mr.  Kennedy,  superintendent  of  the  Fair- 
mont schools,  stated  that  he  looked  for  the 
time  when  the  State  Library  Commission 
should  classify  and  catalog  the  school  library 
as  well  as  the  public  library,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  school  organizer  on  the  Library 
Commission. 

Miss  Miriam  E.  Carey,  organizer  for  the 
Commission,  spoke  of  the  work  which  she 
had  done,  from  time  to  time,  in  organizing 
school  libraries,  and  of  her  efforts  to  interest 
the  boys  and  girls,  thus  giving  them  a  feeling 
of  ownership 

Mr.  Sweet,  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  told  of  the  rural  school  library,  and 
made  a  plea  for  lists  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers,  that  they  may  order 
more  intelligently  and  not  buy  books  above 
the  heads  of  the  pupils. 

Miss  Wilson,  librarian  of  the  Commission, 
drew  attention  to  the  list  which  the  Com- 
mission has  compiled  for  the  teachers,  and 


urged  that  the  rural  school  buy  only  those 
bool^s  for  present  need  and  let  the  Commis- 
sion, through  the  travelling  library,  supply 
the  rest. 

Miss  Baldwin,  secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion, affirmed  that  the  need  of  an  organizer 
for  school  libraries  had  been  recognized,  but 
could  not  be  undertaken  at  once  —  that  there 
cculd,  however,  be  a  representative  from  the 
Commission  sent  to  the  district  school  meet- 
ings. 

It  was  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  confer  with  Mr.  Phillips,  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Educational  Association,  as  to  the 
formation  of  a  library  section  in  that  organ- 
ization. 

Miss  Van  Buren,  of  Mankato,  not  being 
able  to  be  present,  Miss  Alice  Farr  told  of 
the  work  which  has  been  done  in  Mankato 
along  civic  lines  by  the  Junior  Civic  League 
and  reported  a  wonderful  improvement  in 
the  appearance  of  the  city. 

The  committee  on  nominations  and  on 
resolutions  submitted  their  reports.  The 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  resulting  in  the  election  of  the 
following  officers:  president,  Mrs.  Helen  J. 
McCaine,  St.  Paul;  vice-president,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Lamb,  Fairmont ;  secretary-treasurer,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Connor,  Redwood  Falls;  executive 
committee,  Miss  Mary  Pringle,  St.  Paul ; 
Miss  Josephine  Cloud,  Minneapolis. 

Upon  motion  the  meeting  was  adjourned, 
Hutchinson  giving  a  very  cordial  invitation 
to  meet  with  them  next  year. 

LOUISE  M.   FERNALD,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  i6th  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
Library  Association  was  held  in  Lincoln, 
Oct.  19-21,  1910.  The  first  session  opened 
with  a  business  meeting,  the  president,  Miss 
Anna  V.  Jennings  in  the  chair.  After  the 
necessary  business  was  transacted,  Miss  Edna 
Noble,  of  the  State  University  Farm  Library, 
gave  a  talk  on  "Books  on  agriculture,"  mak- 
ing special  mention  of  those  suitable  for  a 
small  library.  Miss  Elva  Rulon,  librarian  of 
the  State  Normal  Library,  after  furnishing 
the  members  of  the  Association  with  a  list 
of  "Best  reference  books  for  a  small  library/' 
pointed  out  the  best  features  of  the  books 
recommended.  The  next  number  on  the  pro- 
gram was  a  paper  given  by  Dr.  Louise 
Pound,  professor  of  English  literature  of  the 
State  University,  on  the  "Evaluation  of  fic- 
tion," after  which  Professor  P.  H.  Grumman, 
of  the  German  department  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  read  a  paper  on  "The  modern 
German  drama." 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  libraries  in  state  institutions.  Miss 
Miriam  Carey,  of  the  Minnesota  Library 
Commission,  gave  an  address  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  which  she  is  so  vitally  interested. 
The  discussion  was  opened  by  Miss  Lucile 
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Eaves,  professor  of  Sociology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  T.  W.  Smith,  warden 
of  the  State  Penitentiary,  told  of  the  library 
in  that  institution,  and  H.  C.  Lindsay,  state 
librarian,  gave  the  Association  some  prac- 
tical ideas  about  what  can  be  done  in  Ne- 
braska, through  the  legislature,  to  bring 
about  better  administration  of  these  libraries. 
The  evening  closed  with  an  informal  recep- 
tion. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  subject  of 
needed  library  legislation  was  taken  up  and 
discussed :  "School  library  law,"  by  F.  S.  Per- 
due, deputy  state  superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  Amendments  to  the  Public  li- 
brary law;  "Number  of  trustees,"  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Rowan,  trustee,  Public  Library  Alli- 
ance; "Library  levy,"  by  Charlotte  Temple- 
ton,  secretary  of  Public  Library  Commission ; 
"Country  extension,"  by  C.  B.  Letton,  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Legler,  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  then  gave  an  address,  "What 
of  the  rural  library?"  At  12:30  o'clock  the 
members  of  the  Association  were  the  guests 
of  the  Lincoln  Library  Club  at  a  luncheon 
served  by  the  Domestic  Science  Department 
of  the  State  University. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  prac- 
tical questions  of  library  administration. 
Miss  Nellie  Williams,  librarian  of  the  Geneva 
Public  Library,  read  a  very  clever  paper, 
"Experiences  of  a  country  librarian."  Miss 
Tobitt,  librarian  of  the  Omaha  Public  Libra- 
ry, conducted  a  round-table  at  which  short 
talks  were  given,  followed  by  helpful  dis- 
cussions . 

Friday  morning  the  librarians  visited  the 
libraries  of  Lincoln  and  Havelock. 

Some  helpful  exhibits  were  prepared  for 
the  meeting:  "Non-fiction  collection  for  a 
small  library,"  by  Miss  Clara  Craig,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Library,  and  one  of 
bookbindings  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Jewett,  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  Library. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  president,  F.  L.  Haller,  trus- 
tee of  the  Omaha  Public  Library;  ist  vice- 
president,  Miss  Clara  Craig,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  Library;  2d  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Frank,  librarian  of  the  Kearney 
Public  Library;  secretary-treasurer,  Miss 
Guess  Humphrey,  librarian  of  the  Nebraska 
Public  Library  Commission.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned  after  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful sessions  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 
GUESS  HUMPHREY,  Secretary. 

RHODE    ISLAND    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION 

The  Rhode  Island  Library  Association 
held  a  fall  meeting  with  the  Anthony  Free 
Public  Library  on  Monday,  Oct.  3,  1910. 
The  sessions  were  held  in  the  Quidnick  Bap- 
tist Church.  The  morning  session  was 
opened  at  10:40  with  President  H.  O.  Brig- 
ham  presiding.  Rev.  Amasa  F.  Putnam,  pres- 


ident of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  An- 
thony Free  Public  Library,  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress welcomed  the  Association  very  pleas- 
antly to  "the  center  of  the  Pawtuxet  Valley." 
Miss  Laura  R.  Gibbs,  of  the  Brown  Univer- 
sity Library,  and  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Peacock,  of 
the  Westerly  Public  Library  reported  the 
Mackinac  conference,  speaking  particularly  of 
the  value  of  the  social  side  of  such  gather- 
ings, and  emphasizing  the  inspiration  to  be 
drawn  from  the  chance  to  "talk  shop"  with 
librarians  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  main  address  of  the  morning  was  made 
by  Mr.  Carol  Aronovici,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  in  Providence,  on  the 
subject,  "The  library  for  the  social  worker." 
Mr.  Aronovici  gave  several  excellent  sugges- 
tions for  the  betterment  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  libraries  not  only  to  social  workers 
but  to  thoughtful  readers  of  all  classes.  His 
plea  for  a  greater  use  of  the  bulletin  board 
and  for  the  use  of  book  reviews  met  with 
a  sympathetic  response  from  the  librarians 
present.  Only  a  lack  of  time  and  the  pres- 
sure of  work  already  started  prevents  them 
from  expressing  their  sympathy  in  action. 

The  chief  matter  of  business  was  the  elec- 
tion of  an  honorary  member.  Mrs.  Minerva 
A.  Sanders,  for  24  years  librarian  of  the 
Deborah  Cook  Sayles  Library  in  Pawtucket, 
has,  because  of  ill  health,  been  forced  to  re- 
tire from  active  service.  In  recognition  of 
her  faithful  work  and  as  a  tribute  to  a  loyal 
member  of  our  Association  it  was  voted  that 
she  be  made  an  honorary  member. 

During  the  noon  hour,  after  a  luncheon 
served  in  the  church,  there  was  an  opportuni- 
ty given  to  visit  the  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene 
homestead  and  the  library  and  other  points 
of  interest  in  Anthony. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order 
at  2:30.  After  a  few  preliminary  matters  of 
business,  Mr.  H.  L.  Koopman,  of  the  Brown 
University  Library,  gave  a  very  instructive 
talk  on  the  development  of  an  international 
language,  recommending  the  study  of  "Ido" 
as  a  hobby  for  all  librarians.  Mr.  H.  O. 
Brigham,  state  librarian,  followed  him  in  a 
discussion  of  the  ever-present  problem  of  the 
government  documents. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  four  o'clock. 
There  were  about  seventy  present. 

ELEANOR  STARK,  Secretary. 

NOVEMBER    MEETING 

There  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Library  Association  on  Monday,  Nov. 
28,  1910,  at  the  John  Hay  Library,  to  which 
all  the  library  clubs  of  New  England  are  to 
be  invited.  The  general  topic  for  discussion 
will  be  "The  inter-relationship  of  libraries  in 
a  community."  It  is  expected  that  strong 
speakers  will  touch  each  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  will  be  an  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  new  library  and  an  enjoyable  meeting  of 
great  profit  is  promised. 
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BAY  STATE  LIBRARY  CLUB 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  enjoyable 
meetings  of  the  Bay  State  Library  Club  was 
held  in  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  18. 

After  the  address  of  welcome  and  short 
business  session  reports  of  recent  library 
meetings  were  given,  viz.,  the  Massachusetts 
Library  Club  at  Princeton  in  June,  the  A. 
L.  A.  at  Mackinac  Island,  and  the  Library 
Week  in  Amherst. 

Dr.  George  E.  Wire,  of  the  Worcester 
County  Law  Library,  read  a  paper  on  "Law 
and  medicine  in  town  libraries,"  and  gave 
a  short  account  of  the  state  laws  and  statutes 
given  to  each  town  and  recommended  books 
on  business  law  by  Parsons  and  White  as 
good  general  books.  As  to  medicine  Dr. 
Wire  advised  the  purchase  of  good  recent 
books  on  cooking,  hygiene,  nursing  and  san- 
itation and  let  the  people  and  doctors  do  the 
rest. 

After  lunch  a  helpful  round  table  on  new 
books  was  conducted  by  Miss  Wheeler,  of 
Leominster. 

A  paper  on  the  Massachusetts  Free  Library 
Commission  and  its  work  with  small  libra- 
ries, by  its  chairman,  Mr.  Charles  F.  D. 
Belden,  gave  all  a  clearer  idea  of  the  work 
of  the  commission  and  the  help  which  small 
libraries  may  receive  therefrom. 

E.  M.  HAYNES,  Secretary. 

CAPE    COD    LIBRARY    CLUB. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Cape  Cod  Li- 
brary Club  was  held  at  Bradford  Arms,  Sag- 
amore Beach,  Sept.  6  and  7.  After  an  infor- 
mal reception  in  the  hotel  parlors,  the  first 
session  was  opened  by  the  president,  James 
Otis,  who  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing, Charles  F.  D.  Belden,  state  librarian  and 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Library  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Belden  took  for  his  subject: 
"The  Commission  and  the  small  libraries," 
showing  what  the  Commission  stands  for, 
how  it  aims  to  assist  the  libraries  of  the 
state,  and  the  work  it  is  doing  through  the 
library  visitors. 

The  second  session  opened  Wednesday 
morning.  The  first  hour  was  devoted  to 
business,  followed  by  reports  of  delegates 
to  the  meetings  of  the  Massachusetts  Library 
Club,  held  during  the  year. 

The  roll-call,  to  which  the  representatives 
of  each  library  was  asked  to  respond  by  tell- 
ing of  "the  most  interesting  thing  our  li- 
brary has  done  this  year,"  proved  most  in- 
teresting and  helpful. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Howard,  of  Cotuit,  gave  a 
paper  on  "Some  aspects  of  village  library 
work,"  showing  how  the  library  in  a  small 
community  may  be  made  a  social  center. 

The  last  hour  of  the  session  was  devoted 


to  the  Round  table  "for  the  discussion  of 
your  difficulties." 

In  the  afternoon  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
plant  of  the  Keith  Car  Manufacturing  Co. 
at  Sagamore. 

During  the  meetings,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  new  books,  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
were  on  exhibition  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. They  were  loaned  by  the  Millicent  Li- 
brary of  Fairhaven. 

It  is  probable  that  this  year's  plan  of  hold- 
ing the  meetings  on  parts  of  two  days  will 
be  followed  in  succeeding  years,  since  it 
makes  it  easier  for  those  coming  from  a 
distance,  gives  ample  time  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  program  and  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  members  to  become  acquainted  with 
one  another. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  presi- 
dent, James  Otis,  Hyannisport;  1st  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Wioodbury,  Centerville ; 
2d  vice-president,  Martha  N.  Soule,  Hyannis ; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Florence  O'Neil,  Chatham ; 
secretary,  Alexina  P.  Burgess,  Wareham. 

CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

THE  Chicago  Library  Club,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Public  Library  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  met  in  the 
Directors'  room  and  the  adjoining  A.  L.  A. 
Headquarters,  on  the  evening  of  October  6th. 

This  meeting,  presided  over  by  the  presi- 
dent Mr.  Canton,  began  most  auspiciously 
the  club's  new  year  with  attendance  of  about 
125  members  and  friends,  who  gathered  for 
a  social  time  and  to  hear  "impressions"  of 
the  several  library  meetings  of  national  im- 
portance held  during  the  summer.  M:r.  Legler 
reviewed  the  A.  L.  A.  Conference  at  Mackinac 
Island ;  Mr.  Larson,  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library,  gave  his  impressions  as  a  "first 
timer;"  and  Miss  Ahern  spoke  of  the  inter- 
national gathering  at  Brussels  and  the  more 
interesting  British  meeting  at  Exeter. 

Following  the  program  the  A.  L.  A.  room 
was  visited,  and  refreshment  provided  by  the 
social  committee  enjoyed. 

Eleven  names  were  added  to  the  member- 
ship roll.  JESSIE  M.  WOODFORD, 

Secretary. 

SOUTHERN  WORCESTER  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  Southern  Worcester  Library  Club  met 
at  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  Oct.  n,  1910.  S.  A. 
Melcher,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Whit- 
insville  welcomed  the  club,  and  Miss  Zaidee 
Brown,  field  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Li- 
brary Commission,  gave  an  interesting  ad- 
dress on  methods  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  small  library.  Miss  Beatrice  Putnam, 
of  the  Uxbridge  Library,  gave  a  summary 
of  the  opinions  of  six  doctors  as  to  the 
treatment  of  infected  books. 
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Xtbrarp  Scboois  an& 
Classes 


NEW    YORK   STATE    LIBRARY   SCHOOL 

The  final  list  of  students  for  1910-11  is  as 
follows:  CLASS  OF  1911 

Adams,   Leta    Emma,   Albany,   N.   Y.     B.A. 

University  of  Nebraska,   1906;  New  York 

State    Library     School,     1907-8;     librarian 

South    Dakota    State    Normal    School    Li- 

brary, 1908-10. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Philip  L.,  Troy,  N.  Y.    B.L.  Uni- 

versity of  Wisconsin,   1899. 
Brown,    Helen    Dalton,    Chicago,    111.     B.A. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  1909. 
Carter,  Sylvester  J.,  Council  Bluffs,  la.    B.A. 

Drake  University,  1899. 
Cunningham,    Jesse,    Albany,    N.Y.     Univer- 

sity  of   Indiana,   1901-05  ;   B.A.  University 

of  Nebraska,  1906;  assistant  University  of 

Indiana  Library,  1901-05;  assistant  Univer- 

sity of  Nebraska  Library,  1905-07  ;  assistant 

New  York  State  Library,  1909-. 
Eliot,  Ruth  Forbes,   New  Haven,  Ct.     B.A. 

Smith  College,  1908. 
Fordice,  Frances,  Eldorado,  Wis.    B.A.  Ripon 

College,   1908. 
Suter,  Martha  Winkley,  Albany,  N.  Y.    B.A. 

Radcliffe  College,  1901  ;  assistant  New  York 

State  Library,   1909-. 

CLASS  OF  1912 
Allen,  Amy,  Troy,  O.    Western  College,  Ox- 

ford, O.,  1903-4;  B.A.  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 

1007;    assistant    Geveland    Public   Library, 

1899-1900. 
Bailey,  Louise  Morse,  Gardner,  Mass.     B.A. 

Smith  College,  1910;  assistant  Smith  Col- 

lege Library,  1909-10. 

Benedict,   Georgia,   Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
.     B.A.   Wells   College,    1899;   Ph.D.   Cornell 

University,  1903. 
Carnegie,    Elza    K.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.      B.A. 

Vassar  College,  1910. 
Carpenter,  Helen  Sutton,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

B.A.  Vassar  College,  1910. 
Dougan,  Alice  Maria,  Middle  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Ph.B.  Chicago  University,  1906. 
Enright,  Daisy  Maude,  Burlington,  Vt.    Ph.B. 

University  of  Vermont,  1905. 
Gamble,  William  Burt,  Orchard  Lake,  Mich. 

S.B.    Massachusetts   Institute   of  Technol- 

ogy, 1893. 
Hamilton,  William  James,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.A.  University  of  Minnesota,  1910:  Sum- 

mer School  for  Library  Training,  Minne- 

sota,   1909;    assistant    Minneapolis    Public 

Library,  1906-10. 
Holmes,  Florence  Isabel,  Albany,  N.  Y.   B.A. 

Smith  College,  1910. 
Holth,  Gudrun,  Christiania,  Norway.     B.  A. 

University  of  Christiania,  1904;  Ph.B.,  1906; 

Summer  School,  University  of  Oxford,  1909. 
Johnsen,    Marie    Elisabeth,    Drammen,   Nor- 

way.    B.A.  University  of  Christiania,  1899. 
Jones,  Mildred  Katherine,  Utica,  N.  Y.   B.A. 

Smith  College,  1910. 


Keator,  Alfred  Decker,  Accord,  N.  Y.  B.A. 
Amherst  College,  1910;  assistant  Amherst 
College  Library,  1906-10. 

Kelly,  Frances  Hamerton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
B.A.  Wellesley  College,  1910;  assistant  Car- 
negie Library,  Pittsburgh,  1905-6. 

Krausnick,  Gertrude,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  B.A. 
Washington  University,  1910. 

Leonard,  Miriam  Louise,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
B.A.  Wellesley  College,  1910. 

Lewis,  Margaret  MacDougall,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 
B.A.  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1910. 

McCauley,  Pauline,  Morganfield,  Ky.  B.A. 
Indiana  University,  1910. 

Matthews,  Gertrude,  Waco,  Texas.  Ph.B. 
Baylor  University,  1903;  Library  Training 
Class,  University  of  Texas,  1906;  librarian 
Waco  Public  Library,  1906-10. 

Miller,  Emily  van  Dorn,  New  Orleans,  La. 
B.A.  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  Col- 
lege, 1907;  library  course  for  school  teach- 
ers, Tulane  University,  October,  lOxxj-May, 
1910. 

Miller,  Iowa  Frances,  Lancaster,  Ohio.  Ph.B. 
Otterbein  University,  1898;  assistant  York 
College  Library,  1902-09. 

Potter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Ph.B.  University  of  California. 

Rice,  Paul  North,  ^Newton,  Mass.  B.  A. 
Wesleyan  University,  1910. 

Richardson,  Mary  C,  Castine,  Me.  B.A.  Wel- 
lesley College,  1905;  librarian  Castine  State 
Normal  School,  1907-10. 

Smith,  Jessamine  McClurkin,  West  Rutland, 
Vt.  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1906-07;  B.A. 
Middlebury  College,  1908. 

Smith,  Victor  Alf  Guerdrum,  Christiania, 
Norway.  M.A.  University  of  Christiania, 
1909. 

Tinkham,  Mabel,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  B.A. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1900. 

Tompkins,  Helen  Wheeler,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  B.A.  Vassar  College,  1910;  assistant 
Vassar  College  Library,  1906-10. 

Wansboro,  Helen  Rose,  Albany,  N.  Y.  B.A. 
Cornell  University,  1910;  assistant  New 
York  State  Library,  1910. 

Watts,  Blanche  Viola,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  B.A. 
Morningside  College,  1908;  Iowa  Summer 
Library  School,  1908;  assistant  Morning- 
side  College  Library,  1905-8;  librarian, 
1908-10.  SPECIAL 

Rawson,  Fannie  Castleman,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Secretary  Kentucky  Library  Commission. 

CLASS    OFFICERS 

The  following  class  officers  have  been 
elected  for  the  school  year:  Class  of  1911: 
president,  Ruth  F.  Eliot;  secretary-treasurer, 
Sylvester  J.  Carter.  Class  of  1912 :  president, 
Alfred  D.  Keator;  vice-president,  Fannie  C. 
Rawson;  secretary-treasurer,  Frances  H. 
Kelly.  F.  K.  WALTER. 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SUMMER    LIBRARY    CLASS 

The  fifth  summer  library  class  met  for  its 
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annual  session  July  5-Aug.  13,  1910.  Harriet 
R.  Peck,  assistant,  Public  Library,  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  was  instructor  in  charge,  with 
Catharine  S.  Tracey,  librarian,  Reform  Club 
Library,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  as 
added  instructor,  and  Mabel  Williams,  as- 
sistant, Simmons  College  Library. 

Only  women  engaged  in  library  work  are 
admitted  to  the  class,  and  this  year  the  25 
students  who  attended  represented  nearly  as 
many  states  of  the  Union.    They  were : 
Alice   Roseline   Bemis,    librarian    Public   Li- 
brary, Charlemont,  Mass. 
Harriet  Perry  Bennett,  assistant,  Public  Li- 
brary, Fall  River,  Mass. 

Anna  Mabel  Brookings,  assistant,  Public  Li- 
brary, Winchester,  Mass. 
Helen    Ripley    Burdett,    children's    librarian, 

Public  Library,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Lottie    Cullen    Carrington,    apprentice,    State 

Library,  Richmond,  Va. 
Helen  Augusta  Cramton,  librarian,  Norwich 

University  Libiary,  Northfield,  Vt. 
Rose  Elaine  Crostpn,  librarian,  High  School 

Library,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Nettie  Leventina  Current,  librarian,  Carnegie 

Library,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Lucy    Davis,    trustee,    Pennsylvania    School 

Library,  Frogmore,  S.  C. 
Marguerite  Verity  Doggett,  apprentice,  Rol- 
lins College  Library,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Lorena  Belle    Findley,   assistant,    Public    Li- 
brary, Akron,  Ohio. 

Mrs.    Ida    Stevens    Garrett,    librarian,    Mis- 
souri   School    of    Mines    and    Metallurgy, 
Rolla,  Mo. 
Margaret    Louise    Homer,    assistant,    Public 

Library,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Carrie  Leslie  Hunt,  head  of  Circulating  De- 
partment, Public  Library,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Christina    Helen    Lawson,    assistant,    Public 

Library,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Frances    Evangeline    Lewis,    indexer,    State 

Archives,  Boston,  Mass. 
Alice  Scott  Maile,  assistant  cataloger,  Brown 

University  Library,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mabel  Ellen  Morton,  assistant,  Boston  Athe- 
naeum, Boston,  Mass. 
Grace  Lucy  Parker,  assistant,  Free  Library, 

Milford,  N.  H. 

Mary    Emma    Stevenson,    librarian,    George- 
town College  Library,  Georgetown,  Ky. 
Abby  Brewer  Shute,  librarian,  Public  Library, 

Auburn,  Mass. 
Ella  Cecilia  Tobin,  assistant,  Public  Library, 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Vera  Helen  Warner,  librarian,   Simon  Fair- 
field  Library,  East  Douglas,  Mass. 
Gertrude  Hurst  Wilson,  assistant,  Wesleyan 

University  Library,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Carrie  Louise  Williams,  assistant  in  charge, 
Newtonville  Branch  Library,  Newton,  Mass. 
Courses  in  cataloging,  classification,  refer- 
ence and  library  economy  were  carried  out  as 
usual.    As  a  part  of  the  work  in  library  econ- 
omy,   the    class    visited    the    Massachusetts 


State  Library,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  Lynn 
Public  Library,  and  the  Brookline  Public  Li- 
brary. The  visit  to  Lynn  was  made  specially 
interesting  by  the  fact  that  a  talk  was  being 
given  to  a  number  of  blind  people,  work  with 
the  blind  being  one  of  the  special  features  of 
that  library.  At  Brookline,  the  class  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  a  library  building  in 
the  process  of  construction.  One  afternoon 
was  spent  at  the  bindery  of  Kinney  &  Com- 
pany. This  visit  was  of  great  importance,  as 
it  gave  the  students  the  practical  side  of 
bookbinding. 

This  year  the  attention  of  the  students  was 
specially  called  to  the  work  with  schools,  by 
attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  Library  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
and  later  by  a  lecture  on  the  same  subject 
given  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  librarian  of  the 
Girls'  High  School  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Other  special  lectures  were  given  as  follows : 
Mr.  W.  B.  Clarke,  of  Boston,  spoke  on  "Pub- 
lishers and  book-dealers  in  relation  to  the 
librarian;  Dr.  W.  K.  Jewett,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Library,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  gave  a  most  helpful  and  suggestive 
talk  on  "Binding;"  Dr.  G.  E.  Wire,  librarian 
of  the  Worcester  County  Law  Library,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  gave  a  lecture  on  "Library 
housekeeping;"  Miss  Alice  G.  Higgins,  chil- 
dren's librarian,  Worcester  Public  Library, 
gave  a  practical  talk  on  "Work  with  children." 
and  Miss  Lucy  Pratt,  librarian,  Highland 
Branch,  Louisville,  Ky.,  gave  an  informal  talk 
on  "The  librarian  of  a  branch  library." 

SYRACUSE    UNIVERSITY    LIBRARY    SCHOOL 
The  school  opened  Sept.  20  with  a  regis- 
tration of  34  students,  as  follows: 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  COURSE    (B.L.S.) 

Mildred  Van  Schoick,  A.B.,  Allegheny,  N.  Y. 

FOUR  YEARS'  COURSE  (B.L.E.) 
Marian  Allen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Hazel  Babcock,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Ethel  Ball,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Edna  Brand,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
Jessie  Cadmus,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
Caroline  Cady,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 
Laura  Cromwell,  Lyons,  N.   Y. 
Louise  Durbin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Edith  Haith,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Florence  Lamb,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Agnes  Law,  Ellicottville,   N.   Y. 
Jessica  Leland,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 
Catharine  Mulford,   E.   Hampton,   N.   Y. 
Margaret  Sanborn,  Penacook,  N.  H. 
Ida  Swart,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Marion  Wells,   Smyrna,  N.   Y. 
Mildred  Wood,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFICATE  STUDENTS 

Class  of  1911 

Lillian   Bishop,    Syracuse,   N.    Y. 
Anna  Gardner,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Nan  Lang,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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Ruth  McDowell,  Clean,  N.  Y. 
Gertrude  Rosenberg,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Maud  Ruggles,  Dorrancton,  Pa. 
Lula  Saxton,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Arloine  Selden,  Port  Alleghany,  Pa. 
Adah  Thomlinson,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Vesta  Thompson,  Coudersport,  Pa. 
Norma  Van  Surdam,  Hoosick  Falls,   N.  Y. 

Class  of  1912 

Abby  Beaty,  Jphnsonville,  N.  Y. 
Alice  Ruth   King,   Butte,   Mont. 
Bessie  Landers,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 
Emma  Lawrence,  Folger,  Canada. 
Sue  Ann   Saltsman,   Dansville,  N.   Y. 

The  faculty  is  the  same  with  the  exception 
that  Elizabeth  G.  Thorne,  B.L.S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1897,  is  to  be  instructor 
of  classification  and  reference  in  place  of 
Julia  C.  Knowlton,  who  resigned  in  June. 
Miss  Thorne  will  also  conduct  the  library 
seminar. 

ALUMNI  NOTES 

Gertrude  Scanlon,  '04,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  North  Side  branch  of  the 
Syracuse  Public  Library. 

Edith  M.  Kirk,  '05,  resigned  from  the  staff 
of  the  Syracuse  University  Library  in  June 
and  was  married  on  July  25  to  Roy  Wilson, 
of  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  D.  Lyon,  ex-'o5,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  of  the  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Public  Library. 

Emma  E.  Kinne,  '09,  formerly  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Works,  Batangas,  P.  I.,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  library  of  the 
Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Harriet  Lawrence,  '09,  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Library  and  accepted  a  position  in  the  cata- 
loging department  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Library. 

Elizabeth  M.  Peck,  '09,  was  married  on 
October  n  to  Willis  Schleit,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

lone  Clement,  ex-'io,  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  was 
married  on  Sept.  23  to  Harry  Clarke,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  following  appointments  have  been 
made  from  the  class  of  1910: 

Eleanor  Cavanaugh  and  Katharine  Utely, 
assistants  in  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Margretta  Doughty  and  Ethel  Knight,  as- 
sistants in  the  cataloging  department  of  the 
Syracuse  University  Library. 

Winifrid  Ledyard,  assistant  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Public  Library. 

Mabel  Wells,  assistant  in  the  library  of  the 
Franklin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mildred  Webb  reorganized  the  Churchville 
(N.  Y.)  High  School  library  during  the 
summer. 

Laura  Milligan  is  organizing  the  Baldwins- 
ville  (N.  Y.)  High  School  library. 

Florence  B.  Lang  sailed  for  India  in  Sep- 
tember as  foreign  secretary  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  MARY  J.  SIBLEY,  Director. 


WESTERN   RESERVE    UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY 

SCHOOL 
NEW    NOTES 

The  School  opened  for  its  seventh  year 
on  Sept.  20  with  as  full  an  enrollment  of 
students  as  the  capacity  allows.  Of  the 
regular  class  1 1  have  had  college  work,  and  all 
have  had  at  least  a  little  library  experience 
which  was  this  year  made  one  of  the  re- 
quirements for  entrance.  The  faculty  list 
remains  the  same  as  last  year  with  the 
addition  of  Mr.  George  T.  Strong,  librarian 
of  Adelbert  College  Library,  as  one  of  the 
instructors  in  reference  work  and  bibliogra- 
phy, and  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Stiles  as  in- 
structor in  bookbinding  and  repair.  Miss 
Stiles,  who  came  last  year  from  Chicago  to 
give  this  work,  has  since  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  and  as  a  resident  in  the  city  will  now 
be  made  a  permanent  instructor  in  the  School. 

ALUMNI    NOTES 

Miss  Helen  Arnet,  '10,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  Catalog  Department  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Miss  Agnes  Burns,  '07,  will  spend  the 
winter  in  California. 

Miss  Constance  Calkins,  '10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Cleveland  Central 
High  School  library. 

Miss  Ruth  Charles,  '10,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  Circulating  Department  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Miss  Ethel  Fitch,  '10,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  cataloger  in  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Library. 

Miss  Emma  Geisler,  '10,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Miss  Nora  Levinger,  '09,  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Public  Library 
to  become  an  assistant  in  the  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Miss  Marie  McCambridge,  '10,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  Reuben  McMillan 
Library  of  Youngstown,  O. 

Miss  Phyllis  Martin,  '10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Catalog  Department 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Miss  Alice  Morris.  '10,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  cataloger  in  the  State  library  at 
Columbus,  O. 

Miss  Louise  Myers,  '10,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  Reference  Department  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Miss  Harriett  Neufer,  '10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Brooklyn  Sub-branch 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Miss  Lillian  Patterson,  '10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Catalog  Department 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Miss  Vera  Price.  '10,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  Circulating  Department  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library- 

Miss    Martha    Sanborn,    '09,    has    resigned 
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her  position  in  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Public 
Library,  to  accept  a  position  in  the  library  of 
Iowa  College  at  Grinnell. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Steele,  '09,  has  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary to  become  librarian  of  the  Lorain  (O.) 
Public  Library. 

Miss  Sarah  Thomas,  '10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  children's  librarian  of  the 
Alliance  Sub-branch  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library. 

Miss  Mabel  Vogely,  '10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Hiram  House  sub- 
branch  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Miss  Helen  Watterson,  '10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Cleveland  East  High 
School  library. 

Miss  Helen  Beale,  '10,  Miss  Hattie  Cal- 
low, '10,  Miss  Else  Horr,  '10,  and  Miss  Mary 
Enoch,  '10,  who  were  given  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  to  com- 
plete their  course  at  the  Library  School, 
have  returned  to  their  work  in  the  Library. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

THE  schedule  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
School  has  been  carried  forward  with  very 
little  change  this  Fall.  Besides  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  faculty  announced  in  the  last 
number,  the  course  in  Library  literature  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Fall  semester,  so  that 
the  students  may  have  the  entire  year  in 
which  to  know  and  use  this  valuable  ma- 
terial. Miss  Mary  F.  Carpenter,  who  has 
charge  of  keeping  up  the  files  of  library 
literature  both  for  the  commission  and  the 
school,  is  giving  the  lectures  and  will  hold 
various  student  conferences  throughout  the 
year  to  keep  the  subject  before  them.  Mr. 
Dudgeon  is  giving  the  course  in  Current 
events.  The  purpose  of  the  course  has  been 
somewhat  changed,  and  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  study  of  the  trend  of  present  day 
movements,  rather  than  on  current  happen- 
ings. The  newspapers  are  clipped  for  im- 
portant general  news,  which  is  posted  daily 
by  the  students  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
work. 

SCHOOL   NOTES. 

The  opening  reception  for  the  school  was 
given  by  Miss  Hazeltine  at  her  home  on  Sat- 
urday, October  15.  It  was  also  in  the  nature 
of  a  welcome  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Smith,  re- 
cently elected  librarian  of  the  Madison  Free 
Library,  and  to  Miss  Ethel  F.  McCollough, 
the  new  member  of  the  school  faculty. 

The  annual  Hallowe'en  frolic,  a  tradition 
already  rooted  in  the  annals  of  the  school, 
was  celebrated  by  the  students  on  October 
29  in  the  Library  School  quarters.  It  took 
the  form  of  a  sheet  and  pillow  case  party 
this  year  with  Hallowe'en  games,  and 
plenty  of  library  jokes  and  grinds. 
((  The  senior  students  have  instituted  ^the 
"Hunt  for  the  emblem,"  which  the  juniors 
must  find  or  pay  a  forfeit.  After  long 


searching  a  tiny  black  cat  was  found  and  the 
reward  claimed. 

NOTES    OF    GRADUATES. 

Julia  A.  Baker,  1908,  chief  of  the  loan  de- 
partment of  the  Davenport  (la.)  Public  Li- 
brary, passed  the  civil  service  examination 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  in  July,  and 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  branch  library, 
which  was  opened  November  i  in  Mark 
White  Square. 

Helen  D.  Carson,  1907,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Serials  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Winifred  Gregory,  1910,  resigned  her  posi- 
tion in  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library  Octo- 
ber i  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Gertrude  L.  Husenetter,  1909,  assistant  in 
the  Racine  (Wis.)  Public  Library,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  children's  librarian '  in 
the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Public  Library. 

Helen  Hutchinson,  1907,  librarian  of  the 
Physicians'  Library,  Michael  Reese  Hospi- 
tal, Chicago,  has  been  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Medical  School  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis. 

Julia  S.  Osborne,  1907,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  at  Sycamore,  111. 

Bertha  H.  Rogers,  1909,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Davenport  (la.)  Public  Library, 
resigning  her  position  in  the  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Library.  She  succeeds  Miss  Baker  at 
the  head  of  the  loan  department. 

Jane  S.  Schauers,  1908,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
(Wis.)  Public  Library,  has  been  appointed 
acting  librarian  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Myrtle  E.  Sette,  1907,  who  has  been  reor- 
ganizing the  catalog  of  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Public  Library,  has  been  chosen  to  organize 
the  Public  Library  of  Yankton,  S.  D. 

Anna  Du  Pre  Smith,  1907,  has  accepted 
the  position  as  chief  of  the  loan  department 
in  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Public  Library. 


DANA,  John  Cotton.  Library  primer.  5th 
and  rev.  ed.  201  p.  S.  Library  Bureau,  1910. 
Although  this  work  is  called  on  its  title- 
page  the  "Fifth  and  revised  edition,"  the 
term  "edition"  is  misleading,  as  this  is  really 
the  fifth  printing  of  the  work  and  the  second 
revision.  In  the  matter  of  revision,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  a  work  originally  written  in 
1894  as  a  "public  library  handbook"  should 
have  met  with  so  few  changes.  It  is  also  to 
be  regretted  that  in  former  "editions"  that 
word  —  edition  —  was  used  in  place  of  the 
more  truthful  word  of  "printing,"  as  many 
editions  have  appeared  which  have  not  been 
changed  in  any  manner  from  preceding-  ones. 
It  is  also  to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  so 
few  changes  have  been  made  in  this  last  edi- 
tion. Much  of  the  material  that  appeared  in 
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the  first  edition  in  1896  is  still  inserted.  The 
lack  of  changes  would  seem  to  be  a  confes- 
sion that  library  science  is  at  a  standstill; 
that  there  have  been  but  few,  if  any,  changes 
or  discoveries  or  any  new  methods  inaugu- 
rated since  1896.  Many  of  the  errors  that  ap- 
peared in  the  fourth  printing  have  been  elim- 
inated in  this  one.  There  is,  however,  prac- 
tically the  same  text,  which  would  confirm 
the  average  reader  in  the  belief  that  nothing 
had  occurred  in  the  library  world  of  enough 
importance  to  make  a  thorough  revision  nec- 
essary. In  comparing  text  for  text  with  the 
first  edition,  one  is  staggered  by  the  apparent 
lack  of  progress  in  library  economy.  Chap- 
ters that  appeared  in  library  periodicals  12 
years  ago  still,  apparently,  have  had  no  suc- 
cessors from  the  standpoint  of  interest  and 
progress.  One  is  led  to  inquire,  for  example, 
if  the  relations  between  libraries  and  schools 
are  exactly  the  same  as  they  were  'way  back 
in  1898.  It  would  seem  by  reading  the  primer 
that  almost  all  of  the  advances  had  come 
from  outside  of  the  library  profession.  This 
is  shown  by  the  list  of  periodicals  revised  and 
the  list  of  reference  books  elaborated,  to 
which  attention  is  called  in  the  preface  of  the 
new  work.  In  connection  with  library  econ- 
omy, the  only  things  that  are  added  are  as 
follows : 

A  description  is  given  of  the  bill  ac- 
cession method  at  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter on  accessioning. 

A  brief  paragraph  on  the  Library  of 
Congress  cards  is  added  to  the  chapter 
on  cataloging. 

The  former  binding  and  mending 
chapter  has  been  taken  out  and  an  ab- 
stract from  "Notes  on  bindings  for  li- 
braries," by  J.  C.  Dana,  inserted. 

Three  or  four  words  have  been 
changed  in  Miss  Hasse's  article  on  "Pub- 
lic documents." 

At  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  charging 
systems  there  are  three  lines  on  lending 
non-fiction  for  one  month. 

The  list  of  state  library  commissions 
and  other  library  associations  has  been 
revised,  as  has  also  the  list  of  library 
schools  and  training  classes. 

All  of  these  are,  however,  of  minor  im- 
portance as  opposed  to  what  might  have  been 
done  in  a  new  edition  along  the  line  of  public 
library  methods,  extension,  etc.  I  believe  that 
the  publication  of  such  a  primer  will  do  more 
harm  than  good  in  the  library  world,  as  it 
will  lead  its  readers  to  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  new  in  method;  no  greater  outlook 
in  the  library  world;  in  fact,  not  a  single 
new  development  worth  while  during  that 
past  14  years'  history  of  the  library  move- 
ment. I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Dana  should  have 
allowed  another  printing  to  be  made  with  so 
few  changes. 


Another  serious  objection  to  this  library 
primer  rests  in  the  fact  that  it  is  filled  with 
references  to  the  Library  Bureau,  that  busi- 
ness house  being  given  a  chapter  in  itself  and 
every  possible  reference  made  to  it  in  the 
matter  of  library  supplies,  furnishings,  etc. 
No  mention  is  made  throughout  the  book  to 
other  firms  that  are  really  doing  more  for 
libraries  to-day  than  is  the  Library  Bureau 
in  making  it  possible  for  communities  to  es- 
tablish libraries  through  being  able  to  buy 
supplies  cheaply.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  old  rate  is  still  charged,  while  the  same 
thing  can  be  secured  elsewhere  for  about 
one-half  the  price.  This  is  in  itself  a  small 
matter,  perhaps,  but  one  can  run  the  gamut 
of  library  supplies  and  furnishings  with  the 
same  result.  A  primer  of  this  kind  should 
not  be  tainted  with  commercialism,  as  is  this 
volume.  A  list  of  all  library  supply  houses 
should  have  been  given.  All  the  other  helps 
and  ways  by  which  libraries  may  avoid  buy- 
ing certain  supplies  should  also  find  room  in 
a  library  primer  where  the  point  of  economy 
should  be  emphasized,  as  required  of  small 
libraries. 

It  is  true  that  this  primer  has  many  good 
features,  but  in  view  of  what  the  author  of 
it  is  accomplishing  in  his  home  town,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  time  was  not  taken  to  make 
the  primer  what  it  could  be  made  —  an  up- 
to-date  instrument  of  inspiration  and  helpful- 
ness to  the  librarians  of  small  public  libra- 
ries. LUTIE  E.  STEARNS. 

NOT£. — Mr.  Dana  in  his  preface  to  the  new 
edition  cf  the  Library  Primer  states  that 
only  such  modifications  in  text  have  been 
made  as  changes  in  facts  and  methods  since 
1897  have  made  necessary. — EDITOR  L.  J. 

DELISLE,  Leopold.  Instructions  elementaires 
et  techniques  pour  la  mise  et  le  maintien  en 
ordre  des  livres  d'une  bibliotheque.  46 
edition,  revue.  Paris,  Honore  Champion. 
94  P- 

Originally  published  in  the  Bulletin  des  Bib- 
liotheques  in  1889,  and  separately  at  Lille  in 
1890,  this  manual  reaches  us  in  its  fourth 
edition  at  the  same  time  as  the  news  of  the 
death  of  its  author  on  July  22,  at  the  age  of 
84.  For  many  years  Administrateur  general 
honoraire  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in 
Paris  Delisle,  in  the  present  handbook,  has 
presented,  in  compact  form,  a  general  review 
of  all  matters  that  are  of  possible  use  to  those 
employed  in  French  municipal  libraries,  and 
one  may  safely  underscore  approvingly  the 
statement  of  Albert  Maire  ("Manuel  pra- 
tique," 1896),  that  for  them  it  is  "an  excel- 
lent guide."  His  suggestions  as  to  such  spe- 
cialties as  open  reference  shelves  or  the  im- 
portance of  local  history  collections  (includ- 
ing reports  of  institutions,  political  publica- 
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tions,  and  material  relating  to  individuals) 
are  sound,  though  they  offer  us  nothing  new, 
and  the  routine  of  work  is  briefly  and  sen- 
sibly discussed.  C  C.  Jewett,  the  British 
Museum,  Cutter,  Dziatzko,  Wheatley  and' 
authorities  on  cataloging  are  listed,  but  De- 
lisle  adds  a  few  general  principles,  "sufficient 
for  most  of  the  books  preserved  in  the  mu- 
nicipal libraries."  Those  who  have  used 
French  reference  books  will  recognize  the 
necessity  of  the  author's  warning  that  English 
names  "composed  of  two  names,"  as  he  puts 
it,  are  alphabetized  under  the  second,  e.g.. 
Thompson  (Edward  Maunde),  and  not 
Maunde  Thompson  (Edward)  !  There  is  a 
characteristic  warning  (p.  42)  against  allow- 
ing the  general  public  to  handle  the  catalog 
drawers.  And  the  American  cataloger  of 
public  documents  may  learn  with  some  sur- 
prise that  M.  Delisle  puts  the  laws  relating 
to  primary  education  under  Lois,  and  not  un- 
der Minister  e  de  ^Instruction  Publique.  The 
usefulness  of  the  book  for  the  class  for  which 
it  is  intended  is  evident.  For  the  American 
librarian  it  is  of  interest  as  reflecting  the 
present  status  of  library  science  as  it  is,  or 
may  be,  practiced  by  a  considerable  number 
of  French  librarians.  F.  WEITENKAMPF. 

MUDGE,  Isadore  Gilbert,  and  Sears,  M.  Earl. 
A    Thackeray    dictionary;    the    characters 
and  scenes  of  the  novels  and  short  stories 
alphabetically  arranged.   -Lend.,  Routledge, 
(N.    Y.,    Button,)    1910.     XLV+3O4   p.    O. 
Price,  Lond.,  Ss.  6d.;  N.  Y.,  $3. 
Miss    Mudge    and    Miss    Sears    have    pre- 
pared an  alphabetical  record  of  the  charac- 
ters and  scenes  which  occur  in  Thackeray's 
novels    and    short    stories.      That    the    book 
contains  more  than  its  title  suggests  is  evi- 
dent    from     the    table    of    contents.      The 
"Chronological  list"  mentions  44  titles,  rang- 
ing in  date  of  issue  from  1833  to  1876.     The 
"Synopses"  are  clear  and  concise,  with  chart 
pedigrees    of    the    Newcome    and    Esmond 
families.     There  are  also  lists  of  authorities, 
abbreviations,    and     an    index    to    originals 
whom    Thackeray    describes   under  fictitious 
names.     Possibly  these  originals  could  with 
advantage  have  been  included  in  the  general 
index.     One  might  not  understand  that  Oli- 
ver    Goldsmith,     mentioned     by     Thackeray 
under  his  own  name,  is  to  be  found  indexed 
with  Pendennis  and  others,  while  John  Wil- 
son Croker,  called  "Mr.  Rigby,"  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  general  index  under  Croker,  but 
must  be  sought  in  the  subsidiary  list  at  the 
back  of  the  book. 

The  compilers  of  such  a  dictionary  must 
perforce  mark  out  for  themselves  the  bound- 
ary line  which  lies  somewhere  between  the 
proper  field  for  a  dictionary  and  the  more 
exhaustive  field  to  be  covered  by  an  encyclo- 
paedia. While  research  connected  with  the 


works  of  Dickens  has  been  carried  on  for 
years  Thackeray  has  been  taken  less  often  as 
a  subject  of  investigation,  and  the  book  be- 
fore us  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  offer 
to  the  public  an  adequate  dictionary.  This 
book  is  in  fact  an  encyclopaedic  index  to 
Thackeray's  works.  So  thoroughly  has  this 
pioneer  investigation  been  done  that  one 
misses  nothing  here  that  he  finds  gleaned 
for  the  Dickens  Dictionary.  Indeed,  some 
advance  has  been  made.  Real  places,  and 
characters  famous  in  politics  and  literature, 
are  carefully  noted,  and  one  is  surprised  to 
find  that  Thackeray  used  so  large  a  number 
of  familiar  names  of  poets  and  statesmen. 
The  chief  heroes  and  heroines,  also,  are 
traced  in  their  varying  reappearances 
throughout  the  novels  and  stories.  This  feat- 
ure is  of  great  interest  in  the  case  of  Thack- 
eray. In  the  Dickens  Dictionary  it  would 
be  of  little  value.  In  a  Trollope  dictionary 
it  would  be  indispensable.  The  reappearance 
of  a  familiar  fictitious  character  gives  pleas- 
ure that  novelists  to-day  seldom  understand. 
Certainly  a  reader  of  Trollope  comes  in  time 
to  know  Barchester  people  as  an  Englishman 
knows  his  Burke. 

That  the  genius  of  the  novelist  is  in  part 
a  genius  for  names  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
certain  names  invented  by  Thackeray  have 
come  to  be  real  names.  This  is  notably  true 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  also  the  White- 
hall Review,  names  now  so  real  that  we  with 
difficulty  associate  them  with  the  realm  of 
make-belief. 

In  several  cases  Thackeray's  mistakes  are 
noted  (e.g.,  see  Mrs.  Washington),  especially 
where  he  intended  to  state  facts;  and  the 
authors  have  unearthed  many  interesting 
items  such  as  those  relating  to  the  Princess 
Olivia  and  to  Captain  George  Osborne.  In 
some  few  instances  under  headings  such  as 
Captain  Edward  Strong  new  and  valuable 
material  has  been  given,  having  been  obtained 
from  manuscript  sources.  Errors  in  proof- 
reading .are  so  few  that  they  add  to  the  im- 
pression of  accuracy  and  care  that  pervades 
the  book. 

Although  a  Thackeray  Dictionary  is  prima- 
rily for  reference  a  lover  of  the  novelist's 
characters  could  spend  delightful  hours  in 
turning  these  pages,  every  one  of  which  bears 
a  familiar  name,  and  a  well  remembered  de- 
scription -from  Thackeray's  own  pen  or  a 
brief  summary  of  a  famous  story.  Before  us 
pass  Lady  Castlewood  with  her  pack  of 
barking  spaniels,  Barry  Lyndon  the  Irish 
adventurer,  the  Newcom.es,  the  Pendennises, 
the  Queen  of  Crim  Tartary  and  Captain 
Strong,  a  friend  to  all  the  world.  To  thou- 
sands of  readers  these  are  very  real  people, 
and  this  record  of  them,  prepared  by  Miss 
Mudge  and  Miss  Sears  will  be  of  constant 
service  and  delight.  c  K  ^ 
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PERIODICALS 

Public  Libraries,  October,  contains  accounts 
of  the  Brussels,  British  and  American  library 
conventions.  The  November  number  con- 
tains "The  librarian  and  her  apprentice,"  by 
Maud  Van  Buren ;  "Personal  assistance  and 
signs  in  a  library ;"  "Library  work  among 
foreigners,"  by  Josepha  Kudliska. 

Librarian,  The,  August,  1910,  comes  as  the 
first  issue  of  a  new  independent  English 
monthly  library  journal.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  this  periodical,  as  stated  in  its  initial 
editorial,  is  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
English  library  profession.  Its  advisory  edi- 
tor is  Mr.  Alex.  J.  Philip,  chief  librarian  of 
the  Public  Library  of  Gravesend  and  author 
of  considerable  library  literature.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Hodgetts,  Ltd.,  36-38  Whitefriars 
Fleet  street,  London,  E.  C.  The  price  for 
each  number  is  6d.  The  genesis  of  The  Li- 
brarian lay  in  the  announcement  that  the 
Library  World  was  to  be  discontinued,  and 
it  is  stated  editorially  in  the  first  number 
of  The' Librarian  that  negotiations  were  even 
opened  with  the  publishers  of  the  Library 
World,  with  a  view  to  its  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuation. However,  the  Library  World,  if 
it  at  one  time  entertained  the  idea  of  discon- 
tinuance, has  recently  published  an  announce- 
ment that  its  issuance  would  continue  as  here- 
tofore, and  there  is  no  connection  between  it 
and  The  Librarian.  In  its  first  number  The 
Librarian  covers  32  pages.  The  advertising 
on  its  cover  detracts  from  its  dignity,  but  this 
is  omitted  in  the  September  number,  the 
cover  of  which  gives  only  the  table  of  con- 
tents. 

The  first  number  (August)  contains:' 
"Editorial  confidences;"  "A  library  policy 
from  a  university  point  of  view,"  by  Reg- 
inald A.  Rye,  Goldsmith's  librarian  of  the 
University  of  London  (a  five-page  article  of 
interest)  ;  "The  public  libraries  of  London,  I 
Fulham"  (a  brief  description  of  the  Fulham 
libraries,  their  establishment  and  use).  In 
the  nature  of  departmental  material  it  con- 
tains "The  best  books  on  all  subjects"  (a 
classified  list  of  books  published  in  June)  ; 
"Book  reviews:  'on  approval'"  (reviews  of 
some  eight  books  of  importance  first  pub- 
lished) ;  "Forthcoming  books"  (brief  'an-"1 
nouncements)  ;  "The  dragnet:  notes  and 
news"  (3  p.)  ;  "Reports  of  associations"  (over 
3  p.)  ;  "Bookbinding  notes  and  news ;" 
"Round  the  museums  and  art  galleries;" 
"Model  questions  and  their  answers;" 
"Where  libraries  are  needed,  i  —  St  Maryle- 
bone,  London,  N.  W." 

In  the  September  number  the  editorial  con- 
fidences are  chiefly  of  a  self-congratulatory 
nature,  but  show  enthusiasm  and  eagerness 
to  reach  library  needs.  The  articles  are  as 
follows:  "Dual  control  of  libraries  and  mu- 


seums," by  A.  H.  Millar,  chief  librarian, 
Dundee;  "The  public  libraries  of  London,  n 
Hampstead"  (a  detached  illustration  of  the 
building  accompanies  the  number)  ;  Depart- 
mental material  along  the  same  lines  as  in 
the  previous  number,  and  covering  about  20 
pages,  follows. 

Library  Assistant,  October,  contains  "A 
year-book  of  libraries"  and  the  annual  pro- 
gram of  monthly  meetings. 

Library  Association  Record,  September, 
contains  the  presidential  address  of  Dr. 
Frederic  George  Kenyon,  librarian  of  the 
British  Museum,  before  the  Library  Associa^ 
tion  at  Exeter,  Sept.  6,  1910;  "Essay  on 
modern  methods  of  book  storage,"  by  H. 
Woodbine,  Public  Libraries,  King's  Norton 
and  Northfield. 

Library  World,  October,  contains  "Infor- 
mation bureaus  in  public  libraries,"  by  Regi- 
nald E.  Smither;  "Impressions  of  the  inter- 
national conferences,  i.  Bibliographical,"  by 
Olive  E.  Clarke ;  "List  of  books  on  Canadian 
bibliography,"  by  Elizabeth  Moir. 

Iowa  Library  Quarterly,  July-September, 
contains  "Rural  library  extension,"  by  Carl 
H.  Milan ;  "Library  growth  and  library  laws," 
and  "Types  of  stories  for  boys." 

Library  Occurrent,  issued  by  the  Public 
Library  Commission  of  Indiana,  September, 
contains  a  report  of  the  committee  on  coop- 
eration between  the  Indiana  Library  Associa- 
tion and  the  Public  Library  Commission  of 
Indiana ;  also  an  index  to  newspapers,  from 
April  23  to  Sept.  i. 

New  York  Libraries,  October,  contains 
"Recent  books  relating  to  the  state  of  New 
York,"  by  Martha  Thorne  Wheeler;  "The 
high  school  librarian,"  by  William  McAn- 
drew,  principal  of  Washington  Irving  High 
School,  N.  Y. ;  "Ways  of  increasing  local  in- 
terest in  the  village  library,"  by  Caroline 
Webster,  Wadsworth  Library,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin,  September-Oc- 
tober, is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  the 
financial  relations  of  the  library,  including 
articles  on  "The  trustee's  responsibility  for 
the  library  income,"  by  Lutie  E.  Stearns; 
"The  financial  responsibility  of  the  librarian," 
by  Ethel  F.  McCollough ;  "How  our  city  se- 
cured an  increased  appropriation,"  by  Charles 
McCarthy;  "The  New  York  City  budget,"  by 
Lutie  E.  Stearns. 

The  Playground,  November,  contains  "The 
place  and  limitations  of  government  with  ref- 
erence to  recreation,"  by  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Gulick ;  "Report  of  committee  on  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  a  playground :" 
"Best  form  of  .administration  for  play- 
grounds,' by  Joseph  Lee,  and  other  interesting 
information  concerning  the  work  of  the  play- 
grounds. 
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Special  Libraries,  September,  contains 
"Technology  notes  and  references,"  by  Jos- 
eph L.  Wheeler;  "Public  affairs,  notes  and 
references,"  by  John  A.  Lapp. 

For  Folke-og  Barneboksamlinger,  vol.  4, 
no.  3,  July-September,  1910,  prints  the  inter- 
esting letter  of  Bj.  Bjornson  of  September, 
1891,  in  which  he  offered  his  private  library 
to  the  Parish  of  Storelvdalen,  where  he  spent 
part  of  his  eventful  life.  Mr.  Nyhuus  deals 
with  certain  phases  of  the  Norwegian  public 
library  movement  and  other  efforts  for  the 
wider  dissemination  of  knowledge,  while  Mr. 
Haffner  reviews  recent  Norwegian  literature 
dealing  with  the  United  States.  There  are 
other  book  reviews  besides  the  usual  news 
from  the  field.  J.  D. 

Revista  delle  Biblioteche  e  degli  Archil  i, 
April-May,  1910,  gives,  besides  its  notes  and 
news  of  recent  happenings  in  the  library 
world,  the  report  of  the  Free  Library  for 
Elementary  Schools  in  Florence  covering  the 
year  1909-10,  and  a  continuation  of  the  index 
of  manuscript  codexes  in  the  Biblioteca  Am- 
brosiana,  by  Ambrogio  M.  Amelli  (H.  M.  L.). 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIES 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year 
ending  March  31,  1910.)  Added  5037  to 
central  lib.,  1183  to  East  Cambridge  branch, 
966  to  North  Cambridge  branch;  total  86,421. 
Issued,  home  use  310,394. 

The  circulation  for  the  year  shows  a  de- 
crease of  5561  volumes  from  the  figures  of 
the  preceding  year.  This  loss  is  attributed 
to  the  closing  of  the  central  library  during 
four  weeks  of  summer.  Fewer  popular  books 
have  been  supplied  to  the  central  library 
during  the  year,  owing  to  the  meagre  book 
appropriation.  The  newer  North  Cambridge 
branch  continues  to  draw  away  patronage 
from  the  central  library. 

As  compensation  for  the  partial  closing  of 
the  library  during  the  summer,  borrowers 
were  allowed  to  take  out,  for  that  period,  as 
many  as  five  books  on  one  card,  among 
which  was  included  only  one  book  of  recent 
fiction. 

Probably  the  important  event  of  the  year 
was  the  renovation  of  the  interior  of  the 
central  library.  No  repairs  having  been  made 
in  the  interior  of  the  library  during  the  20 
years  of  its  existence,  the  need  for  them 
was  imperative.  During  the  summer  a  thor- 
ough sifting  and  classification  of  accumulated 
books  and  pamphlets  was  completed. 

In  accordance  with  the  offer,  received  in 
February,  1909,  of  an  annual  gift  of  $50 
worth  of  books  from  members  of  the  Hough- 
ton  family  in  memory  of  Henry  Oscar 
Houghton,  senior  and  junior  of  the  name,  the 
first  choice  for  the  year  was  made  in  May 
following.  Under  the  somewhat  special  con- 
ditions of  this  offer  (and  unique  memorial) 
all  books  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  list  of 


the  Houghton  MifHin  Company,  at  the  prices 
therein  named. 

Chicago  (III.)  'Art  Institute  L.  (Rpt.— 
year  ending  June  I,  1910.  Added  669  bound 
v  (103  for  the  architectural  division,  and  in- 
clude no  in  the  department  of  decorative 
design,  119  in  the  sections  of  drawing  and 
painting). 

Issued  5052  v.,  of  which  3530  were  issued 
to  students  of  architecture  and  design  for 
class  room  use,  and  1522  for  home  use.  This 
latter  number  is  much  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore, because  during  this  year  the  practice 
has  grown  of  extending  what  we  call  "over- 
night privileges"  on  a  great  many  of  the 
books  which  do  not  really  belong  in  the  Cir- 
culating Department. 

The  collection  of  small  photographs  now 
numbers  5698,  of  which  507  were  added  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  lantern  slide  collection  has 
received  1098  additions  and  now  numbers 
6665,  divided  as  follows:  painting,  2148;  ar- 
chitecture, 1875;  sculpture,  1378;  minor  arts, 
563 ;  views,  442 ;  perspective,  163 ;  unclassified, 
96.  The  records  of  circulation  show  a  total 
of  8449,  of  which  1499  were  drawn  by  people 
not  connected  with  the  Art  Institute.  "As 
arranged  last  year  such  borrowers  have  been 
charged  a  rental  fee  of  five  cents  per  slide, 
and  our  income  from  this  source  has 
amounted  to  $74-95  for  the  year.  Our  little 
collection  is  an  unusually  interesting  one, 
and  has  been  much  complimented  by  lec- 
turers, but  it  is  very  weak  in  certain  places, 
and  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  ad- 
ditional slides  is  much  to  be  desired.  Nearly 
half  of  this  year's  additions  are  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  John  B.  Sherwood,  whose  generosity 
toward  the  department  is  deeply  appreciated. 
She  has  given  us  all  of  the  beautiful  slides, 
including  many  in  color,  which  she  uses  in 
her  various  series  of  travel  lectures.  Among 
other  donations  to  the  collection  may  be  men- 
tioned Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Aldis'  gift  of  48  slides 
of  modern  sculpture,  and  the  contribution 
from  the  Art  Students'  League  of  23  slides 
of  Spanish  subjects." 

The  pamphlet  collection  has  been  improved 
and  rearranged.  The  clipping  file,  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  which  is  described  in  last  year's 
report,  has  become  an  important  supplement 
to  the  book  collection. 

New  York  P.  L.  During  September  there 
were  16,246  readers  and  visitors  in  the  Astor 
and  Lenox  libraries,  and  2358  volumes  and 
3521  pamphlets  received. 

Newport,  R.  L  Redwood  L.  and  Athe- 
naeum. (26th  rpt.  —  year  ending  July  i,  '10.) 
Added  760;  total  52,500.  Issued,  home  use 
14.901  (fict.  67.2  per  cent). 

The  circulation  numbered  168  volumes  less 
than  for  the  preceding  year. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  F.  P.  L.  (i4th  rpt. — 
year  1009.)  Total  no.  vols.  352,340;  73,001 
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pm.  Issued,  home  use  2,001,239;  no.  of  read- 
ers' cards  in  use  154,203.  Receipts  $239,- 
35945 ;  expenses  $235,887.42. 

Two  branches  were  opened  in  January  — 
the  Chestnut  Hill  and  the  Wissahickon 
branch.  The  Manayunk  branch  had  not  been 
in  existence  quite  a  year  at  the  date  of  this 
report.  But  within  n  months  after  its  open- 
ing 59>724  books  were  circulated  and  2875 
readers'  cards  issued. 

The  public  documents  department  receives 
publications  from  56  countries,  102  states  and 
provinces,  395  cities  and  commercial  bodies. 
During  the  year  36,078  bound  volumes  and 
pamphlets  were  received;  9574  visitors  made 
use  of  the  department  compared  with  7997  for 
1908,  showing  an  increase  of  1577.  The  mu- 
sical department  contains  about  2500  volumes. 
The  periodical  department  added  about  1200 
bound  volumes  during  the  year. 

During  the  year  travelling  libraries  were 
in  use  in  33  fire  stations,  7  police  stations,  2 
telegraph  stations,  and  28  other  places.  The 
circulation  of  embossed  books  in  1909  num- 
bered 17,422  volumes ;  of  these  7249  volumes 
were  sent  out  to  residents  of  Philadelphia; 
of  the  remainder  3548  were  sent  to  readers 
in  Pennsylvania  and  6625  volumes  to  persons 
outside  the  state,  these  being  sent  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society.  The  same  cordial  spirit  between  the 
Society  and  the  library  which  has  now  ex- 
isted for  many  years  marked  the  joint  work 
of  the  two  organizations  during  the  year  1909. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.}  P.  L.  The  new  training 
class,  organized  for  the  full  nine-months' 
course,  began  work  on  Oct.  3,  with  14  mem- 
bers, under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Harriet  P. 
Sawyer. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  place 
travelling  libraries  in  the  fire  engine  houses. 
Institutions  and  organizations  desiring  to 
use  books  in  this  way  should  make  immediate 
application  at  the  office  of  Travelling  Li- 
braries, in  the  Central  Library  building. 

Taunton  (Mass.}  P.  L.  (44th  rpt.  —  year 
1909.)  Added  2202  (mi  by  purchase,  676  by 
gifts)  ;  total  58,131.  Issued,  home  use 
82,917  (fict.  58,249).  Registered  borrowers 
0866  (applied  since  1899).  New  registration 
793.  The  use  of  the  children's  room,  es- 
tablished in  1908,  was  about  34  per  cent,  of 
that  of  the  entire  library. 

Toronto  (Can.)  P.  L.  26th  rpt.  —  year 
1009.)  Added  5597;  total  174,  675.  Receipts 
$74,517.62;  expenditures  $63,662.14  (salaries 
$26,558.99,  binding  $2276.64;  printing  $712, 
stationery  $655.07). 

The  new  reference  library  building  has 
been  the  chief  problem  of  the  year.  The 
moving  of  the  reference  books  was  carefully 
planned  and  well  carried  out  without  con- 
fusion and  without  loss. 

The  moving  of  the  reference  books  gave  an 


opportunity  for  cleaning  and  rearranging  the 
central  library;  10,000  volumes  of  hitherto 
inaccessible  volumes  were  taken  from  the 
basement  and  sent  to  the  reference  library. 
The  old  building  was  overhauled,  but  there  is 
urgent  need  for  a  new  central  building. 
The  new  reference  library  was  opened  Sept.  i. 

In  all  the  branches  of  the  library,  the  "open 
shelf"  system  has  been  adopted. 

The  work  of  the  new  building  is  proving 
satisfactory.  An  exhibit  of  materials  and 
processes  of  book  binding  loaned  by  the 
Newark  Public  Library  has  elicited  much 
interest. 

The  report  includes  a  copy  of  the  portrait 
of  the  late  librarian,  Dr.  Bain,  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  reference  library,  together 
with  the  memorial  tribute  to  him  delivered  on 
that  occasion  by  George  H.  Locke. 

University  of  Chicago  L.  In  anticipation  of 
entering  the  Harper  Memorial  Library  build- 
ing on  its  completion  a  year  hence,  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  recently  made  a 
considerable  number  of  additional  appoint- 
ments to  its  library  staff.  Some  twenty-five 
persons  have  been  added  to  the  Catalog  Di- 
vision, it  being  the  intention  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  soon  as  possible  after  entering  the 
new  building,  to  install  therein  a  complete 
catalog  of  all  the  books  in  all  the  various  li- 
braries of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  these  appointments  two  addi- 
tions have  recently  been  made  to  the  adminis- 
trative staff  of  the  library,  Professor  Ernest 
D.  Burton,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Bib- 
lical and  Patristic  Greek,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  University  a  member  of  the  Library 
Board,  and  for  the  past  eight  years  chairman 
of  the  Faculty  committee  on  University 
buildings,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
University  libraries.  Mr.  James  C.  M.  Han- 
son, Head  of  the  Catalog  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  has  been 
elected  associate  director.  Mr.  Burton's  du- 
ties will  be  entirely  in  the  field  of  general 
administration  and  will  not  involve  the  sur- 
render of  his  position  as  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Biblical  Greek.  Mr. 
Hanson  will  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
work  of  developing  and  administering  the  li- 
brary system  of  the  University.  Note  of 
Mr.  Hanson's  appointment  is  given  on  p.  533. 

Washington  State  College  L.  The  library 
has  issued  a  small  handbook  (1910.  18  p. 
Tt.)  in  which  is  given  rules  of  use  and  ex- 
planations and  suggestions.  A  list  of  periodi- 
cals received  is  included. 
FOREIGN 

Manchester  (Eng.)  P.  F.  Ls.  (s8th  rpt. 
—  year  ending  March  3,  1910.)  Net  addi- 
tions 16,291 ;  total  404,215  (ref.  167,568.  lend- 
ing 236,647).  Borrowers'  cards  issued 
27,833;  cards  in  force  75,620:  total  no.  read- 
ers and  borrowers  2,439,047.  Issued,  home 
use  1,481,175.  The  Henry  Watson  music 
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library  and  collection  of  musical  instrument 
now  numbers  33,000  volumes  besides  a  large 
collection  of  choral  music. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  branch 
at  Crumpsall  was  laid  Oct.  26. 

Munich.  Libraries.  Borsenblatt  fur  den 
Deutschcn  Buchhandel,  Sept.  ip,  1910,  prints 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  libraries  of  Munich. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


<3ifta  an&  Bequests 


Boston  (Mass.}  P.  L.  By  the  will  oi  the 
late  Mr.  James  L.  Whitney  sums  have  been 
left  to  the  library,  one  of  which  will  be  in- 
vested to  net  a  yearly  income  of  $700,  which 
will  be  used  by  the  library  for  biographical 
works.  Another  sum  is  to  be  invested  until 
the  principal  reaches  $5000,  when  the  income 
will  be  paid  to  sick  employees  of  the  library. 


Virginia  State  L.  By  the  bequest  of  the 
library  of  the  late  John  Dunlop,  the  State 
Library  has  come  into  possession  of  some 
3000  volumes,  many  of  which  are  rare  and  of 
special  value. 

Yale  University  L.  By  the  will  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  L.  Whitney  a  sum  of  money  has 
been  left  to  the  library. 

CARNEGIE    LIBRARY    GIFTS 

April 


CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION.  Handbook 
and  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting, 
1910  (Publications  of  the  California  Libra- 
ry Association,  no.  n.)  Sacramento,  1910. 
66  p.  D. 
Reprinted  from  News  Notes  of  California 

Libraries,  vol.  6,  no.  3,  July,  1910. 

JERSEY  CITY  N.  J.)  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 
Bergen  and  Jersey  City;  an  historical  sou- 
venir of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  found- 

ing  of  Bergen;  prepared  for  the  Free  Pub-  Aprii.    Library  Buildings: 

lie  Library  by  Edmund  W.  Miller.    Jersey  s    Belvidere,  111 $17.500 

r- 4.                                   -r»  Grundy    Center,    Iowa 6,000 

City,    1910.      34  p.   D.  Marshfield,    Mo. 4,000 

PAPER-PRESERVATION.     Borsenblatt   fur   den  g^  PlSSlSf^V:::.™:';  \l'£l 

dcutschen  Buchhandel,  Sept.  8,  quoting  from  Peru,  111 1 5,000 

Berliner    Tageblatt,    reports    that    the   Royal  £e?ina.  _-Sask^  Canada 30,000 

Prussian  Bureau  for  testing  of  materials  has  mikU    Sinl"?! .' '. '. '. '. '. ' '.  *. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '.  '  6,£S 

ascertained  that  the  fears  regarding  the  dur-  Westfield,  Ind 5,000 

ability  of  zapon  as  a  medium  of  preserving  .    onilia,  Onfario 

paper  were  well  founded.    In  searching  for  a  l6    %£&£?  ^faska'. \'.\\\'.\ ' . '.'.  \\'. '.'.'.   '  ^ooo 

substitute,    attention    was    directed    to    zellit,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark 3,000 

which   belongs    to    the    class    of    acetylcellu-  Hollister,  California 10,000 

loses.    This  latter  form  of  combinations  never  ^SSS^^:^.'.::  ".'.".i'.  ^soo 

form  products  of  decomposition  which  might  Owen  Sound,  Ontario 7,500 

have  noxious  effects  on  paper.            F.  W.  Port  Arthur,   Ontario 10,000 

Reading,   Pa 75,00* 

PHILIP,  Alexander  J.     The   libraries,   muse-  Sunnyside,  Wash 5,000 

,                  11      •  Winchester,   III 1,000 

ums    and    art    galleries    year-book,    I9IO-H;  jg     Barberton,   Transvaal     S.   Africa £900 

being    the    third    edition    of    Greenwood's  R^^Rfgif^ng ill 

"British  library  year-book ;"  corrected,  with  Killorgiin,  Ireland 

the  permission  of  the  Library  Association,  28    BealTrton^"  Ontario  .Y.Y.Y.'.Y."  .".!!!  1 .'  I'ooo 

by  the  official  publications  of  the  Library  Gary,  Indiana™^. 50,000 

Association.     286  ip.  8°.     Lond.    Scott    I9IO  Mobile,  Alabama So.'ooo 

Price    5*    net    (post    free,    5*.'  Ad.    home;'  JuneNew  Rich™nd>  Wis" 

$s.  6d.  abroad).  J    Reading,  Pa 25,000 

10     uranborough,    England £200 

The  production   of  the   printed   cata-  Houston,   Texas    (colored   branch) $15,000 

.  17     Sunderland,    England £143 

lOgUC.      Lond.,  Atkinson,  Ltd.,    I9IO.  O.  5/-.  Fulham,   England 255 

By  a  printer's  error  the  price  of  this  vol-  JJ 

ume  was  gi>fen  at  $5  in  the  September  LIBRA-  July. 

RY   JOURNAL,  p.   421.  i     Worcester,  Mass.    (3  branch  buildings).  75,000 

15     Bronson,   Michigan 7,000 

PRINTING,     PICTURE.      In    the    Sammlung  Cabinteely,  Ireland £1,000 

bfeer iss£ed  a  third.  ed^on  °«s.  oSS*v.v. •".•.•.•.•  v.v::: ::: :  *2°,'ooo 

of    C.    Kampmann  s      Die  Osceoia,  Iowa ..'.. i ,000 

graphischen    Kiinste."      In    this    16°    of    174  Powerscourt,  Ireland £600 

pages  the  various  reproductive  processes  used  l6    ^ckJnh^m^EnRland T°'864 

in  printing  pictures  are  described  in  summary  25    Hackney,    London,    England"  &  ranch 

manner,  clear,  although  of  necessity  technical.  building) 3,000 

The  illustrations  help  the  text  and  the  price  Deptford ,  London,  England 3,000 

(8f\  r>f^n«;/Y-\    '     i                                               T-    vir  Lincoln,    England 10,000 

(»0  pfennig)   is  low.                                        F.  W.  Llanddeiniolen,    Wales 1,5.0 
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6g'Coventry,     England £10,000 

Iron   Gray,  Scotland 

Laurens.   Iowa ?3°° 

Marshfield,  Mo 1,000 

New  Richmond,   Wis 2.000 

Thankerton,    Scotland £2: 

17     Warren    Township,    Illinois $5,000 

Savannah.  Georgia   (colored  branch)...  12,000 

30     Bray,  Ireland £2°° 

Muskegee,  Okla $4S,ooo 

Sept. 

9     Guildtown,    Scotland £260 

26    Preston,  Ontario $2,000 

Coachford,  Ireland £150 

Total  new  gifts  for  United  States  and  Canada: 
20  new    gifts    (including    31    new    build- 
ings)    $603,500 

15  increases  to  previous  gifts 84,300 

$687,800 

Total  gifts ;  for  United  Kingdom  and  South 
Africa: 

12  new  gifts  for  building $174,700 

9  increases    to     previous    gifts 
(including    i    new   build- 
ing)      40,635 


Total  Library  gifts,   April  to  Sept.    (1910) 

inclusive: 

41  new   gifts    (comprising   43    new   build- 
ings). 
24  increases   (including  i   new  building). 

Total    new    buildings    44. 


$215.335 


$903.135 


librarians 


HALL,  Edward  Winslow,  librarian  of  Colby 
College,  Waterville,  Maine,  since  1873,  died 
on  Sept.  8  at  his  home  in  Waterville.  Dr. 
Hall  was  born  in  1840  and  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city. 
He  entered  Colby  in  1858  and  graduated  with 
honor  in  1862.  The  year  after  his  graduation 
he  taught  in  Oread  Institute,  Worcester, 
Mass.  He  was  then  appointed  as  requisition 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton,  Secretary  of  War,  where  he  had  charge 
of  books  and  accounts  pertaining  to  expendi- 
tures authorized  by  the  War  Department, 
amounting  to  several  hundred  million  dollars 
annually.  Later  he  became  requisition  clerk 
in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Dr.  Hall  was  in  Washington  at  the  time 
of  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln.  He  always  regarded 
his  employment  in  Washington  as  temporary 
and  continued  his  linguistic  studies  in  which 
he  took  great  delight.  When  the  professor- 
ship of  modern  languages  was  established  at 
Colby  in  1866,  he  was  the  unanimous  choice 
for  the  place,  although  but  25  years  of  age. 
He  became  the  sixth  member  of  the  faculty. 

In  1872  he  obtained  permission  to  be  absent 
in  Europe  a  part  of  the  academic  year.  He 
was  matriculated  as  a  student  of  philology 
at  Goettingen  and  attended  the  class  of  Pro- 
fessor Thedor  Benfry  in  Sanscrit  and  that  of 
the  late  Professor  Wilhelm  Mueller  in  mod- 
ern languages.  He  visited  the  chief  cities 
of  Germany  and  spent  some  time  in  Paris. 
He  returned  in  1873  and  continued  in  the 


faithful  charge  of  his  department  until  re- 
lieved in  1891,  that  he  might  give  his  entire 
time  to  the  work  of  librarian. 

Dr.  Hall  in  his  long  years  of  devoted  ser- 
vice built  up  the  library  from  a  9000  volume 
collection  to  a  collection  of  over  47,000.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
American  Library  Association  and  a  founder 
of  the  Maine  Pedagogical  Society,  being  also 
its  president  in  1888. 

The  Colby  Echo,  Oct.  12,  is  a  memorial 
number  to  Dr.  Hall. 

HANSON,  James  C  M.,  head  of  the  Catalog 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  since 
1897,  has  been  appointed  associate  director 
of  the  libraries  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Hanson  has  been  engaged  exclusively 
in  library  work  for  20  years,  and  has  achieved 
a  position  of  distinction  among  librarians  of 
the  country.  He  will  devote  himself,  on  his 
appointment  to  his  new  post,  to  the  work  of 
developing  and  administering  the  library  sys- 
tem of  the  University.  Mr.  Hanson  was 
born  in  Norway  in  1865,  but  received  his  ed- 
ucation in  this  country.  Having  been  gradu- 
ated from  college  in  1882  he  pursued  gradu- 
ate studies  from  1882-1884,  was  a  teacher 
in  Chicago  from  1884-1888,  and  a  graduate 
student  in  History,  Economics  and  Romance 
Languages  at  Cornell  University  from  1888- 
1890,  and  for  part  of  1892.  He  began  his 
career  at  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago 
under  Dr.  W.  F.  Poole  in  1890.  In  1893  he 
was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  catalog 
department  of  the  library  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  going  from  there  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  Catalog  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  In  this  position  he  has  achieved 
a  standing  as  a  cataloger  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  any  member  of  the  profession  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  Mr.  Hanson  has  been 
a  member  of  the  American  Library  Associ- 
ation since  1893.  From  1900-1908,  as  chair- 
man of  its  committee  on  catalog  rules,  he 
conducted  the  negotiations  with  the  British 
Library  Association.  He  also  compiled  and 
edited  the  catalog  rules  published  in  1908 
in  two  editions,  an  American  edition  by  the 
Publishing  Board  of  the  American  Library 
Association  and  a  British  edition  by  the 
Library  Association  of  Great  Britain.  He  has 
been  a  contributor  to  various  library  and  bib- 
liographic journals.  Among  Mr.  Hanson's 
qualifications  for  his  new  position  is  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  15  languages,  four  of 
which  he  writes  and  speaks  as  well  as  reads. 

Cataloging  an&  Classification 

BOSTON  (MASS.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES.  Cata- 
logue of  the  Allen  A.  Brown  collection  of 
music  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  v.  2,  pt.  i:  (Hi-Lieblich.)  Bost, 
1910.  F.  Price  $i  per  pt. 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  Bulletin  of  informa- 
tion. List  of  theses  submitted  by  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  Columbia  University,  1872-1910. 
N.  Y.  City,  Columbia  University.  51  p.  O. 

—  List  of  Columbia  publications  available 
for  distribution,  1910.  N.  Y.,  Columbia 
University.  8  p.  D. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS.  Classification  :  Class 
G,  Geography,  Anthropology,  Sports  and 
games;  printed  as  manuscript.  Wash., 
Gov't  Printing  Office,  1910.  128  p.  O.  20  c. 
For  sale  by  the  Supt.  of  Docs.,  Gov't  Print- 
ing Office. 

--  Classification  :     Class     T,     Technology  ; 
printed  as  manuscript.    Wash.,  Gov't  Print- 
ing Office,  1910.    303  p.  O.  35  c. 
For  sale  by  the   Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. 

-  Classification:  Class  U,  Military  science, 
printed  as  manuscript.    Wash.,  Gov't  Print- 
ing Office,  1910.    93  p.  O.     Price  15  c. 

-  Classification  :    Class    V,    Naval    science 
printed  as  manuscript.    Wash.,  Gov't  Print- 
Office,  1910.     106  p.  O.    Price  20  c. 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office. 

UNITED  STATES.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Library.  Monthly  Bulletin,  August,  1910. 
(v.  i,  no.  8.)  230  p.  D..  Wash.,  Gov't 
Printing  Office,  1910. 


ASTROLOGY.  Heeg,  J.  Catalogus  codicum 
astrologorum  graecorum.  V.  3,  Codicum 
romanorum  pars  tertia.  Bruxelles,  La- 
mertin,  1910.  In-8,  viii-i6o  p.  6  fr. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING.  Robbins,  E.  C.,  comp. 
Selected  articles  on  a  central  bank  of  the 
United  States.  Minneapolis,  H.  W.  Wil- 
son, 1910.  8+182  p.  12°,  (Debaters'  hdbk. 
ser.)  $i  net. 
Bibliography  (9  p.). 

BIOGRAPHY.    McTurnan,  Lawrence.    The  per- 
sonal equation;  with  an  introd.  by  Ja.  L. 
Hughes.     N.   Y.,   Moffat,   Yard,   1910.     c. 
248  p.  D.  cl.,  $1.25  net. 
Bibliography    (27^  p.). 

BOTANY.  Coulter,  J:  Merle,  and  Chamber- 
lain, C  :  Jos.  Morphology  of  gymnosperms  ; 


with  462  figures.  Chic.,  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press,  [1910.]  c.  11+458  p.  O.  cl.,  $4  net. 
Bibliography  (21  p.). 

-  Stevens,  F.  L.,  and  Hall,  J.  G.    Diseases 
of  economic  plants.    N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1910. 
c.     io-j-513  P-  il-  por.  D.  cl.,  $2  net 
References    in    footnotes. 

BOURBON,  Charles  Due  de.  Hare,  Christopher. 
Charles  de  Bourbon,  High  Constable  of 
France,  "The  Great  Condottiere" ;  with  a, 
photogravure  front,  and  16  other  illustra- 
tions. N.  Y.,  J.  Lane,  1911,  [1910.]  16+ 
360  p.  tabs.,  O.  cl.,  $4  net. 
"Authorities  (4^  p.). 

BUTTERFLIES.  Eltringham,  H.  African  mi- 
metic butterflies ;  being  descriptions  and  il- 
lustrations of  the  principal  known  instances 
of  mimetic  resemblances  in  the  rhopalocera 
of  the  Ethiopian  region;  together  with  an 
explanation  of  the  Mullerian  and  Batesian 
theories  of  mimicry,  and  some  account 
of  the  evidences  on  which  these  theories 
are  based;  with  10  coloured  plates  and  a 
map.  [N.  Y.,  Oxford  Univ.  Press,]  1910. 
136  p.  F.  cl.,  $15. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 

CASSINO,  ITALY.  Traversa,  Ant.  Inventario 
delle  pergamene  rinvenute  nell'archivo  no- 
tarile  distrettuale  di  Cassino,  con  la  ripro- 
duzione  e  trascrizione  di  cinque  documenti 
scelti  come  saggio  della  raccolta.  Cas- 
sino, L.  Ciolfi,  1909.  In-8,  ix-255  p. 

CHEMISTRY.      Thorpe,    Sir    E.      History    of 
chemistry.     In  2  v.    v.  2,  From  1850-1910. 
N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1910.    c.    9+202  p.  por.  S. 
(History  of  the  sciences.)  cl.,  75  c.  net. 
Bibliography   (4  p.). 

CLEOPATRA,  \Queen  of  Egypt.    Sergeant,  P.  W. 
Cleopatra  of  Egypt:   antiquities'  queen  of 
romance.     N.  Y.,  Dodd,  Mead,  1910.     14+ 
343  p.  pis.  pors.  map,  O.  cl,  $4  net. 
Authorities,  ancient  and  modern  (2  p.). 

CONSCIOUSNESS.  Bergson,  Henri  Louis.  Time 
and  free  will;  an  essay  on  the  immediate 
data  of  consciousness ;  tr.  by  F.  L.  Pogson. 
N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1910.  23+252  p.  8°,  (Li- 
brary of  philosophy;  ed.  by  J.  H.  Muir- 
head.)  cl.,  $2.75  net. 
Bibliography. 

DENTAL  LITERATURE.  An  index  of  current 
dental  literature  is  about  to  be  issued  by 
the  Illinois  Dental  Society. 
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EDUCATION.  Graves,  Frank  Pierrepont.  A 
histqry  of  education  during  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  transition  to  modern  times.  N.  Y., 
Macmillan,  1910.  c.  15+328  p.  D.  cl.,  $1.10 
net. 
References  at  end  of  chapters. 

ELECTRICITY.  Laporte  (Ind.)  Public  Library. 
List  of  practical  books  in  the  library  on 
electricity,  machine  shop  practice,  foundry 
practice,  plumbing  and  wood-working.  La- 
porte, Ind.  1910.  15  p.  T. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.     Schelling,  F.  E.    Eng- 
lish literature  during  the  lifetime  of  Shake- 
speare.    N.  Y.,  Holt,  1910.     c.     15-1-486  p. 
O.  cl.,  $2.50. 
Bibliography    (31^   p.). 

FRANCE.    Bracq,  J.  C.    France  under  the  Re- 
public.     N.    Y.,    Scribner,    1910.     c.      10+ 
376  p.  O.  cl.,  $1.50  net. 
References  in  footnotes. 

GEOGRAPHY.  Tarr,  R.  S.,  and  McMurry,  F. 
M.  New  geographies.  In  2  bks.  N.  Y., 
Macmillan,  1910.  io-|-268;  14+448  p.  il. 
maps,  8°,  Bk.  i,  complete,  65  c.  net;  Bk.  i, 
pt.  i,  40  c.  net;  pt.  2,  50  c.  net;  Bk.  2,  com- 
plete, $1.10  net;  Bk.  2,  pt.  i,  65  c.  net;  pt.  2, 
65  c.  net. 
Bibliographies. 

GEOLOGY.  Ries,  Heinrich.  Economic  geology, 
with  special  reference  to  the  United  States. 
New  and  rev.  ed.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1910. 
c-  33+589  P-  il-  tabs.,  pis.  maps,  8°,  $3.50 
net. 
Contains  "References." 

HIGHER  CRITICISM  (of  the  Bible).  Duff, 
Archibald  D.D.  History  of  Old  Testament 
criticism.  N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1910.  c.  13+ 
201  p.  il.  pors.  S.  (History  of  the  sciences.) 
75  c. 
Bibliography  (5  p.). 

INSURANCE.  Frankel,  Lee  Kaufer,  and  Daw- 
son,  Miles  Menander.  Workingmen's  in- 
surance in  Europe.  N.  Y.,  Charities  Pub. 
Committee,  1910.  c.  18+477  P-  8°,  (Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  pubs.)  $2.50. 
Bibliography  (8  p.). 

LAMARTINE,  Alphonse  Marie  Louis.  Monnet, 
Camille.  Projet  de  bibliographic  lamar- 
tinienne  frangaise-italienne.  Turin,  S. 
Lattes,  1909.  In-8,  129  p.  4  fr. 

MARIE  AMELIE,   of  France.       Dyson,   C.    C 


The  life  of  Marie  Amelie,  last  queen  of  the 
French,  1782-1866;  with  some  account  of 
the  principal  personages  at  the  courts  of 
Naples  and  France  in  her  time,  and  of  the 
careers  of  her  sons  and  daughters ;  with 
photogravure  portrait,  and  24  other  por- 
traits and  illustrations.  N.  Y.,  Appleton, 
1910.  318  p.  O.  cl.,  $3.50  special  net. 
Bibliography  (2,y2  p.). 

PAINTERS  AND  PAINTING.  De  Groot,  C.  Hof- 
stede.  Catalogue  raisonne  of  the  works  of 
the  most  eminent  Dutch  painters  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  based  on  the  work  of 
J:  Smith  by  C.  Hofstede  De  Groot  (with 
the  assistance  of  Kurt  Freise,  Kurt  Eras- 
mus and  E.  G.  Hawke) ;  tr.  by  E.  G. 
Hawke.  In  10  v.  v.  3.  N.  Y.,  Mac- 
millan, 1910.  14+704  P-  8°,  $7.50  net. 
Bibliography. 

PENNSYLVANIA-GERMANS.  Long,  Harriet  C. 
A  select  bibliography  submitted  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree of  B.L.S.  N.  Y.,  State  Library 
School,  1910.  (In  The  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man, August,  p.  460-476.) 

PERIODICALS*  ITALIAN.  Fumagalli,  G.  La 
stampa  periodica  italiana  all'estero;  indice 
dei  periodici,  tutti  o  in  parte  in  lingua  itali- 
ana, che  si  stampavano  all'estero,  cioe  fuori 
dei  confini  politici  del  Regno,  negli  anni 
1905-1907.  Milano,  tip.  Capriolo  e  Massi- 
mino,  1909.  In-8,  155-xcvi  p.  et  fig. 

PSYCHOLOGY.     Ames,  E.  Scribner.     The  psy- 
chology   of    religious    experience.      Bost, 
Houghton  MifHin,  1910.    c.     11+427  p.  O. 
cl.,  $2.50  net. 
References  in  footnotes. 

Titchener,  E.  B.    A  text-book  of  psychol- 
ogy.    N.   Y.,   Macmillan,   1910.     c.   '96-' 10. 
20+565  p.  D.    cl.,  $2  net. 
References. 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS.  U.  S.  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  Index  to  monthly  catalogue 
United  States  public  documents,  nos.  187- 
189,  July-September,  1910.  7  p.  D.  Wash., 
Gov't  Printing  Office,  1910. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS.  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Library  Commissioners.  Suggestive  list  of 
reference  books  for  small  libraries.  25  p.  D. 

SCHUBERT,  Franz  Peter.  Antcliffe,  H.  Schu- 
bert. N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1910.  72  p.  il.  16°, 
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(Bell's   miniature    ser.   of   musicians.)    cl., 

50  c.  net. 

Bibliography. 

SEWARD,  W.   H.     Hale,   E.   E.,   jr.     Willam 
H.    Seward.      Phil.,    Jacobs,     [1910.]      c. 
388   p.    por.    D.    (American    crisis   biogra- 
phies.)   cl,   $1.25   net. 
Bibliography   (3  p.). 

SHAKESPEARE,  William.  Pollard,  Alfred  W. 
Shakespeare  Folios  and  Quartos;  a  study 
in  the  bibliography  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
(1594-1686).  London,  Methuen,  1909.  In- 
folio,  186  p  .  et  fig.  26  fr.  25. 

SURVEYING.  Trumbull,  L.  W.  A  manual  of 
underground  surveying.  N.  Y.,  McGraw- 
Hill,  1910.  c.  5-10+251  p.  il.  maps, 
diagrs.,  8°,  $3. 

Bibliography  at  end  of  most  of  the  chap- 
ters. 

SYMBOLS.  Jenner,  Mrs.  H.  Christian  sym- 
bolism; with  41  illustrations.  Chic.,  Mc- 
Clurg,  1910.  c.  20+192  p.  pis.  S.  (Little 
books  on  art;  ed.  by  Cyril  Davenport.)  cl., 
$i  net. 
Bibliography  (4  p.). 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING.  Sandiford,  P.  The 
training  of  teachers  in  England  and  Wales. 
N.  Y.,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univ., 
1910.  c.  14+168  p.  tabs.,  8°,  (Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  Univ. ;  Contributions  to 
education.)  $1.50. 
Bibliography  (6  p.). 

TENNYSON,  Alfred,  Lord.     Baker,  Arthur  E. 

A   complete   concordance   to   the    Poetical 

works  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennsyson.     500  p. 

8°.     Taunton,   Eng.,    Barnicott   &    Pearce. 

In  press. 

A  subscription  volume.  Price  one  guinea 
net.  Mr.  Baker  is  the  secretary  and  librarian 
of  the  Taunton  Public  Library. 

Subscribers'  names  will  be  received  by  the 
publishers  or  by  any  bookseller.  After  pub- 
lication the  price  of  the  volume  will  be  in- 
creased to  25  shillings  net. 

UNITED  STATES.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS. 
American  civil  government;  an  outline 
study  for  secondary  schools;  prepared  by 
the  Committee  of  the  New  England  His- 
tory Teachers'  Association.  N.  Y.,  Mac- 
milkn,  1910.  14+102  p.  12°,  bds.,  50  c. 
net;  teachers'  ed.,  cl.,  60  c.  net. 
Bibliography. 


IMPORTANT  SALES  CATALOG 

QtJARiTCH,  Bernard.  A  catalogue  of  rare 
and  valuable  books;  with  a  selection 
of  important  recent  publications.  (No. 
298.)  Lond.,  1910.  48  p.  D. 

•Rotes  ant)  Queries 

CLASSIFICATION. 

To   the  Editor   of   the  Library   Journal,   New  York 
City 

I  have  read  Mr.  Bliss'  article  and  his  new 
classification  scheme  as  well  as  your  editorial. 
I  certainly  shall  not  discuss  the  subject.  May 
I,  however,  ask  if  a  classification  of  books  on 
the  shelves  is  really  necessary  or  useful? 
For  my  part  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  any  close  classification  (any  having  more 
than  loo  classes)  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
space. 
A.  FANTI,  Librarian,  Bureau  of  Standards. 

WANTED  BY  TRINITY  COLLEGE  LIBRARY.— 
Trinity  College  Library  (Cambridge,  Mass.) 
wants  the  following  two  volumes :  "Military 
religions  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  F.  C. 
Woodhouse,  and  "History  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  jury  system,"  by  Lesser.  Ro- 
chester. 1894. 

Xtbrars  Calenfcar 

NOVEMBER 

9-11.  Alabama  L.  A.  7th  annual  meeting. 
Two  night  sessions  will  be  held  at 
Selma  with  a  day  each  at  Judson 
College,  Marion,  and  the  Alabama 
Girls'  Industrial  School,  Montevallo. 

ii.  Special  Ls.  Assoc.    Boston,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  177  Milk  St. 

Program:  President's  address,  John  Cotton 
Dana;  "The  earning  power  of  libraries," 
by  D.  N.  Handy;  Joint  report  on  library 
resources  of  vicinity,  by  G.  W.  Lee. 

DECEMBER 

28.  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Assoc.     Roches- 
ter.    Lib.   section. 

Program:  Morning  session.  The  care  of 
school  lib.,  F,  K  Walter;  Discussion, 
Miss  Mendenhall,  '  Mr.  Wiswell,  Class- 
room libs,  in  elementary  schools,  Claude 
G.  Leland;  The  high  school  lib.,  Gilbert 
O.  Ward,  Cleveland. 

Exhibit  of  various  helps  in  school  lib. 
work. 

Afternoon  session.  The  training  of  teach- 
ers in  the  use  of  books  and  of  the  lib. 
and  in  a  knowledge  of  children's  books, 
James  V.  Sturges,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
(Discussion  led  by  Dr,  J.  Edward  Banta.) 
A  history  teacher's  use  of  the  lib.,  by 
Miss  Charlotte  Faber;  Children's  read- 
ings, by  Miss  Caroline  M.  Hewins;  The 
reading  of  high  school  boys  and  girls,  by 
Percival  Chubb,  Ethical  Culture  School. 
(Discussion  led  by  Dr.  Frank  D.  Boyn- 
ton.) 
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WE  extend  the  right-hand  of  fellowship  to 
the  library  association  of  New  Zealand,  which 
has  recently  been  formed,  possibly  to  some 
extent  under  the  inspiration  taken  back  by 
Mr.  Bailie  from  his  welcome  visit  to  the 
American  Library  Association.  It  is  pleas- 
ant at  least  to  think  that  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  which  in  its  first  year  in- 
spired by  its  existence  the  formation  of  the 
library  association  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
has  also  been  helpful  in  promoting  the  lat- 
est development  in  national  library  organiza- 
tion. As  to  Canada,  our  brethren  over  the 
imaginary  border  are  counted  integral  parts 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  and 
with  the  organization,  which  we  trust  will  be 
brought  about  in  the  near  future,  of  library 
associations  in  Australia  and  South  Africa, 
the  chain  will  be  complete  throughout  Great 
Britain,  her  daughter  republic  and  "self-gov- 
erning dominions."  Both  these  latter  are 
of  large  distances  and  sparse  settlement,  but 
their  cities  and  towns  are  sure  to  be  cen- 
ters of  library  influence,  which  should  be 
cultivated  and  projected  into  the  rural  dis- 
tricts by  such  associations.  Neither  has 
to  face  the  geographical  difficulty  pecu- 
liar to  New  Zealand,  where  the  two  islands 
are  separated  by  a  channel  passage  which 
combines  the  tribulations  of  the  English 
Channel  with  the  terrors  of  the  open  ocean, 
but  the  patriotism  of  New  Zealanders  is  quite 
superior  to  little  trifles  of  that  sort.  No  part 
of  the  globe  has  been  so  remarkable  in  socio- 
logical development  in  the  past  generation  as 
has  New  Zealand  with  its  characteristic  ex- 
periments in  land  taxation,  industrial  progress, 
and  in  other  forms  of  modernism,  and  there 
should  be  no  better  field  in  the  world  for 
library  development.  The  A.  L.  A.  reaches 
the  Pacific  again  this  year,  and  with  the 
growth  of  the  travel  habit  it  may  yet  pay  an 
international  official  visit  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  stopping  on  the  way  to  take 
aboard  the  English  brethren  and  incidentally 
look  in  at  South  Africa. 


LOCAL  library  clubs  would  do  well  to  make 
more  of  their  opportunities  to  further  and 
develop  suitable  exhibits.  The  Long  Island 
Library  Club  at  its  coming  December  meet- 
ing plans  to  give  an  exhibit  of  Christmas 
books  and  at  the  same  time  plans  to  consider 
the  history  and  scope  and  desirability  of  such 
Christmas  exhibits.  In  Los  Angeles  there 
has  recently  been  held  a  city  planning 
conference  in  connection  with  which  the  li- 
brary furnished  an  interesting  exhibit  cover- 
ering  references  on  many  allied  subjects. 
At  the  recent  Illinois  Library  Association 
meeting  an  interesting  address  on  "Auxil- 
iary activities  that  attract,"  by  Louis  J. 
Bailey,  of  Gary,  Ind.,  gave  particular  stress 
to  the  importance  in  the  library  of  club-room 
and  auditorium  use.  The  question  arises,  nat- 
urally, as  to  how  far  it  is  legitimate  for  a 
library  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  an  amuse- 
ment hall,  and  Mr.  Bailey's  proposition  that 
music  recitals,  flower  exhibits,  and  dramatic 
club  plays  should  be  held  in  the  library  audi- 
torium may  be  open  to  criticism.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  important  that  the  modern 
public  library  should  correlate  itself  with  all 
that  makes  for  the  education  of  the  people 
in  its  broadest  aspects  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  culture.  

To  those  who  follow  the  trend  of  mod- 
ern thought  it  is  evident  that  the  tend- 
ency towards  higher  education  through 
recreation  is  on  the  increase.  The  book 
is  no  longer  the  chief  factor  that  makes 
for  truer  and  more  vital  living.  With  it 
there  must  be  reckoned  the  illustrated  lec- 
ture, the  story,  the  musical  and  dramatic  club, 
and  physical  culture  and  bodily  exercise  in 
its  rapid  recent  development,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  comes  the  renaissance  of  the 
folk-dance,  a  subject  to  which  Mr.  Gulick  has 
recently  contributed  a  work  full  of  sugges- 
tions to  the  playground  worker.  With  the 
rapid  increase  and  development  of  educa- 
tional phenomena,  it  is  for  the  library  to  con- 
sider carefully  what  part  it  has  to  play  in  the 
development  of  the  civic  and  intellectual  con- 
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sciousness  of  the  people.  How  far  should 
the  library  extend  its  activities  beyond  the 
printed  page?  Is  the  supply  of  literature 
itself  upon  all  matters  related  to  education 
the  aim  and  end  of  the  library's  responsibil- 
ity, or  does  its  connection  with  civic,  social, 
and  intellectual  life  involve  a  wider  recogni- 
tion of  the  varied  activities  within  each  field 
of  interest  ?  Contributions  bearing  upon  these 
questions  will  be  a  feature  within  the  JOUR- 
NAL'S columns  for  1911. 

THE  Special  Libraries  Association  is  doing 
much  to  justify  its  existence,  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  which  some  had  doubts.  Mr.  Dana's 
address,  read  at  the  recent  meeting  in 
Boston  and  printed  in  this  number,  makes 
a  vigorous  and  effective  appeal  for  such  spe- 
cial libraries  as  that  which  he  has  himself 
developed  in  Newark,  on  business  lines,  and 
of  which  there  are  good  examples  in  special 
lines  of  industry,  such  as  that  in  the  offices 
of  the  Stone  and  Webster  electrical  con- 
struction firm  in  Boston.  The  business 
branch  of  the  Newark  Public  Library  is  cer- 
tainly well  worth  consideration  as  a  possible 
part  of  the  library  system  in  our  great  cities. 
Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  include  in  such 
a  branch  fiction  and  general  literature  may 
be  a  muted  question,  though,  of  course,  in 
this  respect  such  a  branch  may  be  regarded 
as  a  delivery  station  at  a  convenient  point 
from  which  readers  may  take  books  for  home 
reading.  But  the  point  of  the  business  branch 
is  to  give  to  the  business  man  the  actual  facts 
and  figures  that  he  may  need  at  any  hour  in 
the  course  of  every-day  business,  and  to  have 
it  right  at  his  hand.  A  glance  over  the  cate- 
gories of  books  which  Mr.  Dana  mentioned 
will  show  that  there  is  here  an  important 
field,  perhaps  covered  in  many  larger  libra- 
ries, but  more  often  covered  up  by  the  vast 
array  of  books  in  other  departments.  A 
fact  about  a  detail  in  the  German  tariff  or  the 
restrictions  of  importations  into  that  coun- 
try may  be  of  crucial  importance  and  value 
to  a  merchant  in  determining  as  to  a  pur- 
chase or  sale,  or  to  a  manufacturer  in  making 
up  his  factory  orders.  Wherever  there  is  a 
local  industry  the  local  library  should  special- 
ize on  that,  as  with  respect  to  silks  in  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  or  hats  in  Danbury,  Conn.  It  is 
of  course  only  the  larger  cities  that  can  have 
business  branches,  but  smaller  libraries  in 


industrial  centers  may  well  take  a  hint  from 
Mr.  Dana's  suggestive  paper. 

MR.  DANA'S  statement  as  to  the  use,  or  lack 
of  use,  of  books  as  tools  in  colleges  and  high 
schools  may  seem  to  some  an  over-statement, 
yet  there  is  only  too  much  truth  in  it,  and  a 
good  deal  of  emphasis  may  well  be  laid  on  it.« 
The  change  from  old-fashioned  industries  in 
general  to  modern  factories  has  been  devel- 
oped, if  it  has  not  been  caused,  by  the  im- 
mense variety  of  tools,  with  which  the  mod- 
ern workshop  or  factory  is  nowadays 
equipped.  By  analogy  the  modern  scholar, 
like  the  workman,  must  first  of  all  know 
his  tools;  but  while  the  workman  need 
only  know  cne  tool,  the  scholar  must  be 
equipped  to  know  all  the  tools  that  books 
should  become  to  him.  And  this  use  of 
tools  is  as  labor  saving  in  mental  as  it  is 
in  industrial  affairs.  That  is  the  chief  use  of 
school  and  college  training.  It  gives  the 
man  who  works  with  his  brain  full  command 
of  the  resources  that  books  afford  him.  The 
mere  ability  to  know  where  to  find  a  fact 
in  books,  or  where  to  find  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple behind  a  series  of  facts,  is  in  itself 
a  large  equipment.  The  school  or  college 
which  fails  to  give  its  students  knowledge 
of  book-tools  is  condemning  them  to  much 
waste  of  time  in  after  life  —  not  to  speak 
of  the  mental  development  which  is  in  itself 
a  necessary  sequence  of  library  study. 


THERE  has  been  much  focusing  of  public 
opinion  on  the  desirability  of  a  general  par- 
cels post,  to  the  need  of  which  the  express 
strikes  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  have 
given  direct  evidence.  Librarians  who  have 
been  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  a  "li- 
brary post"  should  not  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  when  Congress  meets  this 
month,  of  emphasizing  to  the  senators  from 
their  state  and  the  representative  from  the 
district  the  library  advantages  which  would 
come  from  a  parcels  post,  perhaps  as  an  in- 
termediate step  toward  the  library  post  proper. 
Many  libraries  will  have  received  the  speech 
of  Representative  Sulzer,  of  New  York,  in  re- 
spect to  a  parcels  post  in  advocacy  of  a  bill 
which  gives  such  a  post  at  extremely  low 
rates.  Such  rates  may  not  be  practicable  at 
the  start,  but  as  an  initial  step  any  kind  of 
parcels  post  will  be  so  much  gain. 
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THE  USE  OF  PRINT  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  AFFAIRS* 
By   JOHN    COTTON    DANA,   Librarian,   Free    Public   Library,  Newark,   N.   J. 


THE  principal  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant high  schools  in  New  York  City  told 
his  associates,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  that  high 
school  principals  and  teachers  do  not  realize 
the  value  of  knowledge  of  the  use  of  books 
and  libraries  either  to  themselves  or  to  their 
pupils ;  and  that  they  do  not  have  that  knowl- 
edge themselves,  and  consequently  cannot 
impart  it  to  their  pupils,  even  if  they  would. 

Recent  investigations  of  my  own,  supple- 
mented by  the  observations  of  others,  show 
that  college  presidents  and  college  professors 
do  not  realize  the  value  of  their  libraries; 
do  not  maintain  or  house  them  properly;  do 
not  make  adequate  use  of  them;  do  not  im- 
press their  students  with  the  importance  of 
skill  in  using  books  and  libraries,  and  do  not 
insist  that  that  skill  be  acquired  in  the  four 
years  of  the  college  course. 

The  second  of  these  two  statements,  that 
concerning  college  .presidents  and  professors, 
of  course,  in  large  measure  explains  the  first. 

Why  this  state  of  things  exists  in  academic 
circles,  where  one  would  suppose  that  the  su-. 
preme  importance  of  the  printed  page  over 
all  other  educational  tools  would  be  fully 
realized,  I  do  not  attempt  to  show. 

Men  of  affairs  are  making  use  of  print  to 
improve  their  enterprises,  broaden  their 
fields  of  work  and  increase  their  own  efficien- 
cy to  an  extent  that  few  of  us  realize. 

I  do  not  burden  you  with  figures  showing 
the  wonderful  growth  in  recent  years  of  that 
part  of  the  printing  business  which  has  to 
do  with  manufacture,  trade  and  transporta- 
tion. It  is  enough  to  say  that  that  growth, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  growth  of 
printing  in  the  field  of  letters,  fine  arts  and 
education,  is  rapid  almost  beyond  belief. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  fact  that 
the  academic  mind,  nourished  on  books  and 
absolutely  dependent  on  them  for  its  develop- 
ment, has  fallen  far  short  in  recent  years  of 
the  practical  mind,  in  the  application  of 
printed  things  to  further  its  own  develop- 
ment and  the  development  of  the  work  in 
which  it  is  engaged. 

One    may   note    an   interesting   illustration 

*  Read  before  the  Special  Libraries  Association, 
Boston,  November,  1910. 


of  the  truth  of  this  statement  in  the  fact 
that  the  whole  vast  business  of  education  in 
this  country  does  not  produce  one  journal 
relating  to  its  field  in  general  which  a  lay- 
man of  average  intelligence  finds  at  once 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Grant  for  purposes  of  argument  the  truth 
of  the  statement  already  made  and  you  will 
see  that  it  follows  naturally  that  librarians 
and  other  education  workers,  being  nourished 
largely  on  academic  ideas,  follow  academic 
methods  and  fail  fully  to  realize,  to  make  use 
of,  and  to  help  to  promote  the  development 
of  that  custom  of  gaining  profit  from  printed 
things,  which  is  spreading  so  rapidly  in  the 
world  of  affairs. 

To  illustrate  briefly  this  last  point,  let 
me  say  that  in  not  more  than  six  of  the  thou- 
sands of  high  schools  of  this  country  do  we 
find  a  library  adequate  to  the  school,  in 
quarters  adequate  for  its  proper  use,  presided 
over  by  a  librarian  adequately  equipped  for 
the  task,  and  adequately  used  by  the  teach- 
ers in  the  school. 

Again,  in  not  more  than  three  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  country  do  we 
find  a  library  which  is  at  once  adequately 
housed,  adequately  administered,  and  ade- 
quately used  by  the  professors  as  a  tool  for 
training  their  students  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  books  and  other  printed  things. 

Examples  could  be  cited  and  -facts  given. 
It  is  enough,  perhaps,  to  ask  you  to  add  to- 
gether the  expenditures  of  Harvard  in  the 
past  20  years  for  laboratories,  museums, 
gymnasiums  and  athletic  grounds  and  set  the 
total  beside  the  sum  spent  on  its  library.  Or, 
you  can  consider  my  own  college,  Dart- 
mouth, its  total  for  museums  and  athletic 
grounds,  and  its  library  never  yet  properly 
developed  and  now  turned  over  to  a  group 
of  professors  to  manage  as  a  side  issue  in 
their  work. 

Once  again  to  return  to  our  argument,  no 
public  library  in  the  country  in  any  of  our 
great  cities,  has,  to  my  knowledge,  estab- 
lished in  the  center  of  practical  affairs  in  that 
city,  a  branch,  adequately  housed,  adequately 
supplied  with  material  applicable  to  business 
affairs  and  adequately  administered  by  a 
skilled  librarian. 
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I  make  no  exception,  in  this  latter  state- 
ment, of  the  very  modest  and  very  young 
and  as  yet  very  incomplete  branch  in  New- 
ark about  which  I  am  to  tell. 

I  arn  a  great  believer,  and  long  have  been, 
in  Emerson's  saying  that  the  greatest  civil- 
izer  after  all  is  selfish,  huckstering  trade.  I 
have  long  felt  that  business  runs  the  world, 
and  the  world  gets  civilized  only  as  it  learns 
and  puts  in  practice  principles  tried  and 
proved  successful  in  business. 

Statements  like  this,  are,  of  course,  to  be 
looked  at  by  the  wise  man  in  the  light  of  the 
lamp  of  his  own  learning.  He  may  be 
trusted  not  to  forget,  as  he  looks  at  them, 
the  importance  of  ideas  other  than  those 
set  up  and  practiced  by  men  of  affairs;  the 
importance  of  the  products  of  the  minds  of 
men  of  letters,  and  of  the  patient  students 
of  the  sciences;  and,  perhaps  above  all,  the 
importance  of  ability  to  see  all  things,  and 
especially  the  world  of  affairs  itself,  as  il- 
lumined by  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land. 

But,  after  the  wise  man  has  qualified  Em- 
erson's statement  as  in  the  light  of  his  mod- 
est learning,  he  will  see  that  selfish,  huck- 
stering trade  has  its  own  good  eminence 
among  the  factors  that  make  for  civilization. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  when  our  business 
branch  was  established,  we  did  not  have  in 
mind  all  of  the  matters  concerning  acade- 
mic constraint,  men  of  affairs  and  the  vast 
importance  of  print  which  I  have  briefly  pre- 
sented to  you.  I  had  long  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  public  library  lays  too  great 
emphasis  on  academic  things;  not  absolutely, 
but  relatively.  I  had  long  believed  that 
there  is  in  the  field  of  everyday  affairs  a 
vast  amount  of  helpful  material;  material 
which  men  working  in  that  field  would  find 
useful,  and  would  use  freely  if  it  could  be 
gathered,  mastered,  indexed  and  placed  close 
to  their  hands.  With  thoughts  like  these  in 
view,  we  began  in  Newark  as  soon  as  we 
had  funds  for  the  purpose,  in  a  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  in  a  busy  street,  within  a  few 
steps  of  the  business  center  of  the  city,  to 
collect  the  printed  material  which  we  thought 
would  attract  men  of  affairs  and  would  be 
used  by  them.  No  sooner  had  we  entered 
upon  this  work  of  collecting  material  of  the 
kind  that  may  very  inadequately  be  charac- 
terized as  "business,"  than  we  discovered  that 


its  quantity  is  very  much  greater  than  we  had 
supposed,  and  that  to  collect  it,  arrange  it, 
and  make  it  easily  accessible,  is  work  that 
libraries  have  taken  up  to  a  slight  extent 
only  and  that  we  would  find  it  in  conse- 
quence extremely  difficult.  In  our  endeavor 
to  secure  helpful  information  along  this  line 
we  inspected  two  or  three  libraries,  like  that 
of  the  Commercial  Museum  of  Philadelphia, 
and  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  and 
the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City. 
Visits  to  these  collections  led  us  to  ask 
for  information  from  other  similar  libraries 
of  affairs,  the  names  of  which  we  learned 
of  here  and  there.  Out  of  these  inquiries 
grew,  much  more  rapidly  than  those  to  whom 
it  was  first  suggested  thought  possible,  this 
present  Special  Libraries  Association. 

The  breadth  and  importance  of  the  field 
of  business  print,  of  printed  things  helpful 
to  men  in  public  and  private  business,  is  very 
much  larger  than  I  dreamed  of  its  being. 
This  association  has  brought  to  light  an  in- 
terest in  this  field,  and  a  skill  in  cultivating 
certain  aspects  of  it,  far  beyond  my  own 
expectations,  and  I  believe,  far  beyond  the 
expectations  of  those  first  intimately  con- 
cerned with  it.  Naturally,  I  do  not  look 
upon  myself  as  in  any  sense  whatever  the 
discoverer  or  originator  of  the  Special  Libra- 
ries Association  or  of  the  field  it  covers. 
It  will,  therefore,  not  be  said  that  I  exalt 
my  own  work  when  I  say  that  no  movement 
in  the  library  field  in  recent  years  can  com- 
pare in  importance  with  that  which  has  thus 
far  reached  the  very  modest  results  of  a  Spe- 
cial Libraries  Association,  a  little  monthly 
journal,  and  a  few  meetings  like  this  here 
to-day. 

The  business  branch  of  the  Newark  Li- 
brary is,  as  I  have  said,  a  few  steps  from  the 
business  and  trolley  center  of  the  city.  It 
occupies  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  on  a 
street  not  much  used  for  heavy  traffic,  but 
greatly  used  as  a  thoroughfare  by  pedestri- 
ans, men  and  women  from  great  office  build- 
ings in  or  near  it.  The  floor  space  of  the 
branch  is  3000  sq.  feet.  The  ceiling  is  high. 
The  rather  inadequate  lighting  is  supple- 
mented when  necessary  during  the  day  by 
an  abundance  of  electric  lights.  The  accom- 
modations for  readers  and  students  in  the 
way  of  tables  and  chairs  are  simple  but 
comfortable.  No  children  are  allowed  to 
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enter.  A  good  collection  of  books  in  the 
field  of  fiction  and  general  literature  such 
as  all  conventional  branch  libraries  have,  is 
kept  on  hand,  to  meet  the  demand  that  nat- 
urally conies  from  persons  who  are  visiting 
the  center  of  the  city  and  do  not  care  to 
take  a  special  trip  on  the  trolley  at  a  cost  of 
10  cents,  to  the  main  building  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  away.  All  the  books,  gen- 
eral and  special,  are  lent  on  the  average  more 
times  in  a  year  than  those  of  any  branch  in 
a  large  city  that  we  have  statistics  for. 

Let  me  say  here  that  libraries  like  those  of 
Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  which 
have  their  main  buildings  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  business  center  of  their  respective 
cities,  may  consider  themselves  particularly 
fortunate.  The  use  made  of  books  in  the  li- 
braries thus  centrally  situated  shows  how 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  general  public  is  the 
presence  of  its  library  in  the  city's  business 
and  trolley  center.  It  shows  also  how  easy  it 
will  be  for  the  libraries  of  these  cities  to  de- 
velop, within  their  main  central  building,  a 
collection  of  business  books  broader  in  scope, 
more  complete  in  details  and  more  generally 
used  than  we  ever  can  hope  to  have  in  our 
modest  branch. 

And  let  me  add  here  another  word,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  has 
happened  to  our  profession  in  the  course  of 
its  prodigious  development  in  the  past 
thirty  years  is  the  spread  of  the  idea  among 
librarians,  trustees,  architects  and  citizens  in 
general,  that  a  city's  collection  of  books 
should  have  for  its  home  a  marble  palace, 
located  far  from  the  city's  center,  and  in 
style  and  construction  suggesting  a  poverty 
of  invention  among  architects  that  we  shall 
never  cease  to  deplore,  representative  as  to 
its  exterior  of  nothing  but  a  religion  that 
is  outworn,  and  adapted  within  to  nothing 
so  well  as  to  the  cult  of  that  same  outworn 
religion. 

The  proper  place  for  the  city's  library 
is  in  that  city's  center.  In  time,  when  busi- 
ness rules  in  library  construction,  the  proper 
home  for  a  city's  library  will  be  found  to 
be  a  centrally  located  building  adapted  to 
the  storage  and  use  of  books  and  other 
printed  things. 

I  have  already,  by  implication  told  you 
what  we  have  collected  for  use  in  the  busi- 
ness branch,  rather  what  it  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  collect,  for  the  gathering  has  only 


just  begun.  We  have  touched  the  margin 
only  of  a  large  field  of  printed  things,  a  field 
not  yet  thoroughly  explored  by  members 
of  our  craft. 

I  will  run  over  very  briefly  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  the  material  we  are  gath- 
ering, first  calling  your  attention  again  to 
the  fact  that  the  work  of  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging is  in  its  early  stages  and  frankly 
admitting  that  difficulties  we  meet  in  dis- 
covering and  collecting  and  preparing  it 
are  quite  possibly  due  chiefly  to  our  ignorance 
than  to  the  fact  that  such  work  has  not 
somewhere  been  already  well  done. 

Of  directories  we  have  nearly  500.  These 
include  those  of  American  and  foreign  cities, 
telephone  circuits  and  the  trades.  They 
cover  the  important  persons  and  firms  in 
several  thousand  towns  and  cities.  They 
were  used  by  300  persons  per  month  three 
years  ago,  now  by  about  1300. 

Of  all  these,  except  the  telephonic  ones 
we  are  making  a  descriptive  list  on  loose 
leaf  ledger  sheets;  a  list  which  will  include 
not  only  the  directories  we  have,  but  also 
such  of  those  we  have  not  as  we  think  may 
be  the  subjects  of  inquiry. 

Our  collection  of  several  thousand  manu- 
facturers' catalogs,  now  in  the  main  library, 
will  soon  be  placed  in  the  branch.  It  will 
here  be  quite  near  the  city's  factory  center 
as  well  as  its  commercial  center  and  will 
probably  receive  more  use  than  it  now  does. 

Of  U.  S.  government  publications  we  keep 
here  a  selection  which  we  are  enlarging  and 
changing  as  the  demand  indicates.  I  do 
not  need  to  name  the  many  subjects  they 
cover. 

The  later  publications  of  our  own  city, 
county  and  state  with  a  selection  from  those 
of  neighboring  states  and  cities  are,  of  course, 
here.  We  find  certain  documents,  like  Com- 
mon Council  Manuals  of  important  cities  and 
reports  of  State  Bureaus  of  Labor  are  much 
used. 

A  large  case  full  of  the  folders  of  all  im- 
portant railways  is  promised. 

Of  books  relating  to  business,  accounting, 
advertising  and  the  like  we  have  about  500. 

The  reference  books  which  would  be 
looked  for  in  any  library  are  of  course  here, 
about  500  in  number. 

There  are  forty  periodicals  of  a  general 
nature  and  about  20  more  relating  to  trades, 
manufacture,  labor,  chambers  of  commerce, 
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municipalities,  movements  for  public  better- 
ment and  the  like. 

We  have  a  few  of  the  most  used  telegraph 
and  cable  codes. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  collection 
to  us  just  at  present  is  the  maps.  Of  these 
forty  local  and  general  ones,  from  three 
feet  to  12  feet  square,  are  mounted  on  rol- 
lers and  hung  from  an  elevated  platform. 
About  60  are  maps  taken  from  directories 
of  American  and  foreign  cities.  More  than 
160  cover  our  cities,  states  and  territories, 
and  show  topography,  geology,  agriculture, 
railroads  and  trolley  lines  besides  the  usual 
map  information.  These  came  from  the  U. 
S.  General  Land  Office,  State  Railroad  Com- 
missions, U.  S.  Post  Office  Department,  and 
State  Geological  Surveys.  They  are  mounted 
on  large  sheets  of  cardboard  which  stand  in 
a  box  like  a  card  catalog. 

In  part  included  in  the  brief  list  just 
given  are  30  maps  giving  information  of 
many  kinds  about  Newark  and  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

In  addition  to  the  books  I  have  mentioned 


there  are  several  thousand  volumes  of  fic- 
tion and  general  works,  making  a  total  of 
nearly  9000  volumes.  From  this  branch  we 
are  now  lending  books  for  home  use  at  the 
rate  of  about  100,000  a  year. 

There  are  daily  deliveries  to  and  from  the 
main  library.  The  telephone  is  used  by  many 
in  making  inquiries  and  such  use  is  always 
encouraged  and  is  constantly  increasing. 

Once  more  let  me  say  that  we  feel  that 
we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  work,  the 
size  and  importance  of  which  we  did  not 
realize  at  all  when  we  began,  and  realize 
very  imperfectly  we  are  sure,  after  giving 
considerable  time  to  it  for  nearly  three 
years.  We  are  not  in  a  position  either  to 
take  pride  in  what  is  done  or  to  give  much 
help  to  others.  Rather,  we  are  inquirers. 
We  believe  the  idea  of  placing  a  collection 
of  printed  things  which  men  of  affairs  will 
wish  to  use  in  the  center  of  our  city  is  a 
very  good  one.  Our  beginning  indicates  that 
our  belief  is  sound.  We  shall  carry  the 
work  on  as  long  as  the  use  made  of  our 
collection  grows  as  rapidly  as  it  has  thus  far. 


LABOR  SAVERS  IN  LIBRARY   SERVICE* 
BY  F.  K.  W.   DRURY,  Assistant  Librarian,  University  orf  Illinois,  Urbana 


THE  test  to  apply  to  any  labor-saving 
scheme  or  device  is  simply  this :  Does  it  save 
time?  Does  it  save  money?  If  so,  your 
work  is  bound  to  be  be  more  efficient  by 
its  use.  Many  times  you  must  measure  it 
by  the  income  of  your  library,  but  the  test 
holds  good  even  there,  for  you  can  make 
your  meagre  income  go  further. 

For  convenience  we  have  classified  the  de- 
vices according  to  the  customary  organiza- 
tion of  a  library  and  we  will  apply  them 
as  we  journey  from  the  librarian's  office 
through  the  order,  catalog,  reference,  loan 
and  binding  departments. 

First  of  all  we  recommend  a  good  effective 
organization  as  one  of  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing results  by  a  logical  division  of  la- 
bor. By  no  other  means  can  the  work  be 
turned  out  satisfactorily  in  the  shortest  time. 
An  organization  chart  often  helps  to  bring 
out  the  correlation  of  the  departments  and 
to  show  how  divisions  are  subordinated. 

Secondly  we  suggest  that  all  the  routines 
of  work,  decisions  of  all  kinds,  contracts, 

*Read  before  the  Illinois  Library  Association,  Oct 
12, 1910. 


policies,  resolutions  adopted  by  the  trustees 
or  directors,  and  statutes  in  force  be  care- 
fully written  out  and  filed  in  the  librarian's 
office,  and  copies  for  reference  be  deposited 
with  the  department  or  division. 

These  become  very  quickly  a  body  of  laws 
to  which  quick  reference  can  be  made  by  the 
librarian  —  instead  of  remembering  or  origi- 
nating on  occasion;  but  especially  are  they 
of  use  when  a  new  assistant  is  added  to  the 
staff,  to  whom  may  at  once  be  given  the 
routines  applicable  to  her  work  for  her  to 
study  in  peace  and  quiet.  It  will  save  a 
world  of  time  and  many  questions  and  expla- 
nations. It  will  also  tend  to  uniformity  of 
method,  continuity  of  work,  with  no  gaps  or 
breaks  in  our  carefully  elaborated  system  of 
checks  and  counterchecks. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  work  with  a  desk 
without  any  conveniences?  A  trip  to  about 
a  dozen  furniture  stores  revealed  the  fact 
that  most  desks  are  constructed  without  any 
brains.  The  working  level  is  placed  30 
inches  from  the  floor  and  then  the  pedestal 
is  divided  into  four  equal  parts  utterly  re- 
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gardless  of  the  waste  space  in  drawers  which 
are  too  deep  to  use  and  fitted  with  parti- 
tions into  which  nothing  fits.  Surely  here 
is  a  true  saving  of  labor  to  be  provided 
with  a  desk  suited  and  planned  for  one's 
work. 

And  have  you  ever  turned  an  army  of  jani- 
tors into  a  stack  to  have  the  books  dusted? 
We  did  once  and  they  got  through  in  a  very 
few  days,  but  the  dust  from  the  top  of  this 
book  and  shelf  simply  drifted  off  on  the 
musty  air  to  settle  on  yonder  tome.  Here 
steps  in  the  vacuum  cleaner  for  the  harassed 
librarian  whose  public  will  not  dust  the 
books,  and  she  will  find  this  machine  a  rapid 
and  efficient  means  of  keeping  her  collection 
in  a  usable  condition.  A  special  attachment 
takes  up  the  dust  from  plain  or  gilded  top 
of  every  volume.  Be  sure  to  specify  this 
special  device. 

Now  next  the  telephone,  fast  becoming  in- 
dispensable in  the  library.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  not  to  be  allowed  within  the 
mausoleum  dedicated  to  silence,  but  now  we 
must  have  it.  Its  use  is  obvious,  but  have 
you  instructed  your  staff  in  the  time  saving 
device  of  telling  who  you  are  at  once  in 
answering,  instead  of  "Hello,"  "Hello,"  "Is 
this  4269?"  "Yes."  "Is  Miss  Robinson 
there?"  "I  don't  know,  but  I'll  see."  How 
would  this  do  for  the  proper  way:  'Phone 
rings:  The  assistant  removes  the  receiver 
and  says,  "This  is  4269,  the  public  library." 
Over  the  wire  comes :  "This  is  Mrs.  Suf- 
fragette. May  I  speak  to  Miss  Robinson,  the 
reference  librarian  ?"  Answer :  "Yes,  hold 
the  wire  and  I'll  call  her."  It's  a  small 
matter,  but  in  the  end  it  saves  time. 

Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  the  inter- 
department  telephone  within  the  library,  bet- 
ter than  speaking  tubes  or  bells,  and  now 
installed  without  any  "hello  central."  The  au- 
tomatic 'phone  with  an  electric  switchboard 
solves  the  problem  for  all  systems  requiring 
more  than  five  or  six  'phones.  At  the  Uni- 
versity we  have  over  100  on  our  private  ex- 
change and  this  is  connected  with  the  city 
automatic  with  several  1000,  all  working  well. 
Put  your  desk  'phone  on  a  swinging  arm  and 
have  it  thus  convenient  to  use  sitting  or 
standing,  while  it  is  out  of  way  when  not  in 
use. 

Another  device  for  the  office  is  the  dicta- 
phone, by  means  of  which  letters  can  be 


dictated  into  the  machine  while  they  are 
still  hot.  The  stenographer's  time  is  not 
lost  in  taking  notes;  and  by  means  of  two 
machines  letters  may  be  dictated  at  any  time 
with  no  waits. 

We  will  now  consider  briefly  the  devices 
available  for  the  duplication  of  written  mat- 
ter: circulars,  postals,  lists,  all  forms  that 
must  be  sent  out  in  quantities: 

First  and  simplest  is  the  use  of  carbon 
paper.  In  the  typewriter  you  can  generally 
secure  five  good  copies,  and  with  very  thin 
paper  perhaps  eight  or  10.  Hardly  ever 
more  than  this  at  one  writing. 

Next  we  have  the  old  hectograph,  now 
perfected  in  the  Beck  duplicator.  By  means 
of  this  gelatine  substance  and  good  copying 
ink,  whether  by  pen  or  typewriter,  up  to 
25  first-class  copies  can  be  secured.  Above 
that  they  are  liable  to  become  dimmer  until 
at  50  they  begin  to  fade  away  to  be  a  tax 
on  the  eyesight. 

To  supplement  this  in  cheap  form  we  have 
the  mimeograph  with  its  stencil  cut  by  type- 
writer or  by  hand,  which  it  is  advisable  to 
use  for  any  amount  above  25  copies  up  into 
the  hundreds. 

Above  this  we  must  consider  whether  it 
will  be  cheaper  to  print  in  the  ordinary 
fashion,  or  to  try  still  to  imitate  the  type- 
writer. This  will  depend  upon  your  purpose 
in  issuing  the  letter,  circular  list  or  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

If  you  still  prefer  something  short  of  the 
printing  press  there  are  a  number  of  good 
machines  in  the  market:  prominent  among 
them  are  the  printograph,  the  multigraph, 
the  writerpress,  the  planotype  and  the  flex- 
otype.  Perhaps  the  best  known  and  most 
widely  advertised  is  the  rnultigraph,  but  we 
must  express  a  preference  for  the  printo- 
graph as  being  more  flexible  in  its  varied 
uses. 

The  prices  of  these  machines  range  from 
$200  up  to  $350;  hence  their  initial  cost  must 
be  reckoned  in  an  estimate  of  their  value  as 
time  and  money  savers. 

To  sum  up:  if  a  library  has  all  these  de- 
vices or  wishes  to  purchase  any,  it  should 
select  which  to  use  as  a  time  and  labor 
saver  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  copies 
to  be  printed : 

For  from  i  up  to  5  use  carbon. 
From  5-25  use  duplicator. 
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From  25-100  use  mimeograph. 

From    loo-iooo  use    printograph,   multigraph 

or   the  machine  at   hand. 
From  1000  upward  use  the  printing  press. 

[In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  we  will 
use  the  word  "multigraph"  to  include  all  of 
this  type,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  more  common 
use  than  any  other.] 

The  opinions  of  librarians  who  own  one 
are  all  of  one  voice :  "indispensable,"  "in- 
valuable," "saves  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
printing,"  "saves  time  in  making  up  orders, 
getting  bids,  reading  proof,  and  sending  back 
and  forth  to  the  printer,"  "can  get  out  a  short 
reading  list  of  1000  copies  in  an  hour,  ex- 
pense is  paper,  time  and  wear  and  tear." 

We  too  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
multigraph  for  its  proper  purposes  and  think 
its  use  in  a  library  will  develop  until  it 
holds  a  permanent  place — and  we  will  later 
speak  of  some  of  its  varied  uses.  But  we 
must  point  out  that  the  actual  saving  may 
be  more  apparent  than  real  in  some  cases. 
When  you  count  in  the  time  required  for 
setting  up,  printing  and  then  distributing  the 
type  there  is  a  good  deal  consumed  on  a 
large  job.  If  the  operator  is  a  salaried  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  the  cash  saving  on  the  sup- 
plies and  printing  account  is  large,  very 
large ;  but  that  person's  time  is  lost  for  other 
work  and  it  is  the  librarian's  business  to 
see  that  the  transfer  of  the  time  from  the 
salary  account  to  the  supplies  and  printing 
account  is  kept  even  at  least  and  certainly 
with  no  loss.  Otherwise  in  the  total  budget 
of  the  library  there  is  no  saving  and  the  job 
might  better  go  to  the  local  job  printer 
in  the  first  place. 

It  is  plainly  becoming  the  custom  now  for 
libraries  to  get  electroplates  made  of  their 
stock  forms  —  and  these  are  for  use  in  the 
multigraph.  But  I  have  my  doubts  of  the 
actual  saving,  even  if  200,000  forms  can  be 
run  off  in  a  week  with  the  electric  drive  and 
automatic  inking  attachment.  It  took  some- 
one's library  time  to  attend  to  this  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  as  valuable  as  that  of  the 
local  printer. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  vast  satis- 
faction in  turning  out  a  hurry-up  job  right 
in  the  library,  with  no  delay,  and  under 
your  own  supervision.  But  our  argument  is 
not  to  stop  that,  but  to  retain  the  multi- 
graph  and  all  its  cousins  for  their  own  pur- 


poses, namely,  to  reproduce  the  typewritten 
matter  and  not  to  be  carried  away  by  enthu- 
siasm until  we  begin  to  think  it  supersedes 
the  printing  press. 

And  why  not  have  a  printing  press  right 
in  the  library,  too?  Why  stop  with  the 
mimeograph  or  the  multigraph?  A  small 
hand  press  can  be  installed  for  $25  and  the 
better  power  driven  ones  for  less  than  the 
multigraph.  And  with  the  electroplates  the 
forms  can  be  run  off  and  with  linotype  slugs 
printing  can  be  done.  It  surely  is  feasible 
if  the  library  is  going  into  this  printing  busi- 
ness. You  can  get  your  slugs  made  at  any 
printing  office  which  has  a  linotype  and  then 
in  a  few  minutes  you  can  print  a  100  or  more 
copies. 

It  is  only  the  large  city  library  like  Boston 
and  Pittsburgh  which  can  have  its  own  reg- 
ular printing  establishment,  but  let  us  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  small  hand  press 
and  a  few  well  chosen  fonts  of  type  can  be 
put  into  the  small  library  and  run  at  less 
cost  than  these  expensive  duplicating  ma- 
chines. But  in  the  end  it  all  comes  down  to 
the  cost  of  the  time  of  the  person  who  runs 
the  machine. 

There  is  a  great  waste  going  on  through- 
out the  libraries  of  the  country  through  lack 
of  cooperation  in  issuing  reading-lists  and 
it  will  not  be  long,  we  believe,  before  anno- 
tated lists  will  be  compiled  by  some  central 
authority  (why  not  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board?),  and  printed  with  the  name  of  the 
library  on  them  for  distribution. 

A  beginning  of  this  scheme  has  already 
been  made.  The  Louisville  Public  Library 
cooperated  with  30  other  libraries  in  issu- 
ing a  reading-list  last  Christmas.  The  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company  is  ready  to  do  the  same 
thing  from  its  linotype  lists  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  libraries  will  cease  their  work 
as  individual  compilers  and  accept  the  re- 
sults of  experts,  thus  saving  time  in  com- 
pilation and  saving  cost  in  publication. 

Another  commercial  device  which  is  being 
taken  up  by  libraries  is  the  addressing  ma- 
chine such  as  the  addressograph  and  others 
of  similar  character.  For  a  library  with  even 
a  small  mailing  list  this  will  be  found  of 
value,  as  it  is  possible  to  classify  readily  the 
persons  to  whom  the  publications  are  sent; 
for  example,  to  those  who  receive  all  issues, 
to  those  who  receive  only  the  monthly  bul- 
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letin,  and  similar  kinds.  Moreover,  the  en- 
velopes are  quickly  addressed.  A  further 
use  of  this  machine  will  be  spoken  of  under 
another  head. 

Of  course,  no  library  can  get  along  without 
an  array  of  rubber  stamps,  which  soon  be- 
come a  problem  to  keep  in  order.  We  have 
found  a  wooden  rack  into  which  the  holders 
tan  be  screwed  a  most  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment for  the  50  or  more  used  in  one  de- 
partment. 

Not  only  are  rubber  stamps  a  labor  saver, 
but  an  outfit  of  movable  rubber  type  has 
many  uses  which  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves. The  cost  is  not  great  and  it  imme- 
diately pays  for  itself  in  the  time  saved. 

The  making  of  signs  is  another  branch  in 
the  administration  of  the  library  which  must 
receive  attention.  No  library  can  afford  an 
expert  draftsman  for  all  the  signs  and  more- 
over it  takes  considerable  time  to  letter  them 
all  by  hand.  A  rapid  method  of  making 
signs  is  in  the  use  of  a  sign  marker,  which 
by  means  of  the  letters  and  a  stamp  pad  soon 
evolves  the  sign. 

An  objection  to  this,  that  the  ink  is  not 
black  enough,  may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of 
gummed  letters  which  come  in  all  sizes  and 
colors  and  have  a  glossy  surface.  By  means 
of  these  and  a  wet  sponge,  a  good  sign  can 
be  readily  constructed  for  the  fraction  of  a 
dollar. 

Next  conies  the  consideration  of  the  way 
to  display  the  sign,  and  here  a  trip  to  the 
department  stores  will  repay  the  studious  li- 
brarian. Sign  holders  are  made  in  various 
styles  by  outfitters  for  stores  and  are  much 
more  serviceable  than  the  home-made  variety. 

If  to  these  suggestions  for  the  work  of 
the  administration  department  we  add  a  good 
pencil  sharpener,  a  large  assortment  of  clips 
and  paper  fasteners,  a  flexible  paper  cutter 
and  similar  appliances,  we  have  suggested 
nearly  two  dozen  possibilities  for  saving 
labor  at  headquarters. 

The  next  department  which  we  shall  visit 
is  the  order  department,  and  here  every  office 
and  commercial  device  is  applicable,  for  the 
order  department  in  the  modern  library  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  actual  selection  or 
with  the  use  of  the  books.  Its  whole  func- 
tion is  to  see  that  the  book  wanted  is  secured 
in  the  least  time  and  at  a  minimum  cost,  and 


everything  that  will  help  attain  this  end  is 
welcome. 

Of  course,  a  typewriter  is  essential,  but 
might  we  not  consider  the  possibilities  of  the 
book  typewriters  in  making  out  our  orders? 
This  is  done  at  the  Cleveland  Public  Libra- 
ry by  the  use  of  an  Elliott-Fisher  billing 
machine.  Still  in  these  days  of  wide  car- 
riage machines  and  the  loose-leaf  record 
books,  it  is  possible  to  bind  up  our  orders, 
even  if  on  large  sheets,  without  investing 
in  a  book  typewriter. 

In  the  bookkeeping  department,  the  old 
book  ledger  is  rapidly  being  superseded  by 
the  loose-leaf  or  even  the  card  ledger  and 
surely  the  library  should  stand  for  the  most 
progressive  methods  of  this  system. 

The  most  expensive  commercial  device 
which  can  be  installed  in  the  o.rder  depart- 
ment is  the  adding  machine.  This  will  be 
used  in  bookkeeping  and  in  compiling  statis- 
tics. But  is  there  a  department  in  the  li- 
brary which  cannnot  make  use  in  some  way 
of  it?  It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  for 
the  saving  of  time  and  the  sparing  of  nerves 
and  gray  matter  and  when  the  annual  report 
comes  round,  it  condenses  three  days'  work, 
if  not  more,  into  one. 

The  more  expensive  adding  machines  run 
as  high  as  $350,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  select 
which  one  to  buy.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
computators  which  are  less  expensive  and  if 
none  of  these  can  be  afforded,  the  adding 
attachments  for  typewriters  can  possibly  sup- 
ply its  place. 

The  old,  old  subject  of  the  accession  book 
is  still  not  settled,  —  and  we  believe  it  is 
not  necessary  for  it  to  be  settled.  It  is  not 
for  us  here  to  tell  all  of  the  substitutes 
which  have  been  suggested  for  the  accession 
book.  All  that  we  will  do  here  is  to  outline 
a  way  of  doing  it  as  introduced  in  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Library.  There,  all  duplicate 
bills  are  pasted  in  a  book  in  the  order  of 
accession,  thus  forming  an  accession  record 
for  all  books  received  from  their  regular 
agents.  Before  each  item  on  the  bills  an 
even  accession  number  is  stamped.  In  an- 
other book  the  odd  numbers  are  assigned  to 
books  received  in  other  ways,  as  by  gift  and 
from  miscellaneous  agents. 

The  card  accession  record  as  a  final  rest- 
ing place  for  the  order  card  has  many  ad- 
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vantages  and  is  a  genuine  time  saver,  for  no 
entries  have  to  be  written,  only  the  account 
number  being  stamped  upon  it  and  then  the 
card  is  dropped  in  its  proper  sequence. 

A  further  development  is  the  use  of  the 
order  card  for  the  shelflist  slip,  accession 
statistics  being  taken  before  they  are  filed. 

A  few  suggestions  for  the  catalog  depart- 
ment may  help  the  overburdened  worker. 

From  Pittsburgh  comes  a  suggestion  of  a 
contents  book  kept  near  the  catalog  to  which 
reference  is  made  from  the  catalog  card, 
thus  saving  the  writing  of  contents  there. 

How  many  years  ago  was  it  that  no  library 
could  be  found  with  a  typewriter  in  its  cat- 
alog department?  It  is  surely  within  the 
memory  of  man,  and  now  no  library  is  com- 
plete without  one.  A  question  which  might 
be  discussed,  with  profit  is,  "Which  is  the 
best  typewriter  for  catalog  work?"  The 
writer  has  his  own  opinion,  but  he  will  not 
express  it  here.  Sufficient  that  typewritten 
cards  have  come  into  our  catalogs  to  stay. 
In  addition,  no  library  can  do  without  the 
Library  of  Congress  cards,  but  how  many 
are  ordering  them  from  the  John  Crerar? 

But  when  it  comes  to  additional  forms  of 
duplication,  again  we  have  the  multigraph 
to  help  us.  For  a  good  discussion  of  its 
use,  you  are  referred  to  Mr.  Raney's  arti- 
cle in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  June,  1910, 
in  which  he  tells  of  its  use  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Library,  where  several  catalogs  and 
shelflists  had  to  be  supplied.  It  is  also  being 
used  in  the  larger  libraries  for  supplying  the 
branches  with  cards  and  time  is  certainly 
saved  where  more  than  10  or  12  cards  have 
to  be  duplicated. 

The  catalog  department  can  make  use  of 
the  movable  rubber  type,  especially  for  call 
numbers  and  titles,  stamping  them  on  book 
labels  and  many  other  places. 

In  a  recent  number  of  one  of  our  library 
journals  appeared  the  scheme  of  printed 
cards  for  reports  where  the  years,  being 
printed  on  the  card  are  simply  checked  as 
being  in  the  library,  thus  avoiding  removal. 

Pittsburgh  furnishes  us  with  a  printed  shelf- 
list  card  for  school  duplicates  in  which  the 
number  of  copies  belonging  to  the  library  is 
indicated  and  when  one  is  lost  or  withdrawn 
the  number  is  simply  scratched.  It  saves 
putting  the  card  in  the  typewriter  or  writing 
any  items. 


Again  we  can  introduce  the  addressograph 
into  the  catalog  department  making  use  of  it 
for  book  cards  where  we  have  to  print  many 
copies,  as  for  school  duplicates.  The  Chi- 
cago Public  Library  printed  12,000  of  these 
in  three  days  with  the  time  of  one  operator, 
whereas  the  typewriter  would  have  taken 
three  people  three  weeks  each.  It  would  be 
possible  to  use  the  multigraph  also  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  limit  our  accession 
numbering  stamp  to  use  at  the  accession 
book,  but  it  can  be  used  in  various  places 
throughout  the  library,  as  for  example,  in 
the  catalog  department  for  adding  the  copy 
number  to  book  cards  and  to  book  call  num- 
bers. 

The  Peerless  stamp  moistener  is  recom- 
mended by  one  librarian  for  the  sticking  of 
labels  upon  books  as  a  substitute  for  the 
sponge,  being  cleaner,  moistens  the  gum  only, 
thus  increasing  the  sticking  qualities  by 
losing  no  gum.  We  have  found  the  rubber 
sponge  superior  to  the  ordinary  variety,  but 
this  machine  seems  better  than  the  rubber 
sponge. 

A  suggested  device  for  the  labels  on  the 
front  of  the  catalog  card  trays  is  to  slip 
a  piece^  of  celluloid  in  front,  thus  protecting 
them  from  soiling. 

In  our  reference  department  of  the  future 
extensive  use  will  be  made  of  the  camera- 
graph.  This  commercial  device  for  instantly 
copying  any  record  opens  great  possibilities 
for  the  library.  The  cost  of  reproducing  a 
page  does  not  exceed  10  cents  and  the  time 
consumed  is  three  minutes.  This  is  quicker 
and  cheaper  than  copying  by  hand  and 
a  great  deal  more  accurate.  It  amounts  to 
being  a  certified  copy,  which  is  frequently 
desired  from  libraries,  and  in  nearly  every 
way  it  seems  to  meet  the  need  for  this  sort  of 
work.  We  show  samples  of  its  work.  Last 
year  our  library  purchased  four  volumes  of 
an  old  French  manuscript,  reproduced  by  this 
method,  being  the  only  way  in  which  it  could 
be  secured.  The  cost  of  a  machine  is  $10  a 
year,  since  the  Cameragraph  Company  will 
not  sell,  but  rents  the  device  for  $500  for  a 
period  of  50  years.  They  have  their  head- 
quarters in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

For  reference  lists  that  are  much  used  by 
the  public  a  cover  of  thin  celluloid  will  pro- 
tect them  from  soiling.  A  large  envelope 
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with  a  stiff  back  and  a  celluloid  top  meets 
the  case  exactly. 

When  we  come  to  loan  or  circulation  and 
shelf  departments  we  have  a  number  of  de- 
vices to  suggest. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  vertical  firing 
principle  for  material  not  easily  shelved  with 
the  books  and  pamphlets. 

Newspaper  clippings,  bibliographic  items, 
portraits,  bookplates  and  similar  material  is 
best  kept  in  this  manner.  We  have  received 
samples  of  the  sheets  and  folders  used  for 
clippings,  programs,  circulars,  etc.,  at  Har- 
vard. The  size  adopted  there  is  gl/2  in.  x  &/2 
in.  —  a  good  match  for  an  8°  volume  if  ever 
the  material  is  taken  out  and  bound. 

They  use  the  same  manila  sheet  for  their 
collection  of  portraits  of  Harvard  graduates, 
cutting  larger  portraits  down  and  putting 
pockets  on  the  sheets  for  cartes-de-visite. 

For  bookplates  a  gray  mount  of  the  same 
size  is  used.  They  are  now  clipping  and 
mounting  in  this  manner  Harvard  Bulletin 
and  the  Harvard  Graduates  Magazine,  thus 
making  an  index  and  reference  list  always 
up-to-date  and  readily  accessible. 

The  same  vertical  filing  principle  is  ap- 
plicable to  maps,  and  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois has  just  installed  a  steel  cabinet  for  this 
purpose.  The  extension  drawers  are  of  two 
sizes :  the  small  take  maps  up  to  18  in  x  24 
in.,  the  larger  24  in.  x  36  in.  There  are  also 
two  files  which  will  take  unfolded  maps  up 
to  36  in.  x  48  in.  In  this  cabinet  all  maps 
are  kept  flat  and  unfolded  up  to  this  large 
size;  they  are  immediately  accessible  in  the 
vertical  file  and  can  be  consulted  on  the 
top  of  the  case  which  has  a  standing  roof 
and  a  slot  near  the  edge  so  that  the  map 
will  not  be  wrinkled  by  leaning  against  it. 
The  cost  for  storage  it  at  10  c.  a  map. 

In  the  circulation  division  the  numbering 
stamp  can  again  be  used  for  applications, 
readers'  cards,  and  similar  sequences. 

In  one  library  there  is  kept  a  chronological 
register  of  book  borrowers  in  which  loose 
leaf  sheets  are  used,  being  typt  on  a  wide 
carriage  machine. 

Counting  statistics  is  always  a  slow  pro- 
cess, but  it  may  be  materially  quickened  by 
the  use  of  counting  machines.  Columbia 
University  makes  use  of  two  so-called  tele- 
phone counters  for  recording  the  number  of 


charges  made,  the  key  be  depressed  just 
before  the  card  is  filed.  The  Chicago  Public 
Library  uses  the  same  machine  for  statistics 
of  circulation  by  classes. 

Time  saved  in  charging  a  book  is  an 
important  asset;  East  St.  Louis  tells  how 
they  do  away  with  one  process  in  eliminat- 
ing the  date  returned  (see  Public  Libraries, 
February,  1910).  "Date  due"  is  the  only 
stamp  used  while  card  is  in  service.  When 
the  last  book  is  drawn  the  word  "checked" 
is  stamped  under  last  date  showing  all  books 
have  been  returned  correctly. 

A  library  with  many  thousand  charges  uses 
many  drawers  which  often  are  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. Harvard  uses  a  special  desk  with  the 
boxes  holding  the  cards  mounted  on  four 
universal  centers.  These  run  forward  in 
troughs  on  either  side  of  the  assistant,  mak- 
ing them  easy  for  consultation  and  filing. 
This  method  is  useful  also  in  other  divi- 
sions having  large  card  records,  as,  for 
checking  serials,  or  entering  in  the  gift 
record. 

How  careful  must  be  your  accounting  of 
the  fine  money?  Too  often  we  fear  it  is 
handled  carelessly.  In  one  library  the  city 
officials  insisted  on  a  cash  register  for  this 
purpose. 

A  cheaper  device  is  the  use  of  a  carbon 
receipt  book,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  sales 
record  books  which  each  clerk  has  in  a  de- 
partment store.  By  entering  here  the  date, 
name  and  amount,  the  reader  receives  a  re- 
ceipt and  the  library  has  a  satisfactory  audit- 
ing record. 

In  this  loan  department  are  many  statistics 
to  be  compiled:  make  use  of  your  adding 
machine  and  the  labor  and  strain  is  gone 
and  you  will  say,  as  did  one,  that  the  adder 
is  "practically  indispensable." 

In  the  binding  department  the  old  bind- 
ing book  has  given  way  to  the  card  record 
without  much  argument. 

The  library,  without  its  own  bindery,  now 
does  much  more  repairing  than  it  used  to, 
since  the  way  has  been  made  easy  with  helps 
and  aids  in  book  advice  and  repair  outfits. 

Even  a  moderate  sized  library  may  well 
consider  the  gilding  of  the  call  number  on 
the  binding  with  a  hot  iron  and  gold  leaf; 
for  it  improves  its  looks,  needs  to  be  stamped 
but  once  and  lasts  till  the  book  wears  out. 
The  time  element  here  must  be  reckoned  with 
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—  and  all  this  is  well  discussed  in  a  recent 
article. 

The  binding  of  pamphlets  in  Gaylord  bind- 
ers with  a  stapler  and  other  appliances  has 
also  been  presented  this  current  year  in  the 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  with  an  additional  note 
on  the  use  of  red  rope  paper  and  flexible 
glue. 

For  libraries  with  branches  the  problem 
of  transportation,  communication  and  dupli- 
cation are  multiplied  and  here  is  where  the 
greatest  use  of  labor  savers  occurs. 

Chicago  can  displace  3  wagons  with  one 
auto  and  accomplish  more  work  still;  tele- 
phones to  all  departments  and  branches  are 
absolutely  essential;  while  the  methods  sug- 


gested for  card  duplication  are  forced  into 
use  as  necessary. 

In  conclusion:  The  question  at  once  arises, 
how  applicable  are  all  these  devices  to  the 
average  town  or  city  library  with  its  limited 
funds,  and  its  small  staff. 

But  is  it  not  this  very  library  which  is 
most  pressed  for  time  in  which  to  accom- 
plish all  that  it  wishes?  Hence  if  the  labor 
saver  really  saves  time,  more  work  and  more 
varied  fields  of  work  are  the  result. 

Hence  we  claim  that  some  suggestion  for 
the  very  smallest  library  may  be  gleaned 
from  a  compilation  such  as  this  and  it  is 
with  this  hope  that  the  paper  has  been  pre- 
pared and  is  now  presented  for  discussion. 


SIMPLIFIED   BOOK-NOTATION 

BY  HENRY  E.  BLISS,  Librarian,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


THE  system  of  classification  outlined  in 
the  August  number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
is  adjusted  to  a  notation  that  in  comparison 
with  others  seems  simpler  because  briefer 
while  not  less  homogeneous.  As  simplifica- 
tion is  a  good  thing,  let  us  take  another  step 
in  that  direction.  Let  us  see  whether  de- 
sirable simplification  may  not  be  effected  by 
reducing  to  lowest  terms  the  second  part  of 
book-notation,  the  part  often  rather  unhap- 
pily called  the  book-mark  in  distinction  from 
the  class-mark.  The  term  order-mark  might 
seem  less  objectionable  and  would  be  appropri- 
ate, as  the  Cutter  "order-number"  is  its  chief 
component  and  order  is  its  function.  If,  how- 
ever, this  term  seems  to  belong  rather  to  tne 
order  department,  the  customary  term  book- 
number  may  continue  acceptable  to  those  who 
are  not  too  precise,  and  it  companions  well 
with  volume-number.  Our  nomenclature 
would  then  be:  Notation,  for  the  system; 
Mark,  for  the  complete  designation  of  the 
individual  book  or  volume;  class-mark  (or, 
class -number),  order-mark  (or,  book-num- 
ber) and  volume-number.  This  is  stated  in 
the  interest  of  clearness  and  precision. 

Now,  book-numbers  ordinarily  consist  of 
the  Cutter  order-number  for  the  author, 
often  followed  by  a  lower-case  letter  for  the 
title  of  the  book,  sometimes  by  a  third  desig- 
nation, the  volume-number  preceded  by  the 
abbreviation  v. ;  and  in  some  places  (where 


there  are  duplicates)  by  a  fourth  designation, 
hardly  abbreviated,  for  the  copy.  A  volume 
of  a  duplicate  set  of  the  translation  of 
Mommsen's  "History  of  Rome"  would  have 
its  book-card,  and  some  other  records, 
marked  thus:  937.02  M77h  cop.2,  v.4.  That 
is,  complete  designation  in  this  case  requires 
a  mark  of  four  parts  showing  a  total  of 
eighteen  characters.  A  German  edition  would 
have  M77g  as  its  book-number,  and  without 
the  copy  and  volume  designations  would  re- 
quire ten  characters.  Here  is  matter  for 
simplification. 

The  volume-number  and  the  copy-number 
apply  to  certain  of  the  records  only  and  af- 
fect only  a  portion  of  the  books.  Let  us  first 
consider  the  class-mark  and  the  book-num- 
ber. Below  are  a  few  marks  selected  from 
the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  of  1893.  The 
Catalog  of  1904  omitted  the  book-num- 
bers, printing  only  the  class-marks.  But, 
if  it  had  given  the  book-numbers,  they  would 
probably  have  been  nearly  the  same ;  for  the 
methods  have  been  standardized,  almost,  and, 
I  believe,  are  still  taught  in  the  library 
schools,  though  some  libraries  have  found 
that  they  can  get  along  very  well  without  all 
the  symbols  and  in  some  places  they  omit 
one  or  both  of  the  figures  after  the  initial. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison,  here  are  given 
parallel  with  the  others  the  equivalent  sim- 
plified marks  taken  from  the  shelf-list  of  this 
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college  library,  which  is  ten  times  the  size  of 
the   A.   L.   A.  collection. 


Schliemann 


Lanciani 


Symonds 
Browning 


Mrs.  Browning 
Walker 


11.08 

Troja 

Trojanisjhe 
AlterthUmer 

Ancient  Rome 

Destruction  of 
Rome 

Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian Rome 

Ruina  of   An- 
cient  Rome 

Sketches 

Red  Cotton 
Night-cap 

Ring  and  the 
Book 

Poetical  Works 

Aurora  Leigh 

Political  Econo- 
my. 

Political  Econo 
my.  Advanced 


913.39  Sch3 
9i3.37Laa 


9x3.37  Laap 


914.5  Sy6sk 
8ai  BSaar 

Sai  BSaari 
8ai  682 


Briefer  330  Wisp 
33oWispo 


MPRSjX 
MPR  835 

MPR  836 
MUELa 

MUE  Laa 
MUE  La4 

MUE  Las 
NjLSg 

YLBSq 

YL  B8r 
YLBBi 
YL  8813 

T  Wi9 
TWa 


Here  we  have  in  the  unsimplified  marks 
dizzy  complexes  of  nine  or  ten  various  sym- 
bols, not  to  be  grasped  by  the  eye  or  the 
mind,  nor  remembered,  vexations  to  borrow- 
ers, whereas  in  the  simplified  marks  we  have 
only  five  or  six  almost  homogenous  charac- 
ters, easily  taken  in  at  a  glance  and  remem- 
bered in  transferring  records;  and  for  the 
last  item,  a  much-used  general  treatise  that 
labored  under  an  unnecessary  eight-ply  bur» 
den,  we  have  reduced  book-notation  to  its 
lowest  terms,  and  three  characters  are  entirely 
adequate  to  designate  this  busy  book  in  a  col- 
lege library  of  50,000  volumes. 

Scrutinizing  these  marks,  let  us  divest  our 
minds  of  the  habit  of  regarding  them  as  short- 
hand for  particularized  information  necessary 
to  the  librarian.  Let  us  try  to  put  ourselves 
into  the  mental  attitude  of  the  critical  bor- 
rower of  our  books,  or  into  that  of  the  hard- 
headed  trustee  of  our  public  funds,  who  ap- 
preciates our  services  though  not  always  our 
methods,  which  sometimes  appear  esoteric.  If 
your  library  has  a  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
he  might  argue,  classified  under  some  five 
thousand  captions,  that  is,  some  twenty  books, 
on  the  average,  to  the  subject,  why  do  so 
many  of  your  class-marks  consist  of  five 
figures,  whose  full  capacity  is  100,000,  a 
mark  for  each  book;  or,  having  letters  and 
figures  combined,  why  do  they  require  four 
components,  whose  combinations  may  num- 
ber a  million  or  more,  that  is  ten  for  each 
book?  The  librarian's  answer  would  present 
the  case  for  close  classification,  for  coordi- 
nation of  classes,  subordination  of  divisions, 


expansion,  and  so  forth.  The  critical  bor- 
rower may  be  overwhelmed,  or  the  trustee 
discomfited,  but  the  fact  is  that  their  criti- 
cism is  instinctively  right,  rooted  in  common 
sense  as  well  as  in  common  arithmetic. 
Close  classification  can  be  adjusted  to 
briefer  and  simpler  notation,  as  was  shown 
in  the  article  mentioned  above. 

''But,"  the  trustee  continues,  "if  the  close 
classification  that  you  gain  at  the  cost  of 
your  long  class-marks  gives  assistance  not  only 
to  readers  but  indeed  to  librarians  by  bring- 
ing books  together  into  small  groups  easily 
scanned,  why  can  you  not  further  realize  the 
advantage  by  having  consequently  simpler 
marks  for  the  arrangement  of  the  books 
within  the  groups?  What  you  lose  by  long 
class-marks  should  be  compensated  by  short 
book-numbers.  What  is  the  meaning,  what 
is  the  use  of  such  marks  as  these?"  The 
librarian  admits  that  the  marks  have  an  ero- 
lutionary  history.  And  like  evolutionary  or- 
ganisms they  have  some  vestigia.  Before  the 
days  of  close  classification,  when,  as  Dr. 
Dewey  has  said,  his  contemporaries  in  the 
'705  and  '8os  questioned  whether  there  would 
ever  be  need  of  the  1000  places  of  the  Deci- 
mal Classification,  a  single  class-mark  suf- 
ficed, as  the  case  might  be,  for  many  shelves, 
or  several  tiers  of  shelves.  In  those  broadly 
classified  alcoves  the  Cutter  order-table  was 
an  excellent  device  for  preserving  alphabeti- 
cal order  for  the  many  authors ;  and  its  prin- 
ciple applies  as  well  in  modern  libraries, 
though  it  may  well  be  modified.  For  large 
collections  of  fiction  or  biography,  the  cum- 
bersome and  complicated  three-figure  tables 
may  seem  to  be  justified,  but  in  few  of  the 
smaller  classes  are  even  the  two-figure  tables 
necessary,  and  my  time  is  economized  by 
a  one-figure  table,  that  is,  a  single  sheet  of 
letter  size,  closely  typewritten,  pasted  on  a 
cardboard,  and  varnished  with  shellac  so 
so  that  it  remains  clear  and  clean.  In  most 
cases  two  figures  after  the  initial  are  not 
necessary  to  designate  authors  merely. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  authors  within  a  class 
have  identical  names,  or  are  very  close  alpha- 
betically, and  the  two  figures  may  then  be 
necessary,  but  it  is  rarely  safe  to  assign 
them  without  first  consulting  the  shelf-list, 
and  therein  the  order-table  is  superseded, 
sare  that  it  serves  as  a  finder.  In  general 
its  chief  usefulness  is  as  a  starter,  to  indicate 
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the  approximate  alphabetical  place.  The  real 
guide  for  each  library  is  its  own  shelf-list. 
Many  librarians  have  perceived  that  they 
need  not  follow  the  tables  closely,  and,  as 
is  said  above,  some  often  omit  one  or  both 
of  the  figures,  until  contiguous  books  arrive. 
But  further,  a  more  substantial  economy  is 
gained  by  making  the  Cutter  order-number 
represent  not  only  the  author  but  also  the 
title  and  even  the  duplicate  or  plural  copy 
of  the  book.  That  is,  we  may  make  it  the 
book  number.  This  would  in  most  cases 
eliminate  the  complicating  lower-case  let- 
ters. Newly  accessioned  titles  and  additional 
copies  may  have  the  next  coordinate  num- 
bers, or  intercalations  by  the  decimal  prin- 
ciple. For  volume-numbers  we  may  elimi- 
nate the  v.,  retaininng  only  the  dot,  where 
between  the  book-number  and  the  volume- 
number  it  would  at  last  become  useful,  after 
having  served  for  a  third  of  a  century  in  the 
Decimal  Classification  chiefly  as  an  ornament. 
This  simplification  has  been  put  into  prac- 
tice by  the  writer,  and  three  years'  experi- 
ence with  it  in  this  college  library  has  proved 
it  entirely  satisfactory  and  unobjectionable. 
It  is  equally  applicable  in  larger  libraries. 
The  limit  of  its  capacity  is  reached  only 
where  a  large  number  of  books  are  to  be 
arranged  under  one  class-mark.  This  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  class  as  well  as 
on  the  closeness  of  the  classification  and  on 
the  size  of  the  library.  The  following  marks 
are  taken  in  sequence  from  our  shelf-list. 
They  may  be  compared  with  the  standard 
marks  given  above. 

Traitd  de  Physique. 

Treatise  on  Physics,  1879. 

Treatise  on  Physics,  1893. 

Treatise  on  Physics,  1893. 

Treatise  on  Physics,  1901. 

M<k:hanique. 

BD  Ms8          Michie.  Analytical  Mechanics. 

BD  M6  Michie.  Analytical  Mechanics. 

BD  Pa  Parkinson.        Mechanics. 

BD  S6  Smith.  Elementary  Mechanics. 

BD  T6  Todbunter.      Mechanics  for  Beginners. 

BD  T7  Tomlinson.      Rudimentary  Mechanics. 

BDA  B6          Boltzmann.      Principe  der  Mechanik. 
BDA  H4         Hertz.  Principles  of  Mechanics. 

BDA  KS         Kelvin  and      Natural  Philosophy.    1896. 

BDA  Ks3        Kelvin  and  Natural  Philosophy.    1867. 

Tait. 

BDA  K34        Kelvin  and  Natural  Philosophy.    1867. 

Tait. 

BDA.LiX       Lagrange.  Me*chanique  Analytique.  4°. 

BDA  M2         Mach.  Science  of  Mechanics. 

BDA  RS          Ritter.  Analytische  Mechanik. 

BDA  R7          Routh.  Dynamics. 

BDATis        Taitand  Dynamics. 

Steele. 

BDA  W6i       Whewell.  Free  Motion  of  Points.  1832. 

BDAW62       Whewell.  Motion  of  Points.     1834. 

BDA  Z8  Ziwet.  Theoretical  Mechanics. 


Ganot. 
B  Gi6  Ganot. 

B  Gi?  Ganot. 

B  Gi8  Ganot. 

B  Ga  Ganot. 

BD  D2  Daries. 


YN  878  Bronte,  Anne.  Agnes  Grey. 

YN  «79  Bronte,  Anne.  Wildfell  Hail. 

YN  Bbj  Bronte,  Charlotte.  Jane  Eyre. 

YN  38j.i  and  .2  Two  vols.  of  other  ed. 

YN  B8p  The  Professor. 

YN  B8pa  Copy  2  of  the  Professor. 

YN  B8s  Shirley. 

YN  BSs.i  and  .2  Two  vols.  of  other  ed. 

YN  B8v  Villette. 

YNB8v.i  and  .2  Two  vols.  of  other  ed. 

In  any  class,  but  particularly  in  Literature 
and  more  especially  in  English  and  in  Amer- 
ican Fiction,  where  certain  authors  are  like- 
ly to  have  each  a  comparatively  large  num- 
ber of  titles,  the  lower-case  letters  may  be 
retained  advantageously,  but  it  would  rarely 
become  necessary  to  add  a  second  lower- 
case letter,  as  was  done  in  the  A.  L.  A. 
Catalog  in  many  cases  where  there  were  but 
a  few  titles  under  the  class-mark.  The 
lower-case  letters  might  have  copy-numbers 
suffixed,  but  these  would  be  distinguished 
from  volume-numbers  by  not  having  before 
them  the  dot  which  always  precedes  the  vol- 
ume-number and  is  used  there  only.  Vol- 
ume-numbers I  have  thought  it  preferable 
to  include  in  the  marks,  even  on  the  labels 
on  the  backs  of  the  books.  Those  in  the 
publisher's  gilt  apart  are  often  elusive  to 
the  eye  focused  on  the  white  label,  and  in 
looking  a  second  time,  or  to  a  second  place, 
there  is  a  loss  quite  appreciable  to  psycho- 
logical method.  Our  marks  are  so  simple, 
usually  having  only  five  or  six  characters, 
sometimes  only  four  or  even  three,  and  rare- 
ly having  seven,  even  including  the  volume- 
number,  that  there  seems  room  enough  for  the 
volume-numbers  in  the  second  line  of  the 
label,  or  in  the  narrow  column  of  a  charging- 
card.  We  use  small  labels,  about  %  x  H 
of  an  inch,  and  they  are  not  crowded,  and 
we  seldom  use  a  larger  size.  The  smaller 
the  unsightly  plasters,  the  better. 

Complicated  order-marks,  we  conclude,  are 
as  unnecessary  as  are  the  lengthy  and  com- 
plex class-marks  of  our  leading  systems  of 
classification.  The  very  elaborate  close  class- 
ification of  Cutter  is  antithetic  to  the  very 
useful  "order-table"  devised  by  the  same 
master;  for  the  refinement  of  alphabetical 
arrangements  within  small  groups  of  books 
is  superfluous.  Simplification  ot  booK-nota- 
tion  is  feasible,  has  been  proved,  and  is  de- 
sirable for  the  neatness  of  labels,  for  ease, 
accuracy,  and  economy  in  transferring  rec- 
ords, and  for  increasing  the  respect  of  the 
users  of  books  for  the  methods  and  systems 
of  librarians. 
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TRAINING  FOR  LIBRARIANSHIP  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN* 

IN  a  certain  library  bulletin  last  spring 
there  appeared  an  article  under  the  caption 
"How  European  travel  interprets  library 
work."  This  being  used  as  a  dictation  exer- 
cise brought  the  surprising  return,  "How 
European  travel  interrupts  library  work." 
Our  English  friends  had  ample  opportunity 
to  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  legend  in  its 
revised  form  when  this  particular  American 
librarian  invaded  their  precincts  this  summer, 
note-book  and  pencil  in  hand,  and  demanded 
of  them  what  they  knew  and  how  they  learned 
it.  But  they  were  very  cordial  and  did  not 
seem  to  mind  being  interrupted  at  all.f  In 
general  they  seemed  to  think  themselves  far 
behind  American  libraries  in  many  practical 
points,  and  specially  in  point  of  salaries. 
Some  of  the  assistants  expressed  earnestly 
the  wish  that  more  opportunities  for  instruc- 
tion in  modern  methods  were  open  to  them, 
but  admitted  that  assistants  could  not  afford 
to  take  time  off  salary  to  attend  any  school. 
This  question,  though  closely  connected,  can- 
not be  discussed  here.  A  very  interesting 
report  by  Mr.  James  Duff  Brown  will  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Brussels  confer- 
ence. Suffice  it  to  say  that  under  adverse 
financial  conditions  the  Library  Association 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  improving  the 
quality  of  public  library  assistants  by  estab- 
lishing a  standard  and  certifying  those  who 
attain  it. 

Although  an  express  purpose  of  the  Library 
Association  is  quoted  as  "To  promote  what- 
ever may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  po- 
sition and  the  qualification  of  librarians,"  it 
was  in  1906  that  Mr.  H.  D.  Roberts  said: 
"It  is  the  first  time  for  24  years  that  the  sub- 
ject has  appeared  in  its  entirety  on  the 
agenda  for  an  annual  meeting.  It  is  14  years 
since  any  paper  was  read  on  any  phase  of  the 
question,  and  12  since  any  report  on  the  ex- 
aminations has  been  discussed  by  such  a 
gathering."  These  remarks  were  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  2(pth  annual  meeting  of  the  Li- 
brary Association,  in  which  he  summarized 
the  work  which  had  been  done  up  to  this 
point.  It  was  in  1880  that  a  resolution  was 
passed  that  Council  should  consider  how  li- 
brary assistants  might  best  be  aided  in  their 
training  in  the  general  principles  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  next  14  years  were  a  period  of 
experimentation  with  mostly  discouraging  re- 
sults. Discussions  at  the  meetings  showed 
that  the  trouble  lay  in  the  small  pay  received 
by  library  assistants,  which  necessitated  tak- 
ing young  boys  of  little  education  and  grad- 

*Read  before  the  New  York  State  Library  Associa- 
tion, Lake  George.  September,  1910. 

fExcept  in  one  library  where  two  young  women 
who  were  cataloging  in  one  of  the  reading  rooms 
being  approached  with  questions  answered  timidly 
that  they  did  not  think  they  should  talk  to  a 
visitor  as  they  were  working  by  the  hour! 


ually  promoting  them.  At  the  first  examina- 
tion held  in  July,  1885,  three  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  the  first  one  to  get  a 
certificate  was  Mr.  J.  J.  Ogle.  In  1894,  after 
a  few  candidates  had  passed,  the  syllabus  was 
revised,  but  the  next  10  years  showed  little 
better  results.  In  six  years,  1895-1901,  there 
were  nine  candidates. 

In  May,  1902,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by 
Council,  that  the  Library  Association  cooper- 
ate with  the  London  School  of  Economics  in 
conducting  courses  of  instruction  in  — 

1.  Bibliography  and  literary  history. 

2.  Cataloging,  classification  and  shelf  ar- 

rangement. 

3.  Library  management, 
subject  to  the   following  conditions: 

That  the  Council  of  the  L.  A.  nominate  the 
lecturers  in  the  three  subjects.  That  the 
Council  continue  to  hold  the  professional  ex- 
amination and  to  grant  certificates.  That  the 
Council  have  an  equal  representation  with  the 
governors  of  the  School  of  Economics  in  the 
sub-committee  of  management. 

Courses  were  accordingly  begun  under  this 
arrangement  in  the  latter  part  of  1902,  and 
the  number  of  students  increased,  but  results 
were  not  wholly  satisfactory  and  further  con- 
sideration and  revision  resulted  in  the  syl- 
labus of  1904,  which  is  practically  that  now  in 
force. 

The  entire  matter  of  instruction  and  ex- 
amination of  assistants  under  the  Library 
Association  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Education 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  R.  Tedder 
is  the  chairman  and  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Baker  the 
secretary.  Dr.  Baker  reported  to  the  Brus- 
sels conference  a  summary  of  the  present  sit- 
uation. The  following  is,  however,  taken 
from  the  latest  syllabus  of  the  Association. 

The  work  of  the  Education  committee  is 
devoted  in  the  main  to  the  following  objects: 
(a)  determining  the  lines  on  which  education 
in  librarianship  should  be  conducted ;  (b)  or- 
ganizing educational  facilities  for  library  as- 
sistants and  others ;  and  (c)  the  examination 
of  students  in  librarianship.  A  summary  of 
the  results. accomplished  was  given  in  1909  in 
several  essays  presented  in  the  technical  ex- 
aminations, the  subject  assigned  being  "Tech- 
nical training  in  England  and  abroad."  Two 
essays,  one  by  James  Ross  and  one  by  Frank 
M.  Glenn,  were  published  in  the  March,  1910, 
number  of  the  Library  Association  Record. 

In  the  first  division  of  its  work,  the  Edu- 
cation committee  recommended  the  syllabus 
of  1904  in  accordance  with  which  the  Council 
decided  that  an  organized  course  of  training 
in  librarianship  should  involve : 
A  Study  in  various  prescribed  subjects, 
namely : 

1.  Literary  history. 

2.  Elements  of  practical  bibliography. 

3.  Classification. 

4.  Cataloging. 
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5.  Library     history,     foundation     and 

equipment. 

6.  Library  routine. 

B  Examinations  in  each  subject  and  the 
writing  of  a  satisfactory  essay  upon 
some  aspect  of  each  subject. 

C  Practical  experience  of  not  less  than  24 
hours  a  week  for  at  least  three  years 
as  members  of  the  administrative 
staff  of  one  or  more  libraries  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  of  the  Library 
Association. 
The  sections  under  A  include  the  following : 

(1)  History  of  old  English  literature. 
Middle  English  literature. 

Age  of  Chaucer. 

Age  of  Elizabeth. 

Restoration  literature  and  Augustan  age. 

Early  ipth  century  literature. 

Victorian  literature. 

American   literature. 

(2)  Historical  typography. 
Practical  bibliography. 
Book  selection. 

(Any  two  of  the  three  being  required.) 

(3)  Theoretical  and  practical. 

(4)  Dictionary  and  classed. 

(5)  History  of  libraries. 
Library  legislation. 
Committee,   finance,   staff. 
Buildings   and   fittings. 

Book  buying  and  accession  methods. 
Rules  and  regulations. 

(6)  Administration  of  chief  departments. 
Special  departments. 

Aids  to  readers. 
Museums  and  art  galleries. 
Routine  and  administrative  details. 
In  the  six  sections  under  A  each  subject 
may  be  taken  separately  and  certificates  will 
be  given  upon  results  of  the  examination  in 
any  subject.    Two  papers  in  each  subject  and 
an  essay  not  exceeding  3000  words  must  be 
submitted  on  a  subject  previously  announced. 
Candidates  who  have  received  the  six  cer- 
tificates may  apply  for  the  diploma  by  meet- 
ing the  following  conditions: 

Submitting  a  thesis  showing  original 
thought  or  research  on  a  subject  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Council; 
Showing  a  certificate  of  the  practical  ex- 
perience required  and  evidence  of 
knowledge  of  at  least  two  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

The  question  of  recognition  of  the  Associa- 
tion certificates  and  the  practical  value  of 
them  is  interesting  the  librarian  just  now. 
The  system  is  still  new,  and  naturally  many 
library  assistants  grown  from  boys  to  seniors 
in  the  work  do  not  care  to  undertake  the 
tests  for  the  sake  of  a  certificate  of  doubtful 
advantage  to  them.  Some  progressive  libra- 
rians, however,  recognize  the  value  of  these 
examinations  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
force  and  encourage  their  taking  them.  About 
12  libraries  require  the  possession  of  associa- 


tion certificates  for  promotion  in  their  grades. 
Some  libraries  require  them  for  senior  assist- 
ants only.  Up  to  the  present  time  three  can- 
didates only  have  taken  the  diploma ;  many 
others  are  nearly  ready.  Following  is  a  show- 
ing of  candidates  and  subjects  passed  in  the 
last  five  years : 

Number  Number       Number        Number 

Years.        candidates  passed  subjects  tried    passed 

1905 51  39                  86                 65 

1906 98  80      152      120 

1907 155  92      217      122 

1908 223  95      303       in 

1909 2IO  122  27O  138 

Examiners  are  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
the  Association,  and  examinations  are  held 
annually  in  London  and  other  places.  There 
are  two  examiners  for  each  of  the  six  sec- 
tions. There  are  three  grades  of  passing: 
first  with  honor,  second  with  merit,  third 
satisfactory.  Certificates  are  publicly  pre- 
sented. 

The  method  of  study  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  individual  students.  It  may  be 
by  private  reading,  by  correspondence  classes, 
or  by  attendance  at  oral  classes ;  but  in  order 
to  obtain  the  full  certificate  or  diploma  it 
must  include  the  examinations,  the  prescribed 
essays,  and  the  practical  experience. 

In  the  essays  of  1909,  above  referred  to, 
Mr.  Glenn,  in  comparing  English  and  Amer- 
ican training  methods,  says :  "The  English 
methods  seem  to  be  the  most  practical  while 
the  methods  of  the  United  States  are  the  most 
elaborate,  but  the  methods  of  one  will  not  do 
for  the  other.  The  English  are  too  slow  for 
the  Americans,  but  the  American  system  is 
far  too  expensive  for  the  English  pockets. 
The  prospects  in  England  are  far  top  small 
to  allow  of  the  waste  of  two  years  in  a  li- 
brary school  without  counting  the  waste  of 
money.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  person 
will  not  spend  two  years  of  his  time  and  a 
large  amount  of  money  training  for  a  pro- 
fession which  will  ultimately  yield  him  about 
£150  a  year.  Until  better  conditions  prevail 
with  regard  to  library  hours  and  salaries,  a 
library  school  of  the  American  type  will 
never  be  satisfactory  in  England." 

Mr.  Ross  summarizes  the  training  in  Amer- 
ica very  clearly,  and  says  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system  that  its  chief  defect  is  the  lack  of 
comparative  study,  a  criticism  which,  com- 
paring the  apprentice  class  with  the  library 
school,  is  of  course  very  just.  But  the  as- 
sistant in  the  English  library,  while  given  a 
small  salary,  has  not  the  opportunity  of  the 
American  apprentice  to  receive  systematic  in- 
struction even  in  the  methods  of  his  own 
library.  Mr.  Guppy,  of  Manchester,  suggests 
(April,  1910)  that  "every  assistant  should 
be  given  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
duties  of  the  library,  and  that  library 
committees  should  give  assistants  opportuni- 
ties of  attending  classes  for  their  mental  im- 
provement;" also  that  "the  duties  of  assist- 
ants in  central  and  branch  libraries  should 
be  so  arranged  that  work  should  be  done  al- 
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ternately  so  that  each  would  get  an  equal 
chance  to  learn."  Another  suggestion  was 
made  that  County  Councils  be  asked  to  pay 
the  railroad  fares  of  assistants  attending 
classes  at  large  centers. 

At  present  there  are  three  organized  meth- 
ods of  giving  instruction  to  library  assistants. 
They  are : 

1.  By  lectures  at  schools  and  colleges. 

2.  By   summer   schools. 

3.  By  correspondence  classes. 

1.  At  the  London  School  of  Economics  a 
course  for  librarians  has  been  conducted  for 
eight  years.    The  Council  of  the  Library  As- 
sociation is  represented  on  the  committee  by 
two  members.     The  following  courses   \vere 
given  last  year: 

1.  Library  economy,  20  lectures  by  James 

Duff  Broun. 

2.  Cataloging,   10  lectures  by  W,   R.   B. 

Prideaux. 

3.  Classification,  10  lectures  by  Dr.  E.  A. 

Baker  and  others. 

4.  Book  selection,  4  lectures  by  Dr.  Baker 

and  others. 

At  Leeds  University  courses  have  been 
given  in  library  history  and  administration. 
In  Manchester,  at  the  School  of  Technology, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Guppy,  of 
the  John  Rylands  Library,  courses  have  been 
arranged  in  bibliography  and  library  admin- 
istration, in  English  language  and  literature 
and  in  French.  The  course  in  library  admin- 
istration is  made  to  include  cataloging  and 
other  topics  of  the  L.  A.  syllabus.  The  lec- 
turers print  very  full  abstracts  of  the  courses, 
Mr.  Guppy  taking  the  technical  ones.  Two 
addresses  of  Mr.  Guppy,  "The  public  library, 
its  history  and  functions,"  and  "The  books  of 
the  middle  ages  and  their  makers,"  have  been 
printed  in  full.  At  Armstrong  College,  New- 
castle, also  some  lectures  have  been  given. 

2.  The  first  summer  school  in  library  sci- 
ence was  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Library  Association  in   1893.     The  program 
consisted   of  visits  to   libraries,   and   45   stu- 
dents attended.    The  Council  decided  to  make 
this    a    permanent    feature,    and    the    second 
school  in  1894  was  even  better  attended  and 
a  permanent  summer  school   committee   was 
appointed.     Sessions  were  held  annually  un- 
til 1897,  after  which  the  Council  discontinued 
this  school  and  began  the  technical  courses 
in  London.     Other  summer  schools  in  other 
parts  of  England  have  been  carried  on  in  ses- 
sions of  not  more  than  a  week,  notably  under 
the  Northwestern  branch  of  the  Association. 
In   Manchester   again    Mr.   Guppy  also   con- 
ducts a  summer  school,  the  I3th  session  being 
held  in  May,  1910.     A  synopsis  of  the  seven 
lectures  of  this  course  was  printed  in  a  I2mo 
pamphlet  of  39  pages,  and  included  much  val- 
uable material  on  the  history  of  bookmaking. 
bibliography,    classifications,    the    librarians' 
tools  and  equipment.     Two  lectures,  on  the 
history  of  literature,  were  not  outlined  in  the 


pamphlet.  This  school  has  given  its  own  ex- 
aminations and  certificates,  but  its  students 
may  also  enter  the  L.  A.  examinations. 

3.  Correspondence  classes  have  been  under- 
taken by  Mr.  James  Duff  Brown  and  Mr.  J. 
H.  Quinn,  and  many  assistants  unable  to  at- 
tend any  lectures  or  summer  schools  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  method  of  prepar- 
ation for  the  examinations.  Reading  lists 
and  questions  are  sent  to  each  student.  The 
student  answers  the  questions,  and  these  are 
marked  and  commented  upon.  Assistants  in 
the  county  of  London  are  not  admitted  to 
these  classes  unless  certified  by  their  libra- 
rians as  unable  to  attend  the  classes  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics.  The  lecture 
courses,  however,  seem  to  have  less  super- 
vision than  the  correspondence  courses.  An 
association  of  assistant  librarians  in  Liver- 
pool and  the  surrounding  district  was  organ- 
ized last  year  for  mutual  aid  in  studying  li- 
brarianship,  and  classes  were  formed  to 
which  local  librarians  gave  lectures  in  prep- 
aration for  the  L.  A.  examinations.  A  num- 
ber of  assistants  have  taken  certificates  as  the 
result  of  these  courses.  Twenty-two  at- 
tended the  courses,  five  from  the  Liverpool 
Public  Library  taking  six  certificates.  This 
made  a  total  of  seven  assistants  in  the  library 
holding  ii  certificates. 

In  1906  Dr.  E.  A.  Baker,  in  his  paper  on 
the  "Education  of  the  librarian :  advanced 
stage,"  recommended  a  syllabus  which  he 
said  he  did  not  expect  to  be  immediately 
adopted,  but  should  consider  an  ideal  toward 
which  to  work.  This  proposed  syllabus  di- 
vides a  course  into  three  points: 

1.  Elementary,  including: 

(1)  Library  history  and  bibliography. 

(2)  Classification. 

(3)  Elementary  cataloging. 

(4)  Practical  library  administration. 

2.  Advanced  course  for  certificate  oi  libra- 

rianship  or  for  registration : 

(1)  Literary  history,  English  or  Euro- 

pean. 

(2)  Bibliography  or  Book  selection. 

(3)  Elementary    science    or    Classifica- 

tion. 

(4)  Cataloging. 

(5)  Library  history  and  organization. 

(6)  Practical   library   administration. 

3.  Final  course  for  the  diploma: 

(1)  Candidate    must    have    passed    the 
advanced  course. 

(2)  Candidate  must   show   satisfactory 

knowledge  of.  and  present  a  the- 
sis showing  original  thought  on  a 
subject  in,  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Modern  literature. 

2.  Ancient  literature. 

3.  Bibliography. 

4.  History,  geography  and  sociology. 
In  a  very  hurried  trip  through  some  of  the 

cities  of  England  the  writer  was  able  to  meet 
quite  a  number  of  the  library  assistants,  both 
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men  and  women,  and  would  generalize  from 
some  observations  as  follows : 

The  general  grading  of  the  library  force 
includes  the  chief  librarian,  his  deputy,  a 
number  of  senior  assistants,  a  larger  number 
of  junior  assistants,  in  some  cases  young 
women  being  employed  both  as  senior  and  as 
junior  assistants.  When  young  women  are 
admitted  to  the  library  it  is  usually  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  20.  They  are  required  to 
have  practically  the  education  that  an  Amer- 
ican girl  would  have  with  continuous  school- 
ing to  the  same  age.  In  several  of  the  libra- 
ries these  young  women  have  proved  very  effi- 
cient desk  assistants.  They  are  attractive, 
courteous  in  manner,  bright  and  capable  in 
performing  their  duties,  and  in  some  cases 
ambitious  to  secure  the  Association  certifi- 
cates. In  a  small  town  library,  where  the 
librarian  is  a  woman  and  has  two  assistants, 
the  senior  assistant,  25  years  af  age  and  nine 
years  in  the  library,  has  three  certificates.  A 
younger  one,  not  yet  21  years  of  age,  also 
has  three  certificates.  These  assistants  get 
salaries  not  exceeding  $5  a  week  and  work 
49^  hours  a  week.  This  library  has  open 
shelves  and  a  children's  room.  These  as- 
sistants had  taken  the  correspondence  courses 
and  did  not  think  them,  very  satisfactory. 

A  type  of  the  conservative  library  has  very 
few  young  women  assistants  and  these  are 
not  encouraged  to  expect  promotion.  The 
one  with  whom  I  talked  was  courteous  and 
pleasant  in  manner,  but  owned  that  she  found 
the  work  monotonous  at  times.  None  of  the 
assistants  in  this  library  had  taken  certifi- 
cates. Nearly  all  of  them  had  been  in  the 
library  at  least  15  years,  the  policy  being  not 
to  keep  pages  more  than  two  years.  What 
is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  unexpected 
vacancy  on  the  staff  was  not  revealed.  Read- 
ers in  this  library  are  not  encouraged  to  ask 
advice  of  the  desk  attendant,  but  they  do 
somewhat  for  fiction.  The  youngest  branch 
in  this  library  was  established  14  years  ago. 

In  London  the  borough  library  of  Isling- 
ton, which  has  two  branches,  has  a  total  staff 
of  32  assistants,  only  three  of  whom  are  men. 
Twenty-two  of  these  assistants  hold  a  total 
of  49  certificates,  nine  of  the  juniors  having 
one  each,  a  senior  assistant,  a  young  woman, 
has  the  six,  and  will  soon  qualify  for  the 
diplorra.  This  young  woman  attended  the 
conference  at  Brussels.  In  this  library  the 
working  hours  are  42  a  week  and  the  salaries 
range  from  £39  a  year  up.  The  minimum 
salary  of  a  senior  assistant  is  £52  a  year.  The 
best  salary  paid  to  a  woman  in  the  county  of 
London  is  £125,  and  there  are  20  women  in 
charge  of  small  libraries.  In  all  the  British 
municipal  libraries  there  are  1943  men  and 
79§  women  librarians.  Of  the  total  539  are 
chiefs.  The  average  salary  of  all  grades  is 
£60.  The  average  hours  a  week  are  48,  ju- 
niors having  from  6  to  12  days  off  in  the 
year;  seniors  from  12  to  18,  and  a  chief  li- 
brarian from  three  to  five  weeks. 


Dr.  Baker's  report  to  the  Brussels  confer- 
ence, from  which  some  of  the  above  facts  on 
training  are  obtained,  adds:  "In  government 
and  university  libraries  appointments  are  un- 
der civil  service  regulations,  and  are  filled  by 
clerks  in  open  competition  tested  by  exam- 
inations in  general  knowledge.  In  the  British 
Museum  appointments  are  from  the  results 
of  a  limited  competition,  groups  of  candidates 
previously  selected  being  examined  for  a 
university  education  and  specially  in  foreign 
languages.  In  university  libraries  the  selec- 
tion is  according  to  education,  business  ex- 
perience and  personal  qualifications,  regula- 
tion being  specially  made  for  the  positions." 
In  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  students  of  the 
university  about  finishing  their  course  who 
wish  to  enter  library  work  are  taken  into  the 
force  on  trial  and  taught  by  experience. 

The  difference  between  the  situation  in 
England  and  in  America  seems  to  lie  mainly 
in  two  points: 

1.  There  are  no  library  schools  in  Eng- 
land, and  no  period  of  preparation  for 
the  work  before  entering  upon  it;  neith- 
er  is  there  even  an  apprenticeship   sys- 
tem, but  boys  as  pages  and  young  wom- 
en   as    junior    assistants    are    taken    on 
the  force  to  do  as  best  they  can  and  learn 
by  outside  instruction. 

2.  The    Association     representing    the 
kingdom   at   large   has   assumed  the   re- 
sponsibility of  providing  means   for  the 
instruction   of  library  assistants,   of  set- 
ting a  standard  of  fitness  and  of  testing 
their  progress  by  examinations  for  which 
the    Association    issues    credentials.      So 
far  as  these  credentials  are  recognized  in 
the  country,  they  seem  to  be  satisfactory, 
but  even  after  years  of  trial  they  are  not 
yet  universally  accepted.     As  furnishing 
one   uniform   standard,  theoretically   the 
system  seems  to  have  its  advantages. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  that  the 
International  Conference  at  Brussels  passed 
resolutions  recommending  to  each  country 
the  serious  consideration  of  this  whole  ques- 
tion, including  the  establishment  of  a  library 
school  in  the  country  and  uniform  examina- 
tions as  tests  of  fitness.  It  may  be  some  time 
before  such  credentials  will  be  properly  hon- 
ored by  all  local  boards  of  trustees,  but  at 
least  the  movement  is  one  of  progress. 
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ELIZABETH   L.   FOOTE. 

ECHOES  OF  THE  BRUSSELS  TRIP: 
GIFT  TO  MR.  COLE. 

IN  pleasant  accordance  with  the  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  of  Prof.  C.  N.  Cole  of 
Oberlin  College,  who  was  the  personal  con- 
ductor of  the  A.  L.  A.  international  party, 
voiced  in  the  memorial  adopted  on  the  home- 
ward voyage  on  the  Finland  an  informal 
presentation  was  made  to  him  of  remem- 
brances purchased  as  the  result  of  a  sub- 
scription in  which  some  thirty  members  of 
the  party  joined.  A  Lemaire  field  glass  in 
russet  leather  and  aluminum,  in  a  tourist  case 
was  made  the  chief  gift,  as  appropriate  to  his 
traveling  relations  ;  and  this  was  supplemented 
by  a  number  of  works  on  art,  selected  in  con- 
formity with  Dr.  Cole's  own  desires,  com- 
prising the  six  volumes  on  the  appreciation 
of  art,  of  which  the  initial  volume  was  Rus- 
sell Sturgis's  "How  to  appreciate  architec- 
ture," and  also  Sir  Walter  Armstrong's 
hand  book  on  "Art  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,"  the  only  volume  so  far  published 
of  the  "Ars  Una"  general  history  of  art, 
which  promised  to  be  of  special  value  for 
tourist  use.  Prof.  Cole  has  expressed  his  cor- 
dial appreciation  of  the  remembrance  and  the 
form  which  it  took  in  a  letter  very  compli- 
mentary to  his  A.  L.  A.  flock. 


WORK  OF  THE  MARBLEHEAD  LI- 
BRARY  IN  THE   SOUTH 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  of  Marblehead,  Mass., 
has  recently  established  a  system  of  travelling 
libraries  for  distribution  through  the  Atlanta 
University  among  the  negroes  of  the  South. 
The  libraries  number  about  60  and  include 
about  48  volumes  each. 

The  real  work  of  distribution  began  only 
last  July,  when  libraries  were  sent  out  to 
communities  which  never  before  had  known 
what  it  was  to  have  such  privileges.  More 
libraries  were  shipped  early  in  the  fall,  to 
be  followed  by  others  as  soon  as  practic- 
able. 

The  first  plan  was  to  offer  a  library  of  per- 
haps 50  books  to  a  school  or  community 
which  would  raise  a  certain  amount  toward 
its  maintenance  and  increase,  as  has  been 
done  by  the  departments  of  education  of 
other  states.  It  was  later  decided  to  adopt 
the  methods  of  the  travelling  library,  and  to 
use  all  practical  means  for  arousing  interest 
in  the  books  and  desire  to  use  them.  The 
books  are  to  be  sent  out  for  one  year  to  any 
community  guaranteeing  their  proper  use  and 
care.  They  are  then  to  be  returned  and  re- 
placed by  other  libraries  containing  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  books.  Those  applying  for  them 
must  prepare  beforehand  a  good  bookcase 
and  a  competent  person  who  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  use  of  the  library  and 
make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  Atlanta.  Each  book  is 
marked  with  its  catalog  number  and  c 
cation  and  the  inscription  "MarbTehe 
brary,  given  by  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  distributed 
by  Atlanta  University." 

BOHEMIAN  CLUB  AT  THE  WEBSTER 

BRANCH  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

THE  Slavia,  a  club  for  the  study  of  Bohe- 
mian art,  literature,  and  music,  held  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Webster  Branch  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  on  Monday  evening, 
Nov.  21.  The  chief  guest  and  speaker 
of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Will  S.  Monroe, 
distinguished  author  and  educator.  Mr. 
Monroe  is  a  leading  Bohemian  scholar  and 
has  extensive  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Comenius.  His  speech  was  re- 
ceived with  great  cordiality  by  the  club, 
about  150  members  of  which  were  present. 
Mr.  Capek  and  Mr.  Leitner,  president  of 
the  Slavia,  also  addressed  the  club  in  the 
Bohemian  language.  Mrs.  Mokrejs,  one  of 
the  leading  members,  told  a  delightful  tale 
of  the  Bohemian  unsophisticated  folk-lore 
devil,  whose  naivete  adds  to  his  picturesque 
attractions.  Bohemian  music  added  to  the 
evening's  pleasure.  Miss  Griffin,  librarian  of 
the  Webster  Branch,  offered  the  hospitality 
of  the  library  to  the  club.  An  exhibit  of 
lithographs  and  prints,  the  work  of  modern 
Bohemian  artists,  was  of  particular  interest. 
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GIFT  OF  THE  NEWCOMB  LIBRARY  TO 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

NEW  YORK* 

THE    NEWCOMB    LIBRARY* 

THE  students  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  are  fortunate  in  coming  into  pos- 
session of  this  excellent  library,  collected  dur- 
ing a  long  and  busy  life  by  Professor  New- 
comb,  "and  given  to  the  college  through  the 
wisdom  and  generosity  of  Mr.  John  Claflin. 
These  books  will  be  especially  useful  to  stu- 
dents of  astronomy  and  mathematics,  and 
will  have  an  added  value  because  of  their 
association  with  the  life  and  work  of  such  a 
man. 

Professor  Newcomb  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia.  He  became,  while  a  young  man,  a 
teacher  in  Maryland,  and  later  on  a  computer 
in  the  Nautical  almanac.  Here  he  also  be- 
came a  student  in  Harvard  College,  and  later 
on  a  graduate  of  that  institution.  Afterwards 
he  became  interested  in  the  newly-discovered 
asteroids,  which  were  then  supposed  to  be 
fragments  of  a  larger  planet  ruptured  by  an 
explosion.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  orbits 
of  all  the  planets  would  have  all  passed 
through  one  point.  Newcomb  found  that  at 
no  time  could  these  orbits  have  passed 
through  a  common  point.  Somewhat  later  we 
find  him  comparing  the  plans  of  the  moon  as 
predicted,  with  the  plans  actually  observed 
from  the  lunar  theory. 

Professor  Newcomb  was  a  wonderfully 
versatile  man,  and  the  range  of  his  activities 
was  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  always  conscientious  and  thorough, 
usually  secured  results  of  value,  and  never 
attempted  anything  not  worth  doing.  His 
work  included  almost  all  branches  of  astron- 
omy, except  what  was  called  astrophysics. 
While  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nac office  he  undertook  and  manfully  carried 
out  the  Herculean  task  of  revising  the  theo- 
ries and  tables  of  all  the  planets,  and  of  bring- 
ing into  universal  use  a  system  of  all  their 
tables.  He  also  did  important  work  in  prac- 
tical astronomy,  participated  in  practical  ex- 
peditions, and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  great  modern  telescopes. 
His  advice  was  sought  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment with  reference  to  the  great  telescope 
near  Pulkova.  For  20  years  he  was  on  duty 
as  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
and  as  such  did  his  most  notable  work  in 
mathematical  astronomy. 

THE  CITY   COLLEGE   LIBRARY   AND   THE    NEWCOMB 
GIFT* 

The  City  College  Library  has  grown  con- 
siderably during  the  last  few  years.  In  1876 
it  contained  17,571  volumes.  Since  that  time 

*Extract  from  addresses  delivered  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Newcomb  Library. 

'Extracts  from'  the  address  of  Prof.  Compton 
delivered  on  the  dedication  of  the  Newcomb  Li- 
brary. 


it  has  grown  at  an  accelerated  rate.  At  first 
it  grew  from  the  literature  fund.  This  was 
the  allowance  made  by  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  the 
Free  Academy,  for  its  services  in  educating 
a  certain  number  of  students  in  mathematics 
and  classics.  It  ceased  when  the  Free  Acad- 
emy was  changed  in  1866  to  the  college.  In 
addition  to  this  the  trustees  gave  a  small  part 
of  the  annual  allowance  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  college. 

In  the  year  1863  the  Grosvenor  fund  and 
the  Holbrook  fund  of  $30,000  and  of  $5000 
became  available,  and  from  the  interest  on 
these  it  was  supported  down  to  about  the  year 
1909.  Then  a  new  support  appeared.  In  con- 
versation with  Mr.  James  R.  Steers,  of  the 
first  class  of  '53,  he  contributed  a  gift  of 
$10,000^  for  a  department  of  Science  library, 
explaining  that  he  meant  it  for  the  purchase 
of  good  works  in  physics,  chemistry  and  biol- 
ogy. This  has  yielded  thus  far  about  450 
volumes. 

Since  that  date  Professor  Compton  learned 
of  the  death  of  Professor  Newcomb,  and  of 
the  offering  for  sale  of  his  private  library, 
estimated  at  4500  volumes  and  700  pamphlets, 
for  $7000.  While  70  contributions  were  com- 
ing in,  one  contribution  was  accepted  and 
paid  by  Mr.  John  Claflin.  The  books  were 
stowed  in  an  attic  while  they  were  sorted, 
encased,  cataloged  and  marked  at  the  entire 
expense  of  Mr.  Claflin.  Thus  it  results  that 
our  college  library  of  astronomy  has  grown 
to  3612  volumes  and  7000  pamphlets. 

The  plan  of  department  libraries  has  been 
followed  up.  Gifts  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Steers  of  $3000  for  a  chemical  library;  by 
Mr.  Lewisohn  of  $2000  for  a  German ;  by  Mr. 
Schiff  of  $2000  for  an  historical ;  by  the  class 
of  '86  of  $2000  for  the  French,  and  altogether 
these  libraries  have  added,  or  will  in  a  year 
or  two  add,  to  the  35,000  volumes  of  the  old 
college  library  21,000  volumes,  making  56,000. 

What  is  meant  by  a  collection  of  56,000 
books?  You  can  never  read  it.  You  can 
scarcely  think  of  it.  Yet  we  are  told  there 
are  20  collections  of  400,000  volumes,  and 
even  three  or  four  of  a  million  and  a  half, 
and  of  6000  libraries  in  the  world  of  more 
than  20,000  each.  There  are  34,000,000  vol- 
umes. ^  These  huge  collections  are  exceeding- 
ly perishable.  They  are  swept  away  by  fires, 
by  bigoted  conquerors,  by  one  source  of  de- 
struction after  another,  till  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  we  have  only  the  few  thou- 
sand fugitives  in  the  mediaeval  monasteries 
remaining. 

The  vast  collections  of  modern  libraries 
would  be  useless  without  a  catalog.  Eight 
years  after  the  invention  of  printing  by  mov- 
able types  a  printer  published  the  first  catalog 
of  the  books  he  had  printed.  But  do  you 
ever  think  what  such  a  catalog  would  be  of  a 
library  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  books?  If 
you  could  read  it  at  the  rate  of  a  title  a 
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second  it  would  take  you  twelve  hours  a  day 
for  two  and  a  half  weeks  just  to  go  through 
it.  Long,  long  ago  therefore  catalogs  became 
divided  into  sections,  each  subdivided  into 
parts,  and  each  separately  cataloged,  and  thus 
were  evolved  many  systems  of  cataloging.  On 
these  systems  treatises  have  been  written,  and 
between  the  inventors  of  these  systems  fierce 
controversies  have  raged. 

But  the  library  of  Professor  Newcomb, 
though  it  could  not  when  it  came  to  us  go 
into  our  general  college  library,  for  the  books 
of  the  general  library  were  then  already  lying 
in  heaps  on  the  floor,  had  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  a  library  building  of  large 
enough  size  to  admit  all  the  books,  in  one 
catalog,  according  to  our  system.  That  sys- 
tem will  probably  be  a  modification  of  the 
Cutter  system,  of  which  I  should  like  to  say 
enough  to  give  you  a  partial  understanding. 

Originally  it  divided  the  books  into  classes, 
which  were  subdivided  into  compartments. 
The  21  classes  into  which  the  library  was  di- 
vided in  September,  1876,  might  have  served 
some  of  the  objects  of  the  classification.  For 
the  present  I  am  only  going  to  name  one 
great  class,  the  astronomical  books  designated 
by  the  letter  D.  Under  this  you  will  find 
them  if  you  do  not  know  the  author  or  his 
book.  Looking  through  them  you  will  find 
them  ranged  under  various  sub-titles,  mostly 
under  D,  and  divided  into  smaller  classes  un- 
der letters  or  numbers,  as  DCS  solar  eclipse, 
DFA  Euler,  and  occasionally  AQQ  errors  in 
astronomy.  If  the  library  should  have  grown 
very  rapidly  recently  some  of  these  second 
divisions  may  have  been  subdivided,  or  more 
classes  may  have  been  added.  If  you  know 
the  name  of  the  author  or  the  book  the  pro- 
ceeding is  simple.  Look  for  the  name.  The 
number  in  the  left-hand  upper  corner  of  the 
card  tells  the  librarian  just  where  to  find  the 
book. 

*  The  general  student  will  thus  get  the  book 
on  astronomy  that  he  wants.  Generally  it 
will  be  some  general  treatise,  or  some  open- 
ing volume.  After  that  he  will  take  a  treatise 
on  some  special  body,  as  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  planet  Mars,  and  so  on.  After  these  he 
will  find  his  way  easily  through  the  catalog, 
and  will  learn  to  know  it  easily. 

I  have  made  a  partial  search-list  of  the 
astronomical  catalog.  In  this  there  often 
occur  titles  which  convey  no  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  books  contained.  A  matter  is 
often  of  extreme  interest,  particularly  to  every 
college  man,  and  yet  without  some  such 
search-list  he  would  never  suspect  its  exist- 
ence. In  such  a  case  I  have  marked  the  name 
of  the  book  with  an  asterisk,  or  even  with  a 
double  asterisk.  Thus,  out  of  the  College 
and  Newcomb  catalogs  I  have  printed  300 
volumes  as  good,  160  as  once  marked,  and  100 
as  twice  marked.  If  any  student  will  give 
us  back  a  card  on  which  he  has  marked  any 
book  as  specially  interesting  we  shall  soon 
have  a  pretty  good  search-list  prepared. 


NAME-MAKING  AND  CATALOGING 
OF  NAMES 

THE  cataloging  of  books,  especially  in  the 
more  unusual  foreign  languages,  frequently 
offers  a  problem  as  to  the  entry  or  proper 
order  of  the  names  of  authors,  not  solved  by 
the  ordinary  library  rules  of  cataloging  or 
by  the  ordinary  reference  books.  In  such  a 
case  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  naming 
and  of  the  makeup  of  names  proves  to  be  "a 
friend  in  need." 

Our  work  has  to  do  with  names  in  litera- 
ture; but  in  the  ancient  literatures  we  should 
find  represented  only  a  single  principle  of 
naming,  vis.,  one  person,  one  name;  or  a 
single  or  individual  name  for  each  person. 
For  example,  in  Egypt,  Cheops ;  in  Chaldean,. 
Sargon ;  in  Hebrew,  Joseph ;  in  Phenician,. 
Hiram;  in  Persian,  Cyrus;  in  Greek,  Plato; 
in  early  Roman,  Romulus. 

This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  nam- 
ing still  retained  among  uncivilized  nations, 
e.g.,  the  South  African  chief,  Cetewayo;  the 
Hawaiian  king,  Kamehameha.  The  American 
Indian  has  the  individual  name,  though  it 
may  be  compound,  and  he  may  have  a  tem- 
porary by-name  or  title,  e.g.,  Massasoit,  i.e., 
great  chief,  the  title  of  Osamequin. 

Even  in  civilized  India,  outside  of  the  cen- 
ters of  English  influence,  names  are  individ- 
ual ;  "family  names  are  practically  unknown ;" 
where  used  they  are  generally  third  in  order. 
(Sec  R.  C.  Temple's  "Dissertation  on  names 
among  the  Panjabis,"  i.e.,  inhabitants  of  the 
Punjaub.)  Hindus,  both  of  native  and  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  consider  it  a  sin  to  name 
a  child  after  one's  self,  but  may  repeat  the 
nr.me  of  an  earlier  ancestor.  In  Hindu  many 
common  nouns  are  used  as  names,  e.g.,  Chan- 
dra, moon.  For  distinguishing  persons  of 
similar  names  there  are  variations  of  the 
name-ending,  and  complementary  names. 
Singh,  lion;  Ram,  god;  Chand,  glory;  and 
Nalh,  lord,  are  the  favorite  complements. 
The  Mohammedans  of  India,  as  elsewhere, 
use  Arabic  names  honored  in  their  religion, 
as  Ahmad,  Hamid,  Muhammad  or  Mahmud 
(Mohammed),  and  names  ending  in  -din, 
a=  faith,  followed  by  one  or  more  patronymic 
complements,  e.g.,  ibn-Ali,  i.e.,  son  of  Ali. 

In  general,  therefore,  for  Hindu  -and  Mo- 
hammedan names  (Arabic,  Turkish,  Per- 
sian), the  main  entry  is  a  copy  of  the  form 
in  the  order  as  printed ;  with  reference,  of 
course,  if  the  author  is  distinguished  in  liter- 
ature by  any  other  name,  or  in  case  of  Hindus 
by  a  family  name. 

Hebrew  written  before  the  igth  century  is 
entered  like  Arabic,  i.e.,  the  given  name,  fol- 
lowed by  the  patronymic,  e.g.,  Moses  ben 
Ezra;  or  the  place  of  birth,  e.g..  Benjamin  of 
Tudela;  or  the  profession,  as  Cohen,  priest. 

The  Chinese  and  Koreans  have  a  "sing"  or 
family  name,  which  does  not  change,  followed 
by  a  "ming"  or  given  name,  which  may  be  a 
"milk-name/'  given  at  birth;  a  "book-name," 
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given  at  school ;  or  an  official  name,  taken  on 
entering  office.  The  given  name  often  con- 
sists of  two  syllables.  An  example  of  a  com- 
plete Chinese  name  is  Li  Hung-Chang. 

A  Japanese  man  has  a  clan  name,  or  a 
family  name  derived  from  locality,  and  a  given 
name.  The  family  name  precedes,  as  in 
Chinese.  Both  nationalities,  when  abroad,  are 
liable  to  be  listed  according  to  local  usage,  i.e., 
in  America,  according  to  American  custom. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the 
Chinese  were  probably  the  only  nation  which 
had  family  names,  except  the  Roman.  It  is 
very  important  to  note  that  ancient  names 
pertained  solely  to  the  individual,  and  are  not 
hereditary;  the  son's  name  is  independent  of 
and  different  from  the  father's.  But  under 
the  kings  of  early  Rome  we  find  the  growing 
up  of  a  new  system  of  naming.  The  Roman 
patrician,  partly  because  of  the  almost  un- 
limited authority  of  the  Roman  father  over 
the  members  of  his  family,  went  beyond  pre- 
cedent, and  founded  his  name  as  well  as  his 
family.  As  the  Roman  family  spread  out 
into  branches,  the  gens,  or  group  of  related 
families,  held  by  inheritance  the  common 
nomen  gentilitium,  derived  from  the  found- 
er's name  by  the  variation  of  the  ending  -us 
to  -ius,  as  usual  in  derivatives  of  belonging 
or  pertaining  to ;  as  the  Flavian  gens,  from 
Flavus,  i.e.,  the  yellow-haired. 

Next  came  experiments  in  distinguishing 
the  individual ;  sometimes  by  a  praenomen  or 
fore-name,  probably  found  among  relatives  of 
the  family,  e.g.,  Tullus  Hostilius ;  again  by 
an  epithet  or  descriptive  name  placed  after 
the  gens  name,  as  in  the  Tarquinii,  the  last 
of  the  Roman  kings  being  Tarquinius  Sti- 
perbus,  or  the  Haughty.  The  praenomen  was 
given  in  ancient  times  at  puberty,  but  after- 
ward on  the  ninth  day^  after  birth.  A  few  of 
the  Latin  authors,  chiefly  the  earlier,  come 
under  the  rule  of  the  gens-name ;  but  along- 
side, with  the  expansion  of  the  branches  of 
the  gens,  was  growing  up  the  use  of  a  third 
name,  belonging  to  the  family  in  the  special 
sense,  the  cognomen ;  and  the  classical  age 
had  the  conventional  rule  of  these  three 
names.  As  an  example :  Csesar  was  a  cog- 
nomen in  the  Julian  gens,  and  Caius  was  the 
praenomen  of  the  great  commander.  Some- 
times a  fourth  name  or  agnomen  was  given, 
usually  honorary,  e.g.,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  was 
given  the  agnomen  Africanus,  in  honor  of 
his  victories  in  Africa.  In  common  inter- 
course, however,  the  name  of  the  gens  was 
omitted,  and  in  writing  the  fore-name  was  ab- 
breviated, as  M.  Cicero,  for  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero. 

The  general  rule  of  entry  is,  under  the  cog- 
nomen, as  Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius ;  with  a 
few  exceptions  under  the  gens-narne  and 
names  of  adoption.  This  system,  after  the 
Augustan  age,  became  subject  to  two  serious 
perils :  the  multiplication  of  added  names,  and 


the  inroads  of  single-name  barbarians;  the 
latter  overwhelmed  and  entirely  submerged 
the  Roman  name-system  in  the  fifth  century 
A.D. 

Names  then  began  back  at  the  single-name 
foundation.  The  single  name  reigned  alone 
for  some  three  centuries,  and  in  part  almost 
to  the  present.  The  Roman  church  itself 
supported  it  by  making  the  name  it  gave  at 
baptism  the  only  recognized  and  generally 
valid  name  of  the  person.  The  Eastern  or 
Byzantine  Empire  was  the  only  civilized  gov- 
ernment in  Europe,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  476  A.D.,  and  maintained 
during  this  period  some  connection  and  in- 
fluence in  southern  Romanic  countries.  In 
this  empire  temporary  patronymics  prevailed 
(modern  Greeks  have  fixed  ones,  ending 
in  -poulos,  -ades,  -ides)  ;  hence  in  the  Roman 
countries  to  the  individual  name  we  find  at- 
tached, with  increasing  uniformity,  the  word 
filius,  i.e.,  son,  followed  by  the  name  of  the 
person's  father. 

Within  the  eighth  century  A.D.  the  word 
filius  was  left  to  be  understood,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  since  the  relationship  was  in- 
dicated by  the  genitive  case  of  the  father's 
name  which  followed  it.  In  early  Italian 
titles  are  found  patronymics  like  dei  Buonar- 
rotti,  Paolo  degli  Orsini,  i.e.,  son  of  Buonar- 
rotti ;  Paul  (one)  of  the  Orsini.  In  noithern 
Spain  the  genitive  endings  -aci,  -ici,  -eci  were 
further  changed  to  -az,  -iz,  -ez,  the  latter  of 
which  became  the  conventional  patronymic 
ending,  and  was  added  to  names  which  had 
never  ended  in  -ci.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  the  authors  immediately  following.  Rios 
y  Rios  cites  from  an  Asturian  document  of 
791  A.D.,  Piedrez  from  Piedro  =  Peter.  Men 
began  to  use  surnames  of  office  and  of  local- 
ity of  birth  or  estate  from  the  loth  century 
increasingly.  Godoy  Alcantara  cites  one  of 
the  latter  from  910  A.D.  By  the  i6th  century 
fief  or  estate  names  became  the  fashion  in 
Spain  among  the  landed  gentry,  and  patro- 
nymics, which  had  been  almost  the  only  fam- 
ily names  in  Spain  till  the  I2th  century,  were 
relegated  to  the  inferior  classes.  The  "de" 
which  is  a  sign  not  only  of  estate,  but  is  a 
part  of  the  heraldic  title,  is  held  tenaciously 
by  the  Spanish  and  French  titled  classes.  In 
Spain  also  the  son  may  adopt  his  mother's 
family  name  if  she  is  of  higher  rank  than  his 
father,  or  may  add  it  to  his  father's ;  hence 
we  find  numerous  double  names,  e.g.,  Rios  y 
Rios,  Ochoa  y  Ronna,  to  be  entered  under  the 
first. 

In  France,  though  a  beginning  was  made 
in  the  loth  century  in  adopting  fief-names,  it 
was  about  three  centuries  before  it  became 
universal  and  uniform  among  land-owners. 
The  artisan  class  had  not  yet  hereditary 
names  in  the  I3th  century,  and  in  spite  of  the 
ordinance  of  1629  the  country  people  in  the 
i8th  century  had  not  conformed  to  the  law 
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by  adopting  hereditary  surnames ;  and  Israel- 
ite names  were  not  hereditary  there  till  since 
July  21,  1808.  Germany  did  not  adopt  heredi- 
tary family  names  till  the  I2th  century.  In 
Sweden  even  the  nobles  had  not  adopted  he- 
reditary family  names  till  the  end  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  the  middle  classes  later.  Tempor- 
ary patronyms  from  the  father's  first  name 
were  common;  thus,  Karl  Eriksson's  son 
would  be  (say  Nils)  Karlsson,  whose  son 
might  be  Jon  Nilsson,  and  so  on.  Such  pa- 
tronyms survived  in  Denmark  till  the  middle 
of  the  ipth  century.  Norwegian  and  Icelandic 
names  have  a  similar  history.  Dutch  and 
Flemish  have  patronyms  to  some  extent,  but 
also  names  from  places,  preceded  by  "van," 
corresponding  in  meaning  to  the  German 
"von,"  though  the  latter  indicates  titled  fam- 
ilies. 

In  England  surnames  were  not  used  until 
after  the  Norman  conquest,  1066  A.D.  ;  and 
even  in  the  I2th  century  hereditary  names 
were  uncommon.  In  one  of  the  documents 
are  enrolled  a  father  and  his  three  sons;  no 
two  names  alike.  It  was  not  till  the  I4th 
century  that  the  lower  classes  took  fixed  sur- 
names. The  A.  L.  A.  general  rule  is  enter 
under  person  till  then. 

The  eastern  Slavic  nations  received  civ- 
ilized customs  from  the  Byzantine  Greeks, 
and  letters  from  missionaries  of  the  Greek 
church,  through  the  old  Church  Slavic  of 
Bulgaria.  At  first  the  names  were  individ- 
ual, progress  was  slow,  and  retarded  by  the 
Tartar  conquest  in  the  I3th  century,  from 
which  rule  Russia  was  freed  by  Ivan  the 
Great  (1462-1505):  patronymics  were  adopted 
by  the  titled  families,  ending  in  -ich,  e.g., 
Ilich,  Nikitich;  also  instead  of  the  equiva- 
lent genitive  which  we  have  observed  in  west- 
ern Europe,  the  Slavic  possessive  adjective 
ending  -ev,  -ov,  and  the  adjective  ending 
-skii,  or  a  combination  of  the  possessive  with 
one  of  the  other  endings,  as  -evich,  -ovich, 
feminine  -evna,  -ovna ;  under  German  influ- 
ence the  Polish  spelling  is  -e\v,  -ow,  -ewitz, 
-owitz,  -ski,  -ewski,  -owski.  Though  the 
Russian  has  but  one  baptismal  name,  taken 
from  the  Greek  church  calendar,  courtesy 
requires  the  following:  I.  The  baptismal 
name.  2.  The  father's  name  -f-  -evich  or 
-ovich.  3.  The  family  name,  often  but  not 
always  a  patronym.  The  non-Russian  state- 
ment that  the  patronymic  ending  is  -vich 
doubtless  is  due  to  the  Russian  rule  for  sepa- 
ration of  a  word  whose  syllables  end  in  a 
vowel,  which  would  result  in  such  examples 
as  Popo-vich.  Divide  between  two  like  con- 
sonants, e.g.,  the  place-name  Odes-sa.  Several 
unlike  consonants,  unless  the  first  be  1,  m,  n, 
or  r,  (i.e.,  liquid  sounds),  belong  to  the  latter 
syllable,  e.g.,  Pu-shkin ;  but  under  the  excep- 
tion, Tol-stoi. 

The  foregoing  are  essentially  the  same 
rules  which  obtain  in  most  Continental  Eu- 
ropean languages :  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 


German,  etc. ;  the  first,  however,  in  the  form : 
a  single  consonant  between  two  vowels  be- 
longs to  the  latter,  e.g.,  It.a-mor,  Ger.ha-ben. 
2.  Double  consonants  are  separated,  e.g., 
Ger.Af-fe.  3.  Spanish  example:  ar-ti-cu-lo, 
under  the  exception,  Ger.Ha-spe  of  the  rule. 
A  parallel  to  the  division  of  Po-po-vich  is 
the  German  in  such  words  as  kin-disch, 
where  the  etymological  ending  is  -isch ;  the 
Continental  wishing  to  begin  his  syllable  with 
a  consonant;  contrast  with  the  German,  the 
English  word  having  the  same  meaning,  viz., 
child-ish.  JOEL  N.  ENO. 

AN  ORAL  SPEED-TEST  IN  MENTAL 
RESPONSE 

KNOWLEDGE  is  of  little  value  to  its  possessor 
unless  it  is  available  when  it  is  needed,  and 
it  is  often  needed  at  very  short  notice.  Some 
well-informed  minds  are  not  able  to  respond 
to  a  sudden  demand;  they  cannot  produce 
what  is  called  for  except  after  preparation, 
and  they  cannot  pass  rapidly  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another.  This  kind  of  on-tap  knowl- 
edge is  in  particular  demand  in  a  library  — 
at  the  information  desk,  at  the  loan  desk,  in 
the  reading  room  or  the  reference  depart- 
ment. In  any  of  these  places  the  assistant 
may  be  called  upon  to  answer  questions  in 
quick  succession  about  city  history,  library 
rules,  and  books  on  plumbing;  if  she  hesi- 
tates —  if  the  knowledge,  although  present,  is 
clogged  in  the  outflow  —  the  intelligent  pub- 
lic, in  the  person  of  the  questioner,  concludes 
that  she  is  ignorant  and  rates  the  library 
accordingly. 

In  an  experimental  attempt  to  make  a  test 
of  this  kind  of  availability  a  part  of  a  general 
examination  for  promotion,  we  held  recently, 
in  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  what  may 
be  called  an  oral  speed-test  in  the  answering 
of  simple  questions.  The  same  questions,  in 
the  same  order,  were  asked  of  each  candidate, 
and  the  results  were  rated  for  accuracy  and 
speed.  The  questions  asked,  which  were  pur- 
posely simple,  were  as  follows : 

SECONDS 

1.  Name  of  the  King  of  England? 5 

2.  Form  of  government  in  Portugal  ? . .       5 

3.  Main  difference  between  an  aeroplane 

and  a  balloon  ? 10 

4.  Average  monthly  home  issue  at  a  St. 

Louis  branch  library  ? 15 

5.  How  long  has  this  library  been  free  ?.  10 

6.  Who  is  the  mayor  of  New  York  City?  5 

7.  Where  is  Mount  Yemen,  the  burial 

place   of  Washington  ? 10 

8.  What  is  the  letter  rate  to  England  .  5 

9.  Who  wrote  "Roughing  it"? 5 

10.  Who  wrote   "Thanatopsis"  ? 5 

n.  Who  wrote  a  history  of  England?..  5 

12.  Who  painted  the  Sistine  Madonna?.  5 

13.  Who    discovered   the    Pacific  5 

14.  Who  composed  the  opera  "Aida"?..  5 

15.  Of  what  nationality  was  Galileo?...  10 
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The  number  following  each  question  rep- 
resents the  time,  in  seconds,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered fair  to  allow  for  its  answer.  If  no 
answer  were  given  within  that  time  a  zero 
mark  was  assigned  and  the  next  question 
was  taken  up. 

The  test  was  made  as  follows: 

Candidates  entered  the  room  one  at  a  time, 
being  summoned  by  electric  bell.  They 
passed  out  by  an  opposite  door,  and  were  of 
course  not  allowed  to  communicate  with 
those  who  had  not  yet  entered.  There  were 
three  examiners ;  one  asked  the  questions, 
one  marked  the  answers  for  accuracy  and  one 
for  speed.  The  last  kept  time  and  announced 
the  expiration  of  the  time  limit,  if  necessary. 

All  effort  was  made  to  avoid  undue  for- 
mality or  solemnity;  the  nature  of  the  test 
was  first  briefly  explained  and  the  attitude  of 
all  was  easy.  The  marking  and  time-keeping 
were  concealed  as  much  as  possible ;  no  watch 
was  used,  and  the  seconds  were  counted. 

The  test  and  its  conduct  aroused  general 
interest.  Only  one  or  two  candidates  ap- 
peared frightened,  and  most  of  them  acted  as 
if  they  were  playing  a  game.  On  the  whole 
I  regard  the  test  as  a  success  and  its  results 
of  value. 

The  whole  time  occupied  was  a  little  more 
than  an  hour  for  22  candidates,  or  less  than 
three  minutes  each,  including  the  asking  and 
answering  of  the  15  questions,  the  rating  of 
the  answers,  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  can- 
didate and  the  brief  explanation  at  the  outset. 
Features  of  the  result  that  may  be  worth 
noting  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  tendency  of  a  fact  fixed  in  the  mind 
by  long  association  to  come  first  to  the  sur- 
face, though  out  of  date  or  superseded.  Thus, 
at  least  six  persons  answered  "Edward  vn." 
to    the    first    question,    as    if    automatically, 
though  all  must  have  known  better.     Again 
a  large  majority  of  them  replied  "Green"  to 
the   request   to   name    an    English    historian. 
Green  is  generally  studied  in  the  schools  in 
this  city. 

2.  The  fact  that  it  is  much  harder  to.  per- 
form an  intellectual  process  on  short  notice 
than   simply  to   recall   a   fact.     Thus   candi- 
dates who  answered  quickly  and  accurately  in 
general  did  badly  when  asked  the  difference 
between  a  balloon  and  an  aeroplane,  attempt- 
ing more  or  less  detailed  description  instead 
of    confining   themselves    to    essentials,    and 
often  breaking  down. 

3.  The  fact  that  there  were  only  three  or 
four   failures   through   passage   to   the   time 
limit.     There  were  numerous  failures  to  an- 
swer, but  inability  to  do  so  was  usually  rec- 
ognized promptly  by  the  candidate,  who  said 
at   once,   "I    don't   know."     In    general,   the 
showing  made  by  all  was   excellent,  and   it 
was  made,  on  the  whole,  under  circumstances 
rather  more  trying  than  those  of  actual  prac- 
tice. 


This  kind  of  test  may  be  regarded  as  silly, 
trivial  or  inconclusive,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
should  not  lay  great  stress  on  it,  but  I  should 
certainly  say  that  if  there  were  a  question  of 
promoting  one  of  two  persons  of  about  equal 
ability  and  promise  in  other  respects,  I  should 
choose  the  one  making  the  best  showing  in 
a  rapid-fire  speed-test  of  this  nature. 

ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK. 


SPECIAL    LIBRARIES    ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Special  Libraries  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Boston,  Friday,  Novem- 
ber nth.  At  the  afternoon  session  in  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  routine  busi- 
ness was  transacted  from  2  to  3  p.m.  The 
attendance  consisted  mainly  of  local  librarians. 
Mr.  George  W.  Lee  of  Stone  &  Webster  pre- 
sided at  the  sessions  in  the  absence  of  John 
Cotton  Dana.  Mr.  Dana's  address,  which  is 
printed  in  full  elsewhere,  was  read  by  Guy 
E.  Marion,  secretary.  Lloyd  B.  Hayes  de- 
scribed the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Library 
and  spoke  particularly  of  the  reports  the 
Chamber  made  on  commercial  and  charitable 
schemes.  The  talk  by  Mr.  Horace  L. 
Wheeler,  in  the  Statistical  Department  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  was  interesting 
and  instructive  as  was  the  discussion  on  "The 
need  of  a  downtown  business  men's  branch  in 
Boston." 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  librarians  visited 
the  libraries  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Stone 
&  Webster  and  the  Insurance  Libraries  As- 
sociation. 

The  evening  session  was  held  at  the  2Oth 
Century  Club,  where  papers  were  read  by 
D.  W.  Hardy,  librarian  of  the  Insurance 
Library  Association,  on  the  "Earning  power 
of  libraries,"  and  by  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Pen- 
dleton  on  "The  Library  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  and  plans  for  its  enlargement/' 
and  Mr.  Lee  reported  on  the  "Library  re- 
sources of  Boston." 


A  NEW   DEPARTURE 

THE  St.  Paul  Public  Library  has  intro- 
duced games  in  its  juvenile  department,  not 
with  the  idea  of  having  them  played  there, 
but  to  be  taken  out  for  two  weeks  and  re- 
newed if  desired. 

We  have  started  with  about  700  games  of 
nearly  every  variety  published  in  the  United 
States. 

The  question  came  forcibly  to  my  mind 
this  summer,  as  it  has  to  many  others  inter- 
ested in  children,  "How  can  we  keep  children 
off  the  streets  at  night,  out  of  cheap  amuse- 
ment places,  and  when  they  ought  to  be  in 
their  own  homes?" 

Then  an  answer  to  the  question  occurred 
to  me,  that  if  we  could  furnish  amusement  in 
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the  homes  and  give  the  children  some  re- 
source there,  the  home  spirit  would  be  culti- 
vated, parents  would  get  closer  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  brothers  and  sisters  would  find 
that  they  could  enjoy  each  other's  society  as 
much  as  outsiders'. 

Every  one  recognizes  the  educational  value 
of  games.  Many  a  child  who  leaves  school 
before  the  high  school  is  reached  will  have 
his  interest  aroused  in  history  through  the 
interesting  historical  facts  which  become  fa- 
miliar to  him  in  playing  historical  games. 
As  to  knowledge  of  the  world's  great  writers 
and  their  leading  works  he  has  none  till 
"Authors"  makes  them  familiar  to  him. 

The  game  of  Mythology  introduces  the 
ancient  gods  and  goddesses  to  him.  The 
geographical  games  bring  again  to  mind  in  a 
pleasant  way  places  that  are  known  to  him, 
and  he  greets  them  as  old  friends. 

But  even  the  simplest  game  that  would 
impart  no  knowledge  is  a  mental  stimulus, 
for  it  cultivates  an  alertness  and  quickness  of 
thought  and  action. 

So  in  our  selection  of  games  we  have  not 
confined  ourselves  to  those  that  are  educa- 
tional, but  have  Checkers,  Dominoes,  Ches- 
sindia,  Jackstraws,  Old  maid,  Snap,  Pit, 
Flinch,  and  so  on. 

We  feel  that  the  "library  habit"  will  be 
formed  by  children  going  for  games  and  get- 
ting books  at  the  same  time. 

Fearing  that  boxes  would  soon  be  broken 
and  parts  lost,  we  made  strong  pockets  with 
clasps  in  which  the  games  are  always  kept, 
the  name  and  number  of  the  game  being  on 
the  denim  cover. 

The  children  are  delighted,  but  not  more 
than  the  parents,  who  are  very  grateful  for 
this  resource  in  the  home,  which  keeps  the 
children  at  home,  with  something  to  do  and 
to  enjoy.  CAROLINE  FRIEND  FAIRCHILD. 

St.  Paul 

Hmertcan  Xtbran?  association 

COMMITTEE    ON    BINDING 

The  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  binding  has 
asked  the  publishers  of  the  forthcoming  edi- 
tion of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  to  bind 
a  number  of  sets  for  library  use.  Librarians 
throughout  the  country  will  materially  aid 
the  cause  if,  in'  sending  in  orders  for  the 
work,  they  specify  that  they  prefer  sets  spe- 
cially bound  according  to  the  specifications 
of  the  Committee  on  binding. 

A.  L.  BAILEY,  Chairman. 

RESIGNATION    OF   SECRETARY 

As  we  go  to  press  word  is  received  that 
Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley,  secretary  of  the  A. 
L.  A.,  has  resigned  that  post  to  accept  the 
librarianship  of  the  Denver  Public  Library. 
While  the  Association  must  feel  regret  at  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Hadley's  enthusiastic  and  able 
service  as  secretary  the  best  wishes  of  the 
profession  are  accorded  him  in  his  new  post. 


State  Xtbrars  associations 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    LIBRARY    ASSO- 
CIATION 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
year  was  held  on  Oct.  19,  1910,  in  the  chil- 
dren's room  of  the  Public  Library.  After 
greetings  from  the  president,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Bishop,  a  motion  was  carried  fixing  the  sec- 
ond Wednesday  of  the  month  as  the  regular 
date  for  the  meeting  of  the  Association.  The 
members  of  the  Association  who  attended  the 
International  Congress  at  Brussels  spoke  of 
their  experiences  at  the  congress  and  of  their 
observations  of  European  libraries,  Mr. 
George  F.  Bowerman  conducting  this  part  of 
the  program.  Mr.  Paul  Brockett,  librarian 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  spoke  about 
the  Congress  of  Bibliography  and  Documen- 
tation, and  described  the  Institut  International 
dc  Bibliographic.  Mr.  B.  Pickman  Mann  gave 
a  brief  talk  on  the  Solvay  Institute  of  So- 
ciology, founded  by  Ernest  Solvay  at  Leopold 
Park,  Brussels,  which  he  said  organizes  re- 
searches upon  given  subjects,  the  work  to  be 
done  either  at  the  Institute  or  elsewhere. 
Miss  Esther  Giflfin,  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, read  a  paper  on  the  Valentin  Hauy 
Library  and  the  Braille  Library,  situated  in 
Paris.  The  former  contains  everything  which 
has  been  published  about  the  blind,  while  the 
latter  has  over  26,000  volumes  printed  or 
written  in  raised  type.  It  is  supported  es- 
pecially by  the  voluntary  work  of  more  than 
looo  persons,  many  of  them  women  in  so- 
ciety, who  have  learned  the  system  of  writing 
tangible  print  for  the  blind.  Several  paper- 
making  firms  furnish  these  copyists  with  pa- 
per gratis.  The  volumes  of  the  Braille  Li- 
brary are  circulated  in  France  and  abroad  by 
means  of  the  post  and  by  travelling  libraries. 
Miss  Giffin  described  the  periodicals  The 
Louis  Braille,  the  Revue  Braille,  and  the  bul- 
letin of  the  Association  Valentin  Hairy.  Mi?? 
Marguerite  Skinner,  of  the  Public  Library, 
spoke  of  the  social  features  of  the  congress, 
and  described  the  dinners,  receptions  and 
other  social  functions  which  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  and  which  were 
elaborate  and  beautiful.  Mr.  Bowerman  re- 
viewed briefly  the  work  done  by  the  congress, 
calling  attention  to  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
the  need  of  scholarly  librarians.  As  the  pop- 
ular library  in  Europe  is  just  beginning  to 
emerge,  the  speaker  said  that  not  much  light 
was  thrown  on  its  problems  at  the  congress. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  an  informal  re- 
ception was  held. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Association 
was  held  on  the  ninth  of  the  month  at  the 
Public  Library.  The  president  called  atten- 
tion to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  C  M.  Han- 
son as  chief  of  the  Catalog  division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  spoke  \varmly  of 
his  distinguished  services  to  library  science. 
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The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Miss  Ruth 
Putnam,  author  of  "William  the  Silent,"  etc., 
who  addressed  the  Association  on  "A  read- 
er's experiences  here  and  there/'  Miss  Put- 
nam described  her  adventures  with  foreign  li- 
brarians, and  recounted  the  difficulties  she 
had  met  in  European  libraries.  The  libraries 
of  Holland  she  found  the  most  accessible,  and 
the  most  liberal  in  policy,  but  the  Royal  Li- 
brary has  the  defects  of  its  qualities  in  as 
much  as  a  loan  of  a  collection  of  books  on 
some  one  subject  to  a  scholar  in  Lemberg 
leaves  the  shelves  at  the  Hague  bare  for  the 
next  comer  working  in  the  same  line.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  is  also  a  liberal  spirit, 
whereas  the  libraries  of  Paris  offer  the  great- 
est difficulties.  These  difficulties  come  chiefly 
from  the  arrangement  of  catalogs  in  small 
sections,  the  seeming  unwillingness  of  the  at- 
tendants to  assist  the  reader,  and  the  scarcity 
of  seats.  The  speaker  advocated  the  employ- 
ment of  an  interpreter  to  help  the  reader 
with  the  modern  highly  classified  catalog, 
which  she  said  the  ordinary  reader  found 
hard  to  understand. 

MILTENBERGER  N.  SMULL,  Secretary. 

KANSAS  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  loth  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
Library  Association  was  held  in  Abilene,  Oct. 
13  and"  14,  1910. 

The  afternoon  of  the  I3th  was  devoted  to 
inspection  of  the  Abilene  Library  and  to  a 
drive  over  the  country  in  automobiles  kindly 
furnished  by  Abilene's  hospitable  business 
men.  The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Wyandt  was  opened  for  the  reception  on 
Thursday  evening,  which  was  attended  not 
only  by  the  visiting  librarians,  but  by  many 
Abilene  people. 

Miss  Clara  Francis,  of  the  State  Historical 
Library,  Topeka,  who  spent  some  weeks  in 
England  the  past  summer,  told  of  her  ex- 
perience in  a  number  of  the  old  libraries. 
Refreshments  were  then  served  and_  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  spent  in  informal 
conversation. 

The  first  regular  session  opened  on  Friday 
morning  with  the  address  of  the  president, 
Mrs.  Sara  Judd  Greenman,  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary, Kansas  City,  Kan.  Mrs.  Greenman 
emphasized  the  need  of  a  trained  constituency 
ready  to  take  up  the  work  as  others  lay  it 
down,  always  raising  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency. She  reminded  the  Association  that 
this  is  the  legislative  year,  that  the  library 
movement  throughout  the  country  is  spread- 
ing with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  that  there 
should  be  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  li- 
brarians that  Kansas  may  not  be  behind 
other  states  in  securing  library  legislation. 
Mrs.  Greenman  then  told  of  her  visits  during 
the  past  summer  to  the  main  and  branch  li- 
braries of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buffalo  and 
Chicago. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  the  report 
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of  the  Ottawa  meeting  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Nellie  G.  Beatty,  librarian  Public  Library, 
Lawrence,  acting  secretary.  Mr.  Hadley  sug- 
gested that  the  minutes  recognize  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Wyer  as  representative  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
which  suggestion  was  accepted. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Miss  Mary 
Cornelia  Lee,  librarian  Public  Library,  Man- 
hattan, was  read.  Her  report  showed  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  of  $9.22.  Both  these 
reports  were  approved  and  ordered  filed. 

The  president  then  appointed  the  following 
committees :  Nominations :  Miss  Lee,  Miss 
Billingsley,  Mrs.  Curry.  Resolutions:  Mr. 
King,  Mr.  Lucht,  Miss  Hendry. 

Mr.  Julius  Lucht,  librarian  Public  Library, 
Leavenworth,  gave  a  most  interesting  paper 
on  "Foreign  books  in  a  small  library."  Mr. 
Lucht  said:  "However  thoroughly  the  adult 
foreigner  who  comes  to  our  shores  may  re- 
nounce all  allegiance  to  his  fatherland  and 
become  a  good  American  citizen,  he  cannot 
renounce  his  native  tongue,  no  matter  how 
hard  he  tries.  The  larger  libraries  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  country  have  learned  by 
experience  that  the  only  way  to  get  the  for- 
eigner interested  is  to  provide  him  with 
reading  in  his  native  idiom.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  small  library  to  pro- 
vide its  constituency  with  foreign  books  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so."  Mr.  Lucht 
then  told  of  his  own  experiences  in  provid- 
ing reading  matter  for  the  German  and  Pol- 
ish speaking  people  of  Leavenworth.  A  gen- 
eral discussion  followed. 

Mr.  King,  librarian,  State  Library,  Topeka, 
presented  a  statistical  report  which  contained 
much  valuable  information  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  the  public  libraries  in  Kansas.  Out 
of  168  public  and  institutional  libraries  and 
26  public  school  libraries,  90  of  the  former 
had  sent  in  reports  showing  that  the  total 
volumes  in  these  libraries  are  578,072;  total 
annual  income  $113,721 ;  total  amount  spent 
last  year  for  books  $32,124.66.  The  total 
Carnegie  donations  in  the  state  for  library 
purposes  is  $29,200,  distributed  among  26  li- 
braries. In  addition  to  these,  18  other  libra- 
ries in  the  state  occupy  their  own  buildings, 
acquired  either  by  private  donations  or  public 
subscriptions,  while  many  occupy  rooms  as- 
signed to  them  in  county,  city  or  school  build- 
ings. Mr.  King  stated  that  this  report  was 
only  partially  complete,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  prompt  replies  to  questions 
submitted.  He  hopes  to  have  it  completed 
and  ready  for  distribution  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley  suggested  the  great 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  Kansas  Li- 
brary Association  in  sending  an  official  repre- 
sentative to  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. This  suggestion  was  favorably  received 
but  no  formal  action  was  taken. 

The  question  of  increasing  the  membership 
dues  was  discussed,  and  it  was  moved  to 
make  the  annual  dues  for  librarians  $2  and 
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that  of  assistants  $i.  This  was  left  to  be  de- 
cided at  the  next  meeting  according  to  the 
constitution. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  opened  with 
a  most  helpful  and  suggestive  paper  on  "Cat- 
aloging," by  Miss  Mary  Billingsley,  assistant 
cataloger,  State  Library,  Topeka.  Miss  Bill- 
ingsley prefaced  her  paper  with  a  list  of  the 
necessary  tools  and  helps  for  the  work  in 
question,  and  spoke  of  the  advisability  of 
using  the  Library  of  Congress  cards,  giving 
simple  and  definite  directions  for  ordering  and 
using  them.  She  urged  constantly  the  great 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  making  the 
catalog  as  simple  as  possible,  keeping  ever  in 
mind  the  viewpoint  of  the  general  reader,  and 
acquainting  them  with  the  use  of  the  cata- 
log. She  suggested  a  colored  card  containing 
directions  for  its  use,  filed  at  the  beginning 
of  each  catalog  drawer. 

The  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  was 
given  by  Mr.  Lucht,  who  stated  that  he 
found  himself  the  only  Kansan  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  two-minute  reports  from  new  libraries, 
and  of  new  features  in  old,  developed  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  a  number  of  the  librarians 
and  assistants  had  been  blessed  with  an  in- 
crease in  salaries. 

A  paper  on  "The  story  hour"  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Allen  Wagenseller,  of  Junction  City, 
who  before  her  marriage  was  a  kindergartner 
in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Wagenseller  opened  her 
paper  with  the  quotation  from  Walter  Scott : 
"I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be, 

I  say  the  tale  as  it  was  said  to  me"; 
and  said  in  part :  "So  we  are  doing  to-day, 
saying  the  old  tales  over  and  over  again  to 
the  children,  as  perhaps  they  were  once  said 
to  us.  But  this  love  of  the  story  does  not 
cease  with  childhood.  It  is  not  by  chance 
that  all  races  and  all  ages  turn  from  all  else 
and  give  place  to  the  story  teller.  The  reasons 
are  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature.  It  fur- 
nishes ideals  and  helps  to  interpret  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  The  relationship  of  liter- 
ature and  life  begins  with  our  Mother  Goose, 
earliest  of  epics.  These  rhymes  are  the 
world  literature  of  the  infancy  of  our  race. 
Who  has  not  sometime  found  that  he  or  she 
is  another  Cross-Patch?  Then  there  are  the 
Jack  Horners  who  take  great  credit  in  the 
pie  they  have  not  helped  to  make.  And  are 
not  many  of  us  kin  to  the  common-place  type 
of  Solomon  Grundy,  about  whom  can  be  re- 
corded only  that  he  was  born  and  christened 
and  married  and  died?  Nursery  rhymes  are 
closely  followed  by  traditional  tales  where 
we  find  pictured  the  ideal  human  being.  In 
myths  and  legends  we  get  a  picture  of  man's 
first  vision  of  himself  as  conqueror  and  de- 
liverer. While  it  is  true  that  without  real 
knighthood  we  would  not  have  King  Arthur 
nor  Galahad,  it  is  equally  true  that  without 
an  Achilles  in  literature  there  might  bave 
been  no  Alexander  in  history.  With  litera- 


ture so  full  of  possibilities  as  a  factor  in  our 
development,  why  should  we  not  tell  stories 
to  children  and  make  them  love  it."  Mrs. 
Wagenseller  then  spoke  of  books  helpful  in 
story  telling,  and  gave  suggestions  as  to  a 
story  teller's  needful  equipment,  giving  a 
short  history  of  the  development  of  story 
telling  in  educational  work.  At  the  close  of 
Mrs.  Wagenseller's  paper  she  was  asked  to 
tell  a  story,  and  she  responded  with  the  story 
of  Mother  Ceres. 

The  Friday  evening  meeting  opened  with  a 
piano  solo  by  Miss  Prendergast,  of  Abilene. 

Mrs.  Greenman  then  introduced  Mr.  Chal- 
mers Hadley,  secretary  and  official  represen- 
tative of  the  American  Library  Association, 
who  talked  on  "The  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation and  the  work  of  library  commissions." 
Mr.  Hadley  told  of  the  helpful  work  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  urged  the 
support  of  librarians  and  library  boards  in 
its  efforts  to  reach  every  library  in  the  coun- 
try. He  told  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  its 
formation  and  of  its  connection  with  library 
commissions.  The  value  cf  the  latter,  he 
said,  was  shown  in  the  assistance  which  they 
were  able  to  render  local  library  boards  in 
planning  the  interior  arrangements  of  new 
buildings  and  in  the  many  economies  which 
they  were  able  to  effect.  In  many  states  they 
had  already  saved  thousands  of  dollars.  But 
tiie  greatest  value  of  the  commissions,  he  be- 
lieved, was  in  their  service  to  smaller  com- 
munities as  a  practical  school  for  inexperi- 
enced librarians.  Many  towns  are  unable  to 
pay  the  salaries  which  would  be  demanded  by 
librarians  with  a  professional  training,  and 
are  obliged  to  employ  young  women  to  whom 
the  work  is  entirely  new.  In  such  cases  the 
commissions  would  send  one  of  their  number, 
who  would  stay  a  week  or  more  in  a  place 
until  the  library  was  well  organized.  Mr. 
Hadley  gave  many  illustrations  of  the  prac- 
tical work  of  such  an  organization,  gleaned 
from  his  own  experiences. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  it  was  voted 
to  make  the  incoming  executive  board  a  leg- 
islative committee,  to  take  whatever  action 
they  thought  best  regarding  the  legislation 
for  the  coming  winter. 

Miss  Lee,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
nominations,  reported  as  follows:  president, 
Mrs.  Sara  Judd  Greenman.  Kansas  City :  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Nellie  G.  Beatty.  Lawrence: 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Belle  Curry.  Parsons; 
vice-president,  Miss  Lida  Romig,  Abilene; 
member-at-large,  J.  E.  King,  Topeka:  secre- 
tary. Ttilius  Lucht.  Leavemvorth :  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Theresa  Randolph.  Pittsburiar. 

Miss  Lee,  of  Manhattan,  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Association  for  the  1912  meet- 
ing, and  Miss  Gamett  Heaton,  of  Junction 
City,  for  that  of  1913. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  Parsons  the  autumn 
of  IOTI. 

NELLIE  G.  BEATTY,  Secretary  pro  tern. 
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KENTUCKY    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Library  Association  was  held  at  Lex- 
ington, Oct.  27-28.  Sessions  were  held  on 
Thursday  afternoon  and  evening,  and  on 
Friday  morning. 

When  the  delegates  arrived  at  Lexington 
they  joined  the  staff  of  the  Lexington  Public 
Library  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Phoenix  Hotel. 
At  intervals  between  the  more  important 
business  of  a  luncheon  Mr.  Yust,  president  of 
the  Association,  proceeded  with  the  roll-call. 
Each  member  answered  with  a  more  or  less 
serious  response,  and  a  bond  of  fellowship 
was  formed  which  left  no  opportunity  for 
one  to  feel  a  stranger  at  the  convention. 

The  papers  for  the  first  session  were  writ- 
ten by  the  "laity,"  and  were  as  follows: 

"What  the  home  should  expect  from  the  pub- 
lic library,"  by  Mrs.  James  R.  Robertson, 
Berea. 

"What  the  school  should  expect  from  the 
public  library,"  by  Miss  Minnie  Semonin, 
supervising  principal  Louisville  public 
schools. 

"What  the  business  man  should  expect  from 
the  public  library,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Kerr, 
Lexington. 

Discussions  on  the  papers  were  led  by  li- 
brarians, among  whom  were  Miss  Mary  B. 
Pratt,  of  the  Highland  Branch  Library, 
Louisville;  Miss  Florence  Dillard,  of  the 
Lexington  Public  Library,  and  Miss  Lilian 
Lindsey,  of  the  Frankfort  Public  Library. 
The  need  for  cooperation  was  emphasized  in 
all  three  papers. 

At  8  p.m.  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mayor  Skain,  of 
Lexington,  welcomed  the  visitors  to  Lexing- 
ton, the  home  of  so  many  famous  Kentucky 
writers.  Mrs.  George  Flournoy,  of  Paducah, 
member  of  the  Kentucky  Library  Commis- 
sion, in  her  charming  way  told  how  the  Com- 
mission had  established  itself  at  the  capitol 
and  what  it  was  prepared  to  do.  Mr.  Frank 
Kavanaugh,  of  Frankfort,  another  member  of 
the  Commission,  reported  that  he  was  already 
investigating  the  libraries  in  the  state  institu- 
tions. Prof.  O.  L.  Reid,  of  the  Louisville 
Male  High  School,  gave  an  address,  "Les 
miserables  —  inspired  fiction." 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  Womans' 
Club  of  Lexington  entertained  the  guests  at 
an  informal  reception. 

On  Friday  morning,  after  the  business 
meeting,  Miss  Julia  Robinson,  acting  secre- 
tary of  the  Kentucky  Library  Commission, 
took  charge  of  the  question  box.  Miss  Rob- 
inson, stated  briefly  what  the  Commission 
could  be  expected  at  present,  to  undertake. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  increase  the 
membership  of  the  Association,  to  keep  Ken- 
tucky libraries  in  touch  with  important  fed- 
eral and  state  public  documents,  and  to  con- 
fer with  others  who  are  investigating  lower 


postal  rates  for  bulletins  of  state  library 
commissions. 

The  members  were  taken  in  automobiles  to 
visit  the  new  Carnegie  library  of  the  State 
University,  to  Ashland,  the  Clay  homestead, 
and  then  through  the  celebrated  stock  farms 
of  the  famous  blue  grass  region  to  the  Coun- 
try Club  for  luncheon. 

Covington  and  Berea  sent  invitations  for 
the  next  meeting. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
are:  WTm.  F.  Yust,  Louisville,  president; 
Miss  Lilian  Lindsey,  Frankfort,  ist  vice- 
president  ;  Miss  Celeste  Lucas,  Paris,  2d  vice- 
president;  Miss  Harriet  B.  Gooch,  Louisville, 
secretary-treasurer;  Mr.  J.  M.  Duff,  Lexing- 
ton, member-at-large  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. HARRIET  B.  GOOCH. 

MICHIGAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  2Oth  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Library  Association  was  held  at  the  Jackson 
Public  Library,  Oct.  18  and  19,  1910.  Eighty 
members  registered.  The  attendance  was  the 
second  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Mr. 
L.  H.  Field,  of  Jackson,  who  said  that  the 
modern  library  is  a  power  for  good  in  the 
community. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  Miss  Nina  K.  Preston.  The  re- 
ports of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were 
read  and  accepted. 

The  president  gave  an  interesting  resume 
of  the  Ohio  Library  Association  conference, 
which  she  attended.  Miss  Babel  C.  True,  of 
the  Michigan  State  Library,  read  a  paper  on 
library  extension,  "Libraries  no  longer  cater 
to  book  lovers  only,  but  open  their  doors 
to  all." 

This  was  followed  by  an  interesting  and 
instructive  paper  by  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Ranck, 
librarian  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Ryerson  Pub- 
lic Library,  on  "Library  extension  through 
the  lecture  room."  He  laid  stress  on  the  de- 
sirability of  popularizing  the  library  and 
bringimg  it  to  the  notice  of  the  people. 

The  discussion  on  the  affiliation  of  the 
State  Library  Association  with  the  A.  L.  A. 
came  next,  and  the  advantage  of  closer  rela- 
tion with  the  national  body  was  emphasized. 
Messrs.  Utley,  Ranck,  Goodrich,  and  the 
Misses  Converse,  Walton  and  Preston  took 
part  in  the  discussion.  No  formal  action  was 
taken. 

Miss  King,  librarian  of  the  High  School 
Library,  invited  the  school  librarians  present 
to  meet  with  her  at  the  High  School  Library 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  some  of  the 
problems  common  to  all  school  libraries.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Gilmore  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  give  opportunity  to  all  to  visit  the  new 
high  school.  It  is  a  modern  and  splendidly 
equipped  building. 

At  the  evening  session  Mrs.  Elmendorf,  of 
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the  Buffalo  Public  Library,  read  a  delightful 
paper  on  "Children's  right  to  poetry,"  inci- 
dentally giving  the  adult  audience  the  rare 
privilege  of  listening  to  some  of  the  most 
charming  lullabies. 

This  was  followed  by  a  reception  held  in 
Ijie  art  rooms  of  the  Public  Library,  tendered 
by  the  Jackson  Art  Association  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  Library  Association. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  was 
opened  with  a  roll  call  of  Michigan  libraries. 
Twenty-eight  responded  with  a  short  report 
of  the  new  work  undertaken  during  the  year. 
There  was  infinite  variety  in  the  reports. 

Grand  Rapids,  among  many  other  things, 
reported  a  new  branch  at  the  Holbrook 
School,  opening  of  the  children's  room  on 
Sundays,  and  the  completion  of  a  collection 
of  city  charters. 

The  two  new  additions  to  the  Jackson  Li- 
brary were  much  appreciated  —  the  new  libra- 
rian and  the  new  auditorium  where  the  meet- 
ings took  place. 

Mr.  Gilmore,  assistant  librarian  of  the  De- 
troit Public  Library,  gave  a  concise  report  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  to  the  city  of  Detroit, 
which  provides  means  for  a  new  building 
for  the  central  library  and  for  several 
branches.  One  branch  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction, and  the  ground  for  three  more 
will  be  broken  in  a  short  time.  Mr.  Goodell, 
of  the  Detroit  Library,  who  had  charge  of 
the  library  exhibit  at  the  Industrial  Exposi- 
tion held  in  Detroit  this  summer,  reported 
that  23,000  lists  on  industrial  subjects  were 
given  away,  and  250  cards  issued  during  the 
exposition. 

Mt.  Pleasant  has  organized  a  public  li- 
brary. Through  the  efforts  of  the  Woman's 
Club  $500  was  raised  and  500  books  donated. 

The  keynote  of  the  reports  was  the  pur- 
pose to  do  more  and  better,  to  reach  a 
greater  number  of  people,  to  make  the  li- 
brary a  powerful  factor  for  good  and  the 
singleness  of  purpose  that  insures  success. 

At  the  close  of  the  reports  Mrs.  Elmendorf 
conducted  a  symposium  on  "Small  and  school 
libraries."  Miss  Angie  Messer,  librarian  of 
the  Manistee  Public  Library,  gave  a  talk  on 
"Book  selection."  Mrs.  Elmendorf  advised 
the  librarians  to  remember  what  library  they 
are  buying  for,  and  put  aside  the  books  that 
are  not  pertinent  to  their  needs. 

Miss  Sue  I.  Silliman,  of  Three  Rivers,  and 
Miss  Lenore  E.  Porter,  of  Allegan,  each  had 
a  paper  on  work  with  the  school  children. 

Miss  Silliman  laid  stress  on  cooperation 
v.-ith  the  teachers. 

Miss  Porter  agreed  with  Miss  Silliman  that 
children  should  be  instructed  how  to  use 
the  library. 

Mrs.  Cole,  of  Benton  Harbor,  gave  a  short 
talk  on  "Recent  books  for  boys  and  girls." 
The  need  of  fairy  tales  for  children  was  em- 
phasized. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  11.15  to  attend 


the  luncheon  given  by  the  Jackson  Library 
Board  at  the  Country  Club.  A  special  car 
took  the  librarians  to  the  club,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Jackson,  where  a  delicious  lunch- 
eon was  served  to  an  appreciative  body  of 
library  workers. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  an  in- 
teresting talk  by  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Koch,  li- 
brarian of  Ann  Arbor  University  Library,  on 
"Historical  libraries  in  America."  speaking 
particularly  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  New  York  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden 
Foundations,  Boston  Public  Library,  and  the 
Congressional  Library.  Stereopticon  views 
added  much  to  the  interest. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "Civic 
leagues  and  the  library,"  by  Miss  Phebe«Par- 
ker,  librarian  of  Sage  Library,  West  Bay 
City.  It  was  a  most  lucid  illustration  of  the 
potency  of  the  library  as  a  factor  in  civic  life, 
although,  as  Miss  Parker  modestly  terms  the 
library,  is  only  an  "indirect  influence." 

At  a  business  session  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  1911:  president,  Mi^  N'ina 
K.  Preston,  Hall-Fowler  Library,  Ionia:  1st 
vice-president,  T.  W.  Koch,  Ann  Arbor,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Library:  2d  vice-presi- 
dent. Miss  Lulu  F.  Miller,  Hackley  Public 
Library,  Muskegon;  treasurer.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Cleavinger,  Jackson  Public  Library:  secre- 
tary, Miss  Olive  C.  Lathrop,  State  Library, 
Lansing.  After  an  informal  discussion  of 
the  place  for  the  next  meeting  the  Associa- 
tion adjourned.  ANIELA  PORAY. 
MICHIGAN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION—LIBRARY SECTION 

In  point  of  attendance  the  Library  Section 
of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association 
has  come  to  be  the  most  important  annual 
library  meeting  in  Michigan.  This  year  "the 
Association  met  at  Bay  City,  and  the  Library 
section  Friday  afternoon,  Oct.  28.  Superin- 
tendent E.  E.  Ferguson,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
was  chairman,  and  David  E.  Heinemann,  of 
Detroit,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Library  Commissioners,  secretary.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting  was  at  least  300. 
The  program  was  as  follov 
"The  book  as  a  force  in  education."  by  Mrs. 

Emma  Mott  McRae,  of  Purdue  University, 

Lafayette,  Indiana; 
"How  "to  tell  a  story"   (illustrated  with  folk 

and  fairy  stories). "by  Mr.  Thomas  Wyche, 

of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Wyche  is  president  of  the  National 
Story  Tellers'  League  of  America. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Spencer,  state  librarian,  ex- 
plained the  work  of  the  State  Library  with 
special  reference  to  the  travelling  library  ser- 
vice in  connection  with  rural  schools. 

Among  the  points  emphasized  by  Mrs.  Mc- 
Rae in  her  address  were  the  following: 

She  cautioned  teachers  against  making  lit- 
erature a  task,  inasmuch  as  it  turns  children 
away  from  books  and  literature.  Books  can- 
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not  take  the  place  of  human  contact.  They 
can,  however,  and  do  give  us  knowledge,  un- 
derstanding, sympathy,  an  appreciation  of 
others,  a  sense  of  beauty,  and  a  sense  of  fit- 
ness as  related  to"  conduct.  Mrs.  McRae 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  problem  of  fic- 
tion as  related  to  education,  and  also  told 
why  young  people  should  read  history,  biog- 
raphy and  poetry. 

Mr.  Wyche  emphasized  the  place  of  the 
story  in  teaching,  for  when  rightly  used  it 
would  give  to  the  teacher's  work  the  sense 
of  reality,  whereas  otherwise  the  teacher  is 
likely  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  hearer  of 
lessons.  The  story,  however,  is  no  less  impor- 
tant when  used  as  an  introduction  to  litera- 
ture, for  after  all  the  story  preceded  the 
book.  Hence  its  use  by  libraries,  Sunday 
school  teachers,  etc.  Mr.  Wyche  illustrated 
his  remarks  by  telling  the  story  of  Beowulf, 
one  of  the  Uncle  Remus  stories,  and  several 
others. 

In  the  selection  of  officers  of  the  section 
for  the  coming  year  Samuel  H.  Ranck,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  was  elected  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Heinemann  was  re-elected  secretary. 
Mr.  Heinemann,  in  addition  to  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Library  Commis- 
sioners,, is  at  the  present  time  comptroller  of 
the  city  of  Detroit,  and  last  year  was  presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  American  Municipal- 
ities. He  has  long  taken  a  most  active  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  library  affairs 
in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

NEW  JERSEY  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  20th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Library  Association  was  held  Friday,  Oct. 
21,  1910.  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Asbury 
Park  Public  Library.  In  spite  of  the  threat- 
ening weather  about  80  were  present  in  the 
morning  and  97  in  the  afternoon.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year:  president,  Mr.  J.  C.  Dana,  Newark; 
ist  vice-president,  Miss  M.  L.  Prevost,  Eliz- 
abeth; 2d  vice-president,  Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell, 
Trenton;  treasurer,  Miss  Mary  G.  Peters, 
Bayonne ;  secretary,  Miss  Edna  B.  Pratt,  New 
Jersey  Public  Library  Commission. 

There  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  changing  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting.  The  Association  finally  voted  the 
executive  board  power  to  consider  this  sug- 
gestion and  to  act  upon  it  if  it  seemed  ad- 
visable. 

An  announcement  of  interest  to  every  li- 
brarian in  the  state  was  made  by  Mr.  Kim- 
ball,  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Public  Li- 
brary Commission.  Instead  of  the  summer 
school  _for  elementary  library  work,  which  the 
Commission  has  held  for  the  past  five  years 
in  the  Asbury  Park  library,  it  is  planned  to 
hold  next  spring  a  week's  institute  for  libra- 
rians in  charge  of  libraries  and  those  assist- 
ants who  are  in  charge  of  departments.  No 
matter  what  her  training  or  previous  ex- 


perience, every  librarian  is  confronted  as  her 
work  goes  on  with  practical  problems  worthy 
of  discussion.  It  is  to  meet  this  need  felt  by 
so  many  energetic  workers  that  the  institute 
is  planned.  Each  morning  a  lecture  on  the 
larger  phases  of  the  work  will  be  given  by 
some  one  of  national  rather  than  local  repu- 
tation. Each  afternoon  a  round  table  will 
be  conducted  by  an  authority  on  the  partic- 
ular phase  of  library  work  under  discussion 
on  that  particular  day.  The  institute  will  be 
free  to  all  librarians  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  The  only  expense  to  those  attending 
will  be  the  living  expenses. 

After  the  business  meeting,  Miss  Marilla 
Waite  Freeman,  of  the  Newark  Public  Li- 
brary, opened  the  morning  session  with  a 
very  delightful  paper  on  the  "Psychological 
moment,"  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  printed 
in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  later. 

Miss  Freeman  was  followed  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Jenkins,  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  He 
traced  the  origin  and  growth  of  "The  Amer- 
ican publishers,"  from  1639,  when  the  first 
press  was  established  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
to  the  present  day.  The  first  issue  of  this 
press  was  "Freeman's  oath;"  the  second,  the 
almanac  for  1639;  the  third,  the  almanac  for 
1640,  and  the  fourth,  the  Bay  Psalm  Book. 
Of  these  issues  the  last  named  only  is  ex- 
tant. Among  other  of  the  earliest  publica- 
tions mentioned  were  Edmund  Ranger's  "No 
to  drunkards"  and  Benjamin  Harris's  "New 
England  primer." 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  president  of  the  Home 
and  School  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
opened  the  afternoon  session.  Taking  as  her 
topic  the  "Coordination  of  educational  forces 
in  a  community,"  she  dwelt  upon  the  relation 
of  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  library.  It 
took  us  into  the  neighborhood  of  settlement 
work,  in  which  the  library  could  be  a  vital 
force.  Mrs.  Grice's  plea  is  for  a  better 
knowledge  of,  and  acquaintance  with,  the  pa- 
rents of  those  children  upon  whom  we  con- 
centrate so  much  attention;  the  bringing  of 
them  within  the  influence  of  the  library 
spirit;  the  getting  of  their  cooperation  in  di- 
recting the  reading  of  the  young  by  explain- 
ing to  them  the  connection,  as  we  see  it,  be- 
tween right  reading  and  right  living.  This 
would  herald  the  coming  of  the  librarian  to 
the  mothers'  meetings,  or  the  coming  of  the 
mothers'  meetings  to  the  library.  In  short 
wherever  the  abiding  influences  in  a  child's 
life  are  under  discussion  \\\\y  should  not  the 
librarian  be  present  with  a  word  of  warning, 
a  word  of  explanation,  or  a  word  of  encour- 
agement. 

Because  a  Junior  Republic  was  started 
over  a  year  ago  at  Flemington  Junction,  it 
seemed  appropriate  that  William  R.  George, 
the  originator  of  the  Junior  Republic  idea, 
should  tell  the  librarians  of  the  state  of  the 
inception,  growth,  and  ideals  of  the  move- 
ment, and  to  forecast  a  little  of  its  future. 
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His  humor  and   optimism  filled   his   hearers 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  man  and  his  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  the  staff  of 
the  Asbury  Park  library,  assisted  by  the 
wives  of  the  trustees  and  other  representa- 
tive women  of  the  town,  served  tea  to  the 
Association,  and  made  possible  a  delightful 
and  profitable  social  hour. 
NORTH  DAKOTA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Dakota  Library  Association  was  held  in  the 
Carnegie  Public  Library  at  Fargo  on  Sept. 
30  and  Oct.  i.  The  presence  of  the  neighbor- 
ing librarians  of  northern  Minnesota  and 
their  participation  in  the  program  helped  to 
make  this  year's  meeting  unusually  interest- 
ing and  profitable.  About  45  delegates  were 
present  from  both  states.  The  Association 
was  also  fortunate  in  having  with  it  Mr. 
Chalmers  Hadley,  who  was  the  principal 
speaker. 

The  first  forenoon  was  spent  in  visiting  the 
various  libraries  of  Fargo  and  Moorhead, 
Minn.,  just  across  the  river.  At  noon  the 
delegates  repaired  to  the  Gardner  Hotel, 
where  they  were  entertained  at  a  delicious 
luncheon  given  by  the  women's  clubs  of 
Fargo.  The  first  regular  session  was  opened 
by  an  address  by  the  president,  Dr.  Max 
Batt,  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, who  presented  an  able  discussion  of 
"The  library  and  the  peace  movement."  This 
was  followed  by  two  papers  treating  of  the 
public  activities  of  the  library  —  "The  library 
and  municipal  betterment,"  by  Miss  Mabel 
Newhard,  of  Virginia,  Minn.,  and  "Advertis- 
ing the  library,"  by  Miss  Winnie  Bucklin,  of 
Minot,  N.  D.  The  session  closed  with  a  very 
interesting  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  conference 
at  Mackinac,  given  by  Miss  Frances  Earhart, 
librarian  at  Duluth. 

At  four  o'clock  the  delegates  were  again 
guests  of  some  of  Fargo's  citizens,  whose  au- 
tomobiles were  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
an  hour.  The  Minnesota  neighbors  were  not 
to  be  outdone  in  hospitality,  and  at  six  o'clock 
the  delegates  gathered  in  the  beautiful  new 
dining-hall  of  the  Moorhead  Normal  School, 
where  they  partook  of  a  splendid  dinner  pro- 
vided by  the  Normal  School  faculty  and  the 
public  library  board  of  Moorhead.  This  was 
followed  by  an  address  in  the  auditorium  by 
Mr.  Hadley,  "The  state  association  of  libra- 
rians," in  which  he  emphasized  the  import- 
ance of  omitting  from  association  programs 
discussions  of  technical  difficulties,  and  of  de- 
voting the  time  to  matters  of  broad  and  prac- 
tical interest. 

The  forenoon  of  the  second  day  was  de- 
voted to  three  round  table  meetings,  each  of 
which  proved  very  helpful  to  those  present. 
The  public  libraries  round  table  was  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Minnie  Clark  Budlong,  secre- 
tary of  the  North  Dakota  Library  Commis- 
sion, the  trustees'  round  table,  by  Bishop 


Cameron  Mann,  of  Fargo,  and  that  for  school 
and  college  libraries  by  Miss  Jessie  Macken- 
zie, librarian  of  the  Moorhead  Normal.  The 
interest  maiiifoU-d  in  the  trustees'  round 
table  meeting  was  especially  gratifying. 

The  afternoon  session  was  occupied  with  a 
book  symposium  conducted  by  Miss  Baldwin, 
secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Library  Commis- 
sion. Of  the  six  books  reviewed,  it  was  in- 
teresting to  note  that  three  dealing  with  so- 
ciological questions  had  been  selected  — 
Addams'  "Democracy  and  social  ethics/'  re- 
viewed by  Miss  Josephine  Hargrave,  librarian 
at  Dickinson,  N.  D. ;  Rauschenbush's  "Chris- 
tianity and  the  social  crisis,"  by  Mr.  Richard 
A.  Lavell,  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library, 
and  Ross'  "Sin  and  society,"  by  Mr.  Svein- 
bjorn  Johnson,  librarian  of  the  North  Da- 
kota legislative  reference  department.  Miss 
Grace  Poland,  librarian  of  Moorhead,  out- 
lined Loti's  "Egypt,"  Prof.  J.  H.  Shepperd, 
of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
Hopkins'  "Soil  fertility  and  permanent  agri- 
culture," and  Miss  Paddock,  librarian  at 
Jamestown,  N.  D.,  Talbot's  "Education  of 
women." 

The  members  of  the  North  Dakota  Library 
Association  then  adjourned  to  a  business 
meeting,  the  final  session  of  the  convention. 
Dr.  Batt  was  re-elected  president,  Miss  Buck- 
lin was  elected  vice-president,  and  Miss  Hick- 
man,  librarian  at  the  state  university,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

RUTH  E.  BROWNE,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Xtbrarg  Clubs 

LONG  ISLAND  LIBRARY  CLUB 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Long  Island  Li- 
brary Club  for  the  season  1910-11  was  held 
in  the  De  Kalb  Branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library  on  October  20,  at  3  p.m.,  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Stevens,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  having  been  called  to  order 
the  president  read  again  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  appoinnted  during  the  pre- 
ceding season  to  discuss  matters  relating  to 
the  future  policy  of  the  club.  The  minutes  of 
the  Spring  meeting  were  read  and  appro- ed 
after  which  the  club  proceeded  to  take  up  the 
unfinished  business  as  follows: 

1.  Report  of  the  treasurer. 

2.  Reports  of  standing  committees. 

3.  Amendments  to  constitution. 

4.  Election  of  new  members. 

The  program  of  the  afternoon  then  fol- 
lowed, consisting  of  an  account  of  the  Lake 
George  meeting,  by  Miss  Mabel  Haines;  a 
paper  on  the  sources  of  library  training  in 
Greater  New  York  during  1910,  by  Miss 
Edith  Johnson ;  and  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  institutions  and  soc;eties  in  Brooklyn 
with  which  libraries  might  cooperate,  by  Mrs. 
de  Gogorza.  A  discussion  followed  the  last 
paper,  in  which  Miss  Lillian  Baldwin  spoke 
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of  the  interesting  work  being  done  on  Bar- 
ren Island. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  about  one 
hundred  club  members  and  friends,  most  of 
whom  remained  for  a  social  hour,  the  pleasure 
of  which  was  increased  by  the  refreshments 
and  good  cheer  bountifully  supplied  by  the 
Reception  Committee. 

MARY  WARREN  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

MILWAUKEE  LIBRARY   CLUB 
The   Milwaukee   Library   Club  was   enter- 
tained for  its  November  meeting  at  the  new 
South    Side    branch    of    the    Public    Library 
with  50  members  present. 

Mr.  C.  B.  McLenegan,  librarian-elect  of  the 
Public  Library,  gave  an  interesting  address 
and  asked  the  co-operation  of  the  librarians 
of  that  institution  in  the  work  of  perfecting 
Ifhe  system  now  installed  in  Ithe  library 
buildings.  During  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing. Superintendent  S.  A.  McKillop,  of  the 
South  Side  branch,  showed  the  visiting  mem- 
bers the  active  work  of  the  branch.  A  musi- 
cal program  was  given  by  Mrs.  J.  V.  Cargill 
and  S.  A.  McKillop.  A  luncheon  followed 
the  regular  program. 

NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB 
The  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  in 
the  chapel  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  10,  at  8 
o'clock,  with  the  president,  Mr.  Edwin  H. 
Anderson,  in  the  chair.  About  200  members 
were  present. 

After  a  brief  business  meeting,  which  in- 
cluded the  acceptance  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  as  printed  in  the  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL, the  announcement  of  committees,  an- 
nouncements for  the  next  two  meetings,  and 
the  election  of  three  new  members,  the  meet- 
ing resolved  itself  into  "A  convention  of 
books,"  to  borrow  Mr.  Crothers'  phrase, 
when,  as  outlined  by  the  program,  the  follow- 
ing delegates  presented,  with  as  little  solemn- 
ity as  possible,  their  views  on  books  selected 
by  themselves. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Hicks  told  of  his  enjoy- 
ment of  Anthony  Trollope's  Autobiography 
and  why  it  appealed  to  him;  Miss  Julia  F. 
Carter  gave  a  materialistic  view  of  "Alice," 
in  which  Polly,  the  truly  little  girl  who  read 
"  Alice,"  ^  was  almost  as  original  as  Alice  her- 
self; Miss  Helen  Rex  Keller  gave  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  Jane  Addams'  "Spirit  of 
youth  and  the  city  streets;"  Miss  Anna  C. 
Tyler  spoke  so  enthusiastically  of  and  quoted 
so  temptingly  from  Arnold  Bennett's  "Buried 
alive"  that  its  circulation  among  members  of 
the  club  is  likely  to  be  much  increased  in  the 
near  future;  Mr.  Henry  W.  Kent  gave  a  pa- 
per, ^  atmospheric  and  delightful,  on  Bayle's 
Dictionary;  while  an  appreciation  of  Ros- 
tand's "Chantecler,"  sent  at  the  request  of 
the  Program  committee,  by  Miss  Helen  E. 
Hames,  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,"and  read  by  her 


sister,  Miss  Mabel  Haines,  was  a  welcome 
contribution  from  a  former  member  of  the 
club. 

After  a  vole  of  thanks  to  the  officials  of 
Teachers'  College  for  the  use  of  the  chapel, 
adjournment  was  made  to  the  kindergarten 
room,  where  refreshments  were  served  and  a 
social  hour  spent. 

SUSAN  A.  HUTCHINSON,  Secretary. 

Xibrarp  Scbools  anfc  draining 
Classes 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF 
ATLANTA 

Miss  Ethel  Pitcher,  of  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, graduate  of  the  Library  Training 
School,  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta,  class  of 
1910,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Meridian  Woman's  College,  Mississippi. 

Miss  Frances  Pickett,  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  graduate  of  the  Library  Training 
School,  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta,  class  of 
1910,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  Judson 
College,  Marion,  Alabama. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Mullen,  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  graduate  of  the  Library  Training 
School,  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta,  class  of 
1910,  has  been  appointed  assistant  librarian 
of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
On    October  27,    the   anniversary    of    Miss 
Kroeger's  last  lecture  to  the  Library  School, 
Doctor  MacAlister  and  Miss  Hopkins  spoke 
to  the  class  of  Miss  Kroeger  and  her  work. 

Miss  Schick  was  elected  President  of  the 
Class  of  1911,  and  Miss  French  appointed  as 
student  representative  on  the  Advisory  Board. 

GRADUATES 

Miss  Rebecca  May  Hammond,  Drexel,  1909, 
was  .married  in  October  to  Mr.  Francis  El- 
liott Robinson. 

Miss  Ruth  Martin  Jones,  Drexel,  1908,  was 
married  in  November  to  Mr.  Raymond 
Lundy. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Sayre,  Drexel,  1910,  was 
married  on  October  18,  to  Mr.  Andrew  Pres- 
cott  Koch. 

Miss  Flora  B.  Roberts,  Drexel,  1899,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  librarian  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mis- 
souri, to  accept  the  librarianship  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  at  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Frances  Hobart,  Drexel,  1904,  who 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Vermont  Board  of 
Library  Commissioners  for .  the  past  six 
years,  has  resigned  her  position  and  will 
rest  for  a  while  before  taking  up  other  work. 

Miss  Eveline  Crandall  Lyon  of  '98  took 
charge  of  the  Medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  library,  November  I, 
1910. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  Q,  in 
the  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Institute,  and  of- 
ficers were  elected  as  follows : 

Miss  Caroline   Bell   Perkins,  president. 

Miss  Emma  L.  Hellings,  vice-president. 

Miss  Agnes  MacAlister,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

After  the  business  meeting  the  Alumnae  re- 
ceived the  class  of  1911  and  all  tried  their 
wits  in  guessing  "What  is  it,  and  who  wrote 
it?"  from  the  final  paragraphs  of  well-known 
books. 

JUNE  RICHARDSON  DONNELLY. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Two  lectures,  with  practice,  on  "Business 
correspondence"  will  be  given  in  the  library 
seminar.  Miss  Frances  D.  Lyon,  a  graduate 
of  Cornell  University  Law  School  and  sub- 
librarian of  the  State  Law  Library,  has  given 
three  lectures  on  "Parliamentary  law,"  fol- 
lowed by  a  carefully-planned  mock  trustees' 
meeting,  introducing  committee  reports  and 
other  subjects  likely  to  arise  in  meetings  of 
library  boards.  The  usual  discussion  of.  li- 
brary topics  of  current  interest  will  be  con- 
tinued. In  addition  to  the  usual  appoint- 
ments in  the  senior  seminar  relating  to  work 
with  schools,  a  lecture  on  work  in  high 
school  libraries  will  be  given  by  a  librarian 
with  successful  experience  in  such  work. 

The  course  in  cataloging,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Dame,  will  return  to  the  former 
plan  of  teaching  imprint  cataloging  and  sub- 
ject headings  separately  instead  of  together, 
as  was  done  when  the  course  was  reorganized 
last  year. 

The  following  lectures  by  visiting  lecturers 
have  been  scheduled  for  November  and  De- 
cember : 
Nov.  21-22.     Sarah    B.   Askew.     Commission 

work  (2  lectures). 

Dec.  9.    Adam  Strohm.     The  Trenton  Public 
Library  (forming  part  of  the  Advanced  ad- 
ministration course). 
Dec.  17.    Austin  B.  Keep.     Colonial  libraries 

(in  the  course  on  American  libraries). 
Dec.  20  and  22.     Mary  L.  Jones.     College  li- 
brary administration  (2  lectures). 

PERSONAL    NOTES 

Lamb,  Miss  Eliza,  '02,  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition as  cataloger  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Coast  Artillery  School  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va. 

Leitch,  Miss  Harriet  E.,  '09-' 10,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  catalog  department  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library  to  take  charge 
of  one  of  the  new  sub-branch  libraries. 

Wheeler,  Mr.  Joseph  L.,  B.  L.  S.  '09,  as- 
sistant librarian  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Library,  was  married  Thursday,  Oct. 
20  to  Miss  Mabel  Archibald,  at  Washington, 
D.  C  F.  K.  WALTER. 


PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  class  of  1910,  organized  late  in  Oc- 
tober, electing  Miss  Anna  May  (Wis.)  pres- 
ident, and  Miss  Rachel  Rhoades  (O.)  secre- 
tary-treasurer. The  first  formal  function  of 
the  year  took  the  form  of  a  Hallowe'en  party, 
as  a  reception  to  the  entering  class  by  the 
Graduates  Association.  Seventy-four  per- 
sons were  present  and  every  class  graduated 
by  the  School  was  represented. 

Miss  Stearns'  first  lecture,  Oct  6,  was 
followed  by  an  informal  reception,  at  which 
the  class  had  the  opportunity,  not  only  of 
meeting  Miss  Stearns,  but  one  another  in  a 
social  way. 

Miss  Janet  Lewis,  on  Oct.  31,  gave  a 
demonstration  before  the  School  and  the  li- 
brary staff  of  her  method  of  restoring  old 
and  dried  bindings,  putting  life  into  the 
leather  and  giving  the  book  an  improved  ap- 
pearance and  longer  usefulness. 

The  class  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Island  Library  Cub  on  Oct.  20,  at 
which  the  subject  of  local  opportunities  for 
extension  work  was  discussed.  The  students 
were  also  invited  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Library  Club  at  Teachers' 
College  on  the  -evening  of  Nov.  10,  the  pro- 
gram consisting  of  a  book-symposium. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  library  chapter  of  the 
Neighborship  Association,  Miss  Sybil  Bar- 
ney, of  the  class  of  1911,  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  the  year.  The  work  of  the  chapter 
is  likely  to  take  the  same  form  as  last  year, 
but  the  matter  is  not  quite  decided. 

Appointments    and    transfers    reported    by 
graduates  are  as   follows: 
Agnes  Elliott  ('96)    resigned  from  the  Agui- 
lar  branch  of  the  New  York  Public   Li- 
brary  to  become  librarian  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  Manhattan 
Elsie     Adams     engaged     as     cataloger     by 

the  Queen's  Borough  Public  Library. 
Winifred  Waddell  ('04)  resigned  from  the 
librarianship  of  the  Oak  Park  High  School 
to  become  an  assistant  in  the  Library  of 
the  School  of  Education,  Chicago,  at  the 
same  time  pursuing  courses  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Ruth  Nichols  ('05)  resigned  from  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  to 
become  assistant  librarian  of  the  Social 
Museum,  Chicago. 

Mary  Dawson  fio)  engaged  as  assistant  at 
the  Aguilar  branch  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Other  appointments  will  be  found  in  the 
column  "Librarians." 

MARY  W.  PLUMMER. 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
A  brief  course  in  Library  work  for  children 
will  be  given  during  the  second  term  of  the 
college  year,  from  February  to  June,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Jordan,  of  the 
Children's  department  of  the  Boston  Public 
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Library.  The  following  topics  will  be  con- 
sidered :  Administration  of  children's  rooms, 
Literature  for  children,  Story  telling  and 
reading  aloud,  Bulletin  and  picture  work, 
Cooperation  with  schools  and  museums,  and 
Welfare  work  with  children.  The  course 
calls  for  two  class  room  exercises  and  four 
hours  of  preparation  each  week.  It  is  re- 
quired work  for  each  junior  student,  and 
open  to  others  who  have  certain  qualifications. 
Mrs.  Frances  Rathbone  Coe  has  been  added 
to  the  staff,  to  have  charge  of  the  college 
cataloging  and  to  give  some  lectures  on  Li- 
brary administration  and  Library  economy. 

Positions  held  by  the  graduates  and  one- 
year  students  finishing  the  library  program 
in  June,  1910: 

Cobb,  Marguerite  B.,  assistant,  Library  of  the 
Department    of    Agriculture,    Washington, 
D.  C 
Keith,  Effie  A.,  assistant,  Catalog  department, 

University  of  Minnesota  Library. 
Taft,  May  E.,  assistant  cataloger,  Essex  In- 
stitute, Salem,  Mass. 

MARY  ESTHER  ROBBINS. 

GRADUATES 

Robson,  Gertrude  E.,  Simmons,  1909,  has 
been  engaged  to  classify  the  Boston  Society 
Library. 

SYRACUSE    UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY   SCHOOL 

The  senior  class  is  conducting  the  story 
hour  at  the  Solvay  Public  Library. 

Miss  Edith  Clarke,  formerly  cataloger  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  office,  and 
more  recently  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  is  giving  a  course  on  government 
documents. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith  is  conducting  the 
Topics  class  usually  taught  by  Mrs.  Sibley. 
This  change  was  made  to  enable  Mrs.  Sib- 
ley  to  devote  more  time  to  the  preparation 
for  publication  of  a  catalog  of  the  library  of 
Leopold  von  Ranke.  The  work  was  under- 
taken because  of  a  request  from  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association  for  a  printed  cata- 
log of  this  famous  collection  which  has  been 
for  some  time  a  possession  of  the  University 
library.  Mrs.  Sibley  spent  the  summer  in 
New  York  City  engaged  in  preparatory  re- 
search work,  and  is  about  to  return  to  con- 
tinue her  work  there  for  a  month  or  two. 
MARY  J.  SIBLEY. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Dean  Shailer  Matthews,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  editor  of  World  To-day,  lec- 
tured before  the  School  Oct.  19  on  "The 
making  of  a  magazine." 

Miss  Gara  E.  Fanning,  of  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company,  Minneapolis,  visited  the 
School  October  27  and  gave  a  talk  on  the 
editorial  methods  used  in  getting  out  the 
well-known  bibliographical  publications  of 
that  firm. 


Miss  Nellie  M.  Wilson,  B.L.S.  '10,  has 
been  appointed  cataloger  of  the  Monticello 
Seminary  Library,  Godfrey,  Illinois. 

These  notes  last  month  incorrectly  re- 
ported the  address  of  Miss  Minnie  E.  Sears, 
B.L.S.  'oo.  She  is  head  cataloger  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Library,  Minneap- 
olis. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Gray,  '09-' 10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  in  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Public  Library. 

WESTERN   RESERVE    UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY 

SCHOOL 
NEWS    NOTES 

Invitations  to  meet  the  class  of  1911  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  18,  were  issued  by 
the  Faculty  to  the  Alumni  of  the  School. 
About  one  hundred  guests  were  present  at 
this  occasion  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was 
spent.  Refreshments  were  served  on  the 
second  floor  in  the  Study  Hall  where  the 
Reserve  colors,  red  and  white,  were  used  in 
the  decorations. 

For  the  past  month  Professor  Root,  of 
Oberlin  College,  has  been  giving  his  course  in 
the  History  of  the  printed  book.  These  lec- 
tures have  been  very  much  enjoyed  by  the 
students. 

Western  Reserve  Library  School  was  very 
well  reprreseented  both  by  Faculty  and  Alum- 
ni at  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Library  Asso- 
ciation held  this  year  at  Columbus.  One  of 
the  pleasant  features  was  a  Reserve  luncheon 
at  which  14  were  present. 

ALUMNI   NOTES 

Miss  Frances  Root,  '05,  formerly  librarian 
of  the  Lorain  (O.)  Public  Library,  was  mar-, 
ried  in  October  to  Mr.  Albert  K.  Hibbard,  of 
Sheffield,  Ohio. 

Miss  Nellie  Luehrs,  '07,  assistant  in  the  St. 
Clair  branch  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary, has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
librarian  of  the  Temple  sub-branch. 

Miss  Edyth  Prouty,  '05,  assistant  in  the 
Brooklyn  sub-branch  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  has  been  promoted  to  a  position  in 
the  Stations  department. 

Miss  Ruth  Ellis,  '10,  who  has  been  doing 
some  temporary  work  in  a  school  library  in 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  an 
assistant  in  the  Catalog  department  in  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 

tRevfews 

CANADA    YEAR    BOOK,    1909.      Ottawa,    1910. 

pp.  xlvi,  436.  O. 

Probably  no  other  publication  of  the  Do- 
minion government  is  more  generally  useful 
than  the  Year  Book  issued  by  the  Census 
and  Statistics  Office.  The  Year  Book  opens 
with  an  excellent  summary  of  Canadian 
events  of  the  year,  filling  some  thirty  pages. 
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This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  tables  com- 
piled from  Census  reports,  covering  popula- 
tion, agriculture,  manufactures,  and  a  special 
section  devoted  to  the  Northwest  Provinces. 
Another  series  of  tables  presents  the  sub- 
stance of  the  various  departmental  reports, 
under  such  headings  as  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Inland  Revenue,  Banks  and  Banking, 
Insurance,  Loan  Companies  and  Building  So- 
cieties, Telegraphs,  Railways,  Canals,  Ma- 
rine, Fisheries,  Militia,  Immigration,  Patents, 
Copyrights,  Agriculture,  and  Minerals.  The 
third  and  last  section  contains  lists  of  the 
Dominion  Cabinets,  the  Governors-General, 
the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  Provinces, 
and  the  Dominion  Parliament,  from  1867 
(the  year  of  Confederation)  to  1910.  It  is 
regrettable  that  from  one  of  those  spasmodic 
effects  towards  economy  to  which  all  govern- 
ments are  subject,  it  was  found  necessary 
this  year  to  omit  a  number  of  very  useful 
tables  bearing  on  different  phases  of  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  mining,  manufactures  and 
labor.  L.  J.  B. 

THE  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY;  an  ac- 
count of  its  origin,  with  a  description  of  its 
rarer  books  and  manuscripts,  by  David 
Cuthbertson,  sub-librarian.  Illustrated  by 
facsimiles.  Edinburgh,  O.  Schulze  &  Co., 
1910.  45  p. 

The  book,  which  is  a  revision  of  one  pub- 
lished in  1904,  is  dedicated  to  Sir  William 
Turner,  principal  of  the  University,  and  to 
Professor  Julius  Eggeling,  the  curator  of  the 
university  library.  A  portrait  of  the  former 
forms  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume. 

Mr.  Cuthbertson's  object  in  writing  this 
book  was  not  only  to  furnish  a  memento  of 
regard  and  love  for  the  university  library, 
where  he  has  spent  nearly  30  years  of  his  life, 
but  also  to  answer  in  some  measure  the  innu- 
merable queries  which  come  from  many 
quarters  as  to  what  are  the  rarer  treasures 
of  the  library.  While  it  gives  but  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  library  and  but 
a  passing  glimpse  of  some  of  its  more  im- 
portant rarities,  yet  as  a  literary  souvenir 
of  the  University  the  book  must  appeal  to 
many  of  its  graduates.  To  librarians  it  is 
especially  interesting  as  affording  some 
quaint  illustrations  of  bygone  conceptions  of 
librarianship. 

The  donor  of  the  nucleus  of  the  library, 
Mr.  Clement  Little,  bequeathed  his  books 
"with  ane  luiffing  heart  and  mynd  ...  to  his 
native  toun  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  the  Kirk  of 
God  therein,  to  the  effect  and  purpose,  that 
sik  personis  knawin  of  honest  conuersation 
and  guid  lyfe  (and  na  utheris)  sail  haif  free 
access  and  ingress  for  reading  and  collecting 
the  fruitful  knowledge  of  the  saidis  buikis 
as  it  sail  plais  God  to  distribute  his  graces  to 
the  reidaris." 

Until  the  year  1737  books  could  be  consult- 
ed only  in  the  building,  for  the  Town  Coun- 


cil "considered  that  the  promiscuous  lending 
of  books  may  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the 
library,"  and  the  keeper  of  the  library  was 
prohibited  from  lending  books  to  any  person 
whomsoever.  This  restriction  led  to  an  ef- 
fective method  of  keeping  the  books  from 
being  surreptitiously  carried  away.  For  years 
the  books  were  linked  together  on  the  shelves 
by  a  chain  secured  by  a  padlock.  The  ring 
through  which  the  chain  went  was  fastened 
to  the  book  in  such  a  manner  that  each  could 
be  easily  consulted  without  being  taken  from 
the  shelf.  The  librarian's  post  was  considered 
of  such  importance  that  the  oath  de  fideli 
administratione  was  rigorously  administered 
by  the  patroni,  and  "caution"  was  also  re- 
quired. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  read  by  candle-light, 
as  grease  drops  would  prove  disastrous  to 
the  volumes,  nor  to  carry  a  book  near  the  fire. 
And  further,  it  was  ruled  that  "none  shall 
touch  any  of  the  bnoks  hut  such  as  were  de- 
livered to  him  by  the  keeper,  and  none  shall 
enter  the  library,  or  go  out,  without  his  per- 
mission." 

When  in  1737  books  began  to  be  given  out 
on  loan,  professors  had  to  pay  five  pounds 
and  students  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for 
the  privilege,  as  contrasted  with  the  present 
day,  when  the  former  borrow  without  pay- 
ment, and  the  latter  make  a  deposit  of  one 
pound,  withdrawable,  when  required,  on  the 
return  of  the  borrowed  books.  The  librarians 
of  former  days  were  severely  dealt  with  if 
books  went  astray.  One  of  them  was  fined 
loo  merks  by  the  Town  Council,  which  was 
spent  on  books,  as  volumes  to  that  amount 
had  gone  astray  during  his  tenure  of  office. 

In  his  recently  issued  "Thirty-three  years' 
adventures  in  bookland"  Mr.  Cuthbertson  tells 
the  stcry  of  his  application  for  a  library  post 
which  was  advertised  in  the  Athenaeum,  the 
Academy,  and  the  Scotsman.  In  reply  to  his 
request  for  a  schedule  of  duties  he  received 
the  following  letter : 

"SiR  —  In  answer  to  your  application  for  a 
schedule  of  duties  for  the  vacant  post  of  li- 
brarian in  this  city,  I  beg  to  state  that  if  you 
have  been  an  assistant  for  the  number  of 
years  stated  in  your  letter,  you  ought  to  be 
aware  of  what  these  are.  And,  further,  un- 
less you  have  local  influence  you  need  not 
apply  for  the  situation." 

Mr.  Cuthbertson  adds  that  "the  gentleman 
who  obtained  the  post,  however,  had  never 
been  trained  as  a  librarian ;  he  had  the  requi- 
site local  influence."  THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 

LIST    OF    BOOKS    FORMING    THE    REFERENCE    LI- 
BRARY IN  THE  READING  ROOM  OF  THE  BRIT- 
ISH   MUSEUM.      Fourth    Edition,    Revised 
and   enlarged.     Printed   for  the  Trustees. 
London,  1910.    2  vols.    xxviii-}-ii3o;  537  p. 
The  three  previous  editions  of  this   cata- 
log were  issued  in  1859,  1871,  and  1889.    The 
present  edition  shows  the  result  of  a  thor- 
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ough  revision  of  the  entire  collection  which 
was  made  in  1907  when  the  Reading  Room 
was  closed  for  six  months  for  repairs.  The 
selection  of  the  books  was  entrusted  to 
members  of  the  staff  possessing  special 
knowledge  of  the  various  subjects,  aided 
by  the  advice  of  experts  in  many  branches 
of  knowledge,  "but  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  selection  has  to  a  large  extent  been 
made  by  the  readers  themselves,  the  fact 
that  a  book  is  constantly  asked  for  offering 
the  best  possible  reason  for  placing  it  in  a 
specially  accessible  position."  The  catalog 
is  much  larger  than  previous  editions,  since 
in  addition  to  the  books  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Reading  Room  it  includes  those 
in  the  two  galleries,  "in  all  about  60,000  vols." 
One  is  impressed  by  the  size  and  complete- 
ness of  the  collection,  the  more  usual  Amer- 
ican practice  being  to  keep  in  the  reading 
room  only  the  general  reference  books  and  a 
few  representative  books  in  each  class,  and  to 
send  to  the  main  library  for  other  special 
treatises  as  they  are  needed. 

The  first  volume  of  the  catalog  contains 
a  list  of  books  arranged  alphabetically  under 
the  names  of  their  authors.  The  entries  give 
short  title,  place,  date,  size,  and  call  number. 
There  are  no  annotations  or  attempt  at 
evaluation,  but  the  inclusion  of  a  book  in 
the  list  may  be  considered  sufficient  recom- 
mendation,. Great  care  appears  to  have  been 
taken  to  include  recent  authoritative  books, 
and  in  substituting  the  latest  editions  of 
standard  works.  A  noticeable  feature,  and 
one  that  will  make  the  catalog  particularly 
useful  to  other  librarians,  are  the  lists  of 
collected  works  of  important  authors,  books 
in  series,  and  publications  of  societies,  and 
presses..  The  full  lists  of  bibliographies  on 
various  subjects  will  prove  equally  useful. 
An  examination  of  the  subject  index  shows, 
as  one  would  expect,  that  the  catalog  is  espe- 
cially full  for  British  subjects,  and  greater 
emphasis  appears  to  have  been  placed  on  his- 
tory, literature  and  art,  than  on  the  sci- 
ences and  technology,  but  no  fields  have 
been  neglected. 

The  Index  of  Subjects  has  been  printed  in 
a  separate  volume  of  over  500  pages.  Prob- 
ably most  American  libraries  would  have 
counselled  the  arrangement  of  both  authors 
and  subjects  in  one  alphabet,  according  to 
the  method  of  our  dictionary  card  catalogs. 
The  form  of  the  index,  as  in  preceding 
editions,  is  an  alphabetical  sequence  of  gen- 
eral and  specific  subjects,  with  sub-headings 
under  countries  and  such  broad  classes  as 
Agriculture,  Art,  Biography,  Education,  etc. 
In  some  instances  it  requires  considerable 
ingenuity  to  find  a  specific  subject  under  the 
more  general  one,  when  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  main  alphabet.  This  could  have  been 
avoided  by  the  use  of  more  cross* references. 
The  index  volume  forms  a  fairly  complete 
catalog  in  itself,  the  entries  of  books  under 


the  subjects  giving  author,  title,  date  and 
shelf  number.  The  chronological  grouping 
of  the  titles  increases  its  reference  value. 

Our  interest  in  the  catalog  centers  in  the 
selection  of  the  books,  and  justifies  the  editor 
in  hoping  that  it  will  be  useful  to  other 
librarians  by  enabling  them  to  ascertain  what 
are  the  books  considered  best  fitted  to  fill 
the  shelves  of  a  library  of  reference.  C.  W.  F. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,     ENGLAND.       Public 

Libraries  Committee.     Catalogue  of  books 

and  tracts  on  genealogy  and  heraldry  in  the 

central    public    libraries.      Newcastle-upon- 

Tyne,  Doig,  Heber  Tower  Press,  1910. 

This  small  volume  covers  a  list  of  books 

and  tracts  on  genealogy  and  heraldry.    In  his 

preface    Mr.    Basil    Anderton,    the    librarian, 

gives  a  concise  notice  of  the  primary  sources 

of  information  for  the  beginner  in  research. 

The  list  of  titles  arranged  by  subject  fol- 
lows. It  treats  first  of  periodicals,  then  of 
genealogy  (both  family  history  and  vital  rec- 
ords), and  finally  of  the  various  divisions  of 
heraldry. 

The  second  list  is  by  author.  There  is  also 
an  excellent  index,  in  which  appear  references 
to  abeyant  peer?ges,  American  emigrants,  epi- 
taphs, flags,  Huguenots,  Nonjurors,  Pipe 
rolls,  Roundhead  army  lists,  Slogans,  Tar- 
tans, War-cries,  and  many  other  entries  which 
excite  one's  curiosity. 

The  catalog  is  well  arranged  and  clearly 
printed.  The  local  field  is  covered  with  care, 
for  in  many  cases  volumes  in  long  sets  re- 
ceive special  mention  whenever  they  have  to 
do  with  the  country  about  the  Tyne.  Mr. 
Anderton  evidently  speaks  with  knowledge 
when  he  says  that  Mr.  H.  R.  Leighton,  the 
assistant  librarian,  has  done  the  work  of 
compilation  "with  the  zeal  of  one  who  loves 
his  subject."  C.  K.  B. 

Xibrarp  Bconomi?  anfc  tnston? 

PERIODICALS 

California  Libraries,  News  Notes,  October, 
contains  the  third  quarter  of  California  Cur- 
rent events  index  for  1910;  notes  for  Cali- 
fornia libraries,  p.  456-526;  directory  for  li- 
brary supplies  and  other  items  of  general 
interest,  p.  527-553- 

Public  Libraries,  October,  contains  an  ab- 
stract of  "The  deterioration  of  paper  used 
for  newspapers,"  by  Frank  P.  Hill,  read  at 
Mackinac  and  published  in  full  in  the  July 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  and  reports  of  the  Brussels 
and  Exeter  library  meetings. 

The  November  number  contains  "The 
librarian  and  her  apprentices,"  by  Maud  Van 
Buren;  "Personal  assistance  and  signs  in  a 
library" ;  "Library  work  among  foreigners," 
by  Josepha  Kudlicka;  "Arrangement  for  il- 
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lustrations  in  periodicals,"  by  W.  R.  Reinick ; 
"The  moral  side  of  book  thieves";  "Books 
in  New  England  colonies." 

Museum  Journal,  August,  contains  "The 
Museums  Association  York  conference, 
1910." 

Special  Libraries,  October,  contains  "In- 
diana legislative  reference  department,"  by 
Ethel  Cleland;  "The  cooperation  of  the  state 
libraries  and  the  Library  of  Congress  in  the 
preparation  of  reference  lists,"  by  H.  H.  B. 
Meyer. 

American  College,  The,  July,  1910,  was  a 
library  number,  and  contained  "The  relation 
of  the  college  library  to  the  public,"  by  W.  K. 
Jewett;  "The  relation  of  the  college  library 
to  the  local  community,"  by  W,  I.  Fletcher; 
"The  relation  of  the  state  university  library 
to  the  other  libraries  of  the  state,"  by  Phineas 
L.  Windsor;  "Student  assistants  in  college 
libraries,"  by  Laura  R.  Gibbs.  (These  four 
addresses  were  all  part  of  the  program  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  college  and  reference  section  at 
Mackinac.)  "The  Lamont  library,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Knight  Potter;  "Hours  of  open- 
ing the  Brown  University  Library,"  by  Harry 
Lyman  Koopman,  are  among  other  contribu- 
tions to  the  number. 

The  Libraryf  October,  contains  "The  bind- 
ings of  Thomas  Wotton,"  by  E.  Gordon 
Duff;  "English  books  in  the  indexes" 
"Librorum  prohibitorum  et  expurgandorum," 
by  Frank  Hamel ;  "Recent  foreign  literature," 
by  Elizabeth  Lee;  "John  Philip,  notes  for  a 
bibliography  (concluded),"  by  W.  W.  Greg; 
Watson's  "History  of  printing,"  by  W.  J. 
Couper. 

Library  Assistant,  November,  contains 
"Should  librarians  read,"  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Ken- 
yon,  .and  accounts  of  the  i6th  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Association  and  of  three 
branch  meetings. 

Library  Association  Record,  October,  con- 
tains "The  functions  and  possibilities  of  a 
library  and  museum  regarding  the  collection 
of  local  mss.  and  seals,"  by  H.  Lloyd  Parry, 
and  votes  of  the  International  Congress  at 
Brussels. 

Zentralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen,  Septem- 
ber, contains  an  appreciation,  by  Fritz  Mil- 
kau,  of  the  late  Leopold  Delisle  ("the  great 
librarian,"  as  he  was  once  called  in  an  ad- 
dress of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences), 
and  his  highly  able  administration  of  the 
BibUotheque  National?.  Delisle's  Instruc- 
tions elemcntaircs,  "with  which  he  rendered 
the  libraries  of  his  country  an  invaluable 
service,"  has  recently  been  issued  in  a  fourth 
edition.  There  are  summaries  of  the  reports 
for  1909  of  the  libraries  of  the  Breslau  Uni- 
versity, Strassburg.  Berne,  Winterthur.  and 
Zurich.  The  following  number  for  October 


contains  an  article  describing  a  record  of 
loans  kept  in  the  monastery  library  of  \\\i- 
senburg  about  the  loth  century:  the  manu- 
script is  in  the  ducal  library  at  Wolfenbuttcl. 
To  expedite  the  work  on  the  Prussian  Ge- 
samtkatalogc  (Union  catalog)  supplementary 
directions  have  been  issued  tending  to  shorten 
entries.  F.  W. 

Revue  Critique  des  Livres  Nouveaux  for 
May  15,  1910,  beside  the  usual  book  review 
(all  signed,  by  S.  Reinach,  E.  Droz,  E.  Hal- 
evy  or  A.  d'Estournelles  de  Constant)  has  a 
short  leading  article  on  the  poet  Jean  Moreas 
(1856-1910).  F.  W. 

Revue  des  Bibliotheques,  nos.  4-6,  April- 
June  (in  one  number),  brings  the  end  of  E. 
Devill's  illustrated  account  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
abbey  of  Bonport,  the  continuation  of  Prc- 
vost's  summary  inventory  of  ths  MS.  docu- 
ments in  the  Cange  collection  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale,  an  article  on  J.  B.  Cotton 
des  Hcussayes,  librarian  at  the  Sorbonne, 
and  the  usual  budget  of  library  news  (in- 
cluding report  of  the  BibUotheque  National 
for  1909),  book  reviews  and  contents  of  peri- 
odicals. F.  W. 

Revista  de  Archives,  Bibliotecas  y  Museos, 
May-June,  1910,  contains  the  beginning  of 
the  general  instructions  for  the  cataloging  of 
manuscripts,  prints,  original  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, and  pieces  of  music  in  Spanish  pub- 
lic libraries,  drawn  up  by  the  general  advi- 
sory committee  of  archives,  libraries  and  mu- 
seums. 

July-August,  has  a  thoughtful  and  inter- 
esting article  on  the  "question  of  national  li- 
braries and  the  diffusion  of  culture."  Be- 
sides the  other  articles  of  historical  and 
general  interest  there  is  a  note  on  the  bib- 
liographical information  about  engineering 
that  the  Library  of  the  Spanish  Army  En- 
gineers is  now  undertaking  to  furnish  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  Institute  of 
Bibliography  at  Brussels;  and  a  continuation 
of  the  Rules  for  cataloguing  manuscripts, 
printed  books,  etc.,  in  public  libraries. 

H.  M.  L. 

Bollettino  delle  Bibliotfche  Popolari  for 
Oct.  15,  1910,  has  an  article  by  Giovanni 
Crocioni  on  the  relation  between  libraries 
and  schools.  Professor  Crocioni  being  one  of 
the  most  active  of  Italian  advocates  of 
closer  relations  between  these  two  education- 
al agencies.  H.  M.  L. 
AMERICAN  LIBRARIES 

Brown  University  John  Hay  Memorial  L., 
Providence,  R.  I.  In  the  May,  1909,  number 
of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  a  full  description  of 
the  new  library  building  was  printed,  with 
illustrations.  The  building  itself  cost  $250,- 
ooo,  a  gift  of  $150,000  toward  it  being  received 
from  Mr.  Carnegie.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  April  30,  1909.  The  new  library  \va^ 
dedicated  Nov.  II,  1910.  Senator  Root  and 
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President  Emeritus  James  B.  Angell,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  delivered  addresses. 

The  ceremonies  were  begun  with  a  preces- 
sion of  faculty,  invited  guests,  and  alumni, 
dressed  in  their  academic  gowns  and  mortar 
boards,  with  hoods  of  many  hues,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  state  and  the  city 
around  the  campus  to  Sayles'  hall,  where  the 
principal  addresses  were  delivered.  Begin- 
ning late  in  the  afternoon,  night  had  almost 
fallen  when  at  the  close  of  the  Sayles'  hall 
exercises  the  procession  again  formed  and 
wended  its  way  to  the  brilliantly  lighted  mar- 
ble library,  where  in  the  long  white  reading 
rooms  the  keys  of  the  building  were  formally 
presented  by  the  architect,  Charles  A.  Cool- 
idge,  of  Boston,  to  President  Faunce,  who 
in  turn  gave  them  to  Librarian  H.  L.  Koop- 
man,  marking  the  acceptance  of  the  library 
by  the  university. 

There  were  dinners  given  at  the  Hope  and 
University  clubs,  at  which  the  officers  of  the 
university  entertained  the  visiting  guests. 

Calumet,  Mich.  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining 
Co.  P.  L.  An  important  branch  of  the  Public 
Library  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Co. 
is  the  collection  of  .clippings  made  from  all 
daily  papers  and  from  such  magazines  as  are 
not  kept  on  file.  These  are  accessioned,  cata- 
loged and  placed  in  manila  envelopes  in  a 
vertical  file.  At  present  there  are  about  4000 
of  these  clippings,  which  furnish  excellent 
material  on  current  topics.  During  the  past 
year  the  distribution  of  lists  of  the  library's 
foreign  books  has  materially  increased  their 
circulation  among  the  foreign  population. 
These  lists  have  been  made  in  German, 
French,  Italian,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Finnish 
and  Polish.  Slavonian  and  Croatian  lists  are 
in  course  of  preparation.  The  library  con- 
tains 31,303  volumes  and  9000  mounted  pic- 
tures; it  subscribes  to  170  magazines,  24  of 
which  are  in  foreign  languages.  Its  circula- 
tion during  the  past  year  was  133,000  vol- 
umes, 204,000  magazines,  and  5200  pictures. 

Chicago  (III.)  P.  L.  On  Oct.  n,  1909,  Mr. 
Legler  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library.  Within  the  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration the  library  has  developed  rapidly 
and  remarkably,  showing  an  increase  of  about 
50,000  volumes  in  circulation  and  about  20,000 
in  membership. 

Eight  of  the  library's  19  branch  reading 
rooms  have  been  converted  into  circulating 
branches,  for  each  of  which  a  collection  of 
several  thousand  new  books  was  purchased 
and  installed  in  open  shelves.  Open  shelf 
methods  were  established  at  the  central  li- 
brary, where  50  per  cent,  of  the  books  issued 
were  selected  from  the  free  access  collection. 
Active  cooperation  has  been  carried  on  be- 
tween the  library  board  and  the  boards  of  the 
public  parks  and  public  schools.  In  the  pub- 
lic schools,  classroom  collections  have  been 
installed  of  about  50  volumes  each,  changed 


twice  in  the  school  year.  This  feature  has 
been  introduced  into  13  schools,  10  or  more 
classrooms  in  each  being  stored,  the  books 
placed  in  charge  of  the  teacher.  Deposit  col- 
lections in  large  industrial  plants,  where  hun- 
dreds of  employees  may  take  advantage  of 
the  arrangement,  constitutes  the  newest  and 
in  some  ways  the  most  eloquent  of  the  li- 
brary's innovations.  Six  large  houses  in  the 
industrial  zone  cooperate  with  the  library  in 
this  way.  The  employer  supplies  the  room, 
the  fixtures  and  an  attendant.  The  public  li- 
brary installs  carefully  selected  collections  of 
from  300  to  600  volumes,  and  these  are 
changed  as  conditions  require. 

The  interchangeable  card  system,  the  two- 
card  system  and  the  vacation  card  system  are 
minor  features  of  the  new  order.  All  card 
patrons  of  the  library  now  are  entitled  to  hold 
a  non-fiction  as  well  as  a  fiction  card. 

The  building  of  the  Englewood  branch  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant though  as  yet  incomplete  develop- 
ments of  the  new  policy.  By  such  means  the 
library  is  "going  to  the  people."  The  attrac- 
tive $65,000  structure  soon  will  be  under  roof, 
however,  and  other  additions  are  planned  for 
the  West  and  North  sides. 

Classification  of  the  system  of  library  ser- 
vice and  the  establishment  of  a  library  train- 
ing course  are  among  other  valuable  and  im- 
portant innovations  introduced  by  Mr.  Legler. 

Chicago,  III.  Newberfy  L.  The  library  has 
suffered  a  loss  in  the  recent  death  of  Judge 
Lambert  Tree,  vice-president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  who  was  associated  with  the  foun- 
dation of  the  library  and  who,  since  1892, 
when  he  became  a  member  of  its  board  until 
the  time  of  his  death  took  an  active  share 
in  its  control. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Steele  Memorial  L.  (Rpt. 
— year  ending  June  30,  1910;  from  libn's 
summary.)  Added  1746  (gifts  200)  ;  total 
16,328.  Issued,  home  use  67,565.  The  chil- 
dren's dept.  circulated  18,587,  of  which  877 
were  volumes  on  history  and  759  biography. 
Stereopticon  pictures  have  been  given  on  sev- 
eral Saturday  afternoons.  Talks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pictures  were  given,  and  it  is  planned 
next  year  to  make  this  more  of  a  feature  of 
the  work,  with  other  contemplated  improve- 
ments to  be  reported  upon  later. 

The  number  allowed  in  the  room  has  to  be 
restricted,  as  otherwise  the  room  would  be 
too  full.  They  were  borrowed  from  the  State 
Education  Department  at  Albany,  who  are 
glad  to  loan  them  if  no  charge  for  admission 
is  made. 

A  branch  library  has  been  opened  for  Ital- 
ian children  on  Saturday  mornings,  thirty  or 
more  books  being  circulated  every  week. 

More  extensive  v,ork  is  being  planned  for 
the  schools. 

A  number  of  county  histories  were  pur- 
chased this  year.  These  are  becoming  quite 
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rare,  and  are  valuable  as  giving  the  history 
of  New  York  state  and  its  evolution  from 
earlier  times. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute in  February  the  library  had  an  exhibit 
of  agricultural  books  at  Federation  Hall. 
Lists  of  books  on  agricultural  subjects  and 
also  lists  of  books  on  general  subjects  of  in- 
terest were  placed  with  the  books  and  dis- 
tributed among  those  who  attended  the  lec- 
tures. The  librarian,  Mrs.  Andrew,  gave  a 
brief  talk,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  library 
might  be  used  more  freely  by  the  farmers 
and  pointing  out  ways  and  means  of  accom- 
plishing this. 

Hartford  (Ct.)  P.  L.  (72d  rept.  —  year 
ending  June  i,  1910.)  Added  5673  (362  by 
gift).  Issued,  home  use  230,835.  New  regis- 
tration 2132;  total  4531.  Receipts  $23,890.12; 
expenditures  $22,145.20  (salaries  $11,083.40, 
binding  $1902.10,  books  $4677.21). 

Changes  in  the  building  involved  much  in- 
terference with  the  work  of  the  library.  The 
new  reference  room  was  opened  to  the  public 
in  April.  The  delivery  room  was  kept  in 
operation  during  all  the  changes  until  May  23. 
Then  the  installation  of  new  stacks  and  other 
changes  required  a  temporary  giving  up  of 
the  room.  Provision  was  made  for  this  in- 
terruption by  allowing  patrons  to  draw  an 
increased  number  of  books  in  advance  of 
closing,  and  it  was  arranged  that  during  the 
interval  books  might  be  returned  as  desired. 
The  pay  duplicate  collection  was  also  kept  so 
as  to  be  accessible. 

The  projected  improvements  have  not  yet 
been  entirely  completed.  The  purpose  of  these 
improvements  is  to  give  new  and  modern 
features  to  the  antiquated  library  building. 
The  new  stacks  will  furnish  accommodation 
for  20,000  additional  books.  The  cost  of  the 
improvements  in  the  building  has  been  met 
by  the  Athenaeum. 

The  Dwight  Branch  has  shown  satisfactory 
progress. 

Harvard  University  L.  (i2th  rpt. — year 
ioo8-'o9.)  Added,  College  L.  30,661  (total. 
College  L.  526,114)  :  total,  College  lib.  and 
dept.  libs.,  850,278.  Issued,  College  L.,  out- 
side use  78,062;  used  in  building,  College 
L.,  24,936.  Over-night  use  of  ref.  books, 
College  L.,  11,027.  College  L.  total  cards 
given  733. 

The  I2th  report  of  the  library  contains 
features  of  particular  interest.  At  President 
Eliot's  suggestion,  Mr.  Lane  undertook  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  library's  adminis- 
tration with  a  view  to  discovering  possible 
economies  and  improvements.  The  full  re- 
port of  this  investigation  was  submitted  to 
the  Corporation.  The  report  was  not  printed, 
however,  and  the  present  librarian's  report 
contains  considerable  of  the  information  and 
figures  therein  contained.  Tables  showing  the 
increase  of  the  library  growth  *ince  1880  are 


given.  Since  1840  the  library  has  doubled  its 
size  every  20  years.  If  this  rate  of  increase 
continues  by  1930  the  library  will  contain 
over  1,000,000  volumes.  A  table  is  also  given 
showing  the  average  amount  paid  for  ser- 
vices and  wages  and  the  average  valuation  ol 
the  books  received.  There  is  evident  tend- 
ency for  the  expense  of  service  to  increase 
faster  than  the  expense  for  books  —  in  other 
words  the  cost  of  caring  for  and  using  the 
library  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  library 
itself.  This  seems  to  be  unavoidable,  and 
Mr.  Lane's  admirable  statement  is  worthy  of 
quotation : 

"A  business  house  may  double  the  business 
that  passes  through  its  hands,  a  manufactur- 
ing concern  may  double  its  output  without 
increasing  the  cost  in  the  same  proportion. 
With  a  library  the  case  is  different ;  the  ques- 
tion here  is  not  one  of  sales  or  of  output; 
it  is  a  question  of  intake,  and  what  is  ac- 
quired each  year  has  to  be  cared  for  and  in 
a  measure  must  be  worked  over  in  every 
succeeding  year. 

"If,  for  example,  the  number  of  books  or- 
dered and  acquired  annually  be  doubled,  the 
expense  of  ordering  and  handling  these 
books  will  be  approximately  doubled,  since 
200  wholesale  methods  of  handling  are  applic- 
able, and  each  item  of  the  large  number  has 
to  be  treated  with  the  same  care  as  if  it  made 
one  of  a  smaller  lot,  i.e.,  each  book  is  an  in- 
dividual to  be  treated  separately,  not  one  of 
a  group  to  be  disposed  of  en  masse.  But  if 
the  doubling  of  the  number  of  books  received 
is  accompanied  (as  it  is)  by  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  the  library  itself,  the  expense 
of  handling  these  books  will  be  more  than 
doubled,  because  each  process  involved  is 
more  expensive  when  the  books  arc  to  be 
incorporated  in  a  very  large  library  than 
when  they  are  being  added  to  a  small  library. 
For  example,  it  is  evidently  more  difficult 
(and  expensive)  in  the  case  of  a  library  of 
500,000  volumes,  as  compared  with  a  library 
of  50,000,  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  particular  title  before  ordering,  to 
assign  a  book  to  its  correct  place  when  re- 
ceived, and  in  recording  it  to  differentiate  it 
with  sufficient  accuracy  from  other  books 
with  similar  titles  or  authors.  These  ele- 
ments of  expense,  gradually,  often  imper- 
ceptibly, but  surely  and  constantly  increase. 
From  time  to  time,  moreover,  some  elabora- 
tion in  methods  of  work  has  to  be  adopted 
to  meet  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  or- 
ganism. On  the  other  hand,  constant  watch- 
fulness and  long  experience  make  it  p 
occasionally  to  introduce  abbreviated  or  sim- 
plified processes  without  injury  to  the  smooth 
working  of  the  whole.  These  check  for  the 
moment  the  increasing  costliness  of  the  work, 
but  do  not  eliminate  the  tendency." 

Quotations  from  other  library  reports  and 
statistics  are  given  showing  the  percentage 
of  expense  used  for  books  and  for  salaries. 
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The  amount  spent  for  salaries  by  the  Har- 
vard Library  has  never  exceeded  the  amount 
spent  for  books  by  more  than  71  per  cent., 
and  on  the  average  has  exceeded  it  by  only 
40  per  cent. 

Mr  Lane  gives  some  space  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  library's  subject  catalog. 
Printed  circulars  were  prepared  and  distrib- 
uted by  him  inviting  criticisms  of  the  subject 
catalog  and  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 
These  were  sent  to  professors  and  graduate 
students.  As  a  result  the  continuation  of  the 
catalog  seemed  desirable,  for  which  Mr.  Lane 
gives  definite  and  specific  reasons.  The  ques- 
tion under  consideration  at  present  being 
whether  to  continue  the  present  catalog  with- 
out fundamental  change  or  whether  to  trans- 
form it  into  a  dictionary  catalog.  Mr.  Lane 
believes  that  something  between  a  classed 
catalog  and  the  ordinary  type  of  dictionary 
catalog  could  be  determined  upon. 

Several  interesting  exhibits  were  held  dur- 
ing the  year.  A  series  of  weekly  exhibitions 
was  held  in  the  Treasure  room,  intended  to 
illustrate  the  resources  of  the  library  in  dif- 
ferent departments.  A  new  number  of  Bib- 
liographical Contributions  were  prepared  for 
issue  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

The  resources  of  the  library  were  increased 
during  the  year  by  three  new  funds,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  One  of  these  funds  comes 
through  the  bequest  of  George  F.  Parkman 
of  $50,000  to  the  University.  The  two  other 
funds  for  smaller  amounts  are  in  memory  of 
Edward  H.  Strobel,  class  of  1877.  One  of 
these  Strobel  memorial  funds  includes  sub- 
scriptions from  many  Siamese  officials,  in 
recognition  of  Strobel's  valuable  service  in 
Siam.  It  is  primarily  for  the  purchase  of 
books  on  Siam.  The  other  came  to  the  li- 
brary as  a  memorial  from  Strobel's  American 
friends. .  Its  purpose  is  the  purchase  of  works 
relating  to  world  policies,  colonization  and 
related  subjects. 

The  shelf  department  reports  24,459  vol- 
umes permanently  located  in  stack  during  the 
year.  The  catalog  department  reports  25,098 
titles  cataloged. 

In  the  departmental  libraries  the  comple- 
tion of  the  printed  catalog  of  books  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  law  in  the  library  of  the 
Law  School  was  an  event  of  distinctive  im- 
portance. The  College  Library  spent  $27,273 
for  books.  The  work  of  the  Ordering  de- 
partment involved  for  the  College  Library  a 
cost  of  $17,148. 

JOHN    CRERAR    LIBRARY.      Handbook,    1910. 

Chic.,  1910.    16  p.  O. 

This  pamphlet  was  prepared  especially  for 
the  Congres  international  de  bibliographic  et 
de  documentation  and  the  Congres  interna- 
tional des  archivistes  et  des  bibliothecaires,  at 
Brussels  in  August.  It  is  a  revision  and  ex- 
tension of  a  sketch  prepared  by  the  librarian 


and  published  first  in  Blanchard's  "Discovery 
and  conquest  of  the  Northwest,"  vol.  2,  1902, 
and  later  in  the  Chicago  Library  Club's  "Li- 
braries of  Chicago,  1905."  The  foundation  of 
the  library  in  1894  through  the  bequest  of 
the  prominent  Chicago  citizen,  John  Crerar, 
its  development,  scope  and  administration  are 
all  outlined.  The  library  has  been  housed 
since  its  beginning  in  temporary  quarters 
awaiting  the  erection  of  its  permanent  build- 
ing. Its  collections,  medical  department,  cat- 
alogs, and  publications  are  also  described  by 
the  handbook. 

Medford  (Mass,}  P.  L.  (54th  rpt.  —  1909.) 
Added,  by  purchase  980;  by  gift  718;  total 
36,866.  Issued,  home  use  109,623  (adult  57,- 
426,  juv.,  52,197,  fict.  71  per  cent.).  New  reg- 
istration 1333 ;  active  membership  6420. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Sargent,  who  for  18  years 
filled  the  position  of  librarian  with  rare  devo- 
tion and  effectiveness,  died  Dec.  20,  1909.  The 
trustees  make  fitting  acknowledgment  of  her 
service  as  a  preface  to  the  year's  report,  from 
which  is  quoted  the  following:  "The  larger 
place  the  library  has  filled  owes  much  to  her 
personality  which  made  her  beloved  by  all 
who  came  into  relations  with  her,  boys  and 
girls  as  well  as  men  and  women.  Her  genial 
and  kindly  manner  was  the  reflection  of  her 
heart.  She  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  the 
persons  she  so  cheerfully  served,  and  would 
spare  herself  no  thought  or  labor  for  them. 
Children  were  especially  dear  to  her,  and  for 
them  she  could  never  accomplish  all  she 
wished.  She  has  left  an  enduring  memory 
of  herself  as  one  of  the  most  friendly  and 
helpful  influences  of  good  our  community  has 
known." 

The  librarianship  is  now  held  by  Miss  Sar- 
gent's sister,  Miss  Abby  L.  Sargent,  who  en- 
tered upon  her  new  duties  on  Jan.  i. 

Newark  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  The  library  has 
installed  a  special  reference  collection  in  the 
Everyman's  Library  of  500  volumes.  These 
volumes,  on  each  of  which  the  name  of  the 
Newark  Library  has  been  stamped  on  the 
cover  by  the  publishers,  are  shelved  in  special 
cases  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  general  de- 
livery room.  Duplicate  copies  in  Everyman's 
Library  are  in  circulation,  but  the  reference 
collection  is  in  great  demand  by  readers  in 
the  library. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  P.  L.  The  library  has 
opened  a  game  department  through  which 
games  for  children  and  for  adults,  educa- 
tional and  purely  recreational,  will  be  loaned 
to  the  public  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  the  loaning  of  books.  (See  p.  556.) 

Sedalia  (Mo.)  P.  L.  (isth  rpt. —  year 
ending  April  30,  1910.)  Added  941  (net  in- 
crease) ;  total  12,462,  exclusive  of  uncata- 
loged  govt.  docs.  Issued,  home  use  53,49° 
(fict.  55  per  cent.).  New  registration  860; 
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total  no.  borrowers  4218.  Receipts  $6009.46; 
expenses  $5118.76  (salaries  $2274.97,  new 
books  $907.50,  binding  $443.35). 

This  report  covers  five  months  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  former  librarian,  Miss 
Florence  Whittier,  three  months  under  Miss 
McDaniel,  as  acting  librarian,  and  four 
months  of  the  service  of  the  present  libra- 
rian, Miss  Lytle. 

During  the  year  special  attention  was 
given  to  supplying  full  sets  of  several  stand- 
ard authors.  The  works  of  Irving,  Ruskin, 
and  Stevenson  were  bought;  complete  sets 
of  Cooper  and  Scott  were  placed  in  the  chil- 
dren's room,  and  a  new  set  of  the  Stoddard 
lectures  was  added  to  the  adult  shelves. 

The  collection  of  pamphlets  is  being  re- 
vised, old  and  useless  things  discarded  and 
new  material  added.  Many  subjects  on  which 
we  have  no  books  are  well  treated  in  pam- 
phlets, and  we  are  trying  to  gather  these  and 
arrange  then*  in  easily  accessible  files.  Short 
lists  of  books  on  various  subjects  have  been 
printed  and  distributed  at  different  places  — 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  the  railroad  shops,  at 
the  schools,  etc. 

Whenever  possible  children's  books  in  spe- 
cial library  binding  have  been  purchased,  as 
the  ordinary  publishers'  binding  is  not  equal 
to  the  strain  put  upon  it.  Reference  work 
has  developed  considerably.  During  the  sum- 
mer stories  were  told  to  the  children  each 
week.  A  beginning  has  been  made  at  giving 
eighth  grade  pupils  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  library. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Institute  F.  L.  (i6th 
rpt.  —  year  ending  Feb.  28,  1910.)  Added 
5893 ;  total  68,969.  Issued,  home  use  247,800 
(a  decrease  of  9957  over  previous  year).  New 
registration  5256;  total  14,212.  Receipts 
$25,487.94;  expenses  $23,585.84  (salaries  $TT.- 
086.66,  books  $5030.19,  binding  $1090.29,  light 
$449-81). 

School  libraries  were  increased  generously. 
In  the  children's  room  it  was  possible  to  sup- 
ply plenty  of  copies  of  standard  children's 
books  by  reason  of  the  larger  book  fund. 
Small  collections  of  books  were  sent  to  one 
or  two  of  the  summer  playgrounds. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  total  circula- 
tion of  the  library  shows  a  decrease,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  circulation  of  books  on 
useful  arts.  The  list  of  books  on  engineer- 
ing and  machinery  printed  in  1908  was  ex- 
hausted early  in  the  year  and  a  new  one 
printed. 

"During  the  summer  months  two  assistants 
went  through  the  city  directory,  copying  the 
names  of  workers  in  different  trades,  so  that 
we  now  have  a  more  or  less  complete  list  of 
the  workers  in  the  city,  arranged  according  to 
occupation.  Each  month  books  in  the  month- 
ly bulletin  are  checked,  and  using  these  clas- 
sified lists  for  a  directory  the  bulletins  are 
sent  directly  to  the  individual  workmen. 


Parts  of  the  increased  circulation  should  be 
attributed  to  this  method  of  reaching  the  in- 
dividual." 

Of  the  books  for  the  blind  183  v.  of  Amer- 
ican Braille  and  337  \.  of  Moon  were  circu- 
lated, making  a  slight  increase  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year. 

A  small  pamphlet  giving  descriptions  of  the 
departments  of  the  library  are  printed  and 
distributed. 

Books  borrowed  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, New  York  State  Library,  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia Free  Library  have  proved  valuable 
inter-library  loans. 

The  duplicate  pay  collection  has  added 
260  v.  and  transferred  363  v.  to  the  main  li- 
brary, leaving  161  v.  in  the  collection. 

A  large  circulation  of  pictures  is  noted. 

Youngstown,  O.  Reuben  McMillan  Free 
Library.  The  new  library  building  will  be 
opened  on  Saturday,  Dec.  3,  1910. 

FOREIGN 

Berne.  Bibliothcqite  Nationale  Suissf. 
(Rpt.— year  1909.) 

This  is  the  first  report  published  by  the 
library  since  the  ninth,  issued  in  1905;  in- 
formation regarding  the  years  1906-8  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Conseil  Federal. 
Accessions  during  1909  were  12,456,  repre- 
senting 20,940  pieces.  Volumes  loaned  or 
consulted  21,763.  The  library  acts  as  a  "re- 
gional bureau,"  to  prepare  the  bibliography 
of  Swiss  works  for  the  International  Cata- 
logue of  Scientific  Literature.  The  Concil- 
ium Bibliographicum  of  Zurich  had  been 
charged  with  this  work,  but  this  arrangement 
has  now  been  discontinued  and  Dr.  Wissler 
has  been  specially  engaged  for  this  purpose. 

F.  W. 

Berlin.  Royal  Library.  Annual  report, 
1009-10.  The  library  is  working  under  much 
disadvantage  in  its  provisional  building;  pro- 
gress on  the  new  building  is  exceedingly 
slow.  In  the  division  of  printed  books  57,632 
volumes  were  added  during  the  year,  of 
which  13.937  were  purchased  for  106.619.85 
mark,  15,286  gifts,  16,583  PAicht exemplar* 
(deposit  of  copies  required  by  law).  The 
accessions  include  an  unusually  large  number 
of  works  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  and 
the  library  of  books  by  and  about  Rousseau, 
left  by  Prof.  Albert  Jansen.  Cardholders 
18,844;  actual  users  13,140  *o  reading 

room  253,265  (118,771  in  1008).  Volumes 
used  in  reading  room  167,281 ;  circulated  333,- 
255;  sent  out  of  the  city  40,813  (including 
23.635  inter-library  loans).  The  department 
of  manuscripts  has  added  especially  many 
Latin  pier 

An  appendix  on  the  union  catalog  and  the 
bureau  of  information  shows  that  in  seven 
years  the  former  has  grown  to  300,000  cards 
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(A-Gronow)  ;  the  work  will  be  complete  in 
908,000  cards.  Use  of  the  bureau  has  in- 
creased 15  per  cent.,  3428  communications 
having  been  received.  Of  the  books  desired 
75  per  cent,  were  traced.  F.  W. 

Croydon  (Eng.*)  P.  Ls.  The  total  issues 
of  books  from  the  library  for  August  and 
September  were  86,889  volumes,  as  -compared 
with  83,119  for  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  previous  year. 

Cardiff  (Wales}  P.  Ls.  The  fiction  indi- 
cator has  been  removed  from  the  lending  de- 
partment. It  was,  as  stated  in  the  Cardiff 
Libraries  Review,  October,  practically  un- 
used, less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  readers 
who  borrowed  fiction  having  consulted  it. 

Danzig,  Prussia.  Libraries.  Biicherei  der 
Kdniglichen  Technischen  Hochschule  Dan- 
zig. Schiffbau,  Schiffsmachienenbau,  See- 
wesen.  Danzig,  1910.  67  pp.  12° 

The  introduction,  signed  by  the  librarian, 
Trommsdorff,  states  that  this  list  includes 
the  more  important  works  on  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  and  marine  engines  in  the  Tech- 
nical High  School.  The  very  large  propor- 
tion of  recent  literature  in  German,  English 
and  French  is  noteworthy.  The  titles  are  ar- 
ranged by  classes,  with  an  author  index,  and 
classed  closely  enough  to  bring  only  a  small 
number  of  books  under  one  heading,  so  that 
the  absence  of  a  subject  index  is  not  pain- 
fully felt.  F.  W. 

Vienna.  Libraries.  Bdrsenblatt  fur  den 
Deutschen  Buchhandel  for  July  25  reports 
that  the  Volksbildungsve^ein  of  Vienna  sup- 
ports 13  public  libraries  and  a  central  library, 
in  which  there  are  over  180,000  volumes  of 
select  literature.  During  the  first  half  of 
1910  there  were  circulated  75,509  "instruc- 
tive" books  and  844,029  "entertaining"  ones. 
During  the  23  years  of  the  existence  of  these 
libraries  over  twenty  million  volumes  were 
thus  lent.  Membership  in  the  Society  costs 
two  crowns  a  year.  F.  W. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BROOFLYN  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.     Handbook  con- 
taining information  for  users  of  the  library. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1910.    24  p.  T. 
This  small  pamphlet,  which  was  issued  in 
connection   with  the  budget   exhibit  held  in 
New  York  City  Oct.  3-28,  contains  a  brief 
chronology  of  the  chief  events  in  the  history 
and  development  of  the  library.     The  loca- 
tion of  all  branches  and  deposit  stations  and 
methods   of   reaching   them;    an   account    of 
the    resources    and   opportunities    offered   by 
the  library,  and  the  regulations  of  the  library 
complete  the  pamphlet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA.  List 
of  members,  unp.  1910.  T. 


Arranged  alphabetically  by  city.  Sub-ar- 
rangement by  membership. 

BOOKBINDINGS.  Some  British  bookbindings 
at  the  Brussels  exhibition.  (In  British 
Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer,  Nov.  3, 
1910.) 

COLORED  LIBRARIES.  The  November  num- 
ber of  Our  Homes,  published  monthly  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  by  the  Woman's  Mission- 
ary Council,  M.  E.  Church,  South,  contains 
an  article  "Our  homes,"  which  deals  largely 
with  the  colored  branch  of  the  Louisville 
Free  Public  Library. 

EUROPE.  LIBRARIES.  Blount,  Alma.  The 
ways  of  European  libraries.  (In  the 
Western  Journal  of  Education,  October, 
1910.  3:348-356.) 

Dr.  Blount,  the  author  of  this  paper,  was 
the  European  Fellow  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Alumnae  for  the  year 
1904-1905.  In  this  article  she  describes  her 
observations  and  experiences  in  European 
libraries  in  a  most  interesting  way.  She 
states  than  one  can  do  much  more  work  in  a 
day  in  American  libraries  than  in  European 
libraries,  although  nothing  is  lacking  in  Eu- 
ropean libraries  in  the  way  of  courteous  and 
kindly  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  librarians. 

FLEXNER,   Hortense.     The  library  habit   and 
a  few  of  the  habitues.     (In  the  Louisville 
Herald,  Oct.  16.) 
An  entertaining  account  of  typical  library 

visitors  and  their  idiosyncrasies. 

LIBRARY  ORGANIZATION.   Chapot,  Victor.   L'or- 

ganisation  des  bibliotheques.     Paris,   Cerf, 

1910.    In-8,  71  p.  2  fr.  50. 
•QUEENSBOROUGH  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.    Handbook 
.  of   information    for   the    public.      Jamaica, 

L.  I.,  Marion  Press,    unp.  Tt. 

Issued  in  connection  with  the  New  York 
budget  exhibit. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SCIENCE  TEACHERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION.    Proceedings   of  the   I4th  annual 
meeting  held  at  Syracuse  University,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  Dec.  27-28,  1909.    Albany,  1910. 
(Education   Department  Bulletin,  no.   481, 
Oct.  15,  1910.)     126  p.  D. 
VISUAL  INSTRUCTION.    New  York  State  Edu- 
cation Department.     Handbook  31 :  Visual 
instruction.      (1910,  69  p.  Tt.) 
This  little  pamphlet  gives  information  and 
regulations    concerning    the    use    of    lantern 
slides,  hand  photographs   and   wall   pictures. 
Apparatus  and  picture  money,  and  special  re- 
quirements for  the  approval  of  wall  pictures 
are  also  discussed. 
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Gifts  anfc  Bequests 


Hopedale,  Mass.  Bancroft  Memorial  L. 
By  the  will  of  the  late  J.  B.  Bancroft  $1000 
was  left  to  the  Bancroft  Memorial  Library, 
the  interest  to  be  used  each  year  for  the 
purchase  of  books. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Lyceum  and  Carnegie  L. 
Mr.  N.  S.  Meldrum,  of  New  York  City,  for- 
merly of  Houston,  Tex.,  has  added  to  the 
Norma  Meldrum  fund,  which  was  created  in 
1902  and  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $6000  for 
buying  juvenile  books,  the  sum  of  $1000 
for  the  immediate  purchase  of  children's 
books.  Part  of  this  sum  will  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  a  permanent  exhibit  of  children's 
books. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  Ladies'  L.  Assoc.  By  the 
will  of  the  late  Miss  Emily  Pratt  the  sum  of 
$2000  was  left  to  the  library  under  certain 
conditions. 

Middletcwn,  Ct.  Divinity  High  School  L. 
It  is  stated  that  a  valuable  collection  of  litur- 
gical books  has  been  presented  to  the  Berke- 
ley Divinity  High  School  by  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan. 

They  include  a  copy  of  the  English  prayer 
book  of  1552,  known  as  the  second  book  of 
Edward  vi.,  and  a  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  book  of  James  i.,  published  in  1604. 

Also  a  copy  of  the  English  reprint  (1789) 
of  the  "proposed"  American  prayer  book  of 
1785,  considered  more  rare  than  the  original, 
and  a  copy  of  an  English  prayer  book,  hav- 
ing an  Irish  translation  in  parallel  columns, 
of  date  1712. 


^Librarians 

BARMBY,  Miss  Mary,  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition as  librarian  of  the  San  Jose  (Cal.) 
Public  Library. 

BINGHAM,  Delucena  L.,  the  librarian  of 
Manchester,  Mass.,  and  the  oldest  active  li- 
brarian in  the  United  States,  observed  his 
96th  birthday  recently.  Mr.  Bingham  has 
been  in  library  work  since  1844.  It  was 
through  Mr.  Bingham's  instrumentality  that 
Manchester  received  its  gift  of  a  library  build- 
ing from  the  Hon.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge. 

BLANCHARD,  Miss  Grace,  city  librarian  of 
Concord,  N.  H.,  arranged  a  European  trip 
this  summer  so  as  to  join  the  American 
librarians  in  Brussels  at  the  time  of  the  In- 
ternational Conference. 

BROWN,  Edward  S.,  colored  assistant  libra- 
rian for  40  years  in  the  Virginia  State  Law 
Library,  died  Oct.  18.  The  bar  association 
of  Roanoke  has  passed  resolutions  of  regret. 


Mr.    Brown   was   one  of  the   best   informed 
men  in  the  state  of  Virginia  on  legal  matters. 

CHILD,  Miss  Grace  (Pratt,  '97),  has  re- 
signed the  librarianship  at  Derby,  Conn.,  to 
become  librarian  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
High  School. 

CLARKE-GOOSHAW.  Miss  Beryl  Clarke,  li- 
brarian in  charge  of  the  department  for  the 
blind  in  the  Pacific  branch  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library  and  herself  blind,  is  to  be 
married  to  William  Gooshaw,  who  is  also 
blind,  but  an  expert  in  the  chair-caning 
trade. 

GASTON,  Miss  Ethel  wyn  (Pratt,  1909),  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Millersville 
(Pa.)  Normal  School. 

HARDMAN,  Miss  Elisabeth,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1907-8,  has  been  engaged 
temporarily  as  cataloger  at  the  Waterloo 
(N.  Y.)  Public  Library. 

HUNT,  Miss  Edith  E^  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition as  head  of  the  Catalog  department  of 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Public  Library.  Miss 
Kate  M.  Firmin,  who  has  been  Miss  Hunt's 
first  assistant  for  the  past  few  months  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  her. 

JENKS,  Mr.  Edwin  M.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1903,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion with  the  Journal  of  Commerce  to  be- 
come an  assistant  in  the  real  estate  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  American. 

JONES,  Miss  Ella  Streeter,  for  10  years  as- 
sistant in  the  Cataloging  department  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  died  at  her  home 
in  Staten  Island  on  October  29,  after  six 
weeks'  illness  with  typhoid  fever. 

KING,  Miss  Julia  E.,  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School,  1905-6,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  secretary  to  the  supervisor  of  lectures, 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  New  York 
City,  to  become  librarian  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Normal  School  at  Montclair. 

LA  TOURETTE,  Miss  Alexandrine  (Pratt. 
1908).  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  Public  Library- 

McLENEGAN,  Charles  E.,  principal  of  the 
West  Division  High  School  of  Milwaukee, 
has  been  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Peckham  as 
librarian.  Mr.  McLenegan  became  connected 
with  the  East  Side  High  School  in  1887,  and 
has  been  head  of  the  West  Side  School  since 
it  was  established  in  1895. 

NERNEY,  Miss  May  C,  B.L.S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1905,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  head  of  the  Order  section  of  the 
New  York  State  Library,  to  accept  a  position 
in  the  California  State  Library. 

PECKHAM,  George  W.,  librarian  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Public  Library  since  1896,  has  re- 
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signed  from  that  post  to  pursue  literary  and 
scientific  work.  Dr.  Peckham  was  born 
March  23,  1845,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  went 
as  a  student  to  the  Milwaukee  Academy, 
1860-63.  From  1863-65  he  served  in  the  Civil 
War.  In  1866  he  attended  Antioch  College, 
and  Albany  Law  School,  1866-67 ;  he  received 
M.D.  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  1881, 
and  LL.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1894. 
From  1885-92  he  was  principal  of  the  Mil- 
waukee High  School,  and  was  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Milwaukee  from  1892-96.  Dr. 
Peckham  has  made  notable  contributions  to 
science  through  various  books  and  papers 
chiefly  on  entomological  subjects.  "Observa- 
tions on  sexual  selection  in  spiders"  (1890)  ; 
"Habits  and  instincts  of  solitary  wasps" 
(1898)  ;  "Wasps  social  and  solitary"  (1905) 
are  among  his  chief  publications.  He  was 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Arts  and  Letters,  1891-93,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Public  Museum,  1892-96.  Dr.  Peckham 
has  been  a  member  of  the  American  Library 
Association  and  vice-president  and  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Association.  His 
delightful  personality  has  brought  him  many 
friends,  and  in  his  retirement  from  library 
activities  to  more  specialized  work  he  carries 
with  him  the  good  wishes  of  his  library  asso- 
ciates. 

PIERCE,  Miss  Caroline  Frances,  librarian  of 
Wellesley  College  since  1903,  died  Oct.  15, 
1910,  after  an  illness  of  16  months.  Miss 
Pierce  began  her  library  career  in  the  Colum- 
bia College  Library  under  Mr.  Dewey,  and 
came  to  Wellesley  in  1887,  when  she  entered 
college  as  a  student,  holding  a  position  as 
expert  cataloger  in  the  library.  In  1891  she 
was  made  reference  librarian,  and  in  1903 
succeeded  Miss  L.  B.  Godfrey  as  librarian. 
The  position  which  she  filled  in  the  college 
community  is  shown  by  the  following  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  College  Faculty: 

Res»lved>  That  we,  the  Faculty  of  Wellesley  College, 
have  learned  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  our  devoted 
and  honored  librarian,  Caroline  Frances  Pierce; 

That  we  wish  to  express  our  respectful  admiration  for 
the  efficient,  fearless  and  disinterested  service  which 
Miss  Pierce,  during  19  years,  rendered,  through  her 
position  in  the  library,  to  the  entire  college ; 

That  we  put  on  record  in  particular  our  appreciation 
of  her  excellent  powers  of  systematization,  her  keen  and 
personal  feeling  for  the  best  in  literature,  her  wide,  in- 
tellectual resources  and  ever-ready  helpfulness;  and  also 
of  her  wise  foresight  and  zeal  in  forming  plans  for  that 
new  library,  which,  in  its  beauty  and  its  adaptation  to 
our  special  needs,  will  always,  for  all  who  knew  her,  re- 
main, to  a  great  degree,  her  monument. 

ROBERTS,  Miss  Flora  B.,  librarian  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  has 
resigned  her  position  to  accept  that  of  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  Library  of  Superior,  Wis- 
consin. 

RUPP,  Miss  Julia,  (Pratt,  1906),  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
Public  Library. 


TILTON,  Dr.  Asa  Currier,  for  over  five  years 
chief  of  the  map  and  manuscript  division  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  Li- 
brary, has  resigned  that  position  to  take 
charge  of  the  public  document  division  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Library.  Mr.  Tilton 
was  for  several  years  instructor  in  European 
history  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  before 
his  appointment  to  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety. Dr.  Tilton  has  expert  historical  and 
bibliographical  knowledge.  In  1909  he  was 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Library  Association. 


AERONAUTICS.  [Special  reading  list]  (in  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  Public  Library  Bulletin,  No- 
vember, 1910.) 

AGRICULTURE.      Carnegie    Library    of    Pitts- 

burgh. One  hundred  recent  books  on  agri- 

culture.     Pittsburgh,    1910.      19  p.   D. 

While  the  Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Library  has 

nearly  1000  volumes  on  agriculture  and  over 

600  on  botany,  besides  a  large  number  cover- 

ing other  subjects  connected  with  rural  life, 

the   present   list   of   100  titles   includes   only 

recent  books  and  covers  broadly  the  promi- 

nent features  of  modern  Agriculture  practice 

in  the  U.  S.     The  list  is  classified  and  con- 

tains  useful   annotations. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  Hirst,  W.  A.  Argen- 
tina; with  an  introd.  by  Martin  Hume; 
with  a  map  and  64  illustrations.  N.  Y., 
Scribner,  [imported,]  1910.  38+308  p.  pis. 
8°,  (South  American  sen;  ed.  by  Martin 
Hume.)  $3  net. 
Bibliography  (8  p.). 

BALKAN  STATES.  Baer,  Joseph.  Catalog  no. 
579:  Balkan  peninsula  and  Greek  archipe- 
lago—Byzantine, Venetian,  Ottoman  pe- 
riod, New  Greece,  Geography,  Travels, 
Greek  church,  Palestine  and  the  Crusades, 
neo-Hellenic  and  Albanese  literature. 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  [1910.]  234  p.  D. 

BLIND,  BOOKS  FOR  THE.  New  York  Public 
Library.  Classified  list  of  books  for  the 
blind  in  the  Circulation  department  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  June  i,  1909. 

20    p.    O. 

BONAPARTE,  Napoleon.  Sloane,  W.  M.  The 
life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  rev.  and  enl. 
with  portraits.  In  4  v.  N.  Y.,  Century 
Co.,  1910.  c.  '94-'io.  13+446;  7+467;  7+ 
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425 ;  7+527  P-  O.  maps,  cl.,  $10  net,  boxed. 
Bibliography  (46  p.). 

BRIDGE    (card   game).     Dalton,   W.     Bridge 
and  auction  bridge.    N.  Y.,  Stokes,  [1910.] 
c-    363  p.  il.  D.  cl.,  $1.20  net. 
Bibliography  (4  p.). 

CHILD  STUDY.     Pelsma,  John   R.     A  child's 
vocabulary  and  its   development.      (In  the 
Pedagogical    Seminary,    September,     1910. 
17:  328-369.) 
This   aticle   is   followed  by  a  bibliography 

of  55  titles. 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Public  Library.  A  graded  list  of  stories 
and  poems  to  read1  to  children.  1910. 
8  p.  D. 

FINE  ARTS     Quaritch,  Bernard.     A  catalogue 
of   rare   and    valuable   books,   on    the   fine 
arts ;   no.   229,   pt.   ix :    Supplement.      1910. 
p.  341-349.    D.     Price  is. 
HYGIENE.      Brooklyn    Public    Library.      Per- 
sonal hygiene  and  physical  development:  a 
list  of  books  in  the  Brooklyn   Public  Li- 
brary.    Brooklyn,   1910.     28  p.  T. 
This  useful  little  book  includes  the  books 
on  these  two  related  subjects  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library.     The  titles  are  arranged 
alphabetically    by    author    under   each    head. 
Excellent  annotations  are  given. 

IMMIGRATION.  Immigrant  (The)  and  the 
community;  addresses,  papers  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  fourth  annual  conference  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Service  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, Montclair,  March  31,  April  I  and 
2,  1910,  with  a  bibliography  on  immigra- 
tion. N.  Y.,  Y.  M.  C  A.,  1910.  c.  103  p. 
front,  map,  diagrs.,  8°,  75  c. 
"Immigration  literature"  (3  p.). 
INCOME  TAX.  Washington  State  Library. 
Select  list  of  works  relating  to  the  income 
tax ;  comp.  by  Josephine  Holgate.  Olym- 
pia,  Wash.,  1910.  28  p.  T. 
This  list  does  not  exhaust  the  state  libra- 
ry's material  on  the  subject. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.     Wood-Simons,  May. 

Industrial   education  in   Chicago.      (In  the 

Pedagogical    Seminary,    September,     1910. 

17:398-418.) 

This  article  is  followed  by  a  two-page  bib- 
liography. 

IRELAND.    Lowell,  Mass.    City  Library.    Ire- 


land:  a  list  of  books  relating  to  Ireland 
in  the  Lowell  City  Library.  Lowell,  Mass. 
26  p.  D. 

ISLINGTON  (£NG.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES.  Select 
catalogue  and  guide ;  a  classified  list  of  the 
best  books  on  all  subjects  in  the  Cen- 
tral, North  and  West  libraries.  Lond., 
1910.  827  p.  S. 

Music.  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Public  Library. 
Finding  list  of  music  scores  in  the  Circu- 
lating department  of  the  .  .  .  library.  1910. 
46  p.  D. 

The  list  is  classified  into  two  divisions, 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  music.  Vocal  is  sub- 
divided under  General  and  Secular,  which 
divisions  are  themselves  subdivided.  Instru- 
mental music  is  subdivided,  also,  under  Or- 
chestral, Chamber  music,  etc.  An  asterisk  is 
placed  before  entries  that  are  for  composi- 
tions in  unbound  form  (in  sheets).  An  M. 
indicates  that  the  composition  is  in  the  minor 
Key.  Under  subject  headings  music  is  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  by  names  of  composers. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  Quaritch,  Bernard.  A 
catalogue  of  books  on  natural  history;  no. 
297,  p.  5-  p.  129-160.  D.  Price  is. 

PERIODICALS.  Rosenberg  (Tex.)  L.  List  of 
periodicals  currently  received;  no.  5,  No- 
vember, 1910.  Galveston,  1910.  80  p.  D. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS.     Chase,  Harry  Woodburn. 
Psychoanalysis  and  the  unconscious.      (In 
the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  September,  1910. 
17:281-327.) 
The  article  is  followed  by  a  bibliography 

of  18  titles. 

RECIPROCITY.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of 
references  in  reciprocity;  comp.  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  bibliographer,  ist 
ed.,  A.  P.  C.  Griffin;  2d  ed..  with  addi- 
tions, H.  H.  B.  Meyer.  Wash.,  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  1910.  137  p.  O.  15  c. 

REMBRANDT  VAN  RHYN,  Paul.  Muther,  R. 
Rembrandt ;  tr.  by  Fs.  Cox.  [Bost.,  H.  M. 
Caldwell,]  1910.  74  p.  pis.  (Belgravia  art 
monographs.)  limp  leath.,  $1.50  net,  boxed. 
Bibliography  (6  p.). 

ROADS.  Frost,  H.  The  art  of  roadmaking; 
treating  of  the  various  problems  and  oper- 
ations in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads,  streets,  and  pavements,  written 
in  non-technical  language;  with  an  exten- 
sive bibliography  and  a  descriptive  list  of 
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reliable  current  books  and  pamphlets  on 
these  subjects.  N.  Y.,  [H.  Frost,  220 
Broadway,]  1910.  17+544  P-  il-  por.  8°,  $3. 
Bibliography  (28  p.). 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION.  Dean,  A.  D.  The 
worker  and  the  state ;  a  study  of  education 
for  industrial  workers;  with  an  introd.  by 
And.  S.  Draper.  N.  Y.,  Century  Co.,  1910. 
c.  19+355  P-  D.  cl.,  $1.20  net. 
Bibliography  (10  p.). 

UNITED  STATES.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Monthly  Bulletin,  September,  1910.  v.  I, 
no.  9.  Wash.,  Govt.  Printing  Office,  1910. 
257  P.  D. 

IMPORTANT  SALES  CATALOGS 
BAER,   Joseph,   &   Co.      Frankfurter   biicher- 
freund.     Frankfurt  am  Main,   1910.     v.  7. 
88  p.  D. 

Kunst-bibliothek      des      Herrn-Praelaten 

Friedrich  Schneider  in  Mainz:  pt.  3,  Die 
Kunst  des  xvn  und  xvin  jahrhunderts. 
Frankfurt-am-  Main,  1910.  109  p.  .D. 

Bibliographic  de  la  France  .  .  .  ;  Limes  clas- 
siques  pour  la  r entree  des  classes  1910. 
The  460  large  8°  pages  of  publishers'  ad- 
vertisements of  school  books  are  furnished 
with  a  "table  alphabetique"  consisting  of  a 
list  of  subjects  under  each  of  which  are  listed 
the  names  of  authors.  Thus,  though  occa- 
sionally with  some  trouble,  (e.g.,  Parlier's 
work  on  France  is  lost  in  the  list  of  names 
under  "Geography"),  all  publications  on  a 
given  subject  can  be  located.  F.  W. 

JAHRBUCH  DER  BUCHERPREISE.     Alphabetische 
zusammenstellung  der  wichtigsten  auf  den 
enropaischen  auktionen  (mit  ausschluss  der 
englischen)  verhauften  Biicher  mit  den  er- 
zielten  preisen,  bearbeibet  von  C.  Beck,    rv 
Jahrgang:  1909.    Leipzig,  O.  Harrassowitz, 
1910.    xi+227  P-  mk.  8. 
In  the  first  issue  of  this  "Jahrbuch,"  gotten 
out  in  1906,  30  auctions  held  in  the  various 
European  cities,  were  covered.    In  this  fourth 
issue  the  number  has  been  increased  to  68, 
this    increase    being   chiefly    in    non-German 
cities.     In  order  not  to  make  the  book  much 
larger,  it  was  decided  not  to  repeat  books  at 
low  prices  in  which  there  had  been  no  mate- 
rial changes  which  had  been  entered  in  the 
three  previous  issues.     It  was  found  neces- 
sary,   especially   in    French    auctions,    to    go 
back  of  the  date  1850,  the  date  limit  thus  far 


fixed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  en- 
tries are  made  chiefly  from  catalogs  loaned 
by  the  publishers,  and  that  the  books  could 
only  rarely  be  seen,  so  that  errors  which  may 
have  crept  in  must  be  leniently  judged.  Well 
on  to  5000  titles  are  listed.  The  next  issue  is 
already  under  way,  new  auctions  have  been 
added,  and  this  little  work  bids  fair  in  time 
to  become  a  reference  work  of  great  value 
for  regular  buyers  of  second-hand  books. 

A.  H.  L. 

SCHONINGH,  Ferdinand.  Zur  deutschen 
stadte  u.  landesgeschicte.  (Katalog  no. 
114,  Osnabriick,  1910.) 

DEUTICKE,  Franz.  Antiquariats-katalog  no. 
85;  spezial-buchhandelung  fur  medizin. 
Vienna,  1910.  91  p.  D. 

McCLURG,  A.  C.  &  Co.  A  classified  catalog 
of  selected  standard  books  suitable  for  a 
public  library;  proportioned  in  accordance 
with  approved  library  methods;  containing 
also  books  adapted  to  school  library  pur- 
poses. Chic.,  1910.  142  p.  S. 

INDEXES 

A.  L.  A.  PUBLISHING  BOARD.  Subject  index 
to  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  v.  1-6,  Jan.,  1905- 
June,  1910.  Chic.,  1910.  216  p.  S. 

This  pamphlet,  compiled  by  the  editor  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  is  an  index  of  subjects 
represented  in  the  Booklist  from  its  begin- 
ing  through  June,  1910,  and  thus  covers  the 
first  six  volumes.  Subjects  are  arranged  al- 
phabetically. Under  each  subject  for  every 
book  included  are  cited  author's  surname, 
brief  title,  and  reference  to  volume  and  paper 
of  the  Booklist.  Juvenile  and  adult  books  are 
listed  separately.  The  index  represents  care- 
ful and  conscientious  work.  It  should  prove 
a  useful  tool  not  only  as  a  reference,  but  also 
as  a  purchase  list. 

Considerable  revision  of  subjects  as  indi- 
cated in  the  Booklist  during  the  last  six  years 
has  been  necessary.  Analytical  work  has  been 
done  where  it  seemed  advisable  for  the 
greater  usefulness  of  the  list.  Judicious  use 
of  cross  references  has  been  made.  Generally 
the  foims  of  headings  follow  those  in  the 
A.  L.  A.  Catalog;  cross  references  appearing 
there  or  in  the  Cumulative  Book  Index,  since 
these  publications  are  in  the  possession  of 
most  libraries,  are  not  included  in  the  Book- 
list index. 

Typographical  work  is  accurate  and  reflects 
credit  upon  the  editor,  Miss  Bascom,  who 
with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Sawyer,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  index. 
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A.  L.  A.  CATALOG. —  The  edition  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  catalog  issued  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  exhausted,  and  the  library  is  there- 
fore unable  to  meet  requests  for  copies  from 
public  libraries  or  others  who  would  be  en- 
titled to  free  copies. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  has  re- 
printed the  complete  work,  both  parts  in  one 
volume,  paper  covers.  This  is  for  sale  at  $i 
per  copy.  Remittance  must  accompany  the 
application,  which  should  be  directed  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  supplement  is  in  preparation  by  the 
A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  I  Washington 
street,  Chicago,  111. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  PUBLICATIONS. —Cir- 
culars have  been  received  indicating  that  the 
following  publications  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress are  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents : 

PHILLIPS,  P.  L.,  comp.  A  list  of  geographical 
atlases  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Wash., 
1909.  2  v.  xiii,  1659  p.  large  8°,  price  $2.35, 
cloth. 

GRIFFIN,  A.  P.  C,  comp.  List  of  works  re- 
lating to  deep  waterways  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  with  some 
other  related  works,  books,  articles  in  peri- 
odicals. United  States  documents.  Wash., 
1908.  59  p.  O.  price  10  c.,  paper. 

"JOURNALS  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS/' 

In  manuscript  the  Journals  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  by  transfer  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

Their  publication  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
is,  in  part,  to  save  the  original  manuscript  from 
wear  and  tear,  and,  in  part,  to  place  accurate  re- 
productions of  them  in  institutions  where  they  are 
required  for  research.  The  present  edition  is  of 
but  2000  copies.  The  distribution  to  institutions 
and  of  one  copy  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
will  exhaust  about  one-half  of  the  edition.  From 
the  remainder  of  the  edition  copies  will  be  placed 
on  sale  with  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  at 
the  price  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  volume.  The 
entire  work  may  comprise  25  volumes  and  the 
publication  extends  over  five  or  six  years.  The  edi- 
tion printed  is  at  the  expense  of  the  allotment  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  printing  and  binding  and 
is  as  large  an  edition  as  the  allotment  will  warrant. 
It  has  been  planned  with  a  view  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  research,  and  its  distribution 
therefore  will  have  to  be  closely  limited  as  indicated 
above. 

SONNECK,  O.  G.  T.,  comp.     Report  on  The 
Star     Spangled     Banner,     Hail     Columbia, 
America,  and  Yankee  Doodle. 
This    report   embodies   the    results    of   an    investi- 
gation   made    by    the    Division    of    Music,    into    the 
origin    and    development    of    four    of    our    national 
and    patriotic     songs.       The    stories     and     traditions 
which    have    grown    up    about    them   have    been    sub- 
jected  to  a  critical  examination  with  a  view  to  sift- 
ing  out   historic   fact   from   fiction,   and   the   various 


readings  of  the  words  have  been  compared  in  order 
to    secure    as    far    as    possible    an    authentic    text. 

The  edition  is  accordingly  limited  to  200  copies, 
for  sale  only,  with  no  free  distribution  whatever. 
The  volume  contains  164  pages  of  text  and  23 
facsimile  reproductions  of  rare  early  versions  and 
manuscripts.  Price  cloth  8$c.,  delivered. 

SELECT  LIST  OF  REFERENCES  ON  SUGAR,  chiefly  in 
its  economic  aspects.    238  p.  price  25  c.,  pap. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  list  to  indicate  the 
material  in  tnc  Library  of  Congress  treating  of 
sugar.  It  is  thus  not  a  bibliography  of  the  subject. 
The  collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  however, 
is  so  much  larger  than  the  collection  to  be  found 
in  most  other  American  libraries  that  it  is  hoped 
the  list  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the 
subject,  at  least  in  America. 

LIBRARY  OF   CONGRESS.     The   records  of  the 
Virginia   Company   of   London,    1619-1624. 
2  v.     1300  p.  facsim.,  large  quarto. 
The  edition   has  been  limited   to    1500   copies;   all 

of  these  will  be  placed  on  sale,  no  free  distribution 

whatever    being   intended.      Price    $4.00    for    2    vols. 

in    cloth,    delivered. 

A.  L.  A.  PORTRAIT  INDEX;  an  index  to  por- 
traits contained  in  books  and  periodicals 

This  work,  issued  in  1906,  has  already  proved 
a  valuable  tool  in  the  hands  of  librarians  and  others, 
including  journalists.  The  publication  is  the  result 
of  cooperate  labor,  the  matter  being  contributed 
by  several  institutions,  digested,  supplemented,  and 
edited  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Publishing  Board  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  published  and  distributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment authorities.  The  role  of  the  Library  was  thus 
merely  that  of  publisher. 

The  Publishing  Board  began  in  1897  to  collect 
material  for  an  index  to  portraits  in  periodicals, 
published  collections,  and  illustrated  works.  The 
indexing  proceeded  continuously,  and  while  much 
of  it  was  done  by  volunteers  representing  different 
libraries  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England, 
all  working  under  the  same  careful  direction,  regu- 
lar assistance  was  also  employed  at  the  office  of 
the  Board  in  indexing  some  of  the  more  difficult 
and  extensive  collections  and  others  not  available 
elsewhere.  It  has  not  been  distributed  free.  Price 
$3  per  copy. 

SELECT  LIST  OF  REFERENCES  ON  THE  COST  OF 

LIVING  AND  HIGH  PRICES.      IO7  p.    I9IO.     Price 

15  c. 

The  prevailing  high  prices  of  commodities  and 
the  consequent  high  cost  of  living  have  been  the 
subject  of  widespread  discussion  in  this  and 
other  countries.  The  matter  has  been  under  investi- 
gation by  a  Select  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  on  wages  and  prices  of  commodities,  and  also 
by  certain  local  bodies,  more  especially  by  a 
Commission  on  the  cost  of  living  appointed  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

The  present  List  of  references  attempts  to  direct 
attention  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  contained 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Matter  relating  to  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  has  received  the  first 
consideration,  but  all  the  more  important  foreign 
countries  are  represented.  The  statistical  publica- 
tions of  typical  European  cities  have  been  included 
as  affording  excellent  material  for  comparison.  In 
arranging  the  references  general  discussions  have 
been  brought  together  and  some  attempt  has  been 
made  to  separate  discussions  on  the  Cost  of  living 
from  those  relating  more  strictly  to  Prices.  As  a 
comparative  treatment  of  prices  is  hardly  practica- 
ble without  the  use  of  Index  numbers,  references  to 
the  latter  have  also  been  included. 

LIST  OF   WORKS   RELATING  TO  GOVERNMENT  REG- 
ULATION  OF   INSURANCE.      Ed.    2.      67  p.    1908. 

Price  15  c.,  pap. 
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LIST    OF    WORKS    RELATING    TO    THE    FIRST    AND 
SECOND  BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    47  p. 

O.  1908.     Price  10  c.,  pap. 
MONTHLY  LIST  OF  STATE  PUBLICATIONS. 

With  January,  1910,  the  Library  of  Congress 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  periodical  list  of 
current  documents  received  from  the  states,  terri- 
tories, and  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  will,  as  a  rule,  be  published  monthly; 
the  titles  for  two  or  three  months  may,  however,  be 
combined  in  a  single  issue  whenever  they  are 
considered  insufficient  to  form  separate  numbers. 

Copies  will  be  sent  to  state  and  territorial  offices 
as  acknowledgment  of  material  received,  and  one 
copy  of  each  issue  will  be  deposited  free  of  charge 
in  each  State  library.  There  will  be  no  free  dis- 
tribution beyond  this.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  will  however  open  subscription  lists  for 
the  sale  of  the  publication  at  50  cents  a  year. 
Single  copies  may  be  bought  for  five  cents  each. 
All  requests  for  the  purchase  of  this  monthly  list 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 

NOTE:  In  sending  for  the  above  publica- 
tions postal  orders  and  drafts  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
and,  like  all  other  remittances,  should  be 
made  in  advance  and  sent  direct  to  him  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA. 

The  Bibliographical  Society  of  America  has 
now  issued  four  volumes  of  its  papers,  and 
publishes  a  bulletin  containing  proceedings, 
notes,  news  and  a  record  of  current  American 
bibliography.  It  would  seem  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  list  of  members  that  but  few  libra- 
ries in  the  country  are  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  publications  of  the  Society  are  not 
for  sale  to  non-members,  but  procurable  only 
through  membership.  The  series  which  has 
been  so  well  begun  by  these  four  volumes  will 
surely  continue  and  become  of  increasing  in- 
terest and  value.  The  supply  of  the  back 
numbers  is  not  large,  and  it  will  probably  be 
a  financial  saving  to  libraries  desiring  to  have 
complete  files,  to  join  the  association  imme- 
diately. Back  parts  of  the  papers  are  sold  to 
new;  members  at  $2  each.  Libraries  and  other 
institutions  may  become  members  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  secretary  and  payment  of  $3 
a^year  in  dues.  The  publications  of  the  So- 
ciety are  of. special  interest  to  libraries  whose 
collections  in  the  historical  sciences  are  im- 
portant. The  Membership  committee  hopes 
that  librarians  whose  libraries  are  not  on  the 
list  of  members  will  take  steps  to  have  them 
enrolled  as  members.  Applications  should 
be  addressed  to  Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson,  sec- 
retary Bibliographical  Society  of  America, 
care  of  the  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  111., 
or  to  the  undersigned. 

WM.  W.  BISHOP,  Library  of  Congress, 
CHAIRMAN  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE, 

Bibliographical  Society  of  America. 


KENT'S  "LIBRARIANSHIP"  IN  L.  j._,  NOVEMBER. 

Editor  Library  Journal. 

DEAR  SIR  :  The  unusual  quality  of  Mr. 
Kent's  article  in  the  November  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  interested  me  much.  To  whom  does 
he  refer  and  what  is  the  contribution  indi- 
cated, in  his  remark? 

Coming  down  to  our  own  day,  the  author 
of  the  most  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  library  in  America  was  not  a 
librarian,  but  a  student  of  history. 

CONSTANT  READER. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  the  article  by  W.  Dawson 
Johnston,  "The  librarian  as  an  educator," 
published  in  the  October  number  of  the  JOUR- 
NAL, there  is  a  statement  implying  that  the 
library  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers has  been  united  with  other  libraries 
of  a  kindred  character. 

The  library  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  has  not  been  united  with  any 
other  library.  At  the  time  Mr.  Carnegie  of- 
fered to  put  up  a  building  for  the  joint  occu- 
pation of  four  national  engineering  societies, 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  de- 
cided not  to  accept  the  offer,  but  to  continue 
to  maintain  its  own  house  and  library  at  220 
West  57th  street.  The  library  is  maintained 
at  considerable  expense  and  has  always  been 
free  to  all  whether  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion or  not,  and  at  least  a  third  of  those  using 
it  are  not  members  of  the  Society. 

ELEANOR  H.  FRICK. 
WARNING  TO  LIBRARIANS. 

Editor   Library   Journal. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  :  I  have  had  letters  from  Mr. 
George  H.  Locke,  of  the  Public  Library  of 
Toronto,  informing  me  that  a  man  is  travel- 
ling around  claiming  that  he  is  an  employee 
of  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.  He 
makes  begging  appeals  to  enable  him  to  get 
to  Syracuse  or  any  other  place  he  happens  to 
think  of.  Mr.  Locke  does  not  remember  his 
name. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  a  word  of 
warning  that  any  person  claiming  to  be  from 
The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  will  be 
able  (by  his  card  or  otherwise)  to  show 
who  he  is.  The  man  who  borrowed  money 
from  Mr.  Locke,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is 
a  simple  impostor.  JOHN  THOMSON. 

SAME  WORK. 

Editor  of  the  Library  Journal. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "The  far  eastern  question,"  by  Thomas 
F.  Millard,  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1909,  is  the 
same  work  as  the  author's  "America  and  the 
far  eastern  question,"  Moffat,  Yard  &  Com- 
pany, 1909.  Very  truly  yours, 

CLIFFORD  B.   CLAPP 
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The  colon  after  the  initial  of  a  given  name  means  that  it  is  the  most  common  name  beginning  with 
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Ackley,  Gabriella,  sec.  Wis.  L. 
Assoc.,  332. 

Adirondack   mountains,   bibl.,   289. 

Advertising,    (Dana)    421. 

Aeronautics,  bibl.,  45,  346,   576. 

Africa,    bibl.,    96. 

Agricultural  libraries  round  table, 
A.  L.  A.  Mackinac  conference, 
326-327. 

Agricultural  periodicals,  selection 
and  preservation  of.  (Hepburn) 
309-311. 

Agriculture,  bibl,,  45,  96,  2891, 
382,  479,  530,  576;  lit.,  (White) 
359-362.  See  also  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture. 

Ahern,  M.  E.,  Brussels  congress, 
457;  Exeter  conference,  508. 

Alabama  summer  lib.   course.  414. 

Alcott,    L.    M.,    bibl.     479. 

Allen,  M.  W.,  sec.  Long  Island 
L.  C,  277- 

American  Antiquarian  Society  L., 
hdbk.,  86. 

American  Association  of  Law  Li- 
braries, Mackinac  meeting,  314- 
3i5- 

American    College,    569. 

American  history,  bibl.,  140;  writ- 
ings on,  (Griffin)  379. 

American     Indians,    bibl..    236. 

American  L.  Assoc.  (dept.),  28, 
73,  122,  164,  210.  267,  320,  371, 
4i3» 

American  L.  Assoc.,  California 
meeting,  427,  481;  committee  ap- 
pointments, 329;  committee  on 
binding,  70,  122,  211-213.  413, 
557;  committee  on  binding  for 
small  libs.,  289;  committee  on 
federal  and  state  relations,  213; 
Council,  28,  49,  73,  327-328; 
elections  of  officers,  371;  execu- 
tive board,  28,  49,  75,  328-329; 
executive  offices,  22;  Mackinac 
Island  conference,  122,  193,  210- 
211,  241.  293,  320-323;  post-con- 
ference, 323-324;  necrology,  272- 
273;  resignation  of  secretary, 
557. 

A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  discussion  of, 
70;  evaluation  of  indexes,  (El- 
liott) 201;  subject  index,  578. 

A.   L.   A.   Bulletin.   38.   76,   225. 

A.    L.    A.    Catalog.    579. 

A.  L.  A.  Catalog  section,  291, 
324-325 

A.  L.  A.  College  and  reference 
section,  Mackinac  meeting,  325- 
326. 

A.  L.  A.  Library  work  with  chil- 
dren's section,  Mackinac  meet- 


,in£: 


A.   L.   A.   magazine  exchange.   25. 

A.  L.  A.  Professional  training  sec- 
tion, Mackinac  meeting,  241,  327, 
465. 


A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  pro- 
posed handbook  on  organization 
•f  pub.  libs.,  49;  meeting,  76. 

A.  L.  A.  Trustees'  section,  326. 

American  lib.  economy  series. 
See  Dana. 

American  Library  Institute,  28, 
49-71,  292,  294,  317. 

American  Mathematical  Society, 
catalog,  238. 

American   press     bibl.,    141. 

Amsterdam  Publishers'  Congress, 
144. 

An    Leabarlann,     19-38. 

Anathema  upon  finger-posts, 
(Hodges)  295-298. 

Anderson,  E.  H.,  pres.  N.  Y.  L. 
C,  278. 

Andover  (Mass.)  Memorial  Hall 
L.,  rpt.,  225;  rpt.  corrected,  287. 

Andrews,  C.  W.,  Brussels  congress, 
457;  Exeter  conference,  508. 

Ann  Arbor  L.  C.,  meetings,  333. 

Annual    Library    Index,    240. 

Anonyms  and  pseudonyms,  bibl., 
141. 

Ants,    bibl.,    45,    236. 

Aosta,    bibl.,    382. 

Apprentices'  L.  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
9oth  rpt.,  342. 

Archaeological  Institute  of  Ameri- 
ca, Southwest  Soc.,  gift  to,  287. 

Archaeology,  bibl.,  96. 

Architects,    bibl..   346. 

Architecture,  classified  catalog 
Manchester  and  Salford  libs., 
37-38;  bibl.,  350;  lib.  advance  in, 
(Hitchler)  244;  discussed  at 
Brussels,  453. 

Archives,  preservation,  votes  Brus- 
sels congress,  454-455. 

Archivists  and  libns.  congress,  see 
Brussels. 

Arctic    regions,    bibl.,   96. 

Arctowsky,  Brussels  congress,  457. 

Argentine   Republic,   bibl.,    576. 

Army  and  navy,  docs.,  236. 

Arnett,  L.  D.,  libn.  West  Va. 
Univ.  L.,  477.  . 

Arnold,  Lillian  B.,  sec.  Iowa  L. 
Assoc.,  78,  514- 

Artisans  trade  index,  announced, 
294. 

Arts  and  crafts,  bibl.,  96. 

Astrology,  bibl..   530. 

Atlanta  Carnegie  L.  Training 
School,  126,  333,  466,  564. 

Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L., 
8tb  rpt.,  225-226. 

Atlantic  City  lib.  meeting,  68-69, 
102,  113-114. 

Atlases  and  maps,  bibl.,  45;  in 
Lib.  of  Congress,  (Phillips)  131. 

Attleborough  (Mass.)  P.  L..  rpt., 
1909,  226. 

Auditoriums,  use,  in  Carnegie  libs., 
242. 


Autobiography,   bibl.,   45. 
Austria     and     Dalmatia,     geology, 
bib!.,   143. 

Babbitt,     G.,     Brussels     Congress, 

Bailleu,  Dr.  P..  pres.  ist  section 
Congress  of  Archivists  and  Li- 
brarians. 451. 

Baillie,  Herbert,  on  lib.  hygiene, 
263. 

Baker,  Lucy  W.,  pres.  of  Colorado 
L.  Assoc.,  78. 

Baker,  Mary,  libn.  Elwood  (Ind.) 
P.  L,  288. 

Baldwin,  Clara  F.,  pres.  League 
L.  Commissions  318. 

Balkan   states,   bibl..    576. 

Bancroft  Memorial  L.,  Hopedale, 
Mass.,  rpt..  284;  gift,  287,  575. 

Bangor  (Me.)  P.  L.,  2716  rpt., 
376. 

Banks,  M.,  resignation  from  Seat- 
tle, 235. 

Banks  and  banking,  U.  S.,  bibl., 
i4'»  530. 

Barmby,  Miss  Mary,  resigns  fro» 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  575. 

Barney,  Mrs.  Kate  Woods,  pres. 
Vt.  L.  Assoc.,  332. 

Bascom,   E.  L.,  on   lib.   work,   287. 

Baskette,  G.  H..  pres.  Tcnn.  F.  L. 
Commission  214 

Bates,  F.  G.',  libn.  R.  I.  Hist. 
Soc.,  344. 

Bates,  M.  E.,  Brussels  congress, 
458. 

Bait,  Max,  pres.  N.  Dak.  L.  As- 
soc., 563. 

Battersea  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  rpt.,  380. 

Bauman  E.  G.,  (pres.)  Indiana 
Lib.  Trustees'  Assoc..  260-261. 

Bay  Path  L.  C.,  meetings,  333. 

Bay  State  L.  C.,  meetings,  518. 

Belgium,    bibl.,    289. 

Belgium,  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, bibl.  of  members,  45. 

Benares,  India,  new  library  at, 
138. 

Benjamin.  Miss  H.  M..  sec  Mass. 
L.  C,  371. 

Berkeley,  George,  bibl.,  346. 

Berkshire  (Mass.)  Athenxum  and 
Museum,  rpt.,  376. 

Berlin  Royal  Ct  L.,  catalog,  236; 
hdbk..  288;  fpt..  573. 

Berlin  University,  Schiffs  gift  to, 
234- 

of   Cluny,   bibl.,   289. 

Berne,  Biblietheque  Nationale 
Suisse,  573. 

Beverley  (Eng.)  P.  L.,  gift  of 
£4500,  343. 

Bible,  New  Testament,  bibl.,  96, 
289. 

Bibliographical  Society  of  America, 
316,  574,  580;  Bulletin,  282. 
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Bibliographic  de  la  France.  225. 

Bibliography  (dept.).  45,  96,  140, 
236,  289,  346,  382,  422,  479, 
S3.o,  576. 

Bibliography  and  documentation, 
Internal,  congress,  see  Brussels. 

Billings,  Parmly,  Memorial  L. 
(Billings,  Mont.),  bequest.  344. 

Binding  clerk's  soliliquy,  (Nor- 
man) 371. 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  teach- 
ers' lib.,  44;  rpt.,  87. 

Biography,    bibl.,     236,     289,    346, 

53°. 

Biology,    bibl..    236,    289. 

Birds,  bibl.,  45,   141. 

Birmingham  (Eng.)  F.  Ls.  Com- 
mittee, 48th  rpt.,  343. 

Bisbee,  M.  D.,  retirement,  422. 

Bishop,  W:  W.,  pres.  D.  C.  .L. 
Assoc.,  31;  review  Morgan's  bibl. 
of  Persius,  337. 

Bismarck,   bibl.,   236. 

Bjornsen,  Bjornstjerne,  bibl.,  346. 

Black,  W.  M.,  pres.  Virginia  L. 
Assoc.,  32. 

Blaisdell,  J.  A.,  resigns  from  Be- 
loit  College  L.,  234. 

Blind,  books  for  the,  bibl.,  290; 
N.  Y.  P.  L..  collection.  576; 
libs,  for,  international  system 
of  printing,  456. 

Blind  children,  To  the,  (Haines) 
158. 

Bliss,  H:  E.,  modern  classifica- 
tion for  libs.,  351-358;  simpli- 
fied book  notation,  544-546. 

Blount,  Alma,  European  libs.,  574. 

Bodleian  L.,  Oxford.  Staff  Kal- 
endar  92. 

Bogsamlingsbladet,    133.    418. 

Bohemian  Club,  Webster  Branch, 
N.  Y.  P.  L.,  242,  SSL 

Boletin  de  la  Biblioteca  Nacionale, 
86. 

Bollettino  delle  Biblioteche  Popo- 
lari,  39,  86,  225,  283,  340,  375, 
418,  569. 

Bolton,  C:  K.,  genealogy,  138; 
Memoirs  of  Tillinghast,  139; 
Newcastle  -  upon  -  Tyne  catalog, 
568;  Thackeray  dictionary,  524. 

Bonaparte,    Napoleon,  bibl.,   576. 

Book  exhibits  in  Manila,  367-  368. 

Book  industries  and  trade,  bibl.," 
422. 

Book  marking,  permanent,  (Lowe) 
15-17;  with  tools,  (Pettee)  60- 
61. 

Book-notation,    simplified,     (Bliss) 

Book-plates,      (Macdonald)      240); 

bibl.,    290. 
Book    reproduction,    micrographic, 

Book  stack,  U.  S.  Official  Ga- 
zette, 476. 

Bookbinding,  bibl.,  96.  290,  422; 
(Kersten)  bibl.,  98;  commercial, 
(Stephen)  222-223,  258;  for 
small  libs.,  289;  Brussels  ex- 
hibit, 574.  See  also  American 
L.  Assoc. 

Books,  reserved,  treatment  of, 
(Jewett)  115-116;  rarities,  bibl., 
141 ;  repairing,  (Hitchler)  247; 
selection  Baker,  Exeter  confer- 
ence, 506;  international  statistics, 
(Iwinski)  443;  and  reading, 
bibl.,  45,  290,  479;  best  (1909), 
290;  purchase,  see  also  American 
L.  Assoc. 

Booksellers,  international  direc- 
tory, bibl.,  96. 

Boone  University  L.,  Nuchang, 
China,  new  building  opened,  380. 


Borden,  W:  A.,  appointment  to  In- 
dia, 345. 

Bbrsenblatt  fiir  den  deutschen 
Buchhandel,  283. 

Boston  (Mass.).  See  Perkins 
Institution. 

Boston,  story-telling  in,  404-412. 

Boston  (Mass.)  American  Congre- 
gational Assoc.  L.,  57th  rpt., 
376. 

Boston  Athenaeum  L.,  rpt.,  133.  — 

Boston  Book  Co.,  see  Bulletin  of 
Bibliography;  Faxon,  F.  VV. 

Boston  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  meeting  of 
trustees.  39;  helps  to  the  study 
of  hist,  in  pub.  schools,  44; 
bibl.,  45;  bulletin,  94;  rpts.,  87, 
376;  J.  L.  Whitney's  bequests, 
528;  catalog  Allen  A.  Brown 
music  collection,  529. 

Bostwick,  A.  E.,  address  on  affili- 
ation, A.  L.  A.  meeting,  71; 
verse,  80;  at  St.  Louis,  285; 
the  American  public  lib..  373; 
oral  speediest  in  mental  re- 
sponse, 555-556. 

Botany,    bibl.,     141,    530. 

Bourbon,  Charles  Due  de,  bibl., 
530. 

Bowerman,  G.  F.,  elected  to  Coun- 
cil, 328,  371;  pres;  4th  sect. 
Congress  of  Archivists,  451; 
Brussels  register,  457. 

Bowker.  R.  R.,  lib.  work  and  the 
N.  Y.  L.  C.  (ideals),  248-249; 
Brussels  congress,  457. 

Braddock  (Pa.)  Carnegie  L.,  2ist 
rpt.,  226. 

Bradford  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  39th  rpt., 
138. 

Bradford  (Pa.)  Carnegie  P.  L., 
rpt.,  376. 

Branch  libraries,  ref.  work, 
(Witham)  206-207. 

Bransden,  Don  Federico,  bibl.,  45. 

Brett.  W.  H.,  and  periodical  clear- 
ing house,  26. 

Bridge   ((card  game),  bibl.,  577. 

Brigham,  Johnson,  A.  L.  A.  Coun- 
cil, 329. 

Brigham,  Herbert  O.,  co-operation 
between  special  libraries,  12-14; 
lib.  efficiency  under  new  condi- 
tions, 302-309;  A.  L.  A.  Coun- 
cil, 371. 

Brighton  (Eng.)  County  Borough 
of  Brighton  P.  L.  Museums  and 
Art  Galleries,  4th  rpt.,  286. 

Bristol  (Ct.)  P.  L..  bequest  to, 
287;  rpt.,  133. 

British  Museum  L.,  rpts.,  138, 
420-421;  list  of  books  forming 
ref.  lib.,  ((Foss)  567. 

Brockett,  Paul,  international  ex- 
changes, 435-437;  Brussels  con- 
gress, 457. 

Brockton  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  gift,  234. 

Bronson  (Silas)  L.,  Waterbury, 
Ct.,  rpt.,  475. 

Brookline  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  school 
work,  348;  new  building,  418. 

Brooklyn,    story    telling,    406-407. 

Brooklyn  P.  L.,  neighborhood  ex- 
hibit, 25;  neighborhood  and  ex- 
hibit rpts.,  (Solis-Cohen)  62-64; 
co-ordination,  195-196;  i2th  rpt., 
226-227;  budget  exhibit,  428; 
hdbk.,  574. 

Brooks,  A.  A.,  What  I  expect  of 
an  index,  51-55. 

Brooks,  L.  May.,  sec.-treas.,  Twin 
City  L.  Club,  34. 

Brown,  A.  A.,  music  coll.  Boston 
P.  L.  catalog,  35-36,  529. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Delia,  pres.  Kans. 
First  L.  C.  277. 


Brown,  Demarchus  C.,  pres.  Na- 
tional Assoc.  of  State  Ls.,  316; 
Exeter  conference,  508. 

Brown,    E.    S.,   death,   575. 

Brown  (James  V.)  L.,  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  rpt.,  41,  379. 

Brown  Univ.  L.  227-228;  gift, 
287;  early  lib.  loans,  370;  John 
Hay  Memorial  L.  dedicated,  569. 

Browning,  Eliza  G.,  A.  L.  A. 
Council,  371;  Brussels  congress, 
457;  Exeter  conference,  508. 

Brussels,  International  congress, 
65,  121,  193-194,  272,  319,  385, 
425-427,  (illus.)  425;  pubs.,  466; 
bibliography  and  documenta- 
tion, i,  17,  49,  443-4^9;  archiv- 
ists and  libns.,  i,  17,  121,  450- 

Budapest,   Municipal  L.,   380,   476. 
Buffalo    (N.    Y.)     P.    L.,    coordi- 
nation   in.    103. 

Bugenhagen,  Johann,  bibl.,  141. 
Building,   bibl.,   382,   479. 
Building  trades,  bibl.,  96. 
Bulletin   of   Bibliography,   85,   225, 

o  -an. 

Burgess,  A.   P.,  sec.   Cape  Cod  L. 

C.  518. 
Burlington  (la.)  F.  P.  L.,  23d 

rpt,  228 
Burlington,  Vt.  See  Fletcher  F. 

Burpee,  L.  J.,  A.  L.  A.  Council, 
329- 

Burcham,  S.  S.,  Brussels  con- 
gress, 458. 

Burnite,  Caroline,  Brussels  con- 
gress. 457. 

Burton,  E.  De  W.,  D.D.,  libn. 
Univ  of  Chic.,  477. 

Business,  bibl.,  290. 

Butler,  W.  S.,  death,  477. 

Butterflies,    bibl.,    530. 

Cabinet    work,    bibl.,    290. 

Calcutta  (India)  Imperial  L.,  cata- 
log, 95. 

California  lib.  legislation,  20-21, 
66;  bibl..  382. 

California  li.  Assoc.,  29;  annual 
meeting,  273-274;  hdbk.,  528. 

California  Libraries,  News  Notes, 
85,  225,  375,  568. 

Calumet  (Mich.)  and  Hecla  Min- 
ing Co.  P.  L.,  clipping  collection, 
570. 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  rpt., 
1909,  340;  rpt.,  1910,  526. 

Cambridge  University  (Eng.), 
Magdalene  College,  catalog  of 
mss.,  (James)  129;  Corpus 
Christi  College  catalog,  (James) 
129. 

Cameragraph,  lib.  use,  (DVury) 
542. 

Cameron,  A.  W.,  pres.  Ontario 
L.  Assoc.,  210. 

Campbell,  J.  Maud,  resigns  from 
Passaic  for  work  with  investi- 
gation league.  288. 

Campion,    T.      bibl.,    45. 

Canada,   bibl.,   290. 

Canada  Year-Book,    (Burpee)   566. 

Canadian  Reading  Club  Assoc.  de- 
scribed, (Wearing)  42. 

Canfield,   J.    H.,   obit.,    273. 

Cape  Cod  L.  C.,  meetings,  518. 

Capital   punishment,   bibl.,   96. 

Card    catalogs,    see    Cataloging. 

Cardiff  Libraries'  Review,  85,  132, 
225,  282,  375,  473. 

Cardiff  (Wales)  P.  Ls.,  fiction  in- 
dicator removed,  574. 

Carlton,  W.  N.  C.,  pres.  Chic.  L. 
C.,  277;  A.  L.  A.  Council,  328, 
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Carnegie,    Andrew,    lib.     gifts    in 

1909,  2,    27;    gifts    recorded    in 

1910,  93,  139,  235,  528-529. 
Carpenter,  Miss  Jeanette,  Brussels 

Congress,   458. 

Carpets    bibl.,  290. 

Carr,  B.  £.,  Some  aspects  of  a 
financial  library,  10. 

Cams,  P.,  Philosophy  as  a  sci- 
ece,  (Dieserud),  281. 

Carver,  Jonathan,  bibl.,  290. 

Cary,  C.  i'.,  list  of  books  for 
township  libs,  in  Wis..  (Hicks) 
375.  381. 

Cassino,   Italy,   bibl.,    530. 

Cataloging,  German  subj.  catalogs, 
119;  names  of  corporate  bodies, 
(Currier)  202-205;  new  scheme 
for  card  catalogs,  (Feipel)  205- 
206;  multigrapb,  (Raney)  256- 
258;  arrangement  of  subj.  head- 
ings, 386;  subj.  headings,  (Cur- 
rier) 412;  catalog  cards,  (U.  S. 
Patent  Office  Official  Gazette,} 
421 ;  international  congresses, 
425-426;  international  rules,  429- 
434;  Brussels  congress  proceed- 
ings, 445-446,  449,  456;  subj. 
headings,  (Mead)  505;  produc- 
tion of  printed,  (Philips)  528; 
of  names,  (Eno)  553-555. 

Cataloging  and  classification 
(dept.),  44,  94.  140,  236,  289, 
382,  422,  479,  529. 

Catalogo  della  biblioteca  parroc- 
chiale  di  S.  Maria  al  Naviglio, 
381. 

Cathedrals,  England,  bibl.,  382. 

Catholic  literature  in  Cleveland  P. 
L.,  42;  bibl.,  382. 

Catholic  religion  and  public  libs., 
287. 

Central  America,  bibl.,  141. 

Ceska  Osveta,  375. 

Cestodes,  bibl.,  45. 

Challoner,    Bishop,   bibl.,   45. 

Chapin  E  G.,  Brussels  congress, 
458. 

Chapin,    L.    J.,    Brussels    congress, 

Chapot,    Victor,    lib.    organization, 

Charging-systems,  lib.,  (Hitchler) 
246. 

Chatelain,  M.  E.,  pres.  2d  sect. 
Congress  of  archivists  and  libns., 
451. 

Chautauqua   lib.    school,   415. 

Chemistry,   bibl.,  346,   530. 

Chicago,  111.  See  also  John  Cre- 
rar  L. ;  Newberry  L. 

Chicago  (111.)  Art  Institute  L., 
rpt.,  1909,  133;  rpt.,  1910,  526. 

Chicago  (111.)  City  Club,  Bulle- 
tin, 88. 

Chicago  (111.)  P.  L.,  development 
of  service,  50;  training  class,  87; 
coordination,  196;  accessions, 
236,  381,  479;  story-telling,  407; 
open  shelves,  473;  year's  record, 
57°- 

Chicago  L.  C.  meetings,  33,  80, 
125,  277,  518. 

Child.  The  libraries  and  the  (Eg- 
remont),  138. 

Child  study,  bibl.,   577. 

Children,  education.  145;  defective, 
146;  to  the  blind,  poem  (Haines) 
158;  deaf  and  dumb  (Moore), 
158;  juvenile  court  work 
(Herbert)  15?,  (Gymer)  159; 
colored  (Harris),  160;  foreign 
(Stevens),  161;  Cleveland  P. 
L.  work  with.  381;  work  with 
discussed  at  Brussels,  452. 

Children's  games,  bibl.,  290;  in 
lib.,  (Fairchild)  556. 


Children's  librarian,  Crumbs  of 
comfort  to,  (Underbill)  155-157- 

Children's  Museum  in  Brooklyn, 
146,  (Draper)  149-154. 

Children's  reading,  (Struthers)  42, 
(Bailey)  92;  bibl.,  45,  96,  236- 
237,  382.  577;  San  Antonio 
(lex.)  Carnegie  L.  bulletin,  379; 
classics  for  children,  512-513. 

Children's  room,  Critical  moments 
in,  (Straus)  147-149. 

China,   bibl.,    141. 

Chinese  in  the    U.    S.,  bibl.,  96. 

Christian    life,    bibl.,   382. 

Christiania  (Norway)  Deichman 
L.,  287. 

Christmas    exhibits,    L.    I.    L.    C, 

Church  (of  England  in  U.  €., 
bibl.,  141. 

Church   L.    Assoc.   catalog,   44. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  P.  L.,  coordina- 
tion in  103;  rpt.,  341. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Y.  M.'s  Mercan- 
tile L.  Assoc.,  283. 

Circulation,   library,   decrease.  94. 

Civics,   bibl.,   346. 

Civil  service  examinations,  102. 

Clarke,  Beryl,  marriage,  575. 

Clarke,  H.  S.,  Brussels  congress, 
458. 

Classical  literature,  bibl.,  382. 

Classification  of  docs.,  in  Univ. 
of  Chic.  L,  286;  L.  of  Con- 
gress, 236,  371,  530;  new  sys- 
tems, 350,  386;  modern  for  libs., 
(Bliss)  351-358;  old  classifica- 
tions and  the  excuse  for  new 
ones,  (Rider)  387-396;  interna- 
tional congresses,  425;  (Fanti) 
532. 

Clatworthy,  L.  M.,  Exeter  confer- 
ence 508. 

Clay,  Henry,   bibl.,    141. 

Clegg,  J.,  directory  of  booksellers, 
bibl.,  96. 

Clemens,  S.  L.,  [Mark  Twain] 
bibl.,  382. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  bibl., 
530. 

Cleveland  (O.)  P.  L.,  use  by  Cath- 
olics, 42;  juv.  court  and, 
(Gymer)  159-160;  Carnegie 
West  Branch  opened,  283,  350; 
work  with  children,  381;  story- 
telling, 407. 

Cole,  C.  N.,  Brussels  congress, 
458;  gift  to,  551. 

Colegrove  Mrs.  M.  E.,  libn.  Heer- 
mance  Memorial  L.,  235. 

College  and  university  librarian's 
meeting,  6-8. 

Colorado  Library  Association 
meeting.  78. 

Colored  libraries.  See  Negroes, 
libs.  for. 

Columbia  University  L.  rpt.,  88; 
coordination  in,  104;  summer 
lib.  courses,  126,  416;  pubs., 
530. 

Comets,   bibl.,    142. 

Commerce,  bibl.,  96. 

Compton,  C:  H.,  ref.  libn.,  Seattle 
P.  L..  235;  lib.  in  relation  to 
univ  494-503- 

Concord  (N.  H.)   P.   L.,  rpt..  376. 

Congo  Free  State,  bibl..  98. 

Confederate  States  of  America, 
bibl.,  142. 

Connecticut  L.  Assoc.  meetings, 
124,  510. 

Connecticut,   Botany,   bibl.,   382. 

Connor,  Miss  Elizabeth,  sec-treas. 
Minn.  L.  A.,  516. 

Consciousness,  bibl.,  530. 

Coolidge,  Elsie  W.,  Brussels  con- 
gress, 457. 


Coordination,  progress,  i ;  sympo- 
sium on,  101,  103-108,  (pt.  2) 
195-198. 

Corey,   D.   P..  death,  288. 

Corpus  Christi  College.  See  Cam- 
ty  (Eng.). 

Corrosion,  bibl.,  382. 

Costume,    bibl.,    45. 

Cotter,  J  S.,  story  hour,  (poem) 
466. 

Country  libraries,  Calif.,  (Eddy) 
274. 

Coventry   (Eng.)   P.  L«.,  rpt.,  343. 

Crane,  Thomas.  P.  L.,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  39th  rpt.,  232;  rpt.  cor- 
rected. 285. 

Crime  and  criminals,  bibl.,    383. 

Critical  moments  in  the  childien'i 
room,  (Straus)  147- 

Croydon  (Eng.)  P.  Ls,  new  ref. 
dept.,  234;  rpt.,  380;  book  is- 
sues. 574. 

Crumbs  of  comfort  to  the  chil- 
dren's librarian,  (Underbill) 

Crunden.  F.  M.,  improved  health, 
2355  Pay  collection  inaugurated 
by,  385. 

Cumberland.    (Eng.)   bibl.,  237. 

Cumman  na  Leabarlann,  rept.,  19; 
see  also  An  Leabarlann. 

Currier,  T.  ivr.t  change  of  name 
of  corporate  bodies,  202-205;  too 
many  cards  under  a  subject 
heading,  412;  international  cat- 
loging  rules,  431-433. 

Cuvelier,  M.  J.,  pres.  3d  sect. 
Congress  of  Archivists  and  Li- 
brarians, 451. 

Cuthbertson.  David,  desc.  of  Edin- 
burgh Univ.  Lib.,  (Koch)  567. 

Dairying,  bibl.,  postal  dairy  lib., 
265,  290. 

Dallas    (Tex.)    P.   L.,   rpt.,  283. 

Dana,  J :  C.,  insurance  libs.,  60- 
6 1 ;'  modern  American  lib.  econ- 
omy, 26  (advertising),  421;  lib., 
primer,  (Stearns)  522-523;  busi- 
ness branch,  Newark  l:.  P.  L., 
534;  use  of  print  in  world  of 
affairs,  535-538;  pres..  N.  J.  L, 
Assoc.,  562. 

Dancing,   bibl.,    479. 

Daniels,  Joseph  F.,  resigns  from 
Fort  Collins,  93;  libn.  Riverside 
(Calif),  381. 

Danzig  (Prussia)  L.,  catalog,  236; 
libs.,  574. 

Davis,  O.  C.,  libn.  Waltham, 
Mass.,  381. 

Dayton    Ohio.,  lib.  statistics,  421. 

Deats,  H.  E.,  pres.  N.  J.  L.  As- 
soc., 79 

De  Boekxaal,  283,  418. 

De  Groot,  E.  B.,  story-telling,  407. 

Delaware,  state  pubs.  index, 
(Hasse)  291. 

Delaware  State  L.  Commission, 
rpt,  77. 

Delisle,  L.,  bibl.,  96;  instruc- 
tion elementaires  et  techniques, 
(\Veitenkampf)  523-524.. 

Denmark,  lib.  meeting,  121;  Da- 
nish L.  Co.,  234.  343- 

Dentistry.      bibl.     45,    530. 

Denver  (Col.)  P.  L.  dedication, 
134. 

Des  Moines  (la.)  City  L.,  pub. 
docs..  283. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  P.  L.,  45th  rpt., 
377;  Carnegie  gift,  561. 

Dcwcy,  decimal  classification,  re- 
vision, (Rider)  387-396. 

Dictaphone,  lib.  use.   (Dewey)   539. 

DictiorLary,  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, 240. 
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Dieserud.  J.,  Carus'  Philos.  as  a 
science,  281. 

Dionne,  Narcisse  Eutrope,  tnbl., 
46. 

Disinfection  of  books,  65. 

District  of  Columbia  L.  Assoc., 
meeting,  125,  275.  557- 

District  Columbia  P.  L.,  see  Wash- 
ington (D.  C.)  P.  L. 

Dixson,  Mrs.  Z.  A.,  resigned,  381. 

Documentation.  See  Brussels ; 
Institut  International  de  Biblio- 
graphic. 

Dodd,  H.  W.,  sec.  Louisiana  L. 
Assoc.,  32. 

Domestic  economy    bibl..   346. 

Donnelly,  June  K.,  The  library 
school  and  the  library,  109-111. 

Dougherty,  H.  T.,  libn.  Deborah 
Cook  Sayles  P.  L.,  Pawtucket, 

R.   L.  345- 
Douglas,     Mary    H.,     appointment 

to  St.  Louis,  94;   sec.  A.  L.  A. 

Children's  section,  324. 
Dover  Mass.,  bibl.,  383. 
Dover'  (N.  H.)  P.  L.,  27th  rpt., 

228. 

Drake,   Sir  Francis,   bibl.,    142. 
Drama,    bibl.,    383. 
Dramatic    index,    see    Faxon. 
Dramatic    literature    in    the    Evan- 

ston   P.    L.,    140. 
Draper,      Miriam     S.,      Children's 

Museum  in  Brooklyn,   149-154. 
Drexel  Institute  L.  School,  34,  81, 

127,  216,  278,  334,  416,  467,  563. 
Drury,    F.    K.    W.,    on    protecting 

pamphlets,   118-119;   sec.   Illinois 

L.   Assoc..    511;    labor   savers   in 

lib.    service,    538-544. 
Dubuque    (la.)    Carnegie- Stout    F. 

P.  L.,  7th  rpt.,  283. 
Dundee    (Scotland)    F.    L.    Com., 

lib.    lectures,    380. 
Duplicate     pay    collection,     (Moul- 

ton)    397-400. 

Dutch   in    New   York,   bibl.,   96. 
Dyar,    S.    W.     Brussels    congress, 

458. 

East  Orange  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L., 
7th  rpt.,  473. 

Eastern  question,   bibl.,  96,   383. 

Eastman,  Lfinda  A.,  A.  L.  A. 
Council,  328,  371. 

Eastman,  W.  K.,  summary  of  lib. 
legislation,  117-118. 

Eau  Claire  (\Vis.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  134. 

Economics,  bibl.,  142,  422;  pub. 
docs..  237. 

Edinburgh  (Scotland)  Press,  bibl., 
96;  desc.  by  David  Cuthbertson, 
(Koch.)  567. 

Education,  Ancient  Greece,  bibl., 
97;  bibl.,  383,  531;  catalog  of 
bks.  Sunderland  (Eng.)  P.  Ls., 
289.  See  also  Industrial  educa- 
tion. 

Educational  literature.  Seattle  P. 
L.,  382. 

Educator,  The  public  lib.  as  an, 
(Wilson)  6-10. 

Egremont,  G.,  libs,  and  the  child, 
138. 

Ehrle,  F.,  preservation  of  manu 
scripts,  64 

Elberon  (N.  J.),  new  pub.  lib.,  88. 

Electric    waves,    bibl.,    237. 

Electricity,    bibl.,    531. 

Electrochemistry,    bibl.,    383. 

Electron   theory,   bibl.,    347. 

Elliott,  Julia  E.,  on  indexing,  198- 
201. 

Elmendorf.  Mrs.  H.  L.,  ist  vice- 
pres.  A.  L.  A.,  329,  371. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  See  Steele  Memo- 
rial L.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Engineering,   bibl.,   46. 

Engines.     See   Heat-engines. 

England,  history,  bibl.,  46,  142, 
383- 

English  literature,  bibl.,  531; 
drama,  422;  essays,  423. 

Eno,  J.  N.,  name-making  and  cat- 
aloging of  names,  553-554. 

Eno,  S.  W.,  libn.  John  B.  Stetson 
Univ.  L.,  478. 

Entelodontidae,   bibl.,    142. 

Entomology,    bibl.,     142. 

Epinay,    France,   bibl.,   423. 

Epsom  (N.  H.)  L.,  gift  to,  287. 

Erman,  W.,  pres.  2d  sect.  Congress 
Archivists  and  libns..  451. 

Essex  Inst.  L.,  Salem,  Mass.,  rpt., 
379- 

Ethics,    Christian,   bibl.,    142. 

European  libraries,   (Blount)   574. 

Evans,    Sir   John,    bibl.,   46. 

Evans,  Magdalen  libn.  So.  Dak. 
Normal  School  L.,  288. 

Evanston  (111.)  P.  L.,  dramatic 
literature  contained  in,  140; 
36th  rpt.,  341. 

Everhart,  Elfrida,  handbook  of  U. 
S.  pub.  docs.,  (Wyer)  221. 

Everyman's  Library,  discussion  ot 
proposed  library  binding  for,  70, 
122;  for  ref.  at  Newark,  572. 

Exeter  (England)  Lib.  Assoc., 
meeting  121. 

Exhibits,  budget,  N.  Y.  City,  428, 
441,  482;  technical  books,  Mack- 
inac.  311;  book,  in  Manila,  367- 
368;  book,  International  Con- 
gress, 445;  in  libs.,  (Bailey) 
5". 

Fairchild,   Caroline  F..   A  new  de- 
parture,   556-557. 
Farmers'  reading,  bibl.,   142. 
Faxon,    F.     W.,     Dramatic    index, 

(Foss)     373-374. 
Feipel,    L:    N.,    new    scheme    for 

card  catalogs,  205-206;  primitive 

inter-lib,   loan   system,   370. 
Fiction,    pay    collection,    385-386; 

dup.    pay    collection,    (Moulton) 

397-400,    (Hutchinson)    476. 
Fifteenth  century  books,  bibl.,  347. 

See  also   Incunabula. 
Filing,   vertical,    (Drury)    543. 
Filipino   riddles,    bibl.,    97. 
Financial     library,     Some     aspects 

of.  (Ctrr)  10-12. 
Ivine'  arts,  bibl.,  577. 
Finland,  pub.  lib.  and  reading 

room,  421. 

Finsbury   (Eng.)   P.  Ls.,  rpt.,  380. 
Fishes    and    fisheries,    bibl.,    46. 
Fitchburg  (Mass.)    P.   L..  rpt.,  39. 
Fletcher    F.    L.,    Burlington,    Vt., 

36th  rpt.,  228. 
Fletcher,     Robert,     awarded     gold 

medal,    235. 
Fletcher  Memorial  L.,  Ludlow,  Vt., 

8th   rpt.,    134. 

Flexner,   Hortense,  lib.   habit,   574. 
Flinch,   Alfred,   death,    345. 
Floating  libraries,  Aberdeen  Assoc. 

of   Canada,   323. 
Folk-lore,  bibl.,   142 
Folksbiblioteksbladet,   86,   340. 
Foote,    E.    L.,    training    in    librari- 

anship  in  Great  Britain,  547-550; 

Brussels  congress,   457. 
For    Folke-og    barneboksamlinger, 

87.    339,    526. 
Forbes,    L.,    Northampton,    Mass., 

coordination    in,    104. 
Foreigners,  in  libs.,  161,  242. 
Foreign  books,   in   Chicago   P.    L., 

381'. 
Forestry,   lib!.,    142,    143. 


Fort  Worth   (Tex.)    P.   L.  Assoc., 

rpt..   341. 
Foss,    C.    W.,    review  of  Dramatic 

index,    373;    review    of    list    of 

books  forming  the  reference  lib. 

in    the    reading    tjoom    .of    the 

British  Museum,    567-568. 
Foster,  John,   bibl.,   46. 
France,    bibl.,    423,    531. 
France,    Municipal    libs.,    (Delisle) 

523-524. 
Frankfort-on-Main,   Germany    City 

L.,    bibl.,    236. 
Franklin,    H.     H.,     Manufacturing 

Co.    L.,    (Syracuse,    N.    Y.)    91. 
Freeman,     Miss    M.     W.,    Newark 

F.  P.   L.,   139. 
French  literature,   bibl.,  46. 
French    Revolution.    England    and 

the,   bibl.,    142. 
Fruin,    Dr.    R.,    pres.    ist    section 

Congress      of      Archivists      and 

Libns.,   450. 

Fuller,    Margaret,    bibl..    423. 
Furness,      Jr.,      H.      H.,      Shake- 

sperean  editors  past  and  present, 

112-113. 

Gaillard,   E.   W.    pres.   lib.  section 

N.    E.   A.,  319. 
Galesburg    (III.)    P.   L,,   36th   rpt., 

Games,    in    St.    Paul    P.    L.,    556- 

Gardens  and  gardening,  bibl.,  383. 

Garibaldi,  bibl.,    143. 

Genealogy,  The  new,  (Bolton)  138; 
census  pubs.,  348;  bibl.,  347,  423, 
479 ;  catalog,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  Eng.,  P.  Ls.  Com.,  568. 

Geography,  bibl.,   46,   383,   531. 

Geology,  U.  S.  pubs.,  bibl.,  143, 
383,  531. 

Georgia  L.  Assoc.,  8th  annual 
meeting,  214-215. 

Georgia   L.   Commission,   29. 

Germans  in  U.  S.,  bibl.,  46. 

Gifts  and  bequests  (dept.),  43,  93, 
234,  287,  344,  477.  528,  575. 

Gilds.     See  London. 

Gilson,  M.  J.,  study  for  normal 
schools,  out  of  print,  348. 

Gladstone,  W:  Ewart,  bibl.,  46. 

Glasgow,  pub.  libs.,   95. 

Glasgow  University  L.,  the  curator 
of,  128. 

Godard,  G:  S.,  pres.  Amer.  As- 
soc. of  Law  Ls.,  315;  Brussels 


congress,     457. 

i     Oliver 
bibl.,   46. 


Goldsmith. 


and   Gray,    T:, 


Gooch,    H.    B.,    sec.-treas.    Ky.    L. 

Assoc.,    560. 

Gordon,  W.   F.,  bibl.,  97 
Gothic  language,   bibl.,   383. 
Gould,    G.    M.,   bibl..   46. 
Government    publications,    Newark 

F.      P.      L.      business      branch, 

(Dana)    537. 
Grand   Rapids   P.   L.,   coordination 

in,    105,    134;    additions,    381. 
Grant,    S.    H.,   death,    288. 
Gray,    E.     P.,     Brussels    congress, 

Gray,    Pardon,    bibl.,    46. 

Gray,  T:,  and  Goldsmith,  Oliver, 
bibl.,  46. 

Great  Harrington,  Mass.,  lib.,  gift, 
234. 

Great  Britain,  bibl.,  46;  manu- 
scripts, 98. 

Greece,    97.    479. 

Greek    language,    bibl.,    347. 

Greenman,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  pres.  Kan- 
sas L.  Assoc.,  559. 

Gregory,  J.  J.  H.,  travelling  libs, 
for  negroes,  551. 
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Greve,  H.  E.,  ores.  4th  sect.  Con- 
gress of  Archivists,  451. 

Griffin,  G.  G..  Writings  on  Amer. 
hist.,  (Paltsits)  374. 

Grolier   Club,   bibl.,  97. 

Groves,  Charlotte,  classifier  Univ. 
of  Chic.,  345. 

Growoll,  Adolf,  authorship  "Three 
centuries  of  English  booktrade 
bibliography,"  2. 

Guiteau  L.,  Irvington  N  Y.,  rpt., 
284. 

Gymer,  R.  C.,  juv.  court  and 
Cleveland  P.  L.,  159-160. 

Habit-formation,    bibl.,   97. 

Hadley,  Chalmers,  resigns  A.  L.  A. 
sec.  for  Denver,  557. 

Hagey,  Joanna,  libn.  Cedar  Rap- 
ids (la.)  P.  L.,  235. 

Hagiography,    bibl.,    237. 

Hague,  gift  for  collections  on  in- 
ternational law.  287. 

Haines,  H.  E.,  lib.  legislation 
in  Cal.,  20-21;  Pearson's  Old 
librarian's  almanack,  83-85 ; 
Pearson's  The  library  and  li- 
brarians 337-338. 

Haines,  M.  K.,  To  the  blind 
children,  158;  32d  annual  meet- 
ing A.  L.  A.,  320-324. 

Hall,  Drew  B.,  sec..  Mass.  L.  C, 
330. 

Hall    Edward,  death,  529 

Haller,  F.  L.,  pres.  Neb.  L.  A., 
5*7- 

Halley's    comet,    bibl.,    237. 

Hamburg  (Germany)  P.  L.,  toth 
anniversary,  138. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y.  See  also  Madison 
Univ.  L. 

Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Ag- 
ricultural Inst.  L.,  42d  rpt.,  341. 

Hanson,  J.  C.  M..  asst.  director 
Univ.  of  Chic.  L.,  529 

Hardy.  E.  A.,  sec.  Ontario  L. 
Assoc.,  210. 

Harris,  R.  D.,  work  with  colored 
children,  160-161. 

Hartford  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  284;  72d 
rpt.,  571. 

Harvard  Univ.  L.,  gifts,  234,  287; 
i2th  rpt.,  571. 

Hasse,  A.  R..  Index  of  economic 
material  in  docs,  of  the  states 
of  the  U.  S:  Kentucky,  (Seav- 
er)  281;  Delaware,  291. 

Hastings,  Grant,  obit,  statement 
corrected.  345. 

Hathaway,  G:,  pres.  Louisiana  L. 
Assoc.,  32. 

Hauviller,  E.,  pres.  3d  sect.  Con- 
gress of  Archivists  and  Libns., 
45*. 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  ssth  rpt., 

Hay  (John)  Memorial  L.  See 
Brown  University. 

Haynes,  E.  M.,  sec.  Bay  Path 
L.  C.,  333- 

Health,  Public.  U.  S.,  bibl.,   143. 

Heat-engines,    bibl.,   07. 

Hebrew   literature,    bibl.,    143. 

Helena  (Mont.)  P.  L.,  lists  of 
reference.  418. 

Hendry,  Ada  E.,  sec.  Kansas  First 
L.  C.,  277. 

Hepburn,  W :  M.,  selection  and 
preservation  of  agricultural  peri- 
odicals 309-311. 

Herbert,  C.  W.,  juv.  court  1.  in 
Wash.,  D.  C.,  159. 

Hickman,  Miss,  sec.-treas.  N.  Dak. 
L.  Assoc.,  563. 

Hicks.  F.  C.,  A  list  of  geographi- 
cal atlases  in  the  Lib.  of  Con- 
gress, (Phillips)  131-132;  review 


of  Gary's  list  of  books  for 
township  libs.,  375-  relation  of 
special  libs,  to  public  and  univ. 
hbs..  487-493. 

High  school  education  The  place 
of  the  library  in,  (Hopkins)  55- 
60. 

Pligh  school  pupil,  what  the  lib. 
can  do  for,  (Hopkins)  42. 

Higher    criticism,    bibl.     531. 

Hill,  F.  P.,  lib.  work  and  the 
N.  Y.  L.  C.  (specified  libs), 
249-250;  deterioration  of  news- 
paper, 299-301;  pres.  N.  Y.  L. 
A.,  464- 

Hindustan    language,    bibl.,    97. 

Historical  societies,  catalog  of 
Scotland,  (Terry)  224. 

Hitchler,  Theresa,  lib.  work  and 
the  N.  Y.  L.  C.  (methods),  244- 
247;  Bostwick's  The  American 
Public  L..  373. 

Hodges,  N.  D.  C.,  frontispiece,  i; 
Anathema  upon  finger-posts 
(pres.  address),  295-298;  rpt.  on 
organization  of  Cincinnati  P. 
L.,  73- 

Homestead  (Pa.)  Carnegie  L.,  rpt., 
284. 

Hopedale,  Mass.  See  also  Ban- 
croft Memorial  L. 

Hopkins.  F.  M..  The  place  of  the 
library  in  high  school  education, 
556. 

Horsfall,  E.  L.,  Brussels  congress, 
457- 

Hours,  Book  of,  bibl.,   237. 

House  decoration,  bibl.,  143. 

Houston,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  sec.  Okla- 
homa State  L.  Assoc.,  276. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Lyceum  and  Car- 
negie L.,  6th  rpt.,  377;  gift, 

Howard  Memorial  L.,  New  Or- 
leans, on  coordination,  ig6. 

Howard'  Univ.  L.,  Wash.,  D.  C., 
new  Carnegie  building,  228. 

Hubbard,  Anna  G.,  Brussels  con- 
gress, 457. 

Hugo,   Victor,   bibl.,    383. 

Humors  and  blunders  (dept.),  100, 
348.  480. 

Humphrey,  Guess,  sec.-treas.  Neb. 
L.  A.,  517. 

Hunt,   Gaillard,   Brussels   congress, 

Huntley,  M.  G.,  sec-treas.  Cal.  L. 
A.,  274. 

Huntting,  H.  R.,  reinforced  bind- 
ings 211 

Hutchinson,  S.  A.  sec.  N.  Y.  L. 
C,  278. 

Hutchinson,    W.,    fiction,    476 

Hygiene,  bibl.,  97,  237,  347,  577: 
lib.,  (Frengley  and  Baillie)  263. 
See  also  Public  health. 

Tbsen,  Henrik,  bibl..  97. 

Iceland,    bibl.,    383. 

Idaho  State  L.  Commission,  rpt., 
123. 

Ideson,  Julia,  pres.  Texas  L.  A., 
276. 

//  Libra  e  la  Stampa,  225. 

Illinois  libraries    (Sharp)    343. 

Illinois  L.  Assoc.,  meetings.  414, 
510. 

Illinois  L.  Commission,  2;  head- 
quarters, 123. 

Illinois  State  Normal  School, 
Charleston,  books  in  schoolroom 
libs,  list,  236. 

Illustration,  magazine  and  newspa- 
per, 381. 

Immigration,  bibl.,   577. 

Income    tax,    bibl.,    577. 


Incunabula,  bibl.,  97.  383;  Hano- 
ver-Kestner  Museum,  237. 

Index  to  Legal  Periodicals,  314. 

Indexes    (dept.),   48,   240,    578. 

Indexing,  What  I  expect  of  an  in- 
dex, (Brooks)  51-55;  The  mak- 
ing of  a  law  index,  (Munson) 
92;  index  for  newspapers  need- 
ed., 294:  and  other  forms  of  lib. 
work,  (Elliott)  198-201;  proposed 
by  Special  Ls.  Assoc..  314;  agri- 
cultural literature,  327. 

Indiana,    bibl.     237. 

Indiana  Lib.  Trustees'  Associa- 
tion, 260-261. 

Indiana  P.  L.  Commission,  bulle- 
tin, 38;  summer  school  for 
libns.,  216,  467. 

Indiana  State  L.,  legislative  ref. 
dept.,  381. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School  L., 
new  building,  418. 

Industrial  education,  bibl.,  97,  577. 

Industrial  laboratories,  lib.  as  an 
adjunct  to,  (Marion)  400-404. 

Industrial  libraries,  ed.  Engineer- 
ing Record,  138. 

Industrial  literature,  bibl.,  143. 

Information  bureau,  central,  for 
libs.,  discussed  at  Brussels  con- 
gress. 451. 

Insane  asylums,  libs,  in,  Mich., 
213-214. 

Insects     bibl.,    97,    142,    237 

Institut  International  de  Bibliog- 
raphic, 425-427  (illus.  425) ;  en- 
larged organization,  449.  See 
also  Brussels. 

Insurance,  bibl.,  97,  531. 

Insurance    L.   Assoc.,   bulletin.   38. 

Inter-library  loan  system,  101; 
methods  in  various  libs.,  195- 
198;  inter-branch,  (Hitchler  1 
245;  primitive,  (Feipel)  370;  in 
East  Orange,  474. 

International  Congress  of  Brussels. 
See  Brussels. 

International  Congress  of  Publish- 
ers. See  Amsterdam. 

International  exchanges.  (Brock- 
ett)  435-437;  Brussels  votes,  456. 

International  law  collection  at 
Hague,  287. 

Iowa   City   L,    Club,   meeting,    215. 

Iowa  L.  Association,  meeting,  78* 
514. 

Iowa  L.  Commission,  story-hour, 
409. 

Iowa  Library  Quarterly,  85,  473* 
525- 

Ireland,   bibl..   577. 

Irish  L.  Association.  See  Cum- 
man  na  Leabariann. 

Irvington,  N.  Y.     See  also  Guiteau 

Islington  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  select 
catalog,  577. 

Isom.  Mary  Frances,  pres.  Pacific 
Northwest  L.  Assoc.,  313;  elect- 
ed to  Council,  328,  371. 

Italian  Federation  of  Pub.  Libs., 
statement  of  constitution  and 
aims,  21. 

Italy,  National  libraries,  conditions 
in.  380. 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  F.  P.  L.,  sth 
rpt.,  228. 

Jahrbuch   der  bucberpreise,   578. 

Jamaica,   L.   L,  story-telling,  408. 

James.  Montague  Rhodes,  A  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  the  mss. 
in  the  College  Lib.  of  Magda- 
len College,  Cambridge,  129; 
mss.  in  the  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, .Cambridge,  129. 
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James,    W:,    bibl.,    479. 
ames  V.   Brown  L.,  Williamsport, 
Pa.,   see    Brown    (James   V.)    L. 

Japan,  book  publication,  443. 

Japan.  AicJiiken  Commercial  Mu- 
seum L.,  476. 

Jeffers,  Le  Roy,  Stephen's  Com- 
mercial bookkeeping,  222-223. 

Jenks,  E.  M.,  catalog  of  the  mu- 
sic-library of  J.  B.  Weckerlin, 
130. 

Jennings,  J.  T.,  elected  to  Coun- 
cil, 328,  371. 

Jewett,  W.  K.,  treatment  of  re- 
served books,  115-116. 

John  Crerar  L.,  Chic.,  111.,  hdbk., 

ins  Hopkins  University  Lib. 
Cataleg  dept.  256. 

Johnson,  M.  H.,  sec.  Tenn.  F.  L. 
Commission,  214. 

Johnson,    Sir    W:,    bibl.,    97. 

Johrston,  R.  H.,  libn.  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics.  400. 

Johnston,  W.  D.,  lib.  work  and 
the  N.  Y.  L.  C.  (libs,  and 
schools),  249;  pres.  Bibliographi- 
cal Soc.  of  Amer.,  316;  2d  vice- 
pres.  A.  L.  A..  329,  371;  list 
of  private  libs.,  349;  libn.  as  an 
educator,  437-441. 

Jc.plin  (Mo.)  F.  P.  L.,  8th  rpt., 
341. 

Joroion,  F:  P.,  pres.  Ann  Arbor 
L.  C,  333. 

Josephson,  A.  G.  S.,  sec.  Biblio- 
graphical Soc.  of  Amer.,  316. 

Juvenile  courts,  Children's  lib. 
work  with,  146;  lib.  in  Wash., 
(Herbert)  159;  Cleveland.  (Gy- 
mer)  159. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  P.  L.,  rpt., 
39  j  Quarterly,  284. 

Kansas  First  L.   C.,   meeting,   277. 

Kansas   L.   Assoc.,    558-559. 

Kearny  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  2d  rept., 
228. 

Keeley.  Mrs.  Pearl  Williams,  or- 
ganizer Tenn.  F.  L.  Commis- 
sion, 214. 

Kelvin,  W:  Thomson,  ist  baron, 
bibl.,  383. 

Kenney,  W.  F.,  Brussels  con- 
gress, 457. 

Kent,  H:  W.,  Art  museums  and 
schools,  343;  librarianship,  483- 
487. 

Kentucky,  bibl.,  98;  state  docu- 
ments index,  (Hasse)  281. 

Kentucky  L.  Assoc..  560. 

Kentucky  L.   Commission,  462. 

Keogh,  Andrew,  chairman  A.  L. 
A.  catalog  section,  325. 

Kersten,  P.,  Der  exakte  Buckein- 
band,  bibl.,  98. 

Keystone  State  L.  Assoc.,   30. 

Kilmarnock  (Scotland)  P.  L.,  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  39. 

King,  Julia  E.,  libn.  New  Jersey 
State  Normal  School,  Montclair' 

Kirby,  Sarah,  sec.  North  Carolina 
L.  Assoc.  32. 

Koch,  T  W.,  The  curator  of  Glas- 
gow University  Lib.,  128-129; 
Stewart's  How  to  use  a  lib.,  223- 
224;  handbook  of  libs,  of  Univ. 
of  Mich.,  234;  desc.  of  Edin- 
burgh Univ.  L.,  567. 

Kongo  Free   State,  bibl.,  98. 

Kroeger.  Alice   B.,   obit..   273. 

La  Bibliofilia,   418. 
Labor   and    laboring   classes     bibl., 
98. 


Labor    savers    in    library    service, 

(Dewey)    538-544. 
La  Fayette,  Countess  de,  bibl.,  143- 
Lamartine,  A.  M.  L.,  bibl.,  531. 
Lange,  H.   O.,  pres.   2d  sect.    Con- 
gress Archivists  and  libns.,  451. 
Language,     bibl.,     347.       See    oiso 

Hindustan. 
Lantern  slides,   N.  Y.   State  Educ. 

Dept.    hdbk..    574. 
La  Salle    (111.)    P.   L.,  gift,  234. 
Las  Cruses,  N.  Mex.     See  Mexico 

College   of   Agriculture   L. 
Lathrop,    Olive    C.,    sec.    Michigan 

L.  Assoc.,  561. 
Latin  America,   bibl.,   98. 
Law,  bibl.,  98,   (Gerstenberg)   234. 
Lawrence    (Kan.)    F.    P.    L.,    sth 

rpt.,   341. 
League  of  L.  Commissions,  29,  49, 

69,    121,    317. 
Lease,  Evelyn,  sec.   Vt.  L.  Assoc., 

332. 

Lectures  in  libs.,  (Bailey)  511. 
Leeds  (Eng.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  380. 
Lefferts,  M.  C.,  bibl.  of  Pope,  238; 

gift  tp  Harvard.  287. 
Legislation,      lib.,      summary      of, 

(Eastman)     117-118;     Maryland, 

213;    county    law    in    Cal.,    274- 

275. 
Legislative  reference  lists,  Virginia 

State   L.,    140. 
Lcgler,    H.    E.,    pres.    Illinois    L. 

Assoc.,    511;    rpt.    on    govt.    of 

Chic.     P.    L.,     72;     story-telling, 

407. 
Leipzig  (Germany)  Lib.  for  Blind, 

421. 
Leland.    Waldo,    pres.    ist    section 

Congress      of      Archivists      and 

Libns.,    451;     Brussels    register, 

Le   jVLoyne,   Pierce,   bibl.,    237. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  Ladies'  L.  Assoc., 

gift,    575. 
Leupp,    H.    L.,    assoc.    libn.    Univ. 

of    Cal.,    289. 
Lewis,    G:   L..   pres.   Mass.   L.    C., 

372. 
Lewiston    (Me.)    P.   L.,  rpt.,    1910, 

228. 
Lexington   (Ky.)   P.   L.,    loth  rpt., 

341- 
Leys,   pres.    N.    Z.    P.    Ls.    Assoc., 

263. 
Libbie,  F.  R.  J.,  and  Mrs.  Brussels 

congress,    458. 

Librarian    as    an    educator,    (John- 
ston)   437-441. 
Librarian,   The.   525. 
Librarian,    the    paternal,     (Boston 

Transcript),    92. 
Librarians     (dept.),     43,    93,     139, 

235.  288,  344,  381,  422,  477,  529, 

)rarian's  almanac,  The  old,  42, 
(Haines)  83-85. 

Librarianship,  recreation,  293,  322; 
discussed  at  Brussels,  453, 
(Kent)  483-487;  lib.  work  for 
college  women,  (Bascom)  287. 

Libraries,  in  Russian  universities, 
26;  What  the  lib.  can  do  for 
the  high  school  pupil,  (Hopkins) 
42;  public,  proposed  handbook 
on  organization  of,  49°,  for  busy 
men,  reference,  (Foster)  92; 
(Morel)  130;  industrial,  ed.  En- 
ginering  Record,  138;  and  the 
child,  (Egremont),  138;  condi- 
tion in  small,  Georgia  L.  As- 
soc. meeting,  215;  how  to  use  a 
lib.  (Stewart)  223-224;  Catholics 
and,  287;  popularizing,  349;  de- 
crease of  circulation,  350;  rpts., 
350;  in  Europe,  (Blount)  574; 
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Libraries,  museums  and  art  gal- 
leries year-books,  (Philip)  528. 

Libraries,  Our,  (Foster,  W.  E.) 
92. 

Library,  public,  on  wheels,  (Far- 
rington)  42. 

Library,    The,    132,    282,    375,    569. 

Library,  The  American  public, 
(Bostwick)  373. 

Library,  The  place  of,  in  high 
school  education,  (Hopkins)  55- 
60. 

Library,  Why  and  wherefore  of 
the,  (Lee)  42. 

Library  and  the  library  school, 
(Donnelly)  109-111. 

Library  as  an  adjunct  to  indus- 
trial laboratories,  (Marion)  400- 
404. 

Library  Assistant,  38,  85,  133, 
225,  282,  339,  473,  525,  569. 

Library  Association  of  United 
Kingdom,  Exeter  meeting,  481; 
rpt.,  506-508;  editorial  from  Li- 
brary World,  508-509;  year 
book,  17. 

Library  Association  Record,  21, 
38,  86,  133,  282,  339,  375,  418, 
525,  569. 

Library  calendar  (dept.),  48,  100, 
144,  240,  292,  480,  532. 

Library  clubs  (dept.),  33,  80,  125, 
215,  277,  333,  371,  518,  563. 

Library  economy  and  hist  (dept.)> 
38,  85,  132,  225,  282,  338,  375. 
418,  473,  525,  568. 

Library  efficiency  under  new  con- 
ditions, (Brigham)  302-309. 

Library  in  relation  to  the  univer- 
sity, (Compton)  494-503. 

Library   Occurrent,   339,   525. 

Library  of  Congress,  report  of,  23  j 
want  list  of  misc.  pubs.,  95; 
rpt.  Patriotic  Sons,  139;  music 
division,  236;  report  on  Star- 
spangled  banner  for  sale,  240; 
classification  scheme,  236,  289, 
381,  530;  maps,  292;  periodical 
and  serial  exchange,  95;  pubs., 
95,  579-530. 

Library       organization,       (Chapot) 

.574- 

Library  reorganization  work 
(Rush)  3-6. 

Library  school  and  the  library, 
(Donnelly)  109-111. 

Library  schools  and  training 
classes  (dept.),  34,  81,  126,  216, 
278,  333.  37-',  414,  466,  519,  564. 

Library  schools,  forecast,  (Plum- 
rner)  251-253;  improvement, 
(Hitchler)  244. 

Library  training,  discussed  at 
Brussels  congress,  451-452,  455; 
in  Great  Britain,  (Foote)  547- 
550;  oral  speed  test,  (Bostwick) 
555-556.  See  also  American  Li- 
brary Association. 

Library   Work,  282,   375. 

Library  work  and  the  New  York 
L.  C.,  symposium,  243-253. 

Library  World,  38,  86,  133,  339, 
375,  418,  473,  525. 

Life,    bibl.,    479- 

Liddell,   Duncan,  bibl.,   383. 

Lincoln,    Mass.,    lib.    gift,    234. 

Lincoln    (Neb.)    City  L.,  rpt.,  378. 

Litchfield,  Ct.,  lib.,  bequest,  477. 

Literature,    bibl.,    98,    143. 

Little,  Arthur  D.,  technical  lib., 
400-404. 

Little  Folks'  and  Children's  Mag- 
azine, 348. 

Liturgy,  Katolog  in  der  Herzogl. 
Parma'schen  Bibliothek  in 
Schwarzan  am-Steinfeld, 
(Young)  221-222. 
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Liverpool  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  57th  rpt., 
476. 

Local  history,  collection  of, 
(Rogers)  368-369. 

Locke,  G:  H.,  Exeter  conference, 
508. 

London,    Gilds,    bibl.,    98. 

London   L.,   subj. -index,   95. 

London,  Royal  Society  of  Medi- 
cine, abstracts  of  papers,  421. 

London  Uiversity,  gift,  41. 

Long  Island  L.  Club,  meetings, 
125-215,  277,  563;  Christmas  ex- 
hibit, 534. 

Lord,  I.  L.,  resigns  from  Pratt 
L.,  43- 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  20th 
rpt.,  229. 

Louisiana   L.   Assoc.,   331. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  F.  P.  L.,  article 
in  press  39;  on  coordination, 
197;  sth  rpt.,  229-230;  lib. 
anniversaries,  284;  bird  exhibit, 
342;  vacation  reading,  370;  col- 
ored branch,  466. 

Lowe,  J :  Adams,  permanent  book 
marking,  15-17. 

Lowell  (Mass.)  City  L..  French 
fiction,  381. 

Lucht,  Julius,  sec.  Kansas  L.  As- 
soc.. 559. 

Lummis  C.  F.,  gift  to  Archaeo- 
logical Inst.  of  Amer.,  287. 

Lundstedt,  B.,  pres.  2d  sect.  Con- 
gress Archivists  and  Libns.,  451. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  47th  rpt., 
474- 

McCaine,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  pres.  Minn. 
L.  A.,  516. 

McCollough,  E.  F..  Wis.  L.  Com- 
mission, 478. 

MacDonald,  Anna  A.,  Advanta- 
geous use  of  pub.  doc.  in  a 
small  lib.,  503-505. 

McGill  University  L.,  coordination 
in,  i 06. 

McLenegan,  C.  E.,  libn.  Milwau- 
kee P.  L.,  575. 

MacManus,  Seumas,  story-telling, 
207,  480.  . 

McMillan  (Reuben)  F.  L.,  Youngs- 
town,  O.,  new  building,  573. 

McPherson,  J.  H.  T.,  pres.  Gor- 
gia  L.  Assoc.,  215. 

McPherson,  L.  G.,  director  Bureau 
of  Railway  economics,  400. 

Madison  University  L.,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  early  lib.  loans,  370. 

Madonna   in   art,    bibl.,    98. 

Magazine  binder,  139. 

Magdalene  College.  See  Cam- 
bridge University. 

Maine  summer  library  class,  372, 
472. 

Maintenon,  Madame   de,   bibl.,   98. 

Malate  Sarda  Sadan,  new  library 
at  Benares  India,  138. 

Maiden  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  gift,  234; 
32d  rpt.,  474. 

Mammals,  bibl.,  347,  383. 

Manchester  (Eng.)  F.  P.  Ls.,  rpt., 

Manchester,    Eng.     See  also   John 

Rylands   L. 
Manchester   (N.  H.)   City  L.,  s6th 

rpt.,    342. 
Manila,   lib.   work  in,    (Robertson) 

366-367;    book  exhibits.    367-368. 
Mann,    B.    P.,    Brussels    congress, 

Mann,  Frances  M.,  death,  345. 
Manufacturers,    catalogs,     Newark 

F.      P.      L.,     business      branch, 

(Dana)    537. 
Manuscripts,  preservation  of,  (\Vei- 

tenkampf)  64;  Cambridge  Univ., 


(James)  129;  Gt.  Britain,  bibl., 
98;  in  French  pub.  libs,  (bibl.), 
237;  in  Western  Reserve  H. 
Soc.  L.,  286;  bibl..  384;  exhibi- 
tion votes  at  Brussels  congress, 
456. 

Maps,  of  America,  list  in  L.  of 
Congress,  292;  new  vertical  file, 
(Windsor)  509;  Newark  F.  P. 
L.,  business  branch,  (Dana)  538. 

Marblehead  L.  in  the  South,   551. 

Marie  Amelie,  of  France,  bibl., 
S31- 

Marine    insurance,    bibl.,    237. 

Marinette,  Wis.  See  Stephenson 
P.  L. 

Marion,  G.  E.,  lib.  as  an  adjunct 
to  industrial  laboratories,  400- 
4°4. 

Marx,  H:  F.,  pres.  Keystone  State 
L.  Assoc.,  31. 

Maryland  P.  L.  Commission,  aboli- 
tion of,  124. 

Massachusetts,   bibl^  479. 

Massachusetts  F.  P.  L.  Commis- 
sion, 20th  rpt.,  510. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
Boston.  Mass.,  lib.  loans,  370. 

Massachusetts  Library  Club,  meet- 
ings, 79,  330;  rpt.,  124. 

Massachusetts  State  L.,  reorgani- 
zation work,  89. 

Mathematics,  bibl.,  98;  Amer. 
Mathematical  Soc.  catalog,  237. 

Mead,  H.  R.,  Subject  headings, 

SOS- 
Mechanics'  Institute  L.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  moved  new  building, 

Medford   (Mass.)   P.  L.,  54th  rpt, 

57.2. 

Medicine,  bibl.,   143,   238. 
Mennonites,   bibl..   98. 
.Meteorology,  bibl.,  98,  384. 
Metropolitan    Life    Insurance    Co., 

library  started.  90. 
Mexico,    bibl.,   47. 
Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  L., 

Las  Cruees,  N.   Mex.,  new  steel 

racks,    418. 
Miami   University  Alumni   L.,    (il- 

lus.)    385;    desc.,    413. 
Michigan  L.  Assoc.,  meetings,  560- 

561. 

Michigan  State  Board  of  L.  Com- 
missioners, 9th  annual  rpt.,  213- 

214. 
Michigan    State    Teachers'    Assoc., 

lib.    sect..    561. 
Micrographic     book     reproduction, 

446-447. 
Middletown,     Ct.,     Divinity     High 

School   L.,   gift,    575. 
Miles.    A.    L.,    Brussels    congress, 

Military    art    and    science,    bibl., 

Military  literature,   bibl..   384. 
Millais,    Sir   J:    E.,    bibl.,    347- 
Milton    (Mass.)    P.    L.,    39th   rpt., 

230. 
Milwaukee    L.    Club,    organization, 

125;  meetings,  564. 
Milwaukee    (Wis.)    P.   L..   German 

books,    423. 

Mimeograph,  lib.  use,  (Drury)  539. 
Minnesota  L.  A.,  annual  meeting, 

515-516. 

Minnesota  P.  L.  Commission,  bul- 
letin, 38;  Library  Notes  and 

News,  339. 
Missions    and    missionaries,    bibl., 

238,    423. 

Missouri  River  Valley,  bibl.,  99. 
Miwok    Indians,    bibl.,    423. 
Montgomery,    T:    L.,    sec.    A.    L. 

A.  Trustees'  section,  326. 


Monthly  Anthology  and  Boston 
Review,  292. 

Monticello   (Iowa)   P.  L.,  gift,  93. 

Moore,  A.  C,  rpt  on  story-telling, 
404-412;  work  with  children 
from  deaf  and  dumb  institu- 
tions, 158-159. 

Morel.   Eugene,   Libraries.    130. 

Morgan,  M.  H.,  bibl.  of  Persius, 
iiop)  337. 

Moseley,  G:  C.,  sec.  Virginia  L. 
Assoc.,  32. 

Motoring,   bibl..   238. 

Moulton,  J.  G.,  dup.  pay  collec- 
tion. 397-400;  Brussels  congress, 

Mount    Holyoke   College   L.,   gift, 

Mudge,  I.  G.,  and  Scars,  Thack- 
eray diet,  (Bolton)  524. 

Multigraph  lib.  use,   (Raney)    257- 

,258,    (Drury)    539. 

Munich,  libs.,  528. 

Municipal  affairs,  bibl..  238,  347, 
423. 

Museum   Journal,    569. 

Music,  catalog  of  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  collection,  35-36,  520; 
bibl.  47,  577;  catalog  of  J.  B. 
Weckerlin,  130;  collection  in  L. 
of  Congress,  236;  collection  in 
St.  Louis  P.  L.,  285;  in  New- 
berry  L..  341. 

Name-making  and  cataloging  of 
names,  (Eno)  553-555- 

Naples.  Italy,  theft  from  libs.,  421. 

Napoleon    i.,    bibl.,    238. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Carnegie  L,, 
8th  rpt,  230. 

National  Association  of  State  Li- 
braries. Mackinac  meeting,  315. 

National  Education  Association, 
meeting  in  Cal.,  294.;  lib.  sec- 
tion. 120,  318-319;  prpc..  319. 

National  songs,  American,  bibl., 
90. 

Natural    history,    bibl.,    577. 

Nature  study,   bibl.,   238.  423. 

Navy,  Increase  of,  bibl.,  99. 

Nebraska  P.  L.  Commission,  rpt., 
,77- 

Nebraska  L.  A.,  annual  meeting, 
516-517. 

Negroes,    libs,    for,    551,    574. 

Neighborhood  exhibit  rpts.  Brook- 
lyn P.  L.,  (Solis-Cohen)  25,  62- 
64. 

Neisser,  Miss  E.  R.,  marriage,  381. 

Nelson.  Peter,  asst  state  archivi-t 
345 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L., 
58th  rpt.  285. 

New  Britain  (Ct)  Institute  T. 
55th  rpt.,  231;  s6th  rpt.  378. 

New  England,  bibl.,  99;  Historic 
Genealogical  Soc.  L.,  rpt,  1909, 
231. 

New  F.ngland  College  Librarians, 
meeting,  69. 

New  England  L.  commissions, 
meeting,  122. 

New  England  library  conference, 
330. 

New  Hampshire  State  L.,  rpt,  89. 

New  Jersey,  bibl.,  423;  local  hist., 
(Remick),  368;  story  telling 
work,  409. 

New  Jersey  L.   Association,   meet- 
ing. 69,  79.   114,  562. 
New    Jersey    P.    L.    Commission, 
summer    course,    216-217;    insti- 
tutes,   562. 
New  Mexico  Agricultural  L.,  2615. 

Xew  Orleans  (La.)  P.  L.,  rpt, 
1909,  231. 
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New    Orleans.      See   also    Howard 

Memorial  L. 
New  South  Wales  P.   L.,   Sydney, 

Australia,  Mitchell  wing  opened, 

Ne2w4 'York'  City'  College  L.,  gift 
of  Newcomb  lib.,  552-553. 

New  York  City,  General  Society 
of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen, 
rpt.,  231. 

New  York  L.  Club,  meetings,  33> 
278,  564;  dinner,  80;  anniver- 
sary. 241;  and  lib.  work  ((sym- 
posium) 243-253. 

N.   Y.  Libraries    282,  418,  525. 

New  York  .Library  Association, 
meetings,  79,  278,  331,  350,  37J» 
385,  428,  462. 

New  York  P.  L.,  budget  exhibit, 
428;  circulating  dept.,  136;  1909 
rpt.,  134;  proofreading  rooms, 
259-260;  Hungarian  volumes 
in,  342;  new  building.  421;  sta- 
tistics, 526;  story-telling,  408; 
Astor  branch  exhibits,  136;  Len- 
ox branch  exhibits,  90,  284,  285 ; 
Webster  branch  Bohemian  work, 

New  York'Soc.  L.,  lib.  loans,  370; 
hist.,  343. 

New  York  State  L.,  best  books, 
1909,  290. 

New  York  State  Lib.  School,  81, 
127.  217,  278.  335,  372,  4i7, 
468,  519,  564- 

New  York  State  Science  Teach- 
ers' Assoc.,  proceedings,  574- 

New  Zealand,  lib.  conference,  234, 
263;  lib.  subsidy,  380;  L.  As- 
soc., 533. 

Newark  F.  P.  L.,  exhibits,  40; 
business  branch,  534,  (Dana) 
535-538;  coordination  in,  107; 
special  ref.  collection,  572. 

Newberry  L.,  Chicago,  111.,  *7th 
rpt.,  133;  1 8th  rpt.,  134;  music 
collection,  341 ;  death  of  Judge 
Tree,  570. 

Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  rpt., 
1909.  231. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England  Ls. 
Committee,  catalog  of  books,  568. 

Newcomb  library,  given  to  Col- 
lege of  the  Q|ty  of  N.  Y., 

Newport,  R.  I.  See  also  Red- 
wood L.  and  Athenseum. 

Newspapers,  bibl.,  143;  deteriora- 
tion of.  295,  (Hill)  299-301. 

Nolan,    E.    J.,    Brussels    congress, 

Norman,  O.  E.,  binding  clerk's 
soliloquy  (poem),  371. 

N  orris,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Brussels  con- 
gress, 458. 

North  Adams  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  26th 
rpt.,  342. 

North    Carolina    Library    Bulletin, 

North  Carolina  L.  Association,  32. 
North  Carolina  L.   Commission,  z; 

bull.,    38. 

North  Carolina,  Dept.  Public  In- 
struction, list  children's  reading, 

237. 
North   Carolina   State   L.,   biennial 

rpt.,    231. 
North  Daketa  L.  Assoc.,  meetings, 

563- 
North    Dakota   P.    L.    Commission, 

rpt.,    124. 
Northwestern  University  L.,  Evan- 

ston,    111.,    rpt.,    136. 
Norway,  Kirke  departmentet.  kata- 

log,  422. 
Norwegian    literature,    catalog    of, 

95- 


Notes   and   Queries,    indexed,   240. 
Notes  and  queries  (dept.),  48,  144, 
,  424,  480,  532,  579. 


291,  347 


,  384,  424 
n    (Eng.) 


Nottingham  (Eng.)  Central  Lend- 
ing L.,  classified  list  of  books 
added,  1909,  140. 

Nottingham  (Eng.)  F.  P.  Ls.,  fic- 
tion accessions,  1909,  140;  rpt., 
380. 

Oakley,  Mary,  sec.  A.  L.  A.  cata- 
log section,   325. 
Oberammergau  Passion  Play,  bibl., 

Oberlin  College  L.,  rpt.,  1909,  231. 

Ogle,   J.    J.,    death,   43. 

Ohio,   poets,    bibl.,    47. 

Ohio  State  L.,  63d  rpt.,  136. 

Ohio  Valley  Press,  bibl.,   141. 

Oklahoma  State  L.  Assoc.,  meet- 
ings. 276. 

Olcott,  F.  J.,   story  telling,   291. 

Olean  (N.  V.)  P.  L.,  Carnegie 
building  opened,  285. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  90; 
33d  rpt.,  232. 

Ontario  L.  Assoc.,  118;  loth  an- 
nual meeting,  208-210. 

Oral  speed-test  in  mental  response, 
(Bostwick)  555-556. 

Oregon,   libs,    in,   312. 

Organization,  library,  193,  (Elli- 
ott), 198-201. 

Osaka  (Japan)   L.,  6th  rpt.,  343. 

Osterhout  F.  L.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
2ist  rpt.,  343. 

Otis,  James,  pres.  Cape  Cod  L.  C., 
518. 

Otis  L.,  Norwich,   Conn.,  rpt.,  40. 

Ottawa  (Can.)  Carnegie  L.,  rpt., 
40. 

Overton,  Florence,  Brussels  con- 
gress, 457. 

Overton,  Jacqueline,  Brussels  con- 
gress, 457. 

Pacific  Northwest,   bibl.,  347,  423. 

Pacific  Northwest  Library  Associa- 
tion, 2d  annual  meeting,  312. 

Painters    and    painting,    bibl.,    531. 

Paltsits.  V.  H.,  Terry's  catalogue 
of  pubs,  of  Scottish  hist,  clubs, 
224;  Griffin's  writings  on  Amer. 
hist.,  374. 

Pamphlets,  protecting,  (Drury) 
118-119;  binding,  258. 

Paper-preservation   (Zellit)   528. 

Parcels  post,    101,   534. 

Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  cat- 
alog, 94. 

Paris,  archives,  238;  catalog  of 
plans,  (Vallee)  238. 

Parks  and  playgrounds,  bibl.,  423 
See  also  Playgrounds. 

Parodies,    bibl.,    99. 

Pasadena  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  East  Pasa- 
dena branch  opened,  137;  rpt., 
418. 

Passaic  (N.  J.)   P.  L.,  rpts.,  419. 

Pearson,  E.  L.,  The  old  librarian's 
almanac,  (Haines)  83-85;  lib. 
and  libn.,  (Haines)  337-338. 

Peckham,  G.  W.,  resigns  as  libn. 
Milwaukee  P.  L..  575. 

Peckham,  Mary  C,  sec.  Ann  Arbor 
L.  C. 

Pedagogy,    bibl.,    99. 

Pellagra,    bibl.,    143. 

Penal  and  charitable  institutions, 
reading  for  inmates,  317,  464. 

Pennsylvania  F.  L.  Commission, 
4i3- 

Pennsylvania-Germans,  bibl.,   531. 

Pennsylvania  L.  Club,  meeting, 
80,  120. 

Pennsylvania    Library    Notes,    132. 

Peoria  (111.)   P.  L..  30th  rpt.',  419. 


Periodical  Clearing  House,  26,  102, 

121. 

Periodicals,  A.  L.  A.  magazine  ex- 
change, 25;  plans  for  catalog  of 
Canadian  208;  binding  of,  258; 
list  of  biological  serials,  289; 
supplement  to  list  of  serials, 
291;  btibl.,  479,  5775  Italian, 
bibl.,  531;  selection  and  preser- 
vation of  agricultural,  (Hep- 
burn) 309-311. 

Perkins  Institute  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  L. 
(Boston),  78th  rpt.,  340. 

Persius,    Morgan's  bibl.,    (Bishop) 

Person  (word),  bibl.,  479. 

Petrarca,   Francesca,  bibl.,  99. 

Petrarch,    bibl..    143,    238. 

Pettee,  J.,  Book  marking  with 
tools,  60-61. 

Phelps  E.  A.,  pres.  Oklahoma  S. 
L.  Assoc.,  276. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  F.  L..  137;  bi- 
ological serials  in  libs.,,  236,  289; 
exhibits,  284;  supplement  to  list 
of  serials,  291;  Oak  Lane 
branch,  378;  i4th  rpt..  526-527. 

Philadelphia.  See  also  Apprentices 
L.  Company. 

Philip  ii.,  King  of  Spain,  bibl.,  99. 

Philip,  A.  J.,  lib.  encyclopedia, 
292;  pubs.,  421,  528. 

Philippine  Islands,  consolidation  of 
libs.,  42;  bibl.,  47. 

Phillips,  P.  L..  A  list  of  geo- 
graphical atlases  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  131. 

Philosophy,  Italian,  bibl.,  143,  238. 

Physical    training,    bibl.,    143,    238. 

Pierce,  Caroline  Frances,  death, 
576. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Carnegie  L., 
137;  Homewood  branch,  232; 
1 4th  rpt.,  378;  story-telling,  409; 
training  class,  278,  415.  465. 

Plainfield  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  gift,  93J 
rpt,  342. 

Plants,    bibl.,    384. 

Playground,   The,   525. 

Playgrounds,  relation  to  libs.,  350; 
story-telling,  404-412;  and  the 
Cleveland  playground,  (Shep- 
ard),  460-461. 

Plummer  Mary  W.,  lib.  work  and 
the  N.' Y.  L.  C.  (lib.  schools), 
251-253. 

Poetry,  in  children's  room,  463. 

Political  economy,  bibl.,  384. 

Political   parties,   bibl.,   238. 

Polk,     'Mary,      Brussels     congress, 

Pollard,   Emily  F.,   death,   422. 

Poole,  F.  O.,  sec.-treas.  Amer.  As- 
soc. of  Law  Libs.,  315. 

Pope,  Alex.,  Lefferts  catalog,  238; 
given  to  Harvard,  287. 

Popularizing  the  library,  (Saxe) 
363-366. 

Porter,  W.  T.,  chairman  A.  L.  A. 
Trustees'  section.  326. 

Portland  (Ore.)  L.  A.,  rpt.  cor- 
rected, 232. 

Post-office,  lib.  post  legislation, 
194. 

Pottery,    bibl.,    47. 

Practical  problems  in  reorganiza- 
tion work,  (Rush)  3-6. 

Pratt,  Edna  B.,  sec.  N.  J.  L.  As- 
soc., 79,  562. 

Pratt  Inst.  F.  L.  (Brooklyn)  co- 
ordination, 197-198;  rpt.,  340. 

Pratt  Institute  (Brooklyn)  School 
of  L.  Science,  81,  217-218,  279, 
418,  469- 
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Prescott,  Harriet  B.,  lib.  work  and 
the  N.  Y.  L.  C..  (Scope)  247- 
248;  sec.  N.  Y.  L.  A.,  464. 

Preston,  Nina  K.,  pres.  Michigan 
L,  Assoc.,  561. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  College  of  New 
Jersey,  early  lib.  loans,  370. 

Printing,  bibl.,  384;  picture,  528. 

Prints,   bibl.,   347,   423. 

Prison  libraries,  Michigan,  213-214; 
trained  libns.  in,  311. 

Private  collections,  Johnson's  list, 
349- 

Proteids,    bibl.,    143. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  P.  L.,  coordina- 
tion in,  107;  anniversaries,  261, 
262,  263;  Wanskuck  branch,  379. 

Psycho-analysis,  bibl.,   577. 

Psychology,    bibl.,    531. 

Public  documents,  monthly  cata- 
log, 955  bibl.,  144;  Ontario  L. 
Assoc.  com.  rpt.,  208;  handbook 
of  U.  S.,  (Everhart)  221;  month- 
ly catalog,  236,  288.  479,  531; 
classification,  240;  Hasse's  index, 
(Seaver)  281;  recommendation 
for  lib.  depositories,  (A.  L.  A. 
Council)  328;  round  table  at 
Mackinac,  327;  treatment  in 
Des  Moines  (la.)  City  L.,  283; 
use  in  small  libs.,  (MacDonald) 
503-505. 

Public  health,    143. 

Public  Libraries,  38,  85,  132,  225, 
282,  338,  525.  568. 

Publisher,  relation  to  indexing, 
(Elliott)  198-201. 

Putnam,  Herbert,  A.  L.  A.  Exec, 
board,  329.  371. 

Quebec,   bibl.,    47. 

Queens  Borough  (N.  Y.)  P.  L., 
gift,  93;  rpt.,  419;  budget  ex- 
hibit, 428;  hdbk.,  574. 

Quigley,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  sec.  Okla- 
homa S.  L.  Assoc..  276. 

Quincy,  Mass.  See  also  Crane, 
Thomas,  P.  L. 

Radiation,   bibl..   239. 

Radin,  Max,  James'  descriptive  cat- 
alogue of  the  manuscripts  in 
Magdalene  and  Corpus  Christi 
Colleges,  Cambridge,  129. 

Railroad   libraries,   special,   348. 

Railway  economics,  bureau  of,  400. 

Ranck,  S.  H.,  report  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  Grand  Rapids  P.  L., 
A.  L.  A.  meeting,  72;  on  libn's 
recreation,  293. 

Raney,  M.  L.,  256. 

Rankin,  Julia  T.,  sec.-treas.   Geor- 

g'a  L.  Assoc.,  215;  A.  L.  A. 
ouncil.  329,  371;  Brussels  con- 
gress, 457. 

Rathbone,  T.  A.,  lib.  work  and 
the  N.  Y.  L.  C.  (statistics),  243- 
244. 

Rdwson,  Fannie  Castleman,  sec. 
Ky.  L.  Commission,  478. 

Readers'  guide,  cumulation,  1905- 
1909.  48. 

Reading,  bibl.,  (Salem  P.  L.  Bull.) 
238;  vacation,  370. 

Reciprocity,   bibl.,    577. 

Recreation,  of  libns.,  293;  A.  L. 
A.,  Mackinac  symposium,  322. 

Redding  Ct.  See  Twain  (Mark) 
F.  L.,  Reading,  Ct. 

Redwood  L.  and  Athenaeum,  New- 
port. R.  I.,  26th  rpt.,  526. 

Reference  books,  bibl.,  384,  531. 

Reference  work  in  a  branch  libra- 
ry, (Witham)  206-207. 

Referendum,  bibl.,  47,   99. 

Refrigeration,    bibl.,    384. 


Reinick,    W:    R.,    monthly    list    of 

state   pubs.,   369. 
Religion,   Social  science  and.  bibl., 

144,   424. 
Religious    Education,     articles    on 

the  library,    139. 
Rembrandt  van  Rhyn.  bibl.,  577. 
Reserve    of    books.     East    Orange, 

Reviews   (dept.),  35,  83,   128,  aai, 

281.   337,   373,    52Z,    567- 
Revista   de  Archives  Bibliotecas  y 

Museos,  39,  86,  225,  375,  569. 
Revista    delle    Biblioteche    e    degli 

Archivi,    340,    526. 
Revolutionary     War     material     in 

Virginia    State    L.,    92. 
Revue    Critique    des    Livres   Nou- 

veaux,   340. 
Revue  des  Bibliotheques,  282,  340, 

569. 
Reynolds    L.,    Rochester,    N.    Y., 

catalog    of    works    on    engineer- 
ing, 95  J  2$th  rpt.,  474. 
Rhode   I.    L.   A.,  meetings,   517. 
Richards,    A.    W.,    hon.    sec.-treas. 

N.    J.    P.    Ls.    Assoc.,    263. 
Richie,    H.    E.,    sec.    Colorado    L. 

Assoc.,  78. 
Richman,    I.     B.,    pres.     Iowa    L. 

Assoc.,  78. 
Riddles,  bibl.,  347. 
Rider,    A.    F.,    old    classifications, 

387-396. 
Rio   de  Janeiro,    National   Lib.   of 


Brazil,   115 
,    L.    W., 

274. 


Ripley 


pres.    Cal.   L.   A., 


Roads,  bibl.,   577. 

Roberts,  K.  L.,  Exeter  conference, 
508. 

Robertson,  J.  A.,  lib.  work  in  Ma- 
nila, 366-367. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  See  also  Rey- 
nolds L. 

Rogers,  J.  M.,  collection  of  lo- 
cal hist.,  368-369. 

Roof  gardens,  N.  Y.  City  libs., 
(Hitchler)  244. 

Roof  reading  rooms,  (Wellman) 
259-260. 

Root,  A.  S.,  chairman  A.  L.  A. 
College  and  ref.  section,  326. 

Rosenberg  L.,  Galveston,  rpt.,  89. 

Ross,  Georgette,  Washington  (L>- 
C.)  P.  L.,  478. 

Rowland,  Dunbar,  Brussels  con- 
gress, 458. 

Royal  Society  of  London,  cata- 
log of  scientific  papers,  1800- 
1900,  95. 

Rural  communities,  lib.  conditions, 
349;  reading  for,  463. 

Rural  libraries,  N.  C.,  children's 
reading,  237. 

Rush,  C:  E.,  Practical  problems 
in  reorganization  work,  3-6; 
libn.  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  P.  L., 

Russian      universities,      libs.      in, 

(Koch)    26. 
Rylands     (John)     L.,    Manchester, 

Eng.,    bibl.    original    eds.     Eng. 

classics,    236. 

St.  Bride  Foundation  Technical 
Reference  L.  on  Printing  and 
the  Allied  Arts,  92. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Mercantile  L. 
Assoc.,  64th  rpt.,  342. 

St.  Louis  P.  L.,  children's  lib. 
work,  50;  rpt,  1908-9,  90;  co- 
ordination in,  108;  progress  on 
new  building,  137;  accessions, 
1909,  140;  National  conference 
of  charities,  285;  training  class, 


342,  527;  story-telling,  409;  rpt., 
•t-igio,  419-420. 
l.iry's  College   L.,    Baltimore, 
.Mil.,   inter-lib,  loans,  370. 

St.  Paul  P.  L.,  game  department, 
5S6-5S7,  572. 

Salem,  Mass.  See  also  Kssex  In- 
stitute. 

Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  2ist  rpt., 
137. 

Sales  catalogs,  240,  291,  532,  578. 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Carnegie  L , 
children's  reading,  379. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  See  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  L, 

San   Francisco   (Cal.)    P.    L.,   rpt.. 

Sargent,  Mary  E.,  death.  43,  273; 
resolutions  on  death,  330. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  P.  L.,  children's 
dept.  opened,  137. 

Saxe,  M.  S.,. popularizing  the  lib., 
363-366. 

School  and  museum,  Art  muse- 
ums and  schools,  (Kent)  343. 

School  and  the  library,  146, 
(Judd),  321;  work  with  college 
students,  Pacific  Northwest  con- 
ference, 313;  cooperation,  At- 
lantic City  meeting,  114;  work 
in  Brookline,  Mass..,  348. 

School  gardens,  bibl.,  384. 

School  libraries,  normal,  Georgia 
L.  Assoc.,  meeting,  215;  books 
in  Illinois,  236;  N.  Y.  L.  A. 
work,  464. 

School  stories,  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research,  N.  Y.  C,  42. 

Schubert   F.   P.,   bibl.,    531. 

Scotland,   bibl.,    144. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  bibL,  384. 

Scottish  historical  societies,  cata- 
log, (Terry)  224. 

Seals,  collections,  discussed  at 
Brussels  congress,  457. 

Sears,    E:    S.,    C.    B.    Tillinghast, 

Seaw,'  M.    E.     See  Mudge,    I.   G. 
Seattle,     Wash.       See     University 

of   Washington. 
Seattle    (Wash.)    P.    L.,    ref.    list, 

382. 
Seaver,     W.     N..,    Hasse's    Index, 

281. 
Sedalia    (Mo.)     P.    L.,    isth    rpt, 

572. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  bibl.,  532. 
Shakespeare,   bibl.,    144,    424,   532- 
Shakespearean     editors     past     and 

present,   (Furness,  Jr.)    112-113. 
Shapleign,      Alice      W.,      Brussels 

congress,    458. 
Sharp,    K.     L.,    Illinois    libraries, 

Sharp,  W:,  bibl.,  144- 

Shaw,  R.  K.,  pres.  Mass.  L.  C, 
330;  pres.  Bay  Path  L.  C.,  333. 

Shepard,  Rhoda  C.,  playground 
conference  and  Cleveland  play- 
grounds, 460-461. 

Sheridan,  R:  Brinsley,  bibl.,  47. 

Ships  and  shipbuilding,  bibl.,   100. 

Short   story,    bibl.,    47. 

Silva   Passos,   Jose   da,   bibl.,   239. 

Simmons  College  L.  School,  218, 
469,  5»9,  566. 

Simonton,  Susan,  libn.,  Barnes- 
ville,  Ga..  478. 

Simplified  book-notation,  (Bliss) 
544-546. 

Simpson,  *  Ida  D.,  Brussels  con- 
gress, 458. 

Simmons    (Gilbert   M.)    L.,   Keno- 

sha,    Wis.,    rpt,    39. 
'Sioux    City    (Iowa)    P.    L.,    rpt, 
379- 
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Skinner,  Margaret,  Brussels  con- 
gress, 458. 

Slavic    immigration,    bibl.,    347. 

Sleeping   sickness,    bibl.,    100. 

Smiley  (A.  K.)  P.  L.,  Kedlands, 
Cal.,  rpt.,  40. 

Smith,  Faith,  chairman  A.  L.  A. 
Children  section,  324. 

Smull,  M.  N.,  sqc.  D.  C.  Lf 
Assoc.,  31. 

Snyder,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  Brussels  con- 
gress,  458. 

Social  science,  bibl.,   144. 

Socialism,  bibl.,  291. 

Sociology,   bibl.,  47,   291.  424. 

Soils,    bibl.,    239. 

Solis-Cohen,  L.  M.,  Brooklyn  P. 
L.,  neighborhood  and  ;;exhibit 
rpts.,  62-64. 

Somerville  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  gift, 
235;  37th  rpt.,  379. 

Songs.     See  National  songs. 

South  America,  bibl.,  291.  See 
also  Latin  America. 

South  Bend,  Ind.  See  Stude- 
baker  Bros  Manufacturing  Co. 

South  Orange  (N.  J.)  F.  L.,  be- 
quest, 477. 

Southern  Educational  Assoc.,  dept. 
of  libs,  meeting,  66. 

Southern  Worcester  L.  C.,  518. 

Speakership  in  Congress,  bibl., 
239. 

Special  collections  discussed  at 
Brussels  congress,  454. 

Special  Libraries,  50,  67,  282,  339, 
526,  569. 

Special  libraries,  development,  386, 
(Hitchler)  245;  and  consulting 
staffs,  (Hill)  249-250;  relation 
to  public  and  univ.,  (Hicks)  487- 
493;  (Marion)  400-404.  See 
also  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

Special  Libraries  Association,  Co- 
operation between,  (Brigham) 
12-14;  organization,  50;  meet- 
ings, 67,  313-314,  536;  work, 

Spencer,   Mass.     See  also   Sugden 

Sperry,  Helen,  Brussels  congress, 
458. 

Sperry,    R.    S.,    Brussels   congress, 

,  45.8. 

Spiritism,  bibl.,   479. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  40; 
rpt.,  1909,  232. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  pay  col- 
lection, 399. 

Stanley,  Sir  H.  M.,  bibl.,  424. 

Stanley,   Sir  W.    H.,    bibl.,    100. 

State,  Theories,  bibl.,  479. 

State  L.  Associations  (dept.),  29, 
78,  124,  214,  273,  330,  371,  414, 
5io,  557. 

State  Lib.  Commissions  (dept.), 
77,  122,  213,  371,  413,  510. 

State  publications,  bibl.,  144; 
monthly  list  (L.  of  Congress) 
239;  Hasse's  index,  291,  424; 
monthly  list,  (Reinick)  369. 

Stationbyens  Folkebibliotek,    139. 

Stearns,  L.  E.,  travelling  libs  in 
Wis.,  343;  Dana's  Lib.  primer, 
522-523. 

Steele  Memorial  L.,  Elmira,  N. 
X-'  rPt.,  570. 

Stein,  H.,  pres.  ist  section  Con- 
gress of  Archivists  and  Libns., 
451- 

Steiner,  B.  C.,  Brussels  congress, 
458. 

Stenography  and  typewriting, 
bibl.,  47. 

Stephen,  G:  A.,  Commercial  book- 
binding, (Jeffers)  222-223. 


Stephenson  P.  L.,  Marinette,  Wis., 
rpt.,  230,  474. 

Stevens,  E:  F.,  librarian  Pratt  In- 
stitute F.  L.,  44;  lib.  work 
and  the  N.  Y.  L.  C.  (new 
fields),  250-251;  pres.  L.  I.  L. 
C.,  277,  278. 

Stewart,  J.  D.,  handbook  for  com- 
pilation of  ms.  catalogs,  95 ;  how 
to  use  a  lib.,  (Koch)  223-224. 

Stockbridge  L.,  Mass.,  coordina- 
tion in,  1 08. 

Stockham,  Miss  Rae,  libn.,  Drake 
University  L.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  288. 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  Royal  L.,  ac- 
cessions, 421. 

Stone,  W.  K.,  Brussels  congress, 
458. 

Stones,  precious,  bibl.,  99. 

Stonington,  Ct.,  bequest,  344. 

Story  hour   (poem),    (Cotter)   466. 

Story  telling  school  stories,  42; 
bibl.,  144;  in  the  lib.,  145-  Irish 
stories  for  story  hour,  (Haines) 
207,  (Olcott)  291;  and  play- 
grounds, 350;  rpt..  on,  Play- 
ground conference,  404-412, 
(Lyman)  421;  bibl.,  479,  (Wag- 
enseller)  559. 

Straus,  Esther,  critical  moments 
in  the  children's  room,  147-149. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Manufacturing 
Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  286.  . 

Sugar,  bibl.,  100. 

Sugden  L.,  Spencer,  Mass.,  be- 
quest, 288. 

Sunderland  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  cata- 
log of  bks.  and  pms.  on  educ. 
and  psychol.,  289. 

Superior  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  gift,  40; 
2oth  rpt.,  286. 

Surveying,  bibl.,    532. 

Sustrac,  M.,  international  catalog- 
ing rules,  433-434- 

Sweden,   travelling   libs.,    421. 

Sweet,  Belle,  Brussels  congress 
458. 

Swiss  librarians,  gth  conference, 
67. 

Switzerland,   bibl.,   291. 

Symbols,  bibl.,  532. 

Syracuse.     See  Franklin  Mfg.   Co. 

Syracuse  University  L.  School, 
218,  520,  566. 

Tacoma   (Wash.)  P.  L.,   i6th  rpt., 

420. 

Taggart,  R.   C.,   253. 
Talhurst,    Mrs.    Shelley,    Brussels 

congress,   458. 
Talladega    (Ala.)    P.    L.,    ist   rpt., 

Tamil   literature,    bibl.,   239. 

Taunton  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  44th  rpt, 
527- 

Taxation,   bibl.,    144. 

Teachers  and  teaching,  bibl.,  532. 

Technical  education,  bibl.,   578. 

Technical  exhibit,  at  Mackinac, 
294,  311. 

Technical  libraries.  See  Special  li- 
braries. 

Technical  literature,  in  Canada, 
209-210;  Pratt  Inst.  F.  L.,  239; 
bibl.,  291 ;  A.  L.  A.  Mackinac 
meeting,  321-322. 

Telephone,    lib.   use,    (Drury)    539. 

Temple,  Mabel,  Brussels  congress, 
458. 

Tennessee  F.  L.  Commission,  2 
214,  371. 

Tennyson,   Alfred,  bibl.,    532. 

Terry,  C:  S.,  catalog  of  the 
pubs,  of  Scottish  hist,  and  kin- 
dred clubs,  (Paltsits)  224. 


Texas,  gov't  and  politics,  bibl., 
239- 

Texas  L.  A.,  meetings,  276. 

Texas   L.    Commission,   2. 

Thackeray,  W:  bibl.,  239;  diction- 
ary, (Mudge  and  Sears)  524. 

Theatre.      Germany,   bibl.,    100. 

Thomson,  W:,  bibl.,  239. 

Thome-Thomson,  Gudrun,  story- 
telling, 407. 

Tibet,  bibl.,   100. 

Tijdschrift  voor  Boeken-biblio- 
thekswezen,  339. 

Tillinghast,  C.  B.,  memoir  of, 
(Bolton)  139,  (Sears)  139. 

Tilton,  A.  C.,  sec.-treas.  National 
Assoc.  of  State  Ls.,  316;  head 
pub.  doc.  division  Ct.  State  L., 
576. 

Tobitt,  Edith,  lib.  training,  465. 

Toads,   bibl.,    47. 

Toronto  (Can.)  P.  L.,  bequest, 
344;  26th  rpt.,  527. 

Township  libraries,  in  Wis., 
(Gary)  375,  381. 

Transcendentalism,   bibl.,    347. 

Traubmann,  Genevieve,  Brussels 
congress,  458. 

Travelling  libraries,  (Farrington) 
42;  N.  Z.  lib.  conference,  263; 
in  Wis.,  (Stearns)  343;  in  Swe- 
den, 421;  for  Southern  negroes, 
SSL 

Tree,   Judge  Lambert,   death,    570. 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  rpt., 
41,  286;  list  of  autobiographies, 
236. 

Tropics,  bibl.,  239. 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  75th  rpt., 
232. 

Trull,  B.  P.,  Brussels  congress, 
458. 

Trull,  Mrs.  S.  F.,  Brussels  con- 
gress, 458. 

Trustees,  lib.,  Ind  Assoc.,  260- 
261. 

Turner,  Isabelle,  sec.  Keystone 
State  L.  Assoc.,  31. 

Twain,  Mark,  F.  L.,  Redding,  Ct., 
bequest,  344. 

Twin  City  L.   Club,  33. 

Tyler,  Miss  Alice  S.,  sec.  Iowa 
summer  lib.  school,  465. 

Underbill,  Adelaide,  Brussels  con- 
gress, 458. 

Underbill,  Ethel  P.,  Crumbs  of 
comfort  to  the  children's  libra- 
rian, 155-157. 

Unemployed,  bibl.,  291. 

United  States,  banks  and  banking, 
141;  government  and  politics, 
bibl.,  532;  history,  bibl.,  100; 
people  bibl.,  47. 

United  States.  Constitution,  bibl., 
424. 

U.  S.  Congress.  Senate,  bibl., 
291. 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  bul- 
letins, 44,  379,  382,  530,  578. 

University  of  California,  Doe  Me- 
morial L.,  421. 

University  of  Chicago,  Harper  Me- 
morial L.  new  building,  91,  475  J 
classification,  286;  appointments, 
527. 

University  of  Illinois  1.  school, 
34,  82,  128,  218,  280,  470,  566; 
hdbk.,  475.. 

University  of  Michigan,  hand- 
book of  libs.,  (Koch)  234. 

University  of  Missouri  Ls.,  343 > 
lib.  courses,  379. 

University  of  Texas  L.,  new 
building,  233. 

University  of  Vermont  L.,  rpt., 
4L 
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University  of  Washington,  lib. 
gift,  235;  proposed  lib.  school, 
3i3. 

Use  of  print  in  the  world  of  af- 
fairs, (Dana)  535. 

Utah  Lib.  Commission,  2. 

Utley,  G.  B.,  Brussels  congress, 
458;  Exeter,  508. 

Vacation   reading,    370. 

Van  Laer,  A.  J.  F.,  translator 
early  Dutch  records,  346;  Brus- 
sels congress,  458. 

Ventilation,  lib.,  (Taggart)  253- 
255- 

Verein  fur  Bibliothekswesen,  18. 

Vermont  L.  Assoc.,  meetings,  332. 

Vermont  L.  Commission,  Bulle- 
tin, 225,  339;  meetings,  214. 

Victoria  (B.  C.)  Legislative  L., 
travelling  libs.,  312. 

Victoria  P.  L.,  Museums  and  Na- 
tional Gallery,  Melbourne,  rpt., 
476. 

Vienna,  Austria,  Export-Academy, 
bibl.,  236;  libs.,  574. 

Virginia,    bibl.,    47,    291,    424. 

Virginia  L.  Assoc.,   i,  32. 

Virginia  State  L.,  Revolutionary 
War  material  in,  92;  legislative 
reference  lists,  140;  6th  rpt., 
233;  Dunlop  bequest,  528. 

Visual  instruction,  (Abrams)  462; 
N.  Y.  State  Educ.  Dept.  hadbk., 
574- 


Waco     (Texas    P.    L.,     loth    rpt., 

233- 
Wagner,   Sula,   A.    L.   A.    Council, 

329,  371. 
Wait,    M.    A.,    Brussels    congress, 

458. 
Wales,    Emma,    Brussels    congress, 

458. 

Wales,  bibl.,  47- 

Walker,  Mrs.  Frank,  Brussels  con- 
gress, 458. 
Wallace,  Charlotte  E.,  sec.  Pacific 

Northwest  L.  Assoc.,  312. 
Wallasey   (Eng.)    P.  Ls.,  Readers' 

Guide,  287;  reader's  hdbk.,  380. 
Waltham     (Mpss.)     P.     L.,    ,rpt., 

1910,    233. 
Ward,  Gilbert,  sec.   M.   E.  A.  lib. 

section,  319. 

Warner,    N.    H.,   bibl.,    100. 
\V]ari;en,     Iriene,     sec.     A.    L.     A. 

college  and  ref.  section,  326. 


Washington,  D.  C.  See  Howard 
Univ.  L. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  P.  L.,  lists 
and  bulletins,  137;  Carnegie 
gifts  accepted,  233;  pay  collec- 
tion. 399;  rpt.,  88;  coordination, 
104;  juv.  courts,  (Herbert)  159. 

Washington  State  College  L.,  527. 

Waterbury,  Ct..  see  Bronson  (Si- 
las) L. 

Waterways,    bibl.,    100. 

Watson,  Miss  Carrie,  Brussels 
congress,  458. 

Wealth,  bibl.,   144- 

Weitenkampf,  F.,  Preservation  of 
manuscripts,  64;  Delisle's  In- 
structions elementaires  et  tech- 
niques, 523-524. 

Wellesley  College  L.,  new  Carne- 
gie building,  343. 

Wellington  (N.  Z.)  City  L.,  illus., 
533. 

Wellman,  Harold  O.,  259-260. 

Wesleyan    University    L.,    rpt.,    91 

West,    bibl.,    424. 

West    Falmouth,    Mass.,    bequest, 

West    Indies,    bibl.,    239. 

Westboro  (Mass.)   P.  L.,  gift,  93. 

Western  Mass.  L.  C.,  meetings, 
37i- 

Western  Reserve  Historical  So- 
ciety L.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ex- 
hibit, 283 ;  manuscript  coll.,  286. 

Western  Reserve  University  L., 
School,  35,  82,  219,  280,  336, 
47i,  521,  566. 

Westminster  Abbey,  bibl.,  47. 

Westmount  (Canada)  P.  L.,  popu- 
larizing the  lib.  (Saxe)  363-366. 

Whitbeck,  Alice  G.,  libn.  Rich- 
mond, Cal.,  346,  381. 

White,  C.  H.,  literature  of  agri- 
culture, 359-362. 

Whitney,  J.  L.,  death,  478. 

Wilde,  Alice,  Brussels  congress, 
458. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  See  Oster- 
hout  F.  L. 

Williams  College  L.,  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  bequest,  344;  early 
lib.  loans,  370. 

Williamsport,  Pa.  See  also  James 
V.  Brown  L. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Inst.  F.  L., 
1 6th  rpt.,  573. 

Wilson,  H.  W.,  pres.  Twin  City 
L.  Club,  34. 


Wilson,  L:  Round,  public  lib.  as 
an  educator,  6-10;  pres.  N.  C. 
L.  A.,  32. 

Winchester  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  rpt., 
1909,  233. 

Windsor,  P.  L.,  pres.  A.  L.  A. 
training  section,  465;  file  for 
map:;  509. 

Wisconsin,  Cary's  list  of  township 
libs.,  (Hicks)  375,  381;  travel- 
ling libs.,  (Stearns)  343. 

Wisconsin      F.      L.,      Comnii 
rpt.,   77. 

Wisconsin  L.  Assoc.,  meetings, 
332. 

Wisconsin    Library    Bulletin,     38, 

132,  282,    339,   473,    525- 
Wisconsin  L.  School,  35,  83,  219, 

220,     336,     471,     522. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Soc. 
L.,  gift,  235;  accessions,  382. 

Witham,  Eliza,  reference  work  in 
branch  lib.,  206-207. 

Woman,  Employment,  bibl.,  384. 

Woodford,  J.  T.  ,  sec.  Chic. 
L.  C.,  277. 

Woolton  P.   L.,  index  catalog,  95- 

Worcester,  Mass.,  bibl.,  47. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.,  gold- 
en jubilee,  41;  hdbk.,  286;  $oth 
rpt.,  475. 

Wright,  P.  B.,  report  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  St.  Joseph  P. 

A.    L.    A.    meeting,    7 
L.  A.  exec,  bd.,  329,  371;  libn. 
Los  Angeles    P.    L.,  346. 

Wuchang,  China.  See  Boone  Uni- 
versity. 

Wyer,  J.    I.,   jr.,   pres.    A.    ' 
329,    371 5    Everhart's    hdbk.    of 
U.     S.     pub.     docs.,     221. 

Wyer,  M.  G.,  Morel's  libraries, 
130;  pres.  Iowa  L.  A.,  514. 

Yale  College  L.,  early  lib.  loans, 
370. 

Yale    University,    bibl.,    424. 

Yale  University  L.,  gift,  93,  235; 
Whitney  bequest,  528;  Divinity 
School  L.  bequest,  288. 

Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  bequest, 
344- 

Young,  J:  B.,  L.  J.  review  of  lit- 
urgical catalog,  221-222. 

Yust,  W.  F.,  pres.    Ky.  L. 
560. 

Zentralblatt   fur  Bibliothek  . 

133,  282,    339,    569. 
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